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Parli  amentary  D  eb  ates 

During  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Twenty-eighth  Day 
of  January  1817,  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Year  of  the  Reigri 
of  His  Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  ThinJ. 

[Sess.  1817- 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday^  January  28, 1817* 

The  Prince  Regent's  Speech  on 
Opening  the  Session].  This  day,  at 
two  o*clock,  his  rojal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent  came  down  in  the  usual  state. 
Being  seated  on  the  throne,  his  royal 
highness  opened  the  Session  with  the  fol- 
lowing Speech  to  both  Houses : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  again 
obliged  to  announce  to  you^  that  no  altera. 
tioa  has  occurred  in  the  state  of  his 
Majesty's  lamented  indisposition. 

*<  I  continue  to  receive  from  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  country, 
and  of  their  earnest  desire  to  maintain  the 
general  tranquillity. 

<*  The  hostilities  to  which  I  was  com- 
pelled  to  resort,  in  vindication  of  the  ho- 
nour of  the  country,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Algiers,  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  complete  success. 

^*  The  splendid  achievement  of  his  ma- 
jesty's fleet,  in  conjunction  with  a  squad- 
ron of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  under 
the  gallant  and  able  conduct  of  adroi- 
ral  viscount  Exmoutb,  led  to  the  immedi- 
ate and  uncon<litional  liberation  of  all  ) 
Christian  caprives  then  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Algiefii,  and  to  the  renunciation 
by  its  government  of  the  practice  of  Chrii* 
tian  slavery. 

(TOL.  XXXV.) 


<<  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  be  duly 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  an  arrange- 
ment so  interesting  to  humanfty,  and  re- 
flecting, from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  accomplished,  such  signal  honour  oa 
the  British  nation. 

*'In  India,  the  refusal  of  the  government 
of  Mepaul  to  ratify  atreaty  of  peace  which 
had  been  signed  by  its  plenipotentiaries, 
occasioned  a  renewal  of  military^  opera^ 
tions. 

<<  The  judicious  arrangements  of  the 
governor-general,  seconded  by  the  bra<« 
very  and  perseverance  of  his  majesty *8 
forces,  and  of  those  of  the  East  India 
company,  brought  the  campaign  to  h 
speedy  and  successful  issue;  and  peace 
has  been  Anally  established  upon  the  just 
and  honourable  terms  of  the  original 
treaty. 

<'  Gentlemen  ofthe  ttouse  of  Commons ; 

'<  1  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 

«  They  have  been  formed  upon  a  full 
consideration  of  all  the  present  circum« 
stances  of  the  country,  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  make  every  reduction  in  our  es- 
tablishments which  the  safety  of  the  empire 
and  sound  policy  allow. 

'*  I  recommend  the  state  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure  to  your  early  and 
serious  attention. 

**  t  regret  to  be  under  the  neceanty  of 
mforming  you,  that  there  has  been  a  deft* 
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ciency  in  the  produce  of  the  rerenne  ib 
the  last  year ;  but  I  trust  that  it  is  to  be 
•scribed  ^o  temporary  pauses ;  and  I  have 
t&e  consolatlojn  to  believe*  that  you  will 
find  it  practicable  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  year,  without  making  any 
addition  to  the  burthens  of  the  people,  and 
without  adopting  any  measure  injurious  to 
that  system  by  which  the  public  credit 
of  the  country  has  been  hitherto  aua- 
tained* 

*^  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
you  that  the  arrangements  which  were 
made  in  the  hist  session  of  parliament, 
With  a  view  to  a  new  silver  coinage,  have 
been  completed  with  unprecedented  ex- 
pedition. 

**  I  have  given  directions  for  the  imme- 
diate issue  of  the  new  coin,  and  I  trust 
that  this  measure  will  be  productive  of 
considerable  advantages  to  the  trade  and 
internal  transactions  of  the  country. 

"  The  distresses  consequent  upon  the 
termination  of  a  war  of  such  unusual  extent 
and  duration  have  been  felt,  with  greater 
or  less  severity,  throughout  all  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  and  have  been  considerably 
aggravated  by  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  season. 

<<  Deeply  as  I  lament  the  pressure  of  these 
evils  upon  the  country,  I  am  sensible  that 
they  are  of  a  natOre  not  to  'adroit  of 
an  immediate  remedy ;  but  whilst  I  ob- 
serve with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  forti- 
tude with  which  so  many  privations  have 
been  borne,  and  the  active  benevolence 
which  has  been  employed  to  mitigate  them, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  great  sources  of 
our  national  prosperity  are  essentially  un- 
impaired; and  I  entertain  a  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  native  energy  of  the 
country  will  at  no  distant  period  surmount 
all  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  in* 
volved. 

«<  la  considering  our  internal  situation, 
you  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  just  indigna^ 
tion  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  take  advai^tage  of  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  ofexciting  a  spirit 
of  sedition  and  violence* 


Attack  on  the  Prince  Regtid*  \Jk 

'**  I  am  too  well  convinced  of  the  loyaltj 
and  good  sense  of  the  great  body  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them  capaUe 
of  being  perverted  by  tHe  artli  Wfajph  4le 
employed  to  seduce  them ;  but  I  am  de- 
termined to  omit  no  precautions  for 
preserving  the  public  peace,  and  for 
counteracting  (he  designs  of  the  dis- 
affectedi  And  I  rely  with  the  utmost 
confidence  on  your  cordial  support  and 
co-operation,  in  upholding  a  system  o^Iaw 
aod  government,  from  which  we  havd de- 
rived inestimable  advantages,  which  has 
enabled  us  to  conclude,  with  unexampled 
glory,  a  contest  whereon  depended  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  and  which  has 
been  hitherto  felt  by  ourselves,  aa  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  other  nations,  to  be  the 
most  perfect  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  people.'* 

Hisroyal  highness  then  retired,  and  their 
lordships  adjourned  till  five  o'clock. 


Attack  ok  the  Prince  Regent.^ 
At  half  past  five  o'clock,  when  it  was  ex* 
pected  that  an  address  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent in  answer  to  his  Speech,  would  be 
moved  and  considered  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Viscount  Sidmouth  rose   and    said, 
that  before  their  lordships  entered  upoa 
any  other  subject,  he  had  one  of  the  nnist 
important  communications  tomake  to  them, 
that  had  ever  been  made  to  parliament ; 
preparatory  to  which  he  should  move  the 
standing  order  for  the  exclusion  of  stran- 
gers. Strangers  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  withdraw.      After  the  strangers  had 
withdrawn,  lord  Sidmouth  informed  their 
lordships  that  as  his  .royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  was  returning  from   the 
House,  and  the  carriage  was  passing  in  the 
park,  at  the  back  of  the  garden  of  Carle- 
ton-house,  the  glass  of  the  carriage  win- 
dow had  been  broken  by  a  stone,  as  some 
represented  it,  or  by  two  balls,  fired  fr<Kn 
an  air-gun,  as  others  stated  it,  which  ap  - 
peered  to  have   been  aimed  at  bis  royal 
highness.    Lord  James  Murray,  who  was 
in  the  carriage  with  his  royal  highness,  was 
called  in,  and  Mr.  Gurney,  the  short-hand 
writer,  was  on  the  close  sent  for.    Aft^ 
the  evidence  had  been  taken  as  that  af- 
terwards given    in    the    Coamons,    tbe 
Hotisesent  the  two  clerks  (the' masters. in 
chancery  not  being  in  attenilance)  tQ  de- 
sire a  conference  with  the  Comnoons.  The 
conference  having   been   held,  and   the 
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^;ijfl|iioao9mii|9Dicat9^.to  the  Coiiiinoiii» 
an  i^ddr^si  QOKigratiiUtiog  hiSjToyal  high- 
ne«i  on  hii  e^capie  was  agtipod  tO|  and 
^onamunicaied  to  the  Commons  for  their 
coBCurrenct.  The  coosidereuoa  of  the 
Fri^oe  Regeo|'i.ftpeeoh  was  po«tpoood  till 
ti^^morroiir. 
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Tuesdaift  Januarj/  28. 

Tha  U«h^r  of  the  black  rod  delivered  ^ 
«»eisage  frombii  royal  highoes^  the  Prioc^ 
Jie!g^Dt  dei^iring  the  imoiediate  attendance 
«f  the  House,  inthv  House  of  Peers.  The 
Speaker  with  the  Ho«^  accordingly  at- 
tended his  ro^al  htghoets;  and  being  re* 
turned,  several  new.  membera  took  the 
oaths  and  their  seat«.— Sir  Francis  Burdelt 
^a?e  noticet  tlmi  he  would  on  that  day 
month*  bring  forward  a  motion  on  that 
snost  important  subject,  a  reform  in  the 
f apresfntation  oft  the   people  in  parlia- 

naov 

ApiMtisa  ov  T9B  P#ivcB  Qbgent's 
Spbbch  oh  Oi^aiiiNfi  THB  Sbssiom.J 
The  Speaker  reported,  that  the  House 
Jbad  attended  hw  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Pvin^  Sleoent,  in  tl^  House  of  Peers, 
wbera  hia  Boyal  Highness  was  pleased  to 
josake  a.  nipsi  gracious  Speech  from  the 
ibrone  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
the  name  and  oo  the  behalf  of  his  Ma- 
jesty s  of  which  he  had,  to  prevent  ipis- 
takes,  obtained  a  copy,  which  he  read  to 
(he  House  [See  p.  Ij. 

Lord  Vaiieiori  rose  to  move  an  Ad- 
4lresa,  and  after  espressing  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  sentinients  contained  in 
the  Speech  from  tlie  throne,  proceeded 
to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  those 
aeotimeots  met  his  cprdial  approbation. 
.  It  was,  indeed,  peculiarly  grateful  to  re- 
flect that  the  great  object  of  the  war  had 
been  fully  attained:  that  the  powerful 
military  despotism  which  had  so  long  de- 
aolataa  Europe,  and  threatened  our  own 
overthrow,  was  completely  overwhelmed ; 

•  that  order  and  tranquillity  were  univer- 
.  aallj  restored :  that  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions were  allowed  to  enjoy  that  pqace, 
(he  preservation  of  wliich  was  become,  in 
factf  a  part  of  our  religion  wUidk  all  the 

•  dynasties  of  Europe  were  pledged  to  main- 
uio  toviolate ;  that  doctrine  <h  Intimacy 
whieb  was  so  essential  to  the  happiness, 
(he  repose,  and  the  security  of  all  natioos. 

.  With  vatax4  to  the  victory  which  had  di»- 
tinguiated  our  fleet  at  Algienb  Ite  coa* 


ceiyad    it  to  form    a   source   of  un*. 
mixed  congratulatioo :  for  whether  viewed, 
with  reference  to  the  motives  which  led 
tp  the  undertaking,  or  the  consequences 
which  marked  the  result,  it  was  most  ho- 
i^ourable  to  the  national  character,  and 
must  conduce  to  our  solid  and  permanent 
interest*     In   relieving  the   unfortunate 
brings  who  had  so  long  pined  in  captivity^ 
aud  obliging  the  Algerine  government  to 
abandon  the  barbarous  practice  of  reduc« 
ing  captive  christians  to  slaverj,  our  go- 
vernment had  erected  an  immortal  o^onu* 
ment  to  the  fame  of  En^laod,  and  secured 
the  universal  benediction  of  humanity* 
Civilised  Europe  had,  indeed,  been  too 
long  disgraced  by*  toleca'ting  the  horrid 
lystem  of  those  barbarians!  and  it  was  tlm 
Oipre  creditable  to  tl^e  wisdoni  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  the  valour  of  the 
British  navy,  that  Great  Britain  had  the 
merit  of  putting  an  end  to  those  outragei 
against  which  she  herself  was  protected 
by  the  superior  power  of  her  arms.    la 
this  case,  then,  the  liberality  of  England 
was  unouestionable,  as  it  was  universally 
acknowledged*      There  might  be  some 
who  (bought  that  enough  bad  not  beea 
dune ;   that  the  humble  apology  exacted 
for  a  personal  affront  to  our  consul — that 
the  emancipation  of  all  the  christian  cap- 
tives—that the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Al- 
gerine government,  not  to  repeat  the  hor* 
rid  acts  which  provoked  the  war— were 
not  sufficient,  as  the  dey  of  Algiers  waa 
likely,  when  he  had  recruited  his  streagth, 
and  re8t9red  his  navy,  to  resort  again  t^ 
the  iiame  system*     But  for  himself,  h^ 
declared  that  he  poqld  by  no  means  con- 
cur in  any  such  opinion*    The  apprehen- 
sion appeared  to  his  mind  to  be  quite  vi^ 
siooary,  considering  the  unimpaired  power 
of  our  fleets,  and  the  cordial  disposition 
of  all  civilised  states  to  act  in  concert  for 
the  prevention  of  such  a  horrible  calamity* 
With  regard  to  the  Nepaul  war,  it  waa 
aotorious  that  this  contest   wras  foreef 
upon  us  by  the  repeated  and  long  conti- 
nued outrages  of  the  Nepaule>e  upon  tha 
population  of  all  the  adjoining  pMvince^ 
whom  we  were  bound  to  protect,  and  that 
hostilities  were  not  resorted  to  until  thf 
rpmonstrancaa  of  our  government  in  India 
were  found  utterly  unavailing.    The  con* 
duct   of  our  government  was,  indeed^ 
highly  meritorious*  With  that  spirit  of  mo- 
deration which  characterised  real  wisdom, 
and  which  always  bad  signalised  the  prin- 
ciplca  of  lord  Haatinga:  that  distinguished 
npUenaPt  ei^leavQnred^  by  all  die  gpeau 
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of  this  great  empire  i  Was  tt  possible^ 
from  such  a  circumstance,  to  derive  any 
justification  for  the  gloomy  calcii)atioD9 
and  melancholy  prognostics  of  which  we 
had  lately  heard  so  much  i  Sinilar  cal- 
culations and  prognostics  had  been  fre- 
quently indulged  in  throughout  the  late  war, 
and  the  energy  of  the  country,  directed  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  government,  had  been 
always  found  sufficient  to  prove  their  fal- 
lacy. Why,  then,  should  we  despair  of 
our  ability  to  surmount  all  existing  diffi- 
culties ?  The  distress  of  the  people  wa9 
no  doubt  severe,  and  its  severity  was  can- 
didly admitted  in  the  Speech  from  the 
throne.  For  that  distress,  however,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  every  possible  remedy 
would  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment. Into  a  consideration  of  the  causes 
of  this  distress  he  did  not  at  present  pro- 
pose to  enter,  as  the  subject  would  be 
fully  discussed  hereafter.  But  there  were 
two  causes  which  he  could  not  forbear 
from  noticing,  for  they  were  indeed  ob- 
vious :  first,  the  transition  from  a  war  of 
twenty-three  years  duration  to  a  state  of 
peace,  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the 
people  had  to  seek  for  new  avocations : 
and  secondly,  the  reduction  of  the  national 
expenditure  within  one  year  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miUions  to  seventy 
millions,  leaving  a  difference  of  fifty  mil* 
lions.  It  was  evident,  then,  that  such  a 
reduction  must  operate  to  diminish  the 
employment  of  a  vast  number  of  peraonBr 
who,  combined  with  the  soldiers  and  sai- 
lors, and  others  discharged  from  all  the 
departments  of  the  state,  must  necessarily 
give  rise  to  considerable  distress.  The 
country,  however,  could  not  be  surprised 
at  such  consequences,  for  they  were  na- 
turally to  be  expected,  and  had  uniformly 
followed  the  termination  of  every  war. 
The  country  bad  always  been  found  gra- 
dually to  overcome  such  inconveniences^ 
and  why  should  we  despair  of  the  future. 
The  outcry,  then,  of  those  malcontents* 
who  availing  themselves  of  the  existing 
distress,  sought  to  inflame  and  infuriate 
the  public  mind,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
damp  our  spirits  or  to  depress  our  hopes. 
But  the  system  of  those  malcontents  must 
be  guarded  against.  For  they  preached 
the  most  dangerous  innovations.  They 
indeed  endeavoured  to  withdraw  alto- 
gether the  confidence  of  the  people  from 
the  disposition  and  wisdom  of  parliament, 
and  to  shake  the  security  of  the  constitu- 
tion. In  pursuance  of  this  object  a  gene- 
ral cry  was  heard  about  universal  su^go 


the  resources  of  his  great  mind  could  devise, 
to  conciliate  the  fsovemroent  of  Nepaul  be- 
fore he  had  recourse  to  war.  It  was  only 
irhen  those  means  were  fopnd  totally  in- 
effectual that  hostilities  were  commenced, 
and  upon  thateventthe  vigour  of  the  chief 
governor's  councils  became  eminently 
conspicuous,  not  only  in  the  efficiency  of 
his  preparations,  and  the  promptitude  of 
his  movements,  but  in  the  selection  of 
that  able  officer,  general  Ochterlony,  to 
command  the  army.  The  result  of  this 
var  was,  therefore,  such  as  might  be  na- 
turally expected,  and  such  as  to  form  a 
legitimate  cause  of  triumph  in  the  Speech 
from  the  throne. 

That  Speech  was,  he  observed,  satis- 
factoiT  in  a  peculiar  degree,  in  the  pros- 
pect It  held  out  of  every  practicable  re- 
trenchiqent  in  the  scale  of  our  public  ex- 

fenditure.  That  this  prospect  would  be 
ealized  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
But  while  he  felt  assured  that  every  pos- 
sible reduction  would  be  made  in  the  pub- 
lic burthens,,  the  people  would,  he 
trusted,  be  sensible,  that  the  dignity,  the 
power,  and  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment must  be  duly  maintained.  To  pre- 
serve order,  to  ensure  security,  was  ma- 
nifestly essential  not  only  to  the  interests 
of  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  but 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  proper  station 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  this 
view  it  must  be  felt  that  nothing  could  be 
80  expensive  as  weakness  — nothing  so 
prodigal  as  insecurity.  It  therefore  be- 
came the  duty  of  that  House  to  assure 
the  Prince  Regent  of  its  readiness  to  sup- 
port that  system  of  wise  arrangement 
and  vigorous  precaution  Which  it  was  evi- 
dently the  policy  of  his  royal  highness*s 
councils  to  pursue.  The  recommendation 
of  his  royal  highness  fully  to  consider  our 
financial  circumstances,  would,  he  had  no 
doubty  be  duly  attended  to,  and  that  such 
a  system  would  be  adopted,  as  was  best 
calculated  to  preserve  our  national  safety, 
and  to  maintain  inviolate  our  great  na- 
tional credit.  This  subject,  indeed,  called 
for  the  most  serious  examination  of  par- 
liament. It  was  true  that  there  had  been 
a  material  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  but 
yet  not  such  as  to  create  any  degree  of 
despondency.  Up  to  the  month  of  April 
Iast«  it  was  notorious  that  our  revenue 
iiad  been  as  productive  as  in  any  former 
year.  The  falling  off  had  taken  place 
within  t^ie  last  nine  months.  And  was  it 
from  such  a*  circumstance  that  any  cause 
could  exist  for.  despairing  of  the  resources 
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and  SDiiiuiI  piMitmenti*  But  it  waiihe 
duty  of  the  House  to  withstand  such 
efforts,  and  be  bad  no  doubt  that  the  reso- 
lotioQ  of  the  government  irould  meet  with 
an  appropriate  support  io  that  House* 
Sboind  it  becoin€^  necessary  to  provide 
measures  against  Mich  evil  designs,  he  felt 
aatisied  that  that  House  would  be  forward 
CO  do  ito  duty  by  devising  effectual  means 
for  the  safety  of  that  constitution  it  was 
eleeted  to  maintain,  and  that  the  danger 
alioded  to  would  be  completely  repelled, 
whatever  guise  its  authors  might  assume. 
The  interest  of  our  manufactures  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  our  vital  safety  call- 
ed indeed  upon  parliament  to  preserve 
good  order  and  tranquillity.  For  if  that 
order  were  destroyed  ur  endsngered»  those 
who  by  their  capital  could  give  employ- 
toaat  to  the  people,  would  l>e  found  to 
traosfer  their  capital  and  iiklustry  to  other 
countries,  where  that  capital  and  industry 
might  be  more  secure.  It  peculiarly  be- 
hoved, tiien,  thoMe  who  were  most  a^ 
grieved  by  the  want  of  emplo\Onent,  to 
preserve  good' order  and  tranquillity,  and 
to  rally  mond  the  government  and  con« 
atitution,  apon  whose  stability  and  strength 
the  preservation  of  those  great  blessings 
so  mainly  dofiended ;  for  that  disorder  and 
insobordination  must  be  fatal  to  their  in* 
ferestn  which  should  threaieo  the  secu^ 
rity  of  parliament.  The  Mouse  bad  a 
delicate  and  arduous  duty  to  perform. 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  upon 
thenw— one  part  of  the  nation  looked  to 
tbem  for  relief  in  its  distresses,  the  other 
for  the  support  of  property  and  the  con- 
atitution.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
do  their  utmost  to  maintain  that  constitu- 
tioa  we  had  so  long  enjoyed— a  constitu- 
tioD  which,  in  spite  of  clamoor,  was  still 
unrivalled,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  perfect  that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  people.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  moving, 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
to  thank  his  Koyal  Highness  for  his  most 
gracious  Speech : 

**  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness  of  our 
participation  in  the  deep  regret  ex- 
pressed by  his  Royal  Hishoess  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  Majesty^  lamented  indis- 
position : 

'*  To  express  our  satisfiietion  at  the 
assurances  which  bis  Royal  Highness 
continues  to  receive  of  the  friendly  dis* 
position  of  foreign  powers  towards  this 
country,  and  of  their  earnest  deairt  to. 
maintain  the  general  tranquillity : 
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'*  To  oiler  our  humble  congratulations  to 
bis  Royal  Highness  on  the  complete  soocesa 
which  has  attended  the  hostihties  to  which 
he  was  compelled  to  resort  in  vindication 
of  the  honour  of  the  country  against  the 
government  of  Algiers : 

*<  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness,  thati 
we  reflect  with  pride  and  satisfaction  on 
the  splendid  achievmentof  his  Majesty's- 
fleet,  in  conjunction  with  a  squadron  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
gallant  and  able  conduct  of  admiral  vis- 
count Exmouth,  which  led  to  the  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  liberation  of  all 
Christian  captives  then  within  the  territory, 
of  Algiers,  and  to  the  renundation  by  its 
government  of  the  practice  of  Christian 
slavery  ;  and  that  we  are  duly  sensible  of 
the  im|wrtaoce  of  an  arrangement  so  in- 
teresting to  humanitv,  and  reflecting,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  acoom* 
plbhed,  such  signal  hooour  on  the  British 
nation : 

«  To  express  our  thanks  to  his  Royal 
Highness  for  informing  us  that  peace  naa 
bem  concluded  with  the  government  of 
Nepaul,  in  India,  upon  just  and  honoura- 
ble terms,  in  consequence  of  the  judicioua 
arrangetnents  of  the  govemor»general» 
seconded  by  the  bravery  and  perseveranco 
of  his- majesty's  forces,  and  of  those  of  tho 
East  India  company : 

**  To  return  our  humble  thanks  to 
his  Royal  Highnesa  for  having  directed 
the  estimates  for  the  current  year  to  be 
laid  before  us,  and  for  the  gracious  as- 
surance that  they  have  been  form^  upon 
a  full  consideration  of.  all  the  present  clr<» 
cumstances  of  the  country,  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  make  every  reduction  in 
our  establishments  which  the  safety  of  the 
empire  and  sound  policy  allow : 

**  To  assure  his  Royal  Highness  that 
we  shall  not  fail  to  enter  into  an  early 
and  serious  investigation  of  the  state  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure : 

**  That  we  learn  with  sincere  regret 
that  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the 
produce  of  the  revenue  in  the  last  year, 
which  we  shall  be  happy  to  find  may  be 
ascribed  to  temporary  causes ;  and  that  it 
may  be  practicable  to  provide  for  the 
public  service  of  the  year  without  making 
any  addition  to  the  burthens  of  the  people, 
and  without  adopting  any  measure  inju- 
rious to  that  system  by  which  the  public 
credit  of  the  country  has  been  hitherto 
sustained : 

'*  To  return  our  humble  thanks  to  his 
Royal  Highness  for  hia  gracious  commu- 
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nioalion,  of  the  progresa  which  baa^  been 
made  in  carrying  into  effect  the  arran^e^ 
naents  made  in  the  laat  seasion  of  parlia.- 
nent  with  a  view  to  a  new  silver  ceiQage^ 
which  we  trust  wall  be  pro4uctive  of  con* 
eiderable  advantages  to  the  trade*  aod  in- 
ternal  transactionft  of  the  country  ; 

«<  To  a^ure  his  Royal  Highoess  thatf 
we.  ate  fully  sensible  that  Uie  disiressea 
donaequent  upoa  the  lermination  of  a  war 
of  such  unusual  extent  and  durations  have 
been  felt  with  greater  or  les6  sererity 
threughout  ail  the  nations  of  Euiiope^ 
and  liave  been  considerably  aggravated 
by  the  unfavourable  stale  of  the  season : 

i<  That,  while  we  deeply  lanient,  w.ith 
bis  Royal  Highness^  the  pressure  of  these 
evik  upon  this,  oountry,  we  participate  in 
the  apprehenaioii.  expressed  by  his  Royal 
H^^nets»  that  they  are  of  a  nature  not  to 
nd»it  of  an  immediate  remedy ;  and  that 
while  we  ob8erve»  with  peouUar  satialac- 
tion,  the  fortitude  with  which  so:  many 
j^ivations'haye  beeil  heme,  end  the^^tive 
benerolence  winch  has  been  employed  91 
■utigate  them,  we  trust  it  will  he  foMftpd 
that  the  great  sources  of  our  Qatiooal 
prosperity  are  essentially  unimpajredi  and 
that  the  native  energy  of  the  country  wiil» 
at  no  distant  periody  surmount  all  the 
difficulties  in  which  we  are  involved:    . 

u  Xo  assure  his  Royal  HighoesSy  that 
in  considiering  our  internal  situetion,  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  just  indignation  at  the 
attempts  which  have  been  .made  to  take 
advantage  of  tlie  distresses  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  se« 
dition  and  violence : 

<<  That  we  aro  persuaded  his  Royal 
Highness  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
k^alty  and  good  sense  of  the  great  body 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  as  a  security 
against  their  being  perverted  by  tlie  aru 
which  are  employed  to  seduce  them ;  and 
that,  while  his  Royal  Highness  is  wisely 
determined  to  omit  no  precautions  for 
preserving  the  public  peace,  and  for 
counteracting  the  designs  of  the  disaf- 
fected, we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
^afford  our  cordial  support  aad  co-operation 
in  upholding  a  system  of  law  and  govern- 
ment|  from  which  we  have  derived  inesti- 
mable advantages,  which  has  enabled  ns 
to  conclude,  with  unexampled  glory^  a 
•contest  whereon  depended  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind,  and  which  has  been 
•hitherto  felt  by  ourselves,  aa  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  other  nations,  to  be  the  most 
'penect  that  lists  ever  fs^en  to  the  lot  of 
any  people." 
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address*  6akl,tbat  be  ii^tconsideraWe  ods* 
bacrassmentv  aa  wall  from  a  sei^  of 
the  gr^afr  importance  of  the  enbjeo^  an 
from,  a.consciousnesa.of  bis  own.iocapabi^ 
lity*  .  Theseveial  topica alluded^  ia  th«. 
speech  of  the  Prinee  R€|(eot,€aUed»ii» 
doubt,  foe  the  undivided, attention  of  tbiL 
House,  but  there:  was  nirthing  in  the  slat* 
of.  the  Qountry  to  justify  Uiat  degree  of 
gloom  and  .desppndanoy  which  aentepec- 
90M  sought  to  producs^  I  The  epoech  wan 
throughout  marked  by  a.wiiAcandoiir»  foe 
while,  it  dwelt  upon  those  evenbi/wbiob 
fbrmed  is  juat  cause  of  triuespbi  it  QeitheF 
eataggerated  the  public  distress  en  tbe.ont 
hand,. nor  did.it  attempt  on  Uie  oiberto 
blindfobi  parliament  as  to  the  se^ierity  of 
its  pressure*  While  it  adrerted  tp  oiBrr 
oulties,  Which  lie  hoped  would  bo  foimd 
to  exist  but  for  a  short  tins^  the-apaech 
from  the  throne  celled  only  for.  the  con* 
gratulatm  of  the  Hwne  wpno  the  triumph 
of  our  amns*  ./And/ who  could  wirfihold 
tba^iMBgratuIatioU'faQaasuQbiau  aebieve- 
meDt.aa.tbaAfierfosmed«i  AJgieis?  That 
achievement  iodeedf  and  the  underiakiog 
wlucb  lad  to  it,. served  to  ahow  ibtA  Great 
Britain  was  forward  to  rensedy  an  CYil,  by 
the  exertion  of  whioh.  it  eould  not  be  par* 
aopally  afieoted ;  Ibat  without  wy  imsso* 
diata  interest  of  its  own,  to  consultf  the 
praellca  of  bijustkae  or.ppprestion  lowarda 
other  nations  .W;sa  enough  to  ea^cfte  active 
ioterpositton*  TUs  achieyemenlv  indeed, 
fM-esen  ted  afurther  dispUy  efthegsUanftry  of 
our  navyi  recalling  to  our  reiHdlectioo»  thitt 
however  daszled  we  had  been  of  late  yeara 
by  our  military  exploits,  the  only  reason  why 
our  navy  had  not  con  tinusdlo  conquer  waa» 
because  it.  had  had  no  enemy  to  contend 
with*  The.  acceetsion  to  our  n^tiosud  fame 
which  our  navy  had  obtained  in  this  tci- 
stance^  wsa  indubitably  of  the  utmost  io^ 
portance,  forming,  as  it  did,  an  additional 
bulwark  for  our  national  security,  aa  well 
aa  for  the  great  object  of  the  expedition. 
The  observation  was  often  beard,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  if  those  blessings  did  not  include  a 
reduction  of  the  pid>lic  expense;  and  that 
observation  was  undoubtedly  just*  But  had 
not  important  reductions  silready  taken 
place ;  and  was  there  not  efiery  reason  to 
took  for  still  further  reduction.  He  had 
no  doubt  indeed  that  reductioii  would  be 
carried  as  far  as  a  due  regard  to  oircum- 
stanees  would  warrant,  and  that  the  exer* 
tion  of  a  wise  |ovemment»  with  the  pa* 
tienee  of  a  sonaiderate  people^  wenU  bw 
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Ibond  sdoii  to  Mc^  us  Jfroin  iH  Mr  difl* 
euHies.  But  it  should  be  rMoHeeted  tint 
chef  ^DTerometit  tnd  Ae  piiMiile  htd  greM 
And  iftfperiota  dtiti«ft  to  pertbnn ;  and  it 
blecioletfae  peoole  to  eonflfderlhaitts  they 
eodounged  ana  eneited  the  goyerameDt 
to  prtMeente  the  iMe  ardvout  contait, 
tfiat  In  paftteipoling  the  g;lofi«s  ^hith 
marked  theprogfte  ahd  lermfnlltion  of 
that  contest,  they  Were  bound  patiently 
to  hear  thb  bmthenB,  and  hooettlv  to  da- 
charge  the  debts  whieh,  through  that  eon« 
testy  were  inevitably  contracted.  From  the 
Cofisideratien  of  this  doty,  then;  he  trusted 
the  people  of  England  wodld  neter  aUow 
^  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  br  the  deltt* 
*  iive  appeals  of  thosoy  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grie- 
vancesy  were  found  haranguing  large  as- 
aemblfes  upon  topkt  which  were  ooite 
above  the  cooiprebension  of  the  vwgar. 

tffeary  hear !  from  the  oppori  tloo  sideof the 
Pou^].  But  the  design  of  such  dema- 
Segues  could  not  be  misundeiatood.  Un- 
er  the  pretence  of  dedaiming  about  pub- 
lic distreuy  those  dema|^gue8  were  in 
fkct  seeking  only  thetr*  own  private 
Interest.  '  Such  demagogues  were  indeed 
Ua  bad  dk  the  fanatics  irho  went  forth  with 
the  biNe  in  oiie  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  preachinft'  peace  and  benevoleocey 
whfle  tney  mMitated  war  and  bloodshed. 
But  he  trusted,  with  the  speech  from  the 
.throne,  that  the  good  sense  and  loyalty  of 
the  country  would  efectually  defeat  those 
wild  and  desperate  projects.  In  referring 
to  those  orojects,  he  did  not  mean  to  call 
upon  parliament  for  the  enactment  of  any 
atroog  meaauret  to  put  down  their  authors. 
Their  proceedings  were  no  doubt  calcu* 
lated  to  create  alarm,  but  those  dema- 
gogues and  their  acts  would  die  of  them- 
selves. He  did  not  therefbre  mean  that 
the  deliberations  of  parlisment  should  be 
influeneed  by  the  ebullitions  of  their  fury, 
•r  that  it  shoafd  proceed  to  legislate  in  any 
vindictive  spirit. 

Hon  dviom  sidor  prava  jubentiiuii 
Memo  quatit  solaii. 

Bevertin^  tothe  severity  of  the  public 
distress,  which  he  trusted  that  every  pos- 
aible  means  would  be  devised  to  rehevOy 
and  that  with  this  view  every  practicable 
Teduction  would  be  made  in  the  public 
expenditure,  the  hon.  gentleman  betfgv^ 
the  people  to  cfompare  their  condition 
With  Chat  of^odier  mitlbnf,  In  which  great 
towns  had  been  desfrdyed;  aud  whole  dis- 
trtcu  depopuhted  by  tlie  progress  of  the 
war;  aud  faeuc^  it  wduM  be  firaod  that 


iUa  country  had  noly  oampavatMy  a^ 
touch  veaaon  to  complain.      Th»  ootnpa*> 
risen  would  also  suggest,  that  until  the 
waste  of  war  was  repaired  ia  other  nations^ 
which  repair  would  require  the  eapendi- 
ture  of  a  considerable  capital,  our  coas^- 
Bserce  ooold  not  be  expected  to  lesame 
ks  activity  with  our  foraier  customers. 
That  expectatioBy  however,  iraa  naturally 
to  be  inuulged,  and  when  it  was  realiae^ 
it  must  operate  as  a  nroportioiial  atimulua 
to  our  induBtry,  which  promised  to  aupply 
that  defidencr  of  revenue  alhided  to  in  the 
speech  i)rom  the  throne ;  which  defideucy 
sdthough  so  serious,  could  not  serve  to 
justiiy  any  tbnig  like  gloom  or  despair 
dency  as  to  the  msncku  resources  of  thb 
great  and  enterprising  country.     After 
some  further  animadversions  upon  the  se- 
veral objecta  aUoded  to  in  the  speech,  and 
A»rcihly  aiding  the  propriety  or  inaintain*- 
Ing  an  adequate  military  force  for  the  fu(- 
iihnent  of  our  pledge  to  the  allies  to  coi- 
operate  in  the  maintenance  ofthattran*- 
quillity  in  France,  which  was  so  rapidly 
re-establishing  there— for  the  protecciou 
of  those  colonies  which  so  materially  con- 
tributed to  our  own  domestic  advantage-^ 
for  the  preservation  of  that  fieace  and 
good  order  et  home,  which  were  so  etsen* 
Sal  to  our  security,  the  hon.  geiltleman 
concluded  with  observiog,  that  under  all 
the  considerations  he  had  stated,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  second  the  address. 

Mr.  Poni&nbif  began  by  expressing  his 
entire  concurrence  with  many  of  the  ob- 
aervations  which  had  been  so  eloquently 
made  by  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
address,  and,  like  them,  professed  himself 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  disposed  to  ex- 
aggerate the  existing  distresses  of  the 
country,  or  to  add  to  the  present  feelings 
of  despondency.  He  agreed  with  them, 
that  the  fate  of  the  country  was  at  all 
times,  but  now  most  particularly,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  parliainent ;  and  that  on 
the  conduct  of  that  House  in  particular, 
during  this  session,  depended  very  much 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  country. 
The  first  paragraph  of  the  Speech  entirely 
coincided  with  bis  own  views,  haraely, 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  late 
conflict  with  the  dey  of  Algiers.  With 
respect  to  the  second,  namely,  that  which 
related  to  the  war  in  India,  be  should  ndt 
at  present  make  any  remarks,  though  he 
by  no  means  gave  any-  f^dge  reapectiBg 
what  he  ahould  do  when  the  quaation 
should  hereafter  come  before  the  House. 
The  rest  of  the  speech,  and  the  addreas 
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founded  on  the  speech,    referred  prin- 
cipally to  the  revenue,  and  to  the  state  of 
4he  countryi    On  these  particular  points 
iie  felt  himself  irresistibly  bound  to  differ 
irom  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  ad- 
dress.   It  was  unnecessary  for  him  here 
to  repeat  that  the  Speech  delivered  from 
the  tnrone  was  always  considered  as  the 
production  of  ministers.    It  was  proper 
.that  this  shoald  be  kept  in  view  m  the 
<observationsnecessarily  made  in  parliament 
on  the  speech,  as  whatever  remarks  might 
4>e  made  on  it,  were  solely  made,  on  the 
Iground  of  its  beingn  ministerial  document, 
«nd  could  not  therefore  be  considered  as 
liaviDg  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  illus- 
trious personage  by  whom  it  was  delivered. 
'He  merely  stated    this,  because  he  in- 
tended to  submit  some   remarks  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  on  the  Speech 
delivered  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  ses- 
•sion  of  parliament  by  the  commissioners, 
and  on  that  which  bad  this  day  been  de- 
iivered  by  the  Prince  Regent.    Previous, 
however,  to  doing  so,  he  would  wish  a 
paragraph  in  the  former  to  be  read  by  the 
^lerk,    and  which  was  accordingly  read. 
**  His  Royal  Highness  is  happy  to  inform 
you,  that  the  manufacturers,  commerce, 
and  revei^e  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition.     The  Prince 
Regent  laments  the  heavy  pressure  upon 
the  country  which  such  exertions  could 
not  fail  to  produce ;  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness has  commanded  us  to  assure  you, 
that  you  may  rely  on  every  disposition  en 
his  part  to  concur  in  such  measures  of 
economy,    as  may  be  found    consistent 
with  the  security  of  the  country,  and  with 
that  station  which  we  occupy  in  Europe." 
The  House  had  now  heard  the  profes- 
sions of  economy  made  by  ministers  at  the 
opening  of  last  session,    and  they  were 
able  to  judge,    and    the   country  could 
judge,  how  far  they  were  to  be  credited. 
Ministers  had  last  year  advised  his  Royal 
Highness  to  tell  both  Houses  of  parliament 
that  the  country  was  in  a  flourishing  con> 
*.dition,  but  in  no  one  instance  had  that 
been  proved  to  be  true.    They  had  also 
said  they  would  adopt  measures  of  eco- 
nomy.   It  was  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  what  measures  had  been  proposed 
last  session,   which    those  who   brought 
them  forward,  thought  to  be  of  essential 
consequence  to  the  country.    These  mea- 
sures tended  to  abolish  many   kinds  of 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  to  introduce 
economy;    but  how  had  they  been  re- 
ceived by  his  Majesty's  miaiaten  i  Was  it 


not  an  iodJaputaUe  fact  that  they  had  on 
every  occasion  resisted  them  i  Was  it  not 
also  equally  true  that  they  decidedly  op- 
posed every  exertion  made  to  save  unne- 
cessary expenses,  and  resisted  one  pro- 
posal for  economy  after  another,  till  tfaey 
were,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  obliged 
by  the  votes  of  tlie    House,    with   the 
greatest  reluctance,  to  cut  down  what  they 
otherwise  would  have  strenuously  clung 
to  ?  When  such  conduct  was  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  he  desired  to  know 
what  real  encouragement  there  was  now 
to  hope    that  a  different  line  of  policy 
would   be  followed  by  ministers  for   the 
time  to  come?    What    ground  had  the 
country  now  to  believe  that  ministers  were 
more  sincere  than  they  were  before,  or 
that  their  conduct  would  be  marked  with 
more  anxiety  for  the.  public  welfare  thaa 
it  had  hitherto  been  i    It  was  said,  that 
the  causes  of  these  distresses  were  merely 
temporary.    He  professed  himself  by  no 
means  actuated  by  any  wish  to  exaggerate 
the    distresses,    or  to   give    them    any, 
even  the  slightest  colourinfr.     He  was,  on 
the  contrary,  «ather  willing  to  admit  (he 
would  say  hope),  that  this,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, was  true.     But  he  denied  that  this  waa 
the  whole  cause  ofour  present  calamity,  and 
trusted  he  should  be  able  to  prove  his  asser- 
tion before  he  sat  down.    Last  session  we 
were  told  by  the  right  hon.  the  cliancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  sufficient  provision 
had  been  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  year.    It  was  worth  while  to  notice^ 
how  that  provision  had  been  made  up, 
and  he  would  therefore  do  so,  taking  it  in 
round  numbers.    There  were  three  mil- 
lions on  one  account  with  the  Bank,  six 
on  another,  5,600,000/.  the  surplus  unap- 
plied of  the  grants  for  the  year  1815,  and 
three  millions  which  the  right  hoii.  gen- 
tleman assumed,  would  be  the  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund.    But  he  contended, 
there  was  no  surplus  whatever  now,  nay, 
were  it  necessary,   he  might  carry    the 

Koint  a  great  way  further,  and  say  more, 
fuch  had  been  said  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  preserving  the  public  faith,  and 
no  man  could  be  more  anxious  that  this 
should  be  done  than  he  wus.  There  was, 
as  he  maintained,  no  existence  whatever 
for  the  sinking  fund,  if  it  was  considered 
fB  a  means  of  redeeminff  the  debt.  When 
we  spoke  of  a  sinking  fund,  we  obviously 
and  unquestionably  meant  that  k  waa 
something  by  which  a  debtor  was  enabled 
to  lessen  his  debt.  This  was  the  obvious 
and  indtfputabfe  laeaiupg  of  a  real  sinking 
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Aindy  and  he  would  be  glad  to  learii  what 
other  rational  definition  could  be  given  of 
it.  Surely  then  the  sinking  fund,  which 
ioBtead  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
country,  left  it  equally  as  bad  as  when  it 
found  it^  deserved  no  such  name.  The 
revenue  had  now  totally  failed ;  and  were 
they  to  take  the  whole  of  the  sinking  fund 
in  Its  room,  they  would  still  be  obliged  to 
borrow  a  considerable  sum,  he  would  not 
aav  ten  millions,  but  still  it  must  be  a  con- 
aiderable  sum.  It  was  obvious  to  the 
plainest  understanding  that  no  benefit 
whatever  could  result  to  the  country  from 
ten  millions  being  taken  from  the  public 
debt  on  one  page  by  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  while  the  same  sum  was 
added  to  it  on  the  other. 

While  such  was  the  real  nature  of  the 
case,  he  begged  to  ask  how  it  was  possible 
for  ministers  to  assert,  as  they  had  done 
last  year,  that  the  revenue  of  the  country 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;   and  now, 
when  they  saw  the  total  destruction  of  the 
revenue,   how  could  they  declare  it  had 
arisen   from  merely   temporary  causes? 
Such  could  not  certainly  ha#  arisen  from 
a  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  war 
to  a  state  of  peace.    The  war  undoubtedly 
had  been  long  in   its   continuance,   and 
had  been  attended   during  the  whole  of 
that  continuance  with  an  unparalleled  ex- 
pense.    Still,  however,  no  man  who  dis- 
passionately   viewed   the   subject,    could 
admit  that  the  return  of  peace  had    at 
once  produced  this  dreadful  mass  of  evils. 
It  was  equally  worthy  of  remark,  that  ot 
the  time  this  Speech  was  delivered  by  the 
commissioners,  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace,  and  was  so  still.     On 
the  one  occasion   our  revenue   was   de- 
scribed as  flourishing,  and  on  the  other 
as  having   greatly  failed.     Now,    if  the 
cause  of  the  calamity  was  a  mere  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace,  why,  one  might 
naturally  ask,  had  the  calamity  not  been 
in  some  degree  alleviated  before  the  pre- 
sent period  ?  Twelve  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  speech  was  delivered,  and 
instead  of  amelioration,  the  country  was 
a  thousand  times  worse.     This  could  not 
be  the  case   if  the  cause   were  a  mere 
transition  from  war  to  peace.    It  became, 
therefore,   the  House   to  be   extremely 
cautious  in  delivering    their  opinion    re- 
specting the  existing  distresses.    He,  for 
one,    decidt*dly    condemned   the  idea  of 
their  arising  from  temporary  causes,  and 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  thinking  the 
House  guilty  of  attempting  to  delude  the 
(VOL.  XJtXV.) 


people  of  the  country,  if  they  gave  that 
as  their  opinion.     He  knew  that  it  wag 
morally  impossible  for  a  British  parliament 
to  act  in  that  manner,  and  were  they  to 
do  so,  then,  he  was  persuaded,  no  intel- 
ligent individual  in    the   country   would 
believe  them.    The  real  cause  of  the  dis-* 
tress  were,  the  immense  debt  and  taxa- 
tion of  the  country.    It  was  by  these  that 
the  people  were  so  dreadfully  borne  down 
as  they  were  at  present.    Wlien,  there- 
fore, we  presumed  to  exhort  the  people 
to  exercise  fortitude  under  the  trials  they 
were  called  to  endure,  and  to  be  patient 
while  they  made  so  many  sacrifices,  it  was 
surely  the  duty  of  the  House  to  speak  the 
truth,    the   whole  truth   to   the    people, 
and  not  attempt  to  blind  or  delude  them 
by  a  false  statement  of  what    we're   the 
real  grounds  of  their  calamity;  and  it  was 
equally  the    duty  of  the  House  to  show 
the  country  that  they  were  determined  to 
act  as  the  representatives  o(  such  a  nation 
as  Great  Britain  were  bound  to  act ;  that 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  put  ofl^  their 
guard  by  the  promises  of  ministers,  but 
would,  by  rigid  economy,  show  they  felt, 
as  representatives  ought  to  feel,  what  was 
their  duty,  and  would  manfully  and  con- 
scientiously    discharge   that  duty.     Day 
after  day  had  promises  of  economy  been 
made,  but  the  painful  experience  of  the 
country  demonstrated  how  little  intention 
there  was  to  perform  those  promises.     This 
particularly   led  him  to  believe,  that  by 
adopting  the  address    as  now   proposed, 
the  House   would    be  only  deluding  the 
people,  and  exposing   themselves  to  the 
danger  of  being  hereafter  blamed  by  their 
own  consciences  for  a  dereliction  of  duty. 
Much  had  been  said  respecting  the  at- 
tempts made  by  some  individuals  to  in- 
flame the  public  mind,  by  stating  circum- 
stances in  aggravation  of  the  present  dis- 
tresses^ which  had  no  connexion  with  the 
real  causes.  For  himself,  he  felt  confident 
that  no  man  could  charge  him  with  having 
ever,  in   the  smallest  degree,  directly  or 
indirectly,  given  any  countenance  to  such 
inflammatory  designs ;  but  this  he  knew, 
that  if  the  House  wij^hed  to  give  the  peo- 
ple any  confidence  in  what  they  did,  it 
was  only  by  showing  their  determination 
to   do   their  duty,    that  that   confidence 
could  be  produced.  It  was  only  by  showing 
that  they  would  trust  to  no  class  of  minis- 
ters, whatever  party  those  ministers  might 
be  of,  but  would  themselves,  with  all  that 
attention,  anxiety,  impartiality,  and  a  love 
of  justicei  which  as  the  representative!  of  a 
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mighty  empiire  they  owed  to  their  coDSti- 
iuentt,  examine  into  and  correct  whatever 
abuses  they  found  to  exUt  in  the  public 
^vernment  of  the  country.      The  people 
naturally  looked   up  to  the  wiadom  and 
energy   of  parliament,  and  it  would  be 
painful  in  the  extreme  that  the  good  they 
expected  from  that  wiadom   and  energy 
ahould  be  withheld  from  them.  In  looking 
still  further  into  the  argument  respecting 
the  temporary  nature  of  our  calamities,  one 
naturally  supposed  from  their  being  called 
temporary,  that  ministers  had  strong  ex- 
pectations of  some  relief.    Now,  he  would 
ask,  where  were  the  resources  from  which 
9uch  relief  was  to  come  ?  Was  it  from  the 
manufacturing  interests  I  Alas !  the  pain- 
ful experience  of  thousands  demonstrated 
the  ruin  of  those  interests.      Was  it  from 
commerce?     There  were  in  the  House 
many  commercial  men,  but  was  there  one 
of  them  who  would  say,  that  he  entertained 
the  smallest  hope  of  an  improved  state  iu 
that  quarter?      In  looking  around,  the 
prospect   was    equally  gloomy   in  every 
direction.      No  improvement  was  to  be 
hoped  for,  unless  the  House  did  their  duty 
by  feeling  sincerely  for  the  people,  and 
carrying  that  feeling  into  practice.    Mi- 
nisters had  now  declared  their  intention  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  country. 
He  sincerely  wished  they  bad  begun  that 
reduction  a  little  earlier,  as  they  might 
then    have  secured  more   confidence    to 
themselves  from  the  people  than  they  now 
unfortunately  had.    They  had  put  it  off  as 
long  as  they  Could,  and  when  the  House 
was  about  to  assemble,  they  had  then  be- 
gun.     Now,    why   had  they  not  begun 
sooner  ?    He  was  convinced,  that  it  was 
the  dread  of  meeting  parliament,  not  any 
wish  of  their  own,  that  made  them  now 
commence  tlie  work.    They  remembered 
the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  last 
session,  and  the  consequences  which  those 
discussions  had  produced,  and,  afraid  to 
meet  them  again,  they  now  began  to  re- 
duce.   Was  it  then  proper,  he  would  ask, 
was  it  reasonable,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
country  should  be  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  men,  who  had  discovered  no  wish  what- 
ever to  decrease  expensive  establishments 
when  no  longer  called  for,  but  on  the  con- 
trary showed  every  inclination  at  least  to 
retam,  if  not  to  increase  them  ?    Besides 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  parliament 
had  not  been  earlier  assembled.      Minis- 
ters^ must  have    known  that  the  early 
meeting  of  parliament  was  the  general 
^iUi  of  the  country,  «id  that  no  inconve- 


nteoc^  conld  have  beeif  sustained  by  that 
wish  being  gratified.  Had  they  been  sin- 
cere in  their  professions  of  economy  nnd 
retrenchment,  they  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  proving  that  sincerity  to  the  public  by 
calhng  parliament  together,  and  speedily 
beginning  to  carry  these  proCesaions  into 
practice.  But  he  imagined,  that  whatever 
advantages  he  and  those  who  were  of  his 
opinion  might  see  in  the  speedy  assem- 
bling of  parliament,  ministers  saw  the 
great  inconveniences  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to,  and  therefore  resolved  tn  post- 
pone it  as  long  as  they  possiblv  could. 
The  debates  of  last  session  seemed  to  have 
given  them  some  alarm,  and  they  therefore 
prevented  those  debates  from  being  trou- 
blesome to  them  as  long  as  they  could. 

Feeling  these  things  very  strongly,  and 
feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  House 
endeavouring  by  every  exertion  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  he  had  pre- 
pared an  amendment,  respecting  which  he 
begged  to  say,  that  it  contained  no  lan- 
guage of  despondency  or  exaggeration, 
but  a  plain  honest  statement  of  facts,  and 
a  declaration  Jiy  which  the  House,  should 
it  adopt  the  amendment,  would  come  to  a 
determination  to  show  itself  ready  without 
delay  to  go  into  the  state  of  the  natieo, 
and  make  every  investigation  which  the 
urgency  of  the  case  required.    Before  be 
read  that  amendment,  he  called  on  the 
House  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  now  placed,  and  the  duty  they 
were  now  called  to  discharge  to  the  pub- 
lic.   The  nation  was  at  this  moment  look- 
ing up  to  the  House  with  an  awful  and 
indescribable  anxiety.    Every  eye  was  di- 
rected to  their  proceedings.    By  their  dis- 
charging the  duty  which  was  now  devolv^ 
on  tbem,  in  the  manner  which  they  ought, 
they  would  secure  the  love  and  afiection 
of  the  people,  but  should  they  act  in  a 
different  maimer— should  they  show  the 
country  that  they  still  wished  the  delusion 
to  be  continued,  then  indeed  would  every 
claim  to  public  confideoce  be  lost— des- 
pondency anddiscontent  succeed—and,  to 
say  the  least,  that  want  of  union  between 
the  representative  and  the    constituent 
would  take  place,  which  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  unpleasant  effects.  Should 
his  amendment  be  unfortuniately  n^atived 
he  trusted  that  a  noble  friend  of  his,  who 
had  last  year  made  a  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  make  inquiry  into  the  national 
expenditure,  would  again  revive  his  motion. 
It  had  unfortunately  been  lost  by  tlie  un- 
happy influence  of  ministora— the  influence 
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mi  oMint  oftheir  doquence  uitergQmeiiu 
only—fa  laugh] ;  but  he  tnuted,  in  the 
«tenl  of  the  present  ameodment  being  lott, 
kit  noble  friend  would  revive  it«  The  right 
hoD.  gentleman  then  concluded  by  moving, 
thai  the  fellowinff  amendment  be  adopted  • 
in  that  part  w  the  addreM  wirich 
relates  to  the  financial  distremet  of  the 
•oontry:— 

TThat  we  have  teen  with  the  deepest 
oonoem  the  continued  [embarratsments  of 
our  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce ;  the  alarming  deficiency  of  the  re- 
▼enne  and  the  unexampled  and  increasing 
distresses  of  all  dastet  of  hit  majett/s  fiitth- 
fnl  subjects.  Of  Uiete  factt  be  wat  sure 
no  one  could  have  any  doubt. 

*<  That  we  are  willing  to  indulge  the 
hepe  that  these  distresses  may  be  found, 
in  part,  to  have  originated  from  circum- 
stances of  a  temporary  nature,  and  that 
.  tome  alleviation  of  them  may  be 'produced 
by  the  continuance  of  peace,  but  that  we 
should  ill  discharge  our  duty  to  his  royal 
highness,  and  be  guilty  of  countenancing 
a  most  dangerous  delusion,  were  we  to 
conceal, from  him  our  opinion  thst  the 
pressure  that  now  weighs  so  heavily  on  the 
resources  of  the  country,  is  much  more 
extensive  in  its  operation,  more  severe  in 
its  effects,  more  deep  and  general  in  itt 
cf  otet,  and  more  difficult  to  be  removed 
than  thst  which  htt  prevailed  at  Uie  ter- 
Biinaiion  of  any  former  war. 

^  That  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
tame  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  all  ranks  have  hitherto  borne 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  labour, 
will  continue  to  support  them  under  such 
burthens  as  may  be  found  indbpensably 
necessary  for  the  unavoidsble  exigencies 
of  the  public  service,  but  that  to  maintain 
this  disposition  it  is  incumbent  on  this 
House,  by  a  severe  and  vigilant  exercise 
•f  ita  powers  to  prove  to  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, that  the  sacrifices  which  it  may  be 
their  painfol  duty  to  make,  are  strictly  li- 
mited to  the  real  necessities  of  the  state. 

'*  That  while  we  acknowledge  the  gra- 
cious dispositions  announced  m  his  royal 
highness  s  speech  from  'the  throne,  we 
cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that  his 
royal  highness  should  not  nave  been 
sooner  advised  to  adopt  measures  of  die 
most  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment, 
particularly  with  respect  to  our  mfiiury 
ettabliahments ;  that  a  prompt  and  efiec- 
tual  reduction  in  this  and  every  other 
hrandi  of  our  expenditure,  Us  majesty's 
faichfol  Comment  most  naturally  lodt  as 


the  first  step  1»  relieve  the  sufi^rings  and 
redress  the  grievances  of  which  the  people 
so  Justly  compldin,  and  that  to  enable  them- 
selves to  iktih\%x  \m  royifl  highntss  by  their 
advice  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  so  im- 
periously called  for  by  the  present  situation 
of  the  country,  they  will  lose  no  time  in 
instituting  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  nation.'* 

Mr.  Bathursi  said,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  moved  the  amendment  had 
referred  to  the  speech  of  the  Prince  He- 
gent  at  the  openmg  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  and  had  asked,  if  the  language 
there  held  on  particular  topics  could  now 
be  justified  i  He  thought  it  must  be  felt 
bv  every  one,  that  circumstances  mi^ht 
change,  as  in  this  case  he  was  of  opinion 
they  had  done,  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  come  forward  now  with  a 
statement  materiallv  differing  from  that 
which  they  were  bound  to  make  then. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  revenue 
of  the  country  were  at  that  time  described 
to  be  in  a  fiourishing  state,  and  he  had 
asked,  if  this  had  subsequently  appeared  i 
Not  content  with  pressing  this  on  the 
House,  he  had  represented  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  to  have  been  spoken  of  in 
similar  terms.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
then  state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try, nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  ad- 
vanced ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  country 
was  at  that  time  certainly  in  a  fiourishing 
condition.  On  the  subject  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  it  had  been  truly  afserted 
by  the  noble  mover  of  the  ^dress,  to 
have  been  in  a  prosperous  situation  up  to 
the  month  of  April.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  not  discover  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  that  speech,  or  In 
the  events  which  had  since  occurred,  with 
which  ministers  could  fairly  be  re- 
proached.— The  next  topic  to  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  adverted,  was 
that  part  of  the  speech  of  last  year, 
in  which  the  Prince  Regent  had  expressed 
his  disposition  to  concur  in  such  measures 
of  economy  as  might  be  recommended  to 
him  by  the  House.  Instead  of  intimating 
that  he  would  lend  himself  to  any  such 
plan  which  they  should  adopt,  his  royal 
highness  might  have  assured  them  that  he 
would  recommend  such  measures  to  the 
adoption  of  his  ministers.  This,  however, 
had  not  been  asserted  in  the  speech,  and 
nothing  had  occurred  that  coula  be  proved 
to  contradict  the  declaration  of  the  dispo- 
thien  of  hit  royal  highnett  to  fiivoor  re^ 
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trenchment  and  economy.    He  thought  it 
right  to  olTer  these  remarks  on  the  speech 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  felt  it  had  no  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  subject  in  debate.    It  was 
now  seen  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  been 
advised  to  recommend  retrenchment,  and 
also  to  advise  that  which  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  must  have 
passed  over  from  what  had  fallen   from 
pirn     while     introducing     his     amend- 
ments    He  wished    to   direct  the  right 
hon.   gentleman's   attention   to  that  pa- 
ragraph in   the  speech,  in   which,  aiter 
lamenting     the    deficiency    in    the    re- 
venue, the  Prince  Regent  suggests  to  the 
House  the  propriety  of  entering  into  an 
/early  investigation  of  the  state  or  the  in- 
come and  expenditure   of  the  country* 
This  recommendation  was  echoed  in  the 
address  which  had  been   moved,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  the  House  should  as- 
sure his  royal  highness  that  they  would 
not  fail  to  enter  into  an  early  and  serious 
investigation  of  the  state  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  country.    Did  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  suppose  his  royal 
highness  would  have  been  advised  to  give 
such  a  recommendation,  had  not  ministers 
been  disposed  to  take  the  course  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished  them  to 
take — had  they  not  been  sincerely  desir- 
pus  of  such  an  inquiry  ?     The  retrench- 
ment now  recommended,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  was  very  well :   but 
why, was  it  not  done  sooner?      On  this 
subject  he  could  nut  but  think  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  manifested  more  than  a 
fair  impatience,  as  after  a  war  of  such 
xnagnitude  and  duration  as  the  one  re- 
cently brought  to  a  clo^e,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  re- 
duce the  public  expenditure  to  that  which 
was  suited  to  a  time  of  peace.     It  must 
be  a  work  of  time.     The  right  hon.  gen- 
tlen^ian  had  appeared  to  think  the  reduc- 
tions in  contemplation  had  been  suspended 
for  a  f^w  weeks,  and  were  only  at  last 
brought  forward,  because  parliament  was 
^bout  to  assemble.     From  what  he  had 
said,  it  should  almost  seem  that  he  was 
of  opinion  it  was  a  new  discovery  on  tho 
part  of  ministers  that  parliament  was  to 
meet  at  all.     It  would  however  be  felt 
tliat  they  knew  parliament  must  meet,  or 
the  business  could  not  go  on  ;  and,  know- 
ing this,  it  was  not  very  hkely  that  they 
ahould  suspend  the  reductions  about  to 
take  place  for  a  few  weeks  till  parliament 
tgain  assembled.     It  would  be  in  vaiii| 


therefore,  fp  state  wha^  redyctioRa  would 
have   been   made  under  other  circum- 
stances, or  what  were  now  in  progress ; 
as  these  must  soon  be  brought  in  a  regular 
way  before  the  House,  and  they  wouhjL  be 
immediately  followed  by  a  motion  fojr  a 
full  and  complete  investigation   of    the 
whole  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  nation.— Leaving  those  allegationa  of 
the  right  hon«  gentleman,  wbich  hf  had 
not  followed  up,  to  the  eloquent  explana- 
tions previously  afforded   bj  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  address,  he  would  re- 
mark, that  inqiiiries  into  the  present  com- 
mercial  and  agricultural  distress  of  the 
country  appoared  to  be  necessary  under 
existing  circumst^npesy  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  means  they  might  be  alle- 
viated, apd    to  determine  whether   one 
measure  which  suggested  itself— the  only 
one,  be  feared,  by  which  they  could  be 
immediately  relieved  —  would  be  beces- 
sary. — But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
next  stated  his  views — not  very  fully  to 
be  sure — of  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.     Taking  the  utmost  he  could 
advance  to  be  proved,  it  would  be  fotiad 
to  amount  to  little  that  could  alarm,  but 
it  would  be  seen  that  at  present  he  bad 
no  means  of  comparing  the  expenditure 
with  the  revenue  of  the  country,  until  be 
knew  what  were  the  reductions  that  were 
to  be  made.    Granting,  however,  that  tbe 
comparison  which  be  had  attempted   to 
make  was  in  every  respect  correct,  what 
was  the  result  ?      Why,  that  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  with  the  sinking  fund,  was 
nearly  on  a  par  with  its  expenditure ;  and 
though  we  paid  none  off,  we  should  not 
go  on  incurring  debt.    If  this  were  to  be 
regarded  as  that  state  of  things  which  was 
to  be  permanent,  he  would  grant  that  it 
would  be  very  bad,  as  it  would  disappoint 
the  reasonable  hopes  of  tbe  people,  who 
had  looked  forward  to  see  the  public  debt 
in  the  course  of  being  paid  off  by  means 
of  the  sinking  fund.     But  he  did  not  con- 
sider this  situation  of  our  affairs  one  at  all 
likely  to  be  permanent ;  and  at  present  be 
thought  it  sufficient  to  express  a  hope 
that  a  very  short  time  would  prove  it  but 
temporary.     The  right  hon.  geotlemaa 
had  asked,  how  much  of  the  distress  waa 
temporary?     In  reasoning  on  this  subject, 
he  had  appeared  to  confound  cause  and 
cffecL     He  bad  stated,  that  at  present 
there  was  no  surplus  of  revenue ;  that  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  so  com- 
pletely balancedt  that  nothing  rsiaained 
of  the  fbnner  after  the  Uuer  1^  beesi 
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met  to  pay  off  the  public  debt;,  but  he 
did  not  show  that  this  was  what  we 
had  lo  expect*  The  right  hoiu  gentleman 
bad  said  chat  it  wa«  so ;  but  there  were 
two  thinj^s  to  be  taken  into  the  reckoning 
r^the  reductiims  about  to  be  made,  apd 
the  probable  improTement  of  the  revenue. 
One  circumslance  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  dwelt  on.  was  to  be 
eagarded  as  a  cause  of  the  falling  off  in 
the  revenue.  The  agricultural  distress 
had  pn»duced  throughout  the  country  a 
great  diminution  d  the  consumption  of 
those  articles  on  which  the  taxes  and  ma- 
nufactories depended.  It  was  at  present 
iiopodbiblei  for  the  farmer  to  indulge  in 
those  luxuries  and  commodities  which  he 
formerly  could  purchase,  and.  from  which 
much  of  the  public  revenue  arose.  He 
therefore  looked  at  that  as  one -of  the 
great  cause»  of  the  present  deficiency; 
and  the  laie  unfavourable  harvest  most 
undoubtedly  aggravated  the  evil.  Had 
the  crops  been  housed  earlier,  he  thought 
it  probable  that  a  different  prospect  would 
now  have  been  presented  to  our  view. 
On  the  subject  of  our  commerce,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  appealed  to  commer* 
eial  men  if  they  saw  any  immediate  pros- 
pect of  an  increaiie  of  trade.  He  had 
■oade  this  appeal  a»  if  ministers  had  held 
out  a  hope  of  discovering  something  new, 
by  which  the  present  depression  might  be 
cemoved.  They  had  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Nothing  new  was  expected  or 
wanted ;  all  they  looked  forward  to,  was 
a  revival  of  trade.  Last  year  we  bad  a 
great  eaport  trade,  aiul  ministers  now 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  it  again  re- 
vive. He  thought  there  could  be  nobody 
who  did  nut  see  that  a  variety  of  causes 
bad  combined  to  produce  the  present  ef- 
fects«  which  were  so  severely  felt;  and 
no  man  could  say  at  what  precise  moment 
they  would  cease :  but,  looking  at  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  country,  and  its  exter- 
nal relations;  looking  at  its  wealth  and 
KQMurces,  he  was  satisfied  that  confidence 
would  revive  and  prosperity  return,  if  no 
disturbances  again  broke  out,  like  those 
to  which  some  allusion  had  been  made, 
and  when  the  agricultural  interest  should 
be  restored  to  its  proper  situation.  He 
was  unwilling  to  adopt  the  views  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  as  he  thought  it 
would  be  seen  that  in  the  speech  that  bad 
been  recommended  by  the  crown,  and  in 
the  address,  it  was  proposed  to  pledge  the 
House  to  do  that  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  wished  to  be  done,  namelyi  to 


inquire  into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  country.  To  htm, 
therefore,  it  appeared,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  obtain  the  object  he  had  in> 
view  quiie  ns  well,  and  in  a  more  regular 
way  by  the  motion,  than  he  could  hope  to 
gain  it  if  his  amendment  were  carried. 
On  the  observations  which  had  been  made 
as  to  the  propriety  of  making  those  re- 
ductions sooner  which  were  now  to  take 
place,  he  should  only  say,  that  till  this 
period  it  had  not  been  possible  to  arrange 
the  estimates,  so  as  to  enable  the  House 
to  see  what  were  the  views  of  government 
on  the  present  state  of  the  nation.  He 
concluded  by  declaring  the  amendment 
to  be  wholly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  the  noble  lord  who 
had  opened  the  debate,  and  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  seconded  the  address,  had 
in  some  points  touched  upon  and  explained 
with  ability  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
country;  they  had  forcibly  dwelt  with 
exultation  on  the  general  state  and  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  in  one  of  the 
topics  of  their  gratulation  he  moat  fully 
concurred ;  he  need  not  say  that  he  al- 
luded to  the  prompt  undertaking  and  ef- 
fective execution  of  the  armament  against 
Algiers.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  se- 
conded the  address  had,  however,  carried 
his  feelings  of  eulogium  into  a  sort  of  poe- 
tical enthusiasm  on  this  event—he  hacl  de- 
scribed it  as  a  proof  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  that  there  was  nothing  selfish  in  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  other 
powers— -that  her  aid  and  co-operation 
were  always  in  readiness  to  repress  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  other  states,  and  to 
relieve  them  in  their  hour  of  calamity. 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  this  unlimited  panegyric,  and 
before  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
framed  it  could  have  wound  his  mind  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  affectionate  credutit}', 
he  should  have  turned  his  eyes  to  tlie 
systems  which  England  had  revived  in 
Europe,  to  the  dynasties  she  had  restored, 
and  to  the  forms  of  government  she  had 
re-enacted.  Had  the  hon.  gentleman 
looked  at  the  dynasties  so  restored  br 
British  influence,  he  would  have  had  his 
answer  as  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy  of  our  ministers,  in  those  of  Spain 
and  other  nations,  which  they  had  reared 
from  their  a^hes.  Had  the  expedition  to 
Algiers  been  undertaken  on  other  grounds 
tlian  those  of  national  insult,  ho  ror  one 
would  not  have  consented  toits  exbtence ; 
greal  as  was  the  principle  connected  with 
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its  object,   he  could    never  consent  to 
(Quixotic  projects  upon  thh  general  scale. 
England  w«s>  and  he  trusted  ever  would 
be,  capable  of  maintainioff  her  own  dig- 
nity, and  the  Commons  House  of  parlia- 
ment, her  just  avenger,  would  ever  assert 
her  title  to  that   uncompromising  claim. 
There  was   certainly   no   triumph   more 
pregnant  with  satisfaction,   or  calculated 
to  excite  more  heartfelt  gratitude,  than 
that  to  which  allusion  had  been  made.    It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  our  great  object  was, 
on  that  occasion,  most  fully  and  perma- 
nently established.      The  experience,  in- 
deed, of  past  ages,  forbad  any  thing  more 
decisive  than  the  indulgence  of  a  hope  on 
such  an  occasion.    He  was  satisfied  that 
the  conflict  had  been  waged  for  a  cause, 
of  the  justice  of  which  there  could  exist 
no  douDt,  and  that  it  had  been  conducted 
and  terminated  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner.   It  was  greatly  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  of  the  human  race,  that 
that  atrocious   traffic    should  have  been 
abolished.    On  no  other  part  of  the  speech 
could  he  bestow  the  same  unqualified  ap- 
probation.   One  paragraph'in  the  Speech, 
which  ascribed  the  present  state  of  distress 
to  the  sudden  termmation  of  the  war,  was 
certainly  founded  upon  a  very  unfair  view 
of  existing  circumstances ;   it  was  affixing 
to  the  end  of  the  war  that  consequence 
which  ought  to  be  attached    to  its  con- 
tinuance.   It  was  not  its  conclusion,  but 
its  lo^  continuance,  that  had  produced 
tlie  eflScts  which  were  now  visible,   and 
which  might  have  been  obviated  by  the 
adoption  of  a  different  course  of  policy. 
The  war  was  the  cause,  and  the  distinct 
cause  of  the  present  prevailing  distress ; 
and  if  it  should  appear  in  any  future  in- 
vestigation, that  an  opportunity  had  been 
culpably  lost  of  terminating  that  war,  and, 
of  course,  with  it,  a  part  of  the  public  dis- 
tresSy  that  was  inciaental  to  its  continu- 
ance, then  the  culpability  would  attach  to 
those    who   had  so   misconducted  them- 
selves, and  who  became  thereby  responsi- 
ble for  the  distresses,  the  continuance  of 
which  they  had  caused.    If,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  fair  opportunity  had  been  lost  of 
terminating  the  war,   then  the  distresses 
which  had  arisen  were  unavoidable,  and 
roust  be  met  by  patience  and  forbearance. 
Our  calamities  had  been  produced  by  the 
war,  thoueh  their  coroolete  pressure  was 
not  felt  till  the  arrival  or  peace ;  they  were 
thus  connected  with  the  peace  in  point  of 
time,  but  thiej  could  not  be  traced  to  the 
peace  as  their  cause.    In  this  situation 


the  gfoat  object  for  us  to  pursue 
to  propagate  a  delusion  with  respect  t9 
the  cause  of  our  distress,,  but  to  take  every 
means  of  alleviating  it,  or  preventii^  its 
extension,  by  supporting  and  maintsunii^ 
public  credit.     He  stated  this   opinion, 
not  from  any  fear  that  the  recommendA- 
tions  of  those  who  attempted  to  justify  m 
breach  of  the  national  faith  would  be  at- 
tended to,  bat  from  a  firm  eonvtciion,  that 
breaking  faith  with  the  national  creditor 
would  bring  no  relief  to  the  people,  or 
tend  to  remove,  in  any  degree,  tne  em- 
barrassments of  the  country.     Oo    the 
contrary,  he   was  convinced  that   such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
would  aggravate  and  extend  them.    If  we 
were  to  trust  the  dictates  of  experience, 
we  had  it  in  support  of  this  opinion.    Some 
time  ago  the  complaints  against  the  land* 
holder  were  as  loud  as  they   now   were 
against  the  fundholder.    These  complainia 
were  now  heard  no  more,  for  there  was 
no  reason  for  them.    Rents  had  been  re- 
duced, the  landed  interests  were  straitened 
in  their  incomes,  but  who  ha&  benefited 
by  the  change  ?  The  distresses  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing and  labouring  classes,  instead 
of  being  alleviated,  had  been  increased; 
they  had  been  deprived  of  employment  by 
the  reduced  circumstances  of  those  wlio 
employed  them,  and  found  no  advantage 
in  the  diminution  of  the  income  of  those 
against    whose  wealth  the^   clamoured* 
Any  interference  with  the  fundholder,  he 
was  convinced,  would  be  productive  of 
similar  effi3Cts,  instead  of  relieving  our  dis- 
tress.   Our  situation  should  be  supported 
with  that  firmness  and  patience  that  could 
alleviate  every  calamity,  instead  of  leading 
us  to  attempt  plans  and  expedients  which 
might  aggravate  temporary  sufferings  into 
irretrieveable  ruin,  by  destroying  entirely 

Sublic  confidence  and  national  credit* 
»ut  how  were  we  to  support  public  credit, 
if  we  did  not  resort  to  such  expedients  ? 
He  would  answer— 4)y  economy  and  re- 
trenchment. Parliament,  he  hoped,  was 
prepared  for  entering  into  economical  re- 
ductions ;  ministers,  he  hoped,  were  pre- 
pared for  the  task ;  and  the  country,  he 
hoped,  was  likewise  prepared.  He  said, 
he  hoped  the  country  was  prepared  for  it ; 
for,  although  he  meant  no  reflection 
against  any  particular  individuals,  be  could 
not  refrain  troro  observing  that  those  who 
now  called  for  economy  and  retrenchment 
might  be  sorry  that  they  were  adopted. 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  retrench- 
ment  was  not  an  unmixed  good.     A 
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•tricl  and  rigoroui  attention  to  economy* 
and  reduction  of  all  our  establtihmeots  to 
the  loweftt  possible  scale,  roust  be  produc- 
tif  e  of  evils  to  certain  individuals,  and  be 
was  not  disposed  to  under-rate  their  suf- 
fiirings;  but  the  national  good  and  the 
public  security  were  paramount  to  all 
•ther   considerations.      The  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  bad  spoken  last  bad  con* 
landed,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
amendment,  to  obtain  the  object  which 
hia  right  hon.  friend  had  in  view,  because 
the  address  pledged  the  House  to  the 
aame  course  of  conduct  as  the  amendment. 
Thia  he  would  br  no  means  admit.    The 
addresa  merely  pledged  the  House  to  take 
into  conaideration  the  state  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure;    whereas   the 
amendment  went  much  further,  and  em- 
braced an  ln(|niry  Into  the  state  of  thena- 
tibn  in  all  its  intereata,  financial,  coromer- 
aaJ»  political,  and  colonial,  examining  all 
ita  concerns,  iu  extension  of  colonial  ter- 
ritory, which  was  made  the  ground  or  the 
accuse  of  ^extending   military  and  civil 
aatabliabmenta— in  short,  the  whole  of  our 
expenditure  at  home  and  abroad.     Our 
commercial  situation  and  syatem  required 
revision,  afler  such  a  violent  chaAge  as  It 
had  lauly  undergone  by  the  political  cir« 
aomstances  of  the  world.     The  whole 
ahould  be  taken  info  consideration,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  rfe« 
gjttlations    which   had   guided  it  in  war 
ahould  be  continued  or  altered  on  the  re* 
turn  of  peace.— Tliere  was  one  subject 
which  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  all, 
aad  which  woula  be  embraced  in  the  in> 
^iiiry  that  the  amendment  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  proposed  ~  be  meant  the  poor 
laws.    The  sums  raised  for  tlie  support 
•f  the  poor,  io  the  shape  of  ratea,  now 
amounted  to  a  tax  almost  as  great,  and 
on  certain  classes  of  the  community  cer* 
tainly  more  oppressive  than  the  property- 
tax.    It  was  impossible  that  eight  millions 
a  year  could  be  collected  or  administered 
in  the  manner,    and<4ir  the  purpose,  in 
which  this  ux  wa^  collected  and  adminis- 
tered, without  the  greatest  oppression  to 
the  landed  interest,  and  the  ultimate  dimi- 
nution of  the  industry  and  resources  of 
the  coontiy.     Not  only  thia,  but  many 
other   aobjects,    demanded    an   inquiry 
which  might  l«id  to  amendments  in  our 
laws,  in«tittttiona,  and  eatablithraenta,  mild 
and  moderate  in  their  operation,  and  cer- 
tain in  their  reaulta  upon  the  public  pros- 
perity and  happiness.     Nor  ought   the 
Housa  to  be  deterred  from  iU  duty  in 


adopting  improvements  and  economical 
reforms,  by  the  rumours  or  the  feara  of 
any  disturbances  or  breaches  of  the  peace 
whioh  they  either  had  heard,  or  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  His  opinion 
on  this  subject  was  always  the  same ;  it 
had  always  remained  unaltered,  and  he 
believed  would  do  so.  He  allowed,  in 
their  fullest  extent,  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  petition  for  any  lawful  object  that  they 
thought  connected  with  their,  intereatSy 
prhrileges,  or  well-being ;  he  reverenced 
popular  meetings,  which  were  regularly 
and  quietly  conducted  [Hear,  hear  I]  ; 
he  reverenced  the  rights  and  the  privi- 
leges which  they  exercised  and  waa  dii* 
posed  to  attend  to  their  representations  aa 
much  as  any  man ;  but  when  such  assem- 
blies proceeded  to  violence,  when  they 
led  to  breachee  of  the  peace,  he  was  for 
vigorous  and  immediate  repression.  Thn 
conduct  he  would  recommend,  not  only 
from  motives  of  public  security,  but  from 
motives  of  tenderness  and  mercy  to  the 
deluded  persona  themselves.  He  depre- 
cated all  breaches  of  the  peace,  disturb- 
ance, and  riot,  not  only  tor  their  imme- 
diate effects,  but  for  their  ultimata  con- 
sequences.  Tumult  for  liberty  and  right 
waa  not  only  dangerous  and  destructive, 
but  was  a  liar,  and  never  kept  its  promises. 
It  led,  in  the  end,  through  scenes  of  an- 
archy and  blood  to  a  political  tyranny,  or 
military  despotism ;  the  more  fiital  in  iM 
nature,  and  the  more  hopeless  in  its  con- 
sequences, from  the  circumstancea  that 
the  people  were  taught  to  take  reftige 
under  their  protection  from  the  more  ap- 
palling evils  of  insecurity  and  confysion. 
ror  these  reasons  he  would  give  hia  cor- 
dial support  to  the  amendment  of  his  right 
hon.  friend.     [Cries  of  Hear,  hear !]. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  jun.  said,  that  as  far 
aa  he  underatood  the  inquiry  proposed  in 
the  speech  of  his  royal  liighneu,  it  included 
nearly  all  those  topics  in  its  recommenda- 
tion to  parliament,  which  were  embraced 
in  the  amendment  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  and  those  which  were  not  included, 
would  necessarily  enter  into  the  discussions 
of  the  committee  that  had  been  mentioned. 
In  that  committee  the  propriety  of  our 
colonial  policy,  and  of  our  commercial 
system,  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 
With  respect  to  the  poor*laws,  that  sub- 
ject had  been  brought  before  the  House 
last  year,  and  a  full  examination  of  it  de* 
ferred  to  the  present  session.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would 
form  a  moat  important  branch  of  that  in- 
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(|iiiry  which  Uie  House  vould  have  lo  in- 
nate.   He  agreed  also,  that  it  would  be 
iheir  duty  to  support  the  public  credit, 
which,  with  our  agricultural  prosperity, 
formed  the  two  great  sources  of  our  na- 
ttonal  wealth.      Nor  was  he  disposed  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
otir  present  distresses  were  attributable  to 
the  war  in  some  respect.    But  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  of  opinion,  that  all  the  va- 
r^mg  circumstances  of  our  fortune  during 
the  last  iiTe  and  twenty  years,  had  a  more 
radical  foundation  than  merely  the  conti- 
iiuance  of  that  war.      He  should  explain 
the  ntatter  upon  a  difierent  principle.    He 
woold  say  that  it  was  not  simply  a  transi- 
tien  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace, 
which  had  caused  our  distresses,  but  a 
transition  of  the  country  from  a  state  in 
which  it  had  been  compelled  to  rely  upon 
its  own  resources  for  food,  to  a  state  in 
which  foreign  supplies  cou!d  be  bbtained. 
When  the  war  took  place,  we  were  an  im- 
porting country  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  continuance  of  the  war,  however,  ne- 
oeisarily  increased  the  price  of  what  we 
imported,  from  the  war  charges,  and  the 
high  rate  of  insurance  required.     An  im- 
pulse was  consequently  given  to  our  own 
agricultural    system,     which     continued 
through  the  whole  of  the  war.    The  effect 
of  this  upon  the  home  market  was  imme- 
(Kately  felt,  for  it  gave  the  middling  and 
the  lower  classes  of  society  a  greater  power 
oi'  demand  for  articles  provided  by  our 
manufacturers.      In  the  prosperity  of  our 
agriculture  was  found  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  kingdom.      But  the  return  of 
peace  shook  that  internal  system  of  de- 
mand and  supply  to  its  foundation.      The 
com  bill  did  much  towards  restoring  it, 
and,  from  its  gradual  operation,  they  might 
expect  an  improvement  in  all  our  manu- 
lactures,  and  in  every  branch  of  our  trade. 
With  regard  to  the  disturbances  that  had 
taken  place,  he  trusted  there  was  but  one 
opinion  in  that  House  upon  the  subject. 
There  was  a  spirit  at  work,  he  was  per- 
suaded, throughout  the  country,  of  a  most 
mischievous  and  daring  character,  which 
attempted  to   pervert  our  distresses  into 
an  instrument  of  disloyalty  and  sedition. 
The  effect  of  its  machinations,  if  indulged, 
would  be  the  subversion  of  the  constitu- 
tioD.       The  topics  most  dear  to  English* 
ineQ^Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
-«were  brought  forward  by  demagogues, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  mspiring  the  people 
with  an  attachment  to  their  privileges  and 
their  rightfi  but  of  irritatiDgi  poisoning, 
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I  and  misleading  their  minds.     He  was  one 

of  those  who  would  not  confound  the  con* 

scientious  friend  of  reform  with  such  per- 
I  sons ;    but  he  thought  it  unfortunate  that 

they  shotild  be  led  to  lend  themselves  as 
!  tools  to  strengthen  the  power  of  those  who 
i  would  soon  discard  them  as  too  reasonable 

and  moderate,  and  takethegame  into  their 

own  hands. 
The  hon.  member  was  proceeding,  when 

he  was  interrupted  by  the  annunciation  of 

a  message  from  the  Lords. 

Attack  ok  the  Prince  Reoknt}. 
The  messengers  were  admitted,  and  deli^ 
vered  the  following  Message :  "  That  the 
Lords  do  dc^sire  a  present  conference  with 
this  House  in  the  painted  chamber  upon 
a  subject  materially  affecting  the  safety  Of 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament;  and 
also  that  the  Lords  had  directed  them  to 
inform  this  House,  that  from  the  absence 
of  their  usual  messengers,  and  the  urgent 
importance  of  the  case,  their  loadships  had 
been  induced  to  send  this  message  by  their 
clerk  assistant  and  reading  clerk  ;**.^and 
then  the  messengers  withdrew. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 
that  the  House  do  send  an  answer  to  their 
lordships  message,  by  messengers  of  its 
own. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  unuluat 
manner  in  M'hich  the  communication  from 
their  lordships  had  been  made,  required 
that  it  should  be  marked  by  the  way  Id 
which  that  House  noticed  it. 

The  messengers  from  the  Lords  were 
then  called  in,  when  the  Speaker  said,  that 
he  was  commanded  to  acquaint  them,  that 
to  the  message  from  their  lordships,  re- 
quiring a  present  conference  with  that 
House,  in  the  painted  chamber,  they  would 
send  an  answer  by  messengers  of  their 
own. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
moved,  **  That  this  House  doth  acquiesce 
in  the  reasons  assigjfed  by  the  Lord$,  for 
sending  the  said  message  by  their  clerk 
assistant  and  reading  clerk,  instead  of  the 
usual  messengers,  trusting  that  the  same 
will  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  for  the 
future.'*  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  He 
next  moved,  **  That  the  House  do  agree 
to  a  conference  with  the  LordH;  and  that  a 
message  be  sent  to  the  Lords  acquainting 
them  therewith."  This  motion  was  also 
carried,  and  lord  Binning  was  sent  to  com- 
municate it  to  their  lordships.  Upon  hi* 
return.    The  Speaker  observed,  thad  the> 
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next  step  wis,  lo  appoint  the  nMoagen  of 
the  conference,  when  the  cliancelior  of 
the- exchequer,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr*  Can- 
ning, Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Brand,  lord  A. 
Hamihon,  Mr.  Fremantle,  lord  Lascelies, 
fir  S.  Romilly,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  Mr.  Bathurst,  and  others  were 
named.  At  ihe  expiration  of  about  ten 
minutes  they  returned,  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  informed  the  House, 
**  That  the  managers  had  met  the  Lords 
at  the  conference,  which  was  managed  on 
the  part  oi  the  Lords  by  the  lord  presi* 
dent  of  tlie council;  and  that  the  confer* 
enoe  was,  to  acquaint  this  House,  that  the 
Lords  having  been  informed  of  several 
daring  outrages  offered  tp  the  person  of 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  this 
day,  in  his  passage  from  the  parliament, 
bad  agreed  upon  an  address  to  his  royal 
highness  thereupon ;  to  which  address  the 
Lords  desire  tiie  concurrence  of  this 
House ;  and  that  the  Lords  had  also  com* 
muoicated  to  the  managers  at  the  confer- 
ence, the  n^e  of  the  witness  whom  they 
had  examined  touching  the  said  daring 
stttrages ;  viz.  the  right  hon.  James 
Murray,  commonly  called  lord  James 
Murray.''  * 

Mr.  fVynn  said,  tliat  before  tho  House 

I  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  their 
ordships  communication,  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  settle  what  course  was  to  be  taken 
as  to  the  other  business  before  them.  For 
his  own  part,  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  House  to  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  respecting 
the  Prince  Regent's  speech,  and  he 
should  suggest  tlut  the  debate  on  it  be  ad- 
journed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  ExcJiequer  was  of 
opinion  that  tRe  House  would  best  consult 
its  dignity,  if  it  proceeded  that  afternoon 
to  no  other  business,  after  the  consiae- 
ration  of  the  attack  on  his  royal  high- 
ness. 

The  Speaker  said,  in  whatever  manner 
it  was  settled,  it  was  convenient  it  should 
be  decided  then. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thereupon  moved,  that  the  debate  on  the 
Prince  Regent's  speech  be  adjourned  till 
to-morrow,  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
House  then  proceeded  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  Addrens  communicated  by 
the  Lords  at  the  conference ;  and  the  same 
was  read  as  follows : 

••  We  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal^  io  parliaaient  assembled 
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beg  leave  to  approach  your  royal  highness 
liumbly  to  express  to  your  royal  highneae 
our  abhorrence  of  the  outrage  oflPered  this 
day  to  your  royal  highness,  in  your  royal 
highnesses  passage  from  parliament.  We 
cannot  reflect  witliout  the  deepest  con- 
cern and  indignation,  that  there  should  be 
found  within  his  majesty's  dominions,  any 
persons  capable  of  anattackso  daring  and 
flagitious  upon  your  royal  highness's  per- 
son; and  we  bes  leave  humbly  to  lay  be- 
fore your  royal  Highness  the  earnest  wishes 
of  his  majesty's  faithful  Lords  f 

in  which  we  are  confident  we  shall  be 
joined  by  all  descriptions  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  that  your  royal  highness  will  bo 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  tlie  most  effec- 
tual measures  to  be  taken  without  delay 
to  discover  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this 
criminal  proceeding.'' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
moved,  that  lord  James  Murray  do  attend 
this  House  immediately,  whidi  was  agreed 
to :  and  it  having  been  shortly  after  re- 
ported to  the  House,  that  lord  James  Mur- 
ray was  in  attendance,  it  was  ordered,  on 
the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  tlie  exche- 

3uer,  that  his  lordship  be  called  in.  Lord 
ames  Murray  tlien  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  was  examined,  the  questions  being 
addressed  to  the  Speaker,  and  by  him  to 
the  tvkness. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer.  What 
situation  does  the  noble  lord  hold  in  the 
household  of  bis  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent  I  A.  That  of  lord  of  the  bed^ 
chamber. — Was  the  noble  lord  in  attend- 
ance on  his  royal  highness  on  his  coming, 
to  open  the  parliament  this  day  ?  Yes.— 
Was  the  noble  lord  in  the  carriage  with 
his  royal  highness  when  he  returned  from 
the  parliament?  Yes.— What  happened 
in  the  noble  lord's  own  sight  on  that  occa- 
sion. On  his  royal  highness's  return  from 
the  House,  between  Carleton* house  gar-r 
dens  and  St.  James's  gardens,  the  glas»s  of 
the  carriage  on  the  left  side  of  his  royal 
highness  was  broken. — In  what  manner 
did  the  fracture  appear  to  the  noBle  lord 
to  have  been  produced  I  It  seemed  to  have 
been  produced  by  two  bullets  of  a  small 
size,  obout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart. — 
Was  the  noble  lord  confident  that  the 
fractures  must  have  been  produced  by 
bullets  or  some  other  substances  thrown 
with  great  violence?  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  were  produced  by 
biulets. — Did  the  noble  lord  make  any 
other  observation  respecting  this  proceed* 
log  ?  About  a  ninute  after  the  glass  woa 
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broken  in  the  manner  I  have  defteribed^  a 
large  stone  was  thrown  against  the  glass  of 
the  carriage  which  broke  it,  and  three  or 
foar  other  stones  were  thrown,  which 
struck  the  glasi  jind  the  other  parts  of  the 
carriage. — Was  the  glass  which  was  bro- 
ken by  the  large  stone  the  same  which 
had  been  perforated  by  the  ballets  ?  It 
was  the  same  glass.— Had  the  noble  lord 
time  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the 
glass  was  [Perforated,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  first  fractore  and  the  glass  being 
finally  broken  ?  In  that  interiral  I  observed 
the  part  which  was  first  broken  minutely.— 
Did  the  noble  lord  observe  whether  such 
a  number  of  persons  surrounded  the  car- 
riage, that  a  pistol  might  be  discharged, 
ilnd  the  person  by  whom  it  was  fired  not 
inmiediately  recognised  ?  The  crowd  not 
being  excessive  near  the  carriage,  I  con- 
cdive  that  if  a  pistol  had  been  fired  with 
gunpowder,  the  person  must  have  been 
observed.— -Does  the  noble  lord  conclude 
that  the  first  fracture  was  produced  by  a 
bullet  discharged  from  some  other  instru- 
snent  than  a  pistol^  such  as  an  air  gun ;  I 
suppose,  as  1  heard  no  report,  that  the 
bullets  must  have  been  discharged  firoro 
an  air  gun  or  an  air  pistol,  without  the  aid 
of  gunpowder. 

The  Speaker  then  asked  whether  any 
other  hon.  member  wished  to  put  any 
questions  to  the  witness  ? 

I$ir  B.  Hobhouse  asked  whether  any 
bullets  ^ad  been  found  in  the  carriage 
[Hear,  hear !]  ?  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
bullets  have  been  found  in  the  carriage.  I 
should  observe,  tltat  1  conceived,  from  the 
manner  of  the  fracture,  that  the  bullets 
must  have  come  from  some  height,  per- 
haps from  one  of  the  trees,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  that  part  of  the  park,  in  which 
there  were  several  persons. 

Mr.  Curojen.  Did  the  noble  lord  hear 
any  noise,  which  induced  him  to  suppose 
that  the  bullets  had  passed  through  the 
carriage  ?  I  heard  no  noise  but  that  pro* 
duced  by  the  fracture  of  the  glass. 

Mr.  fV.  Wynn.  Will  the  noble  lord  be 
pleased  to  answer,  whether  the  opposite 
glass  was  up  or  down  ? — A.  It  was  up. 

Mr.  Brougham*  WMI  the  noble  lord 
State,  whether  he  observed  two  similar 
holes  in  the  opposite  glass  ?  The  opposite 
glass  was  not  broken  at  all.  The  reason  1 
supposed  the  bullets  to  have  come  from  a 
height  was,  that  splinters  of  the  glasa 
were  thrown  violently  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage. 

Mr.  Brougham.    The  noble  lord  irill  b% 
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pleased  to  say^  whether  any  buHeta,  or  «]<* 
ihilar  substances,  were  found  at  the  bottom 
of  thd  carriage  ?  I  had  no  opportunity  ef 
ascertaining  this,  as  1  left  the  carriage 
immediately  after  the  Prince  Regent. 

A  Member,  Did  his  royal  higbnesi  the 
Prince  Regent  give  any  instructions  after- 
wards to  search  the  carriage  I  Not  lo  roj 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Brougham.  Will  the  noble  loni 
state  who  were  the  other  persons  in  Uie 
carriage  besides  the  Prince  Regent  and 
himself?  The  duke  ofMontrote,  who  is 
master  of  the  horse ;  he  sat  onthesatoe  atd6 
of  the  carriage  on  wliich  the  window  waa 
brdcen. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Did  the  noble  lord  ob- 
serve at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  an  j 
thing  but  the  spUnters  of  glass  ?  i  only 
observed  the  splinters  of  glass  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  oppositedoor  of  the  carriage*. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Will  the  noble  lord 
81^,  whether  the  stone  or  stones  which 
broke  the  window  did  enter  the  carriage  ^ 
No,  it  did  not ;  the  glass  being  very  tlnck 
it  rebounded. 

Lord  Cochrane*  Will  the  noble  lard 
state,  whether  the  window  that  was  brokte 
was  next  to  his  royal  highness?  His  roffel 
highness  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage. 

Lord  Milton*  The  noble  lord  is  re*- 
quested  to  say,  whether  the  stone  or 
stones  that  were  thrown  after  the  bullets^ 
actually  smashed  the  window,  or  only  star*^ 
red  the  glass?  It  not  only  smashed 
the  window,  but  also  pounded  rhe  glass. 

Mr.  W.  Wynn.  Will  the  noble  lord 
say,  whether  the  glass  was  not  of  an  unu- 
sual thickness?  Tlie  glass  was  remarkably 
thick. 

Sir  Robert  Heron.  Will  the  noble  lord 
state,  who  were  the  persons  on  the  outside 
of  the  carriage  nearest  to  the  whidow  that 
was  struck  ?  Were  they  soldiers  or  others? 
There  was  one  footman  by  the  door,  and  a 
life-guard  immediately  behind.  No  one 
was  opposite. 

A  Member.  Will  the  noble  lord  aay, 
whether  he  supposes  the  bullets  perforated 
any  part  of  the  carriage  at  all  ?  I  suppose 
they-diJ. 

Here  the  examination  closed. 

Jlie  Cfiancelltyr  of  the  Exchequer  then 
said,  that  the  House  having  Iteord  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  noble  lord  the  particukirs 
of  this  daring  outrage  on  the  person  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  would  require, helpresumed, 
no  other  reasons  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
the  addfesa  wliich  flie  Lords  had  coiinmi* 
iiicatcdi  especUly  when  it  was  considered 
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that  tVt  flwi^M  Attempt  took  place  while 
Ins  royol  highotta  wai  retarning  from  the 
•xoffcite  i^  the  royal  prerogative  in  opea* 
ing  the  teaAioi).  He  then  moved^  **  That 
thia  House  doth  agreewith  theLonia  in  the 
said  address.** 

Mr.  PtmtQnkjf  suggested  that  the  ad* 
dress  should  be'  read  a  second  time.  The 
address  having  been  again  read,  he  said, 
tkat  be  believed  he  ooly  expressed  the 
ttnanimous  opinion  of  the  House,  when  he 
eofdially  expressed  bis  conviction  of  the 
propriety  of  the  address  [Hear,  hear!}. 
That  the  frapture  in  the  glass  of  the  car- 
risge  of  bis  royal  highness  had  been  pro- 
duced by  bullets  did  not,  bethought,  clearly 
appear  from  the  evidence  of  his  lordship* 
Whether  it  was  or  was  not  thus  produced, 
it  was  of  little  consequence  at  that  time  to 
coaaider ;  fur  though  it  might  be  of  some 
importance  with  regard  to  the  guilt  of  the 
parson  by  whom  the  crime  waa  committed, 
IS  could  not  have  the  smallest  influence  on 
the  decision  of  the  House. 

The  Address  communicated  by  the  Lords 
was  agreed  to  nem.c*m*  It  was  then  ordered 
that  the  members  of  the  House  who  were 
of  the  privy  council  should  wait  on  his 
royal  highness  to  know  when  he  would  be 
pVeased  to  receive  the  address. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

fVednesdai/f  January  29* 

Attack  upon  the  Princb  Rb- 
GSVT.]  Their  lordships  met  at  2  o'clock 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  up  the  joint- 
address  of  ooth  Hotises  on  the  recent  at- 
tack upon  his  Uoyal  Highness,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Carlton  House  with  the  usual 
formalities.  The  House  met  again  at  5 
o'clock,  when  the  Lord  Cliancellor  in- 
ibrmed  their  lordships,  that  both  Houses 
had  been  up  with  the  Address,  and  that 
his  Royal  Highnesa  had  becnpleaaed  to  re- 
turn the  folbwing  Answer  thereto : 
*'  My  lords  and  gentlemen ; 

**  This  additional  proof  of  the  strong 
feelings  of  duty  and  loyalty  which  animate 
the  two  Houses  of  parliameot,  ai&)rds  me 
the  highest  gratification. 

**  Relying  with  the  utmoat  confidence 
on  the  steady  attachment  of  his  majesty's 
subjectSi  I  have  nothing  to  r^ret  on  this 
occasion  but  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
laws  and  constituttoD. 

'*  I  shall  cause  such  steps  to  be  irome- 
diatelj  taken  as  may  be  best  caksulated 
to  bnng  to  justice  and  punishment  the 
poisons    Goacemed    in   an    oi&nce  so 


dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  so 
injurious  to  the  best  intereata  of  the 
country." 

Addbbss  on  th^  Princb  Regbvt's 
Spebcm  at  the  Opbnino  of  tub 
Session.]  On  the  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  taking  into  coosideratioa 
the  Prince  Regent's  most  gracious  Speech 
from  the  throne,  the  Speech  was  read  by 
the  reading  clerk  at  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  rose  to  more 
an  address  of  thanks.    His  lordship  said, 
he  sincerely  wuhed  that  upon  this  occa* 
sion  it  was  in  his  power  to  congratulate 
their  lordships  and  the  country  on   the 
present  aspect  of  afiairs ;  but  although  h^ 
was  unable  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  bis 
wishes,  yet  he  could  at  least  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  consideration  of  many  ctr- 
ctunstancea  atated  in  the  Speech  of  hia 
roval  highness  which  affordea  much  con* 
aolation.    It  was  a  satisfaction  to  himself, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  to  their 
lordships,  to  learn  that  his  royal  highness 
had  continued  to  receive  from  the  foreign 
powers  assurances  of  their  friendship ;  aU 
would  be  rejoiced  to  know,  that  no  inter- 
ruption was  likely  to  occur  to  that  repose 
and  tranquillity  of  which  this  country  ao 
much  stood  in  need.     It  was  this  that 
tended  to  the  advancement  of  civilizatioD, 
and  lo  the  promotion  of  general  happioesa 
and  prosperity.      His  iordbhip  then  ad- 
verted to  the  depredations  and  insults  of 
the  Barbery  corsairs,  whose  conduct  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  this  govern- 
ment to  lake  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
christian  slavery,  and  to  barbarous  op- 
pression.    A  war  was  accordingly  com- 
menced   against    these   piratical   states^ 
and  it  fell  to  the   lot  of  lord   Exmoutb 
to  command  the  combined  fleet  destined 
for  the  attack  of  these  barbarians.     In  the 
event  it  was  proved,  that  this  grand  en- 
terprise could  not  have  been  committed 
to  the  care  of  an  officer  more  fitted  for 
the  undertaking— 4o  one  who  had  proved 
himself  not  only  most  brave  and  skilful, 
but  most  Ecalous  in  the  cause  in  which  ha 
was   emploved.      The   dey    oi  Algiers 
treated  with  contempt  the  just  demaoda 
of  the  British  forces,  and  trusted  to  hia 
own  powers  and  to  the  strength  of  his 
own  fortifications ;  but  fortunately  he  waa 
soon  taught,  that  neither  the  strength  of 
hia  towers,  nor  the  obstinate  bravery  of 
hia  troops,  could  effectually  resist  the  va^ 
lour  ana  intrepidity  of  Brttish  officers  and 
British  seamen.     The  contest  waa  main* 
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of  former  wars ;  and  it  was  equally  well 
known,  that  afler  no  very  long  interval^ 
these    distressing    evils    had    beeo   8ur-> 
mounted.      He    entertained    very    little 
doubt,  but  that  such  would  be  the  case  on 
the  present  occasion,  especially  when  be 
considered  the  improved  state  of  the  agri  - 
culture  of  the  kingdom,  the  perfectioo  to 
which  the  use  of  machinery  had   been 
brouffhty  and  the  immense  advantages  oi 
our  invaluable  colonies.     This  hope  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  knowledge, 
that  already  some  symptoms  of  the  re- 
vival of  commerce  had  taken  place.    Tbe 
lower  classes  of  the  people^  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  with  a  spirit  of  firmneas 
and  manliness,  had  undergone  many  pri- 
vations and  difficulties,  and  Irnd  cndurcnl 
them  with  patience  and  fortitude,  under 
the  confident  hope  that  they  would  pre- 
sently be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  tranquillity.      To  remedy 
the  present  evil,  pecuniary  aid  had  been 
given  by  those  who  were  able,  out  of  their 
means,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
who,  he  was  persuaded,  felt  most  grateful 
for  the  generosity  which  had  been  so  pre- 
valent.    This  was,  indeed,  characteristic 
of  the  British  nation ;  and  from  the  effects 
of  such  exertions  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  had  been  preserved  from  starva- 
tion.     The    attempts    which  had  been 
made  to  destroy  this  patriotic  spirit,  by 
exciting  sedition    and    disaffection,  had 
been  checked,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
activity  and  firmness  of  our  magistrates^ 
and  by  those  who  were  aware  that  such  out- 


tained  with  unabated  ardour ;  the  Alge- 
rine  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  the  dey  was 
ultimately  obliged  to  accede  to  thoae 
terms  which  the  British  government 
thought  proper  to  impose.  The  christian 
captives  were  set  at  liberty,  and  all  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken 
were  finally  achieved. — In  the  East  his 
majesty's  land  forces  had  been  no  less 
successful;  and,  seconded  by  the  judi- 
cious arrangements  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral, the  British  government  had  been 
enabled  to  bring  to  an  honourable  termi- 
nation a  war  which  had  been  unavoidably 
undertaken.  Thus  did  the  whole  of  the 
British  empire,  even  to  its  most  distant 
parts,  enjoy  profound  peace.— In  looking 
to  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  some  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred which  called  for  feelings  of  a  less 
Agreeable  nature.  The  disloyal  and  dis«> 
affected  had  taken  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent calamitous  state  of  tbe  country,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  create  insubordina- 
tion and  disturbance;  but  it  was  evident 
to  all  who  had  inquired  into  the  subject, 
that  the  existing  distresses  could  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  sudden  transition  firom 
war  to  peace,  and  that,  heavy  as  they 
pressed  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,  they  could  only  be  considered 
as  temporary  evils,  which  would  in  a  short 
time  be  brought  to  a  favourable  termina- 
tion. The  injury  which  the  agricultural 
interest  had  sustained,  so  deeply  felt  at 
the  present  moment,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  very  great  quantity  of  grain  lately  im- 
ported, which,  of  course,  produced  a  di- 1  rages,  in  such  calamitous  times,  only 
xninution  in  the  price  of  the  article.  |  served  to  increase  the  general  distress; 
Another  cause  also  of  this  agricultural '  but  the  same  feeling  of  abhorrence  which 
distress  was  the  reduction  of  the  expense  ^  had  induced  their  lordships  yesterday  to 
of  the  government,  and  the  consequent  |  express  their  just  indignation  at  the  gross 
diminution  of  demand  for  produce,  at  the  |  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his  royal 
termination  of  so  protracted  a  contest.  |  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  while  per- 


The  impoverished  state  of  the  finances  of 
foreign  nations,  in  consequence  of  the 
expensive  wars  they  had  undertaken, 
might  be  added  to  the  scale,  and  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  trade  itself  had  in 
some  measure  contributed  to  the  general 
stagnation.  It  was  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  British  merchants,  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  proclamation  of  peace, 
hdd  so  glutted  the  foreign  markets  with 
articles  of  British  manufacture,  that  those 
goods  were  now  cither  actually  lying 
dead  upon  their  hands,  or  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  ihem  considerably  below 
prime  cost.  A  similar  stagnation  was 
known  to  have  existed  at  the  termination 


forming  the  most  important  duties  of  his 
office,  would  equally  induce  them  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  at  the  attempts 
made  to  excite  the  people  to  the  most 
wicked  and  outrageous  acts  of  violence. 
It  was  to  that  energy  and  vigour  which 
the  government  had  displayed,  that  Great 
Britain  had  been  enabled  to  conduct  with 
perseverance,  and  bring  to  so  glorious  a 
close,  that  war  in  which  the  country 
was  so  long  engaged;  and  it  was  upon 
the  same  energy,  and  upon  the  same  vi- 
gour, that  the  hope  was  founded  of  a 
speedy  and  happy  termination  of  all  the 
miseries  under  which  the  country  now 
unfortunately  laboured*    It  was  owing  to 
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the  wisd<Kn  of  goTeramenti  inspired  by 
the  coottitQtioD,  that  this  country  had 
been  enabletl  so  gloriously  to  obtain  Iran* 
quillity  abroad,  and  by  the  same  means 
peace  and  happiness  would  be  restored  at 
home.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent.— »The 
Address  was,  as  asual,  an  echo  of  the 
apeech» 

The  Address  having  been  read* 
The  Earl   of  Rothes   apologised   for 
troubling  their  lordships,  aflter  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been 
opened  by  the  noble  earl  who  had  moved 
the  address,  and  trusted  the  House  would 
extend  to  him  the  usual  indulgence,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  unaccustomed 
to  address  them.    He  joined  most  cordi- 
ally in  the  satisfaction  expressed  at  the 
result  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  not 
only  because  that   expedition  had  been 
roost  justly  and  properly  undertaken,  in 
consequence  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Barbary  powers  that  could   not  be 
submitted  to  with  honour  on  the  ^rt  of 
this  country,  but  also  in  the  complete 
suGcesa  of  the  expedition,  entrusted  as  it 
had  been  to  a  noble  and  gallant  admiral, 
whose  conduct,   in  every  point  of  view, 
was  entitled  to  every  praise  that  could  be 
bestowed,  and  whose  exertions  were  so 
admirably  seconded  by  the  bravery  and 
seal  of  his  gallant  crew ;  and  still  more  he 
rejoiced  at  the  final  result  of  that  expedi- 
iion—othe  abolition  for  ever  of  Christian 
slavery.    He  also  cordially  concurred  in 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  successful  ter* 
mination  of  the  Nepaul  war.    With  regard 
to  the  internal  situation  of  the  country,  he 
could  not  but  in   common  with  others, 
deeply  regret  the  distress  that,  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent,  prevailed,  and  of  the  ex> 
istcnce  of  which  all  their  lordships  must 
be  convinced,  though  he  trusted  and  be* 
lieved  that  it  arose  merely  from  causes  of 
a  temporary  nature  arising  chiefly  from 
the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  that 
of  peace,  and  which  he  trusted  would 
soon  pass  away,  leaving  in  full  vigour,  all 
the  resources  of  tlie  country,  all  the  great 
springs  of  iu  industry  and  wealth.    Still 
more  deeply,  however,  was  it  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  distress  should  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  evil  minded  persons, 
for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  people  to 
acts  of  riot  and  outrage.    Little  did  he 
think,. when  he  came   down  yesterday, 
with  the  intention  of  seconding  an  address 
io  the  Prince  Regent,  that  that  iilostrious 


personage  would  have  been  placed  in  • 
situation  of  danger  on  his  return  from  the 
House  of  parliament.  That  the  first  sub* 
ject  of  bis  majesty  should,  on  his  return 
from  exercising  iti  that  House  the  highest 
constitutional  functions  of  his  high  office, 
be  grossly  and  outrageously  insulted— in- 
sulted, did  he  say  ?  He  should  have  said 
assaulted,  for  that  appeared  to  be  actually 
the  case,—- was  indeed  most  deeply  to  be 
deplored.  It  proved,  unfortunately,  how 
successful  the  m«ich {nations  of  cvil-disposed 
persons  had  been,  when  they  had  led  to  an 
outrage  so  revolting  to  the  minds  of  En- 
glishmen—an outrage  so  disgraceful  to  tlie 
country,  and  so  utterly  destructive  of  the 
constitution.  He  modtsincerely  wished  that 
he  poBsesed  the  eloquence  of  some  noble 
lords,  to  express  his  feelings  upon  this  la- 
mentable occasion ;  but  as  he  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  that  talenti  h« 
must  simply  confine  himself  to  expressing 
a  sanguine  hope,  that  their  lordships  and 
the  community  at  large  would  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  wipe  off  that  foul 
stain  which  had  for  a  second  time,  unhap- 
pily fallen  upon  this  country.  He,  how- 
ever, was  notwithstanding  convinced,  that 
the  great  body  of  tlie  people  remained 
loyal,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  government.  Their  distresses 
had  been  participated  in  a  greater  or  les6 
degree  by  (he  middling  and  higher  classes* 
The  latter  had  liberally,  and  in  many  in- 
stances from  scanty  purses,  contributed  to 
the  relief  of  the  labouring  classes  under 
the  pressure  of  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  he  trusted  that  the  charity 
and  benevolence  which  had  been  so  emi- 
nently displayed,  would  be  the  means  of 
knitting  together  all  classes  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  a  still  closer  bond  of 
union,  in  defence  of  that  constitution  and 
system  of  laws  confessedly  the  best  existing, 
under  which  the  country  had  grown  and 
flourished — under  which  all  ciosses  found 
their  best  protection,  and  by  which  the 
interests  of  all  were  equally  protected. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  seconding 
the  address. 

Earl  Grey  rose  and  said :— My  lords, 
before  I  proceed  to  notice  those  points  in 
the  address  which  has  just  been  read  to 
your  lordships,  and  in  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  mover  and  seconder  of  that  address, 
on  which  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to 
express  some  dissent,  it  is  my  wish  shortly 
to  advert  to  those  subjects  on  which  the 
noble  lords,  I  am  sure,  truly  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opi* 
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moot  among  your  lordships.  And  first,  I 
beg  leave  to  state,  that  oobody  can  concur 
more  heartily  and  more  cordially  than 
myself  in  all  that  has  been  said  by  the 
noble  lords  in  the  just  tribute  paid  by 
them  to  the  skill,  enterprise,  perseve- 
rance, and  courage  of  the  noble  admiral 
who  commanded  the  British  fleet  ia  the 
late  expedition  against  Algiers,  and  to  the 
bravery  and  fortitude  manifested  by  all 
the  officers  and  seamen  engaged  in  that 
expedition.  Having  said  this  with  respect 
to  the  expedition  itself,  and  having  ex- 
pressed my  satisfaction  at  this  accession 
of  glory  to  the  British  arms,  and  more 

rirticularly  to  that  brandi  of  them  which 
hope  will  always  be  considered  with  pe- 
culiar favour  in  this  country,  as  affording 
to  us  our  best  defence  and  roost  natural 
protection,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
ny  regret,  that  in  the  circumstances  of 
difficulty  in  which  the  country  is  placed, 
pressed  down  by  an  overwhelming  debt 
and  taxation,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
such  an  exertion,  or  to  add  even  the 
smallest  amount  to  those  intolerable  bur- 
dens we  are  enduring.  While  I  feel  this 
regret  at  the  expense  with  which  the  ex- 
pedition to  Algiers  was  necessarily  at- 
tended, allow  me,  my  lords,  to  add,  that  I 
much  doubt  the  value  of  the  advantages 
obtained  by  that  expedition,  or  the  per- 
manent security  which  its  result,  glorious 
as  it  was  will  affurd  against  a  recurrence 
of  those  circumstances  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. These  considerations,  however, 
cannot  in  any  way  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  brave  men  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  I  entirely  concur  with  the  noble 
lords  in  considering  them  as  entitled  to 
the  warmest  approbation  and  thanks  of 
the  nation. 

The  next  point  to  which  the  noble  lords 
adverted,  was  the  termination  of  a  war  in 
another  part  of  the  globe.  The  event  of 
the  Nepaul  war,  as  far  as  the  commander, 
the  officers,  and  the  soldiers  engaged  in 
actual  hostilities  were  concerned,  amply 
justifies  the  tribute  of  praise  paid  to  those 
brave  men  by  the  noble  lords.  But,  my 
lords,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  ask  us  at  the 
present  moment,  when  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  information  has  been  laid 
before  your  lordships  on  the  subject,  for 
an  opinion  on  the  cause  and  necessity  of 
the  war  Itself,  and  to  the  declaration  of 
such  an  opinion  the  passage  in  the  address 
must  tend,  if  it  has  any  me-ining  whatever. 
For  one  I  am  in  a  grei^t  degree  ignorant 
of  the  merits  of  the  whole  transaetioD, 


and  while  in  that  oonparative  ignoraner, 
I  cannot  consent  to  give  any  opinion  opoa 
it.  This,  however,  1  will  remark,  anio* 
formed  as  to  a  great  degree  I  am  upon 
the  subject,  that  it  is  with  great  surprise 
I  observe  the  termination  of  the  Nepaul 
war  introduced  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  on  a 
former  occasion  for  announcing  the  ter- 
mination of  a  war  with  one  of  the  moat 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  British  empire, 
by  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Mysore  power.  Com- 
paratively uninstructed  as  I  am  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the 
Nepaul  war,  I  repeat  that  I  am  much  sur- 
prised, whatever  might  be  the  merit  of 
the  campaign  which  brought  it  to  a  termi- 
nation, to  see  that  termination  noticed  io 
terms  similar  to  those  used  in  a  fbrmer 
speech,  in  announcing  the  termination 
of  a  war  in  India,  certainly  of  much  greater 
importance. 

Leaving,  however,  that  subject,  I  pro- 
ceed, my  lords,  to  another  point  of  the 
address,  and  of  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
lords,  in  which  I  regret  that  I  am  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  agree  with  them.  In  imi- 
son  with  the  speech  from  the  throne^  those 
noble  lords  expressed  their  confidence  in 
a  continuance  of  peace  with  foreign 
powers  ;  and  congratulated  your  lordships 
and  the  country  on  the  fdvourable  pros- 
pect thtis  afforded  us.  I  am  sure,  my 
lords,  no  one  can  rejoice  more  than  myself 
in  any  assurances  linat  the  pence  which 
we  at  present  enjoy  is  likely  to  be  lasting. 
At  the  same  time  i  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  entertain  considerable  doubts 
with  respect  to  the  soundness  of  those 
arrangements  made  by  the  executive 
power  of  this  country,  on  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  must  eminently  depend. 
—This  is  a  subject  much  too  large  to  be 
discussed  this  evening,  but  it  is  a  subject 
much  too  interesting  to  allow  of  the  pre- 
sent session's  passing  over  without  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  it.  Certain  trans- 
actions, of  which  I  have  heard,  will,  I  ima- 
gine, render  necessary  some  communica- 
tion from  his  majesty's  government,  which 
must  bring  the  whole  question  under  our 
consideration.  1  will  now,  however,  state 
an  opinion,  which  I  had  not  an  opportu* 
oity  of  expressing  last  year,  when  thoae 
negociatlons  which  produced  the  arrange- 
ment that  formed  the  basis  of  the  peace, 
were  discussed  by  year  lordships :  'l  will 
now  declare  what  I  should  have  deolared 
at  ttat  tima  had  I  been  ahto  tobepreMnt. 
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t  confess  then  that  I  have  no  codfidenee 
io  the  fttsurances  contained  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  in  the  speeches  of 
the  nobJe  lords  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
bable continuation  of  peace*  I  have  great 
apprehensions  on  the  subject ;  for  to  mc, 
ikiy  lordSf  it  appears  that  the  system  of 
policy  on  which  these  assurances  are 
i'uunaed,  instead  of  tending  to  secure,  was 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  tlie 
peace  of  Europe.  The  arrangements 
made  by  his  majesty's  gOTernment  as  the 
basis  of  peace,  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
equally  adverse  to  the  rights  and  indepen* 
deuce  of  nations,  and  to  the  dictates  of 
true  wisdom ;  to  have  been  alien  to  aU 
policy  and  justice ;  to  have  been  subver- 
sive  of  the  principles  on  which  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  was  forroetly  held  to 
depend;  to  liave  been  destructive  of  the 
interests  of  our  own  country ;  to  hove 
been  dangerous  with  reference  to  their 
moral  iniiuence  on  the  Briiisii  army,  and 
roost  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
British  constitution.  Without  having  at* 
tained  one  British  advantage,  or  consulted 
one  British  interest,  the  result  of  the  ar* 
rangements  made  by  his  majesty's  go- 
▼ernment,  with  the  governments  to  whose 
aobemea  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement 
we  sacriBoed  the  rights  of  all  minor 
powers,  at  whose  unjust  conduct  we 
sbamefblly  winked  and  connived,  is  to 
make  us  the  objects  of  suspicion  and  dis* 
trust  on  the  part  of  those  very  govern- 
ments  themselves  who  hate  our  prospe- 
rity, and  envy  our  commerce,  against 
which  they  make  war  by  prohibitory  du- 
ties, aad  by  other  modes  of  attack  almost 
as  injurious  as  those  formerly  resorted  to 
by  Napoleon  himself  Such  are  the  feel- 
iiiga  of  the  governments  towards  us,  and 
they  arts  answered  by  correspondent  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  burn 
with  an  anknostty  strongly  directed  agsiuKt 
ua.  Having  been  called  upon  to  rise  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  rightsand  independence 
in  oppowttion  to  France,  they  obeyed  that 
call.  But  having  exerted  themselves  suc* 
ceasftilly  io  the  contest,  they  now  find 
cheir  rights  and  independence  violated  by 
Ibose  to  whom  they  were  formerly  taught 
to  look  lor  the  protection  of  both.  l*he 
disGonients  produced  by  this  conduct  are 
murmured  in  secret,  but  are  principally 
fUteoled  against  this  country ;  by  which 
die  people  of  other  nations  consider  them- 
eehrea  as  haviog  been  moat  anjostly  used. 
My  lords,  with  respect  to  our  conduct 
in  the  arrongementa  reapeoliog  France, 


there  was  but  one  of  two  courses  to  pur* 
*sue.  Either  we  should  have  conciluited 
the  good  will  of  the  French  people  by  ab* 
staining,  after  the  destruction  of  their  for- 
mer government,  against  which  alone  we 
professed  that  our  hostility  was  directed^ 
from  any  further  interference  in  their  in* 
temal  aflkirs,  a  couree  which  I  should  have 
preferred,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  consistent  with  wisdom,  libe- 
rality, and  justice,  and  therefore  our  true 
policy  (for  from  true  poliey,  wisdom^ 
liberality,  and  justice  are  mseparable),  ori 
if  it  had  appeared  that  the  oeople  of 
France  were  in  such  a  stale,  ana  that  the 
seeds  of  disorder  were  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  that  unhappy  country,  as  to  ren- 
der her  dangerous  to  the  geiteral  tranquil- 
lity, it  was  open  to  us,  having  unsheathed 
tlie  sword  and  conquered,  to  insist  on  our 
rights  as  conquerors,  and  to  take  securi- 
ties for  our  own  safety,  and  for  thereduc- 
tiofi  of  the  power  of  France  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  would  enable  us  to  repose  in  per- 
fect seeurity.  But  neither  of  these  ooursea 
was  taken  by  his  majesty's  government 
They  adopted  a  third  description  of  pro^ 
ceeding.  They  determined  on  nnaintain- 
ing  a  British  force  in  France  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  family  on  the  throne ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  without  having  reduced 
the  power  of  that  great  concentrated  em- 
pire, they  have  generated  an  implacable 
spirit  of  animosity  on  the  part  of  tne  peo- 
ple. My  lords,  the  end  of  all  this  will 
probably  be,  that  having  ploced  aud  sup- 
ported the  present  family  on  the  throne  of 
France,  tliat  family  must  ultimately  esta- 
blish and  consolidate  its  power  by  gratify- 
ing t\\Q  resentment  of  the  French  people, 
and  coing  to  war  with  this  country,  i 
should  not  have  had  very  sanguine  hopes 
of  a  long  continuance  of  peace  under  any 
arrangements  that  might  have  been  made 
with  France ;  but  if  any  one  system  can 
be  conceived  more  calculated  than  ano- 
ther to  make  a  long  continuance  of  peace 
impossible,  it  is  precisely  that  whicli  his 
majesty's  government  thought  proper  to 
pursue.  These,  my  lords,  are  the  opi- 
nions which  1  should  have  offered  to  your 
lordships  had  I  been  present  when  this 
subject  was  brought  under  consideration 
in  llie  laat  session  of  parliament*  Oppor- 
tunities must  soon  occur  for  discussing  the 
subject  more  fully,  when  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment shall  think  fit  to  make  a  com- 
anunicatioo  to  this  House,  in  oonsequeuce 
of  the  changes  which  it  is  said  have  been 
made  in  the  terms  on  which  the  British 
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army  is  in  future  to  be  maintained  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  the' 
force.  Then  the  whole  policy  of  the 
treaty  will  again  come  under  the  conside- 
ration of  parliament,  the  more  especially 
if  any  further  burthen  is  to  be  borne  by 
this  improvident  country. 

I  will  now,  my  lords,  proceed  to  that 
which,  under  our  present  circumstances,  is 
certainly  the  most  important  subject  of 
attention.  I  mean  the  present  internal 
situation  of  the  country.  A  situation  ac- 
knowledged by  the  noble  lords  themselves 
to  be  one  of  considerable  difficulty— a 
situation  to  whith  I  can  find  no  parallel 
in  our  history.  The  noble  lords  tell  us, 
as  the  speech  from  the  throne  tells  us,  and 
as  his  majesty's  ministers  told  us  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  liope  that  the  distresses  under  which 
we  labour  are  temporary,  and  that  the 
native  energy  of  the  country,  combined 
with  the  advantages  which  it  possesses— 
its  capital,  industry,  and  skill — will,  at  no 
distant  period,  surmount  all  the  difficulties 
in  which  it  is  involved.  One  of  the  noble 
lords  went  further,  and  predicted,  that  the 
existing  distresses  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
new  era  of  increased  prosperity.  My 
lords^  whether  that  belief  be  well  founded 
or  not,  it  is  one  so  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  all  who  heard  it—it  is  one  which  it  is 
so  much  our  interest  to  cherish,  whether 
as  private  individuals,  or  as  members  of  a 
great  community,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
heartily  to  wish  it  may  prove  true.  But 
we  should  ill  discharge  our  public  duty, 
were  we  fondly  to  rely  on  any  such  hope, 
whether  held  out  by  the  noble  lord,  or  by 
his  majesty's  ministers  (who  of  course 
have  better  means  of  information  on  the 
subject),  without  some  examination  of  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests.  In  any  case, 
my  lords,  examination  is  indispensable.  If 
the  distresses  are  really  of  a  temporary 
nature,  examination  may  afford  the  means 
of  still  shortening  their  duration,  and  of 
inducing  the  country  to  bear  them  with  a 
prolonged  fortitude.  If,  as  I  apprehend, 
they  are  rooted  more  deeply  —  if  they 
have  the  character  of  permanence— -exa- 
mination becomes  imperiously  requisite, 
in  order  to  avert  the  ruin  that  awaits  us. 
Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes,  and  satisfy  our* 
selves  with  trusting  to  the  energies  of  the 
country.  That  dutros  so  general,  de- 
ranging every  national  interest,  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  and  agricultural, 
sliould  not  have  arisen  from  concurrent 
c'iiu«e$,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  aup- 


pose.  That  those  causes  are  partly  tempo*' 
rary,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  some 
alleviation    by    the    natural    effects     oi 
continued    peace,    I    am    not    only   not 
prepared  to  deny,  but  it  is  an  opinion 
which  I  most    anxiously    cherish.     But, 
my   lords,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  that   I 
believe  the  causes  in  general  are  more 
deeply  rooted,  and  are  of  a  more  perma' 
nent  nature,  than  the  noble  lords  seem  to 
think.     The  pressure  is  so  severe — the 
taxation  is  so  intolernble — the  embarrass-* 
ment  of  our  internal  affairs  is  so  general — 
as  to  exhibit  altogether  a  spectacle  unpre^ 
cedented  at  the  termination  of  any  former 
war.     The  noble  mover  of  the  address  lias 
indeed  said,  that  we  have    before  been 
placed  in  similar  difficulties,  from  which 
we  have  subsequently  been  relieved ;  ami 
that  he  confidently  expects  a  similar  result 
in  this  case.       But  at  what  period  of  our 
history  were    our    difficulties    equal    in 
amount  to  those  which  we  at  present  en- 
dure ?  I  have  heard  the  difficulties  which 
this  country  experienced  at  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  and  the  extraordinary 
year  of  prosperity  which   soon  followed, 
held  out  as  an  encouragement  to  hope.    1 
ask  such  of  you,  my  lords,  as  remember 
that  event,  for  at  that  time  I  was  not  of  an 
age  to  take  a  part  in  any  deliberative  coun- 
cil, whether  it  can  be  truly  stated,  that  in 
degree,    extent,   character,    violence    of 
symptoms,  or  probability  of  cure,  any  si- 
milarity exists  between  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  those  of  that  period.  Thai 
there  were  great  distress  and  great  diffi- 
culty at  the  termination  of  the  American 
war  I  most  certainly  admit ;  but  I  contend 
that  that  distress  and  that  difficulty  were 
so  different  in  their  cause,  so  much  more 
limited  in  their  extent,   and  afforded  so 
much  more  strong  a  hope  of  remedy,  that 
no  comparison  whatever  can  be  instituted 
between  the  two  periods.      In  the  first 
place,  my  lords,  I  ask  you,  if  at  the  termi  • 
nation  of  the  American  war  the  whole  po* 
pulation  of  the  empire  was  affected  as  it  is 
at  present  ?<— Were  tlie  manufactories  then 
closed  ?     Were  the  prisons  filled  with  crK 
roinals,  and  the  workhouses  crowded  with 
paupers  ?  Were  persons  daily  perishing  ia 
the  streets  for  want  of  food  4nd  clothing? 
And  above  all,  was  the  extent  of  the  taxa-> 
tlon  and  the  amount  of  the  debt  such  as  it 
now  is  ?  The  whole  taxation  at  that  pe- 
riod, amounted  only  to  twelve  millions.  I  a)* 
low  that  that  was  not  equivalent  to  the 
expenditure,  and  that  there  was  much 
preisure.    But,  my  lords,  will  any  one  say 
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thai  a  less  taxsUoo  will  oper^ie  witb  a 
pressure  Dot  mor^  removeable  tban  an  ad- 
vanced taaatioD  I  Will  sny  one  say  that 
a  deficieopjr  oa  tirelve  miUioos  k  the  savie ' 
thiag  ai  a  deficiency  on  a  sum  of  five  tioiM 
tliat  aoMiunt  ?  Will  ai^  one  say  that  a 
trifling  pressure  on  sosnuill  a  reTen.mei»  in 
a  country  abounding  with  neeourceSi  cso  be 
compared  with  an  important  deMcatioo  in 
onci  far  ad  vancedio  taxation  and  sinking  an- 
der  debt  ?  Wboe*-  er  will  maintain  tbiSi  will 
maintain  that  when  a  man  is  already  over- 
bur  theoed»  he  is  as  capable  of  aastaining 
an  additional  weight  iis  when  he  was  n<>t 
Of  erburthened ;  that  a  drop  of  water  wUl 
not  okore  certainly  cause  a  full  cup  tban  a 
cup  three  parts' empty  to  OTerflow ;  ertbafe 
the  diseases  of  af;e  are  as  easily  got  the 
better  of  as  the  diseases  i^  youth.  My 
lorda»  the  proposition  is  untenable*  Were 
there  no  other  difference!  the  difference  of 
taxation  ia  auScJeoi  to  provot  that  between 
die  two  periods  there  is  no  aimiJarity  of 
cliaracter.  However*  let  it  be  supposed 
for  a  moment,  that  the  distresses  of  the 
two  periods  are  of  the  same  nature;  let 
us  compare  the  probabilitT  of  ranedy« 
/The  noble  moiFer  of  the  addneas»  aays  thai 
the  evils  of  the  present  tinaes  are  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  sudden  iestomtimi  m 
peace.  He  forgets,  however,  the  interval 
that  has  passed  since  that  event.  He 
forgets  that  it  is  eonsiderabljr  more  than  a 
year  since  the  final  terminalien  of  the  war 
in  1815c  and  that  it  is  rapidly  advancing 
to  three  veers  since  the  original  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  which  was  indeed  inter* 
rupted  by  onlv  three  months  hostility.— 
Now,  my  loru,  let  us  inquire  what  the 
state  of  the  country  was  at  thedoaeiOfthe 
American  war.  In  addition  to  the  other 
distresses  of  that  period,  it  most  be  re* 
membered  that  there  was  no  setsled  go- 
vernment ;  that  in  two  yeara  theae  were 
no  less  than  three  changes  of  adounistra* 
tion,  between  two  of  which  there  was  an 
interval  of  three  months  when  there  was 
no  administration  at  ail ;  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  no  regular  pkn  waa 
propoaed  (or  relieving  the  public  distress ; 
and  that  it  was  not  until  1784i,  when  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration  waa  eoi^rmed,  that 
aov  plan  of  that  nature  waa  adopted.  The 
noble  lord  allowed  that  no  new  taxes  ought 
to  be  imposed  at  present.  Mr.  Pitt,  how- 
ever,  was  able  in  1784  to  impose  new  taxea, 
and  also  in  1785 ;  and  in  bringing  forward 
the  budget  of  1785,  above  two  yeara  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace«^at  theaanie  com« 
parative  period  at  which  the  speech  from 
(VOL.  XXXV.)  I 


the  throne,  to  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  reply,  states,  that  there  is  a  grea( 
deficiency  io  the  revenue,  and  at  which 
the  noble  lord  allows  that  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  in  the  consolidated  fund  and  in 
the  produce  of  the  ta:i^es,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  ' 
that  there  was  a  growing  increase  of  the 
revenue,  and  that  the  quarter  immediately 
antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  was  speak- 
ing, as'cnmparedwith  the  same  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year,  exceeded  in  produce 
by  a  •  sum  of  between  6  and  700,000/.  ^ 
These  faots,  my  IcirdSi  afibrd  proofs  too 
snffi(ient.of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  roeana 
of  the  notmtry  at  the  two  periods.  I  fear 
the  prospecta  are.as.different.  In  i785» 
the  remedv  proposed  by  the  minister  was, 
to  levy  adoitiooal  taxea,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  deficiency  in  tJie 
revenue,  but  of  creating  a  surplus  of  a  mil- 
liop,  or  rather  twelve  hundred  thousand 
{Munds,  in  order  to  establish  a  sinking  fund 
to  relieve  the  countrv  from  the  debt,  which 
was  even  then  thougnt  intolerably  oppres* 
aiye»  If,  my  lords,  the  aituation  of  the 
country  at  present  is  not  worse  than  it  was 
in  1785,  similar  measures  may  be  resorted 
to.  But  is  that  possible  ?— Will  his  ma^ 
jesty's  ministers  propose  taxes  not  only  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  aa 
comparedwith  the  expenditure,but  to  create 
a  ainkiog  fiind  proportionate  to  thepresena 
national  debt. 

In  three  years  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  war,  it  was  stated  in  tha 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  country 
was  enjoying  Che  **  growing  blessings  oif 
peace,  in  the  extension  of  trade,  the  im-> 
provement  oi  the  revenue,  and  the  increasa 
nf  the  public  credit  of  the  nation."  Is  that 
the  torn  at  present  \  Is  that  the  tenour  of 
theapeechirom  the  tlvone,  to  which  your 
lordshipa  attention  is  now  called  ?  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  revenue  Is  most  alarming. 
The  suopliea  voted  laat  year  were  thirty* 
five  miUions.  The  ways -and  means  voted 
to  meet  them  did  not  much  exceed  twenty 
millions;  making  a  difierence  (provided 
for  by  temporary  mean)  of  above  four^ 
teea  milliona  between  the  expenditure  and 
the  resources  far  meeting  it.  But,  my 
lords,  if  this  subject  be  examined  more 
closely,  the  deficiency  will  be  found  to 
be  still  greater.  If  from  the  one  side  we 
deduct  the  expenses  that  will  not  recur, 
and  from  the  other  thereceipts  that  will  uoi 
recur  the  result  of  the  calculation  will  show 
adeficiency  of  eighteen  millions.    And  let 
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tained  with  unabated  ardour ;  the  Alge- 
rine  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  the  dey  was 
ultimately  obliged    to    accede    to   those 
terms    which    the     British     government 
thought  proper  to  impose.     The  christian 
captives  were  set  at  liberty,  and  all  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken 
were  finally  achieved.^-In  the  £a8t  his 
majesty's  land  forces  had  been   no  less 
successful;    and,  seconded  by  the  judi- 
cious arrangements  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral,  the  British   government    had    been  I 
enabled  to  bring  to  an  honourable  termi- 1 
nation  a  war  which  had  been  unavoidably 
undertaken.     Thus  did  the  whole  of  the 
British  empire,  even  to  its  most  distant 
parts,  enjoy  profound  peace.-^lQ  looking 
to  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  he  was 
fiorry  to  say  some  circumstances  had  oc* 
curred  which  called  for  feelings  of  a  less 
Agreeable  nature.     The  disloyal  and  dis- 
affected had  taken  advantage  of  the  pre* 
sent  calamitous  state  of  the  country,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  create  insubordina- 
tion  and  disturbance;  but  it  was  evident 
to  all  who  had  inquired  into  the  subject, 
that  the  existing  distresses  could  only  be 
ascribed  to   the  sudden  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  and  that,  heavy  as  they 
pressed  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,  they  could  only  be  considered 
as  temporary  evils,  which  would  in  a  short 
time  be  brought  to  a  favourable  termina- 
tion.    The  injury  which  the  agricultural 
interest  had  sustained,  so  deeply  felt  at 
the  present  moment,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  very  great  quantity  of  grain  lately  im- 
ported, which,  of  course,  produced  a  di- 
minution   in   the    price    of  the    article. 
Another  cause  also  of  this  agricultural 
distress  was  the  reduction  of  the  expense 
of  the  government,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  demand  for  produce,  at  the 
termination  of  so  protracted  a  contest. 
The  impoverished  state  of  the  finances  of 
foreign  nations,  in    consequence  of  the 
expensive    wars    they    had    undertaken, 
might  be  added  to  tiie  scale,   and  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  trade  itself  had  in 
some  measure  contributed  to  the  general 
stagnation.     It  was   a   well-known  fact, 
that  the  British  merchants,  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  proclamation   of  peace, 
hild  so  glutted  the  foreign  markets  with 
articles  of  British  manufacture,  that  those 
goods    were    now    cither  actually  lying 
dead   upon   their    hands,   or    they   were 
obliged  to  sell  them  considerably  below 
prime    cost.     A  similar  stagnation   was 
known  to  have  exibtcd  at  the  termination 


of  former  wars ;  and  it  was  equally  well 
known,  that  after  no  very  long  iDterval* 
these    distressing    evils    had    been   sur- 
mounted.     He    entertained    very    little 
doubt,  but  that  such  would  be  the  case  on 
the  present  occasion,  especially  when  be 
considered  the  improved  state  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  kingdom,  the  perfection  ta 
which  the  use  of  machinery  had  been 
brought,  and  the  immense  advantages  of 
our  invaluable  colonies.    This  hope  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  knowledge^ 
that  already  some  symptoms  of  the  re* 
vival  of  commerce  had  taken  place.    The 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  with  a  spirit  of  firmness 
and  manliness,  had  undergone  many  pri- 
vations and  difficulties,  and  had  endured 
them  with  patience  and  fortitude,  under 
the  confident  hope  that  they  would  pre* 
sently  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  blessinss 
of  peace  and  tranquillity!      To  remedy 
the  present  evil,  pecuniary  aid  had  been 
given  by  those  who  were  able,  out  of  their 
means,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
who,  he  was  persuaded,  felt  most  grateful 
for  the  generosity  which  had  been  so  pre- 
valent.    This  was,  indeed,  characteristic 
of  the  British  nation;  and  from  the  effects 
of  such  exertions  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  had  been  preserved  from  starvaf 
tion.      The    attempts    which   bad   been 
made  to  destroy  this  patriotic  spirit,  by 
exciting  sedition    and    disaffection,  had 
been  checked,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
activity  and  firmness  of  our  magistrates^ 
and  by  those  who  were  aware  that  such  o\xU 
rages,  in    such    calamitous    times,  only 
served  to  increase  the  general  distress; 
but  the  same  feeling  of  abhorrence  which 
had  induced  their  lordships  yesterday  ta 
express  their  just  indignation  at  the  gross 
insult  which  had  been  offered  to  bis  royal 
highness  the  Prince  R^ent,  while  per- 
forming tlie  most  important  duties  of  his 
office,  would  equally  induce  them  to  ex* 
press    their  abhorrence  at  the  attempts 
made  to  excite  the  people  to  the  most 
wicked  and  outrageous  acts  of  violence. 
It  was  to  that  energy  and  vigour  which 
the  government  had  displayed,  that  Great 
Britain  had  been  enabled  to  conduct  with 
perseverance,  and  bring  to  so  glorious  a 
close,  that  war  in    which   the   country 
was  so  long  engaged;  and  it  was  upon 
the  same  energy,  and  upon  the  same  vi« 
gour,  that  the  hope  was  founded  of  a 
speedy  and  happy  termination  of  all  the 
miseries  under  which  the  country  now 
unfortunately  laboured.    It  was  owing  to 
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the  wisdMD  of  goTernment,  inspired  by 
the  cooctttutioD,  that  this  country  had 
been  enabled  so  gloriooely  to  obtain  tran- 
quillity abroad,  and  by  the  same  means 
peace  and  happiness  would  be  restored  at 
home.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent. — The 
Address  was,  as  asual,  an  echo  of  the 
apeech. 

The  Address  having  been  read. 
The   Earl   of  Rothes   apologized   for 
troubling  their  lordships,  after  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been 
opened  by  the  noble  earl  who  had  moved 
the  address,  and  trusted  the  House  would 
extend   to  him  the  usual  indulgence,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  unaccustomed 
to  address  them.    He  joined  most  cordi- 
ally in  the  satisfaction  expressed  at  the 
result  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  not 
only  because  that   expedition  had  been 
roost  justly  and  properly  undertaken,  in 
consequence  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Burbary   powers  that  could   not  be 
submitted  to  with  honour  on  the  •part  of 
this  country,  but  also  in  the  complete 
success  of  the  expedition,  entrusted  as  it 
had  been  to  a  noble  and  gallant  admiral, 
whose  conduct,   in  every  point  of  view, 
was  entitled  to  every  praise  that  could  be 
bestowed,  and  whose  exertions  were  so 
admirably  seconded  by  the  bravery  and 
seal  of  his  gallant  crew ;  and  still  more  he 
rejoiced  at  the  6nal  result  of  that  expedi- 
tion— the  abolition  for  ever  of  Christian 
slavery.     He  also  cordially  concurred  in 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  Nepaul  war.    With  regard 
to  the  internal  situation  of  the  country,  he 
could  not  but  in   common  with  others, 
deeply  regret  the  distress  that,  to  a  con- 
aiderable  extent,  prevailed,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  all  their  lordships  must 
be  convinced,  though  he  trusted  and  be- 
lieved that  it  arose  merely  from  causes  of 
a  temporary  nature  arising  chiefly  from 
the  tranntion  from  a  state  of  war  to  that 
of  peace,  and  which  he  trusted  would 
soon  pass  away,  leaving  in  full  vigour,  all 
the  resources  of  the  countiy,  all  the  great 
springs  of  iu  industry  and  wealth.    Still 
more  deeply,  however,  was  it  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  distress  should  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  evil  minded  persons, 
for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  people  to 
acts  of  riot  and  outrage.    Little  did  he 
think, .when  he  came   down  yesterday, 
with  the  intention  of  seconding  an  address 
to  the  Priace  Regeoti  that  that  tUustrioua 


|iersonage  would  have  been  placed  in  a 
situation  of  danger  on  his  return  from  the 
House  of  parliament.  That  the  first  sub- 
ject of  bis  majesty  should,  on  his  return 
from  exercisin>r  in  that  House  the  highest 
constitutional  functions  of  his  high  office, 
be  grossly  and  outnigeously  insulted— -in- 
sulted, did  he  say  ?  He  should  have  said 
assaulted,  for  that  appeared  to  be  actually 
the  case, — was  indeed  most  deeply  to  be 
deplored.  It  proved,  unfortunately,  how 
successful  the  mdchinations  of  evil-disposed 
persons  had  been,  when  they  had  led  to  an 
outrage  so  revolting  to  the  minds  of  En- 
glishmen— an  outrage  so  dit^graceful  to  tlie 
country,  and  m  utterly  destructive  of  the 
constitution.  He  most  sincerely  wished  that 
he  possesed  the  eloquence  of  some  noble 
lords,  to  express  his  feelings  upon  this  la- 
mentable occasion ;  but  as  he  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  that  talent,  hm 
must  simply  conSne  himself  to  expressing 
a  sanguine  hope,  that  their  lordships  and 
the  community  at  large  would  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  wipe  off  that  foul 
stain  which  had  for  a  second  time,  unhap- 
pily fallen  upon  this  country.  He,  how- 
ever, was  notwithstanding  convinced,  that 
the  great  body  of  tlie  people  remained 
loyal,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  government.  Their  distressea 
had  been  participated  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  the  middling  and  higher  classes. 
The  latter  had  liberally,  and  in  many  in- 
stances from  scanty  purses,  contributed  to 
the  relief  of  the  labouring  classes  under 
the  pressure  of  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  he  trusted  that  the  charity 
and  benevolence  which  had  been  so  emi- 
nently displayed,  would  be  the  means  of 
knittmg  together  all  classes  of  his  ma- 
I  jesty's  subjects  in  a  still  closer  bond  of 
union,  in  defence  of  that  constitution  and 
system  of  laws  confessedly  the  best  existing, 
under  which  the  country  had  grown  and 
flourished — under  which  all  classes  found 
their  best  protection,  and  by  which  the 
interests  of  all  were  equally  protected. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  seconding 
the  address. 

Earl  Grey  rose  atid  said :— My  lords, 
before  I  proceed  to  notice  those  points  in 
the  address  which  has  just  been  read  to 
your  lordships,  and  in  the  speediea  of  the 
noble  mover  and  seconder  of  that  address, 
on  which  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to 
express  some  dissent,  it  is  my  wish  shortly 
to  advert  to  those  subjects  on  which  the 
noble  lords,  I  am  sure,  truly  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opi- 
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ctimstances,   must  be   strictly  enforced. 
Tlie  splendour  of  the  crown  novr  roust 
consist  not  in  the  gaudy  trappings  of  a 
court,  but  in  making  just  sacrifices  to  con- 
ciliate the  feelings  of  the  people.    This  is 
true  dignity.     Even  the  claims  of  many 
meritorious  subjects,  painful  as  the  pro- 
ceeding will  be,  must  be  rejected.     You 
are  in  a  situation  my  lords  which  will  not 
permit  to  you  that  which  under  other  cir* 
curastances  sound  policy  might  dictate; 
you  must  content  yourseltes  with  doine 
that  which  the  necessities  of  the  state  will 
allow.    It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  look 
the  danger  in  the  face.     They  have  a 
solemn  and  painful    task  to   perform  ^a 
task  that  may   expose   them  to  the  re- 
proBches  even  of  their  friends.    Not  only 
superfluous  expenses,  but  even  comforts, 
and  what  in  other  times  might  be  deemed 
necessaries,  must  be  cut  down.     My  lords, 
although  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  encou- 
rage the  delusion  that   has  been  spread 
among  the  people  on  the  subject  of  one 
description  of  expenditure  that  has  excited 
much  irritation  and  obloquy ;   knowing  as 
I  do  that  no  very   considerable  savmgs 
can  be  effected  in  that  quarter,  1  must  ne- 
vertheless say  that  I  tnink  his  majesty's 
ministers  are  bound  to  show  the  people  of 
this  country  that  the  expenditure  is  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  scale,  and 
that  nothing    is  contmued  except    that 
which  is  demanded  by  the  most  imperative 
necessity.     The  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  this  after  the  exemplary  patience 
with  which  they  have  submitted  to  all  the 
privations  attendant  on  the  late  dreadful 
struggle. 

My  lords,  I  listened  with  considerable 
pain  to  some  of  the  observations  made  by 
the  noble  lords  on  another  topic.  The 
noble  lords  adverted  to  the  attempts  made 
throughout  the  country  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  populace,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  sedition,  and  in  aid  of  tneir 
remarks  on  this  subject,  referred  to  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  of  yesterday. 
My  lords,  I  cordially  concurred  in  the 
address  of  yesterday.  No  man  can  more 
strongly  feel  resentment  than  I  do  at  the 
outrage  then  committed.  It  was  one 
which  justly  called  for  the  censure  of  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  law  in  ks  punishment. 
But,  my  lords,  I  rejoice  to  add,  that  on 
the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  statements  made  on  that 
subject,  I  am  persuaded,  that  however 
htiin^ua  the  Q&oce  in  itselA  ft^d  however 


justly  exciting  our  indignation,  there  do 
not  appear  any  strong  grounds  for  sua- 
pecting    that    any  criminal   design  waa 
entertained  against  his  royal  highneas's 
life.    I  am  anxious  to  state  this  because  I 
see  no  advantage  that  this  country  could 
derive,  either  at  home  or  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  from  its  being   supposed  that 
there  cQuld  be  found  an  individual  capable 
of  contemplating  so  detestable  an  act.    It 
is  not  an  occurrence  therefore  that  calls 
for  any  thing  but  the  usual  operation  of 
the  law  as  it  stands.    My  lords,  that  it  is 
in   human    nature,  when    distressed,  to 
express  its  discontent,  who  will  deny? 
A  free  people  will  sometimes  express  their 
feelings  in  a  manner  not  the  most  guarded. 
Nobody    has  been    more   obnoxious  to 
popular  assemblies,  to  the  friends  of  re- 
form, than  myself.      On  no  man  havo 
more  severe  remarks  been  made.    But, 
my  lords,  though  they  may  continue  to 
stigmatiae  me  as  a  person  who  has  for* 
feited  their  confidence,  and  whose  mo* 
deration  is  hateful  to  them,  I  am  far  irom 
wishing  to  deal  out  the  same  uncharitable 
measure  to  them.    Though  I  extremely 
disapprove  of  their  views,  which  if  they 
could  be  carried  into  efl^ct  (and  I  an& 
persuaded    they   cannot),  would    prove 
most  pernicious,  I  believe  many  of  them 
to  have   sincerely  good   intentioiis,      I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  confound  theoa 
all  under  one  character. — I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  believe  that  there  existed  in 
any  great  number  of  them  a  disposition  to 
overthrow    the    constitution.     I  should 
therefore  most  deeply  regret  if  trhat  has 
occurred  should  be  made  the  pretext  for 
lotroducioc  new  laws,  inconsistent  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  British  constitution. 
If  any  individuals  should  appear  to  be 
animated  with  evij  designsi  that  ought 
not  to  be  advanced  as  a  reason  for  de- 
priving the  people  of  England,  who  have 
borne   the  heavy  burthens  imposed  on 
them  with  patience  so  exemplary  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  privil^eS'->€heir 
best  possessions  and  their  best  bopea*    If 
such  be  the  conduct  that  your  lordeliipa 
should  unfortunately  pursue,  will  not  the 
people  with  justice  exclaim-~we  sought 
for  bread  and  are  requited  wkh  a  stone  ? 
Will  you  show  them  that  parliament  is 
more  anxious  to  limit  their  rights  than  to 
relieve  their  wants— ^to  stifle  the  voice  of 
complaint  rather  than  attend  to  the  prayer 
of  their  aggravated  distresses  ?    My  lords, 
it  IS  on  all  these  grounds,  and  because  I 
think  that  the  address  proposed  is   irre- 
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ooncileMe  with  the  public  exigenej, 
that  i  feel  it  my  duty  to  propose  an 
Atnendmeat^  embodyiag  the  principles 
on  whtch  this  House  ought  to  act,  and 
affording  that  pledge  of  econotnji  that  in 
practice  can  no  loneer  be  neglected,  as 
the  speediest  remedy  to  the  evils  with 
which  we  are  assailed.  This  Amendment 
it  as  follows : 

**  That  we  have  seen  with  the  deepest 
ooncera  the  continued  embarrassments  of 
our  agriculture,,  manufactures,  and  com* 
merce;  the  alarming  deficiency  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  nnexdrapl^  and  in- 
creaainff  distresses  of  all  classes  of  his 
majesty  s  fiuthful  subjects. 

**  That  we  are  wuling  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  these  distresses  may  be  found, 
in  part,  to  have  originated  from  circuro- 
amncea  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  that 
aome  alleriation  of  them  may  be  produced 
by  the  continuance  of  peace,  but  that  we 
abould  til  discharge  our  duty  to  his  roval 
liigbness^  and  be  guilty  of  countenancmg 
a  most  dangerous  delusion,  were  we  to 
conceal  from  him  obr  opinion  that  the 
pressure  which  now  weighs  so  heavily  on 
the  resources  of  the  country,  is  much 
more  extensive  in  its  operation,  more  se* 
vere  in  its  effects,  more  deep  and  general 
to  iu  causes,  and  more  oifficult  to  be 
removed  than  that  which  has  prevailed  at 
the  termination  of  any  former  war. 

^  That  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  same  exemplary  patience  and  forti- 
tude with  which  aU  ranks  have  hitherto 
borne  the  dHBcultiee  under  which  they 
labour,  will  continue  to  support  them 
rnider  such  burthens  as  mav  be  found  in** 
diapeoaably  necessary  for  the  unavoidable 
exigencies  of  the  public  service^  but  that 
to  maintain  this  aisposition  it  is  ineom-' 
bent  on  parliament,  by  a  severe  and  vi- 
gilant eserdse  of  its  powers  to  move  that 
aacriflces,  so  painfully  obtained,  are 
strictly  limited  to  the  real  necessities  of 
the  state. 

^  *<  That  while  we  acknowledge  the  gra- 
ctooa  dispositmns  announced  in  his  royal 
highness's  speech  from  the  throne,  we 
cannot  helj>  expressing  our  regret  that 
his  royal  highness  should  not  have  been 
sooner  advised  to  adopt  measures  of  the 
most  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment, 
particularly  with  respect  to  our  milltaiy 
establishments.  That  to  prompt  and  ef- 
fectual reductions  In  this  and  every  other 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  this 

House  most  naturally  look,  as  the  first 

step  to  reKere  the  distresses,  and  redress 


the  grievances  ef  which  life  people 
justly  complain,  and  that  to  enable  them* 
selves  to  assist  his  royal  highness  by  theiv 
advice  in  the  execution  of  a  doty  so  im« 
periously  called  ior  by  the  present  sitaa^ 
tion  of  the  country,  they  will  lose  no  time 
in  instituting  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation." 

The  Earl  of  Harrorvhif  said,  he  had 
listened  with  all  the  attention  in  his  power 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  op* 
posite,  but  without  being  able  to  hear 
sufficient  reasons  to  induce  their  lordships 
to  support  the    amendment    which  had 
been  moved.     The  noble  earl  had  com- 
plained, that  the  difiiculties  of  the  country 
were  not  sufficiently  expatiated  on  in  the 
Address  proposed.    He  would,  it  seemed, 
have  them  stated  in  their  blackest  colours. 
But  in  tracing  a  general  view  of  public 
afiairs,  it   was   bv  no  means  necessary 
always  to  state  things  precisely  as  they 
were.     To  adopt  the  course  the  noble 
earl    recommended,  might    be  in  many 
cases  highly  injurious,  by  subduing  that 
spirit  of  confidence  and  hope  which  can 
alone  give  sufficient  energy  to  rescue  a 
country  from  a  state  of  difficulty,  and  re^ 
store  its  prosperity.    The  noble  earl  called 
on  their  lordships  to  assert  facts  to  which 
they  could  not  give  their  assent.    It  was, 
for  instance,  impossible  for  them  to  agree 
with  him  in  declaring,  that  the  present 
distress  exceeded  that  of  every  former 
period  of  difficulty  known  to  the  countrr* 
How  were  their  lordships  to  concur  m 
that  opinion  ?      He    recollected   former 
periods  of  distress  which  had  given  rise  to 
complaints  as  loud  as  those  which  were 
made  at  present.      The  American  war 
had  been  alluded  to,  and  he  believed  the 
noble  earl  entered  parliament  soon  after 
the  termination  of  that  contest.    It  could 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  language  of 
that  day  wasdisthiguished  by  the  strongest 
despondency.    Tl^  noble  earl  had  alluded 
to  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  year 
178S ;  but  be  ought  to  have  recollected 
that  at  that  period  our  public  debt  had 
increased  in  the  cause  of  ten  years  by  a 
sum,  the  interestof  which  was 4<,800,000/., 
while  the  whole  revenile  raised  to  meet  it 
amounted  only  to  1,700,000/.    Here  was 
a  state  of  things  which  might  iairly  be 
put  in  the  balance  with  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  present  period.    In  that 
same  year,  1783,  our  exports  amounted 
to  the  great  sum  of  lO  millions,  while  in 
the  year  which  had  just  expired  they  had 
fallen  to  so  low  a  state  as  to  be  only  28 
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millions.  So  much  for  the  prosperity  of 
1783  compared  with  that  of  1817 !  The 
country  had  then  a  debt  gradually  accu- 
mulating without  means  prepared  for  its 
reduction;  no  man  had  then  been  bold 
enough  to  propose  a  remedy  for  this  enor- 
mous evil.  At  present  the  country  pos- 
sessed a  sinking  fund  amounting  to  about 
fourteen  millions.  The  noble  earl  would 
8ay»  that  this  sinking  fund  was  not  ap- 

glicable  to  our  expenditure*  It  was  to 
e  hoped  it  never  would ;  but  in  possess- 
ing it  the  country  had  a  mortgaged  re* 
venue»  which,  if  added  to  the  other  reve- 
nue, would  equalize  the  income  with  the 
expenditure.  The  noble  earl  bad  dwelt 
much  upon  taxation  as  the  cause  of  the 
present  embarrassments.  No  man  would 
pretend,  when  a  country  was  in  a  state  of 
difficulty,  that  the  pressure  of  taxes  would 
not  augment  the  distress ;  but  it  by  no 
means  followed,  that  thQse  taxes  should 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fact  incontrovertibly 
was,  that  when  the  taxes  exceeded  their 
present  amount  by  nearly  eighteen  millions, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  great.^* 
The  state  of  the  currency  was  another 
subject  into  which  the  noble  earl  had 
entered,  but  into  which  he  (lord  H.)  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  him  at 
any  length.  A  very  great  part  of  the 
paper  currency  had,  from  various  causes, 
disappeared;  but  that  it  had  previously 
proauced  great  effects,  no  man  could 
deny.  A  revulsion,  it  was  true,  had 
arisen  from  certain  temporary  causes,  and 
had  occasioned  considerable  distress ;  but 
that  distress,  like  the  causes  which  gave 
it  birth,  was  also  temporary.  But  to 
whatever  degree  that  distress  extended, 
had  it  not  been  balanced  by  great  advan- 
tages ?  It  would  be  stranger  indeed,  if 
an^  man  could  look  back  to  the  events 
which  had  occured  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  not  oppose  to  that  distress  the 
important  acquisitions  made  by  the  coun- 
try during  the  same  period ;  the  rank  to 
which  we  had  risen  among  nations,  the 
security  we  had  obtained,  the  imperishable 
glory  we  had  conquered !  Were  he  to 
be  asked,  whether  he  would  embark  in 
the  system  which  had  produced  these  re- 
sults, or  abandon  its  advantages  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  any  evils  with  which  it 
had  been  accompanied,  he  would  not  he- 
sitate a  moment  in  his  choice.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  that,  though  the  progress  of 
the  distress  had  been  rapid  and  unex- 
pected, the  system  of  paper  currency  was 


not  balanced  by  benefits  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind.     It  had  created  wealth  in 
every  corner  of  the  country ;  it  had  in- 
creased the  cultivation  of  our  fields,  and 
raised  commercial  warehouses  and  depots, 
which  were  loaded  with  the  merchandise 
of  the  world ;  and  it  had  left  behind  ma- 
terials which  would,  in  due  time,  repro- 
duce prosperity  in  spite  of  those  gloomy 
predictions,  which,  from  the  year  1791  to 
the  present  day,  had  been  incessantly  re- 
peated, and  which  could  tend  only  to  de- 
press the  spirit  of  the  country.— -With  re- 
gard to  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  the  opi- 
nion he  entertained   was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  noble  earl.      As  the 
events  which  preceded  that   treaty  had 
raised  the  glory  of  the  country  to  the 
highest  pitch,  so  the  policy  by  which  it 
was  concluded  was  at  once  the  most  just 
to  other  nations,  and  the  most  advantageous 
to  our  own.     In  the  concluding  part  of 
his  speech  the  noble  earl  had  alluded  to 
the  atrocious  outrage  which  had  been  a 
subject  of  inquiry  yesterday.    In  common 
with  the  noble  earl,    an^    every  other 
member  of  that  House,  he  shared  the  in« 
dignation  which  the  noble  earl  had  ex- 
pressed ;  but  he  must  add,  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  noble  earl  was  right  in  his 
conclusion,  that  there  had  been  no  plan 
in  the  commission  of  the  outrage.    From 
the  evidence   their  lordships  had  heard 
yesterday,  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  on  that 
subject.     Most  of  their  lordships  would 
recollect  a  similar  atrocious  attack  which 
had  been  made  on  the  sovereign  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  circumstances  would  show,  that  de- 
sign was  not  less  manifest  in  the  attack 
of  yesterday  than  in  that  to  which  he  bad 
alluded.  .  But  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  were  worked  up 
to  excesses,  when  they  were  daily  excited 
not  only  to  hatred  of  the  sovereign,  but 
of  his  government,  and  indeed  of  every 
government.     This  was  the  effect  to  be 
expected  from  the  inflammatory  publica- 
tions circulated  among  them  with  a  most 
mischievous  industry.    These  publications 
were  distributed  among  a  people  smarting 
at  present  under  distress,  and  unfortu- 
nately, therefore,  fell  upon  a  soil  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  fruits  which  had 
been  witnessed.     In  this  respect  the  si- 
tuation   of    the    country    required    the 
greatest  attention,  and  he  hoped  the  sub- 
ject would  speedily  occupy  the  fullest 
consideration  of  parliament.    He  should 
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think  himself  attempting  to  impose  on  the 
understanding  of  their  lordships,  were  he 
to  hold  out  any  other  view  than  that  which 
he  hdd  done  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  public  mind.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
rejoiced  to  state*  that,  however  their  lord- 
•hips  might  differ  on  certain  questions  of 
policy*  be  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
they  all  agreed  in  venerating  the  magnifi- 
cent edifice  of  the  British  constitution, 
which  had  existed  with  glory  for  so  many 
agear  and  also  that  they  were  all  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it. 

Earl  Grotvenor  said,  he  had  attended 
▼ery  closely  to  the  noble  lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  and  notwithstanding  the 
noble  lord's  opinion,  the  only  conclusion 
he  could  draw  from  his  statements  was 
this ;  that  thouah  the  country  was  in  a  bad 
condition  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  it  was  now  in  a  much  worse.    So  far 
waa  our  income  from  exceeding  our  ex- 
penditure now,  that  it  fell  greatly  short  of 
It,  and  the  deficiency  threatened  the  most 
aeriooa  consequences  to  the  country.    He 
never  rose  with  greater  pain  in  his  life  to 
address   their   lordships,    and    that   not 
merely  on  account  of  the  distress  of  the 
country,  great  as  that  distress  was.    Not- 
withstanding   the  many  thousands   who 
aeverdy  felt  the  diificulties  of  the  times ; 
notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  that  im- 
portant,   but    now   almost    extinguished 
claas,  the  country  gentlemen;  notwith- 
atandiog  that  almost  all,  except  those  who 
lived  by  the   taxes,  were  compelled  to 
make  the   greatest   sacrifices;    notwith- 
standing all  these  considerations,  he  de- 
rived a  far  more  melancholy  view  from 
the  conviction  that  ministers  were  deter- 
mined to  resist  every  reasonable  plan  of 
economy  and  reform.      This  conviction 
gave  him  far  greater  alarm  than  the  situa- 
tion of  public  affiurs,  gloomy  as  that  wait. 
It  indeed  appeared,  that  if  the  present 
objects  of  ministers  were  pursued,  and 
tbefr  present  principles  maintained,  their 
system  must  terminate  in  a  military  des- 
potism.   He  could  foresee  no  other  result. 
He  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  dif^affec- 
tion  complained  of  by  ministers  arose  in  a 
great  measure  from  their  resistance  to  all 
temperate  propositions  for  economy  and 
reform.    Their  attempts  to  maintain  a  war 
expenditure  in  peace,  ami  their  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  audttinii  of  the  civil 
list,  were  proo(s  of  their  inteiiiions.    With 
regard  to  the  latter  subject,  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  their  lordships  did  not  take 
the  busiocM  into  their  own  hands,  rather 


than  leave  it  with  administration.  What 
had  been  their  conduct  during  the  recess? 
Their  first  object  ou^ht  to  have  been  to 
alleviate  the  public  distress ;  and  what  did 
they  undertaxe  for  that  purpose  ?  It  waa 
true  they  had  contrived  to  procure  a 
meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  attended 
by  princes  of  the  blood,  and  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  But  it  had  failed,  and  for 
two  reasons  he  rejoiced,  at  the  failure; 
first,  because  it  was  a  political  mancsuvre ; 
and  secondly,  because  by  the  defeat  cha- 
rity took  its  proper  direction.  The  next 
object  that  appeared  to  have  engrossed 
their  attention,  was  their  indignant  answer 
to  the  Address  of  the  City  of  London. 
What  part  of  that  address  occasioned  such 
strong  reprobation,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover. It  had  been  stated  that  it  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  late 
war  was  reprobated.  This  was  rather  irre* 
concilable,  coming  firom  the  throne  at  the 
present  moment,  for  he  believed  it  waa 
well  known  that  the  prince  regent's  opi« 
nion  relative  to  that  war  was  well  ascer* 
tained,  at  least  in  its  early  stages.  The 
noble  earl  concluded  with  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  rumoured  refusal  of  minis- 
ters to  withdraw  a  part  of  our  army  from 
France,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  French* 
government,  was  unfounded;  and  con- 
curred in  giving  his  hearty  assent  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  supported  the 
address,  and  defended  our  negociationa 
with  France,  as  blending  the  happy  mix- 
tore  of  prudence,  in  regard  to  our  own 
security,  with  liberal  principles  towards 
our  late  enemy.  In  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  public  mind,  he  would  not  then  inquire 
whether  the  charitable  construction  of  the 
noble  earl,  who  moved  the  amendment, 
was  supported  by  the  facts,  but  he  must 
be  allowed  to  remark,  that  whatever  the 
motives  of  the  individuals  alluded  to  might 
be,  the  House  had  to  look  to  the  effects* 
in  this  contemplation,  the  government  had 
been  rather  indifferent  to  such  efforts,  and 
might  with  propriety  be  quickened  on 
that  point.  With  respect  to  the  insince- 
rity as  to  economy,  charged  against  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  wlien  the  estimates 
were  before  the  House  it  would  sec  whe-. 
thcr  the  pledge  given  by  them  had  been 
realized  or  not.  The  establishments  of 
last  yesr  were  not  greater,  he  believed^ 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  country  re- 
quired: they  were  voted  as  temporary, 
indeed  it  was  impofsible  to  fix,  at  that 
time,  on  any  thing  like  a  permanent  peaca 
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establishment.  Minister*  must  be  blind 
to  their  true  interests  if  they  did  not  adopt 
every  proper  and  practicable  retreoch- 
ment ;  but  8till»  from  its  very  nature,  re- 
duction must  be  progressive,  and  the  work 
of  time. 

Lord  St.  John  expressed  bis  anxiety 
not  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  important 
discussion  before  the  House,  and  he  said 
his  solicitude  was  increased  by  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lords  who  had 
spoken  in  support  of  the  address*  The 
noble  earl  (Harrowby)  liad  set  out  with 
assuming  that  it  was  not  the  province 
of  the  servants  of  the  Crown  to  state  to 
parliament  the  exact  situation  of  public 
a&irs;  they  ought  not,  said  the  noble 
earl,  to  be  so  represented,  to  use  the  pre- 
cise words,  in  such  black  colours.  Now,  if 
that  House  were,  as  they  ought  to  be,  tbe 
honest  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  if  they 
took  the  just  estimate  of  their  duties,  they 
would  disavow  all  such  qualifications,  and 
approach  the  throne  in  the  language  of 
sincerity  >nd  truth.  Were  they  to  en- 
deavour to  have  the  calamities  of  the 
country  shaded  down  in  their  address, 
and  trutli  to  give  way  to  the  incense  of 
a  disguised  statement,  he  knew  no^greater 
desertion  of  duty  of  which  public  men 
could  be  guilty.  The  House  must  ground 
a  just  opinion  of  his  majesty's  ministers  on 
their  general  practice,  and  not  on  un- 
meaning promises  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  They  should  view  their  state- 
ments as  they  would  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  at  the  bar,  and  form  the  true  con- 
clusion on  the  language,  the  general  de- 
meanor, the  character  of  the  evidence, 
but,  above  all,  they  should  view  with 
strong  suspicion  every  attempt  to  delude 
and  to  conceal  the  real  facts.  Their  lord- 
ships could  not  forget  the  impressions 
which  the  conduct  exemplified  last  ses- 
sion had  left  on  the  country.  Economy 
was  then  by  ministers  divested  of  all  mean- 
ing. It  was  a  term  without  its  due  appli- 
cation, perverted  into  a  species  of  state 
crime,  a  sort  of  constructive  treason  against 
the  government.  Ministers  had  now,  how- 
ever, felt  it  necessary  to  hold  a  different 
language ;  but  this  chanffo  in  their  tone 
never  evinced  itself  until  they  were  ac- 
tually forced,  step  by  step,  from  their  ex- 
travagant determmation,  and  after  such  a 
scene  of  lavish  expenditure,  with  a  total 
disregard  of  public  feeling,  as  was  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  annals  of  the 
country.  Having  stated  this  broadly,  he 
would  illustrate  it  by  a  faw  examples.   An 


act  of  parliament  was  passed  some  yeare 
ago,  restricting  tbe  grant  of  certain  pen- 
sions to  public  offii^s,  after  a  definite 
period  of  service;  yet  in  the  teeth  of  tbla 
positive  provision  of  l»w,  a  pension  waa 
granted  short  of  the  period  of  service,  to 
the  late  commissary,  general,  Mr.  Henries^. 
It  was  true  that  a  more  intelligent  servant, 
a  man  of  atmore  accurate  knowledge  of 
his  official  duties,  ojr  who  was  a  greater 
check  on. tbe  expenditure  in  tliat  brancb 
of  the  public  service  could  not  be  found* 
than  the  late  commissary  general ;  yet  he 
was  transferred  to  anotlier  department, 
leaving  an  expenditure  to  tbe  amount  of* 
fifty  millions  yet  unaccounted  for«  Thie 
statement  of  gross  abuse  was  not  enough/ 
but  at  the  moment  the  audit  of  the  ac- 
counts was  transferred  to  the  treasury,  a 
great  proportion  of  that  unacoouated  suo» 
was  supposed  to  have  been  Ism!  out^tioder 
tlie  most  suspicious  circumstances.  The 
civil  list  was  proved  in  the  iast  session  to 
have  got  considerably  in  arrear ;  but  iisovr 
was  its  extravagance  to  be  cheeked  for. 
the  future  f  By  tbe  appoinimeot  of  « 
new  officer  under  the  direct  Gonlrol  o£ 
the  treasury  1  It  was  long  the  salutary 
usage  that  all  accounts  of  public  expen-* 
diture  should  be  audited  by  public  accoua.^ 
tanis ;  yet  ls^y»  particular  cases  of  ex« 
emption  were  extended,  and  little  daobt 
could  be  entertained  that  such  adepar-r 
ture  from  the  ordinary  practice  was  ex* 
tended  as  a  fiurour.  He  would  give  an« 
other  instance.  A  gentlensao,  once  a 
professed  friend  to  economy  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson)  and  who  held  the  situation  of 
agent  for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  had  his 
accounts  audited  by  the  treasury,  and  ob- 
tained a  certificate  for  the  amount  of 
50,000^  issued  under  such  circumstances* 
In  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  tlie 
hostility  to  our  commercial  interests 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  continent, 
and  might  be  traced  mainly  to  the  very 
terms  of  the  peace.  But  tbe  merits  of 
a  liberal  policy  was  tbe  indefinite  answer 
of  his  majesty's  government.  Liberal 
policy,  as  hie  understood  the  tens, 
precluded  all  interference  in  the  internal 
transactions  of  independent  states;  pre- 
cluded every  attempt  on  the  part  of  fo- 
reigners to  iropeae  a  disliked  dynasty  and 
a  foreign  soldiery  on  a  nation.  If  ever 
there  was  a  policy  calculated  to  alienate 
the  peojUe  of  France  from  tlie  Bourbon 
fiimily,  It  was  that  pursued  by  the  allies* 
There  was  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  Henry 
4th*     Had  cliat  monarch  depended  o» 
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SpanUh  councilt  and  Spanish  anus*  hia 
throne  would  never  have  been  perpe- 
tuated (  not  a  Frenchman  would  have  raU 
lied  round  his  standard.  No,  that  mo- 
narch depended  on  his  own  exertions.  He 
owed  his  succession  to  the  siege  of  Paris, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  sincerity  with  which 
be  adhered  to  all  his  engagements.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  by  observing,  that 
aa  far  as  regarded  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  nothing  but  a  total  change  in  our 
foreign  and  domestic  system ;  a  new  era, 
not  in  words  and  promises,  but  in  truth, 
could  relieve  the  country  from  its  present 
difficulties. 

Earl  Bathurst  defended  the  conduct  of 
hia  majesty's  ministers.  What  they  had 
alated  last  year  was,  that  they  had  then 
made  reductions  in  the  establishments  as 
low  aa  the  circumstances  of  that  year  would 
allow  I  but  they  were  then  far  from  say- 
ing, that  these  were  the  only  reductions 
that  could  be  made,  or  that  future  years 
would  admit  of.  He  would  appeiri  to  their 
lordships,  i£  this  had  not  beeu  their  uni- 
form  langtuige;  and  whether  they  had  not 
absolutely  denied  that  these  were  to  be 
the  utmost  limit  to  the  reductions  of  the 
peace  establishments.  Whether  the  re* 
ductions  were  made  to  the  utmost  extent 
that  they  could  possibly  admit  of,  would 
now  be  a  fair  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  parliament.  He  would  not  say,  that 
the  military  establishments  could  not  be 
actually  reduced  lower  than  was  now  pro- 
posed; but,  at  least,  in  the  opinion  of 
niiniaters,  they  were  as  low  as  the  actual 
safety  of  the  country  would  admit.  He 
would  readily  allow,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  present  address  which  bound 
their  lordships  to  approve  of  the  objects 
of  the  Nepaul  war.  Near  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  the  House  had  been  told,  that 
that  war  was  closed ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  the  chief  to  sign  the  treaty 
which  had  then  been  concluded,  a  renewal 
of  it  became  necesaary  on  our  part,  and 
the  praise  contained  in  the  speech  was 
aolely  intended  for  the  ability  and  valour 
with  which  it  had  been  conducted,  and 
brought  to  a  successful  termination ;  and 
aa  to  the  language  in  which  the  praise  was 
conveyed,  being  nearly  the  same  as  that 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  noble  per* 
aonage  now  present,  on  account  of  the 
Gondusion  of  the  Mysore  war,  he  did  not 
think  that  noble  personage  would  think 
his  conduct  disparaged  by  the  comparison. 
The  noble  earl  who  moved  the  amend- 
inent  bad  spoken  oi  the  utter  det^Utiuo 
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in  which  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  held 
by  the  people  of  France;  but  until  he 
produced  some  evidence  in  support  of  his 
assertion,  their  lordships  could  not  admit 
it  to  be  well  founded.  The  only  evidence 
he  had  seen  to  such  an  effect  was  con- 
tained, perhaps,  in  a  few  paragraphs  of  a 
nevrspaper ;  but  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon in  this  country  than  for  the  newspa- 
pers to  make  attacks  on  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  The  noble  earl  had 
next  alluded  to  the  loan  which  some 
capitalists  of  this  country  were  preparing 
to  advance  to  the  French  government. 
He  must  say,  that  he  knew  of  no  law  to 
prevent  the  capitalists  of  this  country  from 
making  the  most  beneficial  application  of 
their  capital,  particularly  in  lending  it  to 
a  government  in  a  etate  of  amity  and  alli- 
ance with  this  country.  But  this  loan 
would  not,  as  the  noble  earl  seemed  to 
imagine,  press  exclusively  on  the  English 
money-market ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  advanced  by  a  variety  of  capitalists  of 
all  nations,  without  discrimination;  and 
he  was  most  happy  to  learn,  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  it  would  come  from 
the  monied  men  of  France.  He  stated 
tliis  fact  with  pleasure,  as  a  proof  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  French  government; 
and  of  the  consideration  and  confidence 
which  it  enjoyed  among  its  own  subjects, 
as  well  as  afibrding  a  pledge  that  the  du- 
ration of  peace  would  be  lasting.  Ha 
would  not  now  go  back,  as  had  been  done 
by  the  noble  earl,  into  a  consideration  of 
the  terms  of  the  peace  that  had  been  con- 
cluded with  France :  that  peace  had  already 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  house* 
and  he  believed  of  the  country.  But  if 
the  noble  lord  imagined  that  the  main 
object  of  that  peace  was  to  maintain  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France,  ha ' 
was  completely  mistaken.  The  first  ob- 
ject, he  would  admit,  was  to  give  support 
to  that  family,  as  the  most  likely  mode  of 
securing  the  general  peace  of  Europe; 
but  there  was  a  second  object,  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  the  indemnities  stipulated 
in  the  peace  of  Paris;  and  thirdly,  to  oc- 
cupy the  frontier  towns  of  France,  uotil 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  adequately 
secured  by  the  erection  of  barriers  against 
the  future  aggressions  of  that  country ; 
more  particularly  aAer  the  treaty  had  con- 
firmed its  territorial  integrity.  With  re- 
spect to  the  firiit  of  these  objects,  why  was 
it  thouf^ht  desirable  I  Chiefly  becauiie  the 
VI bole  French  army  had  showed  itself  ra^ 
dicdlly  hostile    to  the  Sourbon  family. 
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t*hat  army  was  now  disbandod,  but  if  it 
had  been  left  in  fuH  force,  there  waa  little 
doubt  but  it  would  have  operated  to  the 
ihimediate  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dy* 
nasty.  The  nobl^  earl  next  adverted  to 
the  spirit  of  discontent  and  disafiection 
which  the  address  alioded  to  aa  having 
manifested  itself  at  home;  whoever  had 
noticed  the  systematic  attacks  that  bad 
been  made,  must  have  remarked,  that, 
they  were  not  directed  so  much  against 
the  ministers  cf  the  Crown,  as  against  tho 
personage  who  exercised  the  fonctions  of 
sovereignty.  There  was  nothing  that 
malienity  could  invent  that  had  not  been 
assiduously  propagated  against  him ;  and 
it  would  remain  for  the  House  to  consider 
what  further  measures  were  necessary  to 
counteract  such  nefarious  objects* 

The  Mtirqais  IVMedey  entered  into  a 
view  of  the  unprecedented  circumstances 
of  the  country,  with  an  expression  of  his 
astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which  those 
circumstances  were  mentioned  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  The  distresses  of 
the  country  had  grown  to  a  magnitude  that 
Admitted  no  longer  of  palliation,  and 
which  forced  themselves  on  the  considera- 
tion of  that  House  in  a  way  that  could  not 
be  resisted.  When  he  saw  the  condition 
of  all  ranks  of  his  majesty's  people,  and 
looked  beck  on  their  exertions,  their  pa- 
tience, their  loyalty,  their  confidence  in 
parliament,  and  their  present  misery,  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what 
criminal  forgetfblness  of  their  duty  minis- 
ters could  have  withheld  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  an  immediate  and  strict  in« 
quiry  into  the  caoses  of  such  tremendous 
misfortune  and  a  pledge  of  every  possible 
telief.  Instead  of  this  what  was  the  address 
that  was  proposed  to  them  ?  A  mere  eoan- 
plimentary  reciprocation  of  general  phrases 
of  which  the  speech  was  made  uo»  and 
without  one  specific,  direct  assurrnce  of 
attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  people 
or  promise  of  relief.  Was  this  a  day  for 
compliment— for  courtly  proflsssions—- for 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  mi- 
nister's speech  >  Were  they  only  to  re- 
joice with  the  crown  on  the  glory  that  the 
ccQitry  had  obtainedi  and  not  to  look  to 
the  condition  in  which  those  victories  had 
left  the  country  ?  It  was  manifest  that 
those  distresses  had  been  growing  to  the 
height  which  now  astounded  the  firmest 
mind,  by  slow,  but  perceptible  degrees, 
and  ministers  must  have  seen  the  progress. 
Why,  then  did  they  not  assemble  the  par- 
Uanent  earlier  i  Wbj  deprive  the  oooiitry 


of  that  constitutional   council    to  which 
Uiey  were  entitled,  and  to   wbich  thcj 
were  naturally  led  to  look  up  for  redrvaa  ^ 
Their  delay  in  calling  the  parliameiit  at  Htm 
proper  season  had  aggravated  the  evila  in 
Dosroallde^ree,  since,  as  was  nowapf»rept» 
the  reductions  which  they  were  forced  lo 
make  would  have  been  made  at  the  meet* 
ing,  and  a  very  considerable  savhig  woiiU 
bi^e  arisen  thereby.    He  trusted  that  tbia 
criminal  act  would  not  be  looked  over,  nor 
confined  to  a  mere  verbal  animadversioBiM 
And  now  when  parliament  was  met,  ao 
one  sentence  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
glanced  at  the  true  cause  of  tlie  national 
dbtresa— -no  pledge  of  an  akeratioo  of 
system  that  might  lead  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  people-^no  pledge  even  of  an  iih 
quiry  into  the  causes  that  had  produeed 
the  calamity— which    might   satisfy  the 
public  mind,  that  at  length  their  conditiois 
was  to   be  strictly  examined  and  their 
grievances  redressed.    How  could  he  then 
give  his  assent  to  the 'address  proposed  bj 
the  noble  lord,  which  was,  as  ne  had  saio, 
a  mere  reciprocation  of  the  cold,cautionary 
terms  of  the  speech,  and    pledged  the 
House  to  nothing  specific  or  direct  ?    On 
the  contrary,  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
earl,  though  equally  respectftil,  was  clear, 
distinct,  and  energetic.      It  went  directly 
to  assure  his  royal  highness    that  they 
would  forthwith  discharge  their  duty  to 
him  and  to  the  country,  by  entering  into 
the  most  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  all 
our  suiTerings,  and  giving  the  most  sacred 
pledge  of  a  rigid  reaction  of  every  possi^ 
ble  expense. — The  noble  president  of  the 
council,  whom  he  would  call  his  noble 
friend,  nowithstanding  any  dilL*renoe  of  opi* 
nton  and  expressions  thereon  that  might 
have  passed  between  tl>em  \n  that  House, 
but  for  whom  he  always  entertained  a  sin- 
cere rcapect,  had  said  that  the  noble  earl 
near  him  had  made  use  of  despondoof  1an« 
guage  htthe  admirable  statement  which  lie 
had  made  of  the  ptvaent  eircamatances  of 
the  country.    Tlie  noble  earl  had  done  no 
such  thing— he  had  in  a  most  impresaiva 
Qfianner  urged  the  necessity  of  an  inqiiiiy 
Into  the  causes  of  the  misery  that  pnsvailfd 
—into  a  retrospect  of  the  trmnsaettoas  that 
had  brought  us  to  the  present  dilemma; 
but|  in  stating  the  truth,  he  had  not  fiiUae 
into  despondency,  nor  uttered  a  aenteooa 
that  could  make  the  nation  despond,  uii*> 
less  indeed  they  were  to  be  condemned  to 
eee  the  continuance  of  the  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  error  that  had  bfi>otht  tia  to 
our  prasent  state.  It  had  been  the  AishioR 
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to  MgTi  And  di«  noble  preiideiit  of  di9 
GPMncil  had  wp^t9d  it,  (bat  tba  diiiveif 
WAS  only  t«fnp<»niry-«i-thac  it  orofe  from  a 
IfHiKiiiiM  (9  a  atate  of  poaea— aini  a 
y^ranca  waa  vada  lo  tlia  tenniaauoQ  of 
the  Am0fkm»  war.  aa  a  fMracadent.  Ha 
happa—d  to  ba  oU  aoougb  to  remembar 
tba(  par tod»  and  he  asaertad  diat  no  dett 
pandmey  waa  than  felt  or  ei^preiaed.  Ha 
(dieted  frim  the  nable  praaidaoi  in  tbk 
idaat  thai  the  miaary  waa  ftamparary ;  oa 
ihe  cpiilrary»  Wa  notion  iraa,  that  onr 
proaparity  waa  temparary,  that  it  aroaa 
ffioaa  aa  aaoidenftal  and  naaatural  atate  of 
ihii^t  that  it  could  aoi  endure,  A  9^ 
dm  of  warfare  unpreeedeated  in  the  hkr 
fory  of  nan  awelled  a»d  inflated  our  com- 
menxt  aad  that  rary  state  of  thiogi  vhieh 
to  favoiined  the  activity  of  our  entevpriM, 
IMid  promotad  ear  tradot  biviiifht  with  it 
idao  ita  natujnalreault.  It (uraod  the  ceu*- 
Itriea  ef  Europe,  whicb  had  baea  sut^acted 
40  an  extraordinary  sua^aaion  of  tb^ir  br 
eukiaa,  to  Joak  to  their  owa  ratoarceB 
arhao  relieved  froai  the  pretaune.  And 
ftbia  had  revived  old  braMbea  of  manufao- 
MtrOf  and  given  birth  to  new  ones,  which 
created  a  rival  to  our  own  iradoi  that  in 
bia  mind  forbad  the  hope  of  our  pittfent 
diatreaaaa  baiog  of  shart  continuaaee.  So 
Air  froaa  tliia  being  the  caae ;  it  mm  aeen 
ibat  aeigbhaiuring  natioaa  could  uodaraell 
ua,  and  that  an  their  hostility  to  our  ma- 
iHifaetiiraa«  every  possible  ioipediaieotwaB 
laid  by  aMwicipal  regulations  to  the  pro- 
dueo  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
So  open  and  avowed  was  this  hostility, 
afaat  even  in  the  market  places  an  auto  da 
fk  waa  made  of  British  goods ;  and  the 
^vernmeots  themselves,  who  owed  their 
exialeaca  to  our  friendship,  ware  forced  to 
diseountenaoee  our  manufactures  far  the 
aupport  of  their  own*  But  in  stating  these 
trutoa,  waathis  to  be  called  the  laaguage 
of  despondency  i  No,  it  became  their  duty 
4o  look  this  true  situation  in  the  fiioe,  and 
to  in^re  how  they  were  to  meet  this 
hostile  disposition,  and  how  to  revive  the 
perishing  trade  of  the  country.  The  first 
great  object  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
original  cause  of  our  distress.  The  noble 
president  and  all  persons  connected  with 
government  had  studiouslv  evaded  glancing 
at  the  original  cause  of  all  our  evils.  They 
talked  only  of  the  proximate,  not  of  there- 
mote  cause.  Theintervalfromwartopeace, 
and  aU  their  other  pretended  causes  were 
SMse  proximate  aymptoms— but  not  causes. 
The  vicious  paper  currency  had  uoques- 
ftioMUy  cootoDotedv  in  no  ordinary  da- 
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gree,  to  enhance  the  evil,  because  it  had 
assisted  the  great  original  cause  of  the  evil; 
and  had  been  an  iastrumept  in  the  hands 
of  ministensin  the  career  they  had  pur^ 
sued ;.  but  the  great  and  original  isauae  of 
aU  our  evil9  was,  the  wiagnitgde  of  our 
expenditure.    That  was  the  real  source  of 
all  Q«r  misery,  and  certainly  to  that  great 
oause  the  vicious  system  of  a  faUe  paper 
curraacy  had  essentially  cootrtbuted  e  for 
without  that  subterfuge,  ministers  could 
not  have  gone  on  in  their  mad  oareer.  But 
the  noble  president  said  we  had,  on  the 
other  side»  glory  in  return.    And  be  waa 
eooteot,  it  seems,  to  balai^e  the  aoeount 
by  the  splendid  victories  we  had  obtained. 
No  man  was  less  likely  than  bimself  to 
lessen  the  glory  we  bad  obtained,  or  to 
ape^k  lightly  of  the  brilliant  achiavementa 
#f  our  arms  hy  sea  and  land ;  but  let  the 
glory  be  what  it  may,  to  the  price  which 
we  had  paid  for  it  must  he  ^scribed  the 
a«:tual  Qondioon  of  the  oouotry.  —  That 
there  were  many  other  eautes  betides  the 
laviih  waste  of  treasure,  the  inordinate, 
mismana^d,  unoiiecked,  and  uncontroll^ 
expenditure,  1^  was  ready  to  admit.    The 
inconsiderate  concessions  we  had  made,  of 
territory  and  colonies,  had  deprived  our 
commerce  of  bensfiis  it  had  long  enjoyed, 
and  had  evcyi  opened  doors  for  amuggiing 
to  an  extent  moat  injurious  to  the  reve- 
nue s   but  tlie  gneat  cause  wast  as  lie  had 
said,  the  magpftitude  of  our  expeoditure. 
And  this  waa  now  &lt  in  every  town,  in 
evary  farm,  in  ewer^  family.    Last  year 
he  remembered  ministers  in  that  House 
had  ,made  use  of  a  striking  eypressioo. 
They  had  said  that  the  distress  was  local. 
Would  they  now  repeat  that  phrase  ?    O 
yes.    They  might  still  repeat  it,  and  with 
truth,  for  the  distress  might  be  said  to  be 
local  which  was  to  be  met  with  every 
where.    But  they  now  said  the  distress 
was  temporary  1    He  should  probably  as- 
tonish the  noble  president,  when  he  said 
he  should  agree  with  him«— yes — the  dis- 
tress waa  temporary.     It  arose,  as  was 
said,  from  the  inordinate  expenditure  of 
thecountry— and  that  would  beiemporary, 
for  there  must  be  an  end  o^  it.   That  daj', 
he  pronounced  it,  must  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  scandalous  profusion  could  not  go  on. 
Psrliament  must  do  its  duty.     There  was 
no  longer  a  refuge  to  be  found  from  the 
cries  of  the  hungry,  the  famished  popula- 
tion*   The  army  must  be  reduced*    He 
had  no  heaitation  in  saying,  that  with  every 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  ranki  jand  security  of 
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th&  empire,  it  might  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  civil  list  aUo,  and  all  the  establish- 
ments of  every  kind,  must  be  retrenched 
with  no  sparing  hand*  Indeed  one  rule 
should  be  applied  to  them  all — that  no- 
thing, however  ancient,  should  be  suffered 
to  exist  which  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  very  being  of  the 
country.  The  circumstances  of  the  times 
were  so  altered,  that  reductions  were  now 
requisite  that  were  never  even  thought  of 
before;  and  no  minister,  however  suc- 
cessful in  other  respects,  could  be  said  to 
deserve  well  of  the  nation,  who  should 
not  recommend  the  most  rigid  economy 
•in  every  branch  of  the  expenditure.  This 
was  not  a  hasty  opinion,  but  one  which 
he  had  formed  after  the  most  earnest  de- 
liberation ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  its 
utility  and  importance,  that  to  support  it 
ho  would  sacrifice  his  health,  nay  his  life, 
if  necessary,  provided  parliament  could  be 
induced  to  carry  it  into  eflfect.  It  was  at 
a  roost  critical  period  that  parliament  had 
•met,  and  it  was  now  that  their  lordships 
ahould  show  the  people  that  it  was  not  in 
▼ain  parliament  had  been  called  together 
as  the  proper  instrument  to  remove  the 
public  grievances.  •  It  was  now  that  they 
•should  show,  on  the  other  hand,  how  vain 
were  the  fears  of  those  who  thought  that 
the  constitution  had  not  power  to  sustain 
itself.  For  his  own  part,  one  great  source 
of  his  love  for  the  constitution  arose  from 
\he  consideration  of  a  great  and  incompa- 
rable blessing  which  had  appeared  to  him 
to  have  been  hitherto  inherent  in  it ;  he 
•meant,  that  while  we  enjoyed  greater 
freedom  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
earth,  and  at  the  same  time  entertained 
the  most  unconquerable  aversion  to  mili- 
tary despotism,  or  even  military  influence, 
yet  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  country 
to  make  greater  exertions  and  perform 
more  glorious  exploits  in  war  than  any 
other.  Such  was  the  elastic  vigour  of  our 
political  system,  that  by  an  intrinsic  and 
native  spring,  we  had,  even  after  the  most 
laborious  and  exhausting  wars,  returned 
to  the  benefits  of  our  free  constitution; 
and  the  sources  of  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, and  general  welfare ;  had  revived,  as 
if  by  spontaneous  energy.  Such  hitherto 
had  ever  been  the  case ;  such,  however, 
was  no  longer  the  case  since  the  last  peace. 
This  peace  had  not  brought  with  it  the 
usual  benefits  of  peace.  We  were  not 
delivered  from  that  unconstitutional  evil,  a 
standing  array.  I'he  burthensome  expen- 
diture of  our  eatabliabments  was  not  re- 


duced  in  proportion  to  our  reduced  means, 
the  channels  of  national  wealth  and  proa- 
perity  had  not  been  opened.  These  were 
the  principal  topics  that  occurred  to  him  ; 
and  the  main  object  on  which  he  insisted 
was,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  not  merely  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  give  a  general  pledge  to  be  economical 
<'  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  empire  and 
sound  policy  would  allow"  (large  words 
these,  but  of  little  definite  meaning) ;  but 
they  should  have  given  a  distinct  pledge 
of  what  they  intended  to  do,  and  to  what 
extent  they  thought  reduction  would  have 
been  compatible  at  once  with  the  safetj 
and  means  of  the  countr}'.  Having  thua 
taken  a  view  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  he  would  re- 
fer to  two  points,  which,  though  of  minor 
importance,  ought  not  to  be  passed  by 
without  some  notice.  And,  first,  as  to  the 
expedition  against  Algiers,  there  was  no 
man  with  a  British  heart  who  could  help 
rejoicing  in  the  splendid  and  decisive  vie* 
tonr  of  lord  Exmouth:  no  man  could 
refuse  the  warmest  praise  to  the  skill  and 
courage  with  which  it  had  been  achieved* 
For  himself,  he  felt  a  particular  pleasure 
in  that  transaction,  because  it  confirmed 
in  his  mind  the  high  opinion  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  form  of  the  gallant  vis* 
count  from  his  services  in  India.  During 
the  whole  of  his  government  in  India  he 
had  never  met  with  a  more  xealous  and 
able  coadjutor  than  he  had  done  from  the 
the  noble  viscount.  He  was  not,  -there- 
fore, surprised  at  the  signal  triumph  of  the 
noble  viscount  at  Algiers,  though  he  was 
gratified  to  see  the  success  of  an  officer  to 
whose  character  he  felt  a  personal  attach- 
ment. He  hoped  he  should  be  excused 
for  saying  these  few  words  in  the  presence 
of  the  noble  viscount,  especially  as  he 
feared  that  illness  might  prevent  his 
attendance  when  the  thanks  of  the  House 
should  be  voted  to  him.  As  to  the  war 
in  India,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary, 
as  far  as  he  could,  from  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance, understand  the  causes  of  it : 
from  recollection,  however,  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Nepaul,  he  had  some  doubt  whe- 
ther an  undue  importance  had  not  been 
given  to  that  expedition.  However  this 
might  be,  he  thought  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  marquis  at  the  head  of  thatgovem- 
raent  was  marked  by  integrity  and  ability, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to 
his  own  feelings  than  that  the  noble  mar* 
quis  should  be  more  useful  to  that  empire 
than,  ho  bimielf  had  been.     The  nobla 
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marqQis  concluded  his  brilliaDt   speech 
vriih  a  strong  animadversion  on  the  idle 
theories  of  reform  with  which  the  nation 
had  been  disturbed  for  some  time;  and 
wtifcb,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  had 
been  described  as  attempts  to  stir  up  sedi* 
tlon  and  discontent.    In  the  first  place, 
he  should  say,  that  if  ministers  observed 
attempts  to  stir  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  sedition,  it  was  their  obvious  duty  to 
have  taken  prompt  steps  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil ;  and  the  obvious  course 
was  to  have  assembled  the  parliament,  as 
the  means  of  quieting  the  minds  of  the 
community,  and  depriving  designing  per- 
sons, if  there  were  any  such,  from  inflam- 
ing the  multitude,  or  filling  their  minds 
with  crude  and  indigested   notions  that 
must  lead  to  public  and  inevitable  ruin. 
The  meeting  of  parliament,  when  symp- 
toms of  this  kind  were  perceived,  would 
have  effectually  stopped  the  evil  if  it  ac- 
tually did  exist.    Instead  of  which,  they 
seemed  as  if  inclined  to  foster  it— to  nurse 
snd  rear  it  up  to  something  that  should 
afford  a  pretext  for  sending  persons  to 
gaols  and  gibbets.    But  where  were  the 
proofs  of  all  this  sedition  ?     When  mini^ 
ters  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  they  ouffht  to  have 
laid  before  the  two  Houses  or  Parliament 
detailed  documents  to  prove  the  existence 
of  these  seditious  attempts,  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  their  lordships  to  approach  the 
•throne  with  declarations  of  their  sorrow 
for  the  fact,  and  of  their  determination  to 
-rally  round  his  sacred  person,  and  guard 
the  king  and  constitution  from  all  assault. 
He  was  no  friend  to  the  insidious  course 
of  suffering  error  to  grow  into  guilt,  that 
it  might  be  pursued  with  tardy  vengeance. 
Having  said  so  much,  he  must  clearly  ex- 
press his  notion  of  all  the  idle  theories  of 
reform  that  had  met  his   eye    or   ear. 
However  difierent  in  their  forms,  all  those 
-which  he  had  lately  seen  or  heard  of, 
seemed  to  be  in  total  and  complete  sub- 
version of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
They  talked  of  universal  sufirage    and 
annual  election  as  inherent  rights,  when 
at  no  time  and  in  no  manner  could  they 
be  proved  to  be  consistent  with  the  frame 
of  our  constitutions.    They  were  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  the  empire. 
They  had  no  analogy  to  the  frame  of  our 
admired  code.      No   government  could 
exist  upon  such    principles-^and  every 
thing    which  was  admired—- which  was 
found  sufficient  in  practice  for  every  exi- 
gency—with enough  of  military  vigour  for 


the  purposes  of  war— with  enough  of  civil 
influence  to  restrain   military  power  ia 
time  of  peace — with  privileges  to  secure 
to  the  inhabitants  more  of  personal  liberty 
than  ever  was  enjoyed  by  any  other  peo* 
pie — and  enough  of  energy  in  the  execu- 
tive to  preserve  the  empire  from  foreign 
annoyance,  as  well  as  from  internal  com- 
motion—with checks  that  however  discor- 
dant in  appearance,  harmonized  so  mys- 
teriously in  practice  as  to  make  the  whole 
the  most  wonderful   and   most    perfect 
machine  that  ever  was  established  for  the 
power,  the  freedom,  the  happiness  of  a 
people — roust  be  violated  and  aestroyed  if 
the  theories  now  propagated  were  to  be 
acted  upon.    But,  thank  God,  they  were 
as  impracticable  as  they  were  unsound. 
Universal  sufirage  and  annual  parliaments 
were  not  only  unknown  in  the  history  of 
our  constitution,  but  were  subversive  of 
its  very  nature.    What !   was  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  made  the  mere  organ 
of  a  democracy  ?  Was  this  the  intention  ^ 
Had  this  ever  been-  the  practice  of  our 
parliamentary  system  ?    It  was  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  our  constitution,  that  it 
contained  within  it  the  three  great  prin- 
ciples of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy, blended  together  so  intimately, 
yet  perhaps  so  inexplicably,  except  as  to 
the  effect,  that  the  crown  had  no  strength 
except  in  connexion  with  the  aristocracy 
and  the  people,  the  aristocracy  was  nothing 
except  connected  with  the  crown  and  the 
people,  and  the  people  were  powerless  if 
mdependent  of  the  crown  ano  the  aristo- 
cracy.   Was  this  mysterious  union  to  be 
dissolved  ?  Was  this  system,  whose  strength 
was  its  harmony,  to  lose  all  its  energy  by 
losing  the  beauty  of  its  proportions?  What 
discord,  what  coafusfon,  what  destruction 
would  then  ensue !  The  very  statement  of 
reform,  so   understood,  was  revolution. 
<*  But  what  then,'*  said  the  noble  mar- 
quis, *<  do  I  say,  that  because  these  re- 
formers are  in  error  they  ought  to  be 
silenced?    Do  I  say  that  your  lordshi|)s 
ought  to  check  an  Englishman's  best  pri- 
vilege—the right  of  talking  and  speaking 
about  the  constitution  of  his  government? 
Do  I  recommend  to  your  lordships  to 
employ  coercion  to  repress  the  mistakes  of 
opinion  ?   Oh,  no  I  my  lords.    Your  lord- 
ships assemble  here  for  better  and  nobler 
purposes.   Do  not  invest  yourselves  in  the 
solemn   robes  of  judges;    still  less,  my 
lords,  assume  the  auslereoffice  of  punishers 
of  the  people's  errors :  but  exercise  as  you 
ought  the  grander  and  more  constttotional 
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fimctimis  of  beariog,  oon»deriDg»redre8i- 
iog,  die  people*!  wrongs.  Sucbi  my  lordtt 
U  my  view  of  the  eoDStitution ;  and  I 
trust  I  may  say,  that  no  man  can  be  a 
ataimcher  friend  to  it  than  I  am.  I  waa 
born  under  the  influence  of  this  glorious 
eoDstittttion :  I  was  educated  in  its  princi* 
pies  :  to  it  I  owe  almost  every  thing :  no 
man  owes  more  to  it  than  I  do:  no  family 
owes  more  to  it  than  mine.  I  have  therefore 
reason  to  love  and  admire  it»  and  I  would 
gladly  lay  down  my  life  to  support  it. 
**  Dmndi  rempublicam  adolesoens ;  non 
deseram  senex."  These  are  the  prinoi* 
pies  by  which  I  am  prepared  to  abide* 
I  would  give  the  public  every  practicable 
relief.  1  admire  their  fortitude,  I  compas- 
sionate their  sufferings,  and  1  call  upon  this 
House,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  make  every 
possible  sacrtBce  for  their  benefit.  The 
noble  marquis  concluded  by  supporting 
Ibe  amendment. 

ViscouDt  Sidmouth  said,  that  his  noble 
friend  who  had  just  sat  down  had  com- 
menced his  speech  with  an  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  House  that  the  speech  firom  the 
Boble ,  earl  who  moved  the  amendment 
had  no  tendency  to  create  despondency. 
For  his  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  aa- 
thority  and  eloquence  of  his  noble  friend, 
be  was  quite  persuaded  that  there  never 
mm  a  speech  delivered  in  parliament  so 
well  calculated  to  produce  despondency. 
He  could  not  agree  with  his  nome  friend, 
that  .the  pseseat  diatreas  of  the  country 
was  permaoent,  or  proceeded  from  causes 
of  that  tendency.  If,  indeed,  the  situation 
«f  the  country  was  hopeless^  in  vain.would 
it  be  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  tlie  dia- 
iress,  for  the  hopelessness  of  ixs  state  would 
vender  all  inquiry  useless.  But  he  thoucht 
very  differently  upon  the  subject  from  his 
noble  friend.  His  noble  friend  had  con- 
aidered  the  speech  from  the  Uirone,  and 
the  address  moved  upon  it,  as  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  present  situation  of  the 
country.  Being,  however,  one  of  those 
who  advised  the  construction  of  the  speech, 
he  could  conscientiously  say,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  one  immediately  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
because  of  its  plainness  and  candour,  it 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal^the  distresses  of 
the  country,  nor  to  palliate  the  causes  of 
those  distresses.  Butwhibt  it  admitted 
the  existence  of  those  distreeees,  it  asserted 
them  to  be  only  temporary,  and  at  the 
aaase  time  recommended  such  retrench- 
ments as  were  consistent  with  sound  policy 
and  the  safety  of  the  country.    Retrench- 


ment was  certainly  in  the  serious  eonteoi* 
piatioo  of  the  government,  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  sound  policy  and  the 
welfare  of  the  stata  These  were  conai* 
derations  which  could  not  be  lost  si^t  of 
by  government,  and  upon  these  princsplea 
h^  majesty's  ministers  meant  to  come  to 
parliament  when  called  upon  to  inquire 
mto  the  state  of  the  public  es^peoditure ; 
and  it  was  for  their  lordships  and  the  otbar 
house  of  parliament  to  judge  how  far  it 
was  expeaient  to  retrench,  consistentlj 
with  tottod  policy  and  the  welfare  of  the 
empire.  He  certainly  looked  with  anxietj 
to  the  distressed  state  of  the  country,  but 
he  by  no  means  admitted  that  its  situation 
was  such  as  to  justify  feelings  of  deapon* 
dency.  His  nohle  firiend  had  never  beanl 
any  expresaions  of  despondency  9»  to  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  dose  of  the 
American  war,  but  he  (lord  Sidmoulfc) 
was  old  enough  to  recollect,  that  the  gi«at 
statesman  who  succeeded  lord  North  had 
declared  that  he  found  the  situation  of  the 
country  at  that  time  to  be  infinitely  worse 
than  he  could  have  imagined.  Uo^ 
doubtedly  the  present  state  of  the  coooSrj, 
contrasted  with  that  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  was  by  no  means  so  discouraging  aa 
was  imagined.  At  that  period  there  waa 
a  great  expenditure  without  the  means  of 
miti^tiog  it ;  but  at  present  there  was  a 
ainkmg  fund,  which  went  on  progressively 
to  extinguish  the  national  debt.  Ind^ 
pendently  of  which  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  the  public  taxes  were  reduced  lasa 
year  to  eighteen  miUiooa,  being  two  mil- 
Hons  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
taxes  previous  to  the  year  1793*  With 
respect  to  the  agricultural  distresses  ths^ 
were  certainly  by  no  niirans  so  great  thia 
year  as  they  were  in  the  last.  But  ad- 
mitting that  the  agricultural  interest  was 
in  some  respects  depressed,  it  was  biH 
partial;  lor  in  many  districts  the  com- 
plaints were  wholly  without  foundatioa. 
That  the  manufactures  were  depreasad, 
he  must  undoubtedly  admit ;  but  the  die* 
tress  in  this  particular  was  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  excite  despair  and  despondency. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  va- 
rious branches  of  manufacture,  the  proa- 
peot  was  very  encoutagingt  The  ceuae  of 
the  distress  of  the  manumcturers  did  not 
prooeed  from  the  rivalry  of  foreigners  so 
much  as  the  decrease  of  conaumption  in 
the  foreign  markets,  arising  from  the 
general  distress  throughout  Europe. 
Great  pains  had  been  tal^  by  mtnisteia 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  in  every  prao* 
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ttcaUtf  winr.  In  hk  own  opiaion,  thg  re- 
ducttoii  of  tke  military  ettablnbment  htd 
boon  greater  than  pmdetice  and  the  neoet- 
aary  demandi  of  the  country  required; 
and,  in  another  point  of  view,  this  reduo 
tioo  tended  to  lacreMe  the  general  dis- 
trcei  in  a  t«ro*feld  #ay ;  firet»  it  incf^eflaed 
ciie  number  of  peraoot  out  of  employment, 
asd  aecondly,  it  tended  to  increase  the 
poor-rales.     His  noble  fiiend  had  com* 

Elaioed  that  the  speech  from  the  throne 
ad  referred  to  iate  acts  of  vioienoet  b»* 
fore  siiffictent  grounds  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  House  to  jvstify  such  aHiision* 
He  should  have  thoi^fht  that  the  dfeum* 
atances  alhided  to  were  sufficiendy  not^ 
riovs  to  the  House,  independently  of  any 
detailed  eridence  open  the  subject.  It 
was  impossible  thst  the  House  could  be 
better  informed  than  it  already  was  upon 
the  general  state  of  the  country,  but  he 
was  aothortaed  to  state,  that  be  should  on 
Friday  next  present  a  message  from  the 
IVinoe  Regent  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
would  be  for  their  lordships  to  inquire 
imo  and  examine  the  causes  of  that  state^ 
aad  for  that  purpose  all  necessary  papers 
and  information  would  be  laid  before  their 
lordships.  In  looking  to  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  with  all  his  feelings  of 
regret  for  the  ^eral  distress  which  pre- 
▼aded,  he  derived  much  consolation  in 
contrasting  its  condition  with  that  in 
which  it  most  have  been  had  a  different 
policy  been  porsued.  Instead  of  enjoying 
an  honouiable  peace— instead  of  existing 
as  a  nation«-«tDe  country  must  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  ambition  of  the  late 
usurper  of  the  rrench  throne,  and  at  best 
it  could  have  only  maintained  an  armed 
peace,  or  on  the  otlier  hand  an  intermin- 
able war.  He  couki  not  concur  in  the 
amendment,  because  be  could  not  imagine 
what  good  porpose  it  wonid  answer,  par- 
ticularly as  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
called  the  attention  of  parliament  to  every 
Teasonable  object  necessary  for  discussion. 
Ttie  Earl  of  DarnUy  thouffht  the  speech 
fWmi  the  throne  was  not  adapted  to  the 
real  state  of  the  country,  nor  such  as  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  under  their 
present  difficulties.  He  could  have  hoped 
that  the  ministen  of  the  crown  would  have 
advised  the  Prince  Regent  to  imitate  the 
nuignanimous  example  of  queen  Anne, 
who  sacrificed  the  means  appropriated  to 
the  splendour  of  the  throne  to  the  welfiire 
of  her  people.  Had  this  advice  been  re- 
commended and  adopted,  he  was  ^ite 
certain  that  the  autraqgc  upon  the  Prmce 
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Regent  would  never  have  been  committed. 
'  He,  for  one,  entertained  no  feelings  of  des« 
pendency,  but  it  was  his  firm  belief,  that 
the  only  hope  of  rescuing  the  country 
from  its  present  peril  was  founded  in  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  parliament 
to  do  its  duty. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the 
amendment  being  negatived  without  a 
division,  the  Address  was  agreed  to.  On 
the  motion  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  ad* 
dresses  of  congratulation  were  ordered  to 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the 
Mnce  Regent,  her  majesty  the  Queen, 
and  to  the  illustrious  pair,  upon  the  lata 
happy  nuptials  between  the  Princess 
Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
IVtdnesdayf  January  29. 

PXTITXONS   FOH   RXTORM,   J^c]     Lofd 

Cochrane^  previous  to  the  House  coming 
to  any  decision  on  the  address,  in  answer 
to  the  speech  of  the  Prince  Ilegent,  and 
pariicularly  on  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lated to  the  late  disturbances,  wished  to 
read  over  so  much  of  a  petition,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  as  he  thought  would 
suffice  to  express  the  sentiments  of  those 
from  whom  it  was  presented,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  reform  in  parliament.    The  Pe- 
tition was  signed,  as  he  was  informed,  by 
15,700  inhabitants  of  Bristol  and  iSs  vici- 
nity.   He  then  proceeded  to  read  part  of 
the  petition,  which  set  forth  the  present 
distress  of  the  counti^,  the  increase  of 
paupers  and  beggars,  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  industry,  and  the  misery  which 
resulted  from  this  state  of  thiags.    Under 
such  chrcumstances,  it  went  on  to  declare, 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  pretend  to  relieve 
the  sufferers  by  giving  them  soup,  while 
half  their  earnings  were  taken  from  them 
by  the  enormous  taxation  under  which 
the  country  groaned,  for  the  support  of 
sinecure  placemen,  pensioners,  and  an  in- 
satiable civil  list.    To  remove  the  evil,  it 
was  necessary  to  look  to  the  causes  of  it, 
and  no  adequate  relief,  it  insisted,  could 
be  afforded,  but  by  a  reform  in  parliament. 
While  the  noble  lord  was  residing,  some 
noise  having  occurred,  he  took  occasion 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
petition  now  in  his  hand,  and  declared  it 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  House 
should  hear  the  complaints  which  it  con- 
tained.   Whatever  some  gentlemen  night 
think  of  the  present  aspect  of  our  affairs, 
he  considered  the  tiases  to  be  uMit  per- 
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tentoos.  ActuAted  by  no  feeling  but  the 
love  of  his  country,  which  had  ever  ani- 
mated him,  he  thought  he  did  but  his  duty 
in  bringing  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  he 
trusted  silence  would  be  maintained  while 
it  was  read. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke 
to  order.  He  believed  the  course  taken 
by  the  noble  lord  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  rules  and  with  the  practice  of  that  | 
House.  A  member  having  a  petition  to 
present  had  a  right  to  state  the  substance 
of  it ;  it  was  then  for  the  House  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  receive  it  or  not ; 
and  if  received,  it  was  afterwards  read  by 
the  clerk. 

The  Speaker  said,  unquestionably  the 
right  hon.gentleroan  was  right  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House.  The  member  presenting 
a  petition  had  a  right  to  state  the  sub- 
l^tance,  and  when  received,  it  was  read  by 
the  clerk ;  but  in  strict  order,  the  member 
had  no  right  to  read  it  when  presenting  it 
to  the  House. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  he  had  read  part  of 
it,  because  no  description  of  its  substance 
that  he  could  have  offered  would,  in  his 
opiaion,  have  given  a  proper  idea  of  its 
contents.  He  had  often  remarked,  that 
when  petitions  were  presented  which  did 
not  accord  with  the  views  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  voting  with  ministers, 
it  was  common  to  oppose  the  reading  of 
them  by  making  a  noise  in  the  House, 
which  had  frequently  been  so  great,  that 
sitting  on  that  bench  he  could  not  hear 
them.  On  presenting  a  petition  like  the 
present,  signed  by  15,700  persons,  he  was 
anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject  matter  of  it,  as  he  thought 
it  was  of  some  importance  that  they  should 
know  what  these  petitioners  required  be- 
fore those  measures  were  determined  on, 
which  it  might  be  proposed  to  found  on 
that  part  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Speech 
to  which  he  had  referred.  He  had  on 
the  present  occasion  attempted  to  read  the 
petition  himself,  because  the  clerks  (with- 
out any  blame  to  them),  had  in  many 
cases  not  read  such  petitions  with  a  voice 
sufficiently  audible  to  obtain  that  attention 
which  they  ought  to  receive. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tppre* 
bended,  that  if  there  were  any  irregularity 
or  disorder  in  the  House,  it  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  chair  to  correct  it,  and  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  any  individual  mem- 
ber to  address  to  thai  House  what  was 
called  an  admonition. 
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The  Speaker  expressed,  a  hope,  that  af- 
ter the  admonition  now  a  second  time 
given,  there  would  be  no  recurrence  of 
a  similar  breach  of  order  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  lord. 

•  Lord  Cochrane  afler  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  clerk  would  read  the  petition 
audibly  and  distinctly,  and  that  the  House 
would  attend  to  it,  challenged  any  person 
to  produce  an  instance  in  which  the 
slightest  wish  to  subvert  the  constitution, 
or  to  promote  riot,  was  expressed  at  any 
meeting  to  petition  upon  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform.  He  was  authorised 
to  say  that  no  such  instance  had  occurred. 
At  the  meeting  at  Bristol,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  petition  he  now  held  in  his  hand» 
no  riot  or  symptom  of  riot  appeared  ex* 
cept  on  the  part  of  a  police  officer,  who 
endeavoured  to  create  a  riot.  Then  as  to 
the  meeting  at  Spa-fields,  it  was  notorious 
that  the  riot  which*  took  place  on  the  day 
that  meeting  was  held,  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  meeting,  but  resulted 
from  an  assemblage  of  such  desperate  cha* 
racters  as  were  always  to  be  met  with  in  a 
great  town,  and  who  had  collected  to  wit- 
ness an  execution  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
riot  was  to  be  attributed  to  those  men, 
accompanied,  no  doubt,  bv  some  starving 
seamen — yes,  by  seamen  driven  to  despe- 
ration by  dire  want  in  that  country 
whose  battles  they  had  gallantly  fought. 

Mr.  Webber  called  the  noble  lord  to 
order,  observing  that  he  was  wandering 
from  the  question.  As  to  the  petition,  he 
could  not  doubt,  from  what  tlie  noble  lord 
had  read,  and  from  the  strain  in  which  be 
had  indulged,  that  it  was  ioeonsistent  witii 
decorum. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  when  a 
member  rose  to  order,  it  was  his  duty  to 
confine  himself  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
up.    On  the  motion,  that  it  be  read, 

Mr.  Fremantle^  referring  to  the  order 
of  proceeding  upon  the  subject  of  petitions, 
remarked,  t&t  the  reading  of  any  petition 
by  the  member  presenting  it  could  not 
regularly  take  place,  for  this  obvious  rea- 
son, that  the  first  motion  was,  that  the 
petition  should  be  brought  up,  which  mo- 
tion must  be  agreed  to  before  the  second 
motion  could  be  put  Uiat  the  petition 
should  be  read.  He  adverted  to  this 
course  of  proceeding  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  any  such  irregu- 
larity as  the  House  had  witnessed. 

The  petition  was  then  read.  On  the 
motion  that  it  do  lie  on  the  taUe^ 
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Mr.  Proiheroe  said,  that  nol  baviag 
•een  the  names  of  those  who  signed  this 
petitioDy  he  could  not  tell  from  whom  it 
came*  There  was  undoubtedly  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  meetiDg  at  Bristol  for  the 
pntpoae  of  petitioning  upon  the  subject  of 
parfiamentarj  reform,  and  a  meeting  did 
accordingly  take  place,  but  of  ^hom  that 
meeting  consisted  he  could  not  say.  He 
could  however  aver,  that  net  one  of  hb 
conalitaents  ever  asked  him  to  support 
this  petition^  and  he  could  also  add  his 
assurance  thatsuch  petition  did  not  convey 
the  sentiments  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  Hofi  Dams  expressed  his  convic* 
tioa»  that  not  one*hundretb  part  qf  the 
people  of  Bristol  attended  the  meeting 
fipom  which  thb  petition  purported  to 
come.  The  feeling  indeed  excited  at 
Briatd  by  the  advertisement  of  this  meet* 
ing  might  easily  be  judged  of  from  this 
laot,  that  as  soon  as  the  advertisement  ap- 
pMred,  no  iem  than  1,200  citisens  volun- 
tanly  stood  forward  to  act  as  constables 
tfbr  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  What« 
ever  opmions  might  exist  among  the  elec« 
tors  ol  Bristol  upon  the  aubject  of  pariia* 
mentary  reform,  heeould  confidently  assert, 
that  those  opinions  bora  no  relation  to  the 
aentiroents  of  the  meeting  from  which  this 
petition  emanated.  He  could  aay  with  his 
colleagne,  that  he  knew  not  of  wliom  the 
maettag  alluded  to  was  composed,  but  this 
he  knew,  that  this  netition  was  not  to  be 
ccmsidered  that  of  ttie  city  of  Bristol,  and 
that  it  did  not  express  the  sentiments  of 
his  ceostituents. 

The  ChancMar  qf  the  Exdieqver  said, 
that  bow  far  this  petition  was  from  being 
that  tif  the  people  of  Bristol,  the  House, 
after  what  had  juat  been  stated,  would  be 
able  to  judge  for  itself;  but  as  it  was  the 
petition  of  a  public  meedng,  he  could  not 
aae  that  it  would  be  improper  to  lay  it  on 
dieir  table.  Some  of  the  topics  wliich  it 
embraced  might  not  have  be^  well  intro* 
dticed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thoogM 
there  was  nothing  so  disrespectful  to  the 
House— so  greatly  transgressing  its  rules, 
aa  to  call  upon  them  to  reject  it. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
taUe. 

Lord  Cochrane  then  presented  from 
the  township  of  Quick,  in  the  parish  of 
Saddleworih,  in  Yorkshire.  The  petition 
was  read,  setting  forth, 

^  That  the  petitioners  have  a  full  and 
inunovable  conviction,  a  conviction  which 
they  believe  to  be  univeieal  throughout 
the  kinadem*  that  the  House  deth  not,  in 

(VOL,  XXXV.) 


any  constitutional  or  rational  sense,  repre- 
sent the  nation  ;  that,  when  the  people 
have  ceased  to  be  represented,  the  con- 
stitution is  subverted ;  that  taxatbn  with- 
out representation  is  a  state  of  slavery ; 
that  war,  as  a  cause  of  excessive  taxes, 
being  the  harvest  of  those  who  live  by 
corruption,  the  cause  and  character  of  the 
war  which  commenced  in  170S,  the  peti- 
tioners now.  conceive  to  be,  by  the  «»• 
lightened  part  of  the  community,  well 
understood ;  that,  as  the  tremendous  tem* 
pest  of  war  is  not  to  be  staid  at  the  biddine 
of  those    in    whose    mad    and   wicked 
counsels  it  had  its  origin,  so  it  is  probable 
that  the  contrivers  of  the  late  war  did  not 
intend  the  magnitude  and   duration   it 
attained,  which  magnitude  and  duration, 
by  the  portentous  calamities  now  found 
in  their  train,  are  fast  opening  the  eyes 
of  a  ddnded  nation  to  the  evil  deeds  of 
its  authoa ;  that  now  these  wicked  rulera 
themselves,  if  not  infatuated,  mutt  know 
that  eitfaef   that    usurpation  which  has 
diveated  the  people  of  tneir  representation 
must  be  for  ever  put  down,  or  the  liberty 
of  England  must  perish,  and  the  securitjr 
of  propeity  be  anmhilated ;  that  there  la 
no  property  sn  that  which  any  pemon  or 
aersons,  any  power  or  authority,  can  take 
mm  the  people  without  their  consent; 
that  the  scoor^g  of  a  taxation  without 
representation  is  arrived  at  a  severity  too 
harasawg  and  vexatious,  too  intolerable 
and  degradmg,  to  be  longer  endured  with* 
out   being   unoeaaingly  resisted   by  all 
possible  means  warranted  by  the  consti* 
totion,  nnlil  redress  be  obtained  \  that,  in 
such  a  condition  of  thehr  country,  the 
petitioners  are  shocked  to  behold  con* 
tending  fiu^ioas   alike  euiity    of  their 
country's  wrongs,  alike  rorgetful  €^  her 
rights,  mockmg  the  public  patience  with 
repeated,  protracted,  and  disgusting  de* 
bates  on  qnestiooa  of  refinement  in  the 
complicated  and  abstruse  science  of  taxa- 
tion, as  if  in  such  refinements,  and  not 
in   a  refoivned  representation,  as  If  in 
a  oimaolidated  corruption,   and  not   in 
a  renovated  constitution,  relief  were  to  be 
found ;  that,  in  the  disousaions  which  they 
have  witnessed,  the  petitioners  see  nought 
but  what  hath  a  direct  tendency  to  place 
the  English  people  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  unrelentmg  lash  of  unconstitutional 
taxation  may  in  all  time  to  come  be  laid  on 
to  the  extent  of  human  endurance ;  that, 
instead  of  such  a  course,  the  pe^tloners 
held  it  self-evident  thatlliere  are  not  anv 
human  means  of  redressing  the  pepple'a 
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-wrongs,  or    composing  their   distracted 
minds,  or  of  prev€ntkig  the  subversion  of 
liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  despo- 
tism,   unless   by    calling    the    collected 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  community  into 
council  by  the  election  of  a  free  parlia- 
znent ;  wherefore,  considering  tlnit  through 
the  usurpation  of  a  borough  faction,  and 
•other  causes,  the  people  have  been  put 
even  out  of  a  condition  to  consent  to 
taxes,  and  considering  also    that,   until 
•their  sacred  rights  of  electioB  shall  be 
restored,  no  free    parliament  can  have 
existence,  the  petitioners  pray,  that  the 
House  will  without  delay  pass  a  law  for 
putting  the  aggrieved  and  much-wronged 
people  In  possession  of  their  undoubted 
rights  to  representation  co-extensive  with 
taxation,  to  an  equal  distribution  through- 
<H]t  the  community  of  such  representation, 
and    to   parliaments    of  a    continuance 
according  to  the  constitution,  namely,  not 
exceeding  one  year." 

The  CkoMceuor  of  the  Exchequer  nidf 
thai  the  aame  considerations  which  in- 
duced him  tm  accede  to  the  admission  of 
the  last  petition  determined  him  to  oppose 
tlie  one  juat  read.  For  the  ktter,  while 
is  oontained  no  distinct  proposition  proper 
<o  be  brought  under  tne  cognizance  of 
parliament,  presented    a  direct  libel— -a 

SroBs  attack  upon  the  privileges,  the  con- 
uct  and  character  of  tnat  House. 
Lord  Coohrane  declared  that  he  had 
BOt  read  this  petition,  nor  could  he  hear 
a  word  of  it  from  the  noise  tiiat  prevailed 
while  the  clerk  was  reading  it* 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
House  ought  certainly  to  suppose,  that 
the  noble  lord  had  read  the  petition, 
and  had  found  nothing  in  it  w^ong,  be* 
fore  he  presented  it.  Ho  himself  had 
heard  it  distinctly,  and  he  could  state 
without  difficulty,  that  it  was,  from  the  be* 

ipnning  to  the  end  of  k,  a  contrived,  de« 
iberate,    and   determined   libel    on  the 
Houae,  and  its  privileges. 

The  petition  bein^  again  read, 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  with  great  re- 
spect, he  could  by  no  means  concur  with 
his  learned  friend,  that  this  petition  ought 
to  be  rejected.  His  learned  friend  had 
asserted  pretty  con6dently,  that  this  peti- 
lion  contained  a  deliberate  libel  upon  the 
privileges  of  that  Hous^— to  which  privi- 
leges, in  point  of  feet,  it  had  no  reference 
whatever.  It  dwelt  much  upon  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country,  which  were  noto- 
rious— which  were,  indeed,  admitted  in 
ti\^  Speech  from  the  throne.    It  prayed 
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the  House  to  take  these  distresses  into 
consideration,  and  to  adopt  that  which  the 
petitioners  conceived   the  best  remedy^ 
namely,  a  reform  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  that  House.    This  petition 
was  certainly  not  drawn  up  in  that  be« 
coming   moderate  judicious    manner  in 
which  the  learned  gentleman,   who  was 
one  of  the  most  consummate  advocates  ia 
the  country,  could  have  contrived  to  pre- 
pare  a  petition  upon  the  same  subject, 
were  he  now  a  friend  to  parliamentary  re* 
form.    Faults  might  not  be  so  well  ex« 
pressed,  or  arguments  so  strongly  urged 
by  ordinary  hands,  but  unlearned  or  iaca- 
pable  men  were  not  to  be  precluded  froot 
the  exercise  of  their  right  to  petition  that 
House.    Such  preclusion  would,  indeed, 
be  inconsistent  with  the  privileges  which 
the  constitution  guaranteed  to  all  British 
subjects,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  also 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
For  facility  of  petitioning  formed  a  natural 
preventive  against  violence.    It  hdd  out 
to  the  people  an  encouragement  rather  to 
petition  that  House  in  all  cases  for  re- 
dress, than  to  resort  to  illegal  or  riotous 
measures.    On  the  score  of  policy,  then, 
as  well  as  principle,  he  was  an  advocate 
for  faciliuting  the  admission  of  all  peti«< 
tions  from  the  people.    But  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  petition  before  the  House,  with 
respect  to  what  the  petitioners  professed 
to  consider  as  essential  to  parliamentary 
reform,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  he  could  by  no  means  give  that  oh* 
ject  his  support.     He  was  anxious,  in- 
deed, to  take  this  early  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  universal  sumrage,  because  it 
was  his  entire  conviction  tliat  if  that  mea* 
sure  were  adopted,  it  would  operate  to 
destroy  the  parliament  instead  of  reform- 
ing it,  and  to  overthrow  the  constitution 
instead  of  amending   it,   while  it  must 
serve  to  shake  the  universal  security  of 
property  [Hear,  hear  I].    He  was,  how- 
ever, an  advocate  for  that  degree  of  re- 
form which  was   obviously  necessary  to 
remove  those  de6cieocies  which  had  been 
mixed  up  by  time  with  that  glorious  fabric 
of  human  wisdom,  the  British  constitu- 
tion.   But  he  was  decidedly  adverse  to 
those  wild,  vague,  impracticable  proposi- 
tions (and  even  if  practicable,  so  perni- 
cious) which  were  so  loudly  talked  of. 
Recurring    to    the    petition   before    the 
House,  he  observed  upon  the  statepient 
of  the  petitioners,  that  the  evils  of  the 
country  were  attributable  to  the  inade* 
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quale  repre«enuti«n  of  the  people  in  that 
Houce,  and  that  untyeraal  suflrage  was 
necesaary  ia  order  to  cure  the  disease. 
Thia  was  their  argument,  and  as  to  the 
alleged  joconsisteocy  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  representation  with  the  principles 
o€  the  constitution,  it  was  to  be  recollect* 
ed  that  the  petitioners  accompanied  that 
allegation  with  a  declared  purpose  to  seek 
the  recovery  of  what  they  deemed  their 
rights,  by  constitutional  means,  and  by 
proceeding  in  a  legal  manner.  Again,  the 
petition  referred  to  the  conduct  of  con* 
tending  parties  ia  that  House,  in  perhaps 
rather  ungracious  terms,  but  that  refe- 
rence could  afford  no  reason  wh}'  the 
House  itself  should  reject  such  a  petition. 
But,  under  such  circumstances  as  at 
preaent  afflicted  the  countr}*,  it  would  ill 
become  that  House  to  be  so  chary  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  petitions  or  complaints 
from  any  part  of  the  people.  He  hoped 
that  no  such  fastidiousness  would  be  al- 
lowed to  prevail,  and  that  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House  would  be  acceded  to. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  in  the  de- 
fence which  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  made  of  the  language 
of  the  petitioners,  he  had  omitted  to  no- 
tice the  consequence  drawn  from  the 
statement  of  their  constitutional  objection 
to  the  present  House  of  Commons,  which 
he  contended  made  it  improper  to  receive 
the  petition.  He  would  admit,  that 
without  insulting  the  House,  that  mode 
of  argument  night  be  capable  of  being 
maintained,  which  was  resorted  to  by 
those  who  were  of  opinion  that  other  the- 
ories than  those  which  govern,  or  which 
have  ever  governed  this  country,  ought  to 
form  the  basis  of  representation.  Bnt 
when  they  were  told  that  they  were,  in 
no  constitutional  or  rational  sense,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people;  and  when, 
raving  said  this,  the  petitioners  went  on 
to  assert,  that  the  constitution  had  been 
subverted,  this  was  no  longer  the  language 
of  petition ;  it  was  a  direct  excitement  to 
rebellion.  If  we  had  no  longer  a  consti- 
tution remaining,  what  was  the  language 
of  the  departed  constitution  ?  In  such  a 
case  it  justified  resistance.  The  hon.  and 
kamed  gentleman  would  agree  with  him 
in  this,  and  concurring  with  him  in  this 
instance,  why  did  he  not  say  that  he  knew 
it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  petitioners  to 
restore  the  subverted  constitution  by  re- 
sistance ?  If  such  language  were  tole- 
rated, there  was  an  end  of  the  House  of 
CoBUBODSy  and  of  tbepresent  system  of  go- 


verament.  He  was  disposed  to  throw 
open  wide  the  doors  of  that  House  to  the 
complaints  of  the  people— he  was  content 
to  receive  the  most  insolting  petitions, 
provided  they  led  to  no  inference  that 
practical  resistaace  had  become  necessary; 
but  they  ought  not  to  suffer  those  to  be 
laid  on  their  table  as  materials  for  discus^ 
sion,  which  contained  the  direct  and  dan- 
gerous assertion,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  lived  under  no  constitution.  He 
therefore  felt,  that  to  receive  the  petition 
now  before  them,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  that  House,  and  with 
what  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  tne  maintenance  of 
the  true  and  independent  forms  of  the 
constitution.  Whether  it  was  true  or  not 
that  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
that  House  might  be  made  better  no  one 
could  have  a  rieht  to  say,  that  the  sittings 
of  a  body  which  had  existed  for  centuries 
was  a  usurpation,  and  that  they  had  no 
title  to  meet  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Wj^n  expressed  his  surprise  at 
such  language  as  the  House  had  heard 
from  the  last  speaker.  It  was  impossible 
indeed,  not  to  be  astonished,  when  a  dis* 
tinguished  political  leader,  when  a  minis- 
ter of  the  crown,  declared,  that  he  would 
not  object  to  a  petition  containing  the 
most  insulting  language.  He  would  be 
as  ready  as  any  man  to  receive  and  attend 
to  the  petitions  of  the  people,  hut  the  pe- 
tition before  the  House  was  peculiarly 
objectionable.  It  contained  comments 
upon  the  debates  of  that  House,  which 
were  utterly  inadmissible  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstances.  The  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  respect 
to  the  Kentish  petition,  which  recom* 
mended  that  its  addresses  should  be 
turned  into  bills  of  supply,  evinced  the 
feelinff  which  had  governed,  and  which 
should  always  govern  the  House  with  res- 
pect to  its  privileges. 

Mr.  Cannings  in  explanation,  aaid,  ha 
had  not  wish^  the  House  to  submit  to 
insult.  All  he  meant  was,  that  he  should 
not  be  disposed  very  critically  to  examine 
the  language  of  petitions,  provided  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  founded  was 
unobjectionable. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  there  was  no  oerson 
who  felt  more  anxiety  or  more  seal  than 
he  did  upon  the  great  question  of  parlia* 
mentary  reform«--of  a  reform  which  should 
originate  in  that  House.  Without  looking 
to  the  wild  and  impracticable  acbemes  « 
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deroagogudSy  whose  interference  retarded 
rather  than  accelerated  reform,  without 
looking  to  the  vain  theoriea  of  annual  par- 
liaments  and    universal  suffrage,  which 
were  neither  consistent  with  constitutional 
practice,  nor  known  in  any  period  of  our 
history^  he  still  must  regret,  if  any  thing 
contained  in  the  petition  should  cause  its 
rejection.     On  hearing  it  read>  he  con- 
fessed he  doubted  much  whether  it  would 
be  received,  because  he  knew  the  practice 
of  the  House  with  regard  to  petitions  of 
that  nature.    He  was  well  aware  he  could 
not,  in  his  place,  assert  that  they,  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people;   but,  speaking 
historically,   he   was    at    liberty   to    as- 
sert,  that  former    parliaments   did    not 
fairly  and  trnly  represent  them.     Now, 
whatever  restrictions  that   House  might 
think  fit  to  impose  upon  its  own  members, 
it  was  surely  somewhat  hard  to  require 
from  rude  and  illiterate  peirsons  so  much 
nicety  of  distinction,  so  much  precision  of 
langunge.     He  did  not  think  the  House 
ought  to  require  such  minute  accuracy  in 
the  forms  of  expression  to  be  employed 
by  their  petitioners,  and  therefore  he  was 
anxious  to  see  the  present  petition  adopt- 
ed.   The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed much  indignation  at  the  language 
of  the  petition,  because  it  spoke  of  the 
Bobversion  of  the    constitution;  but  he 
tnust  beg  leave  to  observe,  that^  not  only 
in  the  language  of  parliament,  but  in 
common    parlance,  it    was   no    unusual 
thing  to  assert  that  the  constitution  was 
at  an  end,  when  alluding  to  any  particular 
act  by  which  its  principles  were  violated. 
Did  it  therefore  follow,  however,  that  re- 
ftistance  and  rebellion  were  to  be  resorted 
to  ?      Certainly  that  was  hunting  for  an 
inference  with  a  degree  of  assiduity,  per- 
fectly unnecessary  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.   He  lamented  the  course  which  had 
been  adoptied,  because  he  firmly  believed 
that  a  thorough  constitutional  reform  was 
the  great  baus  upon  which  our  future  glory, 
our  future  liberties,  and  our  stability  as  a 
tiatioD,  must  depend.  As  to  the  persons  who 
had  advocated  the  question  out  of  doors, 
ha  considered  them  as  the  roost  decided 
enemies  to  reform  that  could  be  found, 
and  he  should  deeply  regret  it,  if  their 
conduct  were  to  disgust  those  who  enter- 
tained more  discreet  and  rational  notions 
«q>on  the  subject. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  no  one  could 
T^;ret  more  tlkm  he  should,  the  oflfensive 
wording  of  the  petition,  lif  this  should 
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cause  it  to  be  rejected,  knowiag,  aa  he 
did,  and  as  they  all  did,  that  those  from 
whom  it  was  presented,  and  who  felt  dqobs 
on  the  subject,  were  the  least  capable  of 
entering   into  all  the  nice  subtletiea  of 
language.    It  had  not  struck  him  as  it  did 
the    attorney-general,   that  this  petition 
contain^    any  thing  derogatory   to  the 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sacfa 
as  it  ought,  to  be.     He  hoped  that  the 
petition  would  be  received,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  opposed  from  any  petty  ob- 
jections to  the  wording  of  some  parts  of  it* 
Mr.  Lamb  said,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  explain  the  motives  of  the  vote 
which  he  intended  to  give.    He  certainlj 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
others,  that  the  petition  was  full  of  vio* 
lence,  and  full  of  petulance,  ^nd  he  was 
as  anxious  as  his  hon.  friend  tb  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  not  only  of  testifying 
his  disapprobation  of  ahtiual  parliamenta 
and  of  universal  sutfrage.  but  auo  of  ever]f 
other  plan   of  parliamentary  reform,  of 
every  other  scheme  and  device^  which  ha 
had  either  heard  or  read  of  in  the  varioua 
discussions  out  of  doors.    All  those  plana 
proceeded  from  mistaken  views  of  the  sub^ 
jects,  and  from  misrepresentations  of  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country.    In  all  the 
resolutions  which  had  been  agreed  to  at 
recent  meetings,  there  was  not  one  truth 
ffiirly  told,  nor  any  portion  of  truth  intro* 
duccd,  which  was  not  dashed  or  brewed 
with  lies  and  misrepresentations.     At  the 
same  time  he  must  maintain,  ^at  no  sulfi* 
ci^nt  ground  had  been  alleged,  in  hia  dpi* 
nion,  for  rejecting  the  present  petition.  It 
only  stated,  and  that  not  in  very  outrm* 
geous  language,  the  principles  and  ai^* 
ments  of  parliamentary  reform.     The  pe* 
tition  which  they  had  just  received  con* 
tained  matter  that  appeared  to  him  mtidi 
more  objectionable.      He    remembered^ 
and  the  House  would  remember,  the  em* 
phatic  language  of  their  Speaker,  when  he 
declared  that  their  doors  sfaonid  be  thrown 
wide  open  for  the  reception  of  petidons  % 
but  a  hne  should  be  drawn.    Those  peti^ 
tions  which  denied  the  authority  of  that 
House,  and  its  power  to  make  laws,  ought 
to  be  rejected ;  but  the  present  petitioners 
did  not  go  to  that  extent ;  on  the  contrarjfv 
they  fully  admitted  both  those  functions^ 
in  their  prayer  to  the  House  that  it  would 
be  pleased  to  pass  a  bill  for  parliamentary 
reform.    The  former  petition  adopted  a 
different  style,  and  prayed  that  the  House 
would  receive  and  pass  a  bill  for  thatporw 
pose.    The  bill  was  to  be  prepared  oot  of 
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dbon;  and  diey  were  tb  ilt  thtfre  in  oi^ef 
to  reoeiv^  atod  pom  it    Tbat  was  the  po* 
pular  doctrine  now,  with  the  gentlemen 
who  had  taken  the  subject  of  refonta  mto 
their  hands;   they  were  to  get  the  bill 
ready,  and  send  it  to  the  House  of  Com* 
vions  as  a  mere  formality  necessary  to 
give  it  the  effect  of  a  law.    That  doctrine 
leoitnded  him  of  what  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  civil  wars,  when  notions  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  were  ge* 
nerally  diffused.    Serjeant  Maynard,  and 
some  of  the  old  reformers  who  still  retain* 
ed  an  attachment  to  constitutional  forms, 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  republican  zeal, 
proposed  that  a  kiiig  should  be  elected 
for  tJie  purpose  of  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  bills,  but  that  all  the  other  functions 
and  authority  of  royalty  should  be  utterly 
abolished.    Upon  the  whole,  he  considered 
the  present  petition  as  less  objectionable 
than  the  former  one  which  had  been  re« 
ceived,  and  therdfore  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Bahurst  said,  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  petition  maintained  that  that  House 
did  not,  in  any  constitutional  sense,  repre- 
sent the  people,  and  that,  bein^  so  con- 
stituted, by  enacting  laws  and  imposing 
taxes,  the  constitution  itself  was,  in  fact, 
aubverted.    If  the  House  were  prepared 
to  admit  that  amertion,  then  ther  had  no 
right  to  legislate  any  further,  for  they  were 
not  competent  to  pass  any  acts.    He  was 
aware  that  a  licence  wss  allowed  in  the 
debates  of  that  House,  but  when  similar 
langtiag|e  was  empknred  by  bodies  ont  of 
dom,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  watched» 
Unless  they  were  disposed  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  prineiple,  tbat  any  petition  m^ht  be 
received,  nowever  insulting,  provided  it 
concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill,  they  must  reject  the  present 
petition.    He  saw  nothing  that  would  pre- 
judice other  petitions,  by  closing  the  doors 
against  the  present  one.     Its  only  object 
was  to  degrade  that  parliament,  to  which, 
notwithstanding,  it  applied  for  relief. 

Mr.  F.  Douvloi  supported  the  motion 
for  the  reception  of  the  petition.  If  it 
were  to  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  its 
alleging  that  the  House  did  not  represent 
the  people,  the  House  must  on  that  ground 
reject  every  petition  that  had  for  iu  object 
8  reform  of  parlwment.  He  thought  that 
th^  rc^ectlMi  of  the  petition  might  tend  to 
increase  the  disaffbctfon  that  had  been 
eomplained  of,  and  that,  if  the  House 
wished  to  check  that  spirit,  they  must  be 
lodulgeni  to  all  petitions. 


Sir  S.  RomSllf  said,  he  had  lead  the 
petition,  and  though  he  could  not  entirely 
approve  of  the  language  in  which  it  wag 
couched,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  did 
not,  in  his  conscience^  believe  that  it  wall 
intended  to  convey  any  insult*  and  hm 
thought  the  House  ought  not  to  be  too 
nice  about  forms  of  expression.     Besides* 
it  was  very  possible  that  the  same  lan« 
guage  might  be  employed  in  other  peti* 
tions,  and  it  would  be  of  the  mbst  serious 
Importance  if  they  were  to  refuse  petitions 
from   every  part  of  the  kingdom,  upon 
such  a  subject  as  the  present.    When  the 
petitioners  said,  that  the  House  of  Com« 
mens  was  not,  in  any  rational  or  consti* 
tutional  sense,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  what  else  could  they  say,  while 
applying  for  parliamentary  reform  ?    That 
was   the  very  ground  upon  which  the 
petitron  necessarily  rested.      Ha  really 
thought  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  carried 
his  refinement  too  far,  when  he  inferred 
^thai   such  lahgnage   was   preaching  up 
rebellion  and  resistance.    If  he  imagined 
for  a  moment,  that  it  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  petitioners  to  insult  that 
House  by  their  language,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  say,  that  they  ought,  for  their 
own  dignity   and  consistency,  to  reject 
the  petition  with  indignation,  but  he  did 
not  think  so,  and  therefore  he  should  vote 
for  its  reception. 

Mr.  C.  Urantr  junr.  said,  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  petitioners  intended  to 
insult  that  House  or  not,  but  when  he  sasr 
a  document  which  contained  every  ok- 
pression  tbat  could  convey  an  insuH; 
when  the  allegation,  that  Uie  House  o€ 
Commons  did  not  represent  the  people, 
aras  followed  up  by  the  broad  assertion 
that  the  constitution  itself  was  aabverted: 
when  ho  perceived  no  waat  of  literary 
talent,  no  deficiency  of  knowledge,  in  that 
document,  and  when  he  saw  that  if  it  was 
intended  to  insult  the  House,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  select  any  language  more 
apjipopriate  for  such  a  purpose,  he  con* 
ressed  he  knew  not  what  ooier  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  it.  If  such  a  peti- 
tion were  permitted  to  lie  on  their  table« 
they  would  never  be  aothoriaed  hereafter 
to  reject  any  other,  however  insulting  or 
disrespectful  it  might  be. 

Sir  fV.  Geary  sakl,  that  if  the  argu- 
meata  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
were  to  have  weight,  he  could  not  see  in 
what  manner  the  people  «euld  hate  any 
pethions  delivered  to  that  House.  The 
questioa  between  that  House  and   the 
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people  was,  whether  the  latter  were  or 
were  not  fairly  represented  among  them  ? 
If  the  people  thought  they  were  not  duly 
represented,  in  what  other  terms  could 
they  express  their  complaints,  than  those 
which  they  used  in  their  petitions  before 
the  House?     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  had  said, .  that  if  such  doctrines 
as  the  petitioners  proclaimed  were  tole- 
rated, their  evident  tendency  must  be  to 
foment  rebellion  throughout  the  country. 
Now  It  was  notorious .  that  such  doctrines 
were  general   throughout    the  country; 
and  the  feelings  displayed  by  the  people 
furnished  the  best  refutation  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's    inference;  for   if  the 
practical   result,   as   he  said,   would  be 
a  state  of  rebellion,  why  was  not  that 
rebellion  now  in  existence  all  over  the 
kingdom,  for  over  that  surface  had  these 
opinions  spread  ?     It  was  an  unjust  ira- 
putatioo  upon  the  people  to  say  that  their 
intentions  were  to  libel  the  House.    They 
came  to  lay  their  great  and  heavy  griev- 
ances before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
they  ought,  in  return,  to  receive  suitable 
redress. 
The  House  then  divided : 
For  receiving  the  Petition. ...••  48 
Against  it  •••...... ......ISd 
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Majority ••  87 

The  petition  was  consequently  re* 
jected. 

Upon  our  readmission  into  the  gallery, 
we  found  the  clerk  reading  another  peti- 
tion for  parliamentary  reform,  presented 
by  lord  Cochrane.  When  his  lordship 
moved,  that  it  should  lie  on  the  table, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  ob- 
served, that  after  the  decision  woich  had 
just  been  pronounced  upon  the  former  peti- 
tion,.lie  need  not  trouble  the  House  at  any 
length  with  respect  to  the  present  one, 
which  was  nearly  a  verbatim  copy  of  the 
other.  He  would  leave  the  House  to 
judge  how  far  those  petitions  were  to  be 
considered  as  the  genuine  and  authentic 
language  of  the  petitioners,  or  how  far 
they  were  the  dictation  of  certain  ftctious 
demagogues  who  were  now  agitating  the 
question  of  reform  throughout  the  country. 
Lord  Cochrane  md^  he  was  in 'every  re- 
spect ignorant  of  the  views  of  the  peti- 
tioners, or  how  the  petitions  were  drawn  up. 
They  were  put  into  his  hands,  and  be  oonsi- 
deredit  his  bounden  duty  to  present  them. 
As  to  their  tendency,  he  would  venture  to 
say,  with  regard  to  himself,  that,  notwith- 
staodiog  all  the  misrepreaentatiom  which 


had  gone  abroad,  there  was  no  man  in  the 
country  more  sincerely  attached  to  good 
order  and  to  the  government  than  he  was. 
But  that  abuses  had  crept  into  the  consti- 
tution, which  ought  to  be  instantly  cor- 
rected, was  a  truth  which  no  man  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country 
could  deny.    It  was  therefore  by  no  means 
proper  for  them  to  cavil  about  the  mere 
form  or  construction  of  words,  but  to  re- 
ceive the  petitions  of  the  people,  as  thus  only 
could  the  sense  of  the  country  be  known. 
By  rejecting  these  petitions  he  was  afraid 
the  people  would  be  too  successfully  irri* 
tated,  and  consequently  too  much  scope 
given  for  the  exercise  of  thosecoercive  mea* 
sures  alluded  to  in  the  Speech  from  the 
throne.  He  was  conscious  that  in  presenting 
these  petitions  he  was  doing  nothing  more 
than  his  duty.    He  remembered  very  well 
the  time  he  was  first  returned  as  a  member 
to  the  House,  which  was  for  the  borough 
of  Honiton,  and  on  which  occasion  the 
town  bellman  was  sent  through  the  town 
to  order  the  voters  to  come  to  Mr.  Towns- 
bend's,  the  head  man  in  that  place,  and  a 
banker,  to  receive  the  sum  of  \0L  lOtr. 
[Hear  and  a  laugh] .    This  was  the  truth, 
and  he  would  ask,  now  could  be  in  that 
situation  be  called  a  representative  of  the 
people    in    the   legitimate    constitutional 
sense  of  that  word?    He  knew  very  well, 
that  he  might  be  punished  f?r  what  he  had 
done.    Though  he  was  now  consdous  that 
he  had  done  wrong,  he  assured  the  House 
that  that  was  the  very  way  by  which  he  had 
been  returned.    If  any  member  disputed 
it,  he  could  only  say  he  was  willing  to 
show  the  bills  and  vouchers  which  he  nad 
for  the  money.    He  had  no  doubt  but 
there  were  very  many  in  that  House  who 
had  been  returned  by  similar  means.    His 
motive,  he  was  now  fully  convinced,  was 
wrong,  decidedly  wrons,  but  as  be  came 
home  pretty  well  flushed  with  Spanish 
money,  he  had  found  this  borough  open,  and 
he  had  bargained  for  it ;  and  he  was  sure 
he  should  have  been  returned  had  he  been 
lord  Camelford's  black  servant  or  his  great 
dog  [a  laugh].  It  was  not  now  the  proper 
period  to  enter  into  any  discussion  respect* 
mg  the  object  of  these  petitions,  but  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  say,  that  were  a  peti- 
tion put  into  his  hands,  he  should  liave  no 
hesitation  In  presenting  it  to  the  House, 
even  though  it  differed  materially  from  his 
own  opinions.    As  to  the  aUusion  made  to 
demagogues,  he  trusted  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  House  would  feel 
conTiaced  that  neither  within  nor  without 
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iu  walify  had  he  tret  laid  that  which  was 
not.  He  abo  truated  the  House  would 
duly  consider*  before  it  rejected  the  peti- 
iiona  of  the  people,  and  would  make  evenr 
proper  aJJowance  for  the  irritation  of  their 
leehogs. 

Mr.  Cannine  allowed,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  only  done  the  duty  of  a  member 
of  parliament  in  taking  charse  of  the  peti* 
ttona.  But  afier  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Houae,  was  it  politic  in  him  to  press  the 
reception  of  a  petition,  containing  the  very 
aaooe  language,  without  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those,  by  whom  it  had  been 
drawn  upi  of  making  any  alterations  which 
might  enable  the  House  to  receive  it,  con- 
abtently  with  its  dignity?  He  would  ad- 
vise the  noble  lord,  although  he  feared  his 
advice  would  not  be  received,  to  withdraw 
the  petition  for  the  present  By  doing  so 
he  would  act  better  by  those  who  had 
aigned  ir,  than  if  he  continued  to  press  it, 
in  its  present  state,  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  House. 

Liord  Cochrane  consented,  with  the  leave 
of  the  House,  to  withdraw  the  petition,  as 
the  general  feeling  seemed  to  be,  that  it 
waa  couched  in  such  language  as  could 
not  be  received.  His  lor£hip  then  pre- 
aented  petitions  from  Lees,  in  the  parish 
of  Ashton-onder-Line,  and  firom  the  town 
of  Oldbam,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table.  He  neat  presented  a  petition 
from  Ashton-under-Line. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked 
if  it  waa  not  couched  in  the  very  identical 
language  of  the  one  that.had  been  rejected 
by  the  House,  and  of  the  other  that  had 
been  withdrawn  ? 

Lord  Cochrane  answered,  that  if  any 
hen.  member  would  say  it  was  the  same, 
he  would  withdraw  iu  And  on  being  a 
aeoond  time  questioned,  he  replied,  that  it 
might  be,  to  as  certain  extent,  the  same, 
but  contained,  in  addition,  other  matter. 

It  was  accordingly  read,  and  was  found 
to  contain  the  identical  language  that  had 
been  objected  to  in  the  one  that  was  re- 
jected. Upqn  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord  the  question  was  then  put,  that  the 
petition  do  lie  on  the  table,  when  it  was 
rejected  without  a  division. 

Lord  Cochrane  then  presented  a  peti* 
tion  from  the  town  of  Oldham  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  Sianleif  observed,  th»t  there  was 
already  on  the  table  a  petition  from  the 
same  town.  He  wished  the  noble  lord  to 
stale  whether  it  was  the  same.  He  would 
ova  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  these 


petitions  previously  to  the  present  motion. 
He  was  aware  that  a  great  number  of  pe- 
titions on  the  same  subject  were  in- 
tended to  be  presented  from  that  county 
to  the  House,  but  with  these  he  was  not  in 
the  least  acquainted.  He  hoped  in  behalf 
of  those  of  his  constituents  who  had  thought 
the  noble  lord  more  worthy  of  being  their 
representative,  that  if  this  petition  were 
couched  in  the  same  objectionable  lan- 
guage as  those  already  rejected,  he  would 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  re-considering 
their  expressions,  and  rendering  them 
more  fit  to  be  received. 

Lord  Cochrane  stated,  that  the  petitions 
had  been  placed  in  hb  hands  without  any 
interference  on  his  part. 

Lord  Sianleif  wished  to  know  whether 
the  present  petition  was  the  same  as  the 
former. 

Lord  Cochrane  thought  that  it  com- 
plained of  different  matters. 

Mr.  JVj^nn  stated  Uie  simple  question  to 
be,  did  the  petition  now  presented  contain 
in  the  judgment  of  the  noble  lord,  language 
as  disrespectful  to  the  House,  and  as  dero- 
gatory to  its  dignity,  as  the  one  which  it 
had  rejected  ?  If  it  did,  surely  the  noble 
lord  was  not  conducting  himself  with  doe 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  House  if  he 
persisted  in  pressing  its  reading. 

*  Mr.  Huehuson  observed,  upon  looking 
at  the  petition,  that  the  prayer  of  it  was 
written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  and  the 
signatures  on  another. .  No  signature  was 
to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition ; 
and  for  any  thing  that  appeared  to  the 
contrary,  the  petitioners  might  never  have  x 
seen  the  application  to  which  their  names 
were  attached.  Could  the  noble  lord  in 
these  circumstances,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  parties,  assure  the  House  that  the  pe- 
titions he  presented  were  genuine,  and 
not  mere  fabrications  ?  Might  not  the 
signatures  be  previously  obtained  for  some 
otner  object,  and  affixed  to  a  document 
which  had  not  been  subjected  to  their  ex- 
amination, and  the  contents  of  which  they 
did  not  approve  ? 

The  Speaker  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  principle  upon  which  its  pro- 
ceedings in  all  cases  like  the  present  were 
regulated.  The  rule  was,  that  every  paper 
presented  to  the  House  as  a  petition 
should  have  a  signature  subscribea  of  the 
parties  whose  prayer  it  purported  to  con- 
vey. If  the  names  of  the  petitioners  and 
the  application  were  written  on  separate 
papers,  and  merely  attached  to  each  other, 
there  was  no  certainty  that  any  authority 
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was  erer  given  for  uniting  them,  to 
looking  at  ibis  petition,  there  was  no  one 
signature  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  with 
the  petition  itself.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  all  the  names  subscribed  should  be 
on  the  same  psper  with  the  application 
itself»  but  it  was  indispensable  that  some  of 
them  should. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  asked,  if  any  man  could 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  hearty  and  say,  that 
he  disbelieved  that  the  signatures  appended 
to  the  petition  were  those  of  persons  who 
did  not  concur  in  it,  who  had  not  sub* 
scribed  it,  or  who  did  not  agree  in  its 
prayer  ?  Di£Ferent  persons  residing  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  coantry 
might  subscribe  at  different  times  on  a 
separate  paper,  detached  from  the  prayer 
or  the  petition,  for  the  sake  of  conire- 
nience ;  but  such  a  mode  of  procedure  fur- 
nished no  ground  for  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document  when  the  two  papers 
were  joined.  In  all  petitions  with  nu- 
merous signatures  there  roust  be  some  of 
the  names  on  paper  originally  discon- 
nected with  that  which  contained  the 
body  of  the  application,  but  this  circum- 
•tance  was  never  made  an  objection  to  the 
Deception  of  sudi  documents.  If  a  peti- 
tion purporting  to  be  subscribed  by  several 
hundreds,  but  which  only  contained  sin 
signatures  at  the  bottom*^  of  ike  prayer, 
could  be  received  as  the  petition  of  those 
hundreds,  why  not  a  petition  that  con- 
tained only  one  or  none  at  the  bottom, 
bat  carried  them  all  to  a  separate  paper  ? 
His  opinion  was,  that  the  petitions  were 
genuine,  and  as  such  should  not  be  re- 
jected from  the  mere  want  of  technical 
form.  This  was  the  first  time  that  ever 
aach  an  objection  was  brought  forward  or 
acted  upon.  [No!  no,  from  all  parts  of 
the  House].  A  petition  had  been  re- 
jected as  he  entered  the  House,  and  he 
Knew  not  on  what  grounds :  no  reason  was 
Stated,  and  no  discussion  entertained. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that  if 
the  hon.  baronet  had  been  in  the  House 
he  would  have  known  the  reason  of  the 
summary  rejection  of  the  petition.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  baronet, 
that  the  objection  now  under  discussion 
was  merely  technical.  If  petitions  could 
be  received  written  with  the  signatnres  on 
one  piece  of  pap^,  and  the  application 
upon  another,  what  security  had  the  House 
mat  they  were  genuine  ?  Might  there 
not  be  a  bureau  in  town  for  the  manu- 
ftcture  of  petitions,  and  another  in  the 
oouDtry  for  procuring  signatures?    And 
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might  not  some  demagogue  joio  the  ope- 
ration of  the  two  without  any  authority 
from  the  persons  whose  names  were  em- 
ployed ?  The  House  should  be  opea  to 
the  grievances  and  repreaentatione  of 
the  people,  but  it  should  know  whether  the 
statement  of  those  grievance  'and  the 
prayer  for  relief  really  came  iiem  thena* 
selves,  or  were  brought  forward  by  peveona 
who  abused  their  confidence,  in  order  to 
inflame  public  discontent*  The  noble 
lord  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
rejection  of  the  petition*  He  could  give 
no  information  sliout  the  parties.  He 
could  not  tell  who  they  werer^whedier 
they  had  subscribed,  or  whether  the  whole 
might  not  be  a  &brication  of  which  ho 
was  made  the  dupe- 
Mr.  ElUoff  since  he  bad  held  a  seat  io 
parliament,  had  never  voted  for  thei 
tion  of  petitions,  the  whole  spirit  and 
nor  of  which  were  insulting  to  the  ~~ 
It  was  because  he  most  h^^  valued  tbo 
right  of  petitioning,  that  his  chief  aim  wma 
to  guard  it  from  dbuse.  The  hon.  baro- 
net had  misunderstood  the  subject,  it 
was  necessary  that  tiien^  should  be  at  Jeeaa 
one  signature  on  the  sheet  of  the  petitaooy 
and  it  remained  fisr  the  Hoese  to  decido 
whether  it  would  now  depart  frett  ita 
usual  practice. 

Lord  Vochr4tne  being  asked  whedierthe 
petition  was  the  saase  es  that  which  |iad 
been  rejected,  repliedhhat  he  could  not  a^ 
as  he  had  not  perused  it. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  every  aaamber 
was  bound  to  read  the  petitions  be  pre* 
sented,  and  to  detemine  in  Ins  own  Judg* 
roent  on  the  propriety  of  die  terms  io 
which  they  were  espressed,  befbre  he 
brought  them  forward*  if  the  neUe  ioni 
had  not  read  this  one,  he  ought  move  fiir 
leave  (to  withdraw  jt  for  that  purpose,  nod 
bring  it  forward  at  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  ^nn  objected  to  the  petition  being 
received,  uolass  the  noble  lord  would  state 
that  it  varied  from  the  abusive  language  of 
that  which  had  been  reiected. 

Mr.  Robinson  tiioaght  that  the  noble 
lord  had  .only  himself  to  biame  for  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  encountered. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  no  name  appearad 
on  the  sheet  of  the  petitiea.  Was  the 
noble  load  prepared  to  say  that  no  naoM 
was  affixed  to  it? 

Lord  Cockran$  acknowledged,  that  in 
that  sense  there  appeared  to  be  no  name 
to  the  petition. 

The  Speaker,  Then  the  noble  lord  is 
not  at  liberty  to  praseni  it. 
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I^iOld  CodbrcjM  laid^  he  was  happy,  at 
leaa^  Ihat  he  had  been  (be  means  of  ac- 
qum»liiig  the  public  with  the  usage  of  the 
House. 

Tke  Speaker  said,  it  was  no  new  usage, 
bill  ooe  which  had  existed  for  ages. 

The  petition  was  then  rejected.  Lord 
Coohrane  then  presented  a.  petition  from 
JJeJph  in  the  parish  of  Saddleworth  in  the 
county  of  York. 

Mr.  Canning  ^ked  ifit  was  not  couched 
In  tbe  idaotical  words  of  the  one  that  had 
been  rejected  ? 

Lord  Cochrane  answeredt  it  did  not 
•pp#arto  him  to  be  exactly  the  same; 
•nd  upon  the  Speaker's  saying  that  it 
aeemed  to  be  in  terminis,  tbe  identical 
petition,  hiS'lordahip,  replied,  that  he  had 
been  so  ^nuch  importuned  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  had  forgotleo  the  exact 
woids  of  tbe  rejected  one,  and  could  not 
$ay  liU  he  heard  it  whether  this  was  the 
aamfli  In  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
it  was  read  to  tbe  end,  when  his  lordship 
snoMed  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Mf  «  CanfUng  observed,  tlial  he  had  pur- 
posely waited  to  hear  the  motion  of  the 
nobl«  lord  till  he  delivered  his  sentiments 
on  the  conduct  he  was  pursuing.  After 
one  petition  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Ilouae  as  disrespectful  to  its  dignity  ;  after 
the  noble  lord  saw  such  a  general  feel- 
ing on  all  sides  against  him ;  after 
he  himself  bad  consented,  in  consequence 
of  the  expressed  sense  of  parliament,  to 
witiKkaw  another  obnoxious  application; 
after  the  dignified  and  friendly  warning  of 
the  speaker,  it  did  appear  to  him  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable,  that  the 
noblo  lord  should  move  to  receive  this  pe- 
tition, and  pertinaciously  continue  to  press 
upon  tlie  House  language  which  it  dis- 
approved and  renounced.  He  could  not 
conceive  what  possible  object  the  noble 
lord  could  propose  to  himself.  He  could 
not  conceive  in  what  way  he  could  recon- 
cile his  conduct  to  any  principles  of  public 
good,  or  expect  to  produce  any  advan- 
tage to  the  country.  Could  he  think  that  he 
jras  benefiting  the  cause  of  which  he  pro- 
iessed  to  be  the  advocate?  God  forbid 
4hat  the  petitions  of -any  body  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  should  be  disregarded! 
God  forbid  that  applications  for  reform 
should  be  rejected  without  consideration, 
and  that  reform  should  not  be  entertained 
•as  a  sttbiect  for  fair  discussion !  but  surely 
the  noble  lord,  so  far  as  allowing  it  to  be 
brought  forward  with  favour,  was  injuring 
itaslirashis  influence  extended*     The 
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Speaker  had  laid  down  the  rules  by  which 
the  practice  of  the  House  in,  receiving 
petitions  was  guided :  he  had  .stated  that 
they  were  not  new  rules,  and  that  tliey 
required  the  names  of  some  of  the  peti* 
tiouers  to  be  subscribed  to  their  petition : 
but  still  the  noble  lord  persisted  m  press* 
ing  the  reception  of  their  application  in 
opposition  to  the  sense  of  parliament,  and 
the  decision  of  so  high  an  authority.  An 
hon.  baronet  had  concurred  with  the  no- 
ble lord,  and  seemed  to  think  it  extremely 
ridiculous,  that  because  a  petition  with  a 
few  names  should  be  received,  ooe  with- 
out any  names  at  all  should  be  rejected- 
There  was  nothing  absurd  or  ridiculous  in 
this.  A  petition  with  only  one  signature 
on  the  same  parchment  with  the  matte^r 
of  the  document  could  be  reccivedt  be- 
cause the  petition  of  one  individual  de- 
served consideration  from  parliament,  if 
conveyed  in  respectful  language;  and  ia 
addition,  gave  some  security  for.  the  au* 
thenticity  of  the  whole  application,  but 
no  security  against  fabrication  was  obr 
tained  when  there  was  no  signature*  Ha 
did '  believe  that  the*  suspicions  of  the 
House  were  justified  on  the  present  occsr 
sion:  for  these  petitions  were  not  only 
expressed  in  the  same  terms  and  witb 
the  same  spirit,  but  appeared  to  come 
fi-om  the  same  ofiice,  and  ,to  be  written 
with  the  same  hand.  The  noble  lord  ha4 
a  plain  course  to  pursue,  either  to  give  up 
the  prospect  of  presenting  the  petitions 
aitogetlier,  or  to  get  them  amended  and 
authenticated  by  those  whose  prayer  they 
purported  to  express ;  but  he  should  not 
press  them  on  the  House  in  their  present 
state,  after  the  marked  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  rejected.  If  the  petitionees 
were  really  anxious  to  obtain  tbe  object 
for  which  they  petitioned,  they  would 
think  it  no  hardship  to  convey  their  appli- 
cation in  proper  terms.  The  noble  lord 
had  consented  at  his  recommendation  to 
withdraw  one  of  the  petitions ;  and  be 
could  not  conceive  what  had  operated 
upon  him  so  sudden  a.  change,  as  to  i in- 
duce him  again  to  bring  forward  the  very 
same  petition,  and  to  move  its  reception 
with  so  much  pertinacity.  He  entreated 
the  noble  lord  to  follow  the  usual  parlia* 
mentary  course,  and  not  to  think  that  tl^e 
House  would  be  driven  by  mere  pertina- 
city to  do  one  moment  what  it  had  the 
moment  before  disapproved  of. 

Lord  Cochrane  denied  that  he .  fH'essed 
the  receiving  of  the  petition  from  mere  per- 
tinacity.   KnoFine  that  they  ware  ,aU  ihfi 
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same  in  tubstancct  and  forgeUing  the  par- 
ticular words  objected  to,  he  did  not  chink 
the  rejectioa  of  one  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  refusing  to  hear  another.  He,  there- 
fore, as  a  member  of  the  House,  exercised 
his  undoubted  privilege  in  laying  them 
before  it,  and  in  moving  that  they  should 
be  received,  without  intending  any  disres- 
pect, or  being  guilty  of  any  cmtinacy. 
'    The  motion  was  negatived. 


Conferences  with  the  Lords.] 
Mr.  H^ynn  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  subject  whtdi  he  conceived 
^as  extremely  worthy  of  their  notice, 
namely,  the  alteration  of  the  usual  form 
of  proceeding,  and  the  accommodation 
supplied  to  the  manieigers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  their  conferences  with  the 
Lords.  He  understood,  from  ancient 
usage,  that,  on  a  conference  of  the  two 
Houses,  they  met  in  the  painted  chamber, 
where  the  Lords  sat  on  one  side»  covered, 
and  the  Commons  stood  on  the  other  side 
uncovered;  but  yesterday  he  observed, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  seats  of  the 
Lords  were  elevated,  there  was  no  table  in 
the  room,  and  the  managers  of  the  Com- 
mons were  placed  outside  the  bar.  This 
alteration  of  the  usual  form  certainly  re- 
quired some  explanation,  more  particularly 
as  the  House  had  yesterdi^  thought  proper 
to  notice,  that  it  was  contrary  to  castom 
for  the  Lords  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Commons  by  their  clerk-assistant.  He 
had  no  reason  ta  believe  that  the  Lords 
intended  any  disrespect  to  the  managers 
of  the  Commons  on  this  occasion ;  but  that 
the  want  of  the  usual  accommodation  must 
have  arisen  from  some  mismanagement  in 
the  board  of  works.  He  had  thought  it 
his  duty,  however,  to  mention  this  occur- 
rence to  the  House,  in  order  that  the 
Commons  might  not  be  deprived  of  their 
undoubted  privileges. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  shoul^ 
be  one  of  the  first  to  resent  any  departure 
from  the  respect  due  to  the  managers  of 
the  Commons.  But  the  suddenness  of  the 
occasion  appeared  to  him  the  probable 
cause  of  the  alteration  of  which  the  hon. 
member  complained. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  House 
was  verr  properly  jealous  of  its  privileges, 
espeeisaly  in  its  intercourse  with  the  other 
House.  It  was  now  150  years  since  the 
fiirms  of  conferences  between  the  t#o 
Housaa  hod  been  settled  as  they  now 
itood,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  proper 
'  ft  meisage  lo  the  Lords,  10  denre 


to  have  the  same  aocommodationa  aflbrded 
as  before.  If  any  member  would  propone 
a  motion  of  that  nature,  it  could  not  hok 
to  prove  welcome. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  stated,  that  there  waa  not 
the  slightest  degree  of  ill  humour  io  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Commons  during  the 
conference.  Had  there  been  diere  were 
other  grounds  of  complaint  which  noight 
have  been  brought  forward.  He  had  aeee 
some  of  the  highest  officers  of  atate 
among  bis  majesty's  ministers  kept  waiting 
for  a  considerable  time,  before  any  of  the 
lords  made  their  appearance. 

Mr.  ^/in  thougnt  that  it  would  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Commons  to  have  retired  immedi- 
ately when  they  found  that  they  had  to 
wait,  had  not  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject detained  them.  He  conduded  by 
expressing  his  intention  to  propose  a  mo- 
tion of  the  nature  suggested  by  the  Speaker. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  was  in  the  Houae 
of  Lords  at  the  time  when  the  confereuoe 
was  demanded.  No  sooner  had  their 
lordships  heard  that  the  Commons  were  in 
attendance  than  they  immediately  weof 
out  to  meet  them.  The  messengers  would 
also  have  been  sent  much  earlier  to  the 
Commons,  had  not  the  Lords  waited  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  master  in  chancery. 

Address  on  the  Prince  Reobnt*5 
Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion]. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Canning-, 
the  House  resumed  the  adjourned  debate 
upon  the  Amendment  which  was  yester^ 
day  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  motioa 
for  an  humble  Address  to  his  roya)  high- 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  for  his  most  gra- 
ciousspeech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliameot. 
The  Speaker  having  read  the  original  mo« 
tion  and  the  amenoroent, 

Mr.  Cumen  rose  and  said :— >Sir,  trviy 
sorry  am  I  to  feel  obliged  to  force  my* 
self  on  the  attention  of  the  Housew 
Sensible  of  the  importance  of  unanimity  at 
this  awful  crisis,  1  would  willingly  have 
made  some  sacrifices  to  have  promoted  it  s 
but,  Sir,  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  for* 
bids  me  apparently  to  sanction  the  decep- 
tion which  I  conceive  the  speech  from  too 
throne,  and,  the  address  in  reply  to  it|  ar^ 
oalcolated  to  produce — Sir,  in  thisHousep 
it  is  perfectly  understood,  that  the  speech 
from  the  throne  is  that  of  the  ministers^ 
and  that  whatever  observations  are  made 
OD  it,  they  intend  not  the  slightest  disrea- 
pect  to  me  sevcrelgn*  Never  were  the 
nopea  cf  lh«  oounlry  ezoiled  tofo  high  e 
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ytlch.  Hmv  look  to  our  dBlftemiqiit  for 
Ml  mmUoiaImni  of  thoir  suflfariiifli*  Oraot 
mm  are  ihe  diitfctMt  of  all  rankt  m  societyt 
thay  ooofido  Chat  the  hooetl  discharge  of 
oar  doty  omj  stop  the  fiirther  progrett  of 
the  avib  thay  tufiery  aad  lay  the  foun- 
datioB  of  reiomiog  proeperity  to  the  aa- 
tioo. 

Admittiag  us  hooestlj  to  do  our  utmost, 
1-faar  U  aiay  be  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
aapactatioos  that  bare  beeafonned.  To 
keep  &itb  with  the  public  creditor,  burtliens 
oppreasive  to  agriculture  and  trade,  I  fear, 
iBttat  for  a  whito  at  least  be  oootinned.  To 
aatiaf^^  the  people,  therefore,  they  most  be 
fiilly  tofiiciBed  of  the  real  situation  of  the 
country.  Justice  to  them,  justice  to  our- 
aelvea,  reauire  that  we  should  deal  fiurly 
and  honestly  by  the  country*  Besides  the 
criminality  in  endeaTonrio^  to  conceal 
ft-om  the  public  the  actual  situation  of  the 
finances  of  the  countiy,  it  would  be  the 
hewht  of  foUv  to  attempt  it.  ,  The  people 
feel  too  muco  and  know  too  much  to  be 
duped,  eren  were  we  so  inclined.  Great 
mB  are  the  daagers  which  threaten  us,  thej 
wfll  every  day  augment  so  long  as  we  apply 
palliatiTes  instead  of  efficient  remedies. 
rrom  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  na- 
tion every  thing  may  be  expected,  if  it  be 
dealt  fairly  by.  I  do  not  despond,  if  the 
House  determine  manfully  to  meet  the 
dai^r;  but  I  shall,  if  they  subscribe  in 
the  present  session,  as  they  did  in  the  last, 
to  toe  evil  of  the  day  being  sufficient 
thereto^— and   content   themselves   with 

Citing  over  the  present  moment,  without 
king  to  the  intallible  consequences  that 
most  ensue  by  thus  dekying  to  apply  a 
radical  cure  to  the  evil  before  a  national 
bankruptcy  and  the  ruin  of  the  country 
become  irresistible  and  irremedisble. 

It  u  on  these  grounds,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
trust in  the  professions  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, thst  1  am  compelled  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  House  in  m^  endeavours 
lo  persuade  them  to  concur  m  so  pledging 
ourselves  that  it  shsU  be  impossible  to 
break  faith  with  the  country.  Sir,  on  a 
former  session  in  which  the  crown  recom« 
mended  economy-^the  nation  hailed  it; 
but  how  have  these  promise  been  kept  i 
By  increase  of  salaries— by  creation  of 
new  places.  What  was  wrung  from  the 
ministers  was  by  force.  To  the  extent  of 
their  power  they  opposed  retrenchment, 
and  clung  to  those  corruptions  which  have 
degraded  us  in  the  public  opinion.  Even 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
ministers  had  framed  their  estimalesy  were 


eotfrom.imder  theirfeet ;  still  they  adhered 
to  force  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  by  pledging  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  obtain  it.  We  come, 
therefore,  to  the  discussion  of  the  present 
address  with  well-founded  jealousies,  and 
have  a  right  to  expect  tHat  if  it  be  the 
wish  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  have 
these  removed,  they  should  concur  in  so. 
pledging  the  House  to  every  species  of  in- 
quiry, that  their  present  sincerity  may  re- 
move the  former  distrust  of  them. 

I  cannot  but  view  the  present  address 
as  calculated  to  raise  hopes,  and  inspire 
expectations  in  the  country,  which  wa 
know  cannot  be  realised.  The.  eloquent 
speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of  tha 
address,  many  topics  of  which  I  highly  ap- 
pf  ove,  took  a  verv  confined  and  erxoneoua 
viewof  the  situation  of  the  country.  Were 
our  deficiencies  confined  to  a  defalcatioa 
of  three  millions  only  in  our  taxes,  though 
it  would  be  a  subject  of  regret  as  a  proof 
of  the  distrem  of  the  moment,  it  would  not 
justify  serious  alarm  in  a  countr^r  possessed 
of  the  resources  of  Great  Britain.  No^ 
Sir,  this  forms  but  an  inconsidercJble  item 
in  the  state  of  our  affiurs.  At  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  it  waa 
not  denied  that  the  current  expenses  of 
the  year  exceeded  by  17,000,00(XL  the- 
amount  of  our  revenue ;  admitting  the 
same  scale  of  expense,  the  next  defiat  will 
not,  this  year,  be  less  than  20,000,000{.  I 
The  address  cooffratulates  the  counUy  that 
no  new  taxes  wiO  be  required.  Is  not  thia 
a  mere  mockery,  too  shallow  to  dupe  tha 
most  credulous?  Do  not  all  classes  stagger 
under  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  utter  impouibility,  not  of 
sustaining  fresh  burthens,  but  of  bearing 
up  against  the  pressure  of  those  in  exist* 
ence  ?  Is  it  aot  notorious  that  all  ranka 
are  driven  to  retrenchment  as  their  only 
resource  i 

Fortunate  wu  it  for  mmtsters,  that  thia 
House  had  the  virtue  to  reject  the  propo* 
sition  for  the  continuance  of  the  incoosa 
tax.  Do  ministers  themselves  doubt  now, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
collected  it  ?  Two  quarters  would  have 
accrued,  amounting  to  4,000,000/.  Taking 
the  nett  income  of  property  to  ba 
55,000,000/.  seventeen  mi]lion8,and  a  half 
should  have  been  paid  in  rents.  Let  me 
aak  gentlemen,  do  they  believe  diat  onf 
half  of  the  sum  has  been  received  ?  Greativ 
do  I  (|uestion  it  ?  One  fourth,  or  eight  mif^ 
lions  IS  probably  as  muchashaa  been  paid. 
Had  a  majority  of  tbc  lum  jpaid  fimA 
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into  the  coffers  of  government,  what  must 
hftve  been  the  distress  and  ruin  of  the  mo- 
nf^ent  ?  Great  as  it  is,  it  would  have  been 
aggravated  in  a  ten-fold  degree,  and  com- 
pleted the  total  ruin  of  the  country.  On 
what  rational  grounds  do  ministers  place 
their  hopes,  that  the  present  state  of  the 
country  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  that 
we  are  only  undergoing  those  sufferings 
incidental  to  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace?  Will  the  present  state  of  the 
country  bear  any  comparison  with  that  of 
i^ny  former  period  ?  For  instance,  with  the 
American  warj  Our  burthens  were  then 
comparatively  light,  and  enabled  the  agri- 
culture and  commerce  of  the  country  spee- 
dily to  recover.  Now,  Sir,  the  government 
Und  parochial  burthens  are  such  that  th^ 
swallow  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  land.  In  1786  the 
poor-rates  did  not  reach  two  milh'ons; 
tliey  are  now  nearly  eight  in  ordinary  years 
— probably  ten  in  the  present.  What  is 
the  state  of  the  farmer  with  capital  ex- 
hausted, above  a  year's  rent  probably  due 
to  his  '  landlord  ?  Can  this  be  extracted 
from  him  without  the  ruin  of  both  land- 
iDrd  and  tei^nt  ?  I  do  put  it  to  the  House 
to  consider,  whether  35,000,000/.  (no 
trifle),  which  is  now  due,  can  be  likely  to 
be  paid  in  less  than  two  or  three  years.  If 
in  this  halfyearj  rents  have  been  so  ill 
paid,  what  are  the  prospects  for  the  next? 
It  would  be  folly— it  would  be  criminality 
to  disguise  these  truths  from  ourselves  or 
the  country.  What  must  be  the  effect  of 
this  state  of  things  ?  Money  is  not  to  be 
borrowed  but  on  usurious  contracts. 
Nothing  remains  to  all  ranks  and 
classes  but  retrenchment.  Luxuries 
must  be  abandoned  by  the  gentry  of 
England ;  and  I  verily  believe,  they  will 
consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can 
obtain  the  things  absolutely  necessary  for 
comfort.  Where,  then.  Sir,  is  the  prospect 
of  any  speedy  improvement  in  the  revenue? 
Are  the  assessed  taxes  likely  to  suffer  no 
diminution  ?  Will  the  excise  and  customs 
be  unaffected  by  the  gigantic  scale  of  re- 
trenchment which  is  taking  place  in  the 
expenditure  of  both  high  and  low?  Is  it 
denKng  fairly  by  the  country  to  hold  out 
expectation  of  the  evils  we  suffer  being 
temporary  ? 

Sir,  I  anticipate  as  much  from  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity as  any  man,  but  I  do  not  expect 
fmpossibilities,  I  by  no  means  despair,  if 
the  House  does  its  duty,  and  probes  to  the 
bottom  the  slate  of  its  affairs;  but  by  weak, 


ineffieienti  and  delusive  measures,  tbe 
country  may  be  brought  into  a  state  in 
which  bankruptcy  may  be  inevitable.  This- 
must  continue  my  opinion  until  i  hear 
better  arguments*  than  yet  have  been 
offered  for  the  temporising  expedient  of 
issuing  exchequer  bills  on  the  one  hand, 
whilst  to  the  same  amount  we  are  purchas- 
ing up  the  funded  debt  on  the  other ;  a 
momentary  advantage  of  no  great  amount 
may  be  gained  by  it ;  but  who  knows  when 
in  another  year,  all  the  prombes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  ministers  are  found  falla- 
cious, whether  these  exchequer  bills  may 
not  arrive  at  such  a  discount  as  to  render 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have  re- 
course to  a  loan  of  such  an  enormous  mag* 
nitude  as  cannot  be  obtained  without  the 
most  mischievous  sacrifices.  Is  this  a  mo- 
ment to  regard  such  trifling  expedients 
when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  apply  not 
palliatives,  but  effisctual  remedies.  The  time 
is  come  when  we  must  take  the  sinking 
fund  and  apply  it  to  our  immediate  neces- 
sities. Every  nerve,  I  grant,  should  be 
strained  to  maintain  public  credit  and  sup- 
port the  funds.  In  happier  or  better 
times  I  should  be  slad  to  proceed  with  the 
liquidationof  the  debt,  but  such  are  the 
difficulties  of  the  moment  they  must  be 
provided  for.  Happy,  indeed,  should  1  be 
ibr  one,  if,  with  the  most  scrupulous  and  ho- 
nest dischargeof  our  duty,  weshall  be  ableto 
eut  down  our  expenditure  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  our  revenue.  Seriously  is  it  to  be 
regretted  a  year  has  been  lost.  If  again 
we  should  be  persuaded  to  be  satisfied 
with  expedients  instead  of  the  adoption  of 
means  for  a  radical  cure,  the  case  of  the 
country  would  be  desperate.  It  behoves 
us  not  to  confine  our  views  to  the  present 
moment  but  to  posterity — to  consider  the 
future  and  not  to  be  gulled  as  the  House 
has  been  with  being  told,  sufficient  to  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereto  belonging.  If  you 
wish  to  reanimate  the  exertions  of  the  coun* 
try  you  must  have  recourse  to  some  mea- 
sure that  will  afford  relief  to  the  landed 
interest.  Their  difficulties  are  hourly  in- 
creasing ;  I  foresaw  it  in  the  last  year,  and 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  a  loan  to 
the  proprietor  and  farmer.  By  aiding 
them  you  will  take  the  most  effectual  means 
of  relieving  the  manufacturing  interest  and 
reviving  the  industry  of  the  Inngdom.  Sir, 
if  we  go  thoroughly  into  the  examination 
of  the  state  of  the  empire,  it  will  be 
found  that  we  are  not  suffering  so  much 
from  our  foreign  relations  as  from  the  de- 
cline of  the  home  market*      Our  exports. 
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thoutfli  t)My  «uftr  gi*eatly  irmn  the  state 
of  Europe,  ere  n'ot'sd  hmth  below  the' 
ttveragcof  other  years.      The  monstrous' 
snd  akinning  deuilcation  ]»  In  the  home 
market,  and,  withomyou  aidthe land, and 
that  instontttneouily,  the  evil  will  increase. 
It  is  not,  Sir,  a  gross  and  palpable  decep- 
tion  to  proclaim  to  the  country  that  its  re- 
source are  unimpaired  ?  Is  this  ignorance 
or  desigti  ?      Is  our  landed  revenue  not 
decreased  ?  Are  the  earnings  of  labour  not 
fearfully  and  lamentably  depreciated  ?    Is 
the   reduction  of    land    and    houses  less 
than    15,000,000/. ;   and  in  wages  to  the 
enormous  amount  of20,000»000/. ;  making 
a   deficit  of  S5,000,000/. !    These  truths 
cannot  be  unknown  to  ministers,  at  least 
ttiey  ought  not.     Here  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  melancholy  cause  of  the  sufferings 
of  our  manufactures.    We  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  4/L  a  head  lost  to  the  working 
people  of  England,  which  was  most  pro- 
babiy  expended  heretofore  in  various  arti- 
cles of  our  manufacture.     Can  it  then  be 
•aidy  with  any  regard  to  truth,  that  our  re- 
sources are  unimpaired  ?     Where  is  the 
likelihood  of  this  enormous    defalcation 
being  recovered  ?  Sir,  I  do  not  urge  these 
things  hostily  to  ministers,  or  wish  to  aug- 
ment their  difficulties;  I  am  sensible  they 
are  great,  and  feel  it  the  imperious  duty 
of  every  one  to  give  them  support  if  their 
measures  be  such  as  the  timely  and  exigence 
Of  the  country  require.  I^  for  one,  am  dis- 
posed to  lay  out  of  my  recollection  all 
causes  of  past  difTcrence ;  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger  that  surrounds  us,  banishes 
every  other  consideration.    We  are  in  the 
state  of  a  vessel  which  has  sprung  a  leak ; 
however  the  crew  may  have  differed  on 
the  propriety  of  the  course  under  which 
they  have  proceeded,  it  is  no  time  for  fur- 
ther discusi^ion,  union  and  action  can  alone 
save  tl>e  approvers  or    opposers,    every 
hand  must  he  actively  at  the  pump.     Sol 
feel  and  shall  act.     To  induce  the  country 
to  bear  patiently  many  of  the  taxes  which 
press   grievously    on    its  comtnerce  and 
and  agriculture,  we  must  prove  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  them.      Tliis  alone  can 
justify  us  or  conciliate  them.     Sir,  we  are 
naturally   led  to  consider  the  speech  from 
the  throne  as  a  display  of  the  great  and 
leading  features  of  the  policy  of  the  em* 
pire.    The  people  look  for  wisdom  and  an 
enlightened  and  statesmen-like  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  country.     Whait  shall  we 
•ay  then  to  the  notice  that  is  bestowed  on 
*jje  private  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
ute  people  ?    Is  this  a  theme  for  consola-* 
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tion  ?  NOy  Sir,  however  honouribie  to  iqa 
dividuals,  it  is  a  daoie  for  deep  regret  and 
most  serious  alarm.  Is  liie  amount  of 
them  two  hundred  thousand  pounds^  libe* 
ral  I  grant  and  highly  praise  worthy  fo 
individuals,  but,  as  a  remedy,  it  is  but  as 
a  drop  of  water  compared  with  the  ocean. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
machine  ?  Would  the  sum  subscribed  pay 
six  hours  labour  of  thepeople  of  England^ 
No!  reduced  even  as  the  price  of  labour 
tinfortunatdy  is,  it  still  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  per  annum.  Is 
this  doubted  >  I  will  prove  it  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  every  member  in  the  House*  By 
the  return  in  the  population  act,  two  miU 
lions  and  a  half  of  persons  are  shown  to  be 
occupied  in  agriculture,  and  three  in  ma-* 
nufacture  and  commerce ;  now  taking  the 
average  of  wages  to  be  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  or  thirty  pounds  per  annum  a  head^ 
and  making  the  calculatioD  only  Iito 
millions  it  amounts  to  the  sum  I  have  stated 
above.  1  do  accuse  ministers  of  either  not 
seeing,  or  not  feeling  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  country.  Starving  as  the  people 
were,  inadequate  as  they  ought  to  have 
known  private  charity  was  to  the  object  H 
humanely  aimed  at  consoling,- they  ought 
to  have  called  parliament  together  to  have 
deliberated  on  the  means  most  likely  to 
renovate  the  energies  of  the  country.  Sir, 
you  can  only  stop  the  growing  and  enor« 
roous  evil  by  inspiring  the  means  of  acti<* 
vity  in  the  country.  It  is  the  most  alarm* 
ing  feature  on  the  whole  catalogue  of  na- 
tional grievances — it  is  the  most  dreadful 
as  it  implies  such  wide  and  extended  suf- 
fering. Its  causes  are  doubtless  dbmpli- 
cated|  and,  in  part,  not  to  be  imputed  as 
blame  to  any  one  A  defective  harvest  has 
advanced  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an  enor- 
mous price  without  enriching  the  grower. 
The  crop  will  ill  remunerate  the  farmer 
whilst  it  IS  so  grievous  to  the  people. 

My  objections  to  the  speech  are  not 
confined  alone  to  the  erroneous  view  of 
our  finance ;  I  look  with  the  deepest  re* 

§ret  at  the  attempt  at  creating  alarm  and 
ivision  in  the  country-^to  renew  those 
apprehensions  which  on  a  former  occasion 
rendered  the  people  of  England  so  blind 
to  their  real  dangers,  that  the  dread  of 
jacobinism  shut  the  eyes  of  the  nation  on 
the  prodigal,  ruinous,  and  corrupt  expen- 
diture of  the  public  treasure.  With  theif 
attention  rivetted  to  an  imaginary  danger, 
they  were  insensible  of  the  ruin  that  infal- 
libly was-  coming  upon  them.  To  the 
warniDgs  which    were   giveo  them  tliey 
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be  coDiideiied M foch.     What taid  beat 
the  conclittion  of  the  American  war  ^-— 
«<  That  the  Dation  could  not  hope  for  in- 
demnity for  the  pait  or  secarity  for  the 
futurei  but  through  the  meant  of  parlw- 
roentary  reform.*'    Sir,  ia  the  authotitjr  of 
parh'ament  itself  no  sanction  for  the  pao« 
pie  requiring  a  temperate  rational  remiBy 
such  as  would  not  hasard  overtuminr  the 
constitution,  but  the  renoTatiog  nod  re> 
storing  of  it.    Sir,  on  a  flagrant  example 
of  the  scandalous  traffic  of  seats  in  tnia 
House  I  had  the  honour  of  bringiog  io  e 
bfll  for  its  correction ;  I  adhered  to  tlutf 
bill  when  everr  tittle  of  its  content!,  that 
could  haye  eftcted  iu  purpose,  waa  ex* 
traded.    And  why  did  I  do  so  ?  beoauae 
the  preamble  declared  the  practice.    The 
scandalous  evasion  of  defeating  a  remedy 
proposed  will  be  an  eternal  disgrace  te 
that  parliament,  and  its  recognition  of  the 
practice  of  abuses  whereon  some  fiitore 
efficient  measure  may  be  built.     Whac» 
Sir,  is  the  conduct  of  the  people  at  thia 
moment  i  It  has  been  my  lot.  Sir,  through 
a  pretty  long  life,  to  be  closely  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  working  dassea 
of  the  people  of  England-*!  ha?e  aleajv 
loved  and  admired  them.    From  the  vari- 
ous and  constant  opportunities  I  have  had 
of  being  acquainted  with  their  character, 
I  have  found  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
eminently  distinguished  by  being  moral, 
intelligent,  and  industrious.    Of  late  years 
extended  education   has  doubtless  aog* 
mented  these  qualities.     Gross  must  be 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  suppose  them 
inca^le  of  forming  a  correct  opinkm  on 
their   own    and  the   country's  interest* 
Yes,  Sir,  one  eminent  proof  they  give  of 
this  in  the  exemplary  patience  with  which 
they  are  suffering  privations  that  have  ne 
parallel.     Has  riot   or  disturbance,  tur- 
bulence or   impatient  complaints^   been 
heard  ?   No,  Sir,  the^  have,  with  a  ferti* 
tude  and  Christtan-hke  submission,  sub- 
mitted to  those  hardships  which  Plrovidence 
had  thought  proper  to  inflict.    It  is  im- 
possible to  view  the  people  without  feel- 
mgs  of  the  highest  respect  and  veneration. 
Look  to  the  manufactures  and  operstive 
weaveri :  their  lot  is  more  deplorable  than 
that  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  With  in- 
creased hours  of  work  and  wages  diaii- 
nished  two  thirds  they  suruggle  maofiilly 
to  combat  hunger  and  privation.    Seran 
shillings  a  week,  and  from  that  to  ten 
shillings,  is  as  much  as  thousands  of  ftiai* 
lies  can  obtain.    Never  did  the  character 
of  the  English  people  appear  so  great  aa 


iriosed  thair  ears.  What  has  occurred  to 
sanction  the  bdief  that  the  country  ia 
disloyal,  and  the  people  ready  and  ripe 
for  a  revolution  I  Are  the  peoole  of  Eng- 
land to  be  judged  by  a  Spa-Fields  mob, 
composed  of  the  scum  and  filth  of  this 
metropolis?  Can  a  grosser  libd  or  a  more 
unmerited  insult,  be  offered  to  the  peo- 
ple?-—Sir,  the  country  execrates  those 
iwretches:  no  punishment  can  meet  their 
crime*  They  have  stopped  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  given  an  opportunity  for 
artful  men  to  affright  the  timorous.  They 
have  been  the  powerful  allies  of  corrup- 
tion. Had  this  not  occurred,  we  should 
have  had  petitions  from  every  quarter: 
we  should  have  seen  the  people  with 
leaders  at  their  head,  to  whom  no  objec- 
tions could  have  been  offered.  We  should 
not  have  witnessed  a  very  general  endea- 
vour to  stop  the  exercise  of  that  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  constitution—the 
riffht  of  the  people  petitioning  this  House. 
Where,  Sir,  mnngs  our  power  but  by  our 
union  with  tne  people?  What  are  we 
without  their  sanction  and  confidence? 
Ught  without  it|  should  we  be  in  the  sosle 
WMn  opposed  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
constitution.  The  more  we  are  blended 
with  the  people,  the  more  able  are  we  to 
discharge  our  high  and  important  func- 
tions.—^Sir,  I  lament  to  hear  it  held  out 
that  the  constitution  can  be  endangered 
by  a  few  desperate  and  contemptible  de- 
magogues. Very  different  indeed  must 
be  the  constitution  of  England  to  what  I 
consider  it,  if  such  men  can  render  the 
country  insensible  to  the  many  blessings 
we  enjoy  under  it.  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  inroads  that  time  has  made  on  the 
glorious  fabric ;  but  with  all  its  faults,  it 
affords  a  degree  of  personal  security  that 
no  other  government  ever  possessed. 
The  people  think  so,  and  those  who  are 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  have  only 
to  keep  their  stations  and  not  to  desert 
tbenit  and  they  will  look  with  the  contempt 
due  to  those  who  would  ( if  such  there  be), 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  people,  having 
nothing  to  lose  by  an  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  Your  notice,  ^our  opposi- 
tion, may  give  to  certain  mdivtduals  a 
momentary  consequence  that  belongs  not 
to  them ;  when  left  to  themselves  they  will 
sink  into  the  insignificance  and  contempt 
they  merit.  I  believe  the  desire  of  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  for 
parliamentary  reform.  Have  they  not 
nigh  authorities  to  justify  such  a  wish  ? 
Mtp  Pitt  irilly  by  the  gpnt)emen  opposite. 
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•C  tUft  nMmieiit  AcCireooaragebeanno 
praparlion  to  tbat  which  procrastinated 
aowringa  call  forth,  where  every  fiseKng 
of  aSwtioii  aod  paternal  tenderoeai  ii 
hoarly  pat  to  the  teat.  Such  then  ia  the 
condoct  of  the  oouotry^  aod  yet  we  are 
told  every  precautionary  measure  of  force 
ia  provided  when  there  has  scarce  occurred 
CNio  instance  of  an  infraction  of  the  public 
Mace.  There  is  danger,  I  grant,  Sir, 
ficat  in  this  House's  neslecting  its  duty, 
next  in  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  one  rank  of  aociety  and  the 
•tlier.  Confide  in  the  people  and  do 
them  Justice,  and  the  country  ia  safe. 
The  weight  of  prepertv  and  right  condoct 
will  eser  have  its  influence  when  freely 
left  10  its  own  operation. 

Sir,  I  cannot  sit  down  without  express- 
ing nnr  execration  of  the  base  ana  dis- 
ffrnceful  attack  on  his  rayi\  htffhoess  the 
Prince  Regent.    I  hope  this  wilTbe  traced 
to  ita  source,  and  found  imputable  onlpr 
to  aome  desperate  aod  despicable  indivi- 
donle,  not  even  sanctioned  by  any  const* 
derabie  portion  of  the  m(4>.    Sir,  the  peo- 
pleof  England  revere  and  love  the  crown— 
their  attachment  is  not  founded  on  the  tern- 
pymsy  popularity  of  the  poasessor.    Every 
naan  who  hu  the  leaat  knowledge  of  the 
cenatitution  feels,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
roral  functions  are  for  his  advantage.    Sir, 
I  did  fondiv  hope  to  have  heard  from  his 
Boynl  Highneas,  an  intention  to  share  with 
the  people  of  England  in  their  sufferings, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  splen- 
deer  of  the  throne.    In  the  prosperi^  of 
the  oountr|r  the  splendour  of  their  Prmce 
waa  the  ^ide  of  the  people.    In  the  hour 
of  adversity  so  universally  felt,  they  are 
consoled  to  see  those  more  elevated  shar- 
ing  their  aorrows  or  participating  in  their 
aiiferriogs.    Here,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  im- 
pute considerable  bUuoe  to  ministers,  that 
they  did  not  point  out  to  their  royal  mas- 
ter the  gratification   and  solace  such  a 
measure  would  have  produced  in  the  na- 
tioiL     The  amount  of  such  a  sacrifice 
vrodd  have  done  but  little  to  relieve  the 
nation^a  distress,  but  it  would  have  power- 
fully called  forth  the  afiection  and  love  of 
the  people.    Are  not  these  the  real  splen- 
dours or  the  throne  i  and  would  they  not 
liave  amplv  compensated  for  any  paltry 
aactifice  of  tmael  and  show. 

^  Sir,  I  again  repeat  I  am  not  disposed  to 
give  any  vexatious  opposition  to  ministers. 
u  their  conduct  will  justify  it,  I  am  more 
Tandy  to  praise  than  bkme  them.  My 
ftUuedetj  will  be  acrupulously  to  atlved 


to  the  expenditure,  and  I  will  not  ^ve  my 
consent  toat  one  shiUing  shall  be  disbursed 
for  any  object  which  is  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  empire,  and  the  happiness  of  Uie 
people. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that  as  far  as  he  could 
learn  the  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  last  spoken,  his  objection  to  the 
speech  and  the  address,  seemed  to  be  that 
tney  contained  false  representations  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  tended  to  spread 
delusion   among   the   people.      If  tliat 
charge  could  be  made  out,  it  was  indeed 
a  gross  fault  $  but  the  hon.  gentleman  had, 
he  thought,  failed  in   aulntantiating  hia 
aasertion.     Was  it,  he  would  ask,  useful 
to  represent  what  was  calamitous  in  the 
most  desponding  colours  >  for  tbat  was  the 
course  taken  mr  the  supporters  of  the 
amendmenL      The   address   stated   the 
facts  simply  as  they  were :   it  stated  dse 
that  the  undeniable  evils  were  of  a  tem^ 
perary  nature.     The  amendment  stated 
the  same  facts,  but  gave  no  such  console* 
tion.     The  fault  of  ministers  therefore 
waa,  that  they  hoped  too  well  of  die  coun- 
try. This  was  "  the  head  and  front  of  their 
ofending.**    The  statement  of  the  minis* 
ters  In  we  last  year  had  been  referred  to. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  they  cer« 
tu'niy  did  give  a  statement  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  country  very  difierent  from 
that  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  real 
state  of  it.    They  had,  however,  supported 
themselves  by  the  accounts  of  the  exports 
and  of  the  revenue  at  that  time.     Snbae* 
quent  events  had  chanced  the  aspect  of 
the  country.    Much  of  this  change  was, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  attributed  to  tiie  sea- 
sons.   On  this  ground,  nocharae  could 
be  brought  against  ministers.    The  topics 
in  the  amendment  were,  he  acknowledged, 
exceedingly  proper,  but  the  same  topica 
were  to  be  round  in  the  address.    The 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  was  amain  point 
of  the  amendment ;  but  this  was  also  to  be 
found  in  the  address.    When  this  fiict  waa 
alluded  to,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that   an   inquiry   should    be   instituted. 
This  waa  acoordingly  aereedto  on  botli 
sides ;  but  it  appeared  Uie  mover  of  the 
amendment  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
committee  on  the  expenditureand  revenue, 
but  would  have  a  committee  on  the  atate 
of  the  nation.    In  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  nation  the  principal  ingre- 
dients were,   income   and  expenditure; 
there  might  be  other  points,  but  as  to 
them  the  Uouie  was  uoiafiyrmtd  and  un- 
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learned.  The  colonial  establwbQienUi 
were  to  be  inquired  into,  it  was  biikl ;  but 
when  this  was  sifted,  it  appeared  that  this 


m 
point 


snnic,  but  tlic  counteracting  causes  Were 
abbvnt  — aiuon^  otiicrs  tlio  monopoly  of 
comiiieict;*     Tiio  rigtit  lion,  luovcr  of  the 


quiry  also  was  to  be  directed  to  tlii;>  aincnduicnt  luuK^lau-d,  asunoibcruoTelty, 
nnt*-what  the  expenses  of  tho^e  ei>ta-  ,  there  was  no  AiriUln^  fund,  wiiile  thai  fund 
blishments  were,  and  what  could  be  saved,  had  bcvii  rapidly  icdeeiDiiig  the  debt. 
The  amendment  might  have  been  framed  !  lie  had  dUn  btaicd»  thul  the  revenue  did 
before  i  ts  fra  mer  was  acq  uu  in  ted  withr  he  lia*  '  not  meet  the  expt'iiiliture.  This  unfor- 
ture  of  the  speech  or  the  adiiress,  but  would  :  tunatuly  wa^  uothiji^  new ;  they  never  bad 
they  cling  to  it  now  ?  It  might  be  inteitded,  !  balanced  uue  auotlier  during  the  vv^r,  nor 
by  on  early  division,  to  see  witli  which  side  |  wouhl  they  be  I'eareJ, 


of  the  House  iperabers  would  hereafter 
vote  []Hear,  hear!  from  the  Opposition 
tide])  but  he  saw  nothing  in  it  likely  to 
do  good.  As  to  the  committee  of  which 
police  had  been  given  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  whoever  had  t!ie  proposal  or  forma 
(100  of  it,  be  hoped  it  would  be  composed 


for  years.  To  Cause 
them  gradually  to  approximate  should  be 
the  great  object  of  the  enbrta  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  in  Uiu  ipe^m  time  they  should 
attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
means  the  least  opprcstiive  to  the  com- 
munity. It  was  some  consolation  at 
least   that  the  biirtliens    of   the    people 


of  men  who  would  most  assiduously  attend  '  were  not  to  be  increased.  To  take  oft' 
to  the  business  of  the  country.  lie  did  !  taxes  it  was  found  was  not  always  a  relieC 
not  wish  to  exclude  oiHcial  men,  but  many  |  In  the  last  year  seventeen  milliona  had 
pf  them  should  not  be  admitted.  He  !  been  taken  ofi'^  but  our  state  was  not  at 
trusted  also  tliat  the  connniitee  itself:  all  improved^  From  this  he  thougbt  it 
would  not  be  too  numerous,  as  he  had  was  clear  that  it  was  neither  the  debt  nor 
often  seen  those  bodies  encumbered  by  the  taxes  under  which  we  now  laboured* 
their  own  numbers.  .lie  denied  that  the  He  had  never  been  disposed  to  underr 
address  contained   any    thing  which  re-    value  the  evils  pf  profusion,  apd  in  the  laH 


fleeted  on  the  temper  or  loyalty  oi' 
the  people  in  general :  no  such  reflec- 
tion could  have  been  borne ;   but  ic  was 


session  he  had  been  willing  to  go  aa  far  aa 
any  one  in  the  reduction  of  that  port  of 
our    establishments     in    which  •  he    had 


not  to  be  denied  that  there  were  dii,fif-  thought  economy  nioat  piacticiable.  In 
fected  spirits  working  abroad,  who  strove  j  attempts  to  reduce  sinecures  be  had  been 
to  convert  to  their  own  mischievous  endi»  \  unremitting  :  pot  thut  he  had  ever  ptopa- 
the  calamities  with  which  it  had  pleased  !  gated  the  idea  that  the  saving  would  be 
Providence  to  afllict  ii)».  Wvvc  they  not  |  great,  but  the  example  was  great,  and  tlie 
to  be  suppressed  ?  Was  there  not  souie- i  principle  was  great.  On  thcaimvin  the 
thing  bad  and  cancerous  in  the  commu-  I  lost  year  one  million  and  a  half  or  two 
mty,  whichy  if  it  could  not  otherwise  be  i  millions  uiiglit  putiiiihiy  have  been  saved* 


got  rid  of,  should  be  cut  oti'  from  the  sound 
part?  The  present  depression  was  not 
unprecedented  or  unaccountable.  After 
the  American  war  the  same  distress  had 
taken  place,  but  it  had  been  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  soon  the  country  had  risen  from 
its  difficulties.  It  had  been  now  stated 
as  a  kind  of  discovery,  that  the  debt 
had  been  productive  of  evil.  Had 
this    ever  been    denied  ?     Had    it    not 


which  on  liie  ^ca«.ral  scale  i}t  our  expen- 
diture and  debt  was  not  much.  In  the 
progress  to  an  equdlization  uf  the  income 
and  ex|)enditurc  the  last  year  had  been 
lost,  but  there  was  no  reason  on  that  acf 
count  that  this  good  worL  should  not  now 
be  entered  upon.  On  llii:i  subject}  as  all 
parties  were  unanimous,  tlic  uniendment 
he  thougjit  was  .supciiluoLL-. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  tiiat  l^u  ra;e  to  so^ 


always  been  considered  as  n  great  |  licit  the  attention  of  the  House  under  the 
and  growing  evil?  Had  it  not  always;  influence  of  the  very  seiiliment  with  ex- 
been  increased,  not  from  choice,  but  !  presiding  whitii  the  I.on.  gentleman  had 
by  necessity,  during  the  long  continu- 1  just  concluded  his  $;^>e;.cii ;  as  Reeling  how 
ance  of  the  war  in  which  the  House  had  absolutely  necessary  ic  was  to  prevent  de- 
been  urged  on  by  public  opinion  ?  Hut  it ;  lusions  from  going  forth  to  the  country  io 
was  not  only  to  the  debt  that  wc  should  '  the  present  critical  emergency  ofitsaSain^ 
attribute  our  present  pressure.  It  was  to  '  for  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  a  speech 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  last  years  of ;  more  calculated,  tliougli  possibly  not  in* 
tlic  war  the  debt  was  great  and  increasing,  tended  to  mislead  the  pev/oic  of  England 
but  it  had  not  been  felt,  as  other  causes  —more  replete  with  every  species  of  de- 
had  checked  it.    No\y  the  debt  waa  the    ccptif^a— more  vain  and'  illusory   in.  tba 
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hop—  it  Md  only  had  never  bMO  lieard  to 
proceed  eveo  from  ihe  naott  aaDguioe  oc* 
copante  of  the  mioisterial  bench  [Hear 
keer  I]*     But  coming  as  it  did  from  neu- 
tral groundy  from  a  quarter  thai  naturally 
excited  much  curiotitjy  because  it  rarely 
aees  forth  two  opinions  on  the  same  side  of 
SHijrqiiestioOiandstillmore  rarely  sentiments 
end  ▼otea  that  tallied  together  [a  laugh]i 
becked  with  the  credit  derived  from  the 
hon*  gentteman's  talents^  and  his  varied 
poUtieel  experience  [a  laugh]  ;  and  still 
VBOie  supported  by  his  habitual  and  large 
profeaaions  of  strict  impartiality,   exem- 
plified by  occasional  opposition  to  govern- 
meot,  in  matters  where  such  resistance  was 
of  no  moment ;  it  required  an  antidote  con- 
temporaneous with  the  mischief,  to  prevent 
the  eril  which  it  pretended  to  deprecate— 
tbe   mialeaditig  of  the  people  as  to  their 
teal  aituatioo.      The  boo.  gentleman  had 
cootendedy    that  the  existing    distresses 
were  temporary,  and  that  they  were  only 
each  es  might  be  expected  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  a  long  war;    and  in  proof  of 
thioy  he  referred  to  former  instances,  but 
especially  to  what  took  place  after   the 
American  war.    Upon  this  he  and  they 
who  dealt  in  the  same  delusions  principally 
relied ;  and  it  was  fit  to  expose  the  pre- 
▼ailiDg  fallacy  by  at  once  going  to  the 
fiicta. 

It  was  contended,  that  the  distresses 
now  so  univemllv  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, resembled  toat  which  followed  the 
transition  (as  was  the  fashionable  phrase^, 
from  war  to  peace  in  17SS.     That  consi- 
derable inconvenience  had  been  felt  then, 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  a  pretty  general 
depreciation  of  property  took  pisce ;  and 
land  fell  below  twenty  years  purchase,  and 
in  some  places  even  as  low  as  seventeen. 
The  pressure  indeed  was  chiefly  upon  the 
agricultural  interests.    But  let  tbe  history 
cl  the  two  periods  be  examined  a  little 
kaore  closely*  and  it  would  be  found  that 
they  were  not  only  perfectly  different, 
but  even  in  absolute  contrast,  as  to  almost 
every  important  particular.      In  the  first 
place,  tbe  distress  at  the  former  period 
began,  not  after  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  but  during  iu  continuance ;  at   its 
termination  they  had  reached  their  height ; 
and,  fieir  from  being  augmented,  they  were 
yraduall]^  relieved  by  the  peace ;  so  that 
m  tbe  third  year  of  that  peace,  the  period 
parallel  t(»  tbe  present,  Mr.  Pitt  deemed 
ninself  fully  authorized  in  putting  into  the 
sovereign's  mouth  these  consolatory  eit- 
Dfeaaoos :  « that  liis  maiesty  heartily  con- 
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gpratpihited  the  country  upon  the  eztea-i, 
sion  of  its  commerce,  the  flourishing  state  of 
its  manufactures,  and  tbe  increased  and  in- 
creasing amount  of  its  revenues"  [Hear^ 
hear]].  Who  could  employ  such  Jan* 
guage  now  ?  Even  the  ministers  who  had 
presumed  last  year  to  fill  the  speech  from 
the  throne  with  false  representations  of 
our  commercial  prosperity,  dared  not  re^^ 
peat  one  syllable  of  these  vain  felicitations^ 
-—On  the  contrary  (and  it  was  one  most 
portentous  difierence  between  the  conclu« 
sion  of  this  and  of  all  former  contests}^ 
our  calamities  had  almost  entirely  beguii 
with  the  peace;  each  succeeding  year 
since  the  war  ended,  only  made  things 
worse ;  the  distress,  at  ^rst  confined  princi<' 
pally  to  our  agriculture,  had  spread  to 
every  branch  of  our  trade  and  mdustry^ 
and  the  national  misery  had  reached  a 
height  wholly  without  precedent  in  our 
history  sinc:e  the  Norman  ConquesL 

Again,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  re-' 
collect  what  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  operations 
were  after  the  American  war,  in  order  to 
judge  how  little  the  two  cases  resembled 
each  other.  Instead  of  taking  ofi'  above 
seventeen  millions  of  taxes*  as  we  had 
been  compelled  to  do,  he  found  the  na« 
tion  able  to  bear  new  ones ;  and  he  laid 
on  in  two  years,  without  difficulty,  more 
additional  burthens  than  the  countiy  had 
ever  been  called  upon  to  bear  during  the 
same  period  of  the  war  ?  The  new  taxes 
exceeded  two  millions,  the  utmost  amount 
of  new  taxes  in  any  one  year  of  the  war 
having  been  little  more  than  800,000/.  Caa 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  find  the  meana 
of  laying  on  new  taxes  now  ?  [Hearg 
hear !]  Can  he  raise,  not  millions  or  thou* 
sands,  but  one  silver  penny  by  way  of 
new  impost  ?  We  were  indeed  congratu- 
lated in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that 
no  new  burthens  would  be  necessary  tbie 
year ;  a  mighty  topic  of  consolation,  truly, 
and  the  more  so  because  we  had  abundant 
security  that  this  promise  at  least  would 
be  kept.  No  new  taxes  would  be  found 
necessary,  it  aeems ;  there  was  another 
word  more  expressive  of  the  fact,  they 
should  have  said,  practicable.  Tbie 
right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  must  now 
have  ascertained  pretty  clearly  the  trutb 
of  thia  position ;  tney  must  have  found  that 
to  raise  the  taxes  by  a  farthing  was  be- 
yond their  power.  They  might  indulge  in 
any  ether  speculations;  they  might 
amuse  thenaeives  with  all  sorts  of  ploas  at 
borne,  and  •  abroad ;  they  might  dispost 
themselves  in  fancies  for  keening  up  estab-^ 
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UriiinDtiy  trrayiag  md  omrching  troepi*  in^ 
seating  and  cnangiog  dreues ;  they  might 
form  what  projects  they  pleased  of  foreign 
aUionees,  cessieos  of  territory,  occupation 
of  neighbouring  domtnione  ;  they  might 
waoder  in  imagination  half  the  world  over. 
Iron  England  to  Europe,  from  Europe  to 
the  colonies :   there  was  one  spot  upon 
which  they  never  more  could  hope   to 
tread— and  that  spot,  henceforth  sacred 
fr4>m  the  chancellor  of  the   exchequer's 
foot)  was  taxation.     The  people  had  paid 
to  Ifhttir  utmost  farthing,  and  mustbe  taxed 
BO  more  [Heer,    hear,  hear!^    As  ihr 
baek  a«  18^  they  had  perceived  that  we 
wore  ^approaching  to  this   point;  it  bad 
thea  became  apparent  that  no  new  duties 
oould  be  levied  without  ocoasiooing  a  pro* 
poctional  defaloatiou  in  some  of  the  old.—* 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  abundantly  anxbus 
to  raise  as  much  as  possible  of  the  supplies 
within  the  year,  after  the  example  of  Mr. 
Pitt  (a  wholesome  example,  a  branch  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  to  which  no  objection 
could  be  urged,  except  that  it  was  adopted 
too  late,  for  if  earlier  practised,  it  would 
infallibly  have  shortened  the  war),  Mr. 
Perceval  nevertheless  found  himself  com* 
pelted  to  abandon  all  new  taxation ;  and 
tus  financial  administration  was  after  1808 
a  mere  succession  of  shifts  and  expedients, 
like  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
^ipposite ;     sometimes    exchequer    bills, 
sometimes  traffic  with  the  bank,  sometimes 
sinking  fund,  but  always  in  one  shape  or 
another,  loana— because  it  was  discovered 
that  the  uttermost  limits  of  taxation  had 
been  reached. — One  word  more  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  two  wars.     The 
whole  amount  of  new  taxes  from'  1775  to 
178S  did  not  exceed  4  millions;  there 
never  was  more  money  raised  than  sufficed 
40  pay  tlie  interest  of  the  loans  contracted, 
!the  whole  expense  of  the  war  being  de- 
frayed by  borrowed  money.    In  the  last 
•war,  on  the  contrary,  85  millions  of  new 
•'permanent  taxes  bad  been  imposed,  be* 
sides  war  taxes,  which,  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  contest,  amounted  to  ^  or  24  mil- 
lions.   To  such  unpreoedented  burthens 
had  the  country  been  doomed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  peace,  and  after  such 
an  unprecedented  exhaustion  during  the 
war!  What  a  fearful  contrast,  then,  did 
the  present  aibrd  to  all  former  transitions 
from  war  to  peace!    And  was  not  he 
guilty  of  oropagating  a  gross  delusieB, 
who  told  tne  pMple  that  their  burthens 
were  nothiog  more  than   they  had  at 
former  tiswa  aoftaintd^  aad  their  dia- 


titibBflsanly  sodiaa  ihsytigidoiiiiiinri 
survived  j    The   hon.   gentleman     (Mr. 
Bankes)  was  likdy  to  he  much  in 
with  the  committee,  which  no  doubt 
minister  would  propose  to  apposot^ 
against  which  he  protested  tJius  earlfP,  a 
was  coBviaeed  it  would  only  prone  m  fs 
instrument  of  delosien :  they  bad  ooJgr  Ua 
select  their  old  tried  friends  for  die  aanrior* 
with  the  hon.  geotleoEian  in  the  chair  i   to 
give  them  masses  of  accounts  ootttainiiig 
little  information,  and  aend  a  fcw  wstaonea 
who  gave  less;   and  towards  the  mad  «£ 
the  session  a  report  would  cornc^ 
there  was  no  tine  either  to  debate 
ctde.    But  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
to  proceed  with  dispatch;  for  while  it  vaa 
delaying,  the  nsftion  aus  au&rtog;.     it 
was  easy  to  see  how  the  commhtee  woold 
be  formed,  if  the  House  did  not  teke  cmre 
that  individuals  should  be  piaoed  upas  it 
who  were  not  merely  the  tools  of  fyatasw 
ment,  but  men  who  were  kneirn    aed 
esteemed  for  tlieir  honest,  unoomproasis* 
ing,  unflinching  discharge  of  the  holies 
cast  upon  them  as  reprasentativea  of  the 
people :   men  of  uprwht  and  straight  Hn^ 
ward    integrity ;    and    not    thon^  whe^ 
under  pretences  of  silly  delicacy,  wane 
pursuing  a    system    of  shifting  p^icy, 
and,  under  the  semblance  dl  imparti^iljs 
were  employed  in  throwing  in  the  way  of 
justice  artful  and  advocate  like  ohjections. 
[Hear,  hear !]  In  order,  at  all  eveats,  to 
prevent   procrastination,    and    that  4fae 
whole  suDstaoce  of  the  report  might  not 
be  smothered  in  a  mass  of  unimpoitaat 
papers,  he  should  suggest,  that  a  peremp- 
tory order  be  given  to  the  committM, 
that  on  the  very  day  when  they  had  oame 
to  a  decision  upon  one  point,  it  should  he 
reported  to  the  House  for  their  considera* 
tion.     A  committee  so  constituted  and 
acting  under  such  instructions,  might  be 
productive  of  real  benefit ;   it  would  he  a 
most  efficacious  engine  of  inquiry;  and 
for  this  reason  he  had  but  little  hope  of 
seeing  it  proposed   by  gdveramsnti  or 
adopted  by  them,  unlcM  the  House  fbrecd 
it  upon  them  [Hear,  hear  !]• 

There  was  one  topic  which,  ia  Ae 
present  state  of  our  trade,  he  had  expeoled 
to  see  touched  upon  in  the  Speecn  freoi 
the  throne,  and  he  was  much  disoppoiaied 
at  findmgit  wholly  omitted :  some  msusia 
were  mentioned  oJf  grea|  importance,  b  a 
summary  way;  and  others  of  very  mfsiier 
moment  weretraaled  at  groat  length,  and 
with  no  littki'panMle;  but  not  one  word 
waa  iftid  of  eoy  erna^emenu  with  forsigii 
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ft^  tl»  |wonotioii  tf  our  con> 
-cW  Mtofwlii  wWoh  were  qoile  ia  as 
a  itate  at  oar  agrioalmral  oon^ 
II  aaeiwd  » if  tlMsa  tbaiga  wcnre 
tha  tiotioe  of  so  aoilitary  «m1  po- 
Ikiir  an  admiaislittdaB  as  we  now  lyssasscd. 
lf«c  at  no  former  lioM  waa  our  influence 
■Iffund  so  great;  never  had  we  possessed 
iwglier  antnorttjf  until  indeed  we  obese  lo 
ascrifice  it  to  paltry  ooasiderotions ;  never 
had  we  so  mueh  direct  power*  not  only  by 
sdloBioaBy  bnt  by  aoluail  military  ferost  as 
WW  now  peeiessed.  Nor  were  we  slow  to 
anw  it  for  otber  purposes.  If  a  territory 
-wma  to  be  occupied  eeotrafy  to  the  wishes 
«f  ka  inbabitantSy  and  to  oor  own  true 
intereBts,-«>if  a  new  govermnent  was  to  be 
foroed  upon  a  people  against  their  will,  a 
dathroned  djmasty  restored  in  despite  of 
Sliooe  who  had  a  right  to  rcaist  it«*--*there 
waa  no  want  of  our  aothre  interference: 
vraoies  were  sent,  aufaaldies  lavished »  and 
iidlysppoincednussionsdispatched  [Hear» 
iienr  f}.  But  an  arrangement  substimtiaily 
to  iMnefit  the  country ;  to  revive  its  sinking 
cammarcs,  to  eheriih  its  drooping  menu* 
faetoresy  was  disregarded  as  beneath  the 
SMSioa  of  a  great  nationw^^Had  the  markets 
<of  dm  continent  been  opened  by  the 
^eace?  On  the  contrary,  were  they  not 
waoiw  clesely  shut  against  us  then  ever  \ 
The  continental  system  which  Boonapert^ 
liad  projected  without  the  power  to  com* 
|ilflai  it,  and  which  oor  own  ridiculous 
-policy  bad  enabled  him  for  a  season 
premy  to  improve,  had  now  been  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Bourbons  aad  our  other 
wlliaa  with  this  important  addition,  that 
their  measures  had  the  lull  consent  id  the 
fmopley  which  Buonaparte's  never  had 
•obtained  [Hear,  hear !].  In  the  absence 
-of  tim  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  that  da* 
paronent,  he  must  abstain  for  the  present 
frona  enterinw  further  on  the  mismanage- 
inant  of  our  tereign  affairs. 

One  of  the  hon.  geatleason  who  sup* 
ported  the  address,  Iwd  frequently  intro- 
daaed  into  his  speech  the  pleasing  term 
^  retrsnehment,'  but withoatany  thing spe> 
eific  Soehow  us  how  lar  and  ia  what  man* 
it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  wfaHe 
on  the  aame  side  (Mr.  Grant),  m  a 
epeech  wheiwthe  common  place  of  arga- 
BMnt  vied  with  Uw  oaBMsen  place  of 
dmlerie,  had  denied  that  any  considerable 
petiioa  of  oar  eaormeas  estaMishment 
heapand.  WaheacdtffaaiacMsed 
ire  racparing  an  eidaiged  Ibreor*^ 
our  military  resoarcea  heaping  paae  with 
nar  aaari^ial  aggBaodiattndnt»  icf  ex- 
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tended  caioiieo  damaoding  an  aagmented 
aimy,«^and  all  the  other  set  nhrasea  sp 
readily  poured  forth  from  all  parts  ef 
the  opposila  bench  as  often  aa  them  wss 
any  measure  to  be  carried  alike  costly 
and  oneenstitutionali  any  pirfiey  to  be  ro* 
commended,  that  began  in  expense  snd 
tlBuded  «owardsjpatronaae  [HearihearQ. 
The  increase  or  our  oolooial  empire^  as  it 
waa  called,  far  from  being  the  justafi^ioa 
of  a  standkig  army  Hhat  exhausted  our  rc^ 
sources  while  it  endangered  our  ltbertiea» 
was  an  aggravation  of  the  charge  againat 
it  \  because  it  was  an  inorease  of  the  very 
mme  evila  which  that  standina  army  nr^ 
dttced.  Efwy  wm  atttleoM^  thtf^Mp 
acooired,  occasioned  additional  expense, 
ana  bestowed  fresh  patrenage»  while,  in  a 
commercia]  view^  the  accession  only  in* 
Jured  the  intetests  of  onr  former  planters. 
Vet  on  we  went,  each  soocewive  war  oeca* 
Ing  a  boundlem  extent  of  sugar  islaads^ 
to  oor  Mi  osioates,  and  barren 
rocks  of  high  military  Mnpertance,  fre« 
quentW  to  the  serions  detriment  of  one 
general  policy  in  the  conteat ;  and  .eadi 
successive  peace  saddled  our  finances  and 
our  constitution  with  the  permanent  bur* 
then  of  some  part  of  the  dominiott  tkas 
tmwisely  seized  during  hostilities  14ot 
content  with  having  Odiraltar  before  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  we  most  needs  hv  that 

Sace  (which  some  caUed  a  truce ;«  get 
aka,  in  order  that  the  truce  might 
speedily  be  br<dcen.  And  now  we  add  to 
it  the  expense  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Ionian  Islands ;  as  if  all  India  had  not  suf* 
fined  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we 
map  for  it  at  Ceylon,  and  then  at  the 
isle  of  France:  and  after  gaming  by  the 
peace  of  1802  Tnnidad  and  Tobago,  to  tho 
considerable  detriment  of  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes,  we  have  by  the  last  treaty 
got  the  permanent  burtbeo  of  St.  Luoiai 
and  most  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  to  in|ura 
our  old  settlementa  stiU  more  syatemati* 
cally,  and  to  benefit  a  few  &vouited  iadi* 
viduals  in  Liverpool.  So  much  for  tha 
reasons  urged  against  veduciag  the  esta« 
blishmenL  This  accession  of  territefy 
was  an  evil  in  itself,  even  if  it  were  not  the 
parent  of  a  still  wcnrse  mischief,  die  in* 
crease  of  the  army.  It  wss,  however^  for 
parliament  at  length  to  teach  the  govern* 
menty  that  if  the  new  settiemeats  coold 
not  support  their  own  expenses,  and  pro- 
vide  lor  their  own  defence,  they  must  ha 
afeandoMd.  Nor  would  it  he  diflicnlt  to 
find  those  who  might  be  thankfol  td 
take  sheiOy  and  in  aalucn  to  ^pantoar  oom- 
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nerce  nidi  advantages  as  might  far  more  |  enormoas  deMt  the  intolariUe  hMd  et 
than  compensate  for  a  much  greater  siir-    taxation  which  it  rendered  necewry* 
render,  the  worse  than  useless  amount  of  oar 

After  enlarging  on  this  topic  at  some 
length,  Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  high 
satisfaction  at  the  part  of  the  speech  in 
which  the  people  of  England  had  been 
•vindicated  from  the  foul  aspersion  launched 
ao  heedlessly  against  them,  of  being  im- 
plicated in  the  acts  of  violence  perpetrated 
<ojr  a  few  misguided  individuals.    But  he 
had  heard  with  extreme  indignation  the 
aentiments  uttered  by  an  hon.  member, 
early  in  the  debate  (Mr.  Dawson),  that  it 
was  improper  to  assemble  the  people  at 
pubfic  meetings  for  the  discussion  or  sub- 
jects above  their  comprehension;  a  senti- 
ment the  more  dangerous  because  it  was 
applauded  by  the  side  on  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  sat.    It  was  now  for  the  first 
4ime,  that  such  language  had  ever  been 
heard  within  those  wails;  he  trusted  it 
would  be  the  last  time  he  should  ever  hear 
it  said,  that  the  discussion  of  their  rights, 
and  the  statement  of  their  grievances,  were 
above  the  comprdiension  of  a  free  en- 
lightened people  [  Hear,  hear  !3-  And  from 
whom  did  such  alarming  doctrines  pro- 
ceed ?   From  whom  but  the  very  wholeside 
dealers  in  popular  clamour,    the    great 
artists  of  outcry  and  delusion ;  the  men 
who,  on  every  occasion,  were  the  most 
ready  to  make  appeals  to  the  basest  pas- 
sions of  the  mob,  for  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses?   [Hear,  hear!]  From  whom,  but 
from  tho^e    who  in    1784   had    canted 
to  the  multitude  about  chartered  rights, 
and  in  1807  had  made  them  parties  to  a 
theological  controversy?  [Hear,  hearij 
Those  were  they  who  now  dared  to  tell  the 
people  that  their  sufferings  were  above 
their  comprehension,  who  had  yet  assisted 
Mr.  Pitt  in  giving  the  constitution  its  first 
stab,  and  backed  Mr.  Perceval  in  fbllowing 
m  the  blow,;  conceiving,  truly,  that  though 
the  householders  of  England  cannot  un- 
derstand the  state  of  their  affairs,  the  ques- 
tions of  the  East  India  monopoly  and  the 
catholic  claims  are  subjects  quite  level  to 
the  capacity  of  the  rabble  [loud  cheering]. 
He  did  tru«t  that  the  House  would  mark 
such  attempts  with  becoming  reprobation, 
snless  .indeed  they  seemed  so  eminently 
absurd  a«  to  merit  only  their  silent  con- 
tempt.     For  himself,  he  was  the  decided 
enemy  of  every  sperieii  of  delufion,  both 
within  doorii  aiul  without ;  he  was  a  friend 
of  parliament ary  reform,  though  he  was 
ftr  from  expecting  thst  it  would  prove  a 
panacea  for  a)l  our  complaints.    In  our 
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blishment,  he  beheld  the  principal  eanae  of 
the  mbfortunes  under  which  the  comitiy 
straggled.  From  the  honest  exertioiis  or 
parliament,  encouraged  by  the  quiet  and 
nrm  demeanour  of  tM  people,  he  expected 
much  to  remedy  those  evils.  It  waa  oar 
bounden  duty  to  reduce  our  ezpenditiiro 
to  the  lowest  iarthing,  and  about  that  he 
trusted  we  should  instantly  set  at  worle» 
alwavs  remembering  that  in  the  beat  vieir 
which  could  be  taken  of  our  affiurs  we  had 
no  alternative  but  bankruptcy  or  retrends- 
ment,  and  at  all  events  resolved  that  we 
should  not  resort  to  the  one,  until  we  bad 
made  the  fullest  trial  of  the  other.  [Oa 
sitting  down  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
was  loudly  and  repeatedly  cheered  Inoai 
all  parts  of  the  House*] 

Mr.  Canning  spoke  as  follows  :»*In  ad* 
dressing  mjrselnoyou,  Sir,  aadtotheHouae, 
I  must  oegin  by  claiming,  for  myself  aod 
my  colleagues,  to  be  considered  as  not  leae 
sensibly  auve,  than  any  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  debate,  to  the 
distresses,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  add!, 
to  the  perils,  of  the  country.  The  imports 
ance  of  the  crisis  at  which  pariiament  ia 
now  assembled,  has  been  much  dwek 
upon  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  spoke  last.  Sir,  I  concur  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentlcmaa  in  hisestioiate 
of  that  importance.  That  which,  in  many 
instances,  has  been  little  more  than  an  er^ 
dinarv  form  of  speech,  is  now  correctly 
and  literally  true.  We  have  seen  within 
the  last  few  years,  many  important  con- 
junctures in  our  national  affairs :  in^mtant 
was  the  crisis  when  parliament  deter* 
mined,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  to  arm  the  nation  against  foreigo 
hostility  and  domestic  treason  ;  important 
was  the  crisis,  when,  after  having  won 
our  way  through  a  struggle  of  unex- 
ampled exertion  and  perseverance»  we 
were  suddenly  called  upon  to  make  a  neir 
and  unparalleled  effort  to  preserve  the 
prize  and  reward  of  our  past  achieveaientat 
which  was  about  to  be  wrested  from  oor 
hands ;— but  not  less  important,  certainhr, 
in  the  present  crisis  of  domestic  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  is  the  result  of  tbia 
night's  deliberations,  by  which  will  be  d^ 
cided,  whether  we  sb^ll  or  shall  not  carrj 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  an  unanimoos 
expression  of  our  determinatioD  to  stand 
by  it  aod  by  the  country. 

What  is  It,  then,  that  ao  inopportunely 
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Interfbret  to  Mefaat  lliii  most  demrtble 
WMfiiinity^    Dotibtktt    there   must   be 
■ooiethingin  the  propoted  addrest*  which 
the  geotlemeD  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
Mouee  cannot  adoptf  without  abandoning 
tome  furiodple  by  which  their  consciencee 
«r»  baoBd»  or  forfeiting  some  pledge  which 
thej    have   given    to  their  eonatitoenta. 
Were- it  otherwiae,^n  the  preaent  di^ 
tracted  atate  of  the  country*  when  una* 
mantey  ia  of  ao   much  importance,   and 
when   the  appearance  of  a  divition  in 
tbae    Houae  may  be  miaoonatrued  out  of 
doors  for  ao  much  more  than  ia  really 
Bjioant  by  ity-^entlemeo  would  unqoea- 
tiooably  be  moat  anuooa  to  unite  in  a 
woto  oc  unquali&d  aftctioo  and  loyalty  to 
the  crown.    But  what  it  the  aenae  of  duty 
that  auada  in  the  way  of  thia  concurrence  i 
What  ia  the  mighty  difference  between 
the  addreta  and  the  propoaed  amendmeot  i 
It  ia  thia:  that  the  addreaa,  echoing  the 
recommendatioo  in  the  apc«ch  from  the 
throoe,  promiaea  to  inatttute  an  inquiry 
into  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
coentry,  with  a  view  to  every  purpeae  of 
iBtaooai  ecooomy  and  practicable  retrench* 
meiit ;  while  the  boo.  gentlemen  opposite 
think  it  better  that  the  propoaed  commit- 
tee ahoald  be  called  a  committee  on  the 
atale  of  the  naticMi  i  They  are  willing  to 
concur  with  na  in  every  other  part  of  the 
addreaa ;  they  concur  with  ua  m  the  prin« 
ciple  and  expediency  of  a  prompt  inquiry  { 
hut  they  differ  from  ua  in  the  name  (for 
itia  really  nothing  elae)  of  the  committee 
to  which  it  will  be  propoaed  to  refer  that 
inquiry:    and  for  this  trifling  difference, 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ia  to  be  expoaed 
to  the  haxarda  which  may  arise  from  a 
miaconstruction  of  thia  night'a  diviaion. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  oppo- 
aite  haa  expreaaed  the  indignation  (that,  I 
helieve,  waa  the  word)  with  which  he 
heard  theapeech  of  my  hon*  friend  (Mr. 
Bankea) ;  a  speech  which  even  the  moat 
faatidioua  critic-  might  aurely  applaud 
aa  Aur  and  impartial.  My  hon.  friend  ia 
well  known  for  the  independent  manner 
in  which  hia  apeechea  and  hia  votea  are 
directed,  sometimes  to  this,  and  some- 
times to  that  aide  of  the  Houae;  a  man- 
ner the  most  confonnable  to  the  theory 
of  a  perfect  member  of  parliament.  But 
how  little  are  those  who  clamour  moat 
ioudljr  for  independence,  aataafied  with  the 
exerdae  of  it  when  it  happeaa  to  make 
againat  themadvea!  When  my  hon. 
friend'a  vote  happena  to  be  widi  genUe- 
Am  on  die  oppoaite  aide  of  the  EUmuo, 
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then  hia  opinions  are  concluaive,  and  liia 
authority  an  infallible  guide;  but  when 
hia  aentiments  concur  with  those  held  on 
this  aide  of  the  House,  he  is  stigmatised 
aa  a  man  who  does  not  dare  to  act  upon 
hia  own  views;  as  eaually  corrupt  and 
aervUe  with  those  who  have  actually 
enliated  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
tiie  ministry.  1,  Sir,  have  frequently  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  from  mv  hon. 
friend,  but  I  have  never  felt  myself  at  li« 
bertjr  to  call  in  queation  the  independency 
of  hia  opinions* 

The  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  assume 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  merit  of  sym- 
pathizing with  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow  subjects,— >to  which  the  govern- 
ment, forsooth,  are  callous  and  insensible  f 
But,  Sir,  I  will  tell  those  hon.  gentlemen^ 
that  his  majesty's  ministera  have  as  deep  a 
aenae  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
several  classes  of  the  community  labour, 
aa  any  set  of  men,  who  aim  at  popularity 
by  encouraging  the  complaiota  of  the  sut- 
ferers,  and  by  dwelling  witli  emphasis 
upon  the  severity  of  their  distress.  Per« 
haps.  Sir,  our  sense  of  those  difficulties  ia 
deeper  and  more  afflicting, — in  proportion 
as  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  them  ia 
pressed  from  all  c^uarters  upon  our  atten- 
tion; and  aa  it  is  our  duty,  and  (yod 
knows  1  our  wish,  to  find,  if  possible,  th^ 
means  of  alleviating  them.  I  do  not  hen- 
tate  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  many  of 
the  cauaes  of  the  present  distresses  are  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  immediate  remedy,  as 
they  are  beyond  the  limits  of  human  con- 
troul.  Most  anxiously  and  laboriously 
have  miniaters  devoted  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  agricultural  part  of 
those  distresses,— the  relief  of  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  aource  of  gradual  and  diffusive  amelio- 
ration to  other  classes  of  the  community. 
Plana  of  auch  relief  have  been  auggeated, 
have  been  investigated  with  the  most  pa- 
tient anxiety,  and  have  been  referred  to 
the  opinion  of  men  best  able  to  judge 
practically  of  their  possible  execution. 
But,  unhappily,  those  inquiries  have  led  to 
no  satisfiiictory  result.  .1  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.Preston)  than  whom  no  man 
is  better  quslified  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
thia  queation— whether  the  difficultiea, 
which  impede  tKe  extenaion  of  public  aid 
to  the  landed  interest,  have  not  been 
found,  upon  thorough  discussion,  to  be  al- 
together insuperable?  I  have  said,  found 
to  bo  ao  »»-becauae  at  the  first  viewy  n 
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though  these  dtfficuhies  hav^  hitherto 
been  foond  insuperable,  that  circuaMtaace 
will  not  preclude  the  application  to  them 
of  any  remedies  which  may  hereafter  be 
geggested,  and  whioh  shall  be  deemed. 
Upon  examination,  at  once  unebjectionabte 
in  principle,  and  likely  to  be  practically 
beneficial. 

The  poor  laws  have  beea  particularly 
referred  to,  as  requiring  immediate  coti- 
aideration.  UodOubtedly  they  do  so. 
And  I  did  eniettatn  a  hope,  when  the  boo. 
gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  (Mr. 
Carweii)  to  night  addressed  himself  to 
the  HoQse,  that  he  was  about  to  announce 
Ilk  determination  to  propose^  that  the 
€ommifte6  of  hist  year,  on  that  subject, 
should  resume  its  labours.  I  trust  that 
those  laboors  will  be  resumed,  and  pur- 
sued with  diligence.  They  furnish  of 
themselves,  sufficient  oecopatioii  for  one 
^committee,  and  could  not  be  mixed  coti« 
veniently  with  the  mattere,  to  be  refbtred 
to  either  of  the  committees  proposed  this 
nigh^,-^wbether  to  that  on  income  and 
'Expenditure,  or  to  one  on  the  state  of  the 
nation. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
qualified,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  assertion 
made  last  night  by  the  right  hon.  mover 
cf  the  amendment,  that  taxation  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  eountry. 
I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  did  expect  from  that 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  such  a  quali- 
fication ;  for  I  have  very  recently  read  an 
able  and  eloquenc  pamphlet*^  ^in  this 
place  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  describe  it  by 
any  other  name),  published  in  the  name 
of  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seven 
or  eteht  months  ago,  which  enumerates  no 
less  than  about  thirteen  distinct  causes  of 
the  existing  calamities,  of  which  taxation 
is  only  one.  In  many  of  the  statements 
and  opinions  of  the  learned  and  able 
writer  I  entirely  concur  ;^particularly  in 
the  belief  which  be  professes,  that  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  these  causes,  are  of  a 
temporary  nature.  I  agree  with  him  also, 
that  one  of  the  roost  operative  causes  of 
the  atagnatton  of  trade  and  manufactured, 
has  been  the  withdrawing  of  government, 
as  a  customer,  from  the  marketi  both  of 
labour  and  commodities.  This  undoubt- 
edly is  a  correct  view  oi  the   subject. 
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be  of  itself  no  insufloient  soiatioa  of  ab# 
main  difiicultles  and  derangofloonu  of  cbo 
Inno?   But  I  find  in  the  same  poblicaiMm 
another  passage,  so  aiiigvtarly  at  tariODCO 
wfih  a;  declaration  whieb  1  have  hoard 
from  the  hon.  and  Itaraed  gentlemao  cbia 
ntght,  that  I  oannot  forbear  quoting  tbo 
wMsof  tba  pampMet^    The  HouaolM* 
heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gontiomaii  do* 
ehira  his  asionishnMint,  as  well  aa  his  ro* 
gret,  at  tho  progress  of  oar  afliif»*<  Anmi 
bad  10  worse,'*  sinoe  the  hot  diaaoasMM 
in  parliametit   upon  the  subject.     Bel 
what  said  tho  pamphlet  i  What  was  aaki 
fbr  the  hon.  and   learned  genttemaai  in 
print  seven  or  eight  months  ago  f  »  Nor 
should  I  be  at  all  surprised/'  said  the  pam- 
phlet,  **  if  things  sboald  grow  wone  bafbfi 
they  grow  better.**    AHkougb,  tberelisiiev 
I  oaa  easily  believe  ia  tbo  regret  of  the 
hen.  and  learned  gontleman  at  the  pvsseni 
state  of  things,  it  h  difilouk  to  aecoiint  §&e 
the  oxpreaskm  of  his  ostoaMhoaeot.     if 
the  hoa.  and  leamctl  gantleason  was  pro* 
pared  fbr  sooh  a  datevioration  in  tho  aiafo 
df  affiuie  last  ommnari  iorely  the  odamity 
which  has  sinoo  fUien  upon  us,  in  diebadU 
ness  of  the-harvest  coold  not  but  prepare 
hifki  still  ftirtber  for  a  result  which  he, 
nevertheless,  seems  disposed  to  represent  aa 
so  extraordinarily  and  unexpectedly  dis* 
astroos. 
Bat»  Mrtiolpating  as  we  do  io  the  re- 

Set  whteb  is  felt  at  the  distresses  and  suf* 
rings  of  the  people,  and  willtng  as  we 
are  to  admit  that  a  strict  and  rstiooal 
economy,  though  it  cannot  immediately 
cure,  may  nevertlieless  contribute  towards 
relieving  thera,-^what  steps  liave  the  go- 
vernment taken  in  pursuance  of  this  ad^ 
misstoo? — what  burthens  have  we  iigiil- 
ened  ?  —  what  retreacbaaents  bavis  we 
made?  This,  Sir,  is  not  the  fit  ocoasioa 
for  enterittg  into  details :  but  thos  moeh 
I  oill  say,  without  anticipating  the  olHciai 
statements  which  will  very  slionly  be 
submitted  to  the  House,  that  ia  tKe  re^ 
doetlons  which  have  been  made  in  the 
military  ostabtishoienu  of  tho  cooatry, 
one  pnaoiple  of  limitation  only  has  be«i 
kept  in  vicfw,-*-aafety.  Men  andacdilsdiir 
nsay  diflbr  in  their  applioatioa  of  this 
prfncipie ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  House  to 
decide,  wImb  tho  details  am  broi^  bo- 
fbra  thorn,  whether  it  has  been  propeiiy 
appliod  or  not  to  tho  various  atatioos  aad 
aerrioas  wheio  o«r  ouUtafj  fovea  is  disli^ 
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bated*  Whk  rapeel  ts  omr  fereign  |m*  | 
■emont,  the  ettimat*  is  piaio:  Golonies 
have  their  price :  and  wtieo  you  risk  their 
lost,  bj  depriving  them  of  8  ^ceaufficieot 
ibr  defending  cteai,  you  know  what  you 
tukt  the  amoaat  of  thtt  risk  is  capable 
of  vaiuatien.  But  the  safety  of  the  kisg- 
dom  itaelf  has  ne  price :  it  is  ioestimable : 
it  nnist  be  goarded  against  all  baaards*  by 
^1  OKertJons  [Hear,  hear  !]•  This,  then, 
is  the  principie  on  which  the  goreromeot 
mx^  peeparea  to  propose  the  military  and  I 
naval  estimates,  and  by  which  they  desire 
to  be  judged,  when  dhoae  establioiraenls 
ehail  come  into  discuasioo*  Having  ear* 
ried  reduction  as  far  as,  eonsistently  with 
this  principle,  they  have  thought  praotiF 
oablot  it  is,  nevertheless,  their  intention 
to  propese  to  vole  those  estiaoates  for  a 
liasited  period  only,  so  as  that  they  shall 
be  liable  to  levinon  before  the  end  of  tlie 
reofnt  session  of  narliament.  Tbi^,  I 
liter  anysel^  wiM  snow  both  diot  a  due 
•ad  sober  consideration  has  been  given 
So  the  subject  of  reduction,  and  that  the 
extent  of  confidence  asked  of  this  House, 
by  the  ministers,  is  not  unreasonably 
large. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  we  are  accused  of 
being  unwilling  relbrmers ;  and  it  is  there* 
tore  contended,  that  no  confidence  what- 
ever th<iuld  be  placed  in  our  professions 
ofeoonomy.     Sir,  for  one,  I  am  not  in* 
dispeaed  to  allow,  that  the  reductions  end 
diamiesaib  to  which  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity  of  having  recoonie,  do,  in  many 
instanocs,  go  against  my  feelings.       An 
bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Lamb)  who  never 
epeeks  without  making  a  deep  impresaion 
by  bia  eloquence  and  ahiitty,  truly  oh* 
aervedy    last   night,    that    retrenchment 
is  not  an  unmixed  good.    8uch  a  process 
aeeeasarily  throws  upon  the  world  many 
nerilorioos  and  helpless  individuals,  who 
ere  added  to  the  nunibei%  of  ^e  distressed, 
and  augment    the    mass    of  discontent 
throughout  the  country.    In  truth,  those 
whoae  duty  does  not    immedistely  call 
them  to  attend  to  the  detailed  application 
of  the  principles  which  we  are  all  agreed 
in  reeommending,  can  have  but  a  faint 
notion  of  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffer-' 
tog,  which  reeult  from  those  very  opera* 
tiona  by  which  the  public  pressure  is  ulti* 
mately  to  be  relieved.    How  many  among 
tbefamaieaof  that  middle  class,  which  is 
generally,  and  truly,  represented  as  pe- 
cuUariy  oppressed  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  times,  and  in  whose  behalf,  the  dimi- 
nutkm  of  public  expeuditore  is  partictr- 


lariy  called  for ;  how  many  of  these  very' 
families  find  their  own  particular  diffiout* 
ties  s^asibly  aggravated,  by  the  sudden 
throwing  upon  their  hands  of  a  brolherr 
or  a  aon,  who  bad  hitherto  gained  his  own 
livelihood,  and  perhaps  contributed  some*, 
thing  to  their  comfort,  by  an  emplo3raseiia 
in  the  miljtary  or  civil  eetabliamnentaof 
the  country  1  I  stabe  this  not -as  an  aigu*^ 
moot  against  reduction,  but  as  an  excuse 
for  the  frank  avowal,  that  in  cutting  de^» 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  severely.  I 
cannot  shut  my  heart*  aoy  more  than  my 
eyes  and  ears,  against  the  cries  of  iodivi«« 
dual  disappointment,  even  though  tba 
inevitable  consequence  of  meaaures  dif 
rected  to  the  general  good.  To  this  ex'- 
teot,  I  own,  I  am  an  unwiUii\g  reformer* 
But  the  necesdties  of  the  times  admit  <f 
no  alternative:  reduction  must ti^te place« 
And  though  I  allow  the  truth  of  no  ob«* 
servation  7i  think  of  Mr.  Burke'^s),  tbail 
**  envy  and  malice  would  .carve  oloier,  and 
make  cleaner  'work,"  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  House  will  feel  it  necessary  to 
take  the  task  of  retrenchment  out  of  our 
hands,  merely  because  we  are  not  guided 
in  the  execution  of  it,  by  any  harsher  mo« 
tives  than  a  sense  of  public  duty  [Hear» 
hear!]. 

Having  thus  generally  put  the  House 
m  possession  of  the  principles  upon  which 
bis  majesty's  government  profess  to  aet« 
in  bringing  down  the  establinhments  of 
the  country ;  and  referring  for  the  proof 
and  verification  of  these  profossiona,  to 
the  period  when  the  House  will  have  ait 
opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  what 
has  been  actually  done,  I  shall  proceed  to 
notice  one  or  two  detached  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  speech  end 
the  address,  before  1  touch  upon  those 
more  important  points,  which  are,  in  my 
opinion,  entitled  to  the  most  serious  at^ 
tention  of  the  House,  as  afTectiiig  most 
deeply  the  interests,  the  happiness,  and 
the  permanent  welfiaire  of  this  king* 
dom.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  has  adverted  to  the  close 
of  the  American  war ;  and  has  staled^ 
that  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes  at  the 
terminatimi  of  that  war,  exbibiiaa  striking 
contrast  with  the  present  ahetioence  firom 
taxation.  The  statement  is  correct;  but  no* 
thine  ever  surprised  me  more,  than  to  hear 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleouin  draw  from 
tliat  comparison,  an  inference  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  our  present  aituation.  **  At  the 
end  of  the  American  war,"  says  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  <<  taxes  to  a  con« 
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siderable  amouDt  were  imposed  upon  the 
people ;    now,  we  could  not — we  dared 
not— impose  taxes.'*      What  might   be 
done  if  necessary^  it  is  happily  beside  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire.    That  there 
exists  no  necessity,    and  that  there '  is 
therefore  no  intention  of  imposing  taxes, 
is  the  fact    Nor  is  this  all.    At  the  close 
of  the  American  war  the  permanent  re^e* 
nue  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  per- 
manent charge  upon  it.    New  taxes  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  meet  that  charge, 
independently  of  the  expenses  of  our  peace 
establishments.    On  the  contrary,  in  the 
first  year  after  the  close  of  the  late  war, 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  nearer  one*third 
tiian  one«fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  country,  have  been  at  once  remitted 
to  the  people— (no  matter  for  this  part  of 
the  argument,  whether  by  the  voluntary 
proposal  of  ministers,  or  from  parliamen- 
tary compulsion    [[Hear,  hear !   from  the 
oppositionl — I  repeat  it,  no  matter  for 
this  part  of  the  argument,  how  it  was  ef- 
fected«— the  remission  has  taken  place  )«- 
and  not  onl^  is  the  permanent  charge  still 
amply  provided  for,  but  even  for  our  es- 
tablishments provision  is  to  be  made  in 
the  second  year  of  peace,  without  any 
addition  of  burthen  to  the  people.    There 
are  circumstances  of  distress  enough,  God 
knows !   in  our  situation ;  but  it  seems  a 
most  perverse  ingenuity  that  can  discover 
in  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  new 
taxes,  a  symptom  of  peculiar  and  aggra- 
vated distress  I    I  admit,  Sir,  that  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country,  and  the  whole  state 
of  its  inceme  and  expenditure,  demand 
the  most  anxious  investigation;   but  let 
this  investigation,  which  has  been  earn- 
estly recommended  from  the  throne,  and 
"which  it  is  the  anxious  wish  of  ministers 
to  pursue,  with  a  view  to  bringing  our 
expenditure  within  the  limits  of  our  actual 
revenue,  be  ent^ed  upon  in  a  spirit  of 
jober  and  impartial  inquiry,  and  with  a 
desire  to  do  the  best,  rather  than  to  prove 
the  worsts    In  the  progress  of  this  inves- 
tiffation,  the  government,  as  it  willingly 
cdls  for  the  aid,  so  it  humbly  but  confi- 
dently chall^ges  the  jealousy,  of  parlia* 
ment.    We  daim  support  no  farther  than 
as  we  shall  redeem  the  pledge  given  by 
the  speech  to  the  country. 
'    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  of 
opinion,  that  our  distresses  mwht  have 
'been  much  alleviated,  if  care  had  been 
taken,  in  the  negociation  of  the  peace,  to 
procure  stipulations  HiTourable  to  British 
conqnerce  i^if  our  military  preponder- 


ance  bad  been  made  subaervient  to  the 
advantage  of  our  trade.    1  confess,  Sir,  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  this  opinion  ataied 
by  a  gentleman  who  looks  at  subjecta  of 
this  nature  with  a   statesman's  eye.     1 
should  rather  have  expected  to  he«r  ham 
disavow  and  condemn  the  policy  of  sacri- 
ficing to  commercial  objects,  either  na- 
tional glorv  in  war,  or  national  securitj  ia 
peace.    The  object  of  the  war  was  •  se- 
cure peace.    Peace  is  the  parent  of  cent- 
merce.    The  positive  stipulations  of  the 
peace   were,    therefore,  wisely  directed 
rather  to  its  permanency  than  its  profits* 
If  the  peace  be,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  per- 
manent, the  prosperity  of  Europe  will  re- 
vive ;  and  in  the  revival  of  general  pros- 
perity, can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  re- 
vival of  that  of  Great  Britain  ?    Is  it  likely 
that,  with   our  commanding   roercantOe 
navy,  with  our  practised   industry,  our 
active  enterprise,  and  accumulated  capital, 
we  shall  belong  behind  other  nations  is 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  peace  which  wo 
have  secured  to  Europe?    There  may, 
naturally  enough,  have  been  differences  ai 
opinion,  sudi  aa  thehon*  and  learned  geo* 
tleman  intimates,  as  to  the  political  settle- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  triuoi- 
phant  war.     It  was  a  matter  of  great 
complication,  difficulty,  and  delicacy*  We, 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  were  not 
the  sole  arbiters  of  the  questions  to  be  de» 
cided,  and  the  arrangements  to  be  made. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  I  think  no  doobt 
can  be  entertained,-*that  it  would  have 
been  most  unwise  to  have  hasarded  dis- 
union in  the  great  confederacy,  for  the 
sake  of  any  exclusive  commercial  advan- 
tage to  this  country*    But  the  peace,  and 
all  its  arrangements,  have  already  been  folly 
discussed  and  solemnly  sanctioned  by  par- 
liament.   If  our  policy  has  been  wise  aod 
generous,  I  have  no  fear,  I  confess,  for^ 
any  ultimate  daa^r  to  oor  commeroeb 
Already  there  are  indications,  fatal  indeed 
as  yet  and  unassured,  of  reviving  credit 
and  demand.    A  little  longer  suffering,-^ 
a  little  more  of  endurance,  and  all  may 
yet  be  well. 

And  this.  Sir,  leads  roe  to  those  paita 
of  the  Speech  and  of  the  Addrets  whidi 
speak  of  the  noble  patience  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people :  a  point  oa  which  I 
think  it  the  more  necessary  to  tonch,  be- 
cause, from  a misapprehenaion  f so  lam 
confident  it  mast  be)  te  aie  wnoUy  un- 
accountable, the  hon.  gentleman  who 
opened  the  debate  to-night,  haa  found 
peat  fault  wkh  these  Tcry  pans  of  the 
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Bpageh  and  the  AAdnm,  m  aocuMiig 
dM  people  of  difloyalty!  If  ever  point 
ifore  taken  to  define  aojr  meaning  expli- 
«itly»  to  diaw  dittiocdonf  acctiffately»  and 
to  predode  the  povibUity  of  miiooncep- 
tioBf  it  »  in  tlioee  parages,  where  the 
dalodew  and  the  dehided  are  distinguished 
ftom  each  other;  where  the  artifices  and 
instigations  of  the  incendiary  are  con- 
trasted with  the  qaietttess>  the  reMgnation, 
the  flood  sense,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
peeps.  The  people  at  large  are  warmly 
psaaedy  bat  not  more  warml  v  than  justly, 
mr  die  fortitude  with  irfiich  they  hate 
borne  all  their  privatioos.  But  is  it  not 
motoriooSy  that  of  their  privations  advan* 

3|<o  has  been  taken,  to  endeoToar  (hap- 
y  in  Tain)  to  excite  throughout  the 
country  a  general  mirit  of  insurrection  ? 
Xhe  hon*  and  leamea  gentleman  has  askedt 
wlMther  those  persons  who  assembled  to 
Mtition  the  legislaturs,  are  to  be  consi- 
stsrred  as  guilty  of  insurrection  ? — Cer* 
anJnly  not ;— «bot  for  the  purpose  of  peti* 
tioaing,  is  a  waggon  laden  with  ammuni- 
tion a  nece«sary  basis  ?  Are  fire-arms  and 
triooloored  flags  the  inditpentable  accom- 

I^naiments  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  par- 
innsentary  reform  ?«-For  myself,  I  can 
trttly  say,  that  I  feel  at  much  of  compas* 
nioti  for  those  innocent,  but  misguided 

Ciwoat,  whom  their  distresses  ezf^te  to 
the  dupet  and  toolt  of  every  leader 
dint  nddiettet  himtelf  to  their  wantt,  their 
nrejudicety  and  their  nattiont,  at  I  do  of 
indignation  against  tne  perverted  heads 
and  hard  hearts  of  those  demagogues, 
who,  fiir  from  sharing  or  relieving  the 
goSnriogs  in  which  they  pretend  to  sympa- 
thise, retire  to  their  own  cororortable 
boBBea,  from  a  drenched  and  starving  su- 
dkory,  after  having  irritated  them  to  mad- 
ness, and  stimulated  them  to  outrage,  by 
ineuloatiog  rebellion  as  a  duty,  and  pro- 
aeribing  charity  as  a  crime  [[Hear,  hear !]. 
These,  Sir,  are  the  deludert,  against  whom 
the  Speech  denounces  a  just  indignation. 
These  are  the  proceedings  of  which  the 
Address  calls  upon  us  to  express  to  the 
tfirone  our  detestation  and  abhorrence  ;— 
expressing  at  the  same  time  our  readiness 
to  concur  in  every  necessary  measure  of 
redress  and  retrenchment,  that  can  afford 
relief  to  a  patient  and  suffering  people. 

And  for  what  object  are  these  deluded 
persons  instigated  to  insurrection,  and 
what  is  the  reuef  whidi  they  are  taught  to 
expect  from  its  success?  Why,  tnxlj^ 
that  panacea  for  all  grievances — ^which  is 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  reform  the  vicious, 
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to  instruct  the  unenlightened,  to  diffqse 
general  ease,  affluence,  and  contentment 
Uirooghout  b1\  classes  in  the  community-^ 
a  **  Keform  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament  I"  An  hon.  baronet  has  given 
notice  of  a  motion  on  this  subject,  which 
will  of  course  afibrd  the  opportunity  for 
an  ample  and  detailed  discussion  of  it. 
But  as  the  hon.  gentleman  who  opened 
this  debate,  and  the  hon.  and  leamea  gen» 
tleman  who  spoke  last,  have  expressed 
their  opinions  in  favour  of  a  reform-* 
though  with  reservations  and  qualifica* 
tions  which  make  those  opinions  more 
plausible,  and  therefore  more  dangerous, 
—as  there  is  an  inquietude  in  the  publfc 
mind  upon  this  subject,  agitating  and 
painful  in  the  extreme,-— and  as  I  think  it 
the  duty  of  every  roan,  standing  in  such  a 
situation  as  I  have  the  honour  to  fill,  to  be 
open  and  explicit  with  the  country  upon  a 
matter  so  nearly  touching  its  tranquillity 
and  welfare, — I  seise  this  opportunity  of 
saying,  that  whenever  the  hon.  baronet 
bnngs  forward  his  project  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  meet  it— not  with  any  tempo- 
rising opposition,  not  with  any  reasons  of 
qualinea  objection  or  temporary  expedl* 
ency,— I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the  pro- 
posal of  the  remedy  with  a  direct  denial  of 
the  grievance     [Hear,  hear !]. 

I  deny  the  assumption,  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  it  stands,  is  not,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  an  adequate  represen- 
tative of  the  people.  I  deny  that  it  re- 
quires any  amendment  or  "alteration,  to 
enable  it  fitly  to  discharge  the  functions 
which  are  legitimately  its  province^  I 
deny  that  there  is  any  model,  either  in  the 
theory  or  in  the  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tution,  to  be  traced  in  any  period  of  our 
history,  or  to  be  found  in  our  customs  or 
our  laws,  from  which  model  the  House  of 
Commons  has  degenerated,  and  according 
to  which  it  requires  to  be  reformed.—-!  do 
not  deny  that  theories  more  splendidly 
popular  may  be  devised  by  speculative 
philosophers,  or  held  up  by  designing  men 
to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  the  multi- 
tude. I  admit  that,  in  erecting  for  tho 
first  time  in  other  countries,  a  system  of 
representative  government,  other  bases 
might  be  found  more  adapted  to  their 
wants,  habits,  and  feelings.  But  I  con- 
tend, that  our  system,  such  as  it  is,  has 
grown  up  with'  our  freedom  and  with  ouf 
power,  and  that  it  satisfies  the  wants,  the 
opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  tlie  great  bulk 
and  body  of  tlic  nation. 


Whea  I  am  told  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  sufficiently  identified 
with  the  people,  to  catch  their  every 
nascent  wish,  and  to  act  upon  their  every 
transient  impression, — that  it  is  not  the 
immediate,  passive,  unreasoning  organ  of 
popular  volition,— I  answer,  thank  God 
that  it  is  not !  I  answer,  that  according  to 
no  principle  of  our  constitution,  was  it 
ever  meant  to  be  so ;— and  that  it  never 

Sretended  to  be  so,  nor  ever  can  pretend  to 
e  so,  without  bringing  ruin  and  misery 
upon    the  kingdom.      Against  all  such 
theories  at  once  I  take  my  stand. — It  is 
not  as  the  mere  orean  of  the  people's 
^ill,  but  as  the  deliberative  guardian  of 
their  rights  and  interests,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  takes  its  rank  co-ordinate 
with  the  other  powers  of  the  constitution. 
Whenever  it  shall  attempt  to  exchange 
this  its  sober  and  legitimate  character,  tor 
the    wide   and    wild  prerogative   which 
'  modern  politicians  claim  for  it,  some  new 
system    of   government, — some    strange 
variety  of  untried  being— some  monstrous 
growth,   planted  in    inauspicious    hour, 
watered  with  blood,  and  thriving  amidst 
desolation,  may  take  the  place  of  the 
.British  constitution :   but  the  British  con- 
stitution will  be  no  more !   The  name  of 
England   may  remain : — ^but    it  will  no 
looj^er  be  that  England — the  model  of 
rational  liberty,  the  protectress  of  national 
independence,  venerable  in  her  domestic 
institutions,  powerful  in  foreign  exertion 
.beyond  the  natural  proportions   of  her 
physical  force,— whose  *<  pigmy  body,*' 
animated  and  o'er-informed  by  the  spirit 
of  her  free  constitution,  was  strong  enouch 
to,deliver  Europe  from  the  grasp  of  the 
oppressor;  and  whose  greatness  and  hap- 
pmess,  whose  freedom  and  power,  the 
destruction  of  that  constitution  can  alone 
destroy   [Hear,  hear !]. 

I  knowp  Sir,  that  we  are  told,  that 
within  the  walls  of  this  House  no  such 
preposterous  plans  are  entertained,  as 
those  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
auffiraee.  Those  obvious  and  acknow- 
led^ea  means  of  self  destruction,  arc  dis- 
claimed by  the  reformers  in  tliis  House. 
They  do  not  mean  to  go  so  far.  They 
mean,  and  much  their  meaning  signifies ! 
Do  they  not  know,  that  when  they  have 
once  set  the  stone  a-roIling»  they  can  no 
longer  control  its  impetus  and  direct  its 
course— that  it  will  go  on  in  its  career, 
crushing  every  thing  before  it,  and  in  the 
very  earliest  stage  of  its  progress,  crushing 
the  reformers  themselves  ?    Do  they  hope 
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that  they  can  mide  the  whirlwiiid  which 
they  may  raise?.   Or,  ace  they  not  awan^ 
that  mightier  sptrita  are  abroad,  who  will 
take  that  task  out  of  their  hands  i     Why 
indeed  do  we  now  first  bear  this  anxioM 
disclaimer  of  the  extravagant  doctrinei  of 
those  whom  the  honi  and  learned  gentle- 
man   has    so   mildly   characterised    mm 
**  visionary  and  fanciful  theorists  V*  Wbjr» 
but  because  the  moderate  reformer*  al- 
ready feel,  that  the  **  visionary  and  fiuact* 
ful''    are   their    masters  [Hear,  JiearJ* 
They  have  found  that  their  own  miIk<«Dd- 
water  schemes  will  be  rejected  with  «cam 
by  those  *<  visionary  and  fanciful  tbecH 
rists  r  and  that  when  they  have  toilad.  for 
their  masters  to  the  point  at  which  their 
own  projects  of  amelioivtion  end,  they  wiU 
be  dismissed  with  oontumely  from  the 
service. 

Can  any  man  believe  that  the  only  wash 
of  these  persons  is,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  do  its  duty  better,  re* 
maining  in  the  sphere  assigned  to  it  by 
the  constitution  I    No  such  thing.    Is  it 
not  notorious,  that  there  has  not  been  one 
of  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Codoiobo 
which  they,  have  ever  been  known  to  ap- 
prove? tmtt  they  have  never  ceased  to 
describe  the  last  twenty  years  as  a  period 
of  calamity  and  disgrace,  and  the  support 
given  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
war,  As  in  defiance  of  the  sense  of  the 
nation?     And  yet  who  does  not  know 
and  feel  this  charge  to  be  a  falsehood  and 
a  calumny?    Grant  even,  for  the  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  the  war  was  unnecessa- 
rily begun,  or  that  it  miglu  have  been 
more  ably  conducted ;  stillis  it  not  clear, 
certain  and  recorded,  that  the  nation  was 
united  beyond  all  former  example  in  the 
support  of  the  war,  from  its  beginniog  to 
its  end  ?  that  if  the  House  of  Commona 
erred  in  this  respect,  it  erred  with  the  na- 
tion? and  that  the  select  few  who  saw  no* 
thing  of  necessity  in  the  outset  of  the  war, 
and  nothing  of  glory  in  its  termination ; 
who  alone  among  their  countrymen  have 
doubted  the  justness  of  our  cause,  and 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  blaze  of  our  victo* 
ries,  cannot  impute  the  war  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  crime,  without  imputif^ 
it  also  as  a  crime  to  the  people? 

But  these  men  it  seems  are  **  visionary 
and  fanciful  thoorisu!''  Why,  Sir,  let  us 
hope  tliat  they  are  no  more :  let  us  hope 
that  their  whole  object  is  to  mould  and 
square  the  constitution  to  some  ideal  model 
ot  perfectibility ;  and  thi^t,  thoii^h  (ss  ia 
the  nature  of  theorists)  ibey  would  not. 
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1Mb  proleiled  agaiaM  Ae  dao 
trine  of  Ibe  right  hoiu  geotknaii  that  it 
«Mw  the  duty  m  the  House  ttfte^echo  the 
rayal  «peecb.    The  ti^t  hoo*  geDtfemaii 
hime^tf  when  out  of  effiee,  onoe  mo? ed  en 
Mneodmeiit  to  «d  eddreity  leeiriiig  out  all 
after  the  word  «  That."    The  t^^ht  hon. 
gwtietnan  had  quotedlord  Clareiidoo.  He 
woirid  qttote  lera  Semen  ai  the  fecoeder 
ttf  Ao  WDendiDeDt  to  aa  addresa,  and  cal* 
Ua^  for  a  eommitiee  on  tbestateof  the 
national  affsUn.    He  wished  to  abow  the 
public  that  the  Houae  were  aUve  to  their 
diatrtiaa     Miniaters  onlj  threw  out  Iheir 
plaa  of  a'Goounittee  in  order  to  get  a  few 
■aare  volea.     The  right  hoo.  gentleman 
Jiad  been  on  hit  traTela,  employed  under 
the  aoble  secretary  for  foreign  affiura; 
and   tiierefore,  he  now  tboa^ ht   it  was 
aaooatroos  not  to  confide  in  ministers.  How 
loDg  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  con* 
fided  ttt  them  ?    They  would  be  very  sh? 
af  aayina  why  they  now  4»nfided  in  each 
other*    Mr.  Tiemey  oonteaded  that  the 
iloaae  weald  not  do  ita  du^*  unless  the 
ameadmeat  waa adopted;  and  he  had  no 
heattaticQ  in  solemaly  deolaringt  that  the 
couatry  waa  in  a  atate  af  the  greatest,  the 
SBoat  aaexamplady  and  the  osost  alarming 
damper.  Withthatviewofthequestion»how 
^vaaitpossibletheycouldayreetoan  address 
arhloh  passed  over  that  danger  as  lightly  as 
tbeapeeehdeliTOTedfironthe  throne?  Itwas 
aot  'triie>  that  a  mere  coounittee  upon  the 
incoiBe  and  expenditure  of  the  country, 
srbich  was  aow  promised  Irf  the  ministers, 
would  meet  every  oonsiderstion  which  the 
|ireaent  crisis  demanded.    That  committee 
would  inquire  into  nothing  bat  accounts ; 
and  90  far  as  the  income  of  the  country  was 
concerned,  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  chan* 
eellev  of  the  exchequer  could  lay  upon  the 
table  at  that  moment  the  intended  report 
of  that  committee.    But  there  were  other 
things  to  be  considered.      There  was  our 
commerce,  our  agriculture,  our  poor  laws, 
to  investigate ;  and  where  was  the  com- 
mittee in  which  those  subjects  could  be 
entered  into  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman's 
new  ally,  the  noble  lord,  had  been  much 
engaged  in  adjusting  the  aiairs  of  £u* 
vope ;  but  be  never  heard  Irom  any  com* 
mercial  man  that  he  had  done  one  single 
thing  that  was  beneficial  to  the  commer- 
cial interesta  of  tbli  countrv.      Our  ar* 
rangementa  with  regard  to  rranee  led  to 
any  thing  rather  than  toanami<»ble  in- 
tercoone.     Let  the  House  look   at  M. 
€orvetto's  report,  which  sttted  that  there 
^tt  toe  tmidi  asperity  Jbr  a  coBunercid 


traatjiu  That  was  an  dfaialanaweftfttha 
rifht  hon.  ^|entleman*s  expectations.  Trade 
might  levtve;  but  be  did  not  think  it 
woidd  do  so  to  its  former  extent :  for  la 
the  American  war,tradehad  fallen  off.  The 
recovery  to  be  looked  for  was  extremely' 
limited.  Almost  all  he  bad  formerly  told 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been 
unfortunately  realised.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman's  calculations  had  been  unifoi^ 
mily  fiilsified.  His  own  opinions  stood 
on  the  journals.  The  present  prospect 
was  a  most  melancholy  one.  Would  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  say  that  he  believed 
the  revenue  would  soon  improve?  When 
had  gentlemen  seen  more  reductions  of 
expenditure  in  their  neighbourhoods  thmL 
they  had  lately  done  ?  A  diminution  of  the 
stamp  duties  must  inevitably  take  place. 
There  wasa  general  falling  oC  Thta  yeai^ 
Income  could  not  exceed  ^000,00(M.  The 
interest  of  debt,  annuities,  imperial  Idao^ 
would,  though  we  take  away  all  the  ainfe' 
ingfund,  make  96,000,OOQL  The  intea- 
cstof  the  unfunded  debt  iie  would  take  at 
lySOOflM.  Chaives  on  consolidated 
fund,  1,600,000/.;  Russian  loan,  ISOfimL 
In  aH  9&,^SO,Q00L  Tiiere  remained  ap- 
plioable  to  the  service  of  the  country^ 
about  16,800,000/.  If,  therefore^  we  rv- 
dtmed  our  peace  establishment  to  nineteen 
miUions,  toere  would  be  a  deficiency  of 
three  milliona,  after  giving  up  every  parti- 
cle of  the  sinking  fund.  Was  it  not  then 
a  mockery  to  say  that  it  was  the  duty  tii 
the  House  merely  to  echo  back  the 
speech  from  the  throne  ?  Would  the  House 
lend  itself  to  such  a  delusion  as  to  say 
that  there  could  be  any  excem?  Cmild 
the  deficiency  be  supplied  by  legerde^ 
main  and  hocus  poeus?  There  must  be 
some  dealing  with  the  bank.  Suppoaing 
the  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer  to  dis- 
cover an  arrear  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions,  fourteen  milliona  must  at 
least  be  made  good  by  exdiequer  bills. 
An  intention  of  granting  a  renewal  of 
the  bank  charter  has  been  whispered; 
bat  to  such  a  rumour  he  could  scarcely 
lend  credit,  seeing  that  the  charter  of  the 
company  had  fourteen  years  to  run.  The 
finances  of  Ireland  were  not  mentiooed  in 
the  Speech,  Was  there  the  lout  prdba-^ 
Wlity  that  any  thing  could  be  got  from 
that  country?  Thua  would  there  beUie 
enormous  sum  of  seventeen  millions  to  be 
provided  for.  A  frightful  picture  this  of 
a  grsat  countir,  redu^  by  extravagance 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  ?  WiUi  regard  to  the 
ooBioiidaled  fiud|  he  doubted  net  who- 
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leisure  to  despond:  we  cannot  indulgOt 
^without  danger,  a  gloomy  4ind  reckless 
repose.  The  festal  blazes  of  the  war  are 
at  an  endy  the  sun  of  peace  is  scarcely  yet 
above  the  horizon:  we  roust  take  care 
that  during  this  cold  and  cheerless  twi« 
light,  the  spoiler  and  the  assassin  do  not 
break  in  and  destroy  [Hear,  hear !]. 
.  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  join  with  those  who 
despair  of  the  fortunes  of  their  country* 
Great,  I  admit,  is  the  exhaustion,  and 
isevere,  I  lament  it,  is  the  distress*  In 
ihis  moment  of  exhaustion  and  distress, 
the  enemies  of  England  again  send  forth 
their  terrible  prophespngs,  and  pronounce 
))er  to  be  lost  to  herself  and  to  the  world. 
J^alse  prophets  may  they  prove;  false  pro- 
phets they  will  prove.  The  stamina  of 
-the  nation,  I  am  persuaded,  are  unbroken; 
.the  heart,  I  am  confident,  is  sound.  It  is 
not  surely  at  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and 
as  in  the  moment  of  lightning  before 
death,  that  I  see  visions  of  future  glory  I 
But  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  that  toe 
brilliant  destinies  of  England  are  closed 
ibr  ever— 

^  Think  you  yon  sanguine  cloud, 
.  Bais'd  l^y  war's  breath,  has  qaench'd  the 
orb  of  day? 
'o-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled 
ray.** 

To  wait  with  patience  for  the  turn  of 
these  unprosperous  times;  to  bear  and  to 
jforbear;  to  endeavour  to  restore  what 
lord  Clarendon,  I  think,  somewhere  calls, 
*^  the  ancient  cood  temper  and  good  hu- 
piour  of  the  british  nation ;"  to  abstain 
from  hazardous  innovations  and  experi* 
pients ;  to  probe  with  a  tender  band  real 
grievances,  with  a  view  to  practical  re- 
medy; to  cherish  the'  institutions  and  to 
foster  the  resources  of  the  country ;  this 
is  the  course  which  parliament  has  to 
pursue ;  and  which,  pursued  through  this 
session,  pain/ul  and  laborious  as  it  may 
be  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  enable  us  to  look 
back  with  self-congratulation  at  the  gloomy 
phantoms  by  which  we  are  now  discou- 
raged and  appalled  [Hear,  hear!]. 

^  And  now.  Sir,  as  to  the  vote  of  this 
hight.  Let  me  remind  the  Houi^,  that 
the  committee  proposed  by  the  address  is 
specifically  pointed  to  its  object;  so  much 
jio,  that  if  the  address  had  suggested  a 
pommittee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the 
gentlemen  who  now  propose  that  amend- 
ment would  probably  nave  accused  the 
government  of  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
true  point  of  difficulty  out  of  sight;  and 
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would  theoMdvei  hava  called  lor  the 
precise  designation  of  a  committee  on 
penditure.  There  may,  indeed,  be  en^ 
other  motive  (a. fair; parliamentary  motive^ 
I  am  readv  to  allow)  for  moving  an  amend* 
ment,  and  pressing  it  to  a  division.  Tbe 
hon.  gentlemen  may  be  desirous  of  asoo^ 
taining  by  a  vote,  tbe  degree  of  confideooe 
which  tbe  House  of  Commeos  mey  be 
pleased  to  repose  in  his  majesty's  auni»» 
ters.  If  that  be  the  obj^t,  I  do  not  d&> 
precate  the  division.  Were  it  poasible 
that  the  hon.  gentlemen  should 
in  getting  the  governoMot  into  their 

hands,  I  confess  I  should  not  envr  t ^ 

the  inheritance.  But  so  long  as  the  pa^ 
sent  ministers  remain  in  office,  thej  will 
endeavour  to  do  their  duty  to  tbecountiyL 
And  that  which  I  have  most  at  faeart,  anl 
which  I  venture  humbly  to  implore  c^  tbe 
House  of  Commons  is,  that  whatever  it 
may  be  their  pleasure  to  deciide.aa  to  the 
merits  of  individuals,  or  as  to  the  fate  d" 
admioistratieos,  they  will  be  careful  te 
preserve  sacred  and  uniniared,  the  een^ 
f  titution  which  is  entrusted  to  their  cfaai^ew 
Mr.  r»eriMy  observed,  that  the  right  hen. 
gentlemaa  who  had  juat  sat  down  hed 
talked  a  good  deal  of  sudden  traositiDiie» 
and  his  speech  certainly  abounded  intex^ 
amples  of  them.  The  whole  ef  hiael^ 
quence  had  been  thrown  away  upen  a 
subject  which  was  not  before  the  Hoeae; 
and  to  which  there  was  no  xeferceceeithar 
in  the  original  address  or  the 
He  regretted  lord  Castlereagh's 
as  that  noble  lord  was  ence  a  promiocai 
advocate  for  parliamentary  reform,  agree* 
ing  witb*^Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  measure,  and  if  he  bad  not 
changed  his  opinions,  might  have  oppooed 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  anatmmsa 
affainst  reformers.  Mr.  Tierney  avowed 
bimselfa  friend  te  parliamentary  rafone, 
but  not  to  annual  parliaments  er  to  un^ 
versal  suffrage.  He  admitted,  howevert 
that  it  was  a  questioo  which  reqaived 
mature  and  serious  consideration  and 
one  which  ought  not  to  be  entered  npon 
from  sn^  clamours  out  of  doors.  •  'Ihia 
was  a  principle  which  he  had  mainlamed 
througn  life,  andt  unlesa  be  heard  soniu 
thing  against  it  more  substantial  than  the 
eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  at 
was  one  in  which  be  should  die.  fiut  let 
not  the  attention  of  the  House  be  drawn 
away  from  the  nature  of  the  amendment. 
The  whole  country  waa  in  Jeopardy  aad 
danger,  and,  if  we  were  to  believa  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  hem  'lenipeiaij 
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He  proleited  agaiail  Ifae  deo"* 
trine  of  Um  right  hoiu  geodeaiaa  that  it 
VMM  the  duty  of  the  HotMe  te  re-echo  the 
royal  npeedk    The  right  lioo.  geotlemen 
bimeelt  when  eot  of  offiee,  once  moved  an 
omendiiiept  to  an  addreis,  leaving  out  all 
after  the  word  '«  ThaL"    The  right  hon. 
geatleouui  had  quotedlord  ClarendoD.  He 
vroaid  quote  lord  Somen  as  the  aecooder 
of  an  amendment  to  an  addreia*  and  cal* 
Ho^  for  a  committee  on  tbestateof  the 
national  affiurs.    He  wished  to  show  the 
public  that  the  Hooae  were  aKve  to  their 
diatreaa.    Ministers  only  threw  out  their 
plan  of  a  committee  in  order  to  get  a  few 
■lore  voles.     The  right  hon.  gentleman 
bad  been  on  his  travels,  employed  under 
the  acAlle  secretary  for  foreign  affiurs; 
and   therefore,  be  now  thought   it  was 
mooatrous  not  to  confide  in  ministers.  How 
long  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
fided tn  them  I    They  woiSd  be  very  sh  v 
of  saying  why  they  now  confided  in  each 
otber»    Mr.  Tierney  contended  that  the 
fioaae  would  not  do  its  du^,  unless  the 
aaaeadmeat  was  adopted ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  solemnly  declaring^  that  the 
OQuntry  was  in  a  state  of  the. greatest,  the 
SDoat.  unexampled,  and  the  most  alarming 
danger*  With  that  view  of thequestion,  how 
vmaitpossibledieycoulda^reetoan  address 
which  passed  over  that  danger  as  lightly  as 
the apeeobdelivenedfrom the  throne?  Itwas 
not  true,  that  a  mere  committee  upon  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  country, 
which  was  now  promised  by  the  ministers, 
would  meet  e^ry  considerstion  which  the 
present  crisis  demanded.    That  committee 
would  inquire  into  nothing  but  accounts ; 
and  so  far  as  the  income  of  the  country  was 
€onoemed«  he  had  no  doubt  but  thechan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  could  lay  upon  the 
table  at  that  moment  the  intended  report 
of  that  committee*    But  there  were  other 
things  to  be  considered.      There  wss  our 
commerce,  our  agricu]ture»  our  poor  laws, 
to  investigate ;  and  where  was  the  com- 
mittee* in  which  those  subjects  could  be 
entered  into  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman's 
new  ally,  the  noble  lord,  had  been  much 
engaged  in  adjusting  the  afiairs  of  Eu* 
vope ;  but  be  never  beard  firom  any  com- 
tnercial  man  that  he  had  done  one  single 
Ihmg  that  was  beneficial  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  this  countrv.      Oor  ar- 
^agements  with  regard  to  France  led  to 
^ny  thing  rather  than  to  an  amicable  in- 
^oane.     Let  the  House  look   at  M. 
^^ttto^s  psport,  which  stated  that  there 
^'^  toe  muob  asperity  ior  a  commercisl 


treaty.  That  was  an  dBcial  answer  tg  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gjentleman's  expectations.  Trade 
might  revive;  but  he  did  not  think  it 
would  do  so  to  its  former  extent :  for  ia 
the  American  war,  trade  had  fallen  off.  The 
recovery  to  be  looked  for  was  extremely^ 
limited.  Almost  all  he  had  formerly  tdd 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been 
unfortunately  realised.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman's  calculations  had  been  unifoi^ 
miiy  falsified.  His  own  opinions  stood 
on  the  journals.  The  present  prospect 
was  a  most  melancholy  one.  Would  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  say  that  he  believed 
the  revenue  would  soon  Improve?  When 
had  gentlemen  seen  more  reductions  of 
expenditure  in  their  neighbourhoodi  than 
th^  had  lately  done  ?  A  diminution  of  the 
stamp  duties  must  hnevitabiy  take  place. 
There  wasa  general  falling  off.  This  year% 
income  could  not  exceed  46,000,0(KM.  The 
interest  of  debt,  annuities,  imperial  Idan^ 
would,  though  we  take  away  all  the  ainls- 
ingfuod,  make  26,000«000iL  The  inter- 
est. of  the  unfunded  debt  he  would  take  at 
1,500,000/.  Charges  on  consolidated 
fond,  1,600,000^.;  Russian  loan,  1SO,OOOC 
In  all  29,230,000^  There  remained  ap- 
plioable  to  the  service  of  the  country, 
about  15,800,000/.  If,  therefore^  we  re- 
duced  our  peace  establishment  to  nineteen 
millions,  tnere  would  be  a  deficiency  of 
three  millions,  after  giving  up  every  parti- 
cle of  the  stoking  fund.  Was  it  not  then 
a  mockery  to  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  merely  to  echo  back  the 
speech  from  the  throne  ?  Would  the  House 
lend  itself  to  such  a  delusion  as  to  say 
that  there  could  be  any  excess  ?  Could 
tiM  deficiency  be  supplied  by  legerdch- 
mainand  hocus  poeus?  There  must  be 
some  dealinc;  with  the  bank.  Supposing 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  dis- 
cover an  arrear  (^  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions,  fourteen  millions  must  at 
least  be  made  good  by  exchequer  bills. 
An  intention  of  granting  a  renewal  of 
the  bank  charter  has  been  whispered; 
but  to  such  a  rumour  he  could  scarcely 
lend  credit,  seeing  that  the  charter  of  the 
company  had  fourteen  years  to  run.  The 
finances  of  Ireland  were  not  mentioned  in 
the  Speech.  Was  there  the  least  proba- 
bility that  any  thing  could  be  got  from 
that  country?  Thus  would  there  be  the 
enormous  sum  of  seventeen  mOlions  to  be 
provided  for.  A  frightful  picture  this  of 
a  great  country,  redu^  by  extravagance 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  i  WiUi  regard  to  the 
consolidated  fimd,  he  doubted  net  whe- 
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tber  there  would  be  any  soiplus  in  the 
quarter  endiDg  the  5th  of  July  next.  A 
committee  thereforoi  on  a  broad  scale  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  grievance  ex- 
isted in  the  conduct  of  that  House.  If  that 
House  bad  done  its  duty,  be  believed, 
in  his  conscience,  that  one  half  the  ex- 
penditure we  had  been  at  might  have  been 
saved.  Let  the  House,  then,  show  a  disi* 
position  to  lighten  the  burthens  of  the 
people.  We  bad  concluded  the  war  with 
success,  beyond  the  expectation  of  the 
most  sanguine ;  and  yet  the  people  were 
undergoing  sufferings  hitherto  unparalleled. 
Was  It  matter  of  surprise  then,  if  they 
should  be  guilty  of  using  intemperate  lan« 
guage  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
talk  of  a  man,  after  great  exertions,  feeling 
lassitude,  and  being  desirous  of  going 
home  to  his  fire-side ;  but  what  must  the 
poor  men  do  who  had  no  fire-nde  to  go 
to  ?  The  public  subcriptions  must  be  oon» 
4inued,  or  general  confusion  would  ensue. 
In  most  of  the  parbbes  in  London  the 
aubscriptbns  would  not  hold  out  more 
than  two  months.  What  was  then  to  be 
done  i  In  St.  James's  workhouse,  he 
•was  given  to  understand,  there  were, 
JL,000  poor  within,  and  2,000  without,  who 
were  willing  to  work,  and  supported 
by  the  mere  charity  of  the  day.  If  churchy- 
wardens  were  obliged  to  go  round  with 
the  begging  box,  what  was  meant  by  sav- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
any  new  taxes.  The  House  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  reductions.  But  amidst 
all  your  reductions  (said  Mr.  Tierney) 
abow  me  one  great  man  that  has  been  dis- 
missed. Had  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
4>irn  salary  been  cut  down  ?  It  was  a  com- 
fort to  have  partnersin  distress.  Had  any 
example  been  set  in  the  highest  quarter? 
He  saw  no  sacrifices  made  by  the  great  offi- 
cers. Some  pfficers  had  been  removed ;  but 
how  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  speak  unplea^ 
santly  of  any  gentleman.  He  mentioned 
last  year  a  grant  of  10,000^.  in  the  trea- 
sury dcpartroentJ  From  clerks  of  lOOL  a 
year,  30^.  or  401.  had  been  taken  away,  and 
70/.  left  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
But  a  careful  visitation  on  aU  was  the 
best  and  only  way  to  prevent  discontent 
A  gentleman  had  been  removed  from  the 
commissariat,  and  had  retired  upon 
1,300^.  a  year,  half  his  salary.  But  was 
this  all  ?  No.  Ministers  had  cut  out  a  new 
office  in  the  civil  list  bill— an  office,  which 
he  asserted  last  year,  and  did  now  assert, 
was  altogether  useless.  The  half  salary, 
t<>gether  with  thcjaew  offioe»  wasi  however, 


given  to  this  gentleman*      Ministam  liAd 
last  year  proposed  a  vice-treasurer    for 
Ireland  with  a  salary  ef  S,000il«  •  year  s 
and  we  were  laid  that  that  salary  wsn  ne- 
cesaaiy  in  order  that  a  peraon  of  cbarac- 
ter  and  re«ponsibility  shonld  be  pat  in  the 
office.  This  salary  was  cut  down  to  SfiOOL 
a  year  by   the  House;  but  sir  Geoagw 
Hill,  who  had  been  recently  appomted  ta 
the  office,  had  been  a  lord  of  the  Irish 
sury,  with  a  salary  of  only  IflOOL  a  yi 
—Mr.  Tiemey  next  alluded  to  the 
stance  of  Mr.   Creker   having    dalincd 
about  260L  under  pretence  of  his  be- 
ing entitled  to  his  war  salary,  in  cosiae* 
quence  of  the  expedition  agauat  Algiesaw 
An  this,  he  said,  snowed  the  principle  i^on 
which  ministers  acted.      It  showed  that 
they  could  not  be  trusted  out  of  aight.   If 
the  House  had  muted  him  the  committee 
he  last  year  calfed  for,  he  would  have  ex- 
amined the  examiners.    The  noUe  lord 
now  absent  ^lord  Castlereagh)  had  inde- 
cently and  disgracefully  opposed  his  nao- 
tion  for  a  committee,   and  had  immedi- 
ately after  appointed  a  comauttee  of  three 
gentlemen,members  of  parliament.    God 
forbid  that  any  excesses  should  takepJace* 
The  only,  security  >  against  such  excessee 
was  to  convinde  the  people  that  we  wen 
ready  to  share  l^dr  distresses.  When  aoj 
thing  was.  to   be   done   that  was  of  • 
pleasant  nature,  aninisters  took  the  merit 
of  it  to  themselves;  but  when  any  thing 
was  to  be  done  of  a  contrary  nature,  the 
odium  of  it  was  to  be  throws  upon  that 
House ;  and  all  thia,  in  order  that  minis- 
ters might  keep  their  places.    How  dared 
they,  when  they  knew  the  begging  box 
was  going  round,  defer  the  meeting  of 
parliament  ?  At  such  a  period,  how  could 
gentlemen  be  better  employed  than  in  at- 
tending to  their  parliamentary  dutias  ?  It 
would  now  be  seen  how  those  gentleaian 
would  act,  who  said  last  year  that  they 
would  not  support  ministers,  unless  they 
strictly  practised  economy.    Whatproott 
were  there  that  thev  were  sincere  ia  their 
professions.      With  respect  to  thooom* 
mittee  of  inquiry,  be  proposed  that  it 
should  report  from  day  to  day.     Let 
them  make  a  report  on  the  office  of  third 
secretary  of  state-  an  office  which  was 
perfectly  useless.    He  would  also  propose^ 
that  not  one  placeman  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.    As  constituted  st 
present,  the  committee  was  all  a  delasioob 
He  should  not  enter  on  the  topic  of  our 
future  expenditure  till  he  knew  whst  Koa 
of  foreign  poUey  w|s  intended,     The 
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House  mutt  come  to  a  retohitioiion  the 

point*  whether  we  had  done  eoough,  in 

pcHiit  of  blood  and  treasure,  for  the  tran- 

quiUit  J  of  Europe ;  if  to,  Europe  mutt  at 

length  be  left  to  shift  for  herself.     It  was 

indeed  highly  necettarj  that  the  House 

•hould    take   into  itt  contideration  the 

whole  postureof  ourafiairsi  and  not  Tote 

mwmy  the  public  money  on  a  superficial 

▼lew  of  things.    The  object  of  the  aroend- 

tneni  was,  to  thow  the  country  that  some 

confidence  might  be  repotedin  parliament. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  taid«  that 

Jie  would  have  adopted  the  amendment  if 

It  had  not  been  proposed  hostily;   but  if 

the  amendment  were  desenrtng  of  notice, 

what  imported  the  motiTet  with  which  it 

waa  propoted  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 

m  brief  reply  to  Mr.  Tiemey,  which  the 

impatience  raanifetted   for  the   question 

rendered  inaudible. 

Mr.  SavUle  said  a  few  words  in  fa?our 

of  the  amendment,  and  proposed  a  com* 

mittee  with  open  doors^  aa  in  the  case  of 

the  duke  of  York. 

Mr.  Preston  attempted  to  be  heard,  but 

the  Houte  at  length  divided ; 

For  the  Amendment 112 

Againtt  it 264 

Majority  against  the  Amendment  152 
List  of  the  Minority. 


Abercitmibte,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  vise. 
Ansoo,  sir  G^ 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Bennet,  hon.  K.  O. 
Baillie,  J.  £. 
Baring,  sirThos. 
Bame^  Junes 
Baraard,  visch 
Birch.  Jot. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  H. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Burdctt,  iir  F. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
CaMcy,  Thos. 
CJtJvcrt,  C. 
Carter,  John 
Caulfield,  hon.  II. 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
Cochrane,  lord 
Coke,  Thos. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Duncamion,  vise. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Hondas,  Charles 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
SbringtoD^   ' 


EUiot  hon.  W« 
Fasakerley»  J. 
Fergossoo,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzroy,  lord  J. 
Fellowes,  hon.  N. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Frankland,  Robt. 
Frcmantlc,  W. 
Geary,  sir  Wm. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Gordon,  R. 
Grosvenor,  — — 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Halsev,  Jos. 
Hamilton,  sir  H.  D. 
Hcathcotc,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  Robt. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Howortb,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hurs^  Robt 
Jenroise^  G-  P. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Langton,  W.  Gore 
Latouche^  Robt.  jun. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lewis,  T.  F. 
Lbyd,  J.  M.      . 


I^lehoo.hou.W.H 
Macdonald,  James 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Madocks^  W.  A. 
Markham,  adm. 
Martin,  John 
Martin,  H. 
MiltoD,  vise. 
Molyneux,  H.  H. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Morlaiid,  S,  B. 
Morpeth,  viscount 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Moore,  Peter 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
North,  D. 
Ord,  Wm. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Pierse,  H. 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Pelhaih,  hon.  G.  A. 
Philips,  G. 
PiggOttySirA. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G, 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Preston.  R. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A, 
Proby,  hon.  capt 
Pym,  Francis 
Randiffe.  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
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RomiUy,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Ru&seil,  loid  G.  W. 
Russell,  lord  Wro. 
Russell,  Robt.  G. 
Saville,  Albany. 
Scudamore,  R. 
Sharp,  Richard 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Abel 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smith  George 
Stanley,  loro 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Ticrney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Townshend,  lord  C. 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  cap. 
Wane,  J.  A. 
Webb,  E.    ' 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Calcraft,  John 
Hamilton,  lord  A^ 

PAIRED  OFT. 

Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Knox,  Thos. 
Dickenson,  Wm. 


When  the  division  was  over, 

Lord  Cochrane  moved  the  following 
Amendment  to  the  address :  <*  That  thia 
House  has  taken  a  view  of  the  public  pro« 
ceedtngs  throughout  the  country,  of  those 
persons  who  have  met  to  petition  for  a 
reform  of  this  House,  and  that  in  justice 
to  those  persons,  as  well  as  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  for  the  purpose  of  convinc- 
ing the  people  that  this  House  wishes  to 
entertain  and  encourage  no  misrepresen- 
tstion  of  ^  their  honest  intentions,  this 
House,  with  great  humility,  beg  leave  to 
assure  his  royal  highness,  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  one  single  in* 
stance,  in  which  meetings  to  petition  for 
parliamentary  reform  have  been  accom- 
panied with  an^  attempt  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity ;  and  tliis  House  fiir« 
ther  beg  leave  to  assure  his  royal  highness, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  neces* 
sity  of  those  rigorous  measures  which 
are  contemplated  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Speech  of  his  royal  highness,  thia 
House  will  take  into  their  early  con« 
sideration  the  propriety  of  abolishing 
sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions  and 
grants,  the  reduction  of  the  civil  list,  and 
of  all  salaries  which  are  now  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  services,  and,  especially 
that  they  will  uke  into  their  consideration 
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tbe  reform  of  this  House,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  land^  this 
House  being  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  policy, 
call,  at  this  time  of  universal  distress,  for 
measures  of  conciliation  and  not  of  rigor, 
towards  a  people  who  have  made  so  many 
and  such  great  sacrifices,  and  who  are 
now  suffering  in  consequence  of  those  sa- 
crifices, all  the  calamities  with  which  a 
nation  can  be  afflicted." 

The  above  amendment  not  being  se- 
conded, fell,  of  course,  to  the  ground. 
The  address  was  then  agreed  to  ;  and  the 
House  adjourned  at  half  past  three  on 
Friday  morning. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  January  31. 

CONFSBBNCES     WITH     THE     LoRDS.] 

Mr.  fFj/nn,  alluding  to  the  late  conference 
with  the  Lords  on  the  subject  of  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  Prince  Regenti 
and  the  deviation  that  had  then  taken  place 
from  the  usual  forms  of  such  a  proceeding, 
informed  the  House  that  he  had  prepared 
amotion  on  that  subject  in  conformity 
with  their  desire.  The  accommodation 
that  had  formerly  beeo  prepared  for 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
bad  been  withheld,  and  there  had  been  a 
ffeneral  deviation  from  the  forms  that  had 
for.  150  years  been  established,  and  in- 
serted in  the  Journals  of  the  House.  No 
notice  had  been  taken  of  the  circum- 
stance during  tbe  last  conference,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  circumstance  that 
bad  occasioned  it,  and  the  importance  of 
which  had  absorbed  every  other  feeling. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  following 
resolution :  **  That  a  message  be  sent  to 
the  Lords,  to  inform  their  lordships  that 
this  House,  taking  notice,  that  m  the 
manner  of  holding  the  last  conference, 
there  was  some  departure  from  tlie  ancient 
and  accustomed  forms,  and  that  the  usual 
aocommodation  was  not  provided  for  the 
managers  for  the  Commons,  do  desire  that 
these  matters  may  not  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent, and  that  their  lordships  will  give 
directions  that  the  place  of  meeting  be 
restored  to  its  former  state." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr. 
Wynn  was  ordered  to  carry  the  stud  mes- 
sage to  the  Lords. 

Petitions  rslatiko  to  Reform, 
&C.  j     Sir  W*  LemoHf  in  rising  to  present 

a  Petition  from  the  fireeholden  undinbabi* 


tants  ofComwdlregularfy  COP 
signed  by  the  sheri^  stated,  th 
titioners   prayed   for   retrenr. 
economy,  and  a  general  redn 
the  departments  of  the  public  i* 
The  petitioners  referring  alec 
dequate  representation  of  tit 
that  House,  prayed  thai  tii 
subject  should  be  taken  ini 
consideration,  with  a  view  to 
evils  complained  of,  and  to    - 
public  distress,  which  was  m. 
able  to  the  deficient  state  oi 
representation.     This  petit «. 
baronet  observed,  was  tot... 
any  of  those  wild  theories  oi 
ments    which     unfortunate 
from  other  assemblies  prof. 
reform  in  view.    His  con&t- 
had  the  satii&ction  to  sa. 
whatever  in  such  transac*' 
stated  their  opinions  in  a  |>' 
pectful  manner,  they  lef>  ' 
reform  to  be  considered  f- 
wisdom   and    sound   disc- 
House.    With  their  view? 
cordially  boncorred,  and 
port  the  principles  of  ref( 
done  throughout  his  life, 
that  important  measure 
ward  by  sir  George  Sa< 
and  trusted  that  a  com 
appointed  to  consider  the 
petition,  or  that  the  H 
resolve  into  a  committee, 
of  fully  considering  its 
baronet  concluded  with 
had  two  petitions  from  C 
same  subject,  the  one  hav« 
other  5,000  signatures. 

The  first  petition  was  rr 
thaf  until  the  people  weri 
presented  in  that  House. 
no  hope  of  public  econon 
for  popular  freedom, 
urged  further,  that  if  r' 
been    faithfully    represc 
measures    would     have 
as  had  so  materially  viola' 
injured   their   interests, 
the  .  public  taxes,  espec- 
last  twenty*five  years, 
per  system  of  representati* 
the  public  debt,  which  at  * 
reign  of  king  William  did 
millions,  would  not  have 
the  enormous  amount  oC 
That  the  standing  army, 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  • 
reduced  to  7|000  men^  v 
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tbe    present   peace   eBtabliahcnent   beve 
Amounted  to  150,000  men.       That  the 
odious    property-tax   would  never  have 
been  iaiposed«    That  the  free  people  of 
England  would  never  have  been  involved 
in  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war  against 
the   freedom  of  France.     That  laws  so 
hostile  to  liberty  as  had  been  passed  in  the 
course  of  that  war  would  never  have  been 
agreed  to.i    That  our  fellow  subjects  of 
Ireland  would  not  have  been  condemned 
to  au&r  the  horrid  infliction  of  torture^ 
while  the  authors  and  abettors  of  that  bar- 
barous practice  were  allowed  to  enjoy  not 
merely    impunity,    but  reward  and   ad- 
vancement.   Such  were  the  consequences 
which  the  petitioners  ascribed  to  a  system 
of  representation  under  which  the  whole 
of  that  House  was  elected  by  little  more 
than  15|000  persons,  while  a  decided  ma- 
joritjT  were  appointed  by  peers  and  other 
individuals,  while  by  a  distinct  resolution 
of  that  House,  peers  were  forbidden  to 
interfere  in  tbe  electfon  of  any  member  of 
that  House.     Therefore,  the  petitioners 
urged  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
Were  excluded  from  any   substantial  in- 
fluence in  tbe  election  of  the  House,  and 
that  an  oligarchical  faction  bad  actually 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  to 
the   equal  danger  of  King«  Lords,  and 
Commons.     They  therefore  prayed  the 
House  to  take  into  their  immediate  and 
fterlotis  ronsideratioo   the   grievances .  of 
which  .ne  petitioners  complained,  and  to 
give  them  such  relief  in  the  premises  as  to 
the  House  should  seem  fit ;   they  wished 
for  nutliing  more  than  that  constitution 
which  was  their  birthright;  they  prayed 
only  to  be  substantially  and  adequately 
reprei»ented,  in  full,  frequent,   ana    new 
parliamentjs:  this  would  satisfy  the  wishes 
and   appease  the  discontents   of  the   na- 
tion :    it  would  give  them  indemnity  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future;  it 
would  /estore  and  preserve  the  lost  balance 
of  the  constitution,  and  establish  a  hap- 
py union  and  good  agreement  between 
Lmg  and  peopljs.'-^On  the  motion  that  the 
petition  do  lie  on  the  table, 

Mr.  brand  ro^e  to  second  the  motion, 
and  in  so  diiing  he  felt,  he  said,  peculiar 
gratification,  as  well  from  a  solicitude  for 
the  object  which  the  petition  had  in  view, 
and  the  tone  in  whicn  it  was  expressed, 
as  from  just  deference  for  the  invitation 
with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by  the 
meeting,  from  which  this  petition  ema* 
nated.  To  the  character  .of  that  invitation 
he  could  not  be  insensible,  and  he  cer- 
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tainly  should  endeavour  to  justify  it,  bj 
giving  all  the  support  ini  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  that  important  object 
which  the  petitioners  sought  to  attain. 
Those  who  had  heard,  or  who  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  discussions 
which  took  place  at  the  meeting  from 
which  this  petition  emanated,  could  noC 
fail  highly  to  estimate  the  eloquence,  the 
talents,  the  learning  and  the  argument  by 
which  it  was  distinguished,  and  the  title  of 
such  a  meeting,  to  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment.  It  were  anxiously  to  be  wished 
that  all  the  meetings  which  had  taken 
place  upon  the  subject  of  reform,  had  been 
mfluenced  by  the  wise  example  upon 
which  this  petition  proceeded;  that  the 
same  spirit  of  moderation,  firmness,  and 
good  sense  had  universally  prevailed. 
The  existence  and  pressure  of  the  public 
distress  alluded  to  by  the  petitioners, 
could  not  be  denied ;  but  it  might  be  said 
that  the  remedy  which  they  proposed  wat 
doubtful.  He,  however,  was  fully  con- 
yinced  that  a  parliamentary  reform  would 
be  the  roost  safe  and  efficacious  remedy 
that  could  be  devised  to  relieve  and  to 
satisfy  the  country.  But  in  stating  this 
opinion  he  begged  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood as  in  no  degree  concurring  with 
those  vague,  dangerous,  and  impracticable 
doctrines,  which  some  persons  had  the 
temerity,  the  wildness,  and  he  would  say, 
the  auaacity  to  promulgate.  These  doG« 
trines  were,  indeed,  not  only  rash  and 
dangerous,  but  totally  novel,  for  notwith- 
standing the  confidence  with  which  they 
were  advanced,  it  was  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  such  doctrines  had  no  foundation 
whatever  in  the  history  of  our  constitution 
or  country.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  stating  his  conviction,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  septennial  law  would 
serve  to  restore  the  best  practice  of  the 
constitution.  As  for  the  proposition  of 
universal  suffrage,  he  decidedly  disap- 
proved of  it.  He  should,  indeed,  feel  it 
his  bounden  duty  to  oppose  the  adoption 
of  that  principle,  convinced  that  it  would 
tend  not  only  to  produce  universal  confu- 
sion, but  lead  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  popular  part  of  the  constitution. 
But  to  return  to  the  petition  before  the 
House,  he  had  tbe  more  satisfaction  ia 
supporting  it,  as  it  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  farrago  of  absurdities 
under  the  name  of  petitions,  which  had 
been  lately  introduced.  This  petition 
contained  a  temperate  statement  of  unde- 
niable griey«DceS|  and  solicited  conatitu- 
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tlonal  redress.  It  was,  indeed,  throaghout 
1^0  unexceptionable  in  its  character,  that 
he  heartily  hoped  that  its  example  would 
l^e  universally  imitated  by  all  tluise  who 
really  sought  for  parliamentary  reform; 
for  to  support  such  petitions,  he  should 
ever  be  forward  and  active. 

Mr.  EUiot  said,  that  he  always  felt  a 
certain  degree  of  pain  in  adverting  to  what 
was  called  parliamentary  reform,  because 
Upon  that  subject  he  decidedly  differed 
^om  many  persons  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  respect,  and  with  whom 
he  generally  concurred  upon  important 
points  of  public  policy.  The  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed  on  former  occa- 
aions  had  indeed  undergone  no  change 
whatever,  but  had  derived  additional  connr- 
matioii  from  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
stitution which  the  reformers  sought  to 
alter,  or  as  they  ^aid,  to  amend,  had  car- 
ried this  country  through  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled difficulties,  and  would,  he  had 
DO  doubt,  enable  us  fo  surmount  all  the 
obstacles  which  we  had  yet  to  encounter. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  the  House  would 
excuse  his  anxiety  to  urge  that  it  should 
]^ause,  particularly  at  present,  when  so 
much  vague  and  dangerous  theory  was 
i(fioat,  before  it  consented  to  touch  the 
great  and  complicated  frame  of  the  con- 
stitution—before it  entertained  any  pro- 
position to  innovate  upon  such  a'  system. 
He  begged  that  gentlemen  of  all  parties 
friendly  to  the  m^m  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, would  look  to  the  quarters  from 
which  the  new '  theories  emanated.  The 
views  and  conduct  of  many  of  the  actors 
in  this  great  drama  were  perfectly  well 
known ;  indeed,  they  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood, and  he  trusted  that  that  House, 
including  the  moderate  reformers,  would 
fiot  agree  to  throw  open  the  constitution 
of  this  country  to  the  speculations  of  those 
state  architects.  The  doctrines  which 
were  openly  promulgated,  the  publications 
which  were  so  actively  diffused,  could  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  what  these  persons  had  in 
tiew,  but  he  confided  in  the  firmness  of 
that  House,  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
country,  to  preserve  our  invaluable  con- 
stitution entire  and  unimpaired. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Sir  Fronds  Burdeit  roae  to  present  a' 
petition  upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax 
audits  vicinity.  He  had  several  others 
from  the  same  part  of  the  country,  upon 
the  same  subjectt  and  he  took  that  oppor- 


tunity of  protesting  against  ft  dootriiiey 
with  respect  to  presenting  petitions,  wbfch 
had  recenUy  been  urged.  He  considered 
it  as  throwing  an  unfkir  onus  upon  tbe 
shoulders  of  members  of  that  House,  w&o» 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  received  p^ 
titions  from  the  people,  and  presented 
them  there;  it  formed  likewise  an  hn« 
pediment  to  the  exercise  of  that  right  of 
petitioning  which  every  EngKshman  poi- 
sessed.  He  begeed  leave  distinctly  tl» 
state,  that  he  had  not  thought  it  his  dutr 
to  read  the  petition  he  then  held  in  his 
hand.  He  had  merely  looked  to  what 
was  its  prayer,  and  its  general  purport ; 
he  had  not  examined  whether  the  lan- 
guage was  such  as  the  House  might  deem 
offensive;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  think  he 
should  be  acting  fairly,  if  he  presumed  ta 
intercept,  by  any  exercise  of  his  private 
judgment  and  discretion,  the  right  of  the 
petitioners  to  appeal  to  that  House  in 
whatever  way  they  thought  the  most  likely 
to  obtain  their  end.  It  was  the  duty  of 
members  to  present  petitions  when  theft 
fellow  subjects  requested  it,  and  to  leave  it 
io  the  House  to  determine  whether  thev 
should  be  recdive'd  or  n6t«  At '  the'si^me 
time,  however,  he  mUit  observe,  Ihat'he 
thought  the  right  6f  refecting  a  pelitioto, 
as  exercised  by  ihat  Hmise,  a  Very  qulks- 
tionaftle  brivilegls.  *With'retp^  to '  the 
paition,  ne  now  had  to  pr^ent,  he  didl 
not  consider  himself  answerable  for  whut 
it  contained,  nor  bdubd  to  support  any  of 
its  principles  or  opinions*  His  conduct 
upon  the  great  question  of  parliamentihry 
reform  would  not  be  regulated  by  an^  or 
all  of  the  petitions  that  had  been,  or  might 
be,  presented  on  the  subject.  He  felt 
himself  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  his  own 
course;  and  though  be  migbt  entertain 
different  notions  from  some,  he  was  no  less 
anxious  for  the  attamment  of  the  common 
end — a  constitutional  reform  6f  that 
House.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  when 
he  was  persuaded  it  would  be  impossible 
to  defer  that  most  important  subject  much 
longer;  and  if  it  was  fairly  and  eandidly 
examined,  be  was  sur^  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  wonld  be  satisfied.  Biit  if  their 
petitions  were  not  attended  to,  the  safe^ 
and  tranquiQity  of  the  country  would  he 
endangered.  Bj  a  calm,  a  sincere,  and  e 
deliberate  consideratioo  of  the  subject, 
the  people  might  atfll  be  nniled  with  thai 
House  m  the  support  and  defence  oi  the 
crown ;  and  that  onion  was  noft  devoody 
to  be  wished  for.  He  should  coddode 
by  mofi^g  tiMI  the  petitiM  be  brought  op. 
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Tha  CftiBitfPifr  of  tie  Exckumer  laid. 
li*.  sbonld  ^  vpoo  the  Chair  to  ftatt^ 
whatb^  hit  coDceptioA  of  the  duty  that 
h^ikgtii  14  i|  member  of  parliamant  in 
pyaaaiifiog  a  petition,  waa  cocrect  or  001;^ 
^ccordiQg  to  that  cooc^ptioo,  any  member 
MCfMiioft  *  patitioD,  wai  bouod  to  state 
file  ituMtance  of  it,  and  in  itatiog  it,  was 
fl^iiallj  bound  to  answer  whether  it  con- 
f^iOM  any  thiog  objectionable  or  offen* 
aivff  If  soch  was  not  to  be  the  duty  of 
mesDbers,  the  table  of  that  House  mi^ht 
bo  covered,  and  their  joomals  filled  with 
Iha  most  atrocious  libels  against  the  con* 
fliUttipn  of  the  country.  Ife  would  there- 
fore as)(  the  hon*  baronet  whether  he  had 
read  thii  present  petition. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  from  the 
time  when  there  was  any  memorial  exist- 
ixh^  of  the  proceedinffs  of  parliament,  two 
poiats  ifere  indubitMily  clear«  first,  that 
It  vas  ^  duty  of  every  member,  when  be 
prepanted  a  petition,  to  state  its  sub- 
aUBce;  and  the  House  would  judjge  how 
&r  A  mamiber  coukl  do  that  wiAoot  read- 
iog  it:  secondly,  it  was  a  duty  equally 
iBCwmbent  on  a  member  to  take  care,  that 
ivhate?er  m^ht  bp  the  allegations  of  a  pe- 
tition, they  should  be  couched  in  proper 
wd  respectful  language.  Unless  parliai> 
menl,  tnerefore,  were  disposed  to  depart 
ttom  all  its  ancient  usages  in  that  respect, 
ft  would  continue  to  enforce  those  duties. 
He  bad  never  beard  or  read  any  tbinc 
contrary  to  what  he  then  laid  down,  and 
the  House  would  abide  by  its  accustomed 
forma,  if  it  did  not  wish  to  introduce  a 
Heir  rule. 

Sir  F*  Burden  replied,  that  he  could 
only  aa^i  he  bad  perused  an  abstract  of 
the  petition,  and  (^ew  its  purport;  but 
be  could  not  ssy,  whether  the  language 
was  sufficiently  gepile  and  polite  to  enter 
a  lady's  ear,  or  the  equally  delicate  and 
diseated  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I|  struck  bim»  indeed,  that  it  would  be 
peculiarly  difecult  to  find  expressions  so 
pice  as  lo  give  no  offence.  How  were 
M>e  people  to  complain  pi  that  House,  but 
io  ^be  language  of  repro^  ?  Tt^  Ian- 
giitte  might  be  yery  U]^^^  and  yet  very 
iwpleawit  tp  themselves.  With  respect 
to  the  petition,  he  had  stated  that  in  fub- 
ptanoe  it  coRmlaiaed  of  a  defective  repr^ 
acntation  of  toe  people  in  that  House,  and 
be  was  not  avare,  nor  did  be  believe,  that 
it  contained  any  ofensive  bnmpg^ 

The  Spc0ter,  Tl^  bpm  Mraiet  baa 
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goi^  of  die  (letitton,  oflensive  lo  the  bo? 
nour  and  dignity  of  this  House. 

Sir  F.  BwrdetU  There  is  another  thmg 
I  wish  to  mention.  I  have  received  a  great 
number  of  petitions,  and  I  declare  I  would 
not  undertake  to  read  them  all,  for  any 
consideration.  It  would  occupy  me  the 
whole  time  of  the  session. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  thai 
though  the  boo.  baronet  had  not  read, 
nor  meant  to  read,  all  his  petitions,  vol 
the  House  was  expected  to  undergo  that 
operation ;  and  unless  the  wholesome  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Chair  was  adopted,  what 
would  be  the  conseouence  I  Tbat  House 
would  have  to  pertorm  the  painful  dutv 
of  listening  to  petitions,  which,  from  their 
intemperate  and  insulting  language,  ii 
would  afterwards  be  compelled  to  reject* 
He  knew  there  waa  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty  in  speaking  upon  such  a  subject, 
and  he,  for  one,  should  be  disposed  to 
follow  die  advice  tbat  had  been  given  by 
the  hiffhest  authoritv  in  that  House,  that  * 
their  doors  should  be  opened  as  wide  aa 
possible  for  the  reception  of  petition^ 
But  there  was  a  line  to  be  drawn ;  nor  did 
he  conceive  that  it  was  the  absolute  duty 
of  a  member  to  present  whatever  petitio0a 
might  be  o&red  to  him.  A  petition,  in 
fact,  had  been  put  into  his  own  handa  that 
very  day,  but  oe  felt  it  bis  dotv  to  object 
to  It;  not  because  it  containeo  any  tniiig 
offiansive  to  the  dignity  of  parliament,  but 
because  he  bad  no  knowledge  pf  the  facta 
which  it  alleged.  .  He  understood  the 
cheer  of  the  hon.  gendeman  oppoaite,  but 
he  must  still  venture  to  think  that  his  mo* 
tive  was  correct.  Had  he  presented  the 
petition,  he  sbonld  have  considered  himr 
self  as  an  instrument,  in  laving  upon  the 
table  of  that  House  severe  charges  against 
an  individual  who  was  named  m  it.  He 
might  have  auted,  and  truly,  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  that  the  language  waa 
inoffensive;  but  having  read  it  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  ought  not  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  his  boo.  and  lean^ 
ed  friend  had  carried  the  rule  now  coa* 
tended  for,  with  respect  to  petjtk>na,  a 
step  fiirtber.  It  was  not  enough  tbat  ft 
mefnber  must  ascertain  whether  the  lan- 
guage was  unobjectionable;  but  he  most 
also  see  whether  the  subject  itself  was  fip 
to  be  laid  before  parliament  s  a  previous 
inquiry  into  facts  was  to  be  insUtuted^ 
ana  he  supposed  the  partial  were  to  bo 
called  to  Torify  their  slatements.  He  im« 
plored  hia  hon*  Md  loamed  friend,  in  hif 
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new  tituntion  of  presenting  j^etitions  firom 
the  people  complaining  of  their  grievances, 
to  revbe  the  rule  which  he  hadlaid  down 
for  himself.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  totally  and  entirely  misconceived  the 
duty  of  a  member  of  parliament  (which 
was,  indeed,  often  painful  and  disagree- 
able), upon  the  subject  of  presenting  peti- 
tions. He  had  oflen  felt  the  evil,  but  it 
\ras  a  necessary  one ;  and  when  a  petition 
was  brought  u>rward,  containing  matter 
of  charge  against  another  individual,  the 
only  remedy  was  to  let  the  other  party  put 
in  his  answer:  but  it  was  most  irregular  to 
obstruct  the  subject's  right  of  petitioning 
by  the  interposition  of  their  own  private 
judgment. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  be  had  only 
aentback  the  petition,  that  it  might  be 
revised;  and  that  was  one  advantage  of 
reading  petitions  befbre  they  were  pre- 
aented. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  if  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  memoer  of  parliament  to  present  pe- 
titions, it  was  no  less  a  duty  to  read  them 
first.     He  could  not  conceive  how  any 
person  could  bring  forward  a  petition,  and 
at  the  same  time  declare  he  had  not  pe- 
rused it.    That  House  had  no  other  pro- 
tection against  insult,  than  in  the  confi- 
dence  which  it  reposed  in  its  own  mem- 
bers.   With  respect  to  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  parliament  to  present  whatever 
petitions  may  be  offered  to  him,  he  could 
not  go  so  far  as  some  hon.  gentlemen 
seemed  inclined  to  do.     If  a  member  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  allegations  of  a 
petition  was  false,  he  was  bound  to  refuse 
presenting  it.      When,  also,   a  petition 
contained  serious  charges  against  an  in- 
dividual, and  that  individual  was  not  pre- 
viously aware  that  such  a  petition  was 
about  to  be  brought  forward,  he  conceived 
a  member  should  refuse  it.    Of  course  he 
excepted  charges  against  a  governor  of  a 
distant  colony,  and  similar  cases ;  but  if 
the  party  against  whom  the  petition  might 
be  directed  was  in  the  country,  he  thought 
every  man  would  only  do  his  duty  in  not 
presenting  such  a  petition,  unless  notice 
of  it  was  given  to  the  party  accused ;  for 
no  one  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  hazard 
of  an   unfounded  calumny  through  that 
House.     A  petition,  containing  not  one 
particle  of  truth,  might  otherwue  be  laid 
upon  their  table,  printed  in  their  votes, 
and  circulated   tJiroughoot   the  country, 
and  when  all  the  mischief  was  done,  an- 
other petition  might  come  forward,  di*- 
prorip^  all  that  the  foraier  bad  alleged* 


Mr.  Ahercrtmhie  contended,  that  the 
House  was  departing  widely  from  the 
question  really  before  it.  The  Speaker 
had  declared  that  the  hon.  baronet  bad 
complied  with  the  forms  which  the  House 
required,  by  asserting  that  the  petitioia 
contained  nothing  offensive  or  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  and  honour. 

The  Speaker  here  interrupted  the  hon* 
member,  by  observing,  that  with  respect 
to  the  last  point,  it  could  only  be  a  matter 
of  the  hon.  baronet's  own  judgment :  but 
he  begged  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  as  no  member,  out  of  doors,  was 
compellable  to  accept  a  petition,  so  no 
member  in  Uiat  House  was  entitled  to 
present  one  of  which  he  could  not  aver 
that  he  knew  the  nature. 

Mr.  Abercrombiej  in  continuatioOi  ssidt 
that   the  policy  which  the  House  now 
seemed  disposed  to  adopt,  as  well  as  the 
time  selected  for  that  policy,  were  ex- 
tremely exceptionable.    He  would  go  aa 
far  as  any  one,  in  receiving  petitions,  and 
giye  all  possible  latitude  even  to  those 
which  complained  of  the  want  of  a  due 
representation    of   the    people   in    that 
House.     To  be  sure,  it  was  extremely 
unpleasant  to  the  House  to  be  told  of 
corruption  and   undue  influence,   which 
might  or  might  not  be  true ;  but  if  it  ap> 
peared  to  the  House  that  more  was  said 
than  was  at  all  necessary  to  the  statement 
of  grievances,  and  if  thei^  appeared  a 
voluntary  and  deliberate  oiBence  against 
the  character  and  dignity  of  the  Houses 
then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  reject  the  petition.    But  the  policy  of 
the  present  objections  was  very  question- 
able.   They  should  decide  not  on  circum- 
stances merely,  but  on  the  strict  usage  of 
parliament.    An  attempt  was  now  made 
to  oppose  an  additional  barrier  against 
the  reception  of  petitions,  by  a  strict  ex- 
amination  of  every   member  presenting 
them,  and  by  interrogating   him  as  to 
whether  he  had  read  them,  and  if  he  hap- 
pened not  to  have  read  them  throughottf» 
to  move  for  their  rejection.     The  boo. 
baronet  had  said,  that  he  had  read  the 
prayer  and  an  abstract  of  the  contents  t 
but  the  ouestion  was  simply,  whether  an 
individual  member's  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  offensive  matter  was  to  be  taken* 
The  hon  baronet  had  said,  that  he  had  so 
many  to  present  that  he  had  not  time  to 
read  them  all.  It  was  his  duty  to  know  the 
substance,  and  it  appeared  that  be  did  so, 
though  he  bad  not  read  the  petition  tk^nn 
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throff  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  peti- 
tions. The  language  of  a  petition  might 
Teceire  a  great  variety  of  constructions 
Ihnn  different  persons.  The  learned  attor- 
ney-general  bad  said,  that  he  had  refused 
to  present  a  petition  because  it  contained 
charges  against  individuals:  there  was 
nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  that.  He 
■houid  wish  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
late  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  occasionally 
oflbred  petitions  which  he  candidly  stated 
fte  was  not  prepared  to  support.  That 
eminent  man  had  said,  that  the  House 
ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  complaints 
«na  prayers  of  petitioners;  that  he  would 

eto  the  extent  of  presenting  a  petition ; 
t  ti>at  the  petitioner  had  no  right  to 
expect  any  thing  more  from  him.  He 
believedi  were  Mr.  Whitbread  fortunately 
now  a  member  of  that  Hous^  he  would 
fiare  opposed  firmly  the  sort  of  examina- 
tion which  the  learned  attorney-general 
appeared  desirous  to  introduce,  with  die 
professed  view  of  finding  whether  a  peti- 
tion contained  any  thing  disrespectful. 
•  Mr.  Canmn^  said,  that  as  to  any  exer- 
cise of  discretion  which  a  member  might 
think  necessary  in  gOTcming  his  conduct, 
that  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  subject  then 
before  them.  One  thing  the  Chair  had 
distinctly  laid  down,  which,  till  over-ruled 
by  higher  authority,  if  higher  could  be 
found,  that  House  was  bound  to  observe. 
They  had  a  right  so  exact  from  every 
member  Who  presented  a  petition,  that  he 
tbonld  first  read  that  peution.  With  re- 
gard to  what  the  hon.  member  who  spoke 
bst  had  attempted  to  engraft  upon  the 
qoettion,  about  examinations  and  cross- 
examinations,  he  should  get  rid  of  them 
al  once ;  for  upon  every  petition  presented 
by  the  hon.  baronet,  it  would  be  enough 
to  ask  the  simple  question,  have  you  read 
it?  If  answered  in  the  negative,  the 
House  was  bound  to  refuse  its  being 
brought  up. 

Sir  GUiert  Heathcote  observed,  that  the 
last  right  hon.  gentleman  had  already 
made  his  declaration  against  all  reform ; 
and  he  might  therefore  think  a  petition 
praying  for  it  quite  indecorous.  But  how 
coald  it  appear  so  to  those  who  were 
friends  to  reform,  and  must  therefbre 
think  such  a  petition  constitutional  ?  The 
cuestion  about  presenting  petitions  roust, 
vierefore,  in  his  mind,  be  resolved  into 
merely  a  matter  of  individual  Judgment  as 
to  its  exercise. 

Mr,  Canm9^  said,  that  the  hon.  baronet 
bad  etrtaiiily  miaanderstood  hlnu     He 


hflU  not  said,  whether  a  member  ougtit  Cd 
use  his  own  judgment  or  not ;  but  that,  by 
the  rule  of  the  House,  he  ought  to  read 
a  petition  before  he  presented  it.  Hial 
was  matter  of  fact,  ana  not  of  opinion. 

On  the  motion,  that  the  petition  l>^ 
brought  up, 

Mr.  Canning  requested  to  know  whether 
the  hon.  baronet  had  read  it. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  it  was  extremely 
possible  to  imagine  that  a  member  of  parlia* 
ment  could  not  read  writing.  There  cer- 
tainly was  a  time  when  many  members 
who  sat  in  that  House  could  not^  and  if 
the  present  doctrine  was  to  be  enforced, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  reading 
one  of  the  qualifications  for  a  seat  in  par« 
liament.  Ail  he  should  say  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was,  that  he  would  not 
answer  any  question  he  might  put  to  him. 
He  stood  there  to  represent  the  grievances 
of  the  country ;  grievances  so  enormous 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  borne.  He 
spoke  the  language,  not  of  himself,  but  of 
half  a  million  of  Englishmen ;  and  was  the 
House  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  listen 
to  that  voice  ?  Was  it  to  be  endured,  in 
such  a  moment,  when  the  nation  was 
complaining  of  its  wrongs  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  that  lawyers  should  get  up 
and  cross-examine  any  member  who^  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty,  laid  before  them 
the  petitions  of  the  people?  Were  they 
to  be  told,  one  day,  that  the  names  of  pe- 
titioners must  appear  upon  the  parch- 
ment, and  another  day,  that  members, 
must  read  every  petition  they  present,  or 
it  would  be  rejected  i  Were  such  forma- 
lities to  stand  between  the  people  and 
their  representatives;  and  if  not  complied 
with,  were  the  former  to  be  dismissed 
without  a  hearing  ?  Was  that  a  time  to 
erect  such  a  barrier?  He  had  already 
said,  that  he  had  perused  extracts  from 
the  petition,  and  that  he  knew  its  purport; 
but  lie  was  sure,  if  either  himself  or  the 
House  must  read  every  word  contained 
in  the  petitions  he  had  to  present,  it 
would  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. He  should  say  nothing  more  than 
merely  move  that  the  petition  be  brought 
up. 

Mr.  Canning — In  order  to  explain 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  present  question, 
and  that  the  House  may  distinctly  under- 
stand  my  motives,  in  the  course  I  mean  to 
pursue,  I  request  you,  Sir,  to  lay  down 
again,  the  practice  of  parliament  upon 
tnese  occasions. 

The  Bpeak^r^l  am  at  all  times  ready 
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«•  obey  the  wiih.  nf  Ibe H^oae;  I4P«o* 
ddiibtedly  eoQoeif»  ille  be  the  boimdea 
dii^  ef  ever^  meiober  who  preaents  e 
powoa  t(^  %)m  Hou«e  previoualj  lo  cMd 
It,  that  be  may  know  km  coDlenli* 
,  Mr.  Coiinuvf^Xbenupqii  that  irooDd, 
Sir,  and  from  a  complete  convictioo  the! 
we  nraat  efcUke  by  ouv  vulea,  that  vo  must 
uphold  your  autbority*  if  we  wouM  n#t 
cooipKNmse  our  own  dignHy  and  honaur, 
aa  ml  aa  the  safety  of  the  ooiMtitatioo« 
I  most  unwillingly,  bat  feroed  to  it  by  tba 
liaa.  baronet  himaelf^  object  to  the  being* 
joe  up  of  this  annc^d  petition. 

Mr.  Broughmi  e»pce$8ed  the  moat  tin- 
eere  reapect  and  deference  for  |he  opiaioo 
of  the  Chair,  but  yet    he  iaopfered  the 
HouMit  as  it  valued  tibe  safety  of  the  god- 
atitutioni  as  it  valued  the  safety  of  the 
wMe  kiagdamf  to  pause  a  little  before  it 
entered  upoa  that  course  into  which  the 
seali  and  he  would  aay,  the  presumption 
of  the  right  honjrentleman  waa  about  to 
preeipitate  it    Tm  right  hon,  gentleman 
talked  about  <sertain  rmea  and  practices  of 
Ijbit  House*  BA  if  they  were  tangible  things, 
as  if  they  could  be  found  upon  their  jour- 
wda  and  records,  while  in  net  he  was  only 
appealing  to  a  diciumt  highly  venerable 
indeed,  but  still  de6cient,  because  not  put 
into  their  votes,  nor  saoctioaed  by  their 
deliberate    authority:   and    he  had  en* 
grafted  upon   that  opinion,   the  charac- 
ter of  which  no  man  was  less  diapoiBed  to 
tindarvalue  than  himself,  an  assuvptioo 
of  p^er,  which  he  believed  was  then  as- 
serted for  the  first  time  since  parliaments 
had  been  known*    He  would  now  show 
that  right  boo.  geatlemaa,  that  be  did  not 
know  where  he  was  proceeding  with  his 
threats.    The  right  non.  gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  warn  the  members  of 
that  House,  whose  duty  it  nught  be  to 
Dresent  the  thousand  petitions  backed  by 
Wf  a  million  of  their  fellow  subjects,  that 
as  often  as  they  came  forward  with  those 
petitions,  he  would  put  a  question  to  them 
which  they  must  answer.    Must !  [Hear, 
hear  I3    He,  however,  would  beg  leave  to 
tell  ihni  right  hoo.  gentleman  that  no  in* 
dividual  member  of  that  House  had  a  right 
to  put  any,  question  to  another  member. 
He  miglH  move  the  Chair  to  put  such 
question,  but  the  Chair  itself  could  not 
proceed  to  put  them  without  the  permis- 
aipn  of  the  House,  wbif^h  waa  the  deposi- 
tory of  its  own  privileges.    It  was  for  the 
Hmse,  and  not  for  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, or  any  of  his  various  colleagues,  to 
decide  what  queations  should  be  propoied. 


Tbarw  was.  another  queatbn.  ronnactpjl 
with  the  preaent  subject  that  abould  iiol 
ha  foi^tteo*  MenibarB  who  had  petir 
tiooa  to  presen^  and  having  didj^  caaid 
those  petitiona  (a  grater  innovation  be 
beUevad  waa  never  attempted),  were  tbea 
to  be  asked,  whetbor*  according  to  the 
beat  of  tt^ir  judgments,  they  apf^ared  to 
be  couched  in  oroper  mid  lespcvtAil  kmp 
ffiiage  ?  Woutd  such  things  be  tolerated^ 
He  should  make  no  fixrther  coasment  up«9 
this  novel  and.  extraoi'dinary  doctrmoy  ia- 
(roda^ed  at  a  nsomeat  when  all  i?-«|fr»^ 
was  sanding  petitions  for  a  redress  of  gdew 
ancea.  He  would  only  once  more  ^qot 
jure  the  Houaa  to  pause,  befone  it  tfifWJr 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  aanc^^onea 
a  new  practice,  of  which  no  vestige  was  to 
be  found  amongst  its  atanding  ordeca  or 
reffulations. 

Mr.  BaAurti  said,  that  the  boo.  w4 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had 
treated  the  questimi  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary w^jjT,  and  had  entirely  departed  from 
the  original  question,  whidi  was  simplw 
«( that  the  petition  be  brought  up,"    It 
was  said,  that  a  queation  to  a  member  waa 
to  be  put  by  the  order  of  the  Houae  froqs 
the  Chair.    In  strict  formality  this  waa  cerr 
taialy  true.    9ut  was  it  absolutely  iieeea* 
sary  ?      Was  it  not  one  of  those  forma 
which  mights  without  the  slightest  loss  of 
dignity,  and  with  much  cont enience,  be 
dii^|)ensed  with?     Was  it  any  novelty  to 
dispense  with  it  ?    The  novelty  was,  that 
any    MQtleman   presenting    a   petitioo* 
slioula  make  it  a  part  of  his  speech  oa  the 
occasion  to  say,  positively  "  I  have  not  read 
this  petition.'*  This  was  really  the  only  uot 
vel^.     An  hon,  gentleman  had  alluded 
to  the  opinion  of  the  hite  Mr.  Whitbread, 
that  in  presenting  petitions  a  member  did 
not  make  himself  answerable  for  their  con- 
tents.    For  his  own  part  he  could  only 
say,  that  he  never  had  heard  Mr.  Whit- 
bread express  such  an  opinion ;  but  be  w^a 
very  confident  that  be  had  often  heard  him 
say,  on  presentins  a  petition  to  that  Houac^ 
that  he  had  locNced  it  over,  and  faQii4 
nothing  offensive  in  it.     And  the  same 
thing  was  always  expressed  or  implied  bf 
any  member  who  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House.    But  it  was  said,  {bnsootb,  ttM 
there  was  no  written  law  for  this*    Was  it 
necessary  that  every  rule  or  reguUtion 
should  be  written?      Were  those  Jawa 
only  to  be  conformed  tp    which   were 
written  laws?      Where  was  the  written 
lasr  to  be  found  thai  the  eldest  aoa  ibtfuld 
inherit  roal  property  ?  and  yn»  wffitk  ibo 
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prindplM  of  tbie  bon.  tM  reimed  geotte*' 
fottit  this  was  an  iDnovatiOD^IiecAtne  it  was 
not  a  unitten  latr.  Where  w^re  #e  to 
look  for'lawf  but  in  tbeiiiimemorial  usage, 
the  estperience,  'And  the  wisdom  of  our 
AocestofB  ?  Id  comtnoo  parbmce  it  might 
with  perfect  correctness  be  said»  that  a 

aoestion  was  put  by  one  member  to  ano- 
^er,  although  in  point  bf  strict,  though 
lb  c6tamon  cases  unobserved,  formality^  it 
#a8  BUppOsed  to  be  put  by  the  House 
(hroufh  the  Chair,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Che  Dfember;  and  this  might  be  correctly 
mad  in  the  same  way  that  a  member  would, 
'*  I  will  not  have  a  divislbn^"  and  so  on. 
Wben  it  became  the  practice  formembers 
to  get  'bundles  of  petitions  wholesale, 
whid),  when  they  come  to  present  to  the 
Houae,'they  say  they  have  not  read,  by 
aucha  confession  they  not  only  showed 
^isr^pect  towards  the  petitioned, '  btit 
also  towards  the  Hoitse.  It  was  'hi^Iy 
proper' that  before  tecehhifg  a  petiUon  the 
House  Mbould  hate  the  sanctfon  of  at  least 
Me  of  Its  members,  that  'it  contained  no 
improper  matter.  He  did  not  object  to 
receivmg  these  petitions,  though  he 
thought  that  some  which  had  been  receiv- 
M  were  objectionable.  Petitions  taiight 
abmedmes  be  ofiered  by  those  who  would 
be  glad'  to  Bud  them  rejedted.  He  meant ' 
to  ImpVite  nothing  of  this  kind  to  this  faon. 
baronet.  It  was  too  nmch  now  to  go 
tglrinut  the  eznerlence  of  ages.  He  thought 
it  unworthy  or  the  hon.  baronet  to  suppose 
the  possibiuty  of  a  member  of  parliament 
not  Dting  able  to  reod.  The  rule  was  no 
Impediment  to  a  member's  privilege,  but 
was  useful  to  the  whole  House.  He  would 
Stand  upon  the  practice  of  the  House» 
which  was  not  thos  to  be  gotrid  of,  though 
it  was  unpleasant  to  reject  a  petition.  If 
it  was  rejected,  the  fault  rested  with  the 
hon.  mover,  who' would  not  comply  with 
the  ptactice  of  the  House. 

Sir  SamudKowiittijff  before  the  question 
went  to  the  vote,  declared  his  anxiety  to 
stale  the  ffround  of  his  decision.  He 
would  in  we  first  place  contend,  tbat  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  member  to  read,  previ- 
ously to  its  being  presented  to  the  House, 
any  petition  that  be  introduced.  Whibt, 
hwever  be  toosidered  such  the  duty  of 
the  member,  he  most  still  vote  fbr  the  re- 
ception of  the  present  petition,  because, 
from  circamslances,  tbe  rule  diould  not 
be  bvariabie.  There  might  be  cases, 
Miere  petitions  on  snbjecu  of  pressing 
iioportance  were  veiy  nnmerooa,  where 
great  inooiiveaiaice  woldd  eoMie  fiom 


readibg  evety  stotence  as  *was  deehredliiir 
die  hon.  baronet  in  the  present,  in  which 
tbe  rule  might  be  relaxed  with  reasonable 
indulgence.  Besides,  the  hon.  baronet 
had  uso  apprned  the  House  that  he  had 
looked  over  the  petition  generally,  and 
that  he  believed  it  was  inoffensive  in  man- 
ner  and  substance.  This  assurance  he 
must  fee],  under  all  circumstances  to  be 
suftefent ;  and  he  begged  to  put  it  to  the 
House,  when  it  considered  the  agitated 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  severe  pres- 
sure undsT  which  ill  cfesses  of  society 
suffered,  aad  none  fai  a  more  aggravatra 
degree  than  the  petitioners  Whose  nnryer 
#as' before  them— -when  It  was  recofiecteA 
how  strong  an  anxiety  was  expressed^  in 
the  discussion  of  a  former  evenrog,  for  that 
Houie  'to  diBose  itnO  encourage  a  good 
t^tttper  amongst  the  people,  whether  they 
dU^DOwtbgo  6m  0f&Se  way  on  dis* 
putable  'points,  paiticdlarlV  when  aware 
that  such  conduc^t  wbuld 'be  represented 
abrdad  in  the  wotst  poteible  way^  ataid 
woiAd  thus  widen  the  bi^bh  between  par- 
liament and' the  people,  if  any  such  breadi 
now  existed. 

Lord  LascMes  said,  that  as  the  present 
petition  proceeded  from  a  part  of  the 
county  wnidh  heliad  the  honour  to  repre* 
sent,  'he  wirfied  to  oflbr  to  the  House  i^ 
fow  observations.  He  cbuld  ndt  hel|^ 
tftfniing'from  the  language  and  conduct 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  that  he  was  placed  ia 
a  situation  by  the  petitioners  and  nis  sense 
bf  duty,  which  he  had  not  himself  sought, 
and  wnich  might  even  be  considered  as  a 
hardship.  Numerous  petitions  were  sent 
him  to  present,  of  all  the  contents  of  which 
it  was  laborious  to  attain  a  knowledge,  and 
of  all  the  principles  of  which  he  might 
not  entirely  approve.  Many  of  them  camo 
from  the  county  which  he  (lord  L.}  re- 
presented, though  the  petitioners  had 
rather  chosen  to  communicate  through 
the  hon.  baronet  than  through  him.  The 
hon.  baronet  had  truly  stated,  that  he  fdt 
it  a  great  task  to  read  them  all,  and  a  rule 
which  imposed  this  task  might  be  consi- 
dered as  a  demand  with  which  he  could 
not  comply  consistently  with  presenting 
the  great  mass  of  them  which  was  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  The  House,  on  the 
other  hand,  requhred  of  every  member  who 
brought  forward  petitions,  that  he  should 
have  read  them,  and  that  they  diould  have 
the  security  of  his  judgment  and  discietioa 
against  anv  offensive  or  insultbg  bmguaM 
in  which  tnrir  framers  miffht  be  pleasedt^ 
coach  them.  HerewaitEopobtoffonDft 
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this  wai  the  matter  at  issue  between  the 
hoD.  baronet  and  the  House,  it  was  i| 
matter  of  feeling  or  convenience  with  the 
hon.  baronet,  and  he  confided  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  hon.  baronet,  that  he  would 
not  bring  parliament  ioto  a  contest  with 
the  country,  or  array  the  petitioners) 
whose  prayers  he  presented,  against  the 
assemblv  to  which  they  applied,  on  a  mere 
point  of  personal  feehng  or  accommoda- 
tion. He  was  convinced,  that  the  hon. 
baronet,  on  calm  and  mature  reflection, 
wrould  see  the  propriety  of  not  pressing 
the  House  to  a  division  m  a  case  so  unim- 
portant to  him,  while  its  conduct,  if  forced 
to  reject  the  petition,  would  be  liable  to 
aomuch  misrepresentation.  He  himself, 
coming  from  that  part  of  the  country 
where  the  petitioners  resided,  and  beine 
well  acquamted  with  their  temper  and 
situation,  not  only  from  persons!  know- 
ledge,  but  from  the  information  of  others, 
might  take  it  upon  him  to  tell  the  House, 
ihat  if  their  language  was  violent  and  in- 
temperate there  were  many  apologies  to 
be  made  for  it,  and  that  it  was  not  always 
a  true  expression  of  their  deliberate  senti- 
ipents,  or  the  real  state  of  their  minds.  In 
his  opinion,  a  wide  distinction  was  to  be 
made  between  the  designs  and  disposition 
of  the  petitioners  and  the  reprehensible 
ienoB  to  which  the  House  haa  objected* 
The  people  were  in  great  distress,  without 
employment,  or  the  prospect  of  returning 
prosperity.  In  the  extremity  of  their 
trouole  they  looked  about  for  an  alleviation 
6?  their  sufferings,  or  a  remedy  for  their 
grievances;  and  in  this  state  they  were 
told,  that  by  subscribing  their  names  to  a 
petition  for  parliamentary  reform  they 
i^ight  obtain  a  relief  from  their  burthens, 
through  political  changes,  and  secure 
themselves  against  the  recurrence  of  simi- 
lar evils.  Men  in  distress  were  not  dis- 
posed to  examine  very  scrupulously  into 
the  truth  or  propriety  of  any  measure 
that  held  out  the  hope  or  prospect  of 
a  beneficial  change.  The  petitioners, 
though  they  thus  subscribed  violent  peti- 
tions, were  not  violent  men,  and  ought 
not  to  be  judged  of  according  to  the  strict 
import  of  expressions  which  many  of  them 
dia  not  weign,  and  which  some  of  them 
did  not  understand.  The  intemperate  re- 
solutions to  which  they  came  at  public 
meetings  were  no  index  of  the  real,  deli- 
berate, and  matured  opinions  of  those  who 
voted  them  by  acclamation.  Although  he 
had  not  been  applied  to  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  petitions  which  were  put 


into  the  hands  of  the  hon.  baronet,  he 
would  tell  the  House  the  connexion  he 
had  with  some  of  the  petitioners,  and  the 
answer  he  returned  to  their  inquiries.  He 
had  been  asked  his  opinion  concerning  the 
propriety  of  a  member  presenting  petitions 
which,  from  his  political  sentiments,  he 
could  not  support ;  and  whether  he  him- 
self would  present  petitions  for  parliamen- 
tary reform.  His  reply  was,  that  he  would 
consider  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  carry  to 
the  House  any  petition  for  reform,  how- 
ever far  its  prayer  extended,  if  it  was 
couched  in  decent  and  respectful  language» 
and  contained  no  matter  menacing  or  m- 
suiting  to  the  House.  He  told  thena, 
moreover,  that  he  did  not  agree  with  them 
in  the  necessity  of  reform,  or  the  scheme 
of  reformation  they  proposed,  and  that  if 
they  thouffht  their  petition  would  have 
more  weight  when  presented  by  one  whose 
opinions  came  nearer  to  their  own,  he  would 
recommend  them  to  apply  to  another.  The 
petitioners  had  taken  nis  recommendation* 
Such  had  been  his  answer,  and  such 
was  his  conduct.  He  would  be  sorry 
that,  by  any  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  House  should  be 
driven  to  appear  regardless  of  the  appli- 
cations of  such  men  as  he  had  described^ 
or  be  placed  in  conflict  with  the  mis- 
guided, led  astray  by  those  who  took 
advantage  of  their  sufferings  to  inflame 
their  minds.  He  would  regret  this  cir- 
cumstance the  more,  because  a  refusal  of 
their  petitions  would  answer  the  very  pur- 
pose of  those  who  were  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  forwarding  them,  and  who  in- 
fused violence  and  extravagance  into  them^ 
with  the  design  of  securing  their  rejection* 
This  was  a  matter,  however,  for  the  House 
to  decide  upon ;  and  it  might  not  be  dis- 
posed to  allow  itself  to  be  approached  in 
disrespectful  langusge,  whatever  were  the 
motives  of  the  applicants.  If  the  House 
could  reconcile  itself  to  receive  them,  or 
if  the  hon.  baronet  surrendered  his  stand 
on  the  point  of  form,  he  would  be  gratified 
in  the  present  instance,  because  he  be- 
lieved tne  real  dignity  of  parliament  was 
not  involved  in  the  question.  If  he  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  conceived  that 
the  privileses,  or  the  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment would  be  comprised  by  consenting  to 
receive  the  present  petition,  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  yield  an  atom,  or  to  retire 
from  his  ground  an  inch,  though  the  House 
were  surrounded  by  half  a  million  of  men, 
or  all  the  petitioners  whose  applications 
the  hon.  baronet  stated  would  be  laid  on 
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the  taUe ;  because  be  was  convioced,  tbat 
the  surrender  of  one  privilege  from  menace 
or  intimidation  would  only  invite  farther 
attacks.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
trusted  the  hon.  baronet  would  not,  and  he 
used  the  phrase  in  no  invidious  sense, 
press  the  poiot  with  any  pertinacity  [Hear, 
near  I  j. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  expressed  a  desire,  afler 
the  candid  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  to 
aet  him  right  as  to  the  expression  used  by 
him  in  an  early  part  of  the  debate.  He 
did  not  disclaim  any  identity  of  his  opi- 
nions with  the  petitioners ;  he  only  wished 
to  be  understood  as  not  being  bound  to 
support  the  prayer  of  petitions,  which  he 
still  thought  it  his  duty  to  present.  He 
meant  to  steer  a  moderate  rational  course, 
and  to  endeavour  to  unite  all  classes  in  an 
understanding  of  the  wishes  of  the  great 
body  of  the  petitioners,  on  the  subject  of 
reform.  He  would  be  sorry  to  bring  the 
House  into  any  contest  with  the  country, 
on  a  mere  point  of  form,  or  personal 
convenience  ;  and  he  had  made  the  stand 
that  he  did  against  the  rule  laid  down,  not 
from  pertinacity,  but  because  he  thought 
the  right  of  petitioning  involved  in  the. 
question.  Some  of  the  petitions  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  he  had  read  since  he  came 
uito  the  House,  and  would  move  that  they 
be  brouj^ht  up.  He  moved,  therefore,  that 
a  petition  trom  certain  inhabitants  of 
Halifax  be  brought  up. 

Lord  Cochrane  objected  to  the  rule  that 
had  been  laid  down,  imposing  upon  a 
member  the  necessity  of  reading  petitions 
before  he  presented  them.  Cases  might 
occur,  in  which  a  member  might  receive 
so  many,  or  have  so  little  time,  that  he 
could  not  peruse  them  all,  and  thus  the 
subject  might  suffer  because  the  represent 
tativei  of  we  people  could  not  learn  their 
grievances.  He  could  not  see  any  pro- 
priety in  objecting  to  petitions  for  reform, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Commons  House, 
as  at  present  constituted,  did  not  repre- 
sent the  nation,  because  such  .allegation 
could  alone  justi^  a  call  for  reform.  That 
the  House,  which  was  filled  with  sinecu- 
rists  and  pensioners,  should  dislike  accu- 
sations or  venality  and  corruption  was 
natural;  but  it  was  their  duty  to  hear 
what  their  constituents  had  to  say  against 
thenu  He  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  such  accusations  would  not  be 
brought  against  parliament,  because  such 
reproaches  would  be  removed*  He  hoped 
he  should  succeed  in  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  -notice,  on  the  subject  of 
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places  and  pensions  Iield  by  members  of 
the  House.  If  ministers  consulted  their 
own  credit,  they  should  be  beforehand 
with  him,  and  accomplish  those  objecta 
which  he  had  in  view,  before  they  were 
compelled  either  by  a  vote  of  the  House  or 
the  voice  of  the  country. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.    . 

Sir  J*.  Burdeit  presented  three  other 
petitions  from  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  two  of  them 
praying  for  universal  suflfirage  and  annual 
parliaments,  and  one  for  annual  parlia- 
ments and  suffrage  cO'Cxtensive  with  direct 
taxation.  They  were  all  read  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  after 
hearing  these  three  petitions,  and  many 
others  that  were  offered  to  the  House  with 
the  san^e  prayer,  he  could  not  help  making 
a  few  remarks  to  counteract  the  absurd 
and  pernicious  doctrines  that  they  con- 
tained, and  to  call  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country  to  one  of  the  ridi- 
culous blunders,  or  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tions, on  which  they  all  proceeded.  He 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  some  of  the 

Eetitioners;    he  gave  them  credit  for  the 
est  intentions,  and  he  could  find  apolo- 
gies for  all  their  errors;   but  he  was  sure 
they  bad  never  read  or  considered  the  pe- 
titions which  they  subscribed ;    they  had 
never  weighed  the  principles  which  they' 
contained,  or  the  consequences  to  whica 
they  would  lead.   .They  were  goaded  on 
by  distress ;  they  felt  all  those  sufferings 
and  embarrassments  so  feelingly  described 
by  the  noble  lord  opposite;    and  when 
they  looked  for  a  remedy,  they  were  told 
by  those  who  were  too  well  informed  and 
too  artful  to  be  themselves  deceived,  that 
they  could  only  obtain  relief  by  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage.     He 
had    no    objection    that    those    subjects 
should  be  discussed,  that  they  should  be 
entertained  as  political  questions,  that  ap- 
plications should  be  made  to  the  House 
to  support  them ;   but  what  excited  his 
displeasure  was,  that  those  who  must  have 
read  the  history  of  their  country,  who  were 
not  ignorant  men,  who  had  reflected  long 
on  what  they  were  doing,  urged  the  unin- 
structed  and  illiterate  to  demand  universal 
suffrage  as  their  birthright,  to  place  it  in 
the  same  rank  with  personal  liberty  or  se« 
curity  of  property,  to  declare  it  the  an- 
cient  imprescriptible   right  of  English- 
men ;  ana  told  those  whose  opinions  they 
directed,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  it 
(M) 
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was  for  this  right  their  ancestors  fought 
and  bled.  The  men  who  raade  these 
statements  must  know  they  were  propa- 
gating delusion,  and  that  truth  and  met 
were  against  them.  He  was  not  unac- 
quainted  with  the  history  of  his  country, 
but  he  had  never  read  in  any  historian, 
or  in  any  account  of  the  constitution  of 
England,  that  our  ancestors  fought  and 
bled  for  universal  suffrage ;  or  that  in  the 
struggles  between  the  crown  and  the 
people,  on  two  very  important  occasions, 
when  our  rights  and  liberties  were  the 
subject  of  contention,  in  the  time  of  king 
John  and  Charles  Ist,  this  political  doc- 
trine was  ever  thought  of  by  onr  brave 
and  patriotic  forefathers.  In  the  former 
of  these  periods,  so  far  were  our  ances- 
tors from  allowing  universal  suffrage,  or 
every  man  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  vote,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  not  represented  at 
all ;  or  if  represented,  were  represented 
in  a  way  very  different  from  that  now 
contended  for.  They  were,  in  fact,  in 
the  state  of  the  most  degrading  villainage, 
and  treated  rather  like  beasts  of  buthren 
than  as  being  capable  of  political  right. 
Those  who  spread  the  delusive  cry  of 
universal  suffrage  could  not  be  ignorant 


dutiful  congratulations  of  this  House  to 
his  Royal  Highness,  on  the  happy  nup- 
tials of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  his  Majesty,  with  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester; 
and  to  assure  his  Royal  Highness  of  the 
sincere  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  which 
this  House  derives  from  a  circumstance 
that  must  add  so  much  domestic  happiness 
to  his  Majesty's  family.*' 

Mr.  Ponsonby  agreed  in  every  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  right  hon  gentle- 
man, both  as  to  the  high  character  of  the 
illustrious  individuals,  and  the  satisfaction 
that  must  be  felt  by  the  (louse  in  congra- 
tulating them  on  their  marriage ;  but  he 
hoped  It  would  not  be  considered  imper- 
tinent curiosity,  if  he  should  ask,  why  hie 
majesty's  ministers  had  deriated  from  the 
usual  custom  of  noticing,  in  the  Speech 
from  the  throne,  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  royal  family,  celebrated  during  the 
recess?  He  did  not  mention  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  reproach,  though  it  certainly  was 
one  of  very  censurable  negligence. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied,  that  it  had  not  been  consioered  ne- 
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lead  those  over  whom  their  influence  ex- 
tended. But  though  the  people  were 
misled,  their  opinions  should  be  treated 
with  gentleness,  and  their  errors  cor- 
rected with  mildness.  If,  instead  of 
shutting  the  doors  of  parliament  to  the 
petitions  of  public  meetings,  if  instead 
of  taking  any  severe  methods  of  prevent- 
ing these  meetings  from  assembling  to 
petition,  an  attempt  were  made  to  con- 
Tince  them  by  sound  reasoning  and  ratio- 
nal argument,  much  would  be  done  to 
conciliate  their  minds,  and  allay  their  irri- 
tation ;  much  would  be  done  for  the  cause 
of  good  order  and  constitutional  liberty. 
^Hear,  hear !  .from  all  parts  of  the  House]. 

Nuptials  of  thb  Duke  and  Duchess 
or  Gloucester.]  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  rising  to  submit  a  motion  to 
the  House,  hoped  that  they  would  pardon 
him  for  so  doing,  without  previous  notice ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  all 
io  well  acquainted  with  the  high  character 
and  virtues  of  the  ilhistrious  personages 
who  were  the  subject  of  it,  that  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  grant  the  congratu- 
lations usual  on  the  marriage  of  any 
branches  of  die  royal  family.    The  right 


of  information  in  the  Speech,  the  House 
having  been  apprised  or  its  intended  so- 
lemnisation during  the  last  session. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to  nem.  coHm 
as  were  also  Addresses  of  oongratidation 
to  the  queen  and  to  the  royal  couple. 

Addbbss  on  the  Pbincb  Rbockt's 
Speech  at  the  Opbniko  of  the  Ses- 
sion]. Lord  Valletort  appeared  at  the 
bar  with  the  report  of  the  Address.  On 
the  motion  Uiat  it  be  brought  up. 

Sir  Robert  Heron  smd,  that  the^  argu- 
ments which  had  been  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  remained  yet 
wholly  unanswered.  A  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  had,  indeed,  made  a  great 
flourish  on  the  last  night  of  this  debate. 
At  one  moment  he  appeared  so  taken  with 
the  amendment,  that  every  body  thought 
ft  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  support. 
He  hinted  at  the  resignation  of  his  office, 
probably  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
wbhing  to  do,  with  some  degree  of  iclati 
that  which  he  foresaw  most  have  been  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  amendment 
being  carried.  At  length  it  appeared  that 
the  risht  hon.  gentleman's  arguments,  if 
•Qch  Uiey  could  be  called^  weie  as  foreign 
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lo  the  Mibject  natter  of  the  •ddre88»«i  they 
were  to  the  amendmeDU  Id  the  course  of  the 
right  hoo«  geotlenao's  speech^  he  •eemed 
for  •  time  at  aloti  where  to  fix  his  pouitSi 
until  at  last  he  struck  upoo  the  question 
of  parlismeotary  reform.  Then  he  was  in 
bis  element— >tlieo  he  mounted  upon  his 
trtpody  and  agitated  and  filled  bv  the 
inspiration  of  his  muse,  he  launched  into 
the  ocean  of  his  poeticidfancy«— he  poured 
forth  ensanguined  douda— orbs  of  day 
floated  before  his  entranced  vision  until 
twilight  momentarily  obscured  them*- 
croms  of  robbers  and  assassinspeopled  his 
fertile  cooception,  and  were  associated 
with,  and  relieved  by,  reformers  and  hob- 
gobltoa.  Of  such  materials  was  the  right 
Eon.  gentleman's  speech  formed.  In  plain 
truth,  it  was  evident  that  nothing  could  be 
urged  against  the  strong  grounds  of  the 
amendment.  Its  statement  of  grievances 
was  not  exaggerated,  nor  were  its  strong 
arguments  refuted.  Sir  Robert  said,  he 
was  not  a  man  who  wished  to  press  des- 
pondenoj^  upon  the  people ;  but  he  could 
not  refrain  vom  expreiswg  his  belief,  that 
if  the  i^evernmeot  of  the  country  peiae- 
Tered  m  the  course  thev  had  of  late  years 
pursued,  no  roan  could  be  found  so  san* 
guine  as  to  believe  that  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  could  any  longer  be  paid. 
The  consequence,  then,  of  a  persever- 
ance in  this  squandering  ayttem  roust  be 
nothing  less  than  a  national  bankruptcy. 
Xn  such  a  state  of  things,  what  a  just  charge 
would  not  tlie  people  have  against  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  that  House  did  not 
exercise  and  exhaust  every  possible  re- 
source that  could  be  drawn  from  an  ex- 
tended system  of  economy,  to  avert  such 
an  evil  as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
An  bon.  member  fMr.  Bankes)  on  the 
former,  evening,  haa  said,  that  neither  the 
debt»  nor  the  taxes  which  it  occasioned, 
were  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  distress, 
and  his  argument  for  holding  this  opinion 
was  in  itself  most  extraordinary ;  it  was 
this-— that  during  the  last  year  seventeen 
millions  of  taxes  had  been  taken  from  the 
backs  of  the  people.  Now  the  bon.  mem- 
ber happened  to  be  wrong  in  his  fact  as 
well  as  his  deduaion.  The  House  well 
knew,  that  ministers,  finding  it  totally  im« 
possible  to  collect  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  the  current  account  of  last 
year's  returns,  allowed  the  half  year*s 
arrear  to  stand  over  until  the  present  year. 
This  was  a  sort  of  temporary  accommodap 
tion  to  the  people,  and  a  necessary  one ; 
but  it  was  any  thing  but  an  extinction  of 


the  daim.  I^  however,  instead  of  being  a 
postponement  of  collection,  it  had  been, 
as  was  insinuated,  an  abolition  of  the  arrear, 
and  that  this  abolition  produced  no  relief 
what  would  it  prove  but  that  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  country  had  become^from 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  more  rapid  in  its 
effect  than  the  operation  of  the  relief 
which  bad  been  extended  to  counteract 
it?— His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Cunven)  had 
on  the  last  night  said  one  thing  which  re- 
duced the  effect  of  his  otherwise  excellent 
speech — ^he  had  said  that  which  ought  not 
to  go  abroad  uncontradicted,  namely,  that 
the  pecuniary  benevolence  of  all  ranks  out 
of  doors,  in  behalf  of  their  fellow  country* 
aaen,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
S00,00tf .  Now  he  knew  it  to  be  infinitely 
greater,  for  people  of  every  sentiment,  and 
of  all  situations  and  descriptions  had  come 
forward,  and  exerted  their  best  energies 
for  the  sufferers,  indeed  their  philantro* 
pic  feeling  was  only  bounded  by  their 
means.  Besides  the  large  sums  publicly 
known,  there  were  several  private  and  lo» 
cal  subscriptions,  exclusive  of  those  which 
consisted  of  distributing  food,  raiment,  and 
the  articles  of  life,  to  the  poor,  at  reduced 
pricea— together  with  the  numerous  em^* 
ploy  meats  afforded  to  the  labouring  claasea 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  mora  out 
of  commiseration  for  their  situation  than 
of  necessity  for  their  work ;  all  theae  most 
laudable  eSorU  must  have  amounted  to 
largeandvery  extensive  relief.  Thoughthis 
was  not  the  time,  in  strict  order  of  debate^ 
to  talk  much  on  the  subject  of  economy^ 
yet  he  could  not  avoid  saying  a  little  on 
that  point.  He  would  first  allude  to  the 
army.  Now,  though  a  reduction  in  thia 
branch  of  the  public  service  would  throw 
out  of  employment  a  number  of  men  who 
deserved  well  of  their  country,  yet  no  re» 
duction  could  take  place  without  its  partial 
accompaniment  of  hardship;  but  the  fisict 
was,  that  a  reduction  in  the  army  could 
not  be  effected  without  giving  up  thit 
s^jTStem  of  foreign  policy  to  which  our  mi- 
nisters dung  with  fond  afiection.  It  could 
be  only  effected  with  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  that  the  army  was  nmin- 
tained  for  one  of  two  purposes ;  either  tis 
contradict  our  solemn  declaration,  that  we 
would  not  interfere  in  the  internal  policy 
of  the  nations  of  the  continent,  that  we 
would  not  apply  our  military  strength  to 
maintain  the  new  doctrine  of  legitiouicy, 
or  rather  of  despotism;  that  we  would  not 
make  war  against  the  people  to  keep  down 
a  spkit  of  freedom,  and  by  our  own  acts 
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belie  and  subvert  the  stedfast  principles  of 
our  own  glorious  revolution.  Or,  if  it  did 
not  mean  this,  it  must  have  been  reinforced 
end  upheld  to  keep  down  the  rising  indig- 
nation of  the  British  nation,  which  was 
aroused  by  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
tliat  army,  whose  fine  energies  were  so 
grossly  misapplied.  If  the  House  meant 
to  redress  the  bitter  grievances  of  the 
people,  the  smallest  military  peace  estab- 
lishment that  was  ever  maintained,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  all  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  but  if  they  did  not  mean  to  afford 
this  redress,  the  largest  war  establishment 
that  their  hearts  could  wish,  would  in  the 
end  be  found  wholly  and  entirely  insufficient 
to  silence  the  voice  of  the  country.— The 
next  general  head  of  retrenchment  to 
which  he  would  advert,  was  the  abolition 
of  sinecures,  useless  places,  and  pensions. 
Here  again  all  the  argument  was  on  one 
Bide ;  for  when  you  hinted  the  necessity 
of  touching  those  delightful  annuities,  you 
were  at  once  met  by  the  bugbear  of  revo- 
lution. Did  gentlemen,  for  a  moment 
suppose,  that  those  ofiices  were  conferred 
for  real  merit,  or  that  they  were  any  thing 
else  than  payments  for  past  devotion,  and 
retainers  for  future?  The  civil  list  was 
another  branch  of  economy,  to  which  he 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  had  been  well  said,  in  the  opening 
speech  for  the  address,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  people  were  now  fixed  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  House,  and  towards  no  pro- 
ceeding were  they  more  strongly  directed 
than  to  those  which  animadverted  upon  the 
civil  list,  particularly  to  that  part  of  it 
which  related  to  the  royal  expenditure, 
than  which  there  could  ne  nothing  more 
objectionable.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
last  session,  pointedly  pledged  the  govern- 
ment to  a  rigid  adherence  to  economy 
and  yet  immediately  after  this  pledge,  to 
the  disappointment  and  astonishment  of 
the  country,  the  civil  list  was  found  with 
an  addition  of  260,000/.  to  its  already 
enormouscbarges,  and  thisaccumulated  ex- 
penditure was  incurred  for  the  support  of  an 
extended  household,  with  duplicate  offices 
attached  to  it,  to  an  extent  tnat  never  be- 
fore existed.  There  was  nothing  which 
produced  so  much  pain  and  indignation, 
as  the  fact,  that  at  a  period  when  ever^ 
sovereign  in  £urope  was  advised  to  dimi- 
nish his  expenditure,  the  Prince  Regent 
of  England,  who,  least  of  all,  required  that 
extension  of  pageantry  should  nave  been 
advised  to  adopt  \U  Another  point  to  which 
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narrow,  and  selfish  policy,  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  monopoly  for  our  commerce. 
He  was  always  of^opinion  that  trade  should 
be  free  and  unshackled :  if  it  had  been  so, 
the  mercantile  world  would  not  have  now 
to  complain  of  the  paralyzing  effects  of 
continental  system  of  exclusion,  which 
was,  in  fact,  but  the  counterpart  of  the 
absurd  policy  that  this  country  had  been 
the  first  to  act  upon.— These  were  his 
opinions,  and  as  an  independent  member 
of  parliament  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
express  them,  and  to  confess  his  melan- 
choly impression  as  to  the  approaching 
condition  of  the  country,  if  some  imme- 
diate and  radical  alteration  in  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  did  not  take  place.  It  was  in 
vain  for  them  to  say  that  the  evil  was 
transitoi^ ;  there  was  nothing  in  the 
complexion  of  the  times  to  show  that  it 
was  of  this  temporary  character,  or,  what 
was  still  more  foreboding,  that  they  had 
any  serious  intention  of  departing  from 
their  fatal  rule  of  action.  *'  When  we»" 
(continued  sir  Robert),  *'  impress  upoa 
them  the  necessity  of  economy  and  re^ 
trenchment,  the  ministers  answer,  <  Oh  ! 
certainly,  but  leave  it  to  us'."  Well,  it 
was  lefl  with  them,  and  what  was  the 
result?  W^hy,  that  they  did  any  thing 
but  fulfil  the  promise  they  had  made. 
What  confidence,  then,  could  be  placed 
in  a  set  of  men,  who,  with  retrenenment 
in  their  mouths,  commenced,  as  the  very 
first  thing,  to  make  an  increase  of  offices, 
and  never  departed  from  their  course 
until  compelled  to  turn  round  by  a  vote  of 
that  House?  What  further  assurance 
was  there  now  that  they  would  keep  their 
promises  better  than  they  had  last  year 
observed  them  ?  The  only  change  that 
they  had  adopted  was  the  accession  to 
administration  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Canning),  who  was  in  his 
own  person  one  of  the  most  flagrant  and 
shameful  instances  of  the  profligate  and 
wasteful  profusion  of  his  majesty's  miiris- 
ters — he  who  accepted  an  enormous  sine* 
cure  situation  as  ambassador  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  Portugal,  to  represent  his  sovereign 
in  a  court  where  there  was  no  resident 
king— to  fiffure  awav  at  Lisbon,  although 
the  king  of  Portugal  was  then,  as  he  has 
been  ever  since,  a  resident  in  his  Brazilian 
territor;^.  Was  such  a  place-making 
system  in  conformity  with  tne  pledge  of 
retrenchment  ?  was  it  not  rather  in  open 
violation  of  any  such  intention. 

The  report  -of  the  address  was  then 
brought  up  and  agreed  XOf 
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Saturday,  February  1. 

T1THSS.3  Mr.  SanUkf  seeing  the  right 
hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
bn  place,  adverted  to  the  proceedings 
which  were  had  last  session,  touching  the 
general  laws  relating  to  the  present  mode 
<>f  collecting  tithes,  and  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman's 
intention  to  bring  this  subject  again  un- 
der the  consideration  of  parliament 
during  this  session.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman said,  that  being  prevented  from 
attendance  in  the  House  during  the  dis- 
cussions alluded  to,  he  was  not  precisely 
aware  in  what  situation  this  important 
question  stood,  and  he  was  therefore  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  intentions  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  upon  the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  referred 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  the  Journals  of  the 
House  for  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
proceedings  upon  this  matter  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session.  The  committee,  to 
whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  had 
made  a  report  and  it  was  probable  that 
that  report  might  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  this  ses- 
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Mr.  SavSle  said,  that  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  give  no  other  assurance 
than  a  probability,  he  did  not  think  the 
matter  ought  to  rest  upon  such  uncertain 
grounds;  and,  therefore,  unless  some 
member,  more  able  than  himself,  would 
have  the  goodness  to  bring  the  subject 
forward,  he  gave  notice,  that  soon  after 
the  Easter  recess,  he  should  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  bring  this  interesting  question 
forward.  He  could  not  forbear  men- 
tioning, that  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  his  own  propertv  was  situated,  there 
was  a  lay  and  a  clerical  proprietor  of  tithes, 
each  of  whom  had  a  claim  upon  the  land 
occupier;  in  consequence  of  which,  his 
property  was  scarcely  worth  holding ;  and, 
considering  the  extent  of  this  evil  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  it  was  of  vital 
importance  that  the  subject  should  be 
speedily  brought  under  the  attention  of 
{Murliament. 
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Ma.  Hunt's  Petition.]  The  Earl 
of  Thanet,  in  rising  to  present  a  petition 
from  Mr.  Hunt,  said,  that  he  was  not 
lufficieotly  conversant  with  the  orders  of 


the  House,  to  judge  whether  the  petition 
could  be  received  or  not.  Having  been 
applied  to,  however,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  submit  it  to  their  lordships. 

The  petition  was  then  read  as  follows : 
<*  Thepetition  of  Henry  Hunt,  of  Middleton 

Cottage  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
^  "  Humbly  sheweth ;  That  your  peti- 
tioner, being  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of 
vour  honourable  House,  that  there  has 
been  carried  on  a  conspirac]^  against  his 
character,  and  eventually  aimed  at  his 
life,  bv  certain  persons,  receiving  salaries 
out  of  the  public  money,  and  acting  in 
their  public  capacity,  and  expending  for 
this  vde  purpose,  a  portion  or  the  taxes ; 
and,  there  being,  as  appears  to  him,  no 
mode  of  his  obtaining  a  chance  of  security, 
other  than  those  which  mav  be  afforded 
him  by  parliament,  he  humbly  sues  to  your 
honouraole  House  to  yield  him  your  pro- 
tection. 

«  That  your  petitioner  has  always  been 
a  loyal  and  faithful  subject,  and  a  sincere 
and  zealous  friend  of  his  country.  That 
at  a  time,  during  the  first  war  agamst 
France,  when  there  were  great  apprehen- 
sions of  invasion,  and  when  circular  letters 
were  sent  round  to  farmers  and  others  to 
ascertain  what  sort  and  degree  of  aid  each 
would  be  willing  to  afford  to  the  govern* 
ment  in  case  of  such  emergency,  your 
petitioner,  who  was  then  a  farmer  in 
Wiltshire,  did  not^  as  others  did,  make  an 
offer  of  a  small  part  of  his  moveable  pro- 
perty, but  that,  reallv  believing  his  coun- 
try to  be  in  danger,  he,  in  a  letter  to  the* 
lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
freely  oflfered  his  all,  consisting  of  several 
thousands  of  sheep,  a  large  stock  of  homed 
cattle,  upwards  or  twenty  horses,  seven  or 
eight  waggons  and  carts,  with  able  and 
active  drivers,  several  hundreds  of  quarters 
of  corn  and  grain,  and  his  own  person 
besides,  all  to  be  at  the  entire  disposal  of 
the  lord  lieutenant ;  and  this  your  peti- 
tioner did  without  any  reserved  claim  to 
compensation,  it  being  a  principle  deeply 
rooted  in  his  heart,  that  ail  property  and 
even  life  itself,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
safety  and  honour  of  our  country.  And 
your  petitioner  further  begs  leave  to  state 
to  your  honourable  House,  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  namely,  in  the  year  1803, 
when  an  invasion  of  the  country  was  again 
apprehended,  and  when  it  was  proposed 
to  call  out  volunteers  to  serve  within 
certain  limits  of  their  houses,  your  peti- 
tioner called  around  him  the  people  of  the 
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village  of  Eiiford,  id  which  he  liYed.  and 
that  all  the  mea  in  that  parish  T  with  the 
exception  of  three)  capable  or  bearing 
arms,  amounting  to  more  tlian  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  immediately  enrolled 
ttienuelves  and  o^red  to  serve,  not  only 
within  the  district,  but  in  any  part  of  the 
^ngdom  where  an  enemy  mignt  land,  or 
be  expected  to  land,  and  this  offer  was  by 
your  petitioner  transmitted  to  lord  Pem- 
broke, who  expressed  to  your  petitioner 
his  great  satisfaction  at  the  said  offer,  and 
informed  him,  that  he  would  make  a  point 
of  communicating  the  same  to  his  majes« 
ty*6  ministers. 

**  That  your  petitioner,  still  actuated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  see  bis  country  free 
and  happy  and  holding  a  high  character 
in  the  world,  has  lately  been  using  his 
bumble  endeavours  to  assist  peaceably 
and  legally  in  promoting  applications  to 
parliament  for  a  reform  in  your  honour- 
able House,  that  measure  appearing  to 
your  petitioner  to  be  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  great  and  notorious  erils, 
under  which  the  country  now  groans,  and 
for  which  evils,  as  no  one  attempts  to 
deny  their  existence,  so  no  one,  as  far  as 
your  petitioner  has  heard,  has  attempted 
to  suggest  any  other  remedy. 

<<  That  your  petitioner,  in  pursuit  of  this 
constitutional,  and,  as  he  hopes  and  be- 
lieves, laudable  object,  (an  object  for 
vhich,  if  need  be,  he  is  resolved  to  risk 
his  life  against  unlawful  violence)  lately 
took  part  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  of  which  he  is  a  freeholder; 
and  that  though  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  and  of  yeomanry  cavalry  were 
placed  in  a  menacing  attitude  near  the 
place  of  our  meeting,  the  meeting  was 
conducted  and  concluded  an  the  most 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  and  the 
result  of  it  was  a  petition  to  your  honour- 
able House  voluntarily  signed  by  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  whicn  petition 
has  been  presented  to,  and  received  by, 
your  honourable  House. 

*^  That  your  petitioner,  who  had  met 
with  every  demonstration  of  public  good- 
will and  approbation  in  the  said  city,  was 
surprised  to  see  in  the  public  newspapers, 
an  account  of  a  boy  having  been  sent  to 
gaol  by  certain  police  officers  and  justices 
for  having  pulled  down  a  posting  bill, 
which  alleged  your  petitioner  to  have 
been  hissed  out  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and 
containing  other  gross  faJsehoods  and  in- 
famous calumnies  on  the  character  of  your 
petitioner,  calculated  to  excite  great  hatred 
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against  your  petitioner,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  ruin  and  destruction. 

**  That  your  petitioner,  who  trusts  that 
he  has  himself  always  acted  an  open  and 
manly  part,  and  who  has  never  oeen  sq 
base  as  to  make  an  attack  upon  any  one, 
who  had  not  the  faur  means  of  defence, 
feeling  indignant  at  this  act  of  partiality 
and  Ofmression,  came  to  London  with  a 
view  of  investigating  the  matter,  and  this 
investigation  having  taken  place,  he  now 
alleges  to  your  honourable  House,  that  the 
aforesaid  posting  bills,  containing  the  infa- 
mous caluomies  aforesaid,  were  printed 
by  J.  Downes,  who  is  the  printer  to  the 
police ;  that  the  bill-sticker  received  the 
bills  from  the  said  Downes,  who  paid  him 
for  sticking  them  up ;  that  the  bill-sticker 
was  told  by  the  said  Downes  that  then 
would  be  somebody  to  watch  him  to  see 
that  he  stuck  them  up ;  that  police  officers 
were  set  to  watch  to  prevent  Uie  said  bills 
from  being  pulled  down;  that  some  of 
these  bills  were  carried  to  the  police  office 
at  Hatton  Garden,  and  there  kept  by  the 
officers,  to  be  produced  in  proof  against 
persons  who  should  be  taken  up  for  pulling 
them  down;  that  Thomas  Dugood  waa 
seized,  sent  to  gaol,  kept  on  bread  and 
water,  and  made  to  lie  on  the  bare  boards 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-second  of 
January,  1817,  when  he  was  taken  out 
with  about  fifty  other  persons,  tied  to  a 
long  rope  or  cable,  and  marched  to  Hicka's 
Hal^  where  he  was  let  loose,  and  that  his 
only  offence  was  pulling  down  one  of  these 
bills ;  that  a  copy  of  Dugood's  commit* 
ment  was  refused  to  your  petitioner ;  that 
your  petitioner  was  mtentionally  directed 
to  a  wrong  prison  to  see  the  boy  Dugood ; 
that  the  magistrate,  William  Marmaduke 
Selloo,  who  had  committed  Dugood,  de* 
nied  repeatedly  that  he  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  and  positively  asserted  that 
Dugood  had  been  committed  by  another 
magistrate,  a  Mr.  Turton,  who  Mr.  Sellon 
said,  was  at  his  house  very  ill,  and  not 
likely  to  come  to  the  office  for  some  time. 

"  That  your  honourable  House  is  be* 
sought  by  your  petitioner,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  recently-exposed  atrocious  conspiracies 
carried  oq  by  officers  of  the  police  against 
the  lives  of  innocent  men,  and  your  peti- 
tioner is  confident  that  your  hon.  House 
will,  in  these  transactions,  see  the  dear 
proofs  of  a  foul  conspiracy  against  the 
character  and  life  of  your  petitioner,  car- 
ried on  by  persons  in  the  public  employ, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  removeable 
at  its  pleasure,  and  that  this  conspiracy 
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kas  been  aho  carried  on  by  tha  means  of 
public  money. 

«  And,  tbtrefor^f  as  tbe  only  mode  of 
doln|^  justice  to  the  petitioner  and  to  tbe 
piibbe  in  a  case  of  such  singnlar  atrocity, 

S»or  petitioner  prays  your  honourable 
ouie  diat  he  may  be  permitted  to  prove 
(u  he  is  ready  to  do)  all  and  singular  the 
aforesaid  ^legations  at  the  bar  of  your 
haoourable  Hbnse,  and  tliat  if  your  ho- 
nourable House  shall  find  the  allegations 
to  be  true,  you  will  be  pleased  to  address 
his  Royal  Highness  to  cause  the  aforesaid 
magistrate  to  be  dismissed  from  his  office. 
And  your  Petitioner  shall  erer  pray.** 

Tile  Lord  Chanceltor  said,  that,  anxious 
as  their  lordships  must  be  to  listen  to, 
and  redress,  any  grievance  which  might 
be  stated  to  them,  still,  he  was  sure,  they 
would  see  the  propriety  of  not  receiving 
petitions,  drawn  up  ulce  the  present, 
which  called  on  them  to  exercise  a  juris^ 
diction  that  did  not  belong  to  the  House. 
TTie  petition,  in  fiict,  demanded  that  they 
•hould  interfere  in  a  case  which  was  open 
to  judicial  proceedings ;  that  they  should 
assume  an  original  jurisdiction,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  fidiich 
said,  that  they  should  not  exercise  such  a 
power. 

The  petition  was  rejected  ;  as  was  also 
a  petition  from  Tliomas  Dugood,  tlie  boy 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  Hunts'  petition.  [See 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commons]]* 

Prince  Regent's  Message  respect- 
ino  certain  dangerous  combina- 
TIONS.! Viscount  Sidmouth  presented 
the  foflowing  Message  from  the  Prince 
Regent : 

"  George  P.  B. 

*|  His  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
acting  in  tbe  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  Majesty,  has  ffiven  orders  that  there 
be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Papers 
containing  information  respecting  certain 
practices,  meetings,  and  combinations  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  evidently  calculated  to  en- 
danger tne  public  tranqutllity,  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  majesty's  subjecu 
from  his  majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and 
constitution.  His  Royal  Highness  re- 
commends to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  the«e  papers  into  their  immediate 
and  serious  consideration. 

•*  George  P.  A** 

The  Message  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  to«morrow* 


Vote  oir  Thanks  to  Lord  Exmoitth 

rOR   THE   ATTACK  ON   ALGIERS.]      The 

order  of  the  day  bemg  read, 

Lord  Mdviue  rose  to  move  the  thanks 
of  the  House  to  lord  Exmouth,  and  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  ships  employed 
in  the  attack  on  Algiers.    He  said,  he 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  statement,  as 
to  the  motives  by  which  the  executive 
government   was    actuated  in    resolving 
upon    this   enterprise.     Their  lordships 
would  recollect,  that   hi   the  month  of 
June,  lord  Exmouth,  returned  from  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  fleet  under  his 
comipand,  and,  as  usual  at  the  close  of  a 
war,  that  fleet  was  dismantled,   and  the 
crews  paid  off  and  disbanded.    When  the 
expedition  against  Algiers  was  determined 
upon,  it  became  necessary  to  collect  men 
from  different  guardships,  and  to  call  for 
the  services  of  volunteers  for  this  partr* 
cular   enterprise.      He.  mentioned  that 
circumstance,   because  those  who  knew 
the  value  which  naval  officers  attached  to 
a  crew  long  accustomed  to  act  together, 
would  be  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  exertions  and  skill  of  lord  Exmouth, 
and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with,  in  rendering  crews  collected  as  he 
had  stated  efficient  for  bis  purpose^    To 
that  object    lord  Exmouth  devoted  his 
daily,  his  hourly  attention,  and  accom* 
plished  it  in  a  manner  which  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  hb  judgment  and  ability. 
His  lordship  then  proceeded  with  his  squa- 
dron on  the  appointed  service.    He  pro- 
posed certain  terms  to  the  dey  of  Algiers, 
according  to  his  instructions ;  and  no  sa- 
tisfactory reply  being  given,  the  ships  took 
their  positions  for  commencing  the  attack 
on  the  city.    It  was  due  to  lord  Exmouth 
here  to  state  a  circumstance  not  generally 
known.      An  opinion   had  prevailed  in 
many  quarters,  that  accident  and  the  ele- 
ments had  been  very  favourable  to  lord 
Exmouth  in  the  execution  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  when  govern* 
ment  had  determined  on  the  undertaking, 
many  persons,  and  among  them  several 
naval  officers,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
defences  were  so  strong  that  the  attack 
could  not  succeed.    Not  so  lord  Exmouth, 
though  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  had  to  contend. 
He  had  himself  formed  the  plan  of  his 
operations,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  object  might  be  accomplished;  not 
from  any  idle  confidence,  but  founded  on 
the  reasons  which  he  stated,  and  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed.     He  had  in  this 
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this  wai  the  matter  at  issue  between  the 
boD.  baronet  and  the  House,  it  was  ^ 
matter  of  feeling  or  coDTenience  with  the 
hon.  baronet,  and  he  confided  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  hon.  baronet,  that  he  would 
not  bring  parliament  into  a  contest  with 
the  country,   or    array  the   petitioners, 
whose  prayers  he  presented,  against  the 
assembly  to  which  the^  applied,  on  a  mere 
point  of  personal  feehng  or  accommoda- 
tion.   He  was  convinced,  that  the  hon. 
baronet,  on  calm  and  mature  reflection, 
wrould  see  the  propriety  of  not  pressing 
the  House  to  a  division  in  a  case  so  unim- 
portant to  him,  while  its  conduct,  if  forced 
to  reject  the  petition,  would  be  liable  to 
so  much  misrepresentation.    He  himself, 
coming  from  that  part  of  the  country 
where  the  petitioners  resided,  and  beine 
Well  acquamted  with  their  temper  and 
situation,  not  only  from  personsi  know- 
ledge, but  from  the  information  of  others, 
might  take  it  upon  him  to  tell  the  House, 
ihat  if  their  language  was  violent  and  in- 
temperate there  were  many  apologies  to 
be  msde  for  it,  and  that  it  was  not  always 
k  true  expression  of  their  deliberate  senti- 
Qients,  or  the  real  state  of  their  minds.  In 
his  opinion,  a  wide  distinction  was  to  be 
ttiade  between  the  designs  and  disposition 
of  the  petitioners  and  the  reprehensible 
terms  to  which  the  House  haa  objected. 
The  people  were  in  great  distress,  without 
employment,  or  the  prospect  of  returning 
prosperity.      In  the    extremity  of  their 
trouble  they  looked  about  for  an  alleviation 
of  their  sufferings«  or  a  remedy  for  their 
grievances;  and  in  this  state  they  were 
told,  that  by  subscribing  their  names  to  a 
petition    for  parliamentary  reform    they 
ttiight  obtain  a  relief  from  their  burthens, 
through    political    changes,    and    secure 
themselves  against  the  recurrence  of  simi- 
lar evils.    Men  in  distress  were  not  dis- 
posed to  examine  very  scrupulously  into 
the  truth  or  propriety  of  any  measure 
that  held  out   the  hope  or  prospect  of 
a   beneficial    change.     The    petitioners, 
though  they  thus  subscribed  violent  peti- 
tions, were  not  violent  men,  and  ought 
not  to  be  judged  of  according  to  the  strict' 
import  of  expressions  which  many  of  them 
did  not  weign,  and  which  some  of  them 
did  not  understand.    The  intemperate  re- 
solutions to  which  they  came  at  public 
meetings  were  no  index  of  the  real,  deli- 
berate, and  matured  opinions  of  those  who 
voted  them  by  acclamation.    Although  he 
had  not  been  applied  to  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  petitions  which  were  put 


into  the  hands  of  the  hon.  baronet,  he 

would  tell  the  House  the  connexion  he 
had  with  some  of  the  petitioners,  and  the 
answer  he  returned  to  their  inquiries.  He 
had  been  asked  his  opinion  concerning  the 
propriety  of  a  member  presenting  petitions 
which,  from  his  political  sentiments,  he 
could  not  support ;  and  whether  he  him* 
self  would  present  petitions  for  parliamen- 
tary reform.  His  reply  was,  that  he  would 
consider  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  carry  to 
the  House  any  petition  for  reform,  how- 
ever far  its  prayer  extended,  if  it  was 
couched  in  decent  and  respectful  langua^, 
and  contained  no  matter  menacing  or  m- 
sulting  to  the  House.  He  told  them, 
moreover,  that  he  did  not  agree  with  them 
in  the  necessity  of  reform,  or  the  scheme 
of  reformation  they  proposed,  and  that  if 
they  thoueht  their  petition  would  have 
more  weight  when  presented  by  one  whose 
opinions  came  nearer  to  their  own,  he  would 
recommend  them  to  apply  to  another.  The 
petitioners  had  taken  nis  recommendation. 
Such  had  been  his  answer,  and  such 
was  his  conduct.  He  would  be  sorry 
that,  by  any  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  House  should  be 
driven  to  appear  regardless  of  the  appli* 
cations  of  such  men  as  he  had  descrmedt 
or  be  placed  in  conflict  with  the  mis- 
guided, led  astray  by  those  who  took 
advantage  of  their  sufferings  to  inflame 
their  minds.  He  would  regret  this  cir- 
cumstance the  more,  because  a  refusal  of 
their  petitions  would  answer  the  ver^  pur- 
pose of  those  who  were  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  forwarding  them,  and  who  in- 
fused violence  and  extravagance  into  them» 
with  the  design  of  securing  their  rejection. 
TTiis  was  a  matter,  however,  for  the  House 
to  decide  upon ;   and  it  might  not  be  dis- 

Sosed  to  allow  itself  to  be  approached  in 
isrespectful  laogusge,  whatever  were  the 
motives  of  the  applicants.  If  the  House 
could  reconcile  itself  to  receive  them,  or 
if  the  hon.  baronet  surrendered  his  stand 
on  the  point  of  form,  he  would  be  gratified 
in  the  present  instance,  because  he  be- 
lieved the  real  dignity  of  parliament  was 
not  involved  in  the  question.  If  he  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  conceived  that 
the  privileges,  or  the  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment woula  be  comprised  by  consenting  to 
receive  the  present  petition,  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  yield  an  atom,  or  to  retire 
from  his  ground  sn  inch,  though  the  House 
were  surrounded  by  half  a  million  of  men^ 
or  all  the  petitioners  whose  applications 
the  hon.  baronet  stated  would  be  laid  on 
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tbe  table ;  becauie  be  was  conviocedi  that 
the  surrender  of  one  privilege  from  menace 
or  intimidation  would  only  invite  farther 
mtiacki.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
trusted  the  hon.  baronet  would  not,  and  he 
used  the  phrase  in  no  invidious  sense, 
press  the  point  with  any  pertinacity  [Hear, 
liearlj. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  expressed  a  desire,  afler 
the  candid  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  to 
set  him  right  as  to  the  expression  used  by 
him  in  an  early  part  of  the  debate.  He 
did  not  disclaim  any  identity  of  his  opi- 
nions with  the  petitioners ;  he  only  wished 
to  be  understood  as  not  being  bound  to 
fliipport  the  prayer  of  petitions,  which  he 
gtill  thought  it  his  duty  to  present.  He 
meant  to  steer  a  moderate  rational  course, 
and  to  endeavour  to  unite  all  classes  in  an 
understanding  of  the  wishes  of  the  great 
body  of  the  petitioners,  on  the  subject  of 
reform.  He  would  be  sorry  to  bring  the 
House  into  any  contest  with  the  country, 
on  a  latx^  point  of  form,  or  personal 
convenience  ;  and  he  had  made  the  stand 
that  he  did  against  the  rule  laid  down,  not 
from  pertinacity,  but  because  he  thought 
the  right  of  petitioning  involved  in  the. 
question.  Some  of  the  petitions  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  he  had  read  since  he  came 
into  the  House,  and  would  move  that  they 
be  brought  up.  He  moved,  therefore,  that 
a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of 
Halifax  be  brought  up. 

Lord  Cochrane  objected  to  the  rule  that 
had  been  laid  down,  imposing  upon  a 
member  the  necessity  of  reading  petitions 
before  he  presented  them.  Cases  mi^ht 
occur,  in  which  a  member  might  receive 
so  many,  or  have  so  little  time,  that  he 
could  not  peruse  them  all,  and  thus  the 
subject  might  suffer  because  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  could  not  learn  their 
grievances.  He  could  not  see  any  pro- 
priety in  objecting  to  petitions  for  reform, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Commons  House, 
as  at  present  constituted,  did  not  repre- 
sent the  nation,  because  such  allegation 
could  alone  justify  a  call  for  reform.  That 
the  House,  which  was  filled  with  sinecu- 
rists  and  pensioners,  should  dislike  accu- 
sations or  venality  and  corruption  was 
natural;  but  it  was  their  duty  to  hear 
what  their  constituents  had  to  say  against 
them.  He  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  such  accusations  would  not  be 
brought  against  parliament,  because  such 
reproaches  would  be  removed.  He  hoped 
he  should  succeed  in  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  -notice,  on  the  subject  of 
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places  and  pensions  Iield  by  members  of 
the  House.  If  ministers  consulted  their 
own  credit,  they  should  be  beforehand 
with  him,  and  accomplish  those  objects 
which  he  had  in  view,  before  they  were 
compelled  either  by  a  vote  of  the  House  or 
the  voice  of  the  country. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.   . 

Sir  F.  Burdeii  presented  three  other 
petitions  from  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  two  of  them 
praying  for  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments,  and  one  for  annual  parlia- 
ments and  suffrage  co-extensive  with  direct 
taxation.  They  were  all  read  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  after 
hearing  these  three  petitions,  and  manv 
others  that  were  offered  to  the  House  with 
the  same  prayer,  he  could  not  help  making 
a  few  remarks  to  counteract  the  absurd 
and  pernicious  doctrines  that  they  con- 
tained, and  to  call  the  attention  of  parlia« 
ment  and  the  country  to  one  of  the  ridi- 
culous blunders,  or  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tions, on  which  they  all  proceeded.  He 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  some  of  the 

getitioners;    he  gave  them  credit  for  the 
est  intentions,  and  he  could  find  apolo- 
gies for  all  their  errors;   but  he  was  sure 
they  had  never  read  or  considered  the  pe« 
titions  which  they  subscribed ;   they  had 
never  weighed  the  principles  which  they 
contained,  or  the  consequences  to  which 
they  would  lead.    They  were  goaded  on 
by  distress ;  they  ifelt  all  those  sufferings 
and  embarrassments  %o  feelingly  described 
by  the  noble  lord  opposite;    and  when 
they  looked  for  a  remedy,  they  were  told 
by  those  who  were  too  well  informed  and 
too  artful  to  be  themselves  deceived,  that 
they  could  only  obtain  relief  by  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage.     He 
had    no    objection    that    those    subiects 
should  be  discussed,  that  they  should  be 
entertained  as  political  questions,  that  ap- 
plications should  be  made  to  the  House 
to  support  them ;   but  what  excited  his 
displeasure  was,  that  those  who  must  have 
read  the  history  of  their  country,  who  were 
not  ignorant  men,  who  had  reflected  long 
on  what  thev  were  doing,  urged  the  unin- 
structed  and  illiterate  to  demand  universal 
suffrage  as  their  birthright,  to  place  it  ia 
the  same  rank  with  personal  liberty  or  se- 
curity of  property,  to  declare  it  the  an- 
cient  imprescriptible    right  of  English- 
men ;  anu  told  those  whose  opinions  they 
directed,   as  a  matter  of  historyi  that  it 
(MJ 
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was  for  this  right  their  anceston  fou|^t 
and  bled.     The  men  who  made  these 
statements  must  know  they  were  prcma- 
gating  delusion,  and  that  truth  and  met 
were  against  them.     He  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  his  country, 
but  he  had  never  read  m  any  historian, 
or  in  any  account  of  the  constitution  of 
England,  that  our  ancestors  fought  and 
bled  for  universal  suffrage ;  or  that  in  the 
struggles    between   the  crown   and  the 
people,  on  two  very  important  occasions, 
when  our    rights  and  liberties  were    the 
subject  of  contention,  in  the  time  of  king 
John  and  Charles  1st,  this  political  doc- 
trine  was  ever  thought  of  by  our  brave 
and  patriotic  forefathers.    In  the  former 
of  these  periods,  so  far  were  our  ances- 
tors from  allowing  universal  suffrage,  or 
every  man  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  vote,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people   were  not   represented  at 
all ;   or  if  represented,  were  represented 
in  a  way    very  different  from    that  now 
contended  for.      They  were,  in  fact,   in 
the  state  of  the  most  degrading  villainage, 
and  treated  rather  like  beasts  of  buthren 
than  as  being  capable  of  political  right- 
Those  who  spread   the  delusive  cry   of 
universal  suffrage  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  these  things,  and  must  intend  to  mis- 
lead those  over  whom  their  influence  ex- 
tended.    But  though   the   people  were 
misled,   their  opinions  should  be  treated 
with  gentleness,    and  their  errors   cor- 
rected  with    mildness.      If,    instead  of 
shutting  the  doors  of  parliament  to  the 
petitions  of  public   meetings,  if  instead 
of  taking  any  severe  methods  of  prevent- 
ing these   meetings  from  assembling  to 
petition,  an  attempt  were  made  to  con- 
vince them  by  sound  reasoning  and  ratio- 
sal  argument,   much   would  be  done  to 
conciliate  their  minds,  and  allay  their  irri- 
tation ;  much  would  be  done  for  the  cause 
of  good  order  and  constitutional  liberty. 
[[Hear,  hear !  from  all  parts  of  the  House] . 


Nuptials  of  thb  Duke  and  Duchess 
OF  Gloucester.]  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer f  in  rising  to  submit  a  motion  to 
the  House,  hoped  that  they  would  pardon 
bim  for  so  doing,  without  previous  notice ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  all 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  high  character 
and  virtues  of  the  illustrious  personages 
who  were  the  subject  of  it,  that  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  grant  the  congratu- 
lations usual  on  the  marriage  of  any 
branches  of  the  royal  family.    The  right 


hoo.  santleuan  then  movedi  <<  Thai  an 
homlde  Address  be  presented  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  ofiSsr  the 
dutiful  congratulations  of  this  Hooae  to 
his  Royal  Highness,  on  the  happy  nup- 
tials of  her  royal  highness  the  IMnceaa 
Mary,  daughter  of  his  Majesty,  with  hb 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Grloucester; 
and  to  assure  his  Royal  Hishnesa  of  tiie 
sincere  and  heartfelt  satisnction  which 
this  House  derives  from  a  circumatance 
that  must  add  so  much  domestic  happiness 
to  his  Majesty's  family." 

Mr.  Pomonby  agreed  in  every  aenti* 
ment  expressecl  by  the  right  hon  gentle* 
man,  both  as  to  the  high  character  of  the 
illustrious  individuals^  and  the  satisfaction 
that  mast  be  felt  by  the  Qouse  in  congra- 
tulating them  on  their  marriage ;  but  he 
hoped  It  would  not  be  considered  imper- 
tinent curiosity,  if  he  should  ask,  why  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  deviated  from  the 
usual  custom  of  noticing,  in  the  Speech 
from  the  throne,  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  royal  family,  celebrated  during  the 
recess?  He  did  not  mention  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  reproach,  though  it  certainly  was 
one  of  very  censurable  negligence. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  re- 
plied, that  it  had  not  been  consiaered  ne^ 
cessary  to  notice  the  marriaee  as  a  matter 
of  information  in  the  Speech,  the  House 
having  been  apprised  ot  its  intended  so- 
lemnization during  the  last  session. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to  item,  con, 
as  were  ako  Addresses  of  congratulation 
to  the  queen  and  to  the  royal  couple. 

Address  on  the  Prince  Regent's 
Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion] •  Lord  VaUetort  appeared  at  the 
bar  with  the  report  of  the  Address.  On 
the  motion  that  it  be  brought  up, 

Sir  Robert  Heron  said,  that  the  aigu- 
ments  which  had  been  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  remained  yet 
wholly  unanswered.  A  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  had,  indeed,  made  a  great 
flourish  on  the  last  night  of  this  debate. 
At  one  moment  he  appeared  so  taken  with 
the  amendment,  that  every  body  thought 
it  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  support. 
He  hinted  at  the  resignation  of  his  oiBce, 
probably  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
wishing  to  do,  with  some  degree  of  klatj 
that  which  he  foresaw  must  have  been  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  amendment 
beis|^  carried.  At  length  it  appeared  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  arguments^  if 
such  toej  coulabe  called,  were  as  foie^n 
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la  tb0  subject  natter  of  the  eddreiSi  ••  they 
weretotheameDdioeDt.  Inthecourseofthe 
right  boo«  gcoUenan's  speech,  he  seemed 
for  •  time  at  a  loss  where  to  fix  his  points, 
until  at  last  he  struck  upon  the  questioii 
of  psrliameotary  reform.  Then  he  was  in 
bis  element«^tben  he  mounted  upon  his 
tripod,  and  agitated  and  fiUed  bv  the 
Inspiration  of  bis  muse,  he  launched  inte 
the  ocean  of  his  poetical  fancy-^he  poured 
forth  ensanguined  douda— orbs  of  day 
floated  before  his  entranced  vision  until 
twilight  momenurily  obscured  them — 
crowds  of  robbers  and  assassins  peopled  his 
fertile  conception,  and  were  associated 
with,  and  relieved  by,  reformers  and  hob- 

goblio^  Of  such  materials  was  the  right 
on*  gentleman's  speech  formed.  In  plain 
truth,  it  was  evident  that  nothing  could  be 
urged  against  the  strong  grounds  of  the 
amendment*  Its  statement  of  grievances 
waa  not  exaggerated,  nor  were  its  strong 
argumeots  refuted*  Sir  Robert  said,  he 
was  not  a  man  who  wished  to  press  des- 
pondeno;^  upon  the  people ;  but  he  could 
not  refrain  trom  expreasmg  his  belief,  that 
|f  the  government  of  the  country  perse« 
Tered  m  the  course  they  had  of  late  years 
pursued,  no  man  could  be  found  so  san* 
guine  as  to  believe  that  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  could  any  longer  be  paid. 
The  consequence,  then,  of  a  persever- 
ance In  this  souandering  system  roust  be 
nothing  leu  than  a  national  bankruptcy* 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  a  just  charge 
would  not  tlie  people  have  against  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  that  House  did  not 
exercise  and  exhaust  every  possible  re- 
source that  could  be  drawn  from  an  ex« 
tended  system  of  economy,  to  avert  such 
an  evil  as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded* 
An  boo.  member  f  Mr.  Bankes)  on  the 
former  evening,  hao  said,  tliat  neither  the 
debt,  nor  the  taxes  which  it  occasioned, 
were  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  distress, 
and  his  argument  for  holding  this  opinion 
was  in  itself  most  extraordinary ;  it  was 
this— that  during  the  last  year  seventeen 
millions  of  taxes  had  been  taken  from  the 
backs  of  the  people.  Now  the  hon*  mem- 
ber hapi^coed  to  be  wrong  in  his  fact  as 
well  as  his  deduction*  The  House  well 
knew^  that  ministers,  finding  it  totally  im« 
possible  to  collect  the  amount  of  the  pro« 
perty  tax  in  the  current  account  of  last 
year's  returns,  allowed  the  half  year*s 
arrear  to  stand  over  until  the  present  year* 
This  was  a  sort  of  temporary  aoeommoda* 
tioQ  to  the  people^  and  a  necessary  one ; 
but  it  was  any  thing  but  an  extinction  of 
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the  claim*  If,  however,  instead  of  being  a 
postponement  of  collection,  it  had  been, 
as  was  insinuated,  an  abolition  of  the  arrear^ 
and  that  this  abolition  produced  no  relief 
what  would  it  prove  but  that  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  country  had  become^  from 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  more  rapid  in  its 
effect  than  the  opers^tion  of  the  relief 
which  had  been  extended  to  counteract 
it? — His  hon*  friend  (Mr«  Curwen)  had 
on  the  last  night  said  one  thing  which  re» 
duced  the  effect  of  his  otherwise  excellent 
speech — he  had  said  that  which  ought  not 
to  go  abroad  uncontradicted,  naroefy,  that 
the  pecuniary  benevolence  of  all  ranks  out 
of  doors,  in  behalf  of  their  fellow  country* 
men,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
2O0fi0Ol.  Kow  he  knew  it  to  be  infinitely 
greater,  for  people  of  every  sentiment,  and 
of  all  situations  and  descriptions  had  come 
forward,  and  exerted  their  best  energies 
for  the  sufferers,  indeed  their  philantro* 
pic  feeling  was  only  bounded  by  their 
means.  Besides  the  large  sums  publicly 
known,  there  were  several  private  and  lo* 
cal  subscriptions,  exclusive  of  those  which 
consisted  of  distributing  food,  raiment,  and 
the  articles  of  life,  to  the  poor,  at  reduced 
prices— together  with  the  numerous  em« 
ploy  meats  afforded  tothe  labouring  classes 
m  different  parts  of  the  country,  more  out 
of  commiseration  for  their  situation  than 
of  necessity  for  their  work ;  all  these  most 
laudable  eflbrts  must  have  amounted  to 
largeandvery  extensive  relief*  Thoughthia 
was  not  the  time,  in  strict  order  of  debate* 
to  talk  much  on  the  subject  of  economy* 
yet  he  could  not  avoid  saying  a  little  on 
that  point.  He  would  first  allude  to  the 
army.  Now,  thoueh  a  reduction  in  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  would  throw 
out  of  employment  a  number  of  men  who 
deserved  well  of  their  country,  yet  no  re^ 
duption  could  take  place  without  its  partial 
accompaniment  of  hardship ;  but  the  fiict 
was,  that  a  reduction  in  the  army  could 
not  be  effected  without  giving  up  that 
S]jrstem  of  foreign  policy  to  which  our  mi- 
nisters dung  with  fond  imection*  It  could 
be  only  effected  with  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  that  the  army  was  main* 
talned  for  one  of  two  purposes ;  either  t9 
contradict  our  solemn  declaration,  that  we 
would  not  interfere  in  the  internal  policy 
of  the  nations  of  the  continent,  that  we 
would  not  apply  our  military  strength  to 
maintain  the  new  doctrine  of  legitimacy, 
or  rather  of  despotism ;  that  we  would  not 
make  war  against  the  people  to  keep  down 
a  spirit  of  freedomi  and  by  our  own  acu 
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■  Petition  of'  Thomas  Dugood.] 
Lord  Folkestone  said, < that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petition  from  an  unfortunate  youth, 
complaining  of  a  most  serious  violation  of 
the  ribertv  of  the  subject.  He  had  that 
rooming  had  from  the  petitioner  a  most 
intelligent  statement  of  his  sufierings  — 
that  he  had  been,  on  the  warrant  of  a  po- 
lice magistrate,  committed  to  the  New 
Prison  of  C  lerken well -— had  been  there 
immured  in  a  dismal  dungeon  for  twelve 
days,  with  no  other  subsistence  than  bread 
and  water.  The  noble  lord  said,  he  had 
also  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
warrant  of  his  committal,  which  alleged 
that  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  vagrant,  with- 
out any  visible  means  of  supports  •  In 
contradiction,  the  petitioner  stated,  that 
at  the  very  moment  he  was  arrested,  he 
Jiad  property  to  the  amount  of  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  in  money,  in  his 
pocket  —  that  he  had  resided  for  above 
three  •  months  in  the  lodgings  he  then 
occupied,  and  obtained  an  honest  liveli- 
hood by  the  sale  of  religious  and<  moral 
tracts.  Indeed,  the  boy  had  written  from 
the  prison  to  his  landlady,  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  her,  that  he  had  not  absconded 
from  his  lodgings,  accompanied  with  a 
request  that  she  would  bring  him  some 
money  of  his  which  remained  at  her  house. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  sessions  the  boy 
was  brought  up  to  HicksVhall,  with  twelve 
other  persons,  tied  together  with  a  rope, 
and  was  there  discharged.  Such  a  state- 
ment would  call  for  the  most  serious  and 
prompt  investigation  at  all  times;  but  when 
It  was  recollected,  that  during  the  last 
year  the  most  nefarious  crimes  were 
brought  home  to  police  officers,  and  strong 
suspicions  to  police  magistrates,  and  that 
no  notice  appeared  to  be  taken  of  that 
-conduct  by  the  department  of  state,  under 
whose  superintendance  these  police,  ma- 
gistrates were,  he  sincerely  trusted,  that 
the  House  would  feel  the  present  a  case 
of  an  enormous  invasion  of  Uie  right  of  the 
subject,  that  loudly  demanded  its  inter- 
ference—The following  petition  was  then 
read; 

<<  To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  parliament  assembled.  The 
petition  of  Thomas  Dugood  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Paul^  Covent-garden,  in  the  city  of 
Westminster, 

<<  Humbly  sheweth ;  That  your  peti- 
tioner is  a  parentle«  and  friendlesi .  bov» 
seventeen  years  of  age,  whO)  until  lately 
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seized  by  two  police  officers,  and  sent  to 
prison  by  the  police,  obtained  the  honest 
means  of  living  by  the  sale  of  religioua 
and  moral  tracts,  which  he  used  to  pur- 
chase of  Mr.  Collins  of  Paternoster-row.-.-. 
That,  your  petitioner  has^  for  more  than 
four  months  last  past,  lodged,  and  he  still 
lodges,  at  the  house  of  Keeran  Shields, 
who  lives  at  No.  13,  Gee's-court,  Oxford- 
street,  and  who  is  a  carter  to  Mr.  White 
of  Mortimer-street,  and  who  is  also  a 
watchman  in  Marybone  parish.  —  That 
your  petitioner  has  never  in  his  life  lived 
as  a  vagrant,  but  has  always  had  a  settled 
home,  has  always  pursued  an  honest  and 
visible  means  of  getting  his  living,  has 
always  been,  and  is  ready  to  prove  that  he 
always  has  been  an  industrious,  a  peace- 
able, sober,  honest,  and  orderly  person.— 
That,  on  the  10th  of  January  1817,  your 
petitioner,  for  having  pulled  down  a  post- 
ing bill,  printed  by  J.  Downes,  who  is  the 
printer  to  the  police,  and  which  bill  was 
intituled  'Mr.  Hunt  hissed  out  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,'  was  committed  by  Mr.  Sellon 
to  the  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  where 
he  was  kept  on  bread  and  water,  and  com- 
pelled to  lie  on  the  liare  boards  until  the 
twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  when 
he  was  tied,  with  about  fifty  others,  to  a 
long  rope  or  cable,  and  marched  to  Hicks's- 
liall,  and  there  let  loose.— That  your  pe- 
titioner has  often  heard  it  said,  that  the 
law  affords  protection  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rfch,  and  that,  if  unable  to  obtain 
redress  any  where  else,  every  subject  •  of 
his  majesty  has  the  road  of  petition  open 
to  him:  therefore  your  petitioner,  being 
unable  to  obtain  redress  in  any  other 
manner  for  the  grievous  wrongs  done 
him  by  the  magistrate  of  the  police,  most 
humbly  implores  your  honourable  House 
to  afford  him  protection  and  redress,  and 
to  that  end  he  prays  your  honourable 
House  to  permit  him' to  prove  at  the  bar 
of  your  honourable  House  all  and  several 
the  allegations  contained  in  this  his  most 
humble  petition.  And  your  petitiooer 
will  ever  pray.*' 

Lord  Folkestone  then  moved,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed*  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  of  the  said  petition,  and  report 
their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Addin^on  assured  the  House,  that 
he  knew  nolhmg  of  the  case  deacribed  by 
the  noble  mover  and  brought  forward  in 
the  petition,  than  what  he  had  read  in  the 
public  papers.  None  of  the  facts  or  alle- 
gations had  come  to  him  through  any 
other  channel.    He  bad  seen  the 
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iiatioD  t»f  the  boj  stated  in  a  report  from 
one  of  the  police  offices,  and  had  afler- 
warda  i«ad|  that  one  or  two  individuals 
vbo  had  taken  up  his  cause  had  said,  that 
he  meant  first  to  have  laid  the  case  before 
parliament,  but  that  upon  subsequent 
consideration  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and 
mesnt  to  make  a  representation  on  the 
subject  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department.  In  consequence  of 
this  intimation  he  had  expected  such  a 
representation  as  would  have  laid  the  facts 
before  him  in  such  a  shape  as  would  have 
warranted  inquiry.  No  communication, 
however,  had  been  made  to  the  office  of 
the  home  secretary ;  if  there  had,  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  every  atten- 
tion would  have  been  paid  to  it,  and  that 
the  fullest  and  strictest  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances  would  have  taken  place 
in  the  roost  prompt  and  zealous  manner. 

Mr.  Bennet  was  surprised  that  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman  had  not  made  one  observa- 
tion about  the  motion  for  a  committee. 
Was  he  against  it  ?  [No,  no  I  from  several 
parts  of  tlie  House.]  He  could  not  help, 
since  he  was  up,  making  one  remark  on 
the  place  where  this  poor  boy  was  con- 
lined.  He  thought  it  utterly  disgraceful 
to  the  country.  No  gentleman  would 
keep  his  hounds  in  such  a  wretched  place, 
and  with  such  wretched  accommodations, 
as  these  poor  creatures  were  confined  to. 

The  Attorney  General  would  ask  the 
House  whether  it  was  proper  that  this 
case  should  be  examined  in  parliament  in 
the  6rst  instance,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  adopt  a  different  course,  and 
apply   to  a  court    of    law  for  a  legal 
remedy  ?  The  petition  complained  of  fuse 
imprisonment — of  an  illegal  act.  The  peti- 
tioner stated,  that  •*  he  had  often  heard 
it  said,  that  the  law  afforded  protection  to 
Hie  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;"  and  when 
he  had  heard  it  so  said,  he  had  heard  what 
iras  in  this  country  practically  true.    Let, 
therefore,  a  legal  remedy  be  first  sought, 
and  if  unable  to  obtain  redress  in  the 
regular  manner,  let  him  then  exercise  his 
right  to  petition  the  legislature.     If  this 
|>etition  was  received,  the  application  of 
sio  person  who  complained,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, of  personal  restraint,  could 
be  refused,  and  the  functions  of  parlia- 
nent  would  thus  be  confounded  with  tha<ie 
of  courts  of  law.    Objections  might  be 
atarted  against  bringing  en  action  for  false 
napriaonmeot  in  this  case,  but  they  did 
*MK  appear  to  hhn  so  strong  as  to  warrant 
•  depttittre  fimm  the  usual  course*    The 


boy,  it  might  be  said,  was  yotmg,  but 
could  he  not  sue  by  his  guardians  ?  He 
was  poor,  then  let  him  sue  in  forma  pau' 
peris.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would 
be  the  better  mode  of  proceeding  to  bring 
the  subject  of  this  petition  before  a  court 
of  law. 

Mr.  Addington  submitted  to  the  noble 
mover,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  cor- 
rect and  becoming  to  postpone  his  molionf 
for  a  committee  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
to  allow  time  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances. If  the  noble  lord  did  so,  he 
would  pledge  himself  to  enter  fully  into 
the  investigation,  and  inform  the  House  of 
the  result. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  he  had  no  objec« 
tion  to  postpone  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee till  a  previous  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  had  taken  place  by  the 
home  secretary,  provided  no  delay  inter- 
vened. Thursday  was  then  suggested  aa 
the  time  when  information  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  his  lordship  consented  to 
postpone  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee till  that  day. 

Lord  Castlereagh  would  not  consent  to 
consider  the  question  for  a  committee  as 
carried,  but  suggested  that  the  regular 
course  would  be  for  the  noble  lord  to  with- 
draw his  motion,  and  bring  it  forward 
afterwards,  as  he  should  see  meet. 
*  Lord  Folkestone  said,  there  was  only 
one  alternative  In  which  he  would  consent 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  that  was  in 
case  the  learned  attorney-general,  who 
had  recommended  the  petitioner  to  apply 
for  a  legal  remedy  and  to  sue  in  Jbrma 
pauperisy  would    consent  to    direct  the 
proper  steps  for  obtaining  redress,  and 
pledge  himself  to  be  his  advocate.  [Hear, 
near!  and  a  laugh].  On  no  other  condi- 
tion could  he  agree  to  the  course  recom- 
mended.   This  was  a  case  peculiarly  de- 
manding the  interference  of  parliament. 
Tlie  petitioner  was  poor,  and  could  not 
gain  admission  to  the  courts  of  justice  in 
such  circumstances  as  would  excite  atten- 
tion to  his  sufferings,  or  obtain  legal  ad- 
vice.   There  was  another  reason  ^hy  it 
should  be  considered  by  parliament.    The 
a^t  complained  of  was  done,  and  the  boy 
was  committed,  not  by  the  ordinary  magis- 
tratea  of  the  country,  but  by  police  magis- 
trates, almost  new  to  our  constitution,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  paid  by  the  crown, 
and  rcmoveable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.    The  act  for  which  the  boy  waa 
committed  was  one  connected  with  poli- 
I  tical  principlea.    The  conduct  of  theaa 
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village  of  Enfordy  in  which  he  livedy  and 
that  all  the  men  in  that  parish  /with  the 
exception  of  three)  capable  or  bearing 
armSi  amounting  to  more  tlian  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  immediately  enrolled 
ttiemselTes  and  offered  to  lerve,  not  only 
within  the  diatrict,  but  in  any  part  of  the 
lungdom  where  an  enemy  might  land,  or 
be  expected  to  land,  and  this  offer  was  by 
your  petitioner  transmitted  to  lord  Fem- 
oroke,  who  expressed  to  your  petitioner 
his  great  satisfaction  at  the  said  offer,  and 
informed  him,  that  he  would  make  a  point 
of  communicating  the  same  to  his  majes- 
ty's ministers. 

**  That  your  petitioner,  still  actuated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  see  bis  country  free 
•ad  happy  and  holding  a  high  character 
in  the  world,  has  lately  been  using  his 
'bumble  endeavours  to  assist  peaceably 
and  legally  in  promoting  applications  to 
parliament  for  a  reform  in  your  honour- 
able House,  that  measure  appearing  to 
your  petitioner  to  be  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  great  and  notorious  erils, 
under  which  the  country  now  groans,  and 
for  which  evils,  as  no  one  attempts  to 
deny  their  existence,  so  no  one,  as  far  as 
your  petitioner  has  heard,  has  attempted 
to  suggest  any  other  remedy. 

<<  That  your  petitioner,  in  pursuit  of  this 
constitutional,  and,  as  he  hopes  and  be- 
lieves, laudable  object,  (an  object  for 
^hich,  if  need  be,  he  is  resolved  to  risk 
his  life  against  unlawful  violence)  lately 
took  part  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  of  which  he  is  a  freeholder; 
.and  that  though  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  and  of  yeomanry  cavalry  were 
placed  in  a  menacing  attitude  near  the 
place  of  our  meeting,  the  meeting  was 
conducted  and  concluded  in  the  most 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  and  the 
result  of  it  was  a  petition  to  your  honour- 
able House  voluntarily  signed  by  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  which  petition 
has  been  presented  to,  and  received  by, 
your  honourable  House. 

**  That  your  petitioner,  who  had  met 
with  every  demonstration  of  public  good- 
will and  approbation  in  the  said  city,  was 
surprised  to  see  in  the  public  newspapers, 
an  account  of  a  boy  having  been  sent  to 
eaol  by  certain  police  officers  and  justices 
K>r  having  pulled  down  a  posting  bill, 
which  alleged  your  petitioner  to  have 
been  hissed  out  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and 
containing  other  gross  falsehoods  and  in- 
famous cuumnies  on  the  character  of  your 
petitioneri  calculated  to  excite  great  hatred 
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against  your  petitioner,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  tor  his  ruin  and  destruction. 

*'  That  your  petitioner,  who  trusts  that 
he  has  himself  always  acted  an  open  and 
manly  part,  and  who  has  never  been  sq 
base  as  to  make  an  attack  upon  any  one, 
who  had  not  the  fair  means  of  defence, 
feeling  indignant  at  this  act  of  partiality 
and  oppression,  came  to  London  with  a 
view  of  investigating  the  matter,  and  this 
investigation  having  taken  place,  he  now 
alleges  to  your  honourable  House,  that  the 
aforesaid  posting  bills,  containing  the  infa* 
mous  calumnies  aforesaid,  were  primed 
by  J.  Dowoes»  who  is  the  printer  to  the 
police ;  that  the  bill-sticker  received  the 
bills  from  the  said  Downes,  who  paid  him 
for  sticking  them  up ;  that  the  bill-sticker 
was  told  by  the  said  Downes  that  there 
would  be  somebody  to  watch  bun  to  see 
that  he  stuck  them  up ;  that  police  officers 
were  set  to  watch  to  prevent  Uie  said  bills 
from  being  pulled  down;  that  some  of 
these  bills  were  carried  to  the  police  office 
at  Hatton  Garden,  and  there  kept  by  the 
officers,  to  be  produced  in  proof  against 
persons  who  should  be  taken  up  for  pulling 
them  down ;  that  Thomas  Dugood  waa 
seized,  sent  to  gaol,  kept  on  bread  and 
water,  and  made  to  lie  on  the  bare  boards 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-second  of 
January,  1817,  when  he  was  taken  out 
with  about  fifty  other  persons,  tied  to  a 
long  rope  or  cable,  and  marched  to  Hicks's 
Hall,^  where  he  was  let  loose,  and  that  his 
only  offence  was  pulling  down  one  of  these 
bills ;  that  a  copy  of  Dugood's  compoit* 
ment  was  refused  to  your  petitioner;  that 
your  petitioner  was  mtentionally  directed 
to  a  wrong  prison  to  see  the  boy  Dugood ; 
that  the  magistrate,  William  Marmaduke 
Sellon,  who  had  committed  Dugood,  de* 
oied  repeatedly  that  he  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  and  positively  asserted  Uiat 
Dugood  had  been  committed  by  another 
magistrate,  a  Mr.  Turton,  who  Mr.  Sellon 
said,  was  at  his  house  very  ill,  and  not 
likely  to  come  to  the  office  for  some  time. 

**  That  your  honourable  House  is  be* 
sought  by  your  petitioner,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  recently-exposed  atrocious  conspiracies 
carried  on  by  officers  of  the  police  against 
the  lives  of  innocent  men,  and  your  peti- 
tioner is  confident  that  your  hon.  House 
will,  in  these  transactions,  see  the  clear 
proofs  of  a  foul  conspiracy  against  the 
character  and  life  of  your  petiuoner,  car- 
ried on  by  persons  in  the  public  employ, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  removeable 
at  ita  pleasure,  and  that  this  conspiracy 
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kas  been  aho  carried  on  bj  the  means  of 
public  nionejr. 

**  And,  tbereforey  as  the  only  mode  of 
doin|^  justice  to  the  petitioner  and  to  the 
piibhe  in  a  case  of  such  singular  atrocity, 
your  petitioner  prays  your  honourable 
House  that  he  may  be  oermitted  to  prove 
(u  he  is  ready  to  do)  all  and  singular  the 
aforesaid  allegations  at  the  bar  of  your 
haoourable  House,  and  that  if  your  ho- 
nourable House  shall  find  the  allegations 
to  be  true,  you  will  be  plessed  to  address 
his  Royal  Highness  to  cause  the  aforesaid 
magistrate  to  be  dismissed  from  his  office. 
And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray.** 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that,  anxious 
as  their  lordships  must  be  to  listen  to, 
and  redress,  any  grievance  which  might 
be  stated  to  them,  sdll,  he  was  surct  they 
would  see  the  proprieW  of  not  receiving 
petitions,  drawn  up  uke  the  present, 
which  called  on  them  to  exercise  a  juris^ 
diction  that  did  not  belong  to  the  House. 
The  petition,  in  fact,  demanded  that  they 
should  interfere  in  a  case  which  was  open 
to  judicial  proceedings ;  that  they  should 
assume  an  original  jurisdiction,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  which 
said,  that  they  should  not  exercise  such  a 
power. 

The  petition  was  rejected  ;  as  was  also 
a  petition  from  Tliomas  Dugood,  tlie  boy 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  Hunts*  petition.  [See 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commons]. 

Frince  Regent's  Message  respect- 
ing CERTAIN  Dangerous  Combina- 
TIOKS.1  Viscount  Sidmouth  presented 
the  following  Message  from  the  Prince 
Regent : 

•<  George  P.  R. 

*|  His  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
h:s  Majesty,  has  eiven  orders  that  there 
be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Papers 
containing  information  respecting  certain 
practices,  meetings,  and  combinations  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  evidently  calculated  to  en- 
danger tne  public  tranquillity,  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
from  his  majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  bring  mto  hatred  and  con- 
tempt the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and 
constitution.  His  Royal  Highness  re- 
commends to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  the«e  papers  into  their  immediate 
and  serious  con<ideration. 

««  George  P.  B." 

The  Message  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  to-morrow* 


Vote  ot  Thanks  to  Lord  Eemouth 
for  the  attack  on  Algiers.^  The 
order  of  the  dav  being  read, 

Lord  Mdviue  rose  to  move  the  thanks 
of  the  House  to  lord  Exmouth,  and  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  ships  employed 
in  the  attack  on  Algiers.    He  said,  he 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  statement,  as 
to  the  motives  by  which  the  executive 
government   was    actuated  in    resolving 
upon    this   enterprise.      Their  lordships 
would  recollect,  that   in   the  month  of 
June,  lord  Exmouth,  returned  from  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  fleet  under  his 
comipand,  and,  as  usual  at  the  dose  of  a 
war,  that  fleet  was  dismantled,   and  the 
crews  paid  off  and  disbanded.    "When  the 
expedition  against  Algiers  was  determined 
upon,  it  became  necessary  to  collect  men 
firom  different  guardships,  and  to  call  for 
the  services  of  volunteers  for  this  parti* 
cular   enterprise.      He.  mentioned  that 
circumstance,   because  those  who  knew 
the  value  which  naval  officers  attached  to 
a  crew  long  accustomed  to  act  together, 
would  be  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  exertions  and  skill  of  lord  Exmouth, 
and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with,  in  rendering  crews  collected  as  he 
had  stated  efficient  for  his  purposCf    To 
that  object    lord  Exmouth  devoted  his 
daily,  his  hourly  attention,  and  accom- 
plished it  in  a  manner  which  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  his  judgment  and  ability. 
His  lordship  then  proceeded  with  his  squa- 
dron on  the  appointed  service.    He  pro- 
posed certain  termB  to  the  dey  of  Algiers, 
according  to  his  instructions ;  and  no  sa- 
tisfactory reply  being  given,  the  ships  took 
their  positions  for  commencing  the  attack 
on  the  city.    It  was  due  to  lord  Exmouth 
here  to  state  a  circumstance  not  generally 
known.      An  opinion   had  prevailed  in 
many  quarters,  that  accident  and  the  ele- 
ments had  been  very  favourable  to  lord 
Exmouth  in  the  execution  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  when  govern- 
ment had  determined  on  the  undertaking, 
many  persons,  and  among  them  several 
naval  officers,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
defences  were  so  strong  that  the  attack 
could  not  succeed.    Not  so  lord  Exmouth, 
though  be  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  had  to  contend. 
He  had  himself  formed  the  plsn  of  his 
operations,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  object  might  be  accomplished;   not 
from  any  idle  confidence,  but  founded  on 
the  reasons  which  he  stated,  and  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed.     He  had  in  this 
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plan  settled  the  position  which  every  ship 
was  to  take,  and  when   the  dispatches 
came,  he   (lord  Melville^   had  noticed, 
that  the  positions   actually   taken   were 
exactly  those  which  had  been  before  set- 
tled.   The  whole  scheme  of  attack  was 
before  prepared  by  him,  and  exactly  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  whole  transaction  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  lord  Exmouth  as  a  naval  officer, 
as  well  as  upon  his  perseverance  and  gal- 
lantry.   Their  lordships  knew  the  result. 
The  attack  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  aod  lasted  for  several  hours 
before    the    enterprise    was    concluded. 
The  circumstances  were  such  as  demanded 
the  utmost  exertions  of  both  officers  and 
men.    The  contest  was  not  less  arduous 
than  in  the  greatest  naval  actions  that  had 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  the  loss  was  proportionally 
more  severe  than  in  any  of  those  actions. 
The  attack  was  maintained  with  the  most 
determined  perseverance.     Every  officer 
and  man  was  actuated,  not  merely  by  the 
high   gallantry  characteristic  of  British 
seamen,  but  by  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
in  the  service ;  and,  after  a  long  and  vio- 
lent cannonade,  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  batteries,  his  naval  force,  with 
the  exception  of  two  boats,  totally  des- 
troyed, his  defences  ruined,  and  the  dey 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  proposed 
terg;is.      Another    circumstance     which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  was,  the  co- 
operation and  effectual  assistance  afforded 
in  this  enterprise  by  the  ships  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Capellen.    A  long  period  had 
elapsed,  during  which  the  flag  of  the  Ne- 
therlands had  been  almost  excluded  from 
the  European  seas ;  and  it  must  have  af- 
forded  the  higiiest   gratification    to  the 
officers  and  crews  of  both  squadrons,  to 
see  the  flags  of  Great-Britain  and  the  Ne- 
therlands acting  together.    The  flag  of 
the  Netherlancb  had   long  been  distin- 
guislied  in  Europe,  and  their  officers  and 
seamen  had   acquired  a  high  name  for 
skill  and  valour.    In  this  enterprise  that 
flag  again  appeared,  and  a  noble  emula- 
tion prevailed  between  the  two  squadrons, 
as  to  which  of  them  should  most  strenu- 
ously exert  itself  to  accomplish  the  com- 
mon object.    He  therefore  had  no  doubt 
biit  their  lordships  would  also  concur  in  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  admiral,  officers, 
and  orewB  of  the  Netherlands  squadron. 
His  lordship  then  moved  the  thanks  of 
the  House  to  lord  Exmouth,  for  his  able 


and  gallant  conduct,  in  the  saeoessful  and 
decisive  attack  on  Algiers. 

Lord  Torringtonf  as  a  naval  offioer, 
could  not  suffer  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  skill 
and  gallantry  of  lord  Exmouth.  A  more 
zealous,  judicious,  and  gallant  naval  officer, 
the  country  did  not  possess.  He  himself 
had  been  for  some  time  under  the  noble 
and  gallant  lord's  command,  and  on  every 
occasion  that  called  for  their  exertion^ 
lord  Exmouth  had  never  failed  to  display 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  naval  officer.  In 
the  East  Indies  he  had  observed,  that  lord 
Exmouth's  attention  had  extended  to  the 
preservation  of  the  naval  'stores  from  im- 
proper waste,  so  that  an  improper  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money  was  prevented, 
the  ships  were  always  well  supplied,  and 
kept  in  a  state  always  ready  for  action. 
He  never  gave  a  vote  in  that  House  with 
more  satisraction  than  he  did  in  favour  of 
the  present  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  nem.  dis.f  98 
was  also  a  vote  of  &anks  to  the  officers^ 
seamen,  and  marines  employed  in  the  ex* 
pedition;  and  ako  to  admiral  Capellen» 
and  the  officers  and  crews  under  his  com* 
mand. 
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Monday^  February  S. 

Petitions  rblatiko  to  II£FORm» 
&€.]  Lord  A.  Hamilton  rose  to  present 
two  petitions  upon  this  subject,  one  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Kirkintilloch,  the  other 
from  the  borough  of  Rutherglen.  The 
noble  lord  observed,  that  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  then  addressed 
the  House,  required  that  he  should  say  a 
few  words  before  he  moved  that  the  pe« 
titions  should  be  brought  up.  Short  as 
was  the  space  of  time  since  parliament 
had  assembled,  it  had  yet  calledf  forth  from 
the  opposite  benches,  a  strong  and  decided 
opinion  against  every  species  ofrefomu 
This  expression  was  certainly  elicited  by 
petitions  of  a  different  tenourfrom  those 
which  he  had  to  present.  The  petitions 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  neither  de- 
sired annual  parliaments,  nor  universal 
suffrage;  he  hoped,  therefore,  they  would 
not  be  identifiea  with  any  such  produc- 
tions. Both  these  petitions  lamented  the 
exorbitant  expenditure  of  the  public  mo- 
ney; they  stated  the  harassing  situation 
of  the  petitioners,  whose  distress  was  so 
great  that  no  exertion  of  labour  or  indus- 
try within  theur  reach  could  supply  then» 
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wilh  the  neoenaries  of  life.  They  con- 
^ttded  by  prayiog  for  a  reform  in  parlia* 
meotp  by  which  a  fairer  representation 
of  the  people  might  be  had*  They  did  not 
presume  to  suggest  any  plan,  but  they 
warmly  hoped  &e  House  would  adopt 
such  A  ooe  as  appeared  calculated  to  re- 
dress the  grievance  complained  of.  In 
preseoting  these  petitions  from  Scotland,  he 
feic  it  bis  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  state  of  representation  in 
that  country.  Whateveropinion  prevailed 
in  England  on  the  subject  of  an  alteration 
io  its  representation,  there  could«  he  pre- 
sumed, be  none  as  to  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  change  in  the  represeo* 
tatioa  of  Scotland,  in  a  rational  and  prac- 
tical sense.  ^Vhat  would  the  House  think 
when  they  were  informed,  that  a  man  in 
Scotland  mi^ht  possess  lOfiOOU  a  year  in 
property  or  m  land,  without  being  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament  i  The 
petitioners  asked  fbr  an  mquiry  commen- 
surate with  the  misery  they  endured.  He 
must  say,  therefore,  without  any  disrespect 
to  other  parts  of  the  united  empire,  that 
petitions  from  that  country  were  entitled  to 
the  peculiar  consideration  of  that  House. 
The  petitions  were  then  read,  and  or- 
deied  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Vote  or  Thanks  to  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  70R  THE  Attack  on  Algiers]. 
l«ord  Casiiereagh  said,  be  rose  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  notice  which  had  been  given  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  during  his  absence,  to 
call  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  late 
brilliant  achievements  of  his  Majesty's 
fleet  before  Algiers.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion, when  the  thanks  of  that  House  were 
given  to  several  of  our  gallant  officers 
&r  tlieir  conduct  in  the  late  war,  he  en- 
tertained an  earnest  hope  that  a  long 
course  of  years  would  have  elapsed,  be- 
fore  it  would  be  again  necessary  to  per- 
form that  ceremony.  But  though  that 
hope  had  been  partially  frustrated,  it  was 
at  least  satisfactory  to  reflect,  that  the  in- 
terval of  war  which  actually  succeeded  was 
of  short  duration,  that  it  arose  out  of  cir- 
cumstaqces  intimately  connected  with  our 
honour  as  a  nation ;  and  that  it  was  no  less 
a  war  of  justice  and  humanity,  than  one 
which  causes  had  rendered  necessary  in 
defence  of  our  own  rights,  as  well  as  those 
of  every  other  country.  With  respect  to 
the  splendid  character  of  the  transaction, 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  either  in 
that  House  or  throughout  Europe,  aU 
though  perhaps  in  one  peint  of  view  the 
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enemy  against  whom  we  fought  could  not 
rank  in  the  same  scale  of  importance  with 
other  states.  There  never  was  a  military 
transactiout  the  character  of  which,  in  all 
its  bearings,  redounded  more*  to  tlie  ho- 
nour of  every  individual  concerned  in  it ; 
for  though  the  enemy  might  be  inferior  in 
scientitic  excellence^  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  modern  warfare,  yet  sufficient  proof 
was  given,  during  the  battle,  that  the  arm 
of  this  country  was  never  turned  against  a 
foe  more  capable  of  opposing  an  obstinate 
and  fierce  resistance.  That  fact  was 
proved  by  the  loss  we  sustained,  which, 
compared  with  the  force  employed,  ex- 
ceeded in  proportion  that  of  the  greatest 
victories  this  country  had  achieved.  He 
would  not  waste  the  time  bf  the  House, 
and  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  action, 
by  any  details  on  his  part,  after  tlie  clear 
and  explicit  view  given  of  it  by  the  illus- 
trious commander  himself.  But  there  was 
one  feature  connected  with  the  transaction, 
which  it  would  be  injustice  in  him  to  omit. 
Before  the  expedition  was  undertaken^ 
they  had  heard  much  in  that  House  of  the 
facility  with  which  an  attack  might  be 
made  upon  Algiers,  and  some  persons  of 
scientific  authority  had  stated,  that  even  a 
single  line  of  battle  ship  would  be  sufficient. 
Other  authorities,  equally  entitled  to  res- 
pect, declared,  that  it  would  not  only  be 
difficult,  but  so  difficult,  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  prudent  consideration  whether 
any  thing  should  be  undertaken  against 
such  formidable  batteries.  It  was  a  duty 
he  owed  to  lord  Exmouth  to  say,  that  he 
stated  his  scientific  opinion  upon  the  subject 
to  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  that  he  steered  a  middle  course 
between  the  two  extreme  points,  thus  mark- 
ing his  great  ability.  He  said  he  consi« 
dered  it  a  service  which  would  be  attended 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  risk  and 
loss,  but  he  felt  confident  he  could  per- 
form it ;  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
precisely  the  very  position  in  which  he 
meant  to  place  his  own  ship  in  particular, 
as  well  as  the  positions  of  all  the  rest  of 
his  fleet.  He  should  not  attempt  to  add 
any  thing  more  to  so  glorious  an  action, 
both  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  undertaken,  and  the  mode  of  carrying 
itioto  execution,  but  only  observe,  that  lie 
intended  to  extend  the  thaaks  to  the  offi- 
cers and  seamen  of  their  brave  ally  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  co-opera- 
tion had  been  so  beneficial.  He  was  sure 
the  House  would  feel  a  peculiar  gratifica- 
tion in  seeing  the  arms  of  Hdfamd  united 
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i?iUi  dun  for  the  general  liberties  of  nmii- 
kind,  and  be  anxious  to  mark  their  sense 
of  the  services  performed  by  the  Dutch 
admiral^  and  his  brave  officers  and  sailors. 
The  noble  lord  then  moved,  *«  That  the 
thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  admiral 
lord  viscount  Exmouth,  Imight  srand 
cross  of  the  most  honourable  muitarv 
order  of  the  bath,  for  his  able  and  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  successful  and  deci* 
sive  attack  on  the  batteries  and  naval 
force  of  Algiers  on  the  27th  August 
1816.** 

Mr.  Law  rose  to  second  the  motion. 
He  felt  himself  at  all  times  incapable  of 
dmng  justice  to  such  a  subject,  for  which 
no  eulogies  could  be  too  great ;  yet  he  en- 
joyed such  perfect  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  enterprise  in  question, 
which,  considered  under  all  its  circum- 
stances, reflected  so  much  glory  on  all 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  that  he  could 
not  resist  expressing  what  he  thought  of 
it.  He  had  always  considered  lord  Ex- 
mouth  as  possessing  peculiar  good  fortune. 
So  great  were  his  professional  abilities, 
tiiat,  whatever  he  undertook,  he  was  sure 
to  succeed  in.  Even  from  the  commence- 
mencement  of  that  series  of  great  opera- 
tions which  arose  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  success  had  uniformly  marked  his 
long  career.  With  respect  to  the  late 
brilliant  enterprise,  too  much  could  not  be 
said  of  it,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  feelings  of  the  House  and  the 
country  were  the  same.  It  was  not,  as 
had  been  falsely  and  seditiously  asserted  in 
some  of  the  petitions  thrown  on  the  table 
of  that  House,  that  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives  were  at  va- 
riance. On  the  contrary,  the  late  expe- 
dition proved,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
people  went  fully  with  those  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  ex* 
pedition  resolved  on,  than  the  fleet  was 
manned,  not  by  sailors  who  had  seen  long 
and  arduous  service,  but  by  persons  who 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  for  the  no- 
ble enterprise,  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
the  great  cause  for  which  they  were  about 
to  fight.  The  assistance  which  the  king 
of  the  Netheriandshad  given  on  the  occa- 
sion could  not  be  too  highly  applauded. 
His  noble  friend  had  justly  observed,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  not  aware 
of  the  oifBcuItv  of  the  undertaking,  and 
that  many  doubts  were  entertained  of  its 
succeeding*  fiat  he  must  obsem^  that 
public  opinion  was  on  such  occasions  a 
most  severe  Iribuoal ;  and  he  must  sa/i  in 


justice  to  lord  Exmouth,  that  thai  nwt 
must  have  a  mind  framed  in  a  most  ez« 
traordinary  mould,  who  would  venture 
himself  in  a  service  so  preanant  with  daA* 
ger,  and  yet  pledge  himself  for  the  succees 
of  it :  for  had  be  failed,  what  horror  moss 
have  arisen  from  the  knowledge  that  idl 
our  brave  combatants  who  might  havefU* 
len  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  must  have 
remained  for  life  in  the  most  innunouscap* 
tivity,  without  the  hope  or  chance  of  re* 
gaining  their  liberty*  Yet  lord  Exmouth 
had  duly  calculated  all  the  dangers  to 
which  lie  was  exposed,  and  knowing  the 
character  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur* 
rounded,  he  had  ventured  on  a  mode  of 
attack  perfectly  novel  in  the  naval  history 
of  this  country.  He  had  placed  his  ship 
within  half  pistol-shot  of  the  tremendous 
batteries,  venturing  his  life  and  venturing 
his  fleet,  but  knowing  that  no  other  mode 
of  attack  would  give  him  the  smallest 
chance  of  the  complete  success  with  which 
the  bold  enterprise  was  ultimately  crowned. 
If  any  one  circumstance  could  be  wished 
for  which  could  give  a  higher  zest  to  the 
transaction,  it  was  that  which  took  place 
in  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  between 
two  great  nations,  in  the  field  of  battle,  a 
place  where  the  unanimitv  of  great  nations 
could  be  best  cemented.  If  after  this 
splendid  attack  any  circumstance  could 
have  added  to  the  glory  of  the  noble  ad- 
miral's plan,  it  was  his  manner  of  nego» 
ciating  when  the  battle  was  over.  It  was 
a  matter  of  peculiar  sstisfaction  to  find* 
that  on  that  occasion  the  gallant  admiral 
was  capable  of  infusing  so  much  of  the  firm 
character  of  the  sailor  into  the  character 
of  the  negociator.  With  the  spirit  of  the 
former  he  dictated  unconditional  submis- 
sion, and  with  the  coolness  of  the  latter  he 
showed  that  he  was  as  well  calculated  to 
ask  satisfaction  for  an  injury,  as  to  demand 
submission  for  an  insult. 

Lord  Cochrane  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  make  a  few  observations  upon  what  tiad 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord.  When  the 
ouestion  of  an  attack  upon  Algiers  was  be** 
fore  that  House  in  another  shape,  he  stated 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  two  British  sail  of 
the  line  would  be  sufilcient  to  compel 
those  barbarians  to  submit  to  any  terms  of 

Eeace  which  roiaht  be  proposed ;  but  he 
ad  never  said  Uiat  two  sail  would  be  able 
to  cope  with  their  batteries;  for  he  Imeir 
too  well  what  batteries  could  do  against 
ships,  when  strongly  manned,  or  even 
when  imj^eriectly  manned,  to  advance  such 
an  assertion*    lie  spoke  only  in  ttfttttM 
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to  the  flituaUon  of  Algien*  upon  the  bor- 
der of  the  8ea«  and  to  the  e&ct  which 
would  be  produced  upon  that  or  aoy  other 
cUy  so  placed,  aod  inhabited  by  a  nume- 
rous population  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dreoy  if  cannonaded  but  for  one  hour.  N^ 
one  was  better  acquainted  than  hims^ 
with  the  power  possessed  by  batteries  o^ 
a  fleet;  and  he  would  say,  that  the  con- 
duct of  lord  Exmottth  and  the  fleet  de- 
served all  the  praise  which  that  House 
oould  bestow.  The  attack  was  noblv 
achieved,  in  a  way  that  a  British  fleet  al- 
ways performed  such  services.  He  could 
onlv  state*  that  the  vote  had  his  most  cor- 
dial concurrencei  for  he  never  knew  or 
had  beard  of  any  thing  more  gallant  than 
the  manner  in  which  lord  Exroooth  laid 
his  ships  along  side  the  Algerine  batteries. 
Mr.  Mofiey  said,  that,  as  a  very  new 
member  of  the  House,  he  felt  some  diffi* 
dence  in  obtruding  himself  on  their  atten- 
tion, but  he  could  not  refrain  from  paying 
hiB  humble  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
Bntish  osvy,  the  pride  and  bulwark  of  this 
country ;  besides  which,  the  high  respect 
he  entertained  for  lord  Exmouth  would 
not  allow  him  to  give  a  silent  vote.  The 
Ihanlcs  proposed  were  for  a  victory,  the 
scouts  of  joy  for  which  had  been  re-echoed 
through  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Boble  lord,  as  had  been  already  observed 
had  continued  a  career  of  success  from 
the  banning  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  he 
had  hid  the  felicity  of  striking  the  first 
aad  the  last  blow.  Scarcely  had  a  year 
pttsed  since  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities with  France,  when  the  enemy,  loudly 
boasting  that,  inspired  by  republican 
freedom,  they  would  humble  our  pride 
and  lower  our  flag,  in  which  lord  Exmouth 
had  not  had  an  opportunitjr  of  chastising 
tbem  for  their  vain  glorious  insolence. 
The  boo.  gentleman  proeeeded  to  notice 
the  di&rent  actions  in  which  the  noble 
lord  had  been  engaged  during  the  war, 
till  he  came  to  the  period  of  his  command 
io  India.  He  alluded  to  the  vigilance 
with  which  he  chased  the  enemy  from  our 
extentjve  shores,  and  gave  such  powerful 
protection  to  our  commerce  in  those  seas, 
that  property  to  the  amount  of  millions 
had  been  saved,  which  would  have  other- 
wise fsUen  into  their  hands.  Reverting 
to  the  results  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers, 
he  descanted  on  the  happiness  conierred 
on  the  unfortunate  persons  restored  to 
liberty,  and  the  benefiu  which  ail  £u- 
lepean  nations  must  derive  from  the  pro- 
tealiQA  of  our  flag>  which  now  waved 


triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
humanity  which  lord  Exmouth  had  shown 
during  and  afrer  the  action,  was  not  the 
least  noble  trait  in  his  character.  He 
concluded  with  hoping  that  the  thanks  of 
the  House  would  be  followed  by  some 
more  permanent  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  that  distinguished  man. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  nem.  con»f 
as  were  also  the  following:  **  1.  That  the 
thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  rear 
admiral  sir  David  Milne,  k.  b.  and  to  the 
several  captains  and  officers  of  the  fleet 
employed  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
2.  That  this  House  doth  acknowledge  and 
highly  approve  the  services  of  the  seamen 
and  royal  marines  serving  in  the  fleet  be<* 
fore  Algiers  on  the  27S1  August  1816* 
3*  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given 
to  vice  admiral  baron  Van  de  Cappellen, 
and  the  naval  forces  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  vice  ad- 
miral's command,  for  their  cordial  assist* 
ance  and  co-operation  in  the  attack  on 
Algiers  on  the  27th  of  August  1816.*' 

Spanish  Patriots.]  Mr.  Brougham 
inquired,  whether  the  noble  lord  opposite 
could  communicate  any  information  to 
the  House  respecting  the  fate  of  Correa, 
and  those  other  unfortunate  Spanish  Pa-* 
triots  who  were  lingering  in  prison  ?  He 
presumed  his  msjesty's  government  hod 
represented  their  case  to  his  most  Catholic 
majesty. 

Lord  Castiereagk  said,  that  communi- 
cations had  taken  place  with  the  Spanish 
^vemment,  but  there  was  no  particular 
intelligence  which  he  had  to  lay  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  BroMgham  asked  whether  the  noble 
lord  would  have  any  objection  to  lay  the 
correspondence  that  bad  passed  upon  the 
table. 

Lord  Casttereagh  replied,  that  it  might 
be  imprudent,  and  even  injurious  to  the 
individuals  themselves,  if  the  correspon- 
dence were  disclosed. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  a  hint  from 
the  noble  lord  on  this  subject  would  be 
enough  to  stop  his  mouth,  as  the  noble 
lord  must  certainly  be  the  best  judge  as 
to  what  injury  might  result  from  making 
any  communication  on  this  business ;  but 
from  the  noble  lord's  silence,  he  supposed 
that  he  must  understand  titat  government 
had  done  all  io  the  matter  that  they  could, 
though  not  backed  by  a  vote  of  parliament, 
but  tlut  all  their  endeavours  had  com^ 
pletely  failed. 
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ihail  be  broaght  before  us.  Until  tbat 
period  arrives,  I  shall  suspeniimy  opinion, 
as  the  noble  lords  opposite  have  desired 
me  to  suspend  it ;  but,  in  suspending  that 
epinion,  I  must,  in  common  with  my 
noble  friend  behind  me,  express  my  regret, 
considering  particularly  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed,  that  any  such  neces- 
sity should  have  arisen,  even  in  the  minds 
jof  the  noble  lords  opposite  themselves. 
My  noble  friends,  m  mentioning  the 
situation  of  the  country  and  tlie  conduct  of 
the  people,  have  stated  nothing  more  than 
What  is  just  and  true.  Perhaps  ther^ 
never  was  a  time,  when,  suffering  under 
audi  an  amount  of  distress,  when,  labour- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  such  severe 
calamity— affecting  the  highest  and  the 
lowest— the  lowest  weighed  down  by 
privation,  which  human  nature  can  hardly 
any  longer  support~-the  highest  impove- 
rished by  the  calls  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  so  universally  displayed  in  re- 
lieving their  less  fortunate  ^llow-crea- 
tures ;— -perhaps,  my  lords,  under  so  great 
en  accumulation  of  misery,  such  exem- 
plary patience,  forbearancet  resignationi 
and  confidence  in  the  existing  constitution 
and  government  of  the  country,  were 
never  before  exhibited.  When  we  see 
this— when  we  see  that  these  effects  ^re 
produced  by  an  unfeign^  veneration  for 
that  constitution  which  we  all  love — ^but 
which  I  have  rarely  heard  eulogized  by 
the  nobte  lords  opposite,  except  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  some  invasion  of  k— -when  we 
consider  that  this  forbearance,  this  pati- 
ence, this  resignation,  afford  the  b^t 
proof  of  the  benefit  of  our  constitution, 
which  inspires  such  confidencei  and  pro- 
duces sucn  temperate  conduct— ought  we 
not  to  be  most  cautious  in  agreemg  to 
any  innovation  ?  The  noble  lords  oppo- 
site called  on  the  House  to  go  into  the 
examination  without  favour,  without 
affection.  I  repeat  the  adjuration :  and  I 
call  on  your  lordships  to  enter  on  this 
question  without  favour,  without  partiality, 
without  fear ;  or,  if  fear  should  mingle 
with  your  deliberations,  with  at  least  as 
anuch  fear  and  apprehension  of  weakening 
and  impairing  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
as  of  injuring  the  constitution.  I  think  it 
is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance,  a 
most  lamentable  necessity,  that,  at  this 
period  of  distress  and  misery,  when  no 
Pleasure  of  relief  has  be^n  adopted,  when 
Ho  one  efficient  measure  of  reduction  and 
retrenchment  has  been  carried  into  e^K^t, 
but  wheO|  on  the  cofitrarji  as  has  been 


truly  stated  by  my  noble  friend    (earl 
Grosvenor ) ,  every  effort  to  obtain  a  r^ 
duction  of  the   public   expenditure,  ibr 
which  the  people  of  England  have  iin«ii- 
mously  called,  has  been  met  with  rejection 
or  evasion  by  bis  majesty's  government-* 
it  is  most  unfortunate,  that,  at  anch  a 
time,    a   measure   should  be  proposed, 
which,  there  is  too  moch  reason  to  appro* 
bend,  may  lead  to  some  invasion  or  infringe- 
ment of  the  people's  rights.  The  noble  earl 
says,  he  hope«  your  lordshipswill  noteroploy 
yourselves  in  attending  to  mere  names, 
while  matters  of  substantial  importance 
are  abandoned.     I  hope,  my  lorde,  we 
shall  not ;  but  I  also  hope  that  you  will 
consider  what  is  the  real  state  of  tbe  con- 
stitution.     I    trust    you   will  consider, 
above  all,  looking  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  as  the  noble  earl  calls  on  you  to 
do,  that  you  stand  in  a  critical  and  difficult 
situation,  in  which  precipitancy  ought  to 
be  avoided,  in  which  you  ought  to  act 
equally  for  the  security  of  the  people  as 
for  the  safety  of  the  throne.    The  noble 
earl  says,  that  at  periods  like  the  preaent, 
malignant  and  malieious  spirits  will  be  at 
work.     This  is  true.     But   when,  year 
after  year,  new  powers  are  given  to  the 
crown — when  we  are  daily  arming  th^ 
executive    government  with   novel    and 
.  unheard  of  authority— when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  not  of  any  new  powers 
being  added  to  those  sanctioned  by  our 
ancestors  for  the  security  of  the  people— 
I  hope  we  shall  cautiously  abstain  from 
following  up  this  syiftem,  and  that  we  shall 
not  continue  to  give  fresh  strength  to  the 
executive  government,  while  we  impair 
and  weaken  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Your  lordships  have  marked  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  have  behaved  under 
the  pressure  of  affliction  and  distress- 
distress  which  nothing^  but  a  proud  confi- 
dence in  the  constitution  could  have  ena- 
bled them  to  support.      You  will  gff^ 
them  an  additional  reason  for  continuing 
to  act  as  they  have  done,  by  preserving 
for  them,  unimpaired,  the  securities  wbicll 
the  constitution    hss  provided  for  thenu 
That  is  a  reward  worthy  of  all   their  jpa- 
tience,  all  their  resignation,  all  their  tor* 
bearance.    Nothing,    my    lords,    but   a 
necessity  of  the  most  imperative  kind— a 
necessity  of  so  paramount  a  nature,  that 
it  can  be  removed  by  no  other  means, 
should  induce  your  lordships  to  interfera 
with  the  slightest  particle  of  those  consti* 
tutional    barriers,   which    have    hitherto 
protected  the  people,  and  which  tfaa 
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experience  of  ages  has  lanctified.  I  slian 
not  enter  into  eny  observationB  on 
the  proceedings  that  niajr  |Mroibably  take 
place.  I  hope  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
will  be,  «ot  to  introdaca  any  coereive 
measure,  which  would  be  mon  improper 
ftnd  nnjastt  if  net  sapperted  by  the 
elaareat  ana  plainest  necesfiky.  I  conjure 
vetir  lordshjps  to  consider  the  case,  when 
It  is  laid  before  you,  with  all  the  impar- 
tiality it  requires;  and,  at  the  same  fimCf 
with  that  sentiment,  which,  I  trust,  will 
ever  be  the  paramount  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  every  British  legislator — a  determina- 
tion not  to  trench  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;  being  well  convinced,  that  such 
an  eneroMhmeat  is  as  great  an  evil,  as. 
anrthat  may  be  apprehended  from  the 
•rorvescence  of  popular  spirit." 

The  Marquis  ofBwhngham.  My  lords, 
I  feel,  in  common  with  my  noble  friends, 
9l  sinoere  regret  that  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  by  his  majesty's  government  to 
resort  to  a  measure  of  ttiis  nature.  The 
responsibtlity  of  proving  that  necessity 
rests  upon  ministers,  and  as  far  as  they 
have  gone,  ^ey  are  unquestionably  enti- 
tled to  the  confidence  of  the  House,  that 
they  would  not  have  so  proceeded  wtthnut 
etrong  grounds  to  justify  them.  When  at 
tt  future  period  those  grounds  come  to  be 
examined,  tremendous  will  the  responsi- 
bility be«  I  shall  go  to  the  inqtiiry 
with  the  dispositions  so  properly  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  lords  on  the  opposite 
aide.  I  shall  enter  upon  it  as  t  would 
enter  upon  the  functions  of  a  juror,  in  a 
case  of  life  and  death.  When  the  period 
of  investigation  arrives,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  me,  not  only  that  they  Miall  be 
oble  to  show  that  such  diAculties  have 
existed  as  they  now  state  to  exist,  and 
that  such  combinations  have  been  formed 
aa  they  now  represent  to  be  in  a  state  of 
acttvitjr ;  they  must  also  prove,  that  the 
law  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  insufficient 
to  counteract  tVie  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  both.  If  that  is  not  done,  I 
shall  say,  that  but  half  their  case  is  proved. 
If  they  cannot  show  distinctly  that  the 
law,  as  it  now  exists,  has  been  applied  to, 
and  found  inadequate,  the  question  of 
their  defence  wHi  then  resolve  itself  into 
this  proposition  unsupported  by  fact,  that 
the  greater  the  degree  of  distress,  the 
greater  should  be  the  power  of  the  law. 
if  it  u  proved  that  the  law  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  suppress  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  are  threatened,  the  case  will 
then  be  made  out,  it  will  then  appear  to 


be  necessary  that  this  inquiry  should  be 
instituted,  in  order  to  determine  what 
powers  ought  to  be  given,  not  to  this  or 
that  government  individoally,  bat  to  any 
government  in  being  at  the  time  (hat  euch 
practices  are  discovered.  No  hudiantty 
Gad  be  more  mistaken  tharo  that  which 
would  allow  the  people  10  become  the 
dupes  of  d(^igntng  individuak,  to  be  mrs* 
led  by  persons  feiv  In  number  but  deipe* 
mte  in  character,  who,  under  the  pretence 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  p«t>ple  to 
their  grievanees,  and  the  remedies  for 
them,  turn  away  their  attention  from  their 
real  griefvances,  and  the  real  and  true 
remedies,  and  fill  their  minds  with  iraBgi<« 
nary  grievances,  and  the  most  delusive; 
visionary,  and  dangerous  plans  of  relief; 
tvith  vain  theotetteal  notions  and  schemes, 
which  even  wh^  reduced  to  tlwir  utmost 
standard  of  moderation,  will  be  found  to 
be  most  nrischievous,  dangerous,  and  des* 
tructive  to  their  own  liberties  as  to  tho 
constitution  of  the  country. 

The  address  was  agreed  to. 
^  Lord  Sidmouth  then  moved,  that  the 
papers  on  the  table  should  be  lo-morrow 
referred  to  a  committee  of  secrecy,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  lords,  to  be  then  chnscQ 
by  ballot.    This  anotion  was  agreed  tO. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  February  4>. 

PCTITIONS     RELATING    TO     RSPORBr, 

ftc]  Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  petition 
from  certain  burgesses  and  other  inhabi- 
tants uf  the  town  of  Hamilton,  in  Lanark- 
shire. On  a  former  evening,  when  pre* 
sentiog  a  petition,  he  had  been  unsftHe  to 
speak  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  it.  In 
the  present  instance  he  could  state  to  the 
House,  that  those  from  whom  the  petition 
now  in  his  hand  came,  were  persons  of 
Migioui  habits,  whose  industry  had  here* 
tofore  maintained  them  in  comfort,  end 
whose  general  peaceable  demeatumr  could 
not  be  called  in  question.  They  stated,  in 
temperate  language,  the  distress  of  which 
they  had  to  complain,  and  the  grievances 
which,  at  length,  compelled  them  to  come 
before  that  honourable  House.  Their 
prayer  was  for  retrenchment  in  the  public 
expenditure,  and  for  a  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  had^a  petition  to 
present  from  Norwich,  which  lie  did  not 
know  contained  any  thing  improper  ot 
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offensive. '  This  opinion  of  his,  however, 
did  not  affect,  in.  his  mind,  the  substance 
or  object  of  the  petition.  He  niu3t  decline 
giving  any  particular  opioion  on  the  con- 
tents, because  he  thought,  that  the  claim 
upon  a  member  to  give  such  opinion  was 
imposing  upon  him  a  task  which  was  at  the. 
same  time  both  invidious  and  useless*— 
invidious,  because  it  oalled  on  an  indivi- 
dual member  to  state  an  opinion  as  to  the 
wording  of  a  petition,  and  because  such 
an  opinion  was  imagined  to  have  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  upon  the  House. 
There  roust  be  very  strong  language  in- 
deed in  a  petition,  before  he  could  be 
induced  to  decline  to  present  one  from  his 
constituents.  The  claim  was  useless,  since^ 
after  any  member's  declaration,  the  House 
might  totally  disagree  with  the  petition ; 
80  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  gained 
flrom  the  individual  member's  opinion.  If, 
again,  he  thought  a  petition  was  improper 
to  present,  it  n^ht  be  given  into  the 
hands  of  some  other  member  who  thought 
differently,  and  the  House  might  after- 
wards think  it  was  fit  to  be  ceceived,  in 
which  case  his  own  opinion  would  be  gra- 
tuitous and  useless.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  case  of  a  rejected  petition  from  Hors- 
ham on  the  25th  of  April,  1716,  which 
was  refused  on  the  score  of  improper  lan- 
guage. That  petition  prayed  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  septennial  act,  which  was 
styled  **  an  overturning  of  the  constitution 
and  subversion  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  nation.''  But  he  thought,  that  if 
the  House  of  Commons  would  go  so  far  as 
to  double  the  period  of  its  own  existence, 
he  scarcely  knew  any  terms  ^  strong  as 
to  prevent  him  from  thinking  it  his  duty 
to  offer  a  petition  upon  the  subject.*  He 
had  lookea  at  this  petition  and  iu  prayer, 
and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  received. 
There  were  respectable  names  on  the  first 
sheet,  followed  by  thousands  of  signatures. 
It  was  on  the  principle  of  the  question 
that  he  thought  it  i'ight  to  decline  giving 
his  own  opinion  on  the  terms  in  which  the 
petition  was  couched.  He  moved,  that 
the  petition  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  fVunn  regretted  exceedingly,  that 
he  should  find  himself  called  upon  to 
oppose  the  bringing  up  of  this  petition, 
bat  rememberipg  what  he  had  heard  re- 
peatedly from  the  oldest  members  of  that 
House,  and  the  firmest  friends  of  the 
British  constitution,  that  a  member  pre- 
senting a  potion  should  be  held  to  give 
his  sanction  to  the  language  of  it,  though 
not  to  the  prayer,  he,  for  one,  would  not 


consent,  after  what  had  been  said  by  hta 
bon.  friend,  to  receive  it.  If  he  looked 
back  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  he 
found  the  great  examples  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Whitbread,  who  were  as  anxious  as 
any  members  to  support  the  just  rights  of 
petitioners.  They  had  however  presented 
on  some  occasions,  petitions  of  which  they 
stated  that  they  did  not  approve  the 
prayer  ;  but  then  they  said  they  had  read 
them,  and  did  not  see  any  thing  in  them 
offensive  or  disrespectful  to  Che  House. 
His  hon.  friend  seemed  to  treat  this  as 
nugatory,  because  the  House  could  reject 
a  petition.  But  was  it  really  a  point  of 
indifference  to  the  House  to  act  on  such 

Suestions  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and 
lereby  to  be  compelled  to  hear  a  train  of 
expressions  offensive  in  themselves,  and 
impertinent  to,  or  unconnected  with,  the 
subject  on  which  the  petition  was  founded? 
At  this  rate,  a  petition  of  the  size  of  a 
quarto  volume  might  be  brought  up  and 
read,  filled  with  extraneous  and  offensive 
matter,  till  the  House  was  quite  tired  out 
with  hearing.it.  He  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  oppose  receiving  a  petition 
under  the  present  circumstances.  He 
had  said  to  persons  who  had  brought  peti- 
tions to  him,  that  he  was  willing  to  present 
them,  but  sometimes  they  had  run  to  too 
great  a  length,  or  contained  what  might 
cause  their  rejection,  and  he  had  then 
recommended  the  parties  to  amend 
and  alter  them.  It  was  much  the  better 
way  to  take  any  offensive  matter  out  of  a 
petition  before  presenting  it.  He  saw  no 
one  benefit  likely  to  arise  from  any  altera- 
tion of  the  uniform  and  established  prac* 
tice  of  the  House.  There  must  obviously 
be  a  great  inconvenience  in  being  obliged 
to  sit,  and  hear  all  sorts  of  insult  and  con- 
tumacy. He  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
alluded  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Kentish 
petition.  The  House,  afler  hearing  offen- 
sive language,  had  no  way  of  animadvert- 
ing upon  it  but  by  the  rejection  of  the 
petition  which  contained  them.  The 
former  practice  had  been  to  state  objec- 
tions to  petitions  on  the  question  of  bring- 
ing them  up.  It  would  be  a  subject  of 
regret  if  all  petitions  were  to  be  read  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  shonld  regret  deep- 
ly if  petitions  were  rejected  merely  be- 
cause they  contained  passages  which  ex- 
pressed sentiments  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  majority  of  the  House.  He 
saw  no  way  more  e&ctual  for  all  desirable 
purposes,  than  to  inquire  the  opinion  of  a 
member  as  to  the  cluuracter  of  a  petition; 
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tod  it  WM  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  the 
painful  necettity  of  rejection. 

Mr.  Lockhart  had  alwaya  thought  the 

member  presenting  a  petition  bound  to 

read  it,  but  not  to  go  further,  and  vouch  for 

the  propriety  of  the  language  it  contained, 

excepting  in  particular  cases,  where  the 

House  having  reason  to  believe  the  matter 

of  it  was  offensive,  might  require  some 

assurance  on  the  subjects    The  opinion  he 

had  formed  had  been  confirmed  by  what 

occuried  a  few  days  back.    When  the 

bon.  baronet   had  brought  up  his  first 

petition,  no  questions  mid  been  asked; 

but  when  one  or  two  had  been  read,  and 

found  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  House, 

and  couched  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  he 

had  properly  been  asked  if  those  which  he 

waa  subsequently  about  to  present  were  of 

the  same  character.    When  called  to  state 

what  the  character  of  a  petition  might  be, 

he  thought  the  member  presenting  it  was 

bound  to  give  a  pledge,  that  it  contained 

nothing  improper,  but  he  did  not  think 

he  was  called  upon  to  do  this  in  the  first 

instance.     ^  ^ 

The  Speaker  apprehended  the  rule  of 
the  House  to  be  what  had  been  laid  down 
CO  a^former  day,  and  what  had  been  cor- 
rectly atated  by  an  hon.  gentleman  on  this, 
that  the  House  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
member  presenting  a  petition,  would  be 
prepared  to  declare  the  language  of  it  was 
not  tn  his  opinion  intentionally  disrespect- 
ful. If  be  refused  to  give  such  a  pledge, 
it  seemed  hard  that  the  House  should  be 
expected  to  depart  from  its  established 
rules  to  receive  the  petition  so  presented. 
The  member  ought  in  the  first  instance  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  language  of  it  was 
not  improper. 

'  Lord  CasUereagh  said,  the  feeling  of  the 
House  must  ever  be  in  favour  of  receiving 
petitions,  and  it  never  could  be  their  wish, 
in  considering  what  was  due  to  their  dig- 
nity and  what  was  their  duty,  to  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  petitioners. 
He  thought  the  hon.  member  who  pre- 
sented this  petition  had  gone  most  unne- 
cessarily out  of  the  way,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  felt,  that  if  the  motion  were  op- 
posed, it  was  not  from  any  wish  on  that 
aide  of  the  House,  to  get  rid  of  the  peti- 
tion, but  from  a  desire  to  assert  a  princi- 
ple which  had  now  been*  brought  into  di)»- 
cussion.  He  apprehended  the  rule  of  the 
House  io  be  founded  in  true  wisdom,  and 
true  wisdom  went  to  throw  o|>eii  their 
doors  to  petitioners  in  the  largest  sense, 
■Ad  doing  this  to  be  caKfiil  not  to  d^art 


fronl  the  established  usage  of  parliament* 
It  was  not  necessary  they  should  submit  to 
be  treated  with  disrespect  to  secure  to  pe« 
titioners  their  rights.  What  degradation 
would  be  theirs,  were  they  to  submit  to 
every  insult  that  the  wicked  imaginations 
of  designing  men  might  be  pleased  to  heap 
upon  them^to  read  every  petition  that 
might  be  presented,  and  reading,  to  put 
it  on  their  journals,  however  ofi^ensive  its 
contents  might  be !  He  trusted  the  mem* 
hers  of  that  House  would  not  lend  them* 
selves  to  become  the  channels  of  insult^ 
and  to  be  used  as  the  means  of  libelling  it 
In  a  case  where  a  member  doubted  what 
was  the  course  most  proper  to  be  pursued, 
he  might  with  propriety  state  his  doubts, 
and  then  the  petition  could  be  read,  thi^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  might  assist  him 
in  coming  to  a  decision.  But  when  the 
hon.  gentlemsn  so  broadly  maintained  that 
Uie  House  was  bound  to  receive  any  pe- 
tition that  might  be  oflered,  without  rc^ 
quiring  any  pledge  as  to  its  languifge,  he 
would  say,  that  if  they  lent  themselves  to 
such  a  doctrine,  they  lent  themselves  to 
their  own  degradation,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  ou^n  privileges  and  dignity. 
As  this  subject  had  been  forced  unneces- 
sarily on  the  House,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  adhering  to  the  established  rule,  andf, 
considering  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject  involved  in  the  dignity  of  that 
House,  he  thought  they  were  bound  in  the 
present  case  to  reject  the  petition. 

Si^  F.  Burden  thought  it  was  rather 
hard  on  So  respectable  a  body  of  men  a'a 
the  petitioners,  that  their  petition  should 
be  rejected,  because  the  member  present- 
ing it,  had  expressed  an  opinion  on  a 
matter  with  which  they  in  the  pre$tent  in- 
stance had  nothing  to  do.  After  all,  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  every  member 
would  exercise  his  own  discretion  when^ 
ever  a  petition  wjis  brought  for  him  to  pre- 
sent, and  he  hoped  the  noble  lord  would 
not  persevere  in  his  opposition  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion. 

Mr.  Bathurst^  after  alluding  to  what  had 
passed  on  the  same  subject  on  a  previous 
evening,  6b?er\ed,  that  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  presented  this  petition  had  omitted 
his  observations,  it  was  probable  that  the 
petition  would  have  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion. He  might  suspect,  in  such  a  case, 
that  a  member  thought  that  his  petition 
would  not  be  received  when  read  ;  but 
he  imputed  no  such  thou|;ht$  to  the  hon. 
gentleman,  ^  ho,  he  rather  believed,  wished 
merely  to  raise  the  question.      He  could 
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Dot  deny  (he  praotioe ;  but  he  had  merelj 
argued  %g9imt  the  reaeoDfl  assigned  for 
the  r^let  which  he  aeeflitfcl  to  consider  as 
eiEtremely  al»sutd.  If  a  menober  bad  any 
doubt  re«p0cting  a  petition,  he  coald  state 
it.  Aa  to  a  petkiooi  declined  by  one 
mamberi  going  into  the  hands  of  aootbefy 
thoft  was  no  argument  against  the  security 
afforded  to  the  House,  by  relying,  to  a 
certain  extent^  on  the  character  of  one  of 
tbeir  own  body  lo  protect  them  against  a 
petition  w|iioh  miglit  cantaio  gro^ss  abuse 
from  beginning  to  end.  Many  things 
aaight  be  sufficiently  stated  without  affen- 
aive  language*  All  responsibility  was  loat 
ishen  a  member  said  he  had  nut  read  what 
Jie  presented ;  yet  a  libel  might  thus  go 
lo  the  jouraals.  The  point  was,  whether  it  I 
•was  proper  to  take  Ibex^bavce  of  a  petition 
which  nobody  had  read,  and  the  ris»k  of 
iiMults.    It  was  impossijble  to  assent  to  thi^ 

Mr.  fV.  Snulh  replied,  that  no  one  was 
jqpipre  ready  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the 
chair  than  himself,  but  he  considered  the 
.present  question  as  one  of  great  import- 
jyice*  It  was  upon  the  principle  alone 
.i^at  he  stood.  He  never  doubted  the 
.power  of  the  House  to  require  of  any 
jnember  that  he  should  declare  a  petition 
4o  be  such  as  the  House  might  receive,  or 
that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  read  a  per 
tition  in  his  place,  and  in  the  latter  case  if- 
would  not  appear  on  their  journals,  if 
pouched  in  improper  language.  They  could 
not  expect  that  petitions  unon  reform,  or 
Hupon  grievances  arising  from  a  want  of 
jreforas,  would  be  expressed  in  very  con« 
'Ciliatory  terma;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was 
Jthe  duiv  oi  a  member  to  make  himself  tbe 
.<;;hannel  of  refusal,  if  he  considered  a 
^tition  objectionable.  He  was,  there- 
lore,  ready  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
liouse  on  the  preseat  occasion,  whatever 
ihat  decision  might  be. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  no  ouestioo 
would  have  been  agitated  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  petition,  if  the  hon.  member 
had  notsought  it  by  stating  his  objection  to 
paying  that  he  had  read  it. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  that  the  hon.  mem- 
l>er  had  fully  complied  at  first  with  tbe 
rules  of  the  House,  in  saving  he  had 
<read  the  petition,  though,  he  ailerwardi 
started  the  general  question  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  oompliaace*  If  he  w.ould 
repeat  what  he  had  first  stated,  so  as  to 
undo  the  effect  of  his  subsequent  observa- 
liooii  be  would  vote  for  tbe  reading  of  the 

Edition*     The  hon.  member  might  bring 
nr^rd  die  subject  4»  anpther  occasion. 


Mr.  Bnm^ham  trusted  his  hoa.  frianA 
would  not  give  the  House  the  trouble  of 
dividing,  but  be  also  trusted  that  he  would 
not  comply  with  tbe  request  of  the  lose 
speaker.  If  it  w^e  Celt  that  a  member 
ought  to  read  a  petition  before  hepre« 
seated  it,  let  a  fiur  and  honourable  uimer* 
steading  be  come«to  on  the  subject  oo  both 
aides ;  but  he  hoped  that  no  member  oov 
even  the  House  itself,  would  get  into  th« 
liabit  of  administering  interrogatories  to 
every  hon.  gentleman  who  might  preaeot  a 
petition*  Such  a  course,  he  contended* 
was  extraordinary  and  unparliameBtaryg 
and  ivould  lead  to  a  course  of  esamin»^ 
tion  that  would  be  very  inconvenienS,  as» 
afler  the  question -~**  Have  you  read  the 
petition  V  the  next  questioa  ttndoubtedlr 
would  be— >*'  Is  it  fit  to  be  presented  V^ 
and  if  a  doubt  occurred  here,  it  would 
then  be  asked*— <*  What  do  you  think  of  it 
upon  the  whole  ?'*  To  this  heniuat'ob|ecl» 
and  he  therefore  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  not  repeat  what  he  had  before  stated, 
in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
last  speaker. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Esckeqver  said, 
that  an  hon.  baronet  had  been  questioaed 
on  a  former  night  in  consequence  of  bis 
having,  said  be  had  not  read  one  of  tbepa* 
titions  he  presented.  In  the  present  case 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  asking  tha 
hon.  gentleman  a  question. 

The  questipn,,  tiiat  tbe  petition  be 
brought  up,  was  then  put  and  negatived* 

FjaiNca  R^GaNT's  Msssaox  RaspfiCTv 
iMo  cxaTAiv  Combinations].  Theorder 
of  the  day  being  read  for  taking  into 
consideration  tbe  Prince  Regent's  Mes- 
sage, 

Xord  CatilefeagK  in  rising  on  tbe  pre- 
sent occasion  to  submit  a  motion  4o  the 
House,  was  happy  to  Uiink  tbe  proposition 
lie  had  tooflW  was  one  or  which  he  could 
not  apprebond  tbe  slightest  diSereoce 
of  opinion  would  exist,  as  it  merely  went 
to  acknOMA'ledge  the  receipt  .of  the  Prince 
Reaeni's  jtpost  gracious  mQssage»  and  to 
afisnFehis  royal  highness  that  that  Houat 
would  take  into  its  most  serious  ooosidera* 
tion  the  papers  he  had  ordcffod  to  be  com* 
muaicsted  tp  them  without  delay*  What* 
ever  the  situaMoo  of  thiags  might  be  at 
present^  nothing  could  be  further  from  his 
wish,  than  to  say,  one  word  that  might 
lead  to  a  debate  on  the  present  state  of 
tbe  countr}',  as  the  very  nature  of  the 
communication  which  had  been  made  in^ 
dica)ed  secccay  io  be  desirable,  as  tlie 
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House  were  not  yetin  poMeteion  of  what  mi- 
nisters considered  to  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  present 
■tate  of  tne  country.    It  would  cause  great 
embarrassment  to  him,  and  to  the  House 
ksel^  were  this  subject  now  to  be  entered 
upon.    All  he  should  at  present  request  of 
Ibem  wasy  that  they  would   keep   their 
ninds  free  and  unbiassed,  that  they  might 
then  act  as  should  be  necessary  on  the 
report  of  the  committee.    There  was  only 
one  other  point  on  which  he  would  ofier  a 
single  wordL    He  thought  it  necessary  to 
oppose  the  idea  that  had  got  abroad,  that 
this  communication  arose  out  of  the  late 
atrocious  attack  on  the  person  of  the  I^ince 
B^ent.      He  begged  distinctly  to  state, 
that  the  present  proceedings  did  not  arise 
in  any  shape  outof  that  outrage.  The  com* 
XDunication  which  had  been  made  was 
founded  on  information  which  he  thought 
it  would  be  felt  that  the  government,  with- 
out abandoning  their  duty  to  the  country 
and  to  the  constitution  could  not  but  ad- 
vise his  roval  highness  to  submit  to  the 
House.    Haring  said  thus  much,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  most  consonant  with  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  House  not  lo  enter  upon  the 
views  which  any  gentleman  might  take  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  country,  from 
the  mformation  which  they  already  poa* 
sessed.    He  concluded  by  moving,  **  That 
•o  homble  address  be  presented  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  re- 
turn his  Royal  Highness  the  thanks  ofthis 
House  for  his  most  gracious  message*  and 
toassure  his  Royal  Highness  that  this  House 
will   proceed    to   take    the   information 
which  by  his  Royal  Highness's  commands, 
has  been  laid  before  them,  into  their  im- 
mediate and  serious  consideration." 

Mr.  Ponsonby  declared,  that  he  did  not 
rise  to  offer  any  observation  in  opposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord.  But  he 
was  solicitous  to  ascertain  from  him  whe- 
ther it  was,  or  was  not,  in  his  contempla- 
tion to  proceed  immediately  on  the  subject, 
as  in  his  judgment  it  was  one  of  all  others, 
in  reference  to  which  any  delay  must  be 
pregnant  with  public  danger  [H^r, 
hear  I]. 

Lord  Casilereaghf  in  answer,  stated, 
that  it  was  the  intention  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  precedent  established  in  the  year 
1795. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  nem»  con» 
Lord  Castlereagh  then  moved  succes- 
sively, 1.  That  the  papers  containing  the 
conmninication  from  the  Crown  be  r^ 
ferred  to  a  ooounitteeb  8.  That  this  com* 
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mittee  be  secret.  3.  That  it  consist  of  21 
members.  4.  That  it  be  chosen  by  ballot. 
All  which  motions  were  agreed  to. 

Case  of  Tbomas  Dugood.]  Mr. 
Addington  said,  he  had  tak^n  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  case  of  Tho- 
mas Dugood  under  the  consideration  of 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  he  belonged,  and  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  youth  had  not 
been  committed  by  a  police  magistrate,  aa 
stated  by  the  noble  lord.  The  committal 
had  been  signed  by  a  magistrate  for  tho 
county  of  Middlesex. 

Lord  Folkestone  admitted  a  fact  to  have 
been  stated  of  which  he  was  not  aware^ 
and  which  went  to  do  away  some  of  the 
arguments  he  had  used  on  the  preceding 
day,  but  his  view  of  the  general  merits  of 
the  case  was  not  affect^  by  this  state- 
ment. 


Petition  of  Mr.  Hitnt.]  Lord 
Cochrane  rose  to  present  a  petition  from 
a  gentleman  who  complained  of  being  the 
object  of  much  oppression  and  misrepre* 
sentation.  If  the  petition  contained  alio* 
gations  that  were  untrue,  let  them  be  con« 
troverted ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
true,  let  the  individual  have  an  opportu* 
nity  of  maintaining  them.  The  noble 
lord  then  stated,  that  the  petition  which 
he  held,  was  from  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  who 
complained  of  a  libel  having  beinir  sent 
forth  upon  his  character.  He  stated,  that 
he  could  prove  it  to  have  been  printed  at 
the  office  of  the  police  printer;  to  have 
been  issued  from  a  police  ofBce;  to  have 
been,  when  affixed  to  different  walls  of 
the  metropolis,  watched  by  officers  of  the 

Eolice  stationed  for  the  purpose;  and, 
tftly,  that  copies  of  the  paper  so  jpla^ 
carded,  were  deposited  at  a  police  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  parties 
who  detected  others  tearing  down  the 
bills  to  identify  the  torn  part  from  the 
whole  copy  so  deposited.  He  hoped,  that 
if  such  facts  were  proved  at  the  bar  of  that 
House,  they  would  feel  the  necessity  of 
addressing  the  Prince  Regent,  entreating 
that  he  would  dismiss  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  a  magistrate  who  would 
be  found  to  have  so  violated  his  duty.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the  petition  be 
brought  up. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Beit  felt  it  right  to  object 
to  the  extraordinary  course  which  was 
about  lo  be  taken  on  this  occasion.  Let 
the  House  reflect  for  a  momeol  ea  the 
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Bituation  Id  which  it  would  be  placed,  by 
receif  iug  this  petition.  It  would  stand  in 
a  situation  to  pronounce  upon  an  inquiry, 
without  having  the  power  of  ascertaining 
>upon  oath  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
allegations  at  issue.  The  petitioner  had 
quite  mistaken  his  course.  Some  papers 
had  been,  it  appeared,  stuck  up,  reflect- 
ing upon  his  character,  counterparts  of 
which  viere  found  at  a  police  office.  They 
might  have  been  there  without  the  know- 
ledge or  privity  of  the  magistrate ;  but  if 
they  were  with  his  consent,  then  the  re- 
medy lay  in  a  judicial  proceeding  against 
the  magistrate  in  due  course  of  law^ 
where  the  whole  evidence  might  be  taken 
upon  oath.  The  House  would  not  surely 
convert  itself  into  a  court  for  taking  cog- 
nizance in  the  outset  of  charges  brought 
against  inferior  officers.  He  would,  there- 
fore, oppose  this  petition,  as  it  prayed  no* 
thing  which  could  not  be  put  in  a  regular 
course  of  redress  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
proceeding. 

Sir  F.  Surdett  begged  to  observe,  that 
the  noble  lord  had  stated  the  contents  of 
the  petition,  and,  in  so  doing,  had  satisfied 
all  the  forms  contended  for  in  the  presen- 
tation of  petitions. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 

It  was  couched  in  the  same  words  as 
the  one  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  which  will  be  found  at  p.  170.  On 
the  motion,  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table, 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  should  not 
oppose  its  being  laid  on  the  table,  but  he 
should  certainly  oppose  any  further  pro- 
ceedings on  the  allegations  which  it  con- 
tained. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Pbtitiok  from  Warringtok  com- 
plaining OF  Obstructions  in  Peti- 
tioning.] Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  petition  from  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Warrington,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  complaining 
of  a  gross  violation  of  the  subject's  best 
privilege-* the  right  of  petition.  If  the 
tacts  alleged  in  the  petition  were  borne 
out,  and  in  their  support  he  had  two  affi- 
davits, he  sincerely  hoped,  that  whilst  do- 
cuments, probably  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
were  about  to  be  referred  to  a  committee 
soon  to  be  appointed^  the  subject's  com- 
plaint of  grievances  w»uld  also  be  enter- 
tained and  examined.  It  was  the  indu- 
bitable duty  of  the  king's  government  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  and  of  that 
liouse  to  support  the  executive  in  the 
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constitutional  manner  of  conserving  the 
national  tranquillity;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  no  less  the  indubitable  obli- 
gation of  that  House  to  see  that  the  peo^ 
pie's  grievances  were  redressed,  beCotQ 
the^  were  driven  to  those  acts  of  violence 
which  the  disregard  of  protection  might 
alone  originate.     If  that,  as  he  took  it; 
was  the  first  duty  of  the  representative,  it 
was  particularly  imperative  in  its  applica- 
tion when  the  nation  was  suffering  in  the 
roost  afflicting  extent,  when  at  least  no 
obstruction  should  be  given  to  the  bare 
consolation  of  expressing  in  a  legal,  peace- 
able,   and   constitutional  manner,    their 
complaints.  The  House  would  best  guard 
against  public  outrage,  as  it  would  best 
fulfil  its  natural  duty,  by  listening  to  po^ 
pular  grievances;  by  throwing  open  its 
doors  widely  to  the  claims  of  general  mi- 
sery ;  but,  above  all,  by  marking  with  its 
determined  indignation  any  effort  to  stifle 
or  impede  it.    The  case  to  which  the  pe- 
tition referred  appeared  to  be  one  where 
a  most  serious  obstruction  was  given  to 
the  right  of  petitioning.    A  petition  bad 
been  signed  by  some  hundreds  of  the  in« 
habitants  praying  for  retrenchment  and 
reform,     its  language  was  guarded  and 
cautious ;  it  broached  no  violent  doctrines. 
Yet  the  petition  was  forcibly  seized  in  the 
streets,  as  it  was  handing  from  house  to 
house  for  signatures,  by  a  man  named 
Richard  Burrows;  was  given  by  him  to 
Edward  Coates,  and  afterwards  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Thomas  Lyon,  the  nephew 
of  the  acting  magistrate,  in  whose  house 
Mr.  Lyon  resided.   Application  was  made 
for  it  by  letter,  stating  the  outrage,  but 
the  petitioners  were  unable  to  recover  it. 
A  second  petition  was  then  drawn  out^ 
but  from  an  informality  in  the  signatures 
it  was  unfit  to  be  presented.    The  sub- 
jects ri^ht   was  thus  obstructed  by  the 
uniustiiiable  outrage.     The   petition  he 
held  in  his  hand  complained  of  that  out- 
rage, and  he  had  therefore  to  move  to 
have  it  brought  up* 

The  petition  was  then  read,  setting 
fofth,  **  That  the  petitioners,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Warrington  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, signed  a  petition  to  the  House ;  and 
that,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the 
22nd  day  of  January  1817,  the  said  peti- 
tion was  forcibly  seized  in  the  street  by 
llichard  Burrows,  carried  by  him  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Edward  Coates,  and  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  Thomas  Lyon,  junior, 
esquire,  from  whom  the  petitioners  have 
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not  been  able  to  recover  it;  that»  in  addi- 
tion to  the  petition  seized  by  the  said 
Richard  Burrows,  which  contained  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  signatures,  there 
are  other  parchments,  with  copies  of  the 
laid  petition  affixed,  having  five  hundred 
and  six  signatures  to  them ;  that,  afcer  the 
seizure  of  the  aforesaid  petition  was 
Vnown,  no  more  signatures  to  the  said 
petition  were  received,  otherwise  the 
number  of  persons  subscribing  it  would 
have  been  considerably  increased;  that 
the  petitioners  liumbly  conceive  the  out- 
rage of  which  they  complain  to  be  not 
only  a  gross  attack  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition ;  but  also  a  high  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  as  it  is  pre- 
judging the  question,  and  not  leaving  its 
decision  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  who 
alone  have  the  right  to  determine  whether 
the  said  petition  should  be  received,  and 
whether  its  prayer  should  be  granted; 
and  the  fietitioners  humbly  pray  that  the 
House  will  take  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  this  attempt  by  lawless 
violence, to  prevent  the  petitioners  from 
submitting  their  wishes  to  the  House,  and 
that  they  will  take  such  measures  as  may 
appear  to  the  House  the  best  calculated 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  outrsge- 
ous,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings, and  that  they  will  thereby  secure  to 
the  petitioners  that  right  of  petitioning 
which  ia  the  birthright  of  every  Briton." 

Mn  Brougham  said,  at  present  he  should 
merely  move  that  the  petition  do  lie  on  the 
table,  in  order  to  give  every  opportunity 
to  the  parties  complaioed  against  of  vindi- 
cating themselves,  and  to  put  the  House 
in  posaession  of  every  facu  If  this  oppor- 
tunity was  not  embraced,  he  should  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  feel  it  his  duty  to  take 
some  further  measures. 

Mr.  Bootle  WUbrakam  approved  the 
course  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  taken  in  letting  it  lie  on  the 
table,  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  no 
further  steps  would  be  taken,  as  though 
be  knew  nothing  of  the  transaction,  he 
was  convinced,  on  explanation,  it  would 
prove  to  be  no  serious  intention  of  ob- 
structing the  right  of  petition,  but  a  mere 
coarse  joke,  such  as  lie  knew  to  be  com- 
mon amonff  the  lower  classes  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  That  it  appeared  to 
him  a  new  petition  might  easily  have  been 
prepared  and  signed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
flours ;  the  persons  who  signed  the  former 
one  and  the  parchment  being  at  hand; 


and  that  he  ventured  to  thmk  it  would  not 
be  found  a  subject  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.   Ponsonhy    could   not   suffer  this 
matter  to  pass  without  making  one  or  two- 
remarks.     And,  first,  he  must  express  the 
extreme  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  the 
temperate  and  moderate  language  in  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  stated  this 
most   extraordinary  occurrence   to    the 
House.    The  hon.  member  opposite  had 
been  pleased  to  call  it  only  a  coarse  joke ; 
but  to  him  it  appeared  one  of  the  most 
gross  and  flagrant  violations  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  and  of  that  House, 
that  had  ever  occurred.    In  the  present 
situation  of  the  country  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  than  to  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  their  petitions 
were  not  suffered  to  reach  that  House- 
The  distresses  of  all  classes  of  the  com-; 
rounity  were  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  country;  and  they  should  be  permitted, 
at  least,  to  state  their  grievances,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  adopt  the  most 
i  effectual  means  of  administering  relief. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  very  pro* 
perlv  suggested,  that  other  information 
might  be  afforded  on  the  facts  of  this  peti- 
tion ;  but  if  that  information  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  he  hoped  nothing 
would  prevent  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
from  showing  to  the  people,,  that  their 
sacred  and  indubitable  right  of  petitioning 
would  be  preserved,  at  least  by  the  faithful 
representatives  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wynn  concurred  in  the  praise  due 
to  the  temperate  and  proper  mode  in 
which  the  petition  was  introduced,  and  he 
regretted  that  such  a  subject  had  for  a 
moment  been  treated  with  levity  It  was 
a  duty  paramount  to  all  others  for  the 
House  to  show  the  people  that  it  would 
protect  the  humblest  individual  in  the 
land  from  an^  obstruction  to  his  right  of 
petition— a  right  solemnly  recognized  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  fair  exercise 
of  which  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
trenched  upon.  The  House,  when  such 
an  allegation  as  this  petition  contained 
was  made,  should  trace  the  matter  to  its 
source,  and  show  that  they  would  not 
allow  such  an  outrage  to  be  ibr  a  moment 
endured. 

Mr.  B^  WUbrakam  denied  that  he  had 
treated  the  subject  with  levity.  lie  really 
behoved  that,  on  inquiry,  it  would  prove 
as  he  had  said. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Wednesday^  February  5. 

Secret  Committee.]  The  House 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  choice  of  a 
Committee  to  examine  the  Papers  referred 
to  in  the  Prince  Regent's  Message.  The 
list  having  been  put  into  the  glasses,  a 
committee  of  scrutiny  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  earls  of  Aberdeen,  Mulgrave, 
and  Morton,  lord  Granville,  and  the  bishop 
of  Oxford,  who  withdrew  with  the  balbt- 
ing  glasses.  On  their  return  the  earl  of 
Aberdeen  reported,  that  the  choice  of  th^ 
House  had  fallen  upon  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  lord  president  (earl  of  Harrowby,)  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  the  duke  of  Montrose, 
earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  the 
earl  of  Powis,  the  earl  of  St.  Germans, 
viscount  Sidmouth^  lord  Grenvillei  and 
lord  Redesdale. 

The  Thanks  op  the  House  given 
TO  Admiral  Lord  Exmouth.]  Lord 
Exmouth,  in  his  full  uniform  and  insignia 
of  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  having  taken  his  seat  on  one  of  the 
cross  benches  opposite  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  latter  having  put  on  his 
hat, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  addressing  himself 
to  lord  Exmouth,  who  rose  and  remained 
standing,  said,  that  the  House  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  high  duty,  had  taken  into  its 
serious  consideration  the  honourable  claim 
vhich  the  noble  admiral  had  acquired  to 
the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the  nation, 
for  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct,  in 
carrying  into  execution  the  determination 
of  this  government,  to  deliver  from  bon- 
dage the  christian  slaves  already  confined 
at  Algiers,  and  to  abolish,  by  treaty,  the 
system  of  christian  slavery  for  ever !  the 
measure  adopted  by  this  country  had  been 
most  favourable  to  the  interests  of  huma- 
nity, and  reflected  lustre  throughout  Eu- 
rope, on  the  British  name  and  character. 
The  House  had  learned,  with  the  most 
lively  satisfaction,  that  the  plan  of  the 
great  achievement,  which  the  noble  ad- 
miral had  so    gallantly    executed,    was 
formed  by  his  skill,  judgment,  and  ability ; 
and  the  world  had  heard,  and  had  done 
justice  to  tBe  valour  and  intrepidity,  with 
which  that  achievement  had  been  effected. 
The  display  of  those  great  qualities,  of 
skill,  valour,  judgment,  and  intrepidity, 
could  not  fail  to  transmit  to  posterity,  the 
name  of  the  nuble  admiral,  together  with 
those  of  the  illustrious  men  who  bad  raised 


and  established  the  naval  character  and 
glory  of  this  country.  He  should  not 
presume  to  detain  the  House,  whilst  he 
endeavoured  to  express  the  personal  satia* 
faction  he  himself  felt,  in  communicatiD§f 
to  the  noble  admiral  this  testimony  of  the 
approbation  which  their  lordships  bad  be- 
stowed on  his  gallant  and  honourable  con* 
duct.  He  should  proceed,  therefore,  to 
read,  in  the  manner  he  was  commanded^ 
the  unanimous  Resolution  of  the  House: 

"  Resolved,  nem.  dw.  by  the  Lords  spi« 
ritual  and  temporal,  in  parliament  as« 
sembled,  that  the  Thanks  of  this  House  be 
given  to  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Exmouth, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honour* 
able  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  for  his 
gallant,  able,  and  judicious  conduct,  in  the 
decisive  attack  on  the  forces  of  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1816." 

Lord  Exmouth  said,  that,  after  the  hifh 
eulogium  which  had  been  pronounced  hj 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  withdraw,  without  endeayour- 
ing  to  express  the  high  degree  of  satis&o* 
tion  which  he  felt  on  this  occasion.  How^ 
ever  judicious  his  arrangements  mighl 
be  considered — however  important  the 
results  to  which  they  led  might  prove— 
he  felt  that  his  exertions  were  overpud  by 
the  honour  now  conferred  on  hiro.^  When 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  he  relied,*  for 
his  best  reward,  on  the  approbation  of  the 
noble  lords  who  surrounded  him ;  and  that 
reward  he  received  with  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  respect.  He  might,  in- 
deed, be  charged  with  insensibility,  if  he 
did  not  feel  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
obligation.  Honoured,  as  he  was,  by  the 
favour  of  his  royal  highness  the  FHnce 
Regent,  and  distinguished  by  the  approba- 
tion of  their  lordships,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  find  language  adequate  to  the 
expression  of  bis  feelings.  His  life  had 
been  devoted,  for  the  last  forty  years,  to 
the  naval  service  of  his  country,  and, 
therefore,  he  felt  himself  competent  to 
speak  of  the  efficient  aid  he  haa  received 
from  his  able  associates  in  the  expedi- 
tion, rear-admiral  sir  David  Milne,  and 
vice-admiral  Van  Capellan — as  well  as  of 
the  manly  perseverance,  and  unconquer- 
able spirit,  of  the  brave  officers  and  men  of 
both  services.  He  would  venture  to  state, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  flag 
of  Great  Britain  never  obtained  more 
glory,  never  derived  more  honour,  was 
never  crowned  with  greater  success,  than 
in  the  operations  against  Algiers.  He  felt 
the  highest  reward  in  the  confidence  of 
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hit  80TereigD»  in  the  approbation  of  their 
lordships,  and  in  the  general  praise  of  those 
who  had  the  honour  of  the  naval  senrice 
most  at  heart.  Towards  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  who,  in  such 
digni6ed  and  impressive  terms,  had  com- 
municated to  him  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
he  felt  the  strongest  sentiments  of  per- 
sonal respect.  The  recollection  of  the 
honour  conferred  on  him  would  ever  be 
fresh  in  his  mind,  and  would  animate 
himself,  and  he  had  no  doubt  all  those 

fallant  officers  whose  merits  their  lordships 
ad  so  justly  appreciated,  to  future  exer- 
tions in  defence  of  their  country.  He 
ahould  be  proud  to  communicate  to  rear- 
admiral  Milne  and  to  vice  admiral  Van 
Capellan  the  thanks  of  that  House,  and  to 
state  to  them  the  high  testimony  which 
had  been  borne  to  their  great  merits.  He 
was  sure  it  would  be  felt  by  them,  and  by 
every  officer  in  the  fleet,  as  a  stimulus  to 
future  exertions,  as  the  best  reward  for 
the  duty  they  bad  performed,  and  for  the 
seal  and  devotion  they  had  displayed  in 
the  service. 

Lord  MehiUe  moved,  that  the  speech  of 
thfL  Lord  Chancellor  and  that  of  lord 
Ex  mouth  should  be  entered  upon  the 
Journals ;  which  was  ordered. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  said,  he  rose 
to  submit  a  motion,  which,  he  was  con- 
vinced, would  not  be  received  with  dis- 
approbation. He  was  the  first  nobleman 
who  had  moved,  that  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  in  communicating 
the  thanks  of  the  House,  and  the  answer 
to  it,  should  be  printed.  This  he  had 
done,  when  viscount  Duncan  received  their 
lordshipj  thanks  for  his  victory  over  the 
Dutch.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  communicated 
their  lordships'  thanks  on  this  occasion^- 
an  occasion  of  the  utmost  importance — 
an  occasion  on  which  the  character  of 
Great  Britain  stood  as  high  and  as  proud 
aa  on  any  other  whatever — he  thought  that 
the  same  course  should  be  adopted.  The 
expedition  against  Algiers  was  a  subject 
of  which  this  country  might  well  be  proud, 
because  it  bad  often  been  asserted,  by 
foreign  states,  that,  in  our  maritime  pur- 
suits, we  always  fought  and  acted  for  our- 
selves alone.  But  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope could  now  judge,  whether  Great 
Britain,  in  sending  out  vbcount  Exmouth 
on  this  service,  was  not  actuated  by  a  pure 
feeling  of  humanity  towards  the  rest  of 
the  world  \  By  this  act  Great  Britain  had 
provedf  that  ibe  could  and  would  exert 


herself  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  seas 
against  those  who  invaded  them  unlawfully. 
His  royal  highness  concluded  by  moving, 
'*  That  the  speech  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  delivered,  be  printed,  as 
likewise  the  manly,  and  excellent,  and 
capital  answer,  which  was  returned  by  the 
noble  viscount.*'-^ Agreed  to  nem,  diss* 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday^  February  5. 

Answer  of  Admiral  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  TO  THE  Vote  of  Thanks  ] 
The  Speaker  acquainted  the  House,  that 
he  had  received  from  admiral  lord  viscount 
£?&mouth  the  following  Letter,  in  return 
to  the  thanks  of  this  House : 

"  Sir,      ««  London,  5th  February,  1817. 

**  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive 
your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  conveying  to 
me  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  my  humble  services  before 
Algiers  on  the  t^th  of  August  last,  toge* 
ther  with  their  thanks  to  rear  admiral  sir 
David  Milne,  and  the  several  captains  and 
officers  of  the  fleet  employed  upon  that 
occasion,  and  their  acknowledgment  and 
approbation  of  the  services  of  the  seamen 
and  royal  marines  then  serving  in  the  fleet 
under  my  command :  also  communicating 
to  me  the  thanks  of  the  honourable  House 
to  vice  admiral  baron  Van  de  Capellan  and 
the  naval  forces  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  under  his  command,  for 
their  cordial  assistance  and  co-operation  on 
the  same  occasion. 

<<  It  will  be  a  most  gratifying  part  of 
my  duty,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  honourable  House,  to  make  known 
these  resolutions  to  the  several  officers 
under  my  command,  and  also  to  those  of 
our  ally  acting  in  co-operation  with  his 
majesty's  navy  on  that  service ;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  Sir,  as  well  in  their  names  as 
in  my  own,  that  this  honourable  testimony 
of  the  approbation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  received  by  them  as  it  is  by 
me,  as  the  greatest  reward  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  an  officer  for  any  act  of 
his  public  duty,  and  the  recollection  of  it 
will,  I  am  confident,  stimulate  our  future 
exertions  whenever  our  country  may  call 
for  our  services. 

<<  I  have  now  to  request.  Sir,  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  return  3roa  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  very  gracious  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  the  resolutions  of  the  House, 
and  the  flattering  expressions  with  which 
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you  have  appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  service  confided  to  my  execution. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c. 

EXMOUTH.*' 

Ballot  for  Committee  of  Se- 
crecy.] Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  proceeding  to  ballot 
for  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  ballot  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed. '  The  Speaker  then  desired  the  clerk 
to  read  over  the  names  of  the  members 
in  the  order  of  their  counties,  and  desired 
such  members  as  had  prepared  lists  of 
names  for  the  committee  to  deliver  them 
at  the  table.  The  clerk  then  read  over 
the  names  of  the  members  in  the  order  of 
their  counties.  Many  members  deposited 
their  lists  in  the  glass  now  on  the  table. 
The  Speaker  desired  the  clerk  to  read 
over  in  the  same  order  the  names  of  all 
those  members  who  had  not  answered  to 
the  first  call :  which  the  second  clerk  ac- 
cordingly did.  The  Speaker  observed, 
that  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  ascertain  those  members 
on  whom  the  choice  of  the  House  had 
fallen  to  compose  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  tliere  was 
clearly  a  considerable  lAss  of  time  in  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  committee  of  secrecy.  About 
an  hour  had  been  occupied  in  receiving 
the  lists  in  the  urn  on  the  table,  and  after 
this  they  must  appoint  scrutineers,  who 
must  retire  and  cast  up  the  numbers,  and 
then  decide  who  were  precisely  the  21 
inembers  elected  for  the  committee,  as 
the  individuals  chosen  freely  and  delibe- 
rately for  an  investigation,  which  might 
be  so  important  to « the  interests  of  the 
country.  The  practice  of  balloting  had 
unquestionably  many  recommendatioos 
for  cases  of  this  description ;  and  the  time 
it  occupied  was  of  little  consequence  when 
compared  with  the  probabilities  of  a  fair^ 
due,  and  unbiassed  election;  but  not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  thought  the  time 
of  the  House  mi^ht  have  been  conveni- 
ently saved  on  this  occasion,  had  the  noble 
lord  merely  risen,  and  read  over  a  list  of 
the  persons  whom  he  intended  to  form  the 
comnstttee  of  secrecy.  He  believed  he 
might  almost  venture  to  predict  the  names 
of  all  the  members  who  would  be  chosen ; 
•0  that  the  busmess  might  have  been  got 
through  without  the  necessity  of  any 
committee  of  scrutiny,  or  of  goin^  throagh 
any  sort  of  arithmetical  operation.  lie 
should  read  to  the  House  a  list,  which  he 


held  in  his  hand,  of  the  members  likely  to 
be  elected  for  the  committee  on  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance.  Whether  that 
list  would  turn  out  to  be  a  true  one,  the 
result  of  the  scrutiny  would  show.  He 
then  read  from  a  paper  the  names  of  lord 
Castlereagh,  lord  Milton,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
Mr.  Canning,*  Mr.  Bathurst,  sir  William 
Curtis,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham^ 
Mr.  W.  Elliot,  The  Attorney-general, 
The  Solicitor-general,  lord  Lascelles,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  sir  A.  Pigott,  Mr.  Egerton, 
Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  F.  Robinson, 
Mr.  William  Dundas,  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
and  admiral  Frank.  He  would  put  it  to 
the  House,  therefore,  if  this  list  proved 
correct,  whether  the  time  might  not  have 
been  saved. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved,  that  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Freemantle,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  and  Mr.  Brogden,  be  appointed 
a  committee  of  scrutiny  to  ascertain  the 
21  members  on  whom  the  election  had 
fallen.  This  was  accordingly  ordered, 
and  in  about  an  hour,  Mr.  Brogden  re- 
ported from  the  above  comnaittee,  that 
they  had  examined  the  lists,  and  found 
that  the  majority  had  fallen  upon  the  fol- 
lowing persons;  viz.  lord  Milton,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  W.  Elliot,  lord  Castle- 
reagh, lord  Lascelles,  Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr. 
W.Xamb,  sir  A  Pigott,  Mr.  F.  Robinson, 
sir  John  Nicholl,  the  Solicitor-general, 
the  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr. 
Yorke,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham,  Mr. 
Dundas,  Mr.  Rose,  sir  William  Curtis^ 
and  admiral  Frank. 

There  was  a  laugh  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading  of  this  list,  it  being  nearly  the 
same  as  that  anticipated  by  Mr.  Brougham. 
The  list  was  approved  of,  and  the  commit- 
tee received  tiie  necessary  instruction. 

Petitions  relating  to  Reform, 
&C.3  Lord  Cochrane  rose  to  present  the 
Petition  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  vicinity,  praying  for 
reform,  agreed  to  at  Spa-fields,  on  the  2nd 
of  December  last.  It  was  signed,  he  said, 
by  24,000  names.  It  complained  of  the 
intolerable  weight  of  taxation,  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country,  and  of  the  squan- 
dering of  the  money  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  an  oppressed  and  impoverished 
people,  to  support  sinecure  placemen  and 
pensioners.  It  appeared  to  the  noble  lor4 
surprising,  how  tnere  could  be  any  set  of 
men  so  cruel  and  unjust  as  to  wallow  in 
wealth  at  the  public  expense,  while  poor 
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wretches  were  starving  at  every  corner  of 
the  streets.    The  petition  was  drawn  ap  in 
temperate,  respectful  language — ^more  tem- 
perate indeed  than  he  would  have  em- 
ployed had  he  dictated  the  terms  in  which 
It  should  be  conveyed.    He  was  instructed 
to  say,  in  answer  to  falsehoods  and  mis- 
stateoents  that -had  gone  abroad,  that  the 
meeting  which  had  voted  this  petition  had 
not  been  in  the  least  accessary  to  the  riots 
and  disturbances  which  alarmed  the  me- 
tropolis on  the  day  on  which  it  was  voted. 
These  disturbances  originated  in  the  vio- 
lence of  certain  persons  called  the  Spen- 
ceanS|Who  had  adopted  the  wild  theory,  that 
the  land  of  the  country  did  not  belong  to 
the  present  proprietors,  but  to  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  bound  to  make  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  its  produce  among  the  people. 
Nothing  could  be  more  frantic  and  absurd 
than  such  a  scheme ;  for  what  would  mi- 
nisters, who  had  already  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  ruining  the  country,  with  the 
means  put  into  their  hands,  not  execute  if 
they  could  grasp  all  the  landed  property  of 
the  nation  ?    The  state  to  which  we  were 
reduced  could  only  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  corrupt  mode  of  sending  members  to 
parliament.      The    noble    lord  adverted 
again  to  his  own  electioneering  experience 
at  Honiton,  where  votes  were   openly, 
avowedly,    and   unblushingly   sold.    He 
could  produce  the  bills  of  the  money,*  he 
had  paid  for  his  seat,  and  could  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  a  member  of  the  House 
who  saw  him  discharge  them.    When  he 
asked  who  was  the  favourite  candidate,  he 
was  told  by  the  electors  of  this  borough, 
that  it  was  Mr.  Most,  for  they  would  give 
their  support  to  him  who  would  pay  them 
most  for  It.    A  reform  was  not  only  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  <o  such  disgraceful 
scenes  ot  bribery  and  corruption,  but  to 
prevent  the  government  from  squandering 
the  public  money  in  procuring  the  return 
of  members,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  cost 
the  country  the  price  of  their  seats,  ai^ 
ever  afterwards  sold  tliemselves  to  the  mi« 
nistry.    He  was  instructed  to  say,  that 
every  obstruction  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  procuring  signatures  to  this  petition. 
Pablicans  were  threatened  with  being  de- 
prived of  their  licences  if   they   either 
signed  it  themselves  or  allowed  it  to  re- 
main for  signatures  at  their  houses.    The 
gas-light  men  were  likewise  intimidated  by 
their  masters.    The  noble  lord  would  not 
pledge  himself  for  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments; but  when  the  people  were  suffering 
so  much,  when  they  were  labouring  under 
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the  most  grievous  distresses  of  which  we 
can  have  any  conception,  or  which  any 
tyranny  could  inflict,  death  by  starvation 
being  as  terrible  as  suffocation  in  the  black 
hole  of  Calcutta,  he  did  think  that  they 
had  a  right  to  state  their  complaints,  and 
to  command  an  attentive  consideration  of 
them.  The  petition  prayed,  as  a  remedy, 
for  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf« 
frage.— 'The  noble  lord  moved  that  it  be 
brought  up  and  read,  which  it  was  8C« 
cordingly. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  wished  to  submit  to  the 
House  an  observation  or  two  in  conse« 
quence  of  this  and  other  petitions,  al« 
tnough  he  was  sensible  of  how  little  weight 
his  opinions  were.    He  would* not  touch 
the  great  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
form ;  but,  feeling  as  he  did,  the  blessings 
we  enjoyed  as  a  nation,  venerating  the 
constitution  of  his  country  from  the  deepest 
conviction  of  the  benefits  it  conferred  and 
the  excellence  of  the  institutions  it  pro- 
tected; believing  that  it  secured  to  all 
who  had  the  happiness  to  live  under  it  a 
greater  degree  of  practical  liberty  and 
individual  enjoyments  than  ev6r  fell  to  the 
lot  of  any  other  nation  in  any  other  age,  be 
could  not  free  his  mind  from  some  alarm  at 
the  disorgainizing  doctrines  that  were  now 
so    industriously    propagated— doctrines 
which  had  formerly  been  propagated  in  thitf 
country,  which  haid  been  abandoned  from 
a  sense  of  the  evils  with  which  they  were 
pregnant,  and  which  he  never  expected  to 
see    again    prevalent;    doctrines   which 
being  wildly  followed  in  a  neighbouring 
country  V  had  produced  results  not  only 
disgraceful  to  human  nature,  from  their 
atrocity  and  cruelty,  but  destructive  of 
liberty  itself.    Acting  under  the  impres- 
sion of  danger  from  the  wild  schemes 
afloat,  but  not  relaxing  in  his  valance  in 
watching    the  expenditure,   and  recom- 
mending every  practical  reduction,  that 
might  allay  popular  irritation  or  alleviate 
national  distress,  he  was  prepared  to  concuc 
in  any  measures  that  might  have  for  their 
object  to  resist  the  machinations  of  those 
men,  some  of  them  deluded,  but  others 
wicked  and  dangerous,  who  under  the 
name  of  reform,   were  endeavouring  to 
efiect  revolution,  and  to  involve  the  coun* 
try  in  anarchy  and  confusion. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Saving  Banks  Bill.]  Mr.  Ro$e^ 
in  propojiing  to  the  House  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  Saving 
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Banks,   did    not  think    it  necessary  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  entering 
into  any  discussion  upon  the  subject,  as  it 
had  been  very  fully  debated  durins  the 
last  session.    There  were  only  two  clauses 
in  the  bill  on  which  it  had  appeared  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  prevailed ;  and 
these  were,  the  clause  which  related  to 
investing  the  deposits  in  the  funds,  and 
that  which  related  to  the  poor-rates.    As 
this  was  not  the  proper  stage  for  discussing 
any  objections  to  these  clauses,  he  con- 
tented hiniself  with  saying  a  few  words  in 
lieivour  of  these  banks,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  when  they  came  to  be  gene- 
rally introduced,  they  would  graduauy  do 
away  the  evils  of  the  system  of  poor  laws. 
When  it  was  considered  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  seven  millions  was  annually  raised  at 
•  present  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  yet 
that  complete  relief  was  not  afforded  to 
them,  it  would  be  allowed  that  any  measure 
which  tended  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of 
the  poor-rates,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  deserved  in 
the  greatest  degree  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  the  legislature.      He 
concluded  by  moving,  "  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  Provident  Institu- 
tions  or  Banks  for  Savings." 

Sir  C  Monck  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  motion ;  but  when  the 
proper  time  came,  he  should  certainly  op- 
pose the  two  clauses  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  understood 
the  object  of  the  present  billto  be  to  enact 
certain  regulations  for  the  management 
of  the  institutioris  in  question;  but  as  he 
had  heard  no  complaint  of  any  want  of 
bye-laws  in  those  saving  banks  already 
established,  and  as  there  had  been  no 
petition  presented,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  this  bill  would  be  unnecessary, 
although  he  did  not  wish  prematurely  to 
express  any  opinion  against  it.  He  fully 
concurred  in  the  sentiments  of  tlie  risht 
hon.  genUeman  as  to  the  utility  of  saving 
banks. 

Mr.  Curtoen  considered  it  impossible 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  funds  falling,  any 
•ubscriber  wishing  to  draw  out  his  money 
should  be  able  to  receive  the  sum  which 
in  the  first  instance  had  been  deposited 
with  the  directors  of  these  provident  in- 
stitutions. He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
person  funding  should  have  this  option, 
whether  he  would  invest  it  in  one  fund  or 
the  other.    Whatever  might  be  thought 
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of  their  utility,  he  was  satisfied  it  was  an 
error  to  imagine  they  could  essentially 
contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  the  present 
distressing  situation  of  aflhirs.    It  was  not 
a  feather  in  the  scale  of  our  difficulties. 
The  embarrassment  wsls  too  great  to  be 
checked  by  such  temporary  expedients  as 
this,  or  many  others,  suggestedby  those  who 
were  glad  of  having  any  thing  to  suggest. 
From  what  he  had  learned  on  this  subject, 
he  firmly  believed  that  not  seven,  but  more 
than  ten  millions  would  of  necessity  be 
levied  on  the  public  in  one  wav  or  other, 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  this  countrj ; 
and  even  that  would  be  found  inadequate 
to  the  emergency.    Yet  although  England 
had  already  subscribed,  or  suffered  to  be 
levied  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates,  more 
money  than  all  Europe  beside  had  done 
for  its  collective  poor,  had  those  great 
exertions  relieved  ttiem  in  any  satisfactory 
degree,  or  had  it  rendered  them  happy  ? 
Nothing  short  of  a  measure  which,  in  its 
nature,  might  have  a  compulsory  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  teach  the 
peasantry  and  the  poor  that  the  means  of 
relief,  the  means  of  content  and  happi* 
ness,  were  within  the  reach  of  their  own 
exertion  and  industrious  application  would 
be  effectual.     From  the  first  passing  of 
the  poor  laws  up  to  the  present  day,  he 
had  seen  this  alarming  evil  increasing. 
The  poor  were  daily  becoming  more  nu- 
merous and  more  importunate.      Some 
time  ago  it  was  ascertained  that  full  IS/, 
per  cent,  had  been  levied  upon  landed 
property ;  latterly,  he  imagined,  it  was  not 
far  short  of  15/.  per  cent. ;  and  he  should 
not  be  much  surprised  if  it  amounted  this 
year  to  20/.    This  was  the  result  of  mis- 
conception and  mismanagement.    He  did 
not  like  the  idea  to  go  abroad  into  the 
country,  that  no  change  was  about  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  present  system. 
It  could  no  longer  go  on,   and  ministers 
and  members  must  join  hands  in  reme* 
(^ing  the  grievances  so    generally  felt 
both  by  the  poor  and  the  land-holder.    In 
a  farm  near  Leeds,  consisting  of  120  acres, 
he  knew  the  proprietor  had  been  required 
to  contribute  a  guinea  per  week  as  his 
quota  to  the  poor;  and,  at  this  moment, 
there  were  800  persons,  besides  the  regu« 
lar  paupers  of  that  town,  pressing  npon 
the  resources  of  the  people  of  Leeds.    In 
many  instances  the  poor-rates  were  fdt 
twice  as  severely  as  the  property  tax; 
and,  before  the  House  was  prorogued,  it 
wotild  be  necessary  to  come  to  some  de- 
cisive measmre  upon  this  alarmiog  subject* 
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Ai  lor  tftfing  banb,  he  thought  thc^  were 
likdy  to  do  raneb  good,  Ihoagh  be  did 
not  thbk  they  were  likely  to  be  resorted 
to  by  the  eomnioQ  riio  of  men,  in  sudi 
limes  at  these. 

Mr.  Rc$e  was  anxious  that  it  should  not 
go  forth,  that  he  had  said  that  the  poor- 
imtes  would  be  diminished  by  the  instiUi- 
fioo  of  saTinc  banks.  All  that  he  said  was 
this;  that  when  the  annual  amount  of  the 
poor-rates  was  seven  millioos,  it  was  highl  v 
desirable  to  employ  any  remedy  which 
might  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poor  by  stimulating  their  industry, 
and  tnua  gradually  and  slowly,  though  stdl 
in  the  end  eflbdually,  operating  to  the 
dimioution  of  the  distresses  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  consequently,  as  he  appre- 
hended, ultimately  enabling  many  of  the 
lower  daases  to  provide  for  tbemselres, 
who  would  otherwise  be  a  burthen  on  the 
public.  As  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  these  institutloos  seemed  to  be  allowed 
on  all  hands,  he  would  only  for  the  pre- 
sent say,  that  he  conceived  that  the  pass- 
ing such  a  bill  as  that  which  he  intended 
to  introduce,  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  these  faistitutioos.  An 
hon.  ^ntleman  thoneht  that,  in  the  pre- 
aent  tmies,  these  banks  were  not  likely  to 
do  for  the  common  run  of  people  of  the 
lower  classes.  Now  against  this,  he  would 
aay,  that  they  would  do  for  the  common 
fWB  of  people;  that  he  knew  from  his  own 
experience,  thst  they  would  do ;  that  in 
his  owD  neighbourhood  at  this  very  thne 


duced,  be  was  more  inclined  to  attribute 
those  evils  to  the  mode  in  which  the  system 
was  administered  than  to  the  defects  of 
the  system  itself.  The  system  of  these 
laws  was  such,  that  it  always  enabled  the 
poor  to  know  where  they  would  find  re- 
lief. But  whatever  di&rence  of  opinion 
there  misht  exist  as  to  the  poor  laws,  it 
was  of  allthiQgs  desirable  to  countenance 
and  foster  so  sanative  a  principle  as  that 
on  which  saving  banks  were  founded. 

Mr.  Lockhart  conceilredy  that  it  was  im- 
possible at  present  to  alter  the  system  of 
administering  the  poor  laws.  All  that 
conld  be  submitted  to  the  overseers  was, 
the  immediate  wants  of  those  who  applied, 
and  the  number  of  their  families,  and 
they  were  then  obliged  to  administer  re- 
lief; 

General  Thoridon  apprehended,  that 
the  intended  bill  would  produce  more  harm 
than  good.  Last  year  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  withdrawn  Scotland  from  his 
bill,  and  England  was  now  going  on  ez« 
tremely  well  without  such  an  act  of  oar- 
liament.  He  had  supported  the  right  non. 
gentleoian  in  this  measure  last  year,  but 
he  was  now  of  another  opinion,  and  thought 
it  quite  unnecessary. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill* 


he  knew  many  labouring  people,  who, 
amidst  all  Ihe  distresses  of  the  times,  paid 
a  shilling  a  week  into  the  saving  banks. 
-  Mr.  WUherforceuaiA^  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  proposed  to  introduce  a  system 
which  would  teadi  the  poor  what  they 
were  capable  of  doing  by  their  own  exer- 
iioos.  He  therefore  really  felt  that  this 
was  one  of  the  class  of  things  for  which 
lie,  the  House,  and  the  country,  were  ex- 
tremely indebted  to  his  right  hon.  friend. 
The  poor  laws,  no  doubt,  were  a  very 
heavy  burthen  in  these  times,  but  it  was 
rather  the  administration  of  those  laws 
than  the  laws  themselves  which  had  pro- 
duced the  evil.  If  the  measure  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  proposed  did  nothing 
taore,  it  was  much  if  it  brought  the  prtn- 
Tiple  into  action  which  should  gradually 
-show  the  people,  that  they  were  capable 
t>r  doing  that  for  themselves  which  they 
now  called  upon  the  country  to  do.  For 
his  own  part,  admitting,  in  the  fullest  de< 
4rae,.the  evils  which  the  poor  laws  pro- 
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Thuriday^  February  6. 

Sum  dux  vrom  Francb — French 
Loan.]  Lord  Holland  before  going  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  was  desirous  of  ask- 
ing a  question  of  tne  noble  earl  opposite. 
It  was  a  fact  well  known,  and  had  beeo 
mentioned  in  all  the  public  journals,  th^t 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Loub  IStli 
to  the  throne  of  France,  thechamberof  de« 
puties  had  voted  the  sum  of  12,000,000 
francs  j[ 500,000/.  sterling)  for  the  pay- 
ment or  the  debt  due  from  his  majesty  to 
the  British  government.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  that  sum  had  been  received 
by  this  government :  if  so,  it  of  conne 
ought  to  he  carried  to  aecoant  and  to  ap- 
pear in  some  of  the  official  statements 
of  the  revenue.  A  sum  of  this  amount, 
or  even  a  much  smiiUer  sum,  was  of  im- 
portance in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
distress,  and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to 
know  whether  it  had  been  reccif  ed. 

The  Earl  of  Lfoerpool  ssid,  he  did  not 
at  the  present  moment  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  vote  to  which  the  noble 
lord  alluded.  There  were  sums  due  to 
individuiyb  firom  the  French  goveramedt. 

(0) 
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iirhich  werfe  under  the  consideration  of  a 
commission  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
in  order  to  be  put  io  a  course  of  liquida* 
N  tion,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
of  1814  and  1815,  but  he  was  not  aware 
*of  any  sum  having  been  receiTed  by  this 

fovernment  from  -the  government  of 
ranee,  exoept  a  part  of  the  contribation, 
as  stipulated  by  the  treaties,  and  the  sums 
for  the  maintenanee  of  the  British  army 
in  France. 

'  Lord  Holland  observed,  that  the  latter 
part  of  what  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
eavi  was  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  him, 
.that  no  such  sum  as  he  alluded  to  had 
been  received  by  this  government.  The 
fact,  however,  of  its  having  been  TOted  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  was  matter  of  no- 
toriety :  it  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Jour- 
*ndh  ol  this  country,  andin  all  the  newspapers 
of  Europe.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
ttood  as  desiring  that  the  payment  of  a 
debt  should  be  inconveniently  pressed 
upon  the  French  government;  lie  was 
only  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether 
it  had  been  received.  The  application  of 
the  money  voted  by  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties was  of  course  a  question  between 
them  and  the  French  government  with 
which  we  had  nothinff  to  do.  The  cham- 
ber if  they  dared  to  do  it,  might  institute 
an  inquiry  respecting  this  sum,  but  it  was 
of  importance  to  know  that  it  had  not 
been  received  here. 

f  The  Earl  o{  Lauderdale  shortly  referred 
•to  this  question,  upon  which  he  observed 
.that  the  vote  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
was  matter  of  perfect  notoriety ;  and  then 
observed  that  there  was  another  question, 
respecting  which  he  wished  to  obtain  some 
information  from  his  maiesty's  ministers ; 
lie  alluded  to  the  fiench  loan.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  they  had  in  any  way 
.sanctioned  or  guaranteed  the  loan  from 
.British  capitalists  to  the  French  govern- 
ment? He  could  not,  however,  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  they  would  guaran- 
tee a  transaction  of  that  nature.  The 
more  important  question  to  which  he 
wished  to  have  an  explicit  answer  was, 
whether  the  ministers  had  not  felt  it  their 
duty  to  give  notice  to  the  capitalists  con- 
cerned in  the  loan,  that  they  would  not  at 
any  future  period,  in  case  the  French  go- 
vernment failed  in  their  engagements, 
interfere  to  obtain  for  them  the  payment 
of  what  should  be  due  to  them  r  He 
conceived  it  to  be  essentially  important 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  should  have 
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concerned  in  that  transaction,  becaoae 
afler  the  pemrcious  example  afforded  by 
the  article  in  the  late  treaty  with  France, 
for  the  payment  of  suras  due  to  British 
individuals,  not  the  reduced  amount  tliat 
would  have  been  due  to  them  under  the 
existinff  law  of  France,  but  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  due  to  them  if  no  reduc- 
tion had  been  made,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  other  individuals  lendine  mooer 
to  the  French  government  would   look 
forward  to  the  same  interference  in  their 
favour,  if  that  government  should  fail  in 
its  engagements.    Nothing  could  be  inoc« 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  country 
than  the  existence  of  such  an  understand* 
ing.    The  law  interfered  to  prevent  a  poor 
artizan    or  >  mechanic  from   leavinff  the 
country,  and    transferring   his   indastry 
elsewhere,  and  persons  who  attempted  to 
export  machinery,   were,   he    believed^ 
subjected  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
Was  it,  then,  to  be  endured,  that  the  law 
which  thus  affected  the  poor  mechanic,  or 
the  export  of  machinery,  should  be  powers 
less  with  regard  to  the  rich  capitalist,  and 
that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  export 
the  money  of  the  counity,  the  great  ma* 
chinery  upon  which  all  our  manufactures 
depended— the  main  nerve  of  all  our  re^ 
sources?     He  could  conceive  nothing 
more  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  than  that  there  should  be 
this  encouragement  given  to  ci^italists  to 
withdraw  the  capital,  who,  with  the  imme- 
diate temptation  of  high  interest,  had  the 
ultimate  prospect  of  indemnity,   if  the 
payments    of  the   French   government 
faued. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  that  his  najesty*is 
ministers  had  not  sanctioned  or  guaran- 
teed the  French  loan^  nor  had  they  com* 
roitted  themselves  either  directly  or  iodi* 
rectly  upon  the  subject.  It  was  merely  a 
private  transaction,  at  the  option  and  the 
risk  of  the  individuals  concerned,  against 
which  there  was  no  law  whatever,  and 
with  which  the  government  had  no  eon* 
cem.  This  subject,  however,  having  been 
started,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  correct  a 
misunderstanding  which  had  prevuled 
upon  it,  both  on  the  part  of  the  public 
press  and  in  other  quarters.  It  was  not 
a  loan  to  be  raised  in  London.  The 
French  government  being  in  want  of  mo* 
ney  for  current  expenditure,  or  for  what* 
ever  object,  api^ied  to  certain  capitalists 
in  Paris,  in  London,  in  Amsteroam,  at 
and  Frankfort;  and  the  Act  we% 
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that  the  money  was  to  be  raised  ia  these  I  the  terms  of  that  article,  that  they  would 


different  plaoesy  probably  great  part  of  it 
in  Paris,  and  he  believei  Tery  little  in 
I«ondon»    One  great  and  highly  respect* 
«ble  bouse  in  I^don  had  been  applied 
Co»  and  the  principal  of  that  house  was  at 
the  present  moment  at  Paris,  negociating 
with  tlie  other  parties  who  were  to  be 
connected  with  the  loan.    The  gentleman 
lie  had  alluded  to,  might  very  probably 
Jend  his  credit  to  a  considerable  extent, 
or  might  induce  others  to  embark  in  it,  but 
lie  (lord  Liverpool)  had   reason  to  be* 
Jieve  that  but  a  small  portion   of  the 
money  wanted  would  be  raised  in  London, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  would  be 
raised  in  Paris  itself.    All  this  was  merely 
a  private  transaction  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  concerned,   which    they    en- 
gaged in  at  their  own  risk,  and  with  which 
the   government  here  had  no  concern 


be  protected  in  their  claims  upon-  France 
by  the  interference  of  this  government,  a 
conclusion  which  necessarily  tended  to 
do  away  the  insecurity  that  might  other- 
wise attach  to  such  speculations,  and  thus 
encourage  the  sending  British  capital  out 
of  the  country,  to  the  great  and  evident 
detriment  of  the  public  interests.  As  to 
the  statement,  that  the  greater  part  of  tho 
money  was  not  to  be  raised  here,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  utterly  fallacious.  He 
knew  there  was  no  greater  house  in  the 
world  than  that  of  Mr.  Baring,  and  he 
could  easily  conceive  the  reason  why  that 
house  should  be  applied  to  with  a  view  of 
raising  money  in  London ;  but  that  Mr. 
Baring  should  be  applied  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  at  Paris,  was  what 
he  could  not  at  all  understand,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  an  absurdity.    The  real 


vrhatever.      There  was  no  law  against  I  fact  was,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mo« 
advancing  money  to  a  power  in   amity  |  ney  mint  be  raised  in  London ;  there  waa 


with  his  majesty,  and  the  capitalisti  had  a 
.right  to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they 
pleased*  This  kind  of  transaction,  in- 
deed, was  not  at  all  novel ;  he  recollected 
two  of  the  same  feature  with  the  United 
fitatea  of  America,  and  with  Portugal; 
and  he  believed  there  had  had  been  others. 
The  fact  was,  however,  that,  generally! 
apeaking,  the  security  of  our  own  funds 
waa  preferred  to  that  of  other  states,  and 
the  sum  that  would  be  drawn  from  this 
country  on  account  of  the  French  loan, 
would  have  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 
money  market  here. 

The  Earl  o^  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
he  did  not  accuse  his  majesty's  ministers 
of  giving  any  sanction  or  guarantee  to 
this  transaction;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  noble  earl  had  merely  given  an  answer 
to  that  point  which  was  not  called  for, 
and  had  left  unnoticed  the  only  material 
point,  namely,  whether  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  expressly  given  notice  through 
the  hank  of  England  to  the  monied  inte- 
rest, that  the  improvident  article  in  the 
late  treaty  with  France  with  regard  to 
British  chimants,  should  not  be  drawn 
into  precedent,  and  that  there  should  be 
in  future  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government  to  secure  to  these 
gurtiet  the  amount  of  their  claims,  if  the 
rrench  government  should  fail  in  the 
payment*  If  such  a  notice  had  not  been 
given,  be  contended  that  all  the  pernici- 
ous efects  of  that  article  remained  in  their 
&U  force,  and  that  British  capitalists 
vottid  naturally  draw  the  inference  from 


not  sufficient  disposable  capital  in  the 
other  places  mentioned  by  the  noble  earl 
to  furnish  the  requisite  sum.  Under 
these  circumstance,  therefore,  it  was  pe- 
culiarlv  important  that  there  should  bo 
an  understanding  under  which  the  capital 
of  the  country  might  be  withdrawn  to 
other  states,  particularly  at  a  crisis  like 
the  present,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  were  so  importunately  pressing. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpod  said,  the  noole 
earl  had  talked  of  the  usual  mode  of  com- 
munication to  the  monied  interest  through 
the  bank  of  England,  and  had  applied  it  to 
an  altogether  unusual  transaction.  The 
fact  was,  that  with  regard  to  a  loan  to  the 
British  government,  the  usual  mode  of 
communicating  with  the  capitalists  waa 
through  the  governor  ^d  deputy-governor 
of  the  bank  of  England :  but  there  was  no 
usual  mode  of,  making  to  them  mere  com- 
munications.  ^  Waving,  however,  this  ob« 
jection,  he  wished  to  state,  that  the  indi« 
viduals  concerned  in  the  loan  had  been 
made  to  understand  (it  did  not  now  sig-* 
nify  how),  that  his  majesty's  government 
would  have  no  concern,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  transaction,  nor  would 
they  at  all  interfere.  As  to  the  argument, 
however,  of  the  noble  lord,  that  they 
ought  to  have  engaged  that  there  should 
be  no  future  interference,  under  any  cir« 
cumstances,  in  their  favour,  bow  was  it 
possible  for  any  ministers  to  engage  for 
their  successors,  or  for  any  future  go* 
vernment  ?  -AH  they  could  do  was  as  they 
bad  doaci  to  pledge  themselvcsi  it  was 
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impoMible  for  them  to  engage  as  to 
migbt  be  negociated  io  any  future  treaty 
by  any  future  government,  under  tlie  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  government 
might  be  placed.  There  was,  however, 
this  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  article 
in  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  that  in 
the  security  given  to  British  creditors  on 
the  French  government,  that  it  was  not 
awarded  of  itself,  but  was  made  the  object 
of  a  special  stipulation,  in  which  a  sum 
was  given  up  by  this  country,  and  there- 
fore that  it  did  not  afford  that  unqualified 
precedent  contended  for. 

Lord  Holland  observed  that  the  noble 
iearl  who  usually  stated  arguments  very 
fairlv,  had  not  dealt  so  fairly  with  his 
nolne  friend,  with  regard  to-  the  usual 
communication  through  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land to  the  monied  interest.    What  his 
noble   friend    had    contended,    and    he 
thought  most  justly,  was,  that  an  express 
notice  should  have  been  given  to  the  capi- 
talists, that  this  government  would  not  at 
all  interfere  in  their  favour,  if  the  French 
government  should  not  make  good  its  en- 
gagements.   The  noble  earl  said,  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  could  not  bind  their 
iuccessors,  that  they  could  not  bind  future 
governments :  be  it  so,  but  then  what  fol* 
lowed  ?  undoubtedly,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  rarlia- 
ment,  declaring  the  improvidence  of  the 
article  in  the  treaties  in  favour  of  British 
creditors  on  the  French  government,  and 
tliat  it  should  not  be  drawn  into  precedent. 
He  disclaimed,  in  strong  terms,  the  idle 
opinion,  that  monied  men  should  be  re- 
strained   from    employing   their   capital 
where  and  how  they  thought  most  condu- 
cive to  their  interests.    He  deprecated 
any  misconstruction  of  his  sentiments  into 
the  most  distant  censure  of  the  contri- 
butors to  the  French  loan.    Such  censure 
wo f lid  be  as  opposite  to  his  opinions  as  his 
wisMs.     Neither  law  nor  government  had 
%n^  right  to  interfere  with  the  disposal 
ot  capital,  which  after  all,  would  and  ought 
to  go  where  the  interests  of  those  who 
possessed  it  required.    He  should  say  of 
the  contributors,  if  utter  strangers,  that 
they  acted  irreproachably,  fairly,  and  ho- 
nourably ;    much  more  so  of  Mr.  Baring, 
with  whose  excellent  understanding,  and 
pure  and  honest  principles  in  pubhc  and 
private  life,  he  was  well  acquamted.    On 
no  man  on  earth  would  he  be  more  unwil- 
line  to  cast  a  reflection  for  many  reasons, 
and  among  them  this,  that  no  man  could 
deserve  it  less.    No,  it  was  fair  in  blm,  or 


any  man,  to  concur  in- thefean ;  it  was  not 
fair  in  government,  or  even  in  ppriiameot, 
to  allow  an  unnatural  encouragement  of 
their  own  creating  and  sanctioning,  to 
exist  without  a  disclaimer«-he  meant  thtt 
article  in  the  treaty  which  protected,  aft 
the  expense  of  the  public  purse,  the  inte^ 
rests  of  private  nritish  creditors.  It 
operated  as  an  inducement  to  place  capital 
in  a  similar  way  at  this  perioa  of  distress^ 
when  the  transference  of  large  sums  firona 
England  was  a  great  evil,  and  when  per* 
haps  but  for  that  very  inducement  of  our 
own  creating,  there  would  be  few  mothrei 
for  trusting  to  the  stability  of  Frendi 
credit  or  French  governments.  It  wai 
base  to  censure  men  for  being  swayed  bj 
such  encouragements,  but  it  was  foolish  to 
allow  such  encouragementa  to  exist. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  m 
communications  were  admitted  by  the 
noble  earl  to  have  been  made  by  the  oai- 
nisters  to  the  parties  concerned  in  this 
loan,  and  as  he  presumed  these  communi- 
cations must  have  been  official,  he  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  on  Moadayj 
that  these  communications  be  laid  upoa  the 
table.«»The  lords,  on  the  motion  of  the 
noble  earl,  were  then  ordered  to  be  siin»- 
moned  for  Monday* 


Vote   of    Thanks  to   thb   Mab- 
QUEss  ov  Hastings^Nepaul  War.} 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  in  pro- 
posing to  their  loraships  to  give  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  marquess  of  Hastings,  and 
to  the  army  which  bad  been  engaged  in  the 
late  campaign  in  the  Nepaul  territory,  ho 
should  not  odl  for  any  opinion  on  the  jo^ 
tice  or  necessity  of  that  war.    The  vote 
he  should  move  waa  one  in  which  he  had 
no  doubt  of  their  lordships  concarrenoe, 
as  it  would  merely  express  their  approba- 
tion of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  of 
the  operations  which  had  led  to  ita  aoc- 
cessful  termination.    In  reference  to  what 
had  been  said  by  a  noble  lord  the  other 
evening,  as  to  difference  of  opinion  ro« 
specting  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he 
must  observe,    that  the  statement   was 
founded  in  error.    That  noble  lord  was 
completely  wrong  in  supposing  that  any 
protest  had  been  made  by  certain  raembeta 
of  the  council  in  India  against  the  war. 
With  respect  to  the  justice  and  necesaity 
of  commencing  hostilities,  there  certaioiy 
was  no  difterence  of  opinion  in  India ;  and 
St  also  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  that  in  order  Co 
check  the  encroachmenti  and  aggrcasioM 
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of  the  NeptuI  power,  no  other  remedy  ve- 
niaiaed  hut  an  appeal  to  the  tword.    A 
aeries  of  encroact^nments  had  taken  place, 
^hich  no  goirernoieat  valuing  its  character 
could  have   overlooked.    These  aggres- 
sions, which  it  was  necessary  to  cneck, 
inflicted  an  evil,  not  only  on  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  but  on  those  of  our 
allies.    He  begged  leave  to  repeat,  that 
neither  by  what  he  had  now  said,  nor  by 
the  vote  which  he  should  move,  did  he 
wish  to  call  for  any  opinion  from  their 
lordships  on  the  transactions  to  which  he 
liad  alluded  ;  but  he  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  address  these  few  observations  to 
their  lordships,  lest  the  statement  which 
had  fallen  from  a  noble  lord  on  a  former 
night  should  have  produced  an  erroneous 
impression.    With  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar  objects  to  which  he  had  to  call  their 
lordships  attention,  it  was  not  by  the  force 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  value  of  the  country 
aubdued,  that  the  merit  of  the  victory 
achieved  by  our  troops  was  to  be  esti- 
mated ;  but  the  contest  took  place  under 
circumstances  which  cidled  for  a  verv  con- 
aiderable  degree,  of  ability  and  military 
talent  in  those  who  had  to  carry  it  on.  All 
the  operations  were  executed  in  moun- 
teinous  districts;  and  long  and  judicious 
preparations  were  necessary  to  insure  a 
probability  of  success.  The  contest,  though 
abort,  was  severe,  and  in  none  could  exer- 
cise of  military  skill  and  judgment  be 
more  requisite.    He  would  not  trouble 
their  lordships  with  any  details  of  the 
operations.    The  accounts  were  before  the 
public,  and  to  them  be  should  refer  for 
the  truth  of  the  character  he  had  given  to 
this  campaign.    With  regard  to  Uie  con- 
duct of  the  govemor-general,^  he  should 
observe,  that  he  had  no  altemiNive  but 
to  act  as  he  had  done.    He  conduded 
by  moving,  <*  That  the  thanks  of  the 
House  be  given  to  general  the  marquess  of 
Hastbgs,  for  his  judicious  arrangements 
in  the  plan  and  direction  of  the  military 
operations  against  Nepaul,  by  which  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
peace  established  upon  just  and  honoura- 
ble terms.'* 

AAer  a  few  words  from  earl  Grosvenor, 
the  motion  was  agreed  to;  as  was  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  major-eeneral  sir  David  Ochter- 
lony,  and  the  oflScers  and  troops  under  his 
command* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thunday^  February  6. 
PBTlVIOHa    EUATIKQ    TO    RSffOEM, 


&c]  •    Lord  Cochrane  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  petition,  signed  by  30,050 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  praying 
for  a  radical  reform  in  parliament,  and  for 
the  abolition  of  sinecures  and  pensions. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  state  that  he  had 
read  the  petition,  but  that  he  could  not 
take  upon  himself  to  be  responsible  thai 
the  language  of  the  petition  was  such  as 
the  House  was  likely  to  think  unobjection- 
able.   At  the  same  time,  he  thought  there 
was  nothing  in  it  very  violent  or  obnoxious^ 
although  the  petitioners  stated  their  griev- 
ances in  strong  terms.    Afler  stating  that 
the  distresses  of  the  people  at  the  present 
moment  were  such  as  to  justify  their  stat^ 
ing  their  complaints  to  the  House,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that 
he  had  calculated  the  comparative  amount 
of  the  contributions  of  some  of  those  who 
had  put  their  names  to  the  subscriptions 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with  the  annual 
amount  of  the  sinecures  which  they  held'i 
and  it  was  with  much  pain  that  he  found 
that  no  ainecurist  had  paid  above  a  penny 
in  the  pound  on  the  annual  amount  of  his 
salary.    One  noble  duke  had  paid  only 
16-17ths  of  a  farthing  in  the  pound  on  the 
income  which  he  derived  annually  from  his 
sinecure.    For  the  present,  he  would  con* 
tent  himself  with  moving  that  the  petition 
should  be  brought  up,  not  taking  upon 
himself  any  responsibihty  as  to  its  contents^ 
farther  than  the  rules  of  the  House  r&- 

auired  with  relation  to  his  motion.  He 
^en  move!d  that  the  petition  be  brought  up. 
Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  the  noble 
lord  unintentionally  he  was  convinced  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  taken  the  only  me- 
thod that  could  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
petition  from  being  read.  It  was  signed. 
It  seemed,  by  30,000 'of  his  fellow  subjectSi 
and  the  noble  lord  must  doubtless  be 
anxious  that  it  should  be  read;  but  in 
order  to  attain  that  object,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary he  should  voluntarily  inform  the 
House,  before  any  question  was  asked, 
that  it  contained  matter  which  might  be 
deemed  objectionable.  The  rule  had 
been  so  laid  down  by  the  chair,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  decision  of  the  House.  It 
was  enough  for  any  member,  when  he 
had  a  petition  to  present,  to  move  that  it 
should  be  read,  and  if  no  other  member 
expressed  his  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
its  language,  the  House  would  assume  that 
it  was  not  improper ;  but  he  apprehended 
it  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  parliament 
tary  usage  for  a  member  gratuitously  to 
state  that  he  bad  read  a  petitioni  and  theii 
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to  give  his  opinion,  that  it  was  couched 
either  in  respectful  or  disrespectful  Ian* 
guage. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  knowing  the 
petition  contained  expressions  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  found  in 
others  rejected  by  the  House,  he  thought 
it  his  dut^  to  mention  it,  that  he  might  not 
Incur  their  censure  for  appearing  to  disre- 
gard their  recent  decision. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read*  It  was  couched  in  the  same  language, 
with  one  exception,  as  the  petition  from  Sad- 
dleworth,  presented  by  the  noble  lord  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session.  When  the 
clerk  had  read  the  first  sentence,  stating 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  no  ra- 
tional or  constitutional  sense,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  and  that  a  House  so 
constituted,  was  a  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution, 

iMrdCastlereagh  observed,  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  House  with 
any  further  perusal  of  it,  for  being  ex- 

Eressed  in  langua^  similar  to  that  which 
ad  caused  the  rejection  of  a  former  peti- 
tion, they  had  only  the  same  course  to 
adopt  on  the  present  occasion. 

Lord  Cochrane  hoped  the  House  would 
not  reject  the  petition  upon  the  reading  of 
a  single  line  or  two. 

The  petition  was  then  read  throughout, 
and  lord  Cochrane  moved  that  it  should  He 
upon  the  table. 

Lord  Cattkreagh  repeated  his  former 
objections,  and  urged  that,  as  the  peti- 
tioners described  that  House  as  an  usurp- 
ation upon  the  constitution,  no  other 
argumenu  would  be  required  to  Induce 
them  to  reject  the  petition. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  thought  the 
present  petition  was  precisely  the  same  as 
the  one  which  the  House  had  formerly  re- 
jected, from  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lord  who  presented  it ;  but  now,  upon  its 
being  read,  and  that  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  reading  it,  it  turned  out  to  be 
very  di&rent.      If  he  riehtly  recollected 
the  proceedings  on  the  rormer  occasion, 
the  objectionfl^le  passage  of  the  petition 
related  to  what  the  petitioners  called,  the 
tedious  and  disgusting  debates  of  that 
House ;    and  upon  that  ground  the  peti- 
tion was  rejected.    That  nassage  ho  wever^ 
was  now  left  out»    He  aamitted  the  words 
of  the  petition  were  not  very  prudent  or 
very  moderate,   but  in  substance,   diey 
contained  no  other  statement  than  what 
every  man  must  use  who  supported  the 
fuestion  of  parliamentary  reform  in  that  I  suit  from  it«  rejedioot    If  tbera  were  ia 


House*  Had  the  words  "  constitutional 
and  rational'*  been  left  out,  the  sentiments 
of  the  petition  would  have  been  mucli 
more  objectionable,  in  hiis  opinion,  for  then 
they  would  have  amounted  to  an  absoluto 
denial  of  their  functions  and  authority* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  former  petition  was  not. rejected  on 
account  of  that  single  libellous  and  insult- 
ing passage  alluded  to  bv  the  hoo.  and 
learned  eentleman,  but  nrom  its  whole 
tenor.  The  present  petition  was  the  same 
in  every  respect,  except  that  one  panh> 
graphf  as  the  former,  and  that  paragraph 
had  been  supplied  by  another  equally  of- 
fensive; for  the  petitioners  now  stated, 
that'*  in  all  the  discussions  of  that  House 
they  saw  nothing  but  a  direct  tendency 
to  keep  the  people  in  all  times  under  the 
unrelenting  lash  of  a  taxation,  which  al- 
ready exceeded  the  utmost  extent  of  hu- 
man endurance.'*  He  thought  that  House 
would  exceed  the  utmost  extent  of  human 
endurance  if  they  su&red  such  a  petition 
to  lie  on  the  ti^ble. 

Lord  Cochrane^  with  reference  to  the 
passage  which  had  just  been  read,  could 
only  say,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  true 
that  the  misery  now  suffered  by  the  lower 
classes  of  society  had  got  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  human  endurance.  He  could 
only  say,  with  respect  to  what  bad  fallcQ 
from  Uie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
when  he  read  this  petition  he  conceived  it 
to  be  in  exactly  the  same  language  with 
that  which  the  House  had  reject^,  and 
that  not  intending  to  press  upon  the  House 
what  diey  had  already  rejected,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  preftce  his  motion  with  the 
statement  which  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Curtoen  acknowledged  that  the  ex- 
pressioas  were  strong,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  petitioners  highly  injudicious ;  but  the 
House  should  ra£er  extend  the  principle 
of  free  petitioning  than  seek  to  limit  it* 
The  language  might  indeed  sound  harshly 
to  their  ears,  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
whfle  the  people  approached  the  House 
with  their  petitions,  it  was  a  perfect  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  power  and  authority 
of  parliament.    A  petition,  of  a  nature  at 
least  as  offensive  as  the  present,  had  some 
years  affo  been  presented  to  the  House.  It 
stated  that  the  sale  of  seats  in  that  House 
had  been  as  notorious  as  the  sale  of  cattle 
in  Smithfield;  and  yet,  when  objectiooa 
were  raised  against  its  bang  received,  Mr. 
Pitt  himself  contended  for  its  admission^ 
on  the  principle  that  more  injury  must 
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the  countrj  any  class  of  persons*  desirous 
of  stimulating  tbepeople  to  acts  of  violence, 
must  not  the  House  be  aware  that  their 
objects  would  be  seriously  advanced  if  the 
petitions  of  the  people  were  rejected. 

Sir  J.  Sebri^it  said,  no  man  was  more 
desirous  to  facUitate  and  extend  the  right 
of  petitioning  than  himself,  and  there  were 
many  things  prayed  for  in  the  present  one, 
•oeh  aa  reform,  economy,  ftc.  which  had 
his  cordial  support.  Butso  lon^  as  he  had 
«  vote  to  give,  or  a  voice  to  raise,  in  that 
House,  he  would  use  them  both  against  re- 
oeiviogany  petition,  the  language  of  which 
was  evidently  to  convey  an  insult.  He  knew 
there  was  a  set  of  men  in  the  country,  who 
•tudiously  endeavoured  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple to  word  their  petitions  in  such  a  way 
Stt  would  occasion  their  rejection,  in  order 
to  promote  theirown  views  [Hear,hear!3. 
If  the  House  wished  to  be  respected  out 
of  doors,  it  must  continue  to  respect  itself. 
The  cause  of  reform  and  retrenchment 
was  one  which  he  would  always  advocate ; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  members  of 
that  House  should,  in  their  collected  state, 
consent  to  put  up  with  language  which 
no  man  singly  would  endure ;  and  there- 
fore he  should  vote  aaainst  allowbg  this 
petition  to  remain  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LockhaH  contended,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  collect  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  people,  from  the  manufiKtured  pe- 
titions which  were  prepared  by  others  for 
their  aignature.  He  had  never  heard  or 
read  of  any  legislative  assembly  in  any 
country,  who  were  respected,  trusted,  and 
looked  up  to,  in  proportion  as  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  insulted.  An  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  said  it  would  be 
more  magnanimous  not  to  notice  such 
language.  He  confessed  he  did  not  un- 
derstand that  sort  of  magnanimity  which 
consisted  in  the  tame  endurance  of  an  in- 
jury. He  believed  that  persons  who  used 
that  kind  of  language,  in  speakins  of  the 
unconstitutional  nature  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  did  so,  in  order,  if  any  conces- 
aionsshould  be  made,  if  any  reform  granted, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  deny  their 
▼alidity,  and  thus  endeavour  to  render 
them  at>ortiv^ 

Sir  F.  Burdeti  said,  he  thought  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  would  be  best  consulted 
by  reforming  ita  own  abuses.  .The  present 
petitioners  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  in- 
decorous in  their  language,  but  they  had 
great  and  strong  grievances  to  represent ; 
and  nnlesa  there  was  something  extraordi- 
oteat e»  something  unlike  what 


had  ever  been  tolerated  in  any  former 
petition  received  by  the  House,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  prudent  to  reject  it,  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  country. 

Lord  Cochrane  wished  the  noble  lord, 
or  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
would  state  the  particular  sentences  or 
expressions  that  were  objectionable,  that 
they  might  be  avoided  in  future  petitions. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were,  Yeas,  17 ;  Noes,  50.  The 
petition  was  consequently  rejected. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  MAiiQUEsa 
OF  Hastings— Nepaul  War.]  Mr, 
Canning  said,  that  in  rising  pursuant  to 
his  notice  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  our  army 
in  India,  he  was  aware  how  comparatively 
deficient  in  importance  it  would  appear 
when  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  achieve* 
ments  and  splendid  victories  of  our  armies 
in  Europe.  He  was  aware  that  distance  ope- 
rated to  diminish  and  to  obscure.  He  was 
aware,  too,  of  the  degree  of  interest  which 
attached  to  those  transactions  nearer  hornet 
on  which  depended,  not  the  preservation 
of  any  distinct  branch  of  our  empire,  but 
our  national  safety  and  independence. 
But  under  all  the  disadvantage  of  such 
comparisons,  he  felt  that  both  justice  and 
policy  made  it  incumbent  on  the  House, 
not  to  pass  over  without  notice  those  trans« 
actions  which  had  lately  taken  place  in 
India.  Justice  was  not  local  or  compara* 
tive.  With  whatever  feelings  the  soldier 
went  forward  to  his  task,  whether  in  a 
distant  country  or  nearer  home,  he  ex- 
erted all  his  energies  and  incurred  equal 
dangers.  And  in  India,  where  our  army 
was  opposed  to  a  force  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature,  and  fought  in  a  Strang  country 
under  many  disadvantages,  their  achieve- 
ments were  not  less  severe  or  less  difficult, 
and  the  House  would  feel  that  it  ought 
rather  to  seek  than  to  shun  an  opportunity 
of  showing  these  gallant  men  that  their 
services  were  duly  estimated.  But  ho 
thought  that  there  was  good  policy  in 
noticing  any  achievements  in  our  Indian 
empire,  because  it  would  show  that  the 
House  had  a  watchful  eye  over  the  most 
distant  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
as  much  to  give  praise  where  it  was  due, 
as  to  control  where  there  was  blame.  The 
country  of  Kepaol,  which  wat  the  scene 
of  the  actions  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  was  some 
years  ago  probably  almost  unknown  to 
most  members  of  the  House.  It  had  grown 
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up  ioto  importance  withio  the  iaal  few 
yean.  Its  situation  was  tliat  adjoining  the 
British  empire  in  India,  along  the  borders 
of  which  it  extended  for  600  or  700mile8» 
y9iih  the  exception  of  a  compaMiti?e]y 
small  interval.    It  was  ruled  by  what  was 
in  practice  and  theory  a  conquering  go* 
yernment.     The  incitement  of  ambition 
and  the  experience  of  success  had  made 
it  singly  an. object  of  danger;  besides 
fvhicht  >t  was  a  rallying  point  for  those 
powers  which  might  be  disposed  to  attack 
the  British  possessions  in  India.    It  was 
|he  only  power  which  had  never  bowed  its 
neck  to  a  Mahommedan  conqueror;  and 
those  who  knew  how  much  Mahommedan 
l*onque8t  paved  the  way  for  British  domi« 
nion,  would  understand   how  much  the 
more  formidable  the  Nepaul  power  was  by 
its  having  successfully  resisted  it.    The 
power  which  was  now  called  Nepaul»  had 
pot  existed  above  half  a  century.    It  was 
in  the  year  1767  that  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  it*    In  more  early  times  the 
whole  tract  of  country  which  it  lately  em- 
|>raced  was  laid  down  as  occupied  by  a 
aeries  of  independent  states.      At  the 
period  which  he  had  mentioned,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  of  Bengal  was  first 
called  to  Nepaul  by  an  attack  made  by  it 
figainst  one  of  our  Indian  allies,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  and  sent  against  it,  but  it  was  quite 
unsuccessful.    The  impression  made  by 
this  defeat  was,  of  coursoi  very  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  British  interests ;  and  its  results 
tended  to  increase  the  Nepaul  power,  by 
enabling  it  to  extend  its  territories.   From 
the  union  of  Nepaul  with  Goorkha,  and 
some  other   smaller   states,    arose    that 

I>ower  which  bad  been  extending  and  en- 
arginff  itself  by  successive  occupations, 
from  the  year  1798  to  1808,  when  it  made 
the  aggregate  power,  and  comprehended 
the  extent  of  territory  which  he  bach  des- 
cribed. They  were  a  very  warlike  people, 
and  made  many  incursions  on  the  neigh- 
bouring powers.  In  1791,  they  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  and  committed  some  acts, 
which  drew  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of 
no  less  vindictive  a  sovereign  than  the 
emperor  of  China,  with  whom  they  were 
then  compelled  to  make  a  tributary  league. 
After  that  they  turned  their  forces  to- 
wards the  weatt  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
quer the  territory  of  Cashmire,  an  enter- 
prise in  which  they  did  not  succeed.  But 
from  1604  there  was  no  year  during  which 
they  had  not  some  quarrel  with  toe  East 
India  Company,  or  some  of  its  allies. 


Border  qliarrda  certainly  might  sometimes 
be  passed  over.    But  those  who  knew  that 
country  must  know  well  the  importance  of 
not  tolerating  any  aggression,  or  passing 
over  anjjT  insult,  which  might  tend  to  shake 
the  British  influence  in  £idia.    Such  was 
the  impression  made  upon  the  government 
m  this  country  by  the  representations  of 
the  Bengal  government,  respecting  the 
aggressions  of  Nepaul,  that  orders  were 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  directing  that 
very  course  of  conduct  which  had  then 
already  been  adopted  by  lord  Hastings. 
Before  recourse  was  had  to   hostilities^ 
every  mode  of  remonstrance  and  negocia* 
tion  had  been  exhauste«1,  and,  apparently^ 
with  such  success,  that  the  Bengal  govern* 
ment,  more  than  once,  thought  that  ail 
disputes  and  differences  were  at  an  end. 
But  it  was  found  that  during  these  nego* 
ciations  they  had  taken  forcible  possessiom 
of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  state.  Thee 
it  was  seen  that  forbearance  had  extended 
too  far,  and  recourse  was  had  to  arms.     It 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  by  attempting  te 
give  the  details  of  a  military  campaign, 
where  there  were  so  few  of  the  common 
data  to  proceed  upon,  which  was  carried 
on  in  a  country  with  the  geography  of 
which  we  were  for  the  most  part  unac- 
quainted.   The  chief  purpose  of  the  war 
was  to  detach  from  the  Ghoorkha  power 
its  more  recent  conquests.    But  no  addi- 
tion to  thoj  territories  of  the  British  em- 
pire   was    contemplated,    except   where 
there  were  no  means  of  restoring  the 
former  governments.  The  campaign  ended 
by  leavmg  no  less  than  one-third  of  the 
Ghoorkha  dominions  in  the  power  of  the 
British,  and  by  the  rest  being  restored  to 
its  former  condition.    In  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition  the  names  of  sir  David 
Ochterion^,  of  general  Gillespie,  and  of 
colonel  Nicholls,  were  particularly  distin- 
guished.     The   second  of  these  brave 
officers  he  might  be  permitted  to  name 
more  particularly,  as  he  fell  while    gal- 
lantly leading  on  one  of  the  first  attacks 
made  in  the  campaign,  which  was  on  the 
fort  of  Kalunga.    It  had  been  said  of  this 
attack,  that  he  had  made  it-rashly ;  but  if 
rashly,  the  error  had  been  atoned  by  his 
fall.    The  failure  in  the  first  attacks  upon 
the  fort  had  been  nobly  retrieved  by  the 
wonderful  success  of  sir  David  Ochterlony, 
the  result  of  whose  operations  was,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  he  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  territories  of  the 
enemy,  to  the  western  poiat  of  Ghpocka. 
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TUb  tacoett  led  to  negociationi,  the  re- 
ftult  of  which  was  such  at  he  had  stated. 
The  war  was  then  thought  to  be  con- 
dvded,  and  so.  certainly  was  this  opioion 
•nteriainedt  that  it  was  announced  in  the 
Speech  from  the  tlirooe  at  the  end  of  last 
scasioo*    But  a  Dew  and  perfidioua  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  tlie  NepauJ  govern- 
aaent  made  it  necessary  attain  to  have  re^ 
coarse  to  arma;  and  general  Qchterlony 
was  on  hill  march  to  reduce  the  enemy  to 
Sot^miiiAion,  when  be  was  stopped  in  his 
progrenK  bv  the  news  that  the  treaty  was 
mifitfd  without  any  alteration  in  its  terms. 
The  Kiivernor-general  felt  that  enough 
Jiad  been  done  against  this  state  |  that  its 
power  was  sufficiently  crippled,   and  tt^ 
reaources  exhau^ted9  without  pursuing  to 
extermination  a  war  which  mignt  be  ended 
with  aeeuritv  and  honoui>    Thus  ended  a 
power  which  held  out  the  appearance  of 
g;rowing  into  a  formidable  and  dangerous 
rival,  and  threatened  the  safety  of  our 
Indian  territories ;  but  with  which  we  were 
now  bafipiiy  not  only  on  terms  of  amity, 
but  oi  friendly  intercourse.    It  was  now 
■o  reduced  and  humbledi  that  it  could  no 
long^  be  looked  upon  by  anv  of  the  na- 
tive powers  in  India  aa  a  rallymg  point  for 
the  enemies  of  the  British  government. 
The  firmness  and  qsoderation  of  the  go- 
vemqr-geoeral  led  to  this  reiiplt.    On  this 
abort  statement  be  hoped  he  might  venture 
to  found  a  motion  for  the  thanks  of  the 
House*  to  bim»  and  to  the  officers  and  the 
Army  by  whose  exertions  the  war  had  been 
brought  to  a  auccessful  issue.    He  had 
abstained  from  details  on  which  he  was 
not  coinpetent  to  enter*  and  which  were 
not  required.    Ijfe  hoped  he  had  refrained 
from  any  exaggerations.    The  result  of 
this  .war  be  beueved  to  be  a  source  of 
aafetjTr-certainly  of  honour  and  glory  to 
this  country;    but  in  its  future  conse- 

2uences  of  an  importance  not  easy  to  trace* 
le  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  the 
thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  general 
the  marquess  of  Hastings^  kn^ht  of  the 
moat  noble  order  of  the  garter,  governor" 
mnenl  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  there,  for  his  judicious  arraoge- 
ineola  in  the  plan  and  direction  of  the  mi- 
litary operations  against  Nepaul,  h^  which 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  succesaful  issue, 
and  peace  established  upon  just  and 
hooouriible  terms.'' 

Lord  Miirpetk  alluded  to  the  neceaaitv 
^  ifipportio^  the  .moral  fi>fce  on  which 
•ur  enptre  in  India  waa  foaaded,  isfd 
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observed,  that  nothing  could  do  that  sq 
effectually  as  preserving  inviolably  our  sood 
faith  with  the  natives.  The  noble  lord 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  vote,  of 
thanks  to  the  governor-general. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  intend  to  oppose 
by  any  means  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
noble  marquis,  although  he  had  heard  that 
a  diversity  of  opinion  existed  with  respecjt 
to  some  of  the  measures  pursued  by  th^ 
noble   marquis.      Under    these   circum- 
stances, he  should  have  thought  it  not  in** 
consistjent  with  the  respect  due  to  parlia- 
ment, that  ministers  should  have  givei^ 
the  House  some  information,  bjr  present- 
ing papers  upon  the  subject  for  its  perusal. 
The  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  policy 
and  conduct,  of  the  war,   to  which  he 
alluded,  existed  in  a  quarter  well  known 
to  that  House  and  the  India  board.    Mr,. 
Edmonstone  and  Mr.  Dowdesweirs  names 
were  familiar  to  all  persona  conversant 
with  Indian  a&irs;   one  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  military,  the  other  at  the  head 
of  the  civil  department,  during  a  splendid 
career  of  successes,  and  an  able  adminis- 
tration of  our  affiura  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  history  of 
India,  or  of  any  of  our  colonies.     Ho 
alluded  to  the  distinguished  period  of  th^ 
marquess  Wellesley's  administration.    He^ 
however,  could  not  but  feel  it  a  duty  paxw 
ticularly  gratifying  to  the  House,  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  the  gallant  and  meritorious 
officers  and  soldiers   concerned  in  the 
operations  of  that  campaign.    Yet  even 
here  he  could  not  but  regret  that,  a  set  of 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  new  order  of  the  bath,  by 
which  all  officers  in  the  East  India  service 
who  had  not  attained  the  rank  of  major, 
were   excluded    by  positive   regulation! 
from  becoming  members  of  that  order,  aa 
well  as  all  officers  engaged  in  affiuni  pre- 
vious to  the  present  war.    There  was  an 
exception  to.  the  first  rule  in  favour  of 
such  captains  as   had   been   appointed 
captains  in  the  field,  firom  the  circam* 
stance  of  their  superior  having  fallen  m 
action.    By  these  ^arrangements  it  would 
be  seen,  that  most  of  the  officers  engaged 
in  that  war,  which,  in  17i)9,  bad,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  marquess  Wellesley, 
completely  overthrown  the  power  of  the 
most  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemy  of 
the  vi^ws  of  this  country,  Tippoo  Saib— i 
were*  notwithstanding  such  aalUnt  ex- 
ploits, precluded  from  the  only  order  of 
merit  now  known  to  our  mOitary  estar 
blisbment.    Hence  it  aroi&  that  the  tii 
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'oT  scrrice  necessarily  required  to  become 
a  major  in  other  branches  of  our  army 
might  be  taken  at  about  six  years,  while 
an  officer  in  the  eastern  servico  would  not 
be  eligible  who  had  served  almost  twenty 
long  years,  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  at  an 
immense  distance  from  his  native  country, 
and  under  many  inconveniences  and  priva- 
tions; not  known  to  other  services.  Some- 
thing ought,  therefore,  to  be  done  imme- 
diately, to  render  the  distribution  rf 
lionours  more  equitable.  Formerly  medals 
had  been  given  to  reward  the  services  of 
individuals.  This  practice  had,  since  the 
late  great  extension  of  the  order  of  the 
bath,  been  discontinued.  Without  ex- 
pressing himself  invidiously,  he  must  say, 
that  most  assuredly  this  was  not  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  concurrence,  had  thev  been 
consulted,  of  either  the  marquess  Weflesley, 
or  the  gallant  duke  his  brother :  the  former 
would  have  too  well  appreciated  the 
merits  of  his  faithful  and  cieserving  ser- 
vants,  during  the  period  of  his  distin- 
guished career;  the  latter  would  never 
.rave  consented  to  disqualify  his  gallant 
companions  in  arms  from  receiving  the  re- 
ward of  all  their  severe  toil  and  laudable 
exertions. 

Mr.  Cannings  in  consequence  of  what 
fell  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
thoueht  it  necessary  to  observe  that  it  was 
totally  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
war  existed  between  the  marquess  of  Haat- 
ines  and  his  council. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  mm.  con, 
Mr.  Canning  then  moved,  1.  <<  That 
the  thanks  of  this  Hotue  be  given  to  ma- 
jor-general sir  David  Ochterlony,  Knight 
Grand-Cross  of  the  most  hon.  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath,  for  the  skill,  valour,  and 
perseverance  displayed  by  him  in  the  late 
war  with  >fepaul,  to  which  the  successful 
result  of  that  contest  is  mainly  to  be 
•scribed ;  and  also  to  the  several  officers 
of  the  army,  both  European  and  native, 
for  the  bravery  and  discipline  displayed 
by^  them  in  that  arduous  contest.  2.  That 
this  House  doth  highly  approve  and  ac- 
knowledge the  general  discipline  and 
bravery  displayed  by  the  non-commis- 
jiioned  officers  and  private  soldiers,  both 
European  and  native,  employed  against 
the  troops  of  Nepaul,  and  that  the  same 
jbe  signified  to  them  by  tbe  commanders 
of  the  set  era!  corps,  who  are  disked  to 
thank  them  ibr  their  gallant  behaviour.''— 
Agreed  to  ncm*  com. 
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Bankruptcy  RepRissiON  Bill.^ 
Mr.  Lockhart  rose,  according  to  notice, 
to  move  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  bankrupt  laws.  He  conceived 
thid  subject  to  be  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance  to  the  honour,  the  honesty,  and 
the  morals  of  the  country,  and  was  sorry 
it  was  to  be  his  misfortune  to  bring  it  for- 
ward in  so  thin  a  House.  The  etil  of 
which  he  comjvlained,  was  the  nniltipltc»« 
I  tion  of  fraudulent  bankruptcies  tu  an  er- 
I  tent  which  threatened  the  most  frtghtful 
'  consequences  to  the  commerce  and  okk 
rals  of  the  country.  He  was  far  froa 
meaning  that  kind  of  bHnkruptcy  which 
had  been  on  so  many  instances  uf  late  oc^ 
casioned  by  the  fluctuations  of  our  cur« 
rency,  or  the  precarious  situation  of  trade. 
Neither  did  he  mean,  for  the  prevention 
of  the  evil  to  which  he  alluded,  to  propose 
the  formation  of  any  new  tribunal,  or  to 
throw  any  onerous  burthen  on  tbe  courts 
that  already  existed  His  remedv  should 
contain  very  little  of  novelty  in  it.  The 
notorious  evil  to  whicb  he  now  adverted, 
was  defined  in  the  yety  first  statute  passed 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  8th.  The  preamble  of  that 
statute  spoke  of  the  practice  of  men  ob^ 
taining  possession  of  other  people's  pro* 
perty  by  fraudulent  means,  and  then 
fleeing  into  foreign  parts.  Notwidistand- 
ing  the  numerous  statutes  which  bad 
passed  successively  since  then,  fraudulent 
practices  of  this  nature  were  daily  on  the 
mcrease;  and  this  increase  he  was  in- 
clined to  ascribe  to  the  mode  of  examlno* 
tion  pursued  by  tbe  commissioners,  wbieh 
was  mainly  directed  to  the  point,  whether 
the  bankrupt  had  concealed  any  part  of 
his  property,  and  only  incMlentaily,  if  ot 
all,  to  the  arts  by  whicb  became  into  poo* 
session  of  that  property,  or  how  he  bad 
made  awajr  with  it  When  satisfied  on 
the  first  of  tliese  points,  tbe  commiasioneim 
generally  agreed  to  sign  his  certificMe; 
the  next  part  of  the  process  was,  for  the 
bankrupt  to  obtain  the  signatares  of  S-Sths 
in  value  of  his  creditors,  and  that  once 
obtained,  tbe  whole  only  awaited  the  fiat 
of  the  chancellor.  Thus  the  bankrupt 
was  again  let  loose  on  the  worid,  whatater 
his  fraudulent  practices  might  have  been ; 
without  any  distinction  of  character  being 
made  between  him  and  the  honest  bank* 
rupt,  who  had  failed  in  his  engagemenia 
through  unavoidable  misfortunes.  Tbe 
mode  of  remedy  be  meant  to  propose 
was,  that  the  commissioners  instead  of  in* 
vestigating  merely  whether  the  bankm^t 
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Vm^l  firtodolenllj  secretad  aoy  part  of  bis 
property,  oboold  alto  inquire  ibto  the 
neaiM  by  whicb  it  come  into  bis  posseo- 
okm,  ood  how  be  had  made  away  with  it : 
that  tboy  tboukl  examine  into  the  whole 
4if  bis  trantactioiMt  and  report  on  hit  con- 
doctt  which  report  thouU  be  submitted  to 
the  lord  ebancelJor  before  be  granted  the 
certificate,  together  with  their  opinion 
whether  it  was  proper  that  such  a  penon 
-tboold  go  free  into  the  world  This,  he 
^cooceim,  would  be  attended  with  little 
wdifficiilty  or  burthen  on  the  committioners, 
who  now  amounted  to  about  70  in  number. 
If  be  vecoUei*ted  aright,  there  had  been 
<aA^  two  or  three  pertoos  executed  under 
ibe  act  makmg  it  felony  for  a  bankrupt  to 
conceal  bit  property :  one  of  these  persont, 
«f  the  name  of  Clark«  said,  on  his  exami- 
sialioa  bv  the  commissioners,  that  the  fact 
was,  he  bad  spent  the  property  which  bad 
icolae  into  bis  band  on  wine,  women,  and 
«tber  extivfagancies;  but  the  commis- 
eiOBers,  not  believing  this  account,  ascer- 
Iflined  the  fact  of  oonceaknont,  and  on 
4be  ofidenoe  brought  forward  he  was  ex- 
cmated.  He  meant  it,  therefore,  so  to 
Jbra  part  of  bis  bill,  that  the  commis- 
«ionera  should  inquire  into  the  means  by 
Wbicb  the  bankrupt  got  the  property  into 
Ims  possession,  and  bow  he  bad  spent  it; 
and  also  that  a  particular  day  should  be 
aet  apart  for  sues  examination.  The  bill 
svbico  be  proposed  was*,  in  fact,  founded 
4m  Uie  principle  of  the  insolvent  act, 
which  piwvetited  fnuiduleot  persons  from 
taking  the  benefit  of  that  act,  and  remand- 
ed tbem  back  to  confinement  for  a  period 
«f  five  yearn.  This  was  the  penalty  he 
«roposed  for  the  punishment  of  fraudu> 
tent  banksupts,  and  which  had  this  addi- 
iimial  lecommendation,  that  it  introduced 
a  uniformity  into  4Mir  law  in  regard  to 
fraudulent  debtors.  He  concluded  by 
jnsovins,  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to 
intake  belter  provision  for  the  repression 
#f  bankruptcy. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bilL 
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Mr.  Calvert  rose  to  present  the  petition  of 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of 
iKindon,  in  common  hall  assembled,  pray- 
ing for  a  reform  in  parliament,  for  pubSc 
0conomy,  abolition  of  sinecures  and  un« 
jnetiled  petitions,  and  for  triennial  parlia- 
JDsents.    l^ow  Repetition  caiqe  into  bis 


•bands,  he  reaHy  could  not  explbm,  for  it 
was  usual  when  the  city  of  London  peti- 
tioned parliament  to  have  it  presented  by 
its  own  members ;  but  he  supposed  some 
of  those  bon.  gentlemen  would  be  able  to 
account  for  it.  Having  the  honour,  how- 
ever, to  bring  it  forward,  he  should  merely 
observe,  that  the  petitioners  prayed  for  a 
general  reform,  but  wished  for  no  danger- 
ous innovations.  They  duly  valued  and 
appreciated  the  constitution  of  this  coun-  * 
try,  not  the  impaired  constitution  as  it 
now  existed,  but  that  constitution  which 
our  ancestors  obtained  and  transmitted  to 
us.  Upon  that  point,  he  could  not  do 
better  than  emplo^  the  words  of  the  peti- 
tioners themselves :  **  disclaiming  all  wild 
and  visionary  plans  of  reform,  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  nature,  nor  insensible  of 
the  value  of  our  glorious  constitution ;  ia 
theory  the  most  sublime  and  matchltfs 
exhibition  of  human  wisdom,  the  admirai* 
lion  and  envy  of  surrounding  nations." 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  petition, 
and  abstaining  himself  from  entering,  on 
the  present  occasion,  into  any  of  the 
topics  which  it  embraced,  he  should  merely 
move  that  it  be  brouebt  up  and  read. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  said,  he  could  re- 
lieve the  bon.  member  from  all  doubt  as 
lo  how  the  petition  came  into  his  posses* 
sion,  by  suting  that  it  was  because  him« 
self  and  bis  brother  representativea  were 
not  thought  worthy  of  presenting  it.  The 
reason  he  bad  not  been  intrusted  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  was,  that  he  would  not 
pledge  himself  to  eupport,  without  any 
consideration,  a  measure  of  such  imports 
ance ;  he  had  been  called  on  to  present 
and  support.  But  he  had  never  been 
present  when  such  a  measure  had  bete 
xsanvassed :  whenever  it  should,  he  would 
give  it  bis  best  consideration.  Perbape 
aome  little  alterations  might  be  desirable ; 
and  when  the  measure  should  be  discussed, 
be  should  be  ready  to  express  an  opinion ; 
but  bis  constituents  would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  be  would  support  the  measure  right 
or  wron^,  though  it  could  not  yet  be 
agreed  what  jneasure  should  be  adopted : 
nay,  they  had  not  agreed  among  them- 
aelves:  two  out  of  five  parte  had  voted  for 
annual  parliaments,  and  the  remaining 
three  for  triennial.  He  bad  thus  shown 
the  reason  why  the  petition  did  not  come 
by  him,  and  be  hoped  the  bon.  gentleman 
who  presented  it  was  ready  to  support  it 
right  or  wrong. 

Sir  W,  Curtis  said,  he  bad  made  up  his 
mind  upon  the  matter.    He  was  not  in 
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tb»  flitaadon  of  the  hmi.  fliiermftn,  for  he 
luul  mt  In  that  House  on  meny  occasions 
when  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  agitated^  and  he  was  satisfied  the 
constiiutlon  of  that  House  was  just  what 
-it  ought  to  be.  He  was  sure  all  the  new 
Tegulations  which  they  wished  to  adopt 
would  not  mend  it;  and  to  use  an  old 
-adage,  **  it  was  best  to  let  well  alone.'' 
JBotertaining  that  view,  he  had  therefore 
declared  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  op- 
pose the  petition.  The  hon.  member  who 
•presentea  it,  was,  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
^ad  read  it  correctly,  a  friend  to  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 

Mr.  Cahert  said,  the  hon.  baronet  was 
misrepresenting  him.  So  far  from  being 
a  friend  to  the  scheme  of  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage,  he  const* 
dered  them  as  most  wild  and  dangerous. 
All  he  wished  was,  that  the  decays  of  the 
constitution  should  be  repaired. 

Sir  fV.  Curtii  said,  he  was  sorry  he  had 
aiisrepresented  the  hoc.  member,  and  he 
was  afraid  it  was  owing  to  his  eyes  not 
i>eing  so  good  as  they  were  [a  laugh j|. 
He  had  at  least  construed  the  speeches 
he  had  read  of  that  hon.  member  in  that 


1: 

Sir  Jamei  JShaw  approved  of  that  part 
of  the  petition  which  prayed  for  economy 
and  reduction;  but  the  reform  required, 
appeared  to  him  visionary.  Every  thing 
wled  for  retrenchment,  and  he  thought 
ihe  magnanimity  with  which  the  peo|^e 
had  endured  the  burihena  of  the  late  con- 
test, entitled  them  to  every  relief  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  could  give. 

The  petition  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Ponsonbtf  said,  he  rose  merely  to 
abserfe  upon  what  bad  fallen  from  the 
worthy  alderman,  as  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  bis  constituents  with  respect 
to  their  representatives.  The  worthy  al- 
derman said,  that  all  the  members  of'^the 
city  were  deemed  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  their  constituents.  With  the 
«reBtest  respect  for  the  worthy  alderman, 
he  must  however  beg  leave  to  contradict 
that  assertion.  He  was  sure,  if  the  wor- 
thy alderman  recollected  himself^  he  would 
not  say  that  the  four  members  for  the  city 
were  unworthy  of  confidence.  He  might 
alfirm  that  bimself,-  and  two  others,  had 
Ibrfeited  that  confidence;  but  he  would 
surely  add,  that  there  was  one,  who  would 
not  have  been  declared  unworthy  of  it,  if 
be  had  been  capable  of  attending  the 
pneeting  of  the  common  hall. 

Af r.  Cdkmtt  aaidi  he  muH  haart  k  Id 


Ihe  ci^  men^rs  themselvas'to  find 
why  they  were  not  trasted ;  he  conkl  im^ 
tay,  for  himself,  that  the  petttioneia  ma 
not  exact  any  pledge  from  him  to  sappMt 
the  prayer  of  the  petition^  He  was  will- 
ing,  however,  to  declare  his  mtention  of 
supportnig  any  plan  of  reform  which  that 
House,  upon  mature  deliberatioa,  might 
deem  wise  aikd  proper.  Some  reform  wm 
unquestionably  necessary.  A  aoUe  lon^ 
on  a  former  occasion,  had  stated  the  wvf 
in  which'  he  got  into  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Honiton,  by  sending  the  bdW 
man  round  the  plaice^  and  offering  tan 
guineas  a  piece  for  votes*  He  also  could 
state  a  ffict,  which  showed  the  defects  of 
the  present  mode  of  representation.  Ha 
was  one  of  six  persons  who  had  sent  two 
Bsembers  to  parliament,  and  for  which 
each  memher  paid  4^5002.  [Hear,  hear  Q 
Such  a  system  ought  not  to  exist. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  certainlT  uadev* 
elood  the  worthy  alderman  to  affirm  that 
all  his  brethren  were  convicted  of  hemg 
unworthy  to  present  the  petition  now  hBm 
fore  them.  He  rose,  however;  for  th^ 
purpose  of  stating,  that  he  entirely  eoi^ 
curred  in  every  thing  expressed  by  tiie 
petitioners,  not  only  hi  what  related  la 
economy  and  retrenchment,  hot  in  all 
that  concenied  a  reform  of  that  Hoaae» 
The  time  was  now  come  when  it  wmild  ba 
no  longer  possible  to  delay  the  Inqoifj; 
and  he  trusted  they  would  not  only  oor» 
rect  the  abuses  which  existed,  four,  in  a 
steady,  temperate,  and  dianified  manner, 
investigate  the  causes  of  those  abosee. 
Afker  what  had  been  stated  hy  a  nobia 
lord,  it  was  too  evident  that  seats  might 
be  obtained  in  that  House,  by  money,  \f 
interest,  or,  indeed,  by  any  means,  but 
that  of  the  fair,  unlMaased,  and  unbought 
suffirages  of  the  people.  He  was  as  littla 
disposed  aa  any  indh^idoal  ta  sanctioa 
those  wild,  foolish,  and  di^osting  princi- 
ples of  reform  which  were  promulgatad  by 
certain  persons  out  of  doors-^prindplaa 

!i£  they  eould  be  mffled  so)  woieh  wara 
bunded  upon  te  subversion  of  our  con* 
stitutioo,  upon  the  destrutotion  of  aodal 
order,  and  of  all  that  was  wise,  perva* 
nent,  and  useful  in  our  invaluable  syaten 
of  lawandgoverament.  The  dial urbanoac 
occasioned  by  those  men  had  at  least  bean 
attended  with  one  good  consequence-* 
the^r  had  developed  the  character  of  tha 
instigators,  and  shown  how  fow  they  wem 
in  numbers ;  and  hence,  from  their  abeo* 
lute  in^cnificance,  it  hecame  more  hsp^ 
fioosly  &a  da^  of  that  House  tafater^ 
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<l«fe  Ibr  die  tan  if  the  couBtrvw  The 
-phth  they  hed  to  parioe  wvs  fmia  end 
ehnple.  The  peehioiien  implored  from 
the  Heeae  ihet  tedrem  of  their  grie?ance« 
^riiicb  the  goT«rDmeDt  hed  denied  them. 
Xet  thai  Hottte  prove  that  mgIi  foHci- 
tetiont  were  not  made  io  Tain.  Let 
then  prove  that  they  had  other  functions 
thni  merely  to  anthoriae  the  mfliction  of 
taacs;  that  they  alill  poaieued,  and  were 
prepared  to  exert,  the  loftier  power  of 
enforcing  dM*  eonalitutieo,  of  protecting 
the  peo^y  of  atemmiog  the  corraptions 
<if  govermnent,  and  of  reatoring  the  na»> 
tion  to  iu  jiiat  righta  and  priviiegea,  upon 
the  priacipiea  ^nteerated  by  the  Revo- 
Intion* 

Mr.  Hyiifi  aaidy  he  did  not  wish  to  take 
op  the  time  of  the  House  with  any  ohser* 
^Fatioos  upon  parKamentarv  reform,  a  no- 
tice  upon  that  sabject  had  been  given,  and 
^vheQ  it  was  regidarly  brooght  forward, 
amd  aeme  distinct  propositions  snbroiited, 
then  would  he  the  time  for.entervng  into 
the  dlicawioft.  He  did  not  see,  indeed, 
Imht  003^  argameots  oookl  properly  apply, 
before  such  propositions  were  presented, 
for  the  question  of  reform,  generally,  in^ 
Tolved  every  topie,  from  annual*  parKa- 
menu  and  iiniveraal  soirage,  down  to  the 
disfiranchisinir  a  partiealarborongb,  agamat 
which  groaa  and  notorious  cormption  had 
teen  proved*  Some  alloMooa,  however, 
Imd  been  made  10  the  dedanition  of  a 
noUe  lord,  who  atated,  00  a  Ibrmer  night, 
the  way  in  which  he  first  eame  into  par- 
liament for  the  borough  dP  Hontton;  a 
autemeot  which  he  heard,  and  he  believed 
the  whole  House  heard,  with  a  disffuat 
erhieh  it  would  be  difficult  to  descroe. 
He  was  aware,  from  the  length  of  time 
that  had  elapsed,  the  noble  lord  was  now 
exempt  from  the  penakiea  he  had  incurred. 
Bat  waa  that  all  ?  He  should  have  ihouglH 
that  no  member  could  have  stood  up  in 
that  House,  and  gloried  in  his  misconauct 
^—gloried  in  his  violation  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House,  his  violation  of  the  iihertiea 
ef  the  subject,  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
conatitation.  CooM  they  have  expected 
that  the  noble  lord  hhnself  would  now 
tarn  round,  and  reproach  thoae  whom  he 
had  aedueed  into  that  crime  ?  For  a  crime 
it  waa  against  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Another  hon.  member  had  like- 
wiae  stated,  that  he  waa  one  of  aix  who 
returned  two  membera  to  pariiaociant,  thoae 
meaihen  pmring  each  4,5001.  for  their 
eaau.  He  knew  not  what  period  had 
•fcf»ed  ainoa  that  .tranaaetion  s  bat  that 


alao  waa  a  great  anhataetiveeflanee,  and 
he  owned  Im  eoold  net  Undefattmd  upon 
what  principle  hon«  members .  in  that 
Honae  ventured  to  boast  of  crimes  against 
the  constitution,  and  eomaioii  law  of  the 
laoa. 

Mr.  Qdoert  desired  to  explain.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  totally  misunderstood 
him.  He  had  spoken  as  if  he  (Mr.  C.) 
had  been  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
beea  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  borough, 
and  had  participated  in  the  profits.  The 
foct  waa  quite  the  reverse.  It  waa  he 
(Mr.  €.)  huttself,  who  liad  been  sold,  be« 
fore  he  gave  his  vote,  and  he  did  not 
know  it.  Tfaia  waa  the  moat  arievoua 
drcumstanoe  that  he  had  to  compuin  of. 

Mr«  W^n-  admitted  that  he  was  entirely 
under  a  misunderstanding;  although  he 
did  not  conceive  that  the  hen.  genUemaa 
had  partidpaied  in  the  money.  But  tlie 
foct  ought  to:  be  known,  and  im  would 
have  aerved  his  country  most  effectually 
by  assistiag  in  bringing  the  criminal  to 
justiee. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  preiented  a  peti^ 
tion  from  Bradford,  which  being  read  by 
the  clerk,  waa  found  to  be  exacdy  aimiUr 
to  thoae  rejected  by  the  House. 

Lord  dxtiereagk  could  not  help  re- 

Settingv  that  sucii  petitions  were  nmnu^ 
Btured  by  individuab  in  town,  and  signed 
by  persona  in  the  country,  who  appeared 
not  to  be  aware  of  their  nature.  He  felt 
it  hia  duty,  to  move  that  thia  petition  be 
refected.  It  waa  impossible  for  the  House 
to  receive  petitions  containing  such  gross 
insults  to  its  authority,  and  which  hebe^ 
lieved  did  nnt  iwntain  the  real  opinions  of 
the  people,  but  merely  of  thoae  who  drew 
them  up. 

Mr.  Brtmgham^l  do  not  riae.  Sir,  with 
any  intention  whatever  to  put  off  that  inii- 
portant  diseuttion,  which  is  the  mens  im- 
mediate bunnem  of  this  evening,  nor  do  I 
mean  in  any  resnect  to  oppose  #hat  has 
just  fallea  from  the  noble  lord.  I  eaanot, 
however,  help  saving,  that  I  decidedly 
difcr  ftom  the  opinion  he  haa  laid  down 
respecting  manufactured  petitions,  and  I 
shsJi  shortly  atate  why  I  do  ao.  No  man 
can  hold  in  more  abhorrenoe  than  I  do 
the  idea  of  petitiona-behia  ayslematioally 
drawn  op,  and  dispatched  for  aignatorea 
to  diftrent  patta  ot  the  countiy.  I  would 
with  much  greaiar  pleaaure  hear  the  plain 
atatemeou  of  the  petitienera  themaefares, 
titheugh  expresae4  in  vulgtr  famguaget 
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to  give  hu  opinion,  that  it  was  coached 
either  in  respectful  or  disrespectfal  lan« 
goage. 

^ord  Cochrane  said,  that  knowing  the 
petition  contained  expressions  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  nad  been  found  in 
others  rejected  by  the  House*  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  mention  it,  that  he  might  not 
incur  their  censure  for  appearing  to  disre- 
gard their  recent  decision. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read.  It  was  couched  in  the  same  language, 
with  one  exception,  as  the  petition  from  Sad- 
dleworth,  presented  by  the  noble  lord  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session.  When  the 
clerk  had  read  the  first  sentence,  stating 
Chat  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  no  ra- 
tional or  constitutional  sense,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  and  that  a  House  so 
constituted,  was  a  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution, 

iMrdCasUereagh  observed,  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  House  with 
any  further  perusal  of  it,  for  being  ex- 
pressed in  language  similar  to  that  which 
fiad  caused  the  rejection  of  a  former  peti- 
tion, they  had  only  the  same  course  to 
adopt  on  the  present  occasion. 

Lord  Cochrane  hoped  the  House  would 
not  reject  the  petition  upon  the  reading  of 
a  single  line  or  two. 

The  petition  was  then  read  throughout, 
and  lord  Cochrane  moved  that  it  should  lie 
upon  the  table. 

Lord  Coitlereagh  repeated  his  former 
objections,  and  urged  that,  as  the  peti- 
tioners described  Uiat  House  as  an  usurp- 
ation upon  the  constitution,  no  other 
arguments  would  be  required  to  induce 
them  to  reject  the  petition. 

Mn  Brougham  nkA^  he  had  thought  the 
present  petiuon  was  precisely  the  same  as 
the  one  which  the  House  had  formerly  re- 
jected, from  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lord  who  presented  it ;  but  now,  upon  its 
being  read,  and  that  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  reading  it,  it  turned  out  to  be 
very  different.      If  he  rightly  recollected 
the  proceedings  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  objectionable  passa^  of  the  petition 
related  to  what  the  petitioners  called,  the 
tedious  and  disgusting  debates  of  that 
House ;    and  upon  tmit  ground  the  peti- 
tion was  rejected.    That  passage  ho  wever, 
was  now  left  out.    He  aamitted  the  words 
of  the  petition  were  not  very  prudent  or 
▼ery  moderate,   but  in  suMtance,  they 
contained  no  other  statement  than  what 
every  man  must  use  who  supported  the 
question  of  parliamentary  refona  ia  that 


House.  Had  the  words  "  constitutional 
and  rational''  been  left  out,  the  sentiments 
of  the  petition  would  have  been  much 
more  objectionable,  in  his  opinion,  for  then 
they  would  have  amounted  to  an  absolute 
denial  of  their  funcuons  and  authority. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Md^ 
the  former  petition  was  not  rejected  on 
account  of  that  single  libellous  and  insult- 
ing passage  alluded  to  bv  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  but  nrom  its  whole 
tenor.  The  present  petition  was  the  same 
in  every  respect,  except  that  one  para* 
graph,  as  the  former,  and  that  paragraph 
had  been  supplied  by  another  equally  of- 
fensive; for  the  petitioners  now  stated^ 
that**  in  all  the  discussions  of  that  House 
they  saw  nothing  but  a  direct  tendency 
to  keep  the  people  in  all  times  under  the 
unrelenting  lash  of  a  taxation,  which  al- 
ready exceeded  the  utmost  extent  of  hu- 
man endurance.''  He  thought  that  House 
would  exceed  the  utmost  extent  of  human 
endurance  if  they  suffered  such  a  petition 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Cochrane^  with  reference  to  tho 
passage  which  had  just  been  read,  could 
only  say,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  true 
that  the  misery  now  suffered  by  the  lower 
classes  of  society  had  got  to  the  utmost 
I  extent  of  human  endurance.  He  could 
only  say,  with  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
when  he  read  this  petition  he  conceived  it 
to  be  in  exactly  the  same  language  with 
that  which  the  House  had  rejects,  and 
that  not  intending  to  press  upon  the  House 
what  they  had  already  rejected,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  preface  his  motion  with  the 
statement  which  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Curxoen  acknowledged  that  the  ex* 
pressioas  were  strong,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  petitioners  hiffhly  injudicious;  but  the 
House  diould  rather  extend  the  principle 
of  free  petitioning  than  seek  to  limit  it* 
The  language  might  indeed  sound  harshly 
to  their  ears,  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
whOe  the  people  approached  the  House 
with  their  petitions,  it  was  a  perfect  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  power  and  authority 
of  parliament.    A  petition,  of  a  nature  at 
least  as  offensive  as  the  present,  had  some 
years  ago  been  presented  to  the  House.  It 
stated  that  the  sale  of  seats  in  that  House 
had  been  as  notorious  as  the  sale  of  cattle 
in  Smithfield ;  and  yet,  when  cjbjectiona 
were  raised  against  iu  being  received,  Mr. 
Pitt  hhnself  contended  for  its  admission, 
on  the  principle  that  more  injury  must  re* 
suit  from  ita  rejedioa*   If  there  wera  in 
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the  countrj  any  clati  of  persons*  desirous 
of  stimulatiDg  tbepeople  to  acts  of  violence, 
must  not  the  House  be  aware  that  their 
objects  would  be  seriously  advanced  if  the 
petitions  of  the  people  were  rejected. 

Sir  J.  Sebright  said,  no  man  was  more 
desirous  to  facditate  and  extend  the  right 
of  petitioning  than  himself,  and  there  were 
many  things  prayed  for  in  the  present  one, 
■uch  as  reform,  economy,  Ac.  which  had 
his  cordial  support.  Butso  long  as  he  had 
«  vote  to  give,  or  a  voice  to  raise,  in  that 
House,  he  would  use  them  both  against  re- 
oeiviogany  petition,  the  language  of  which 
was  evidently  to  convey  an  insult.  He  knew 
there  was  a  set  of  men  in  the  country,  who 
atudiously  endeavoured  to  induce  the  peo- 
1^  to  word  their  petitions  in  such  a  way 
as  would  occasion  their  rejection,  in  order 
to  promote  their  own  views  [Hear,  hear!]. 
If  the  House  wished  to  be  respected  out 
of  doors,  it  must  continue  to  respect  itself. 
The  cause  of  reform  and  retrenchment 
was  one  which  he  would  always  advocate ; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  members  of 
that  House  should,  in  their  collected  state, 
consent  to  put  up  with  language  which 
no  man  singly  would  endure ;  and  there- 
fore he  should  vote  against  allowing  this 
petition  to  remain  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lockkari  contended,  that  it  was 
impassible  to  collect  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  people,  from  the  manufiK:tured  pe- 
titions which  were  prepared  by  others  for 
their  signature.  He  had  never  heard  or 
read  of  any  legislative  assembly  in  any 
country,  who  were  respected,  trusted,  and 
looked  up  to,  in  proportion  as  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  insulted.  An  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  said  it  would  be 
more  magnanimous  not  to  notice  such 
language.  He  confessed  he  did  not  un- 
derstand that  sort  of  magnanimity  which 
consisted  in  the  tame  endurance  of  an  in- 
jury. He  believed  that  persons  who  used 
that  kind  of  language,  in  speaking  of  the 
unconstitutional  nature  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  did  so,  in  order,  if  any  conces- 
aionashould  be  made,if  any  reform  granted, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  deny  their 
validity,  and  thus  endeavour  to  render 
them  abortive^ 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  he  thought  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  would  be  best  consulted 
by  reforming  its  own  abuses.  .The  present 
petitioners  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  in- 
decorous in  their  language,  but  they  had 
great  and  strong  grievances  to  represent ; 
and  unless  there  was  something  extraordi- 
.narily  oftnsi?e,  something  unlike  what 


had  ever  been  tolerated  in  any  former 
petition  received  by  the  House,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  prudent  to  reject  it,  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  country. 

Iiord  Cochrane  wished  the  noble  lord, 
or  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
would  state  the  particular  sentences  or 
expressions  that  were  objectionable,  that 
they  mieht  be  avoided  in  future  petitions. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were,  Yeas,  17 ;  Noes,  50.  The 
petition  was  consequently  rejected. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  MAftQVEsa 
OF  Hastings— Nepaul  War.]  Mr. 
Canning  said,  that  in  rising  pursuant  to 
his  notice  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  our  army 
in  India,  he  was  aware  how  comparatively 
deficient  in  importance  it  woitld  appear 
when  contrastea  with  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments  and  rolendid  victories  of  our  armies 
in  Europe.  Hewasawarethatdiatanceope* 
rated  to  diminish  and  to  obscure.  He  waa 
aware,  too,  of  the  degree  of  interest  which 
attached  to  those  transactions  nearer  homey 
on  which  depended,  not  the  preservation 
of  any  distinct  branch  of  our  empire,  but 
our  national  safety  and  independence* 
But  under  all  the  disadvantage  of  such 
comparisons,  he  felt  that  both  iustice  and 
policy  made  it  incumbent  on  the  Hoose^ 
not  to  pass  over  without  notice  those  trans- 
actions which  had  lately  taken  place  in 
India.  Justice  was  not  local  or  compara* 
tive.  With  whatever  feelings  the  soldier 
went  forward  to  his  task,  whether  in  a 
distant  country  or  nearer  home,  he  ex* 
erted  all  his  energies  and  incurred  equal 
dangers*  And  in  India,  where  our  army 
was  opposed  to  a  force  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature,  and  fought  in  a  strange  country 
under  many  disadvantages,  their  achieve- 
ments were  not  less  severe  or  less  difficult, 
and  the  House  would  feel  that  it  ought 
rather  to  seek  than  to  shun  an  opportunity 
of  showing  these  gallant  men  that  their 
services  were  duly  estimated.  But  he 
thought  that  there  was  good  policy  in 
noticing  any  achievements  in  our  Indian 
empire,  because  it  would  show  that  the 
House  had  a  watchful  eye  over  the  most 
distant  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
as  much  to  give  praise  where  it  was  due, 
as  to  control  where  there  was  blame.  The 
country  of  Nepaul,  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  actions  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  was  some 
years  ago  probably  almost  unknown  to 
most  members  of  the  House.  It  had  grown 
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waa  not  ia  the  6i»t  year  after  a  war  that 
ntich  redaction  in  the  war  eatabibhments 
and  itt  the  war  eapenditure  coukl  iti  sound 
policy  be  effiactea;  nnd  it  would  always 
oe  the  best  course  of  proceeding  for  par- 
liament to  impose  upon  the  ministers  the 
dut7  of  submitting  to  its  constdemtion 
such  an  establishment  as  they  thought 
requisite,  with  reference  to  times  and  cir- 
eumstances,  instead  of  taking  the  task 
into  its  own  hands,  and  endeavouring  to 
run  a  race  with  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
for  a  purpose  which  the  servants  of  the 
crown  might  be  supposed,  in  the  6rst  in- 
stance at  kast,  much  better  able  to  accom- 
plish. He  trusted  that  the  cause  of 
economy  had  not  lost  any  thing  by  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place,  and  the 
course  which  had  been  pursned  by  the 
servants  of  the  crown.  He  trusted  that 
gentlemen  would,  on  reflection,  be  satis- 
feed  that  the  time  which  had  elapsed, 
during  which  the  proper  inquiries  had 
been  going  on,  and  the  proper  prelimina- 
ries had  been  in  progress  towards  settle- 
ment, had  not  been  lost  to  the  grea't  ob- 
ject which  they  all  had  in  view :  and  he  did 
firmly  believe,  that  though  they  had  begun 
with  measures  of  reduction  at  the  very 
earliest  period  that  could  have  entered 
into  the  contemplation  of  anv  man,  these 
reductions  could  not  possibly  have  been 
brought  practically  to  operate  sooner  then 
they  would  now  do.  He  was  sure  the 
House  would  be  convinced  of  this,  would 
they  only  consider,  that  no  less  than 
600,000  men,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  had 
been  discharged  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  left  to  provide  an  honest 
livelihood  for  themselves,  without  disgrac- 
ing the  glories  which  they  had  acquired 
in  their  long  career  in  the  public  cause. 
The  reduction  was  in  fact  as  great  as 
it  could  have  been,  whatever  measures 
had  been  adopted  with  that  view  in  the 
course  of  the  last  session.  It  was  not  his 
intention  now  to  go  minutely  through  the 
several  heads  of  expenditure  in  the  several 
branches  of  our  establishments  for  the 
present  year.  The  House  would  have 
the  whole  matter  more  particularly  under 
its  view  when  the  several  estimates  should 
be  given  in  and  examined:  but  he  was 
desirous  to  state,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  House  from  being  fettered  by  the  votes 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  call  for 
while  the  sobject  of  the  finances  was 
under  consideration  of  tbo  comouttee, 
for  the  appointment  of  which  he  in- 
tended  te   move,  ibe;|^.  woold  Ml  be 


required  to  vote  turns  lor  nsoro  Hhrnt 

some  months,  so  that  the  public  Servian 
might  be  carried  on  in  the  mean  time. 
The  House,  therefore,  by  the  votea  which 
must  in  the  first  instance  be  called  foa, 
would  not  be  at  all  committed  as  to  the 
final  scale  of  expenditure  which  it  might 
be  thought  expedient  to  adopt,  when  the 
committee  should  have  terminated  ita 
labours,  and  when  parliament  might  avail 
itself  of  the  information  which  the  invests* 
gatioos  of  that  committee  might  tapfdy. 
Since  this  was  to  be  the  course  of  prsh> 
ceeding,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him 
at  this  time  to  enter  upon  a  minule  state* 
meat  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  as  that 
subject  would  on  a  future  occasion  come 
more  properly  into  discussion.  His  only 
object  was,  to  |^ve  such  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  estimates  for  the  present  year, 
compared  with  those  for  the  last  year,  aa 
would  bring  the  difierence  in  a  general 
way  under  the  view  of  the  House.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  government 
had  endeavoured  to  frame  these  measures 
with  a  strict  reference  to  the  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
state ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared 
to  them  to  form  a  wise  combination  of 
economy  and  safety.  If  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  to 
lay  before  th'3  House  any  new  svstem  of 
finance,  his  right  hon.  friend  (thechao- 
oellor  of  the  excheouer)  must  have 
brought  it  forward;  as  he  felt  himsdf  but 
Utile  competent  to  the  task.  But  a  gene- 
ral statement  would  be  proper,  before  par- 
liament entered  upon  the  investigation  of 
that  most  important  subject^the  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  now  to  enter  upon  that 
investigation,  and  he  assured  tne  hoe. 
gentlemen  opposite,  that  tlie  servanu  of 
the  crown  were  so  far  from  wishing  to 
avoid,  that  they  courted  investigation. 
Thev  were  ready  to  receive,  and  turn  to 
the  best  advantage,  all  the  lights  upon  this 
interesting  subject  that  could  be  supplieii 
by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House ;  for  they  reckoned  it  their  highest 
pride  and  elory  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  find  out  the  best  system  for  the 
administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Much  of  the  greatness  and 
secority  of  this  nation  depended  on  onr 
navy  and  army :  but  glorious  as  had  been 
the  exertions  of  these  bronchca  of  the 
public  aervme,  and  never  before  had  the 
naval  and  militVT  rapotaiton  of  the  coisb* 
try  stood  io  high»  no  army,  no  oavy^  hadt 
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flood  dib  country  in  greater  stead,  or  had 
more  contributed  to  iu  security,  than  its 
public  credit*  To  support  that  credit,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  expenditure  should 
be  placed  upop  a  proper  footing ;  and  that, 
if  he  might  use  the  expression,  the  nation 
ahould  now  begin  to  live  withio  its  income* 
Thev  might  differ  perhaps  about  meanSi 
but  It  muH  be  the  object  of  all  to  preserve 
the  credit  of  the  country  unimpaired  j 
and  never  had  it  hap|)ened,  and  never,  he 
trusted^  would  it  happen,  that  England* 
even  when  struggling  under  the  pressure 
of  distress,  had  attempted  or  would  at-* 
tempt  to  gain  relief  and  ease  by  a  failure 
in  the  performaoce  of  its  honourable  en- 
gagements. This  happy  and  hallowed 
country,  England  (for  great  and  happy 
she  unquestionably  was,  notwithstanding 
her  present  temporary  difficulties)  dis« 
dained  to  purchase  a  moment  of  ease  and 
atreogth  by  violating  the  good  faith  to 
which  she  stood  honourably  and  consci« 
entiously  pledged.  Having  premised  these 
general  observations,  he  should  now  pro- 
ceed, in  as  summary  a  way  as  was  con- 
aistent  with  the  object  in  view,  testate  the 
reductions  in  the  several  brandies  of  the 
public  service,  and  the  estimates  for  the 
year,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  last 
year.  First,  then,  he  requested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  the 
army  expenditure;  and,  in  comparing  the 
expense  for  the  present  year  with  that  for 
the  last  year,  the  best  mode,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  consider  the  troops  in  France 
and  India  as  out  of  the  question  for  the 
present,  as  these  did  not  bear  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  the  public  expenditure  of  this 
country.  With  respect  to  the  land  forces, 
then,  the  numbers  for  the  last  year  for 
this  country  and  Ireland,  and  the  colonies, 
was  99,000  men— 59,000  for  the  home 
service,  and  46,000  for  the  foreign  esta- 
blishment. The  number  at  home  was  to 
be  reduced  by  5,000  men,  the  reduction 
of  the  troops  abroad  was  to  be  13,000 ; 
making  a  total  reduction  of  18,000  men. 
He  did  not  at  present  think  it  nece8sar3r  to 
atate  the  particular  circumstances  which 
bad  regulated  these  reductions ;.  but  had 
DO  hesitation  in  stating,  that  they  were 
made  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  pressure 
of  the  moment,  and  this  he  declared  lest 
the  reasons  for  the  measure  might  be  mis- 
apprehended. On  that  account  ministers 
liad  felt  it  necessary  in  a  great  measure  to 
put  out  of  view  the  military  defence  of  the 
cdotfies  against  any  external  attack,  and 
to  consider  merely  what  was  necessary  for 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 


internal  security.  He  thought  that  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country  jus- 
tified such  a  policy,  because  there  might 
be.a.price  beyond  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  go  for  putting  these  colonies  in 
a  complete  state  of  defence.  But  9^  to 
the  home  4^ence,  there  was  no  price  that 
could  be  loo  great  for  that  object;  aod 
the  only  question  was,  what  was  the  proper 
and  necessary  force  for  the  external  and 
internal  protection  of  the  state,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people?  and 
events  had  pressed  upon  them  of  late 
which  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  magis- 
trates were  unable  to  enforce  the  laws  by 
means  of  the  civil  power  alone,  without 
the  aid  of  a  military  force ;  and  that  the 
forces  for  home  defence  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  reduced  to  too  low  a  standard. 
The  number  then  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  would 
now  be  81^016  men/  as  compared  with 
99,000,  the  number  for  the  last  year, 
there  being  a  reduction  of  5,000  men  in 
the  home  establishment,  and  13,000  in  the 
colonial,  a  reduction  upon  the  whole  of 
18,000  men.  The  total  number  for  which 
a  vote  had  been  taken  last  year  was 
150,000  men;  the  total  number. for  which 
the  vote  of  this  year  would  be  proposed 
was  only  123,000  men.  The  .reason  for 
Uijs  was,  by  the  convention  with  France^ 
the  number  of  our  troops  there  was  to  be 
reduced  from  30,000  to  25,000  men,  and 
the  number  of  the  government  troops  in 
India  from  20,000  to  17,000  men.  So 
that  the  vote  for  the  British,  Irish,  and 
colonial  establishments,  would  be  for  this 
year  81,016  men,  as  compared  with 
99,000  men  voted  last  year ;  and  the  total 
number  voted  for  this  year  would  be 
123,000,  instead  of  150,000  voted  last 
year.  In  the  estimates,  there  would  ap- 
pear a  sum  of  220,00(J^.  to  be  provided 
for,  on  account  of  regiments  which  bad 
not  returned  from  abrMd,  but  which  were 
on  their  way  home,  aod  in  a  course  of  re- 
duction. He  should  now  merelv  state, 
that  in  the  estimatea  the  whole  of  the  army 
vote  would  be  6,538,000/.  for  the  land 
forces ;  but  the  other  contingent  branches 
would  bring  it  up  to  6,830,000/.  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  militia,  would  make  the 
whole  total  7,050,000/.  The  commissariat 
in  Great  Britain  would  be  500,000/.  Tbia 
expenditure  would  be  admitted  as  one 
which  roust  necessarily  be  incurred  by  the 
country,  as  it  was  disbursed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  breadi  meat|  aod  fodder,  under 
(S) 
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patticulflr  circumftumees,  ind  it  was  natu- 
rally  much  increased  by  the  enhanced 

J  rice  of  previsions.  With  respect  to  the 
arrack  establisbnient,  it  hadDeensofiff 
reduced  as  from  178,00(V.  which  it  lately 
Cost,  to  no  more  than  from  70,000/.*  to 
80,000/.  The  total  demand  for  the  com- 
xnistodat  and  barrack  departments  might 
be  taken  at  880,000/.,  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  580,000/.  for  the  former,  and 
d00,000(.  for  the  latter. 

The  army  extraordbartet  for -this  year 
w6uld  be  1,SOO,000/.  The  total  chmve 
Ibr  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ordnance,  for  the  present  year  woidd  be 
9,2S0,000/.  The  total  charge  for  the  last 
year  was  10,504,000/.  There  would 
therefore  be  a  saring  in  the  army  esti- 
mates of  1,334,000/.  The  charge  for 
ordnance  last  year  was  1,696,000^,  that 
in  the  estimates  to  be  proposed  for  the 
present  year  was  1,246,000{.  making  a 
saving  of  450,000/.  This  saving  was 
chiefly  effboted  by  a  reduction  of  3,000 
men  ra  the  artillery,  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  sappers  and  miners.  Added  to  the 
reduction  of  - 1,334,0001.  which  he  had 
stated  would  take  place  in  the  charge  for 
the  army,  it  would  make  the  sum  Chat 
would  be  saved  on  the  army  and  ordnance 
1,?S4,000/.  He  wished  now  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  particular 
feature  of  the  proposed  army  expendi- 
ture, that  of  the  6,538,000/.,  which  he 
had  just  stated  it  was  proposed  to  vote 
for  the  army  services,  a  sum  of  about 
2,551,000/.  was  unconnected  with  the 
services  of  the  present  year,  and  would 
go  to  the  discharge  of  the  sums  pledged 
by  parliament  in  half-pay,  pensions,  &c. 
to  the  dbbanded  troops ;  so  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  proposed  estimate  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  present  year  would  be 
imder  4,000,000/.  It  was  also  evident 
that  the  saving  by  the  reduction  of  force 
would  be  much  greater  if  it  were  not 
counteracted  in  a  certain  degree  by  the 
addition  which  that  reduction  made  to  the 
half-nay  list,  and  to  the  list  of  |>ensioner9, 
wbicn  amounted,  though  eertainly  not  to 
an  equivalent,  yet  lo  a  dunfaiution  of  the 
sum  that  woidd  otherwbe  be  saved  by  a 
third,  and  in  some  csnes  by  a  half.  He 
would  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reductions  which  had  been  made  in  the 
Mvy  estimates.  Last  session  the  House 
had  voted  33,000  for  the  service  of  the 
navy,  of  which  as  10,000  were  in  the 
progress  of  reduction,  it  was  understood 
that  only  S3,000  ware  te  be  looked  to  m 


the- permanent  establishment  for  the  year* 
Since  that  his  majesty's  government  hod 
fully  considered  the  various  ciKuaatsnees^ 
comprehending  both  oar  foreign  rrisitians, 
and  our  internal  distresses,  which  wouM 
render  a  further  reduction  praotiertde; 
and  the  result  was,  that  it  appeared  to 
them  advisable  to  propose  to  the  House 
a  vote  of  18,000  seaaaen,  instead  ^ 
23,000,  for  the  servioe  of  the  preseni 

£ear;  19,000  men,  however,  would  in  fiieV 
e  proposed  to  be  voted  for  the  serviee  nf 
die  navy,  as  it  was  intended  not  t&  dlminisli 
the  royal  marines — a  force  so  connected 
with  the  rapid  re-equipment  of  a  naval  forces 
that  those  who  baa  the  conduct  of  eur 
naval  affiurs  were  decidedly  of  opinion^ 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  crippled  or  brc^en 
down,  but  maintained  at  its  present  esta- 
blishment of  6,000  men.  Of  course  a  large 
reduction  would  take  place  in  the  ehips  of 
war,  and  In  the  wear  and  tear,  and  other 
various  expenses  connected  with  them* 
Last  year  the  diarge  for  the  navy  wee 
10^114,000/.  The  charge  that  would  be 
proposed  for  the  present  year  wae 
6,397,000/.;  makmg  a  reduction  in  thie 
particular  of  3,717,000/.  He  had  risothe 
satisikction  to  state,  that  there  was  In  the 
proposed  charge  of  6,397,000/.  for  the  pre* 
sent  year,  a  considerable  item — no  less  e 
sum  than  500,000/.,  which  would  notap* 
pear  in  the  estimates  of  fiilere  years;  ae 
It  was  for  the  payment  of  a  transport  Mit, 
in  the  progress  of  liquidation.  He  next 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  miseeHe* 
neous  services.  The  charge  for  Great  Bri» 
tarn  end  Ireland  for  the  last  year  was 
2,500,000/.  The  charge  to  be  proposed 
for  the  present  year  was  1,500,000/.;  oeing 
a  diminutkm  of  1 ,000,000/.  The  saving, 
therefore,  on  the  four  branches  of  the  pub* 
lie  service  which  he  had  enmnefatedt 
would  stand  thus :— > 

Army  ^.1,364,000 

Ordnance 450,000 

Navy 3,T17,O0D 

Miscelfameous  •.••• 1,000/)OD 

Totri  Reduction .f  .6,501,009 


The  aggregate  of  the  charges  to  be  pre* 
posed  for  the  present  year,'eomprehenefng 
all  the  varioue  branches  of  the  public  ser« 
vice,  would  stand  thus: 

Army  if.7,050,000 

Commissariat  and  Barracks    080,000 

Extreordinaries 1,300,000 

Ordnance ],M6|000 

Navy   M«fttfiMfMf#MO|09T|009 
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MiwalUiieout*.*.— —•••••  1,500,000 


GcoHUitid  of  charge  jf J8«373,000 

The  estiinetes,  therefore,  which  in  the 
<?on8cientioMg  diacbarge  of  their  public 
4uty,  his  npijeat/a  governoieot  would  pro- 
pose to  Ae  House  for  the  service  of  the 
jikreseot  year,  would  amouDt  to  this  sum  of 
l^lSfiOOL    This  sum,  nader  every  view 
4if  the  public  cxigeDcias,  it  appeared  to 
4bei»   absolutely  necessary   to   provide. 
But  it  would  be  mfiiir  to  themselves  not 
4ai:e^uestthat  the  House  would  distinguish 
belweeo  those  items,  which  might  be  move 
4iirable  from  those  which,  although  voted 
ioa  the  preseot  year,  woi:dd  in  all  proba- 
bility act  recv.    He  would  not  he  guilty 
of  tbe  psesumptioD  of  speculating  on  any 
precise  aaiouiit,.  at  which  the  estimates 
tor  the  next  year  might  probably  be  fixed. 
Any  pledges  of  that   description  wece 
wcorse  than  useless,  for  in  pufaUc  as  well  as 
in  private  VSe^  it  was  impossible  for  any 
individual  to  say  that  no  incidental  and 
lufoveseea  expense   might  arise  which 
would  utterly  disconcert  any  anticipated 
arrangement.    But  nlthough  it  was  cer- 
tainly possible  that  circumstances  might 
occur,  of  a. nature  not  to  be  predicted».to 
inorease  our  expenses  in  some  respects, 
y/mX  on  the  other  hand  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  other  circumstances  might  occur  of 
which  we  might  take  advantage,  to  decrease 
CMurtexpenses  in  other  respects.  He  repeated, 
however,  his  wish  that  tbe  House  would 
look  at  this  sum  of  18,373,000/.  with  a 
referenoe  to  the  character  of  tbe  items,  as 
probably  permanent  or  otherwise.    In  the 
Item  for  the  army  for  instance,  220,000/. 
was  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  reguaeots,  all  of  which  were  ac- 
tually in  a  progress  of  reduction.    Tbe  | 
extraurdinaries,  aa  well  as  could  be  anti- 
cipated, would  be  reduced  in  amount  by 
300,000/.    In  the  estimate  of  the  ord- 
nance, diminished  as  the  charge  had  been 
as  &r  aa  it  was  possible  to  diminish  it, 
there  was  still  SOfiQOL  to  be  voted  for  a 
branch  of  die  service,  which  was  also  in  a 
progress  of  reduction.    With  respect  to 
the  navy,  he  had  also  stated,  that  500,000/. 
of  the  sum  which  it  would  be  proposed  to 
vote  was  for  the  liquidation  of  a  transport 
debt.    The  various  items  therefore  of  ex- 
pense in  the  proposed  estimates  which 
vonld  not  recur,  stood  as  follows: 

Amy 220,000 

£xtraerdinaries 300,000 

Ordni«»ce  u •• oQ,000 


Navy 


•••*«,  «»«*«^ •••••« •••#••••« 


soouooo 
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So  that  in  point  of  fact  it  waa  not 
18,373/X)0/.  that  was  about  to  be  propo^ 
as  the  total  charge  for  the  public  service 
£br  the  present  vear,  but  onlv  17,303,000/. 
There  was  another  view  of  the  subject  also 
which  he  was  desirous  that  the  Hou^ 
should  take.  He  was  desirous  that  they 
should  distinguish  between  those  charges 
which  were  for  services  that  had  been  per  • 
ibrjned,  and  those  charges  which  were  for 
services  that  were  to  be  performed.  He 
bad  already  ^ated  that  the  army  estimates 
to  be  proposed  contained  a  sum  of 
2,551,000/.  for  services  that  had  actually 
been  performed.  If  charges  of  the  san^ 
descriptioa  were  separated  from  the  navy 
estimates,  they  would  be  found  to  amount 
to  1,271,000/.  Those  in  the  ordoan<^ 
were  223«000/.  Taking,  therefore,  the^ 
three  services  together,  as  thus, 

Army 2,551,000 

Navy 1,271,000 

Ordnance , 223^000  . 

i;.4.045,000 


it  appeared  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
4,045,000/.  would  be  voted  for  chargqs 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  service  of 
the  present  year,  and  which  charges  must 
be  defrayed  were  every  ship  to  be  instantly 
paid  off,  and  every  soldier  instantly  dis- 
oanded.  When,  therefore,  the  House  waa 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  great  exist- 
ing charge  of  the  army  and  navy,  com- 
pared widi  that  of  former  times,  particu* 
larly  during  the  last  peace,  he  entreated 
that  they  would  always  separate  from  the 
proposed  charge  those  sums  which  (many 
of  them  growing  up  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  late  war)  and  dictated 
by  every  principle  of  justice  and  gratitude 
towards  the  great  merits  of  those  who  had 
broi^ht'  it  to  go  glorious  a  termination), 
^%rfi  wholly  unconnected  with  tbe  service 
of  the  present  year.  Deducting  therefore 
the  sum  of  1,070,000  for  expenses  which 
would  not  recur,  and  tbe  sum  qf 
4,045,000/.  for  services  already  performed, 
and  consequentl  V  utterly  unconnected  with 
the  services  of  the  present  year,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  charge  proposed  for  the 
army,  ordnancci  and  navy,  for  the  present 
year  would  not  exceed  13,258,000/.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  instead  of 
18,373)000/.  the  House  would  allow  him 
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tbtn  hear  those  i^rievanoes  of  which  they 
•omplaiD,  stated  m  the  finest  senteDoes,  or 
the'most  logical  manner.  We  shoald  thus 
be  better  enabled  to  decide  what  were  the 
Teal  sentiments  of  the  people,  than  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  be  from  such  manufac- 
tured statements.  Yet  I  warn  the  House 
toot  to  believe,  that  because  such  petitions 
are  thus  drawn  up,  they  do  not  contain 
the  sense  of  the  people.  It  doea  not  fol- 
low, because  two  petitions  are  the  same 
in  language,  that  the  persons  aigaing  those 
petitions  are  indifferent  to,  or  not  aware 
ef,  the  real  obiects  for  which  they  peti- 
tion* I  have,  Sir,  spoken  to  indiviauals 
repeatedly,  who  attended  public  meetings 
for  petitioning  parliament,  and  have  been 
told  by*them,  that  finding  petitions  pre- 
pared at  theae  meetings,  finding  them,  if  I 
may  use  Uie  expression,  cut  and  dry,  they 
have  signed  them.  It  would  thermre  be 
«  monstrous  proposition,  to  suppose  that 
because  half  a  million  of  the  inhabitants 
<if  this  couotxy  had  signed  petitions  in 
exactly  the  same  words,  they  were  there- 
fore  insensible  of  the  grievances  under 
which  the  country  was  labouring,  sind 
were  not  desirous  for  a  reform,  and  of  a 
complete  and  radical  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  This  I 
particularly  wish  to  impress  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  I  call  on  any  gen- 
tleman to  show  me  a  single  instsunce, 
where  one  individual  who  has  signed  such 

Eitions  has  ever  come  forward  to  deny 
being  aware  of  the  nature  of  what  was 
stated  in  these  petitions. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  was  astonished  that  ob- 
jections were  taken  to  petitions  without 
specifying  the  words  objected  to.  The 
principal  objection  to  this  petition  was  its 
being  manulactured  in  London,  and  sent 
to  the  country.  It  however  was  rather 
singular,  that  ministers  never  made  similar 
objections  when  the  petitions  were  in  their 
favour;  a  pretty  good  instance  of  which 
sHM  seen  in  the  petition  lately  handed 
ebottt  by  the  merchants,  banxers,  and 
traders  of  London,  and  which  without 
doubt  was  manufactured  in  a  comer.  It 
was  well  known,  that  at  all  public  meet- 
ings, petitions  and  resolutions  were  always 
prepared  before  hand,  in  consequence  of 
Its  bemg  understood,  that  the  general 
prindples  on  which  such  meetings  were 
convened  were  a^ed  on.  The  people 
now  felt  their  gvievaooes,  and  it  was, 
thefefere,  not  pradent  to  check  ihem  on 
B  mere  criticism  of  words.  He  saw  no 
irjvds  in  tiie  present  petition  which  could 


warrant  its  being  rejected,  there  was  no 
proof  whatever  of  any  intention  en  the 
part  of  the  petitionera  to  offend  the  Houses 
and  when  such  was  the  case,  it  certainly 
was  the  duty  <if  the  House  not  to  reject 
the  petition. 
The  petition  was  rejected. 

Motion  pon  a  Committee  oh  the 
Public  Inoomb  and  Expbnbitcre.]] 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved,  that  the  part  of 
the  speech  of  his  rojral  hiehness  the 
Prince  Regent,  at  the  opemng  o^  the 
session,  particularly  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  be  now  read,  and  it 
was  accordingly  read  by  the  clerk  as 
follows : 

**  The  distresses  consequent  upon  the 
termination  of  a  war  of  such  unusual 
extent  and  duration  have  been  felt,  with 
grmter  or  less  severity,  throngbout  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  have  bwo  consider* 
ably  aggravated  by  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  season. 

*<  Deeply  as  I  lament  the  pressure  oT 
these  evils  upon  this  country,  1  am  sensi* 
ble  that  they  are  of  a  nature  not  to  admit 
of  an  inunediate  remedy ;  but  whilst  I 
observe  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the 
fortitude  with  which  so  man^  privations 
have  been  borne,  and  the  active  benevo^ 
lence  which  lias  been  employed  to  mit^ 
gate  them,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great 
sources  of  our  national  prosperity  are 
essentially  unimpaired,  and  I  entertain  a 
confident  expectation  that  the  native 
energy  of  the  country  will  at  no  distant 
peri^  surmount  all  the  difficulties  in 
which  we  are  involved." 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
part  of  the  Prince  Regent's  speech  which 
they  had  just  heard  read,  ana  to  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  passage  in  question 
related,  he  was  confident  that  every 
member  would  feel,  that  the  attention  of 
the  House  had  never  been  called  to  b 
subject  in  which  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country  were  more  deeply  involved.  It 
had  been  the  misfortune  of  those  who  had 
for  many  years  past  sat  as  representatives 
in  parliament,  to  have  had  that  duty  to 
periorm  in  times  in  which  the  intervals  of 
peace  had  been  so  short,  that  the  whole 
scope  of  public  measures  and  expenditure 
haa  been  calculated  upon  and  got emed 
by  a  war  policy.  Notwithstaodiogi  how* 
ever,  the  burthens  which  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  imposing  on  the  niition, 
and  the  many  hardships  aad.privBtioos  to 
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whick  llra>  people  had  been  exposed,  tbej 
hed  itili  the  oonsolation  to  reflect,  that 
•the  object  end  effect  of  the  exertions  which 
they  had  made,  and  the  course  of  policy 
upon  which  they  had  acted,  had  been  to 
protect  the  country  against  a  far  greater 
calamity  than  any  that,  in  the  progress,  or 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  visited  the 
nation.  They  had  the  consolation  to  think, 
that  they  had,  with  whatever  difficulty, 
carried  the  country,  and  soccessfuliy 
carried  it,  through  a  career  of  contest  such 
as  It  had  never  before  been  engaged  in, 
unexampled  in  its  vicissitudes  and  dangers, 
and  upon  which  its  vital  safety  and  exist- 
tence  as  a  nation  depended.  After  having 
discharged  these  arduous  duties,  ho  trusted 
that  they  would  now,  with  equal  resolution, 
perseverance,  and  siiocess,apply  themselves 
to  those  measures  which  in  time  of  peace 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  to  recruit  its 
resources,  and  prepare  it  for  any  future 
contest  in  which  it  might  be  called  upon 
to  engage.  It  was  a  material  feature  in 
'their  present  situation  that  they  came  now, 
he  might  say  for  the  first  time,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  might  be  a  proper  scale 
of  expenditure,  and  what  might  be  the 
proper  financial  arrangements,  with  refer* 
ence  to  a  state  of  peace :  for  the  last  year, 
as  to  expenditure  at  least,  had  too  much 
of  the  character  of  war  to  enable  them  to 
come  with  elSed  to  the  due  consideration 
of  so  large,  important,  and  interestiog  a 
subject.  Now,  however,  the  time  was 
eome  when  the  House  ought  to  consider 
what  would  be  a  proper  permanent  system 
for  a  peace  establishment;  and  he  trusted 
that  gentlemen  would  bring  to  the  subject 
now  about  to  occupy  their  attention,  that 
combination  of  firmness  and  moderation 
which  they  so  eminently  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  that  arduous  contest  in  which 
Great  Britain  had  been  so  long  involved. 
He  wss  sore  the  House  would  go  along 
with  him  when  he  laid  down  this  as  an 
incontrovertible  maxim,  that  no  country, 
especially  a  country  with  such  an  accu- 
nulation  of  debt  as  now  pressed  upon  this 
country,  could  ever  consider  iu  prospe- 
rity in  time  of  peace  establishea  on  a 
Crm  and  secure  foundation,  unless  its 
expenditure  was  reduced,  not  only  to  the 
level,  but  below  the  level  of  its  revenue. 
Thb  was  the  only  system  by  which  the 
l^veat  object  in  view  could  be  attained ;  for 
Ml  no  other  way  could  the  permanent 
pNMoe  establishment  of  any  country  be  con- 
sidered as  fixed  upon  a  ^ound  and  wise 


footing.  Unless  thissystem  were  adopted 
and  acted  upon  with  perseverance,  the 
country  could  never  be  brought  to  the 
condition  whicli  would  enable  it,  when 
called  on,  to  cope  with  nea<  difficulties : 
upon  that  principle,  therefore,  their  mea- 
sures of  reduction  must  be  calculated. 
The  circumstances  under  which  they  came 
to  the  consideration  of  this  important  sub- 
ject ought  not  to  discourage  them.  It  waa 
impossible  that  in  the  course  of  one  year 
the  consequences  of  the  great  change 
which    had    taken    place    could    have 

Sassed  over;  and  it  ought  to  be  remem* 
ered,  that  the  same  difficulties  were  expe- 
rienced at  the  close  of  the  American  war 
in  1783.  But  he  trusted,  that  though  the 
last  year  had  not  been  marked  with  such 
symptoms  of  returning  prosperity  as  were 
desirable,  and  though  the  executive  go- 
vernment had  not  been  able  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  during  the  last  year  to  the 
extent  required  by  that  policy  which  it 
was  now  necessary  to  adopt,  and  the 
country  consequently  had  not  yet  begiui 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  that  policy ;  yel 
he  was  not  without  hope,  that  the  time 
when  the  principle  of  reduction  would 
begin  effectually  to  operate  would  arrive 
at  an  earlier  period  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  than  it  nad  done  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  in  17B3.  In  the  ordinary 
course  in  which  the  business  of  the  state 
had  been  submitted  to  parliament,  it  was 
usual  to  lay  before  the  House  the  estimates 
for  the  navy  m  the  first  instance,  and  sub- 
sequently those  of  the  army,  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  public  service ;  but  in  the 
present  instance,  before  the  House  came 
to  the  general  investigation  of  the  subject, 
he  thought  it  would  be  convenient  to  give 
such  a  general  description  of  the  reduc- 
tions intended  to  be  made,  and  the  scale 
of -expenditure  proposed  to  be  adopted, 
with  regard  to  the  different  services,  as 
would  give  the  House  some  idea  of  the 
system  intended  to  be  acted  upon  in  this 
respect,  with  reference  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  establishment  to 
which  he  was  about  to  call  their  attention. 
Some  gentlemen  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent 
with  the  duties  of  the  ministers,  and  of 
parliament,  if  this  system  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  course  of  last  year;  or  if 
parliament  had  been  called  together  at  an 
earlier  period,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
it  into  effect ;  but  he  trusted,  even  these 
gentlemdk  would,  on  reflection,  be  con- 
vinced that  they  had  been  mistaken.    It 
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wu  not  in  the  fint  ymr  after  a  war  thai 
ntich  reduction  in  the  war  eatablishments 
and  in  the  war  expenditure  could  in  sound 
policy  be  efiected;  and  it  would  always 
pe  the  best  course  of  proceeding  for  par* 
liament  to  impose  upon  the  ministers  the 
duty  of  submitting  to  its  consideration 
such  an  establishment  as  tliey  thought 
requisite,  with  reference  to  times  and  cir* 
eomstanoes,  instead  of  taking  the  task 
into  its  barn  bands,  and  endeavouriog  to 
run  a  race  with  the  aervants  of  the  crown, 
for  a  purpose  which  the  aenrants  of  the 
crovm  might  be  supposed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  wast,  much  better  able  to  accom- 
plish. He  trusted  that  the  cause  of 
economy  had  not  lost  any  thing  by  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place,  and  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
servants  of  the  crown.  He  trusted  that 
f^entlemen  would,  on  reflection,  be  satis- 
hed  that  the  time  which  had  elapsed, 
during  which  the  proper  inquiries  had 
been  going  qu,  and  the  proper  prelimina- 
ries had  been  in  progress  towards  settle- 
ment, had  not  been  lost  to  the  great  ob- 
ject which  they  all  had  in  view :  and  he  did 
firmly  believe,  that  though  they  had  begun 
with  measures  of  reduction  at  the  very 
earliest  period  that  could  have  entered 
into  the  contemplation  of  any  man,  these 
reduetions  could  not  possibly  have  been 
brought  practically  to  operate  sooner  than 
they  would  now  do.  He  was  sure  the 
House  would  be  convinced  of  this,  would 
they  only  consider,  that  no  less  than 
300,000  men,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  had 
been  discharged  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  left  to  provide  an  honest 
livelihood  for  themselves,  without  disgrac- 
ing the  glories  which  they  had  acquired 
in  their  long  csreer  in  the  public  cause. 
The  reduction  was  in  fact  as  great  as 
it  could  have  been,  whatever  measures 
had  been  adopted  with  that  view  in  the 
course  of  the  last  session.  It  was  not  his 
intention  now  to  go  minutely  through  the 
several  heads  of  expenditure  in  the  several 
branches  of  our  establishments  for  the 
present  year.  The  House  would  have 
the  whole  matter  more  particularly  under 
its  view  when  the  several  estimates  should 
be  given  in  and  examined;  but  he  was 
desirous  to  state,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  House  from  being  fettered  by  the  votes 
^hich  it  might  be  necessanr  to  call  for 
while  the  subject  of  the  finances  was 
under  consideratioD  of  the  committee, 
for  the  appointment  of  whidi  he  in- 
tended to  move,  tbe;f.  arooU  Ml  be 


required  to  vote  sums  lor  mdre  Aaa 
some  months,  so  that  the  public  servig^ 
might  be  carried  on  in  the  mean  time. 
The  House,  therefore,  by  the  votes  which 
must  in  the  first  insuuice  be  called  foi, 
would  not  be  at  all  committed  as  to  the 
final  scale  of  expenditure  which  it  might 
be  thought  expedient  to  adopt,  when  the 
committee  should  have  terminated  lU 
labours,  and  when  parliament  might  avail 
itself  of  the  information  which  the  invests* 
gations  of  that  committee  might  supply. 
Since  this  was  to  be  the  course  of  prsh 
ceeding,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him 
at  tliis  time  to  enter  upon  a  minute  stala- 
meat  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  as  thai 
subject  would  on  a  future  occasion  coma 
more  properly  into  discussion.  His  only 
object  was,  to  ^ve  such  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  estimates  for  the  present  year, 
compared  with  those  for  the  last  year,  ae 
would  bring  the  difierence  in  a  general 
way  under  the  view  of  the  House.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  government 
had  endeavoured  to  frame  these  measuree 
with  a  strict  reference  to  the  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
state ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared 
to  them  to  form  a  wise  combination  of 
economy  and  safety.  If  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  servants  of  the  crowu  to 
lay  before  th'3  House  any  new  system  ef 
finance,  his  right  hon.  friend  (the  chan- 
cellor of  the  excheouer)  must  have 
brought  it  forward^  hs  ne  felt  himself  but 
Bttle  competent  to  the  task*  But  a  gene« 
ral  statement  would  be  proper,  before  par- 
liament entered  upon  the  investigation  of 
that  most  important  subject^the  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  now  to  enter  uoon  that 
investigation,  and  he  assured  tne  boo* 
genUemen  opposite,  that  the  serviints  of 
the  crown  were  so  far  from  wishing  lo 
avoid,  that  they  courted  investigation. 
They  were  ready  to  receive,  and  turn  to 
the  best  advantage,  all  ^e  lights  upon  this 
interesting  subject  that  could  be  sufmlied 
by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
liouse ;  for  they  reckoned  it  their  highest 
pride  and  dory  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  find  out  the  best  system  for  the 
administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Much  of  the  greatness  and 
security  of  this  nation  depended  on  our 
navy  and  army :  but  glorious  as  had  been 
the  exertions  of  these  branches  of  th^ 
public  service,  and  never  before  had  tbe 
naval  and  militvy  reputation  of  the  gouik 
try  stood  so  high,  no  army,  no  oavy>  hail 
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9tood  thb  country  in  greater  tteadp  or  had 
aiore  contributed  to  its  security,  than  ita 
public  credit.  To  support  that  credit,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  expenditure  should 
be  placed  upoo  a  proper  footing ;  and  that, 
if  be  might  use  the  expression,  the  nation 
ahould  now  begin  to  live  within  its  income. 
Thev  might  differ  perhaps  about  means, 
but  It  must  b^  the  object  of  all  to  preserve 
the  credit  of  the  country  unimpaired  j 
and  never  had  it  bap|)ened,  and  never,  he 
trusted,  would  it  happen,  that  England, 
even  when  struggling  under  the  pressure 
of  distress,  had  attempted  or  would  at- 
tempt to  gain  relief  ana  ease  by  a  failure 
in  the  performance  of  its  honourable  en- 
gagements. This  happy  and  hallowed 
country,  England  (for  great  and  happy 
she  unquestionably  was,  notwithstanding 
her  present  temporary  difficulties)  dis- 
dained to  purchase  a  moment  of  ease  and 
atreogth  by  violating  the  good  faith  to 
which  she  stood  honourably  and  coosci« 
entioosly  pledged*  Having  premised  these 
general  observations,  he  should  now  pro* 
ceed,  in  as  summary  a  way  as  was  con- 
aistent  with  the  object  in  view,  to  state  the 
reductions  in  the  several  brandies  of  the 
public  service,  and  the  estimates  for  the 
jrear,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  last 
year.  First,  then,  he  requested  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  the 
army  expenditure;  and,  in  comparing  the 
OKpenae  for  the  present  year  with  that  for 
the  last  year,  the  best  mode,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  consider  the  troops  in  France 
and  India  aa  out  of  the  question  for  the 
present,  as  these  did  not  bc«r  upon  the  esti- 
matea  of  the  public  expenditure  of  this 
country.  With  respect  to  the  land  forces, 
then,  the  numbers  for  the  last  year  for 
this  country  and  Ireland,  and  the  colonies, 
was  99,000  men-^S,000  for  the  home 
aervice,  and  46,000  for  the  foreign  esta* 
blishment.  The  number  at  home  was  to 
be  reduced  by  5,000  men,  the  reduction 
of  the  troops  abroad  was  to  be  1S,000; 
nakinff  a  total  reduction  of  18,000  men. 
He  did  not  at  present  think  it  necessary  to 
atate  the  particular  circumstances  which 
had  regulated  these  reductions  ;•  but  had 
DO  hesitation  in  stating,  that  they  were 
made  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  pressure 
of  the  moment,  and  this  he  declared  lest 
the  reasons  for  the  measure  might  be  mis- 
apprehended. On  that  account  ministers 
liad  felt  it  necessary  in  a  great  measure  to 
pot  out  of  view  the  military  defence  of  the 
coloifies  against  any  external  attack,  and 
to  consider  merely  what  was  necessary  for 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 


intenial  se^u^ity.  He  thought  that  tho 
present  circumstances  of  the  country  ius- 
tified  such  a  policy,  because  there  might 
be.a, price  beyond'  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  go  for  putting  these  colonies  in 
a  comfrfete  state  of  defence.  But  i^  to 
the  home  4^ence,  there  was  no  price  that 
could  be  too  great  for  that  object;  and 
the  only  question  was,  what  was  the  proper 
and  necessary  force  for  the  external  and 
internal  protection  of  the  state,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people?  and 
events  had  pressed  upon  them  of  late 
which  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  magis- 
trates were  unable  to  enforce  the  laws  by 
means  of  the  civil  power  alone,  without 
the  aid  of  a  military  force ;  and  that  the 
forces  for  home  defence  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  reduced  to  too  low  a  standard. 
The  number  then  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Uie  colonies,  would 
now  be  81,016  men/  as  compared  with 
99,000,  the  number  for  the  last  year, 
there  being  a  reduction  of  5|000  men  in 
the  home  establishment,  and  13,000  in  the 
colonial,  a  reduction  upon  the  whole  of 
18,000  men.  The  total  number  for  which 
a  vote  had  been  taken  last  year  was 
150,000  men ;  the  total  numberfor  which 
the  vote  of  this  year  would  be  proposed 
was  only  123,000  men.  The  reason  for 
Uiis  was,  by  the  convention  with  France^ 
the  number  of  our  troops  there  was  to  be 
reduced  from  30,000  to  25,000  men,  and 
the  number  of  the  government  troops  in 
India  from  20jOOO  to  17,000  men.  So 
that  the  vote  for  the  British,  Irish,  and 
colonial  establishments,  would  be  for  this 
year  81,016  men,  as  compared  with 
99,000  men  voted  last  year ;  and  the  total 
number  voted  for  this  year  would  be 
123,000,  instead  of  150,000  voted  last 
year.  In  the  estimates,  there  would  ap- 
pear a  sum  of  220,00Q^  to  be  provided 
for,  on  account  of  regiments  which  had 
not  returned  from  abroad,  but  which  were 
on  their  way  home,  and  in  a  course  of  re- 
duction. He  should  now  merely  state, 
that  in  the  estimates  the  whole  of  the  army 
vote  would  be  6,538,000/.  for  the  land 
forces ;  but  the  other  contingent  branches 
would  bring  it  up  to  6,830,000/.  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  militia,  would  make  the 
whole  total  7,050,000/.  The  commissariat 
in  G  reat  Briuin  would  be  500,000/.  Thia 
expenditure  would  be  admitted  as  one 
which  must  necessarily  be  incurred  by  the 
country,  as  it  was  disbursed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bread,  neat,  and  fodder,  under 
(S) 
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superiority  of  this  country  in  public  hap- 
pioessy  and  wisdom,  and  liberty.  In  the 
appointment  of  the  committee,  be  agreed 
with  the  gentlemen  on  tlie  other  side  of 
the  House,  that  there  should  be  kept  in 
view  the  necessity  of  sifting  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  country  to  the  bottom* 
He  had  no  hesitntion  in  admitting  that 
until  the  public  mind  (not  that  disordered 
spirit  which  assumed  to  itself  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  reform ;  but  the  sober 
part  of  the  community,  whjch  constituted 
Its  strength)  was  satisfied  respecting  what 
.  ahpuld  or  could  be  done  as  to  the  income 
add  expenditure,  the  people  would  not  be 
ik  that  temper  best  calculated  to  over- 
j^me  the  difficulties  of  their  situatioq.— > 
^>*Bearing  this  object  in  mind,  there  never 

^  was  an  inquiry,  from  assisting  in  which 
it  was  more  necessary  not  to  exclude 
official  persons,  although  official  men,  or 
expectants  of  office  ought  not  to  predomi- 
nate in  its  formation.  A  judge  on  the 
bench  would  not  be  placed  in  a  situation 
of  greater  difficulty  if  called  on  to  decide 
without  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel^ 
than  the    eentlemen  unconnected    with 

'  office  would  feel  if  called  on  to  decide 
without  the  advantage  of  the  arguments 
and  explanation  of  those  who  now  held 
office;  and  those  gentlemen  opposite,  who, 
he  trusted,  would  fill  official  situations 
hereafter,  if  the  confidence  of  the  crown 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  present  mi- 
nisters ;  for  he  trusted  the  country  would 
never  be  delivered  over  to  the  guidance 
of  the  wild  reformers.  The  committee 
would  thus  be  composed  of  the  best 
talents  on  both  sides  of  the  House  for 
matters  of  detail,  with  the  addition  of 
some  eentlemen  who  might  be  considered 
as  juages  between  them.  The  House, 
however,  he  was  persuaded,  would  not 
suffer  the  committee  to  decide  on  any 
question  for  it.  It  would  be  degrading  to 
the  House  to  delegate  its  duties  to  any 
set  of  men,  however  enlightened.  They 
would  probe  the  subject  to  the  bottom, 
and  by  presenting  to  the  House  the  result 
of  their  inquiries,  would  afford  grounds 
for  a  sound  exercise  of  the  duties  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  constitution,  without  en- 
tering into  that  consideration  of  the  mea- 
sures which  it  might  be  expedient  to 
adopt  for  which  they  were  not  constituted. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
country  if  members  would  go  into  the 
inquiry  with  candour,  with  the  wish  of 
emulating  each  other  in  exertipns  for  the 
public  good|  but  without  any  desire  of 


triumphing  over  each  other  in  a  cause  ia 
which  the  efforts  of  all  were  required. 
He  should,  in  the  first  place,  refer  to  the 
committee  all  the  estimates  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  present  year,  in  which,  he 
trusted,  it  would  be  found  that  ministera 
had  not  neglected  their  duty.  Some 
offices  were  suppressed,  and  others  re- 
duced. It  was,  however,  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  all  the  official  reductions  which 
were  contemplated  could  not  immediately 
take  place,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
unaudited  accounts  which  had  accumu- 
lated. It  would  not  be  coni^istent  with 
any  sound  views  of  economy  suddenly  to 
withdraw  the.  means  of  auditing  the»e  ac- 
counts. The  first  object,  therefore,  was 
to  refer  to, the  committee  the  state  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  last  year, 
of  which  the  accounts  were  complete; 
the  next,  to  submit  to  their  consideration 
the  year  which  they  were  in  the  progress 
of  providing  for ;  and  the  last,  that  of  the 
next  vear,  as  far  as  it  could  be  at  present 
calculated.  The  objects  of  the  committee 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  comjpileted  in  the 
present  session,  as  it  was  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  lay  down  the  principles  of 
a  peace  estfiblishment  for  succeeding 
years.  He  should,  however,  confine  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  tliree  years  which  he  had 
mentioned,  and  it  would  be  open  to  the 
House  to  extend  its  powers  at  any  time. 
He  should  therefore  move,  <<  That  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  state  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  united  kingdom  for  the  year  ended 
the  5th  of  January  1817 ;  and  also  to  con- 
sider and  state  the  probable  income  and 
expenditure  (so  far  as  the  same  can  now 
be  estimated)  for  the  years  ending  the 
5th  of  January  1818  and  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1819,  respectively;  and  to  report 
the  same,  together  with  their  observations 
thereupon,  to  the  House;  and  also  to 
consider  what  further  measures  may  be 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  country  from 
any  part  of  the  said  expenditure,  without 
detriment  to  the  public  interest"  He 
would,  while  on  his  legs,  read  the  names 
which  he  should  propose  for  nomination. 
They  were,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

2uer,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr. 
fOng,  Mr.  Tierney,  lord  Binning,  sir  John 
Newport,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Mr.  Nicholson  Calvert,  Mr* 
Davies  Gilbert,  Mr.  Cartwriaht,  Mr.  Hoi- 
ford,  Mr,  £•  Littletooj  lord  CIi?e|  Mr. 
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i3ooch»  Sir  T.  Adand,  and  lord  Castle- 

reagb. 

Mr*  Tierney  said,  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  the  noble  lord  into  the  estimates 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House. 
Whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fprra« 
log  a  judgment  on  them^  whether  favoura* 
ble  or  unfavourable,  the  noble  lord  might 
be  assured  he  should  state  it  with  candour 
and  temperance ;   for,  after  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  he  should  be  inexcusable  if 
he  did  not  follow  his  good  example.    From 
what  he  could  collect  of  the  noble  lord's 
atatement,  it  confirmed  the  view  of  the 
aubiect,  which  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  the  other 
night  submitted  to  the  House.  The  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  services, 
according  to   the  noble  lord's  estimate, 
^mountedto  18,350.000/.    He  (Mr.  T.) 
had  assumed  an  a  former  occasion,  that  this 
expense  would  be  19  millions.    There  was 
not  much  difference  between  their  state- 
ments, and  if  another  item  were  added,  the 
difference  would  be  found  to  be  less.   The 
interest  of  the  unfunded  debt  had  been 
taken  by  lym  at  1,500,000/. ;  it  was  stated 
by  the  noble  lord  at  2,300,000/. ;  so  that 
taking  both  items  together,  the  statement 
which  ]\e  had  formerly  made  was  very  far 
from  bein^  inaccurate.  Whatever  opinion 
he  entertained  as  to  the  estimates  of  the 
noble  lord,  he  should  not  be  warranted  in 
atatiog  it  from  the  superficial  acquaintance 
with  it  which  he  yet  had ;  but  there  was 
one  of  the  noble  lord's  general  assertions 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  reconcile 
with  his  details.    The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  since  the  reduction  had  been  made, 
the  income  and    expenditure   would  be 
brought  nearly  to  a  level.    The  noble  lord, 
to  be  sure,  had  left  out  of  his  statement 
the  ways  and  means,  perhaps  to  avoid  an- 
ticipatmg  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
ana  lest  the  House  might  not  be  pleased 
with  one  speech  instead  of  two.  '  The 
amount  of  the  ways  and  means,  however, 
was  a  material  feature  (he  begged  the  no- 
ble lord's  pardon  for  using  his  own  word) 
in  the  statement  ofthe  question.  As  to  the 
sinking  fund,  it  was  not  to  be  taken  into 
account,  as  it  was  precisely  the  same  thing 
if  a  sum  equal  to  the  sinking  fund  was  bor- 
rowed—as if  that  fund  were  taken  away. 
The  noble  lord  had  challenged  the  House 
to  probe  every  thing  to  the  bottom.   This 
was  a  species  of  operation  he  himself  had 
frequently  been  conjurine  the  House  to 
resort  to.      His  exhortations  had  been  in 
vain.    He  was  however  glad  that  ministers 
at  last  saw  what  every  bo<ly  else  had  long 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 


seen — that  the  expenses  of  the  country 
should  be  reduceu  to   some  reasonable 
proportion  with  its  means.      It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  probe  the  matter  to 
the  bottom,  without  considering  the  ways 
and   means  as    well  as  the  expenditure* 
Taking  the  produce  of  the  consolidated 
fund  at  the  rate  of  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary 1817,  with  the  war  taxes,  annual  taxesp 
and  the  lottery,  the  whole  ways  and  means 
amounted  to  4^5»400,000/.      Beyond  that; 
there  might  be  some  odds  and  ends,  but 
this  was  the  sum  which  only  could  be 
looked  to.  On  the  other  hand,  48  millions 
were  to  be  raised,  assuming  the  establish- 
ment at  19  millions,  and  the  interest  of 
the  unfunded  debt  at  1^  millions,  or  tak« 
ing  the  increasiC  on  one  article  and  the 
decrease  on  the  other,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord,  the  same  re« 
suit  would  appear.    It  was  thus  plain,  that 
even  if  the  whole    of  the  sinking  fund 
were  applied  to  the  public  service,  there 
would  still  be  three  millions  to  be  raised  in 
some  way  or  other.    With  these  figures 
which  had  not  yet  been  contradicted,  he 
could  produce  no  other  result.  He  should 
be  glad  if  any  one  could  show  him  his 
error.    It  was  true,  the  noble  lord  might 
add  to  one  side  of  the  account.     He  (  Mr. 
T.)  had  only  taken  the  ordinary  ways  and 
means — the  noble  lord  might  refer  to  the 
extraordinary  wavs  and  means.  The  state- 
ment which  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  made  was 
grounded  upon  the  produce  ofthe  taxes  in 
the  year  ending  Jan.  1817.      It  mi^^ht  be 
stated  in  an  estimate,  that  they  would  prO" 
duce  more  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  1818, 
and  the  difficulty  would  thus  in  appearance 
be  obviated.     i$ut  he  had  before  shown 
that  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  which 
it  was  then   unnecessary  to   trouble  the 
House  with  again,  there  was  more  reason 
to  expect  a  diminution  than  an  increase 
in  the  produce  of  the  taxes.    In  the  next 
year,  therefore,  unless  a  reduction  of  three 
millions  was  made  upon  the  reduced  esti- 
mates  of  ministers,  the  debt  would  go  on 
increasing,  and  even  if  that  reduction  were 
made,  there  would  not  be  a  single  farthing 
to  spare.    He  was  glad  to  hear  that  no 
encroachment  was  to  be  mnde  upon  the 
sinking  fund,  but  that  it  was  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  to  be  held  sacred.  Through- 
out the  period  of  liis  hostility  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  had  always  given  him  credit  for  that 
institution,  and  notwithstanding  all   that 
had  been  said  and  written  upon  it,  no  one 
could  now  be  more  disposed  to  hold  in- 
violate this  pledge  to  public  credit.     No 
(T) 
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consideration  but  absolute  necessity,  mlus 
publicaf  should  induce  him  to  consent  to 
trench  upon  it. 

He  next  should  come  to  the  great  topic 
of  congratulation,  the   reduction  of  the 
expenses  ofthe  Crown.  This  was  extremely 
satisfactory  to  him  ;  he  must  have  been  a 
most  extraordinary  being  if  it  had  not  been 
aatisfactory  to  him,  for  there  had  not  been 
a  man  in  the  House  or  the  country  who 
had  been  more  incessantly  urgent  that  the 
Cro^n  should  be  advised  to  lead  the  way 
in  retrenchment  and  economy.  ][t  wasBtting 
that  in  times  like  these  examples  of  eco- 
nomy should  begin  in  the  highest  situa- 
tion.   The  good  news  had  come  late— >but 
lie  was  happy  that  it  had  come  at  all.  He 
regretted,  he  meant,  that  the  advice  had 
not  been  sooner  given  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness.   The  culpability  ofthe  ministers  was 
apparent,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Prince  Regent  had  received  the  advice 
when  it  was  given— they  might  see  from 
thence  the  disposition  of  bis  Royal  High* 
ncss,  and  how  easily  the  reduction  might 
have  been  made  twelve  months  ago.    If 
tlie  advice  had  been  given  at  that  time, 
much  pf  the  present  discontent  would 
not    have   existed.       The   next    point 
was  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  the  Crown.    |The  House  re- 
collected he  had  long  ago  been  pressing 
this  measure.    It  was  extraordinary,  that 
ministers  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
make   these  reductions    but   under  the 
pressure  of  difficulties— that  they  must  be 
extorted  from    them  by  want.     These 
measures  might  a  year  ago  have  come 
from  them  with  an  excellent  grace,  but 
now  the  act  would  not  obtain  that  reward 
which  it  would  then  have  obtained.    It 
would  not  now  inspire  that  confidence— < 
not  in  this  or  that  ministry;  but  in  the 
general  government  of  the  country,  which 
It  would  then  have   been  calculated  to 
ensure.    If  he  understood  the  noble  lord 
(for  his  tone  had  been  rather  low  as  if  the 
subject  was  not  particularly  agreeable  to 
him),  he  talked  ofthe  necessity  of  an  act 
of  parliament  to  enable  gentlemen  to  give 
up  part  of  their  salaries.     He  did  not  yet 
perceive  the  necessity  of  the  act — for  he 
remembered    the    time  when   sir  James 
PuUeney  had  given  up  his  salary  as  secre- 
tary at  war,  without  the  sanction  of  any 
statute.      And  here  he  would  take  the 
op|)oriunity  of  saying,  that  he  did  not  at 
that  time  nor  did  he  now,  approve  of  the 
circumstance  of  a  man  of  large  fortune 
accepting  office  and  refusing  any  salary* 


It  was  an  invidious  precedent,  operathg 
to  the  prejudice  of  official  men  of  moderate 
incomes.  But  though  he  thought  it  onfair 
that  a  man  of  great  wealth  should  make  a 
parade  of  receiving  no  salary  at  all,  yet  he 
conceived  the  quantity  of  salary  suited  to 
the  duties  of  an  office  to  be  a  very  different 

auestion ;  and  he  certainly  could  not  see 
^e  necessity  of  passing  ad  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  enable  men  to  give  up  part  of 
their  salaries  if  they  thought  fit  so  to  dbw 
Surely  they  might  be  indulged  in  so  laud* 
able  an  mcfination  without  the.intervention 
of  legishtive  authority.    Surely  this  fif 
any  tning)  was  a  thing  which  men  could 
do  of  themselves.    He  would  say  nothing- 
as  to  the  mode  of  this  intended  reduction, 
except  merely  to  urge  that  the  rate  of 
charge  for  the  property  tax  was  no  cri* 
terion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  its  amount. 
By-the-by,  the  noble  lord   had,   with 
an  air  of  great  complacency,  assumed  the 
credit  of  having  given  up  the  property  tax* 
The  noble  lord  deserved  but  little  praise 
on  that  score ;  as  far  as  his  wishes  were 
concerned,  it   would  never   have   been 
given  up ;    he  had,  indeed,  fought  hard» 
and  incii  by  inch,  to  preserve  it.    It  was 
not  the  noble  lord  bestowing  a  boon,  but 
it  was  the  declared  will  of  the  people  o£ 
England  that  forced  his  majesty  s  goverp- 
ment  to  give  up  a  tax  so  hateful  to  the 
whole  nation.    The  people  had  shown  a 
determination  not  to  submit  to  the  tax, 
and  the  house  had  acted  as  it  ever  had 
and  ever  would  act— it  had  obeyed  the 
sense  of  the  people,  expressed  by   the 
voice  of  the  respectable  majority.    Indeed, 
at  all  times,  i^  the  real  majority  of  the 
nation  showed  itself  firm  and  unanimous, 
the  House  would  comply  with  its  reason- 
able wishes.     This  was  the   best,    and 
indeed  a  complete  answer  to  those  pre* 
tended  reformers  who  talked  of  a  pure 
representation.     It  would  require  more 

I'  dexterity  than  was  usually  shown  by  the 
leaders  of  mobs  to  prove,  that  there  was 
any  necessity  to  alter  the  system  of  par- 
liament, in  order  to  get  that  which  virtiudly 
and  substantially  was  already  in  existence. 
He  now  came  to  die  main  object  ofthe 
noble  lord's  speech,  the  formation  of  a 
committee  of  financial  inquiry.  The  noble 
lord  had,  it  seemed,  thought  proper  to 
abandon  his  favourite  scheme  of  a  ballot : 
ho  had  admitted,  that  a  sudden  change 
bad  taken  place  in  his  opinion  on  this 
point;  and  yet,  most  inconsistently,  be 
was  very  angry  that  any  other  person 
should  find  fauic  with  what  now  appeared' 
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UDtmable  even  to  himself.  He  had,  ^ery 
mmecefarily,  rated  no  hon«  and  learned 
friend  of  hia  for  reviving  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  an  old  joke  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's. To  be  sure^  his  hoo.  and  learned 
Criead  knew  quite  as  well  as  the  noble  lord 
that  it  was  an  old  joke,  but  it  was  also  a 
▼ery  good  joke,  and  never  could  have  been 
applied  more  fairly  than  on  an  occasion 
where  the  noble  lord  had  knade  such  a 
parade  of  an  impartial  method  of  choosing 
a  committee.  At  such  a  timoi  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  show  that  this  pretended  liberty 
of  choice  would  exactly  tallv  with  the 
wishes  of  the  minister,  and  that  the  list 
chosen  would  be  (name  by  name)  the  list 
desired  to  be  chosen  by  the  noble  lord. 
The  noble  lord  aifectea  an  extreme  deli- 
cacy for  the  feelings  of  the  opposition  side 
of  the  House :  the  noble  lord  was  not 
ouite  candid  in  this  show  of  regard.  The 
nwt  was,  that  the  noble  lord  had  selected 
bia  committee,  not  from  any  wish  to 
accommodate  the  views  of  the  opposition, 
but  from  delicacy  to  the  feelings  of  certain 
members  of  his  own  side  of  the  House. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  considerable  number 
of  members  in  that  house  belonging  to 
chat  class  of  persons  who  **  do  good  by 
atealtb,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.^*  This 
respectable  body  of  representstives,  though 
for  the  best  of  reasons  doubtless  they  lent 
their  aid  to  ministers,  yet  were  not  without 
their  feelings :  they  had  a  sort  of  sense  of 
decency,  and  it  required  sometimes  a  good 
deal  of  management  to  keep  them  in  good 
liumour.  Their  scruples  made  them 
aometimes  a  little-  restive,  and  unless 
certain  forms  of  decorum  were  preserved 
to  satisfy  their  consciences  a  little,  they 
were  ant  to  say  to  a  minister*— *<  If  you 
doo*t  do  so  and  so,  we  shan*t  vote  for  you.*' 
It  was  from  delicacy  to  the  aensibihty  of 
Iheae  gentlemen,  that  the  noble  lord  bad 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  show  of 
candour  in  his  mode  of  choosing  the  com- 
mittee; though  with  what  reluctance  he 
iu:ted  might  be  judged  from  the  long 
funeral  oration  which  be  bad  pronounced 
on  his  poor  departed  friepd  the  ballot. 
The  committee  was  now  to  be  appointed 
which  was  to  remove  all  grievances,  and 
it  was  said  by  the  noble  lord  that  it  was  the 
aame  which  had  been  proposed  by  his  noble 
friend  (lord  G.  Cavendish)  last  session. 
This  was  not  the  casa»  That  was  a  com- 
mittee confined  in  ita  object  to  the  savings 
practicable  on  offices.  The  present  com- 
inittee  was  to  include  the  consideratioa  of 
incooae  as  well  as  of  expenditure,  and  of 
all  objects  of  retrenchment  and  reforoL 


He  would  not,  however,  have  the  noble 
lord  suppose  that  he  was  finding  fault  with 
his  committee  altogether ;  in  many  respects 
it  was  what  he  himself  had  often  solicited 
in  vain ;  it  was  a  measure  absolutely  called 
for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and 
indispensably  requisite  for  the  public 
service.  It  was  not  only  essential  for  the 
remedy  of  grievances,  but  without  it  he 
believed  that  tlie  national  business  could 
not  go  on.  But  let  not  the  noble  lord 
deceive  himself:  he  was  in  extreme  error 
if  he  thought  that  he  would  satisfy  the 
country  by  introducing  all  sorts  of  subjects 
into  his  proposed  inquiry.  Whatever 
might  be  tne  case  in  the  house,  people  out 
of  doors  would  not  content  themselves 
with  this  shew  of  a  remedy.  They  must 
have  something  real  and  practical,  and 
would  not  be  mocked  by  a  committee 
which  was  to  investigate  every  thing,  end 
do  nothing.  It  would  not  do  to  make 
this  committee  a  repository  for  all  the 
evils  afloat— to  convert  it  into  what  had 
been  called  a  drag-net  for  all  grievances ; 
for  then  it  was  pretty  certain  it  would 
never  lift  its  head  above  water  again. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding 
were  sufficiently  evident.  Such  a  com- 
mittee, having  so  much  to  accomplish, 
might  sit  for  years ;  and,  what  was  worse, 
would  be  a  cloak  for  precluding  all  possi- 
bility of  discussing  in  the  House  the 
subjects  of  most  vital  interest  to  the  nation. 
Instead  of  being  a  benefit,  it  would  be  a 
positive  evil;  for  the  House  would  be 
shut  out  from  exercising  its  useful  func- 
tions, while  its  committee  would  be  labo- 
riously employed  to  no  good  object,  and 
without  end.  Of  how  trifling  use  such 
committees  were  must  be  obvious  to  any 
gentleman  who  considered  former  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind.  He  recollected 
one  committee  which  bad  been  appointed 
in  1797,  of  which  the  Speaker  was  chair- 
roan.  That  committee  was  appointed  on 
the  10th  of  March.  Its  first  report,  on 
incmne,  was  produced  on  the  31st  of 
March  ]  the  second  at  the  end  of  April ; 
the  last  on  the  4th  of  May.  No  proceed- 
ing^-no  result  of  its  labours  on  the  public 
expenditure  transpired  until  the  19th  of 
the  following  July,  when  it  at  last  produced 
a  report  on  the  only  subject  which  could 
be  useful  to  the  nation,  namely,  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  reduction  possible  in 
the  public  expenditure.  Let  the  House 
take  warning  from  this  precedent;  let 
them  watch  narrowly  and  with  jealousy 
the  meaaucei  of  hia  majesty's  ministers, 
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and  what  would  be  the  cOPse^ueniM^ 
Wh^  this,  that  for  three  mooltiB  of  the 
aesBion  the  House  wouid  heir  aotbing 
whatever  of  their  lahoun,  aod  tbeo  thejr 
would  lay  before  the  House  a  balaaee 
which,  an  accountant  could  do  jufit  aa 
well.  But  what  waa  wtoted  waa  not  auch 
an  inquinr  as  this,  but  an  inquiry,  into  the 
meana  of  reducing  the  expenditure  of  tte 
country— and  that  this  inquiry  into  Ihe 
meana  of  redudog  the  expenditure  abould 
be  kept  aeparate  from  all  other  inquirief. 
To  that  auDjeot  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try waa  directed,  and  it  would  continue  to 
be  fixed  on  it  till  the  House  ahodd  ent^ 
on  an  inquiry  fairly  calculated  to  anaiaer 
the  expeotalioaa  of  the  country.  But 
how,  he  would  aak,  could  the  expectatiooa 
of  the  country  be  anawered  by  an  appoint- 
ment like  that  propoaed  by  tfaie  ndiie  lor^ 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  araothering 
every  thing  like  inveatigation  i  A  aepa- 
lale  inveatigation  by  a  committee  confined 
to  one  apecific  objeoty  waa  the  point  to 
which  alteyea  were  turned,— an  invealt* 
gation  how  far  uaeleaa  placea  could  be 
aboliahed— how  far  ainecurea  could  be 
destroyed— how  far  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  could  be 
abridged.  At  a  time  like  the  preaeel, 
when  the  last  shilling  was  wrung  from  a 
suiering  people,  it  became  of  importance 
that  no  burtnens,  however  small,  ahodd 
be  borne  by  them,  but  auch  aa  were  abai^ 
lutely  neoeaaary.  At  auch  a  memeot 
every  tax  waa  heavily  felt  by  the  people, 
and  even  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  only  S  or 
AOO9QOOL  waa  of  the  utmoat  importance. 
The  tax  might  be  aaid  to  begin  onlu  with 
this,  but  it  ended  with  placing  at  the  die- 
posal  of  miniatera  a  patronage  which  en* 
abled  a  bad  government  to  carry  on  the 
affiiirs  of  the  country  in  timea  when  evenn 
good  government  ivonid  find  it  difficult  to 
aupport  itaelf.  A  great  deal  hail  been 
aaid  by  the  noble  lord  agaiaat  the  manner 
in  which  the  committee  of  1807  had  been 
appointed;  but  he  wyuld  aay  that  a  moee 
unfounded  clamour  never  bald  been  raiaed 
than  the  one  in  queatton.  Hia  noUe 
liriend  now  no  longer  in  that  House  (the 
marquia  of  Lanadown ),  had  acceded  to  the 
committee  the  moment  it  waa  propoaed  by 
Mr.  Biddulph,  and  Mr;  Biddulph  feeling 
aatiafied  that  the  aubject  waa  about  to  he 
taken  up  by  abler  handa,  vaved  the  iui^ 
ther  praaeoution  of  Uie  mea^ive  paopoaed 
by  him.  The  charge  now  brotMht  ag^mt 
the  noUe  marquia  waa,  that  m  atriking 
the  commilteei  he  had  not  choaea  any  « 


'  Lord  Coitlereagh  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  now  propoaed  by  the  hon. 
member.  By  removing  the  last  clause  of 
the  motion,  it  would  then  be  merely  a 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  country,  and  that  part  of  it  (certainly 
the  most  important),  which  inatrooted  the 
committee  to  inquire  into  what  rednctiona 
might  be  made,  would  be  entirely  re- 
•movedw  It  appeared  to  him,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  abaurd  than  for  the  Houae 
to  agree  to  auch  an  amendment- 
Mr.  Brougham  hoped  the  auggeation  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  under  the  galierjr 
(Mr.  Seville),  comJogJfhmi  the  quarter  it 
did,  would  have  due  weight  with  Che  noble 
lord.  If  the  noble  lord  waa  aincere  in  hia 
profeasiona  of  economy,  and  if  he  wiahed 
that  thia  inquiry  abould  be  earried  on  in  a 
work-manlike  manner,  the  only  one  object 
which  he  ooirbt  to  promote,  waa  the  ap* 
pmntment  of  auch  a  committee  aa  waa 
likely  to  inatitote  the  moat  rigoroua  invea- 
tigation. But  the  troth  waa,  that  thia 
measure  had  been  forced  on  the  noble 
lord— >one  aet  of  circumstanceahad  turned 
up  and  another  gone  down;  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, he  had  consented  to  the  present  in- 
quiry, because  he  could  not  resist  it  any 
longer.  But  it  would  be  said,  perhaps, 
wh^  did  they  ask  ?  In  answer  to  this,  he 
would  say,  here  was  a  measure  propoaed 
with  the  view  of  inveatigation,  which  could 
not  possibly  lead  to  a  aincere  investiga* 
tion— a  measure,  which  under  the  mask 
of  inquiry,  would  smother  all  inquiry — 
which  would  substitute  for  that  House  a 
committee  to  flounder  about  in  the  mazes 
of  the  public  accounts,  and  to  do  what 
an  accountant  would  be  more  likely  to  do 
aucoeaafuliy,  namely,  to  find  out  what  waa 
the  income  and  tne  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  to  strOce  a  balance.  And  if 
he  were  to  venture  on  another  prediction, 
from  the  names  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  he  would,  in  common  with  his 
friends  on  the  bench  below,  hazard  a 
prophecy,  which  would  not  fiiil  to  be  ful- 
filled any  more  than  his  last  had  been, 
that  the  very  first  propoaithm  made  in  the 
committee  by  the  noble  lord,  would  be 
oppoaed  by  hia  right  hon.  friend,  and  pot 
to  the  vote,  and  that  that  vote  aomehow 
or  other  would  turn  out  to  be  favourable 
to  the  noble  lord.  He  would  hazard 
another  prq>hecy«-that  the  committee 
would  then  be^n  their  laboura  with  a 
vast  and  Tolumiooua  aom  of  ecceuntii 
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ihtt  gtufauim  on  tli6  opptNite  sido  of  the 
HooteM-'dutt  he  did  not  seek  for  deitroycn 
^  iinecutei»  and  abolithers  of  lueleas 
ofioa  among  thoee  gentlemen  who  then 
Imppeoed  lo  ek  on  the  tide  where  he  now 
Mft.  But  hnd  his  noble  friend  done  so, 
be  would  hftve  fruttraled  the  very  object 
which  he  bed  in  view,  the  abolition  of  ute« 
hm  ekpendtttwot  and  Mr«  Biddidph  woald 
tever  tn  such  a  case  have  consented  to 
withdraw  his  motioo.  Thia  would  have 
bosii  making  theae  very  gentlemen  judges 
who  were  parties^  for  they  were  either 
helders  of  tne  oficea  and  niecnres  which 
it  was  proposed  to  abcdish^  or  expectants, 
Aey  expected  that  they  would  soon  fiU 
tfem,  and  diey  gradced  every  moment 
which  his  nobio'  friend  and  those  in  office 
«loag  with  him  held  their  places;  and 
contrived  at  length  by  a  base  dsonour  to 
trip  urn  their  heeis.  His  noble  friend  had, 
Iheremsi  taken  the  i^ppointment  of  the 
oommiitee  out  of  their  hands,  and  ap« 
pointed  a  fair  coasmittee ;  anid  if  they 
.  wtoted  an  enloginm  of  diat  committee, 
tAtf  would  find  it  in  what  speedily  folr 
lowed.  When  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
and  bis  .Irienda  eame  into  ofiice,  nothing 
piore  was  heard  of  that  committee,  but 
otbers  were  aubstitntcd  because  it  was 
finued  that  that  committee  would  do  itt 
dilty>  and  propose  to  eut  down  all  sine 
ones  and  uaems  places.  He  had  a  slight 
aospicmn  that  matters  would  f^o  on  very 
Mbrently  in  the  present  committee.  The 
noble  lord  had  proposed  six  gentlemen 
kma  his  own  side  of  the  House,  and  then 
aix  gentlemen  from  the  otiier  side-*4ind 
certainly  notbmg  could,  arithmetically 
speaking,  be  more  exact,  with  reference 
to  the  two  parties  ;«^bttt  then,  if  they  were 
ea  look  to  the  workm^  of  the  committee, 
if  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  borrowing 
an  expremioo  of  the  noble  lord's,  it  would 
be  ftwod  that  the  six  individuals  laketi 
from  bis  aide  of  the  House  woidd  be  with- 
out any  followers^  whereas  the  other  six 
from  omce  would  be  found,  somehow  or 
other,  to  possess  a  great  deal  of  influence 
among  the  nine  neutral  men  as  they  had 
been  eaUedi  Of  the  other  nine  members, 
he  would  not  say  that  all  would  follow  the 
aix  ministerial  members,  but  this  he  would 
aay»  that  they  would  not  follow  the  other 
aide ;  and  that  in  all  questions  of  reduo* 
Caona  which  should  be  opposed  as  trench- 
big  too  much  on  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  the  six  opposition  members  would 
aCand  alone»  or  at  most  gain  over  one  or 

frQm  the  neutral. side.    It 


had  been  taid  that  'men  in  office  were  ne«. 
oessary  to  be  ^  the  committee,  for  the 
sake  of  affording  the  necesisry  informa- 
tion; but  when  there  was  a  power  of 
sendins  for  persons,  papers  and  records^ 
he  could  not  see  that  they  were  required 
in  the  comniittee  as  members.  Was  it 
ooctosaiy  that  the  parties  interested  should 
flit  «s  jud^  in  tiieir  own  case^— for  the 
first  questHta  which  ought  to  be  put  was, 
shall  a  gentleman  sitting  in  the  committee 
be  allowed  to  occupy  a  useless  place  ?  If 
his  own  views  were  the  same  as  those  en- 
tertained by  his  friends  below  him-^and 
he  had  no  reason  to  think  otherwise— he 
conceived  they  would  not  merely  propose 
the  abolition  of  usdess  places,  but  proceed 
to  a  very  disagroeiAle  task,  although  one 
whichf  m  the  present  labouring  state  of 
th*  finances  or  the  country  was  highly 
proper^-for  he  considered  propiriety  and 
saftty  Bs  one  and  the  aame  thing— that  of 
reducing  all  the  salaries  of  all  the  high  offi- 
ces of  state.  Ko  man  had  ever  opposed 
more  strenuously  thhn  he  himsdr  had 
done^  that  grotindl^ss  clamour  which  ac-* 
cused  publie  men  of  receiving  too  great  a 
proportion  of  the  public  money.  It  would 
be  much  nearer  the  traih  to  strike  m 
bahmee^  and  say  that  sonie  were  paid  at 
too  high  a  tate^^while  others  were  paid 
but  moderately.  But  former  times  were 
diffinnent  firom  the  present,  and  a  different 
rule. of  conduct  was  called  for.  It  waa 
one  thing  to  have  a  sult>lus»  and  an  im- 
proring  fetenuoi  whicn  was  annually* 
paying  off  miiHons  of  the  public  debt,  and 
aaothek*  to  have  a  revenue  deficient,  and 
every  day  faHing  off  more  and  more— for 
it  was  not  mer^  as  had  been  stated,  the 
>  defective  harvest  whidi  had  caused  this 
defidencv— there  was  a  fieilling  off  in  the 
qliarter  before  it  was  known  that  the 
harvest  could  be  bad— there  was  a  falling 
off  In  the  produce  of  the  customs,  the 
excise^  and  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the 
defidt  was  gradually  increasing,  and 
wotdd  continue  to  increase.  This  showed 
tlutt  something  was  rotten  in  the  state, 
though  he  hoped  it  was  not  incurably 
rotten,  lite  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  said,  the  Uoote  ought  not  to  be  asto- 
nished at  finding  only  such  and  such  a  de- 
ficit* when  they  recollected  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  aud  the  extreme 
dutress  which  prevailed.  Why  this  waa 
admittin|^  the  evil  of  which  all  complained, 
and  deriving  consolation  from  distresa 
ibelf.  Certainly  there  could  be  no  doubt 
Umt  it  was  because  the  trade  and  industry. 
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of  the  coantry  had  fallen  off,  that  taxes 
and  every  tbiog  else  had  fallen  off  in  the 
same  proportion,'for  this  very  same  reason, 
they  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
next  year  affairs  would  be  worse.  This 
year  they  were  told  that  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  1,200,000/.  adding  the  sinking 
fund  to  the  revenue.  But  12  or  IS  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  this  year  derived 
from  arrears  which  could  not  be  received 
in  future  years,  and  consequently  the 
overplus  of  this  year  would  ce^e  next 
year.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
referred  to  the  budget  which  he  would 
have  to  bring  forward  this  time  twelve 
months,  the  disclosure  of  his  plan  with 
respect  to  the  sinking  fund.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  had  announced  his 
intention  to  take  the  sinking  fund,  but 
somehow  or  other  he  would  have  to  make 
up  the  deficit.  Where  was  the  twelve 
millions  of  deficit  to  come  from?  He 
must  either  raise  the  money  .by  a  loan,  or 
by  jobbing  with  the  bank  in  exchequer 
bills,  or  by  some  such  measures,  a  mode  of 
raising  money  of  all  others  the  most 
ruinous  and  improvident.  These  were 
the  usual  resources  of  {improvident  spend- 
thrifts. It  signified  nothing,  in  so  tar  as 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  was  concerned, 
whether  he  took  the  sinking  fund  or  kept 
h  up;  but  if  he  kept  it,  it  was  merely 
borrowing  with  the  one  hand  and  paying 
with  the  other.  We  were  now  got  to 
•och  an  unprecedented  state  of  financial 
embarrassment,  that  we  could  barely  make 
the  two  ends  meet  this  year,  and  we  had 
the  prospect  of  a  constant  and  rapid  dimi- 
aution  of  revenue  ;  and  if  they  were  to  go 
on  in  this  manner  they  would  be  able  to 
make  them  meet  in  no  manner  whatever, 
and  then  they  would  not  merely  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  sinking  fund, 
but  also  of  having  recourse  to  a  measure^ 
the  necessity  of  which  he  trembled  to 
contemplate — a  violation  of  faith  to  the  na- 
tional creditors.  There  was  only  one  other 
measure  left  for  them,  that  of  cutting 
down  the  establishments  of  the  country.^- 
They  had  either  the  prospect  of  not  being 
able  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  nationid 
debt,  or  they  must  cut  down  the  establish- 
ments still  more,  and,  under  the  present 
distressed  circumstances  of  the  country, 
diminish  the  salaries  of  the  great  officers  of 
state.  Knowing,  therefore,  that  this  dimi- 
aution  and  reduction  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  inquiry,  would  they  make 
themselves  parties  to  the  sross  fraud  and 
ddusioD  now  attempted  to  be  practised  on 


the  country,  by  appointing  those  officeri 
whose  salaries  ougot  to  be  reduced  to  ba 
the  judges  of  that  reduction?  In  lord 
Lansdowne's  committee,  not  one  persoik 
in  office  was  named  but  lord  Lansdowne 
himself,  and  that  by  mistake — and  bit 
lordship  had  never  attended.  Let  him 
only  see  a  committee  so  framed  on  the 

E resent  occasion,  even  though  it  should 
e  taken  from  neutral  ground.  He  cared 
not  how  it  was  composed— bow  few  of 
party  men,  on  whom  the  noble  lord  had 
bestowed  such  eulogies  to-night  were  on 
it.  But  let  them  avoid  the  shame  of 
putting  those  members  on  it  who  could 
not  possibly  be  expected  fairly  and 
impartially  to  discbarge  their  duty.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  go  into  the 
statements  of  the  noble  lo^  respecting 
the  military  estimates.  Various  opportu* 
nities  would  occur  for  entennff  on  the 
subject.  This  much,  however,  he  would 
now  say,  that  he  considered  the  pro* 
posed  reductions  insufficient;  and  when 
this  subject  came  again  before  them,  he 
should  state  his  sentiments  to  the  House. 
However,  he  would  take  this  early  stage 
of  requesting  the  House  to  remark,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  conceded  one  point,  namely, 
the  amount  of  the  permanent  peace  estab* 
lishment ;  though  it  was  no  small  pusale 
to  know  what  they  meant  by  peace  estab- 
lishment ;  there  was  first  one  and  then  an* 
other,  and  even  that  was  not  the  real,  for 
when  he  said  permanent,  the  noble  lord 
shook  his  head.  All  he  could  say  on  the 
subject  was,  that  at  the  end  of  the  Ame* 
rican  war  the  establishments  were  lesa 
than  at  present  in  the  proportion  of  6  to 
13  millions;  for  after  deducting  the  half 
pay,  there  was  a  balance  of  7  millions  in 
the  present  above  that  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war.  The  rise  of  paj^  would 
not  account  for  more  than  a  million  of 
this  balance.  The  communication  of  the 
intended  reduction  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  of  a 
nature  to  give  great  and  very  ^neral  sa- 
tisfaction. He  trusted,  that  thu  example 
would  have  imitators  among  all  those  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  illus- 
trious personage.  He  trusted  that  reduc- 
tion would  descend  still  lower,  and  that 
the  officers  of  state  would  go  and  do  like* 
wise ;  that  they  would  give  op  somewhat 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the 
unprecedented  embarrassment  of  the 
finances.  He  understood  that  the  noble 
lord  had  intimated  a  reduction  of  a  tenths 
but  that  was  not  Che  proportion  which 
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ought  to  be  ghnen  up;  he  hoped  the  ex* 
ample  of  his  Royal  Highness  would  be 
folbwed  to  the  very  letter.  It  did  not 
signify  to  talk  now  aboot  keeping  up  dig« 
nity  and  splendour.  Public  men  could 
not  feel  too  sensibly  the  importance  of 
retrenchment  at  the  present  moment.  He 
was  no  enemy  to  the  true  splendour  that 
ought  to  surround  the  throne.  No  man 
was  more  desirous  than  he  was  to  support 
that  monarchical  establishment  established 
in  this  country,  which  in  his  conscience 
he  did  most  sincerely  believe  to  be  the 
only  form  of  government  consistent  with 
civil  liberty ;  but  it  was  because  he  con- 
ceived that  monarchy  in  danger  that  he 
recommended  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  best  safeguard  of  the  monarchy  was 
the  planting  its  roots  firm  in  the  aflSsctions 
of  the  people ;  that  instead  of  the  flourish 
of  useless  ornaments  and  gaudy  trappings 
in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  coun* 
try,  nothing  was  so  becoming  as.  for  the 
highest  classes  to  sympathize  with  the 
lowest;  that  nothing  was  so  graceful  as 
poverty  in  public  men ;  that  nothing  was 
so  honourable  as  men  in  high  stations, 
with  great  opportunities  of  becoming 
wealthy,  discharging  their  duties,  and 
neglecting  the  means  of  amassing  riches; 
and  that  the  monarchy  would  be  found 
the  more  firmly  planted,  by  how  much 
more  the  people  saw  a  diminution  of  all 
useless  splendour*  At  other  times  that 
splendour  and  expense  might  be  allowable, 
iiayi  even  advisable,  which  did  not  accord 
with  the  caUs  of  the  present  crisis,  a  crisis 
which  demanded  the  practice  of  the  most 
rigid  self*  denial  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  discussion,  argued  as 
It  was  in  almost  every  point  applicable  to 
the  iflaroediate  question,  he  had  little  ex- 
pected that  the  House  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  line  of  argument  pur- 
aued  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  last  addressed  it.  He  had  not  been 
ao  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  the  propo- 
aition  of  his  noble  mend  would  have  ob- 
tained the  genera]  acceptation  of  every  part 
of  that  House,  but  he  must  confess  that 
his  impression  was,  that  the  doubt  would 
liave  been  whether  the  establishments 
were  not  cot  down  lower  than  was  consis- 
tent with  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 
He  would,  unchecked  by  the  reception 
that  the  observation  had  met  with,  repeat 
advisedly,  that  the  iropresaioa  of  that 
troth  was  so  strong  hi  the  conviction  of 


his  majesty's  govemmenti  that  it  was  only 
overcome  by  the  sense  of  the  peculiar 
exigency,  and  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  the 
awakened  anxieties  of  the  country,  on  the 
extent  of  national  expenditure.    It  was 
the  evidence  of  that  conviction,  he  had  a 
right  to  presume,  which  accounted  for  the' 
altered  tone  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite benches.    They  had  found  it  con- 
venient to  dismiss  from  the  discussion  of 
that  night,  all  reference  to  the  alarming 
dangers  of  a  military  establishment;  dan* 
gers  to  be  viewed  in  the  double  accepta« 
tion,  as  they  were  described,  of  an  ira« 
menee  expense  upon  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  of  extreme  daneer  to  the* 
liberties  of  the  people.    God  forbid  that 
he  should  ever  undervalue  the  danger  of 
standing  armies,  swollen  to  an  unneces- 
sary magnitude,  to  the  constitution ;  but 
no  man  had  that  night  insinuated  the  least 
doubt   but  that  the  fallacious  apprehen- 
sions so  circulated  on  that  point  were  en- 
tirely done  away.    Indeed  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  founded  his  oppo* 
sition  on  totally  .different  srounds*     He 
seemed  dissatisfied  with   the  amount  of 
retrenchment  in  the  proposition  of  hia 
noble  friend.     Yet  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tieman  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
had  admitted  candidly  and  fiiirly,  that  the 
proposition  of  retrenchment  was  less  by 
GOO,00(y.  than  he,  with  the  most  kudable 
scrutiny,   had   anticipated.      Could  the 
House  doubt  that  there  existed  the  sin- 
cerest  disposition  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  pressure  by  every  practicable  eco- 
nomy i    Did  not  the  estimates  in  every 
Item  evince  the  reality  of  that  intention  ? 
Was  there  any  thing  in  the  proceedings 
of  hia  majesty's  government  on  this  sub* 
tect  on  which  any  hon.  gentleman  could 
lav  his  finger,  and  say  "  here  is  a  proof 
of  a  disposition  to  continue  extravagant' 
expenditure?*'     If  any  thing  could  be 
adduced  against  their  conduct,   it  was 
directly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  what  was 
alleged  by  their  political  opponents.    So 
far   firom    the    liberties  of   the    people 
being   menaced,    ^aod    here   he  meant 
nothing  invidious)  it  would  be  found,  that 
the  civd  power  was  suffered  to  act,  until 
it  became  absolutely  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  turbulence  and  insubordination, 
to  call  in  the  militarv  to  their  aid*    Com- 
ing to  that  part  of  the  question,  on  which 
hung  the  difference  of  opinion,  with  res- 
pect to  the  vote  of  this  n^ht,  he  demand- 
ed of  the  gentlemen  opposite,   whether 
they  were  prepared  to  say  (for  the  first 
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ttne  Ae  principle  was  ever  kid  down), 
that  that  daas  of  men,  who,  from  all  time, 
had  tat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  expulsion  of  whom  from  the  House 
wodd  occasion  e  chsnge  in  the  constitn* 
tion,  were  to  be  pointed  out  as  utterly 
unfit  for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  dis- 
oharge  in  that  House?  What  eke  could 
Ae  objection  mean,  which  said  that  snch 
men  were  unfit  for  the  service  of  the 
House  in  a  parliamentary  committee? 
Pursttant  to  advice  from  the  throne,  a 
oemmittee  was  proposed  to  examine  into 
the  situation  of  the  expenditure  and  in* 
oome;  to  see  how  hr  the  civil  and  mili« 

Seatabtishments  could  be 
to  endeavour  to  place  the 
ture  OB  e  leviel  with  the  receipts.  The 
learned  and  Iiod.  gentleman,  however, 
contended  that  the  objeot  of  this  eom*- 
mittee  ought  to  be  to  diminish  the  infin* 
eaoe  of  the  Crewta,  and  that,  therefore, 
official  men  should  be  excluded  fironi  ic 
It  was  a  oiatSer  of  argument,  whether  the 
iofluenoe  of  the  Crown  had  grown  up 
#khhi  the  walls  of  parliament*  If  tried 
even  by  the  test  of  those  who  maintaiDed 
that  it  had, .  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
number  of  persons  holding  office  ni  pariia- 
ment  was  infinitely  diminished,  when  com» 
pared  with  what  he  supposed  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleanan  would  call  the 
best  Usaes  of  the  ceostitutaoa.  When 
oompared  with  the  days  of  the  whiga; 
with  the  time  when  tiie  aeptenaial  biU  was 
pasKd;  when  those  savioiirs  of  liberty^ 
were  in  power;  from  that  time,  down- 
Watds,  an  evident  diminution  in  tlie  nam* 
her  of  official  men  in  pariiament  migfat 
easily  be  shown.  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  therelbre  no  right  to  assume  that  the 
object  of  the  committee  was  to  dioiinisb 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  to  slate 
tetas  a  reason  for  excluding  from  it  of- 
ficial men.  If  a  committee  were  sped* 
ficallyfimned  to  inquire  whether  the  in- 
iuence  of  the  Crown,  had  not  been  in- 
creased, and  ought  not  to  be  duninished, 
then,  indeed,  it  might  be  ri^ht  to  reyeeC 
the  members  of  government;  but  he  de# 
med,  that  the  committee  now  eonten- 

?lated,  had  any  such  object  in  view, 
^hat  was  this  committee  to  be  appointed 
ibr  ?  To  consider  what  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  reduction;  althoogh  'probably 
BO  very  considerable  relief  oould  he  exp 
pected  from  its  labouns.  In  obasrving  on 
that  part  of  his  noble  friend's  spoecbi  in 
vriiich  he  atatedi  that  he  and  his  QoUeagoes 


meant  to  give  op  a  nart  of  their  inoemev 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ebseiTed^ 
with  great  can£mr,  that  It  was  not  the 
amount  of  the  oaorifiee  he  cared  for,  but 
thesentiasent.and  feeling  which  was  dis- 
plaved.  How  was  that  to  be  recoaciliMl 
widi  the  dissatasfrotion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  at  the  scanty  retrench- 
ments of  the  officers  of  the  state?  This 
way  of  receiving  such  a  propostlian,  wao 
not  very  eneoura^og  to  any  frrther  sacri- 
fice, or  to  any  fresh  Instance  of  self*denid* 
Never,  till  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  stated  his  sentiments,  had  reduction 
ia  the  salary  attached  to  dfice,  been  con- 
sidered' in  any  but  in  one'  of  these  two 
ways;  1st,  as  taking  its  share  fairiy  with 
the  other  burthens  of  the  country;  or, 
Sdiy,  as  roaaifisstiog  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration for  the  sufibrings  or  ^e  peopleii 
But  the  faon.asid  learned  gentleman  seemed 
to  thtnkt  that  considerable  relief  might  be 
efected  by  the  reductions  be  spoke  of. 
If,  however,  he  looked  to  the  labonrs  of 
former  committees,  and  exsmined  their 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  rednctiony  he 
would  not  see  any  great  veaaon  for  suppose 
ing,  if  hn  soggestion  wm«  complied  wlth» 
that  it  would  wodace.the  efisct  he  seemed 
to  imagine.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
every  possible,  reduction  ought  not  to  bo 
made.  They  ought  to  take  all  they  ceoMt 
**  Res  valet  quantum  valere  potest :"  but 
stlU,  hn  was  oonvineed,  the  effect  would 
not  he  such  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  expected.  The  only  point 
they  had  to  consider  was»  whether  any 
ledinctsan  cenki  be  made  in  tiie  publio 
expeliditure;  and,  in  that  vibw  of  the 
question,  he  contended,  that  official  men^ 
in  a  fiur  and  reisonable  proportion,  were 
nedcssary  to  the  correctness  of  such  an 
inquiry.  Bnt,  it  waa  said.  If  official  men 
sat  on  the  committee^  It  would  pot  an  end 
to  any  inqukry  that  might  now  be  set  en 
foot,  with  respect  to  irregulsrities  in  thehr 
offices.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  If 
gentlemen  looked  to  the  order-4)ook,  they 
would  find,  that  notices  of  four  motions  m 
that  description  were  siven  for  four  dif- 
forent  days,  with  whidk  the  finance  com- 
Bsittee  oould  not  interfere.  The  present 
time  was  not  advantageous  or  proper  for 
going  Into  a  discussion  on  the  duties  of 
this  committee;  but,  with  respect  to  its 
formation,  It  did  appear  to  him,  that  no 
ground  was  stated  to  show  why  the  House 
should  not  repose  the  same  confidence  in 
it,  that  the?  had  hitherto  pkced  in  com* 
mitteeaof  nuance  end  espenditun;  nor 
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«oidd  he  iee  iolhe  nanet  of  llial  com- 
nitl^  (Md  he  eould  tpeftk  wiihottt  re- 
•ervei  his  ovo  not  beiog  ia  Ihe  number) 
any  one  that  oould  excite  the  mallett 
iuyicion  of  an  inpfoper  bias. 

Mr,  WMerforce^  after  the  best  cenai- 
deraftion  of  the  aubjecti  oould  not  give  an 
entire  approbation  to  the  appointnent  of 
the  eonmittee.    It  would  be  unfiiir  not  to 
acknoMrledge»  that  thesacrifiees  which  the 
Prince  Regent  had  oifeied  to  make  pre- 
aented  an  eaaaaple  worthy  of  imitation  by 
Iheminiatera  of  the  Crown.    The  appoint- 
meiit  eC  a  commtttee  to  jnqaire  into  the 
tedectionf  possible  in  the  oint  and  mUitary 
estsUisbments  was  highly  expedieni;  but 
he  was  much  afmid  mat  no  neport  could 
be  made  to  the  House  in  sufident  time  to 
be  useful  for  present  purpoaes*     His  mind 
waa  pretty  niUy  nuule  up  on  thia  point, 
when  he  hoard  the  noble  lord  say  that  it 
aightait  oneyear,  or  two  years*  or  perhaps 
thm  yearn.     If  that  weiv  Ae  case,  what 
benefit  could  be  expected  to  result  fimn 
its  hboura?  Could  it  be  oFon  expected  to 
Jest  out  ita  fiill  time  ?  Waa  there  not  one 
idtm*  intimately  associated  with  sooh  a  com- 
Miitfei-*-naaBely>  that  the  dissohtion  of 
parliament  would  put  an  endto  itslabonre 
nod  ita. existence?    If  only  the  length  of 
time  were  ceosidefed,  that  akme  was  a 
fveafc  ebjection  to  it.     On  a  former  oooa- 
aion,  en  which  the  Speaker  sat  with  so 
much  abtUtyi  no  report  was  made  till  a 
coosidtfaUe  dme*  after  the  formation  of 
the  oomBsittee.    Hia  right  hen.  friend  had 
admitted  that  if  the  committee  were  ap- 
pointed So  eftKit  a  dnainotien  of  the  infta- 
ence  of  the  Crown,  it  would  be  kuptoper 
that  any  (Aoial  men  ahould  be  compre- 
hended in  it.    Now,  in  hia  opinioe,  the 
principle  applied  eeually  to  the  present 
hteTvf^  ft  wiS  Bide  a  diM^  qae». 
tion?  Wbelherornotcertainafiioesshould 
exist,  did  it  not  clearly  affect  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  ?   With  respect  to  the  infti»- 
eooe  of  the  Crown,  he  contended,  in  oppe- 
akion  to  the  ri^t  hon.  gentleman  who 
apoke  laaty  that  it  had  increased  very  con- 
aiderably  of  late  years.      Perhaps  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Crown  in  parli^ 
ment  might  be  less  than  formerly,  but 
when  he  considcrad  the  great  increase  of 
our  establishments,  military,  nseral,  and 
fiseal,  together  with  onr  vastcobnid  pes* 
eessioosy  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
theinfluence  of  the  Crown  was  exceedingly 
nogmeated.    It  in  fact  met  every  men 
every  where.    He  believed  however,  that 
the  re-ectton  waa  greater  than  the  action ; 


and  that  the  tery  attempt  to  augment  it» 
would  lend  to  weaken  its  legitimate  e&ct. 
While  he  deprecated  as  much  as  any  man 
those  attempts  which  had  been  made  So 
inflnme  the  public  mind,  and  excite  a  con- 
temptfer  our  excellentconstitution  ( whiehp 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said,  was  the  only  form  of  government  that 
could  secure  the  happiness  and  independ- 
ence of  a  nation  ),  he  by  no  means  granted 
that  the  way  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
tfa^  ssfibrittgs,  and  to  quiet  tlieir  minds» 
waa  fay  refusing  to  make  such. diminutions 
in  e«ei7  department  as  could  be  eftcted 
adtboat  injury  to  the  public  service.    It 
was  of  extreme  importance  with  regard  So 
the  estimation  in  which  parliament  was  to 
be  held  by  the  people,  that  it  should  aet 
in  a  ws^  to  secure  their  goodi  opinion  and 
eonfidence.     Their  tempers  might  be  a 
little  soured  by  their  suftrings;  and  they 
might,  under  the  influenoe  of  sneh  feelings, 
look  with  jealousy  on  a  committee  so  ap- 
pointed, as  not  to  hold  out  any  hope  of 
substantial  relief.    So  great  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  any  members  of  the.  committee 
to  maintain  opinions  different  from    the 
wishes  of  the  government ;  and  therefore, 
while  be  acceded  to  the  fint  proposition^ 
Bat  the  appointment  of  a  committee  gene- 
rally, he  heartily  wished  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent proceeaing-serae  mode  might  be 
adopted  better  calculated  to  produce  ona- 
i^mity  than  the  nomination  of  the  noUe 
lord:;   and  that  all  parties  would  join  in 
trying  to  make  the  proposed  committee 
effiective.    He  did  not  expect  that  uay 
thmg  wonid  satisfy  the  really  disaftcted: 
but  he  should  be  soriy,  that  those  who 
loved  tlie  constitution,  although  distrem 
might  have  soured  then:  temper  a  little, 
diookl  hare  an  opportunity  of  saying,  that 
such   a  committee  had  been  formed  m 
cqM  produce  no  useful  efect* 

Mr.  Ferey  FUxgerald  observed,  that  an 
hon.  member  adverting  to  a  report  on  the 
table,  had  stated,  as  a  proof  that  economy 
was  not  attended  to,  that  a  sinecure  had 
been  preserved  for  him,  because  he  bad 
refosed  another  office,  the  salary  of  which 
had  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  he  had  alluded  to  a 
statement  in  the  public  priau,  which  ssft 
forth,  that  the  right  boo.  gentleman  was 
to  be  remunerated  by  a  place,  the  salavy 
of  whidi  was  equal  to  tnat  ori^ally  Ihk 
tended  for  the  vice-treasurenhip,  wMeh 
latter  aituation  had  been  given  to  another 
persen« 
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Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  said,  that,  up  to  the 
present  period,  he  had  cot,  directly  or  in- 
directly, reason  to  suppose,  from  any  per- 
son connected  with  his  majesty's  govero- 
■nent,  that  the  office  was  intended  for  him. 
On  whatever  principle  he  had  thought 
proper  to  retire  from  the  office  he' held 
under  the  Irish  government,  those  who 
best  knew  him  would  say,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  be  ashamed  of  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion. 

Sir  r.  Adand  thought,  that  the  object 
of  the  committee  could  not  be  attained, 
unless  official  men,  capable  of  entering 
into  the  details  of  expenditure,  were  at- 
tached to  it ;  neither  did  he  believe  it 
would  answer  the  end  proposed,  unless 
aome  of  those  who  were  in  the  habits  of 
opposing  ministers,  and  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  investigate  the  expenses  of  the 
statCy  were  also  engaged  in  the  examina- 
tion. He  was  of  opinion,  that  no  imputa- 
tions should  be  thrown  out  against  an 
overture,  fairly  made,  as  this  appeared  to 
be.  Therefore,  he  should  give  his  vote  Tor 
the  proposition  as  originally  made ;  and  he 
would  follow  that  up  by  a  suggestion  for 
reducing  the  official  men  on  the  commit- 
tee to  such  a  number  as  had  heretofore 
been  usual.  At  present  he  conceived,  a 
greater  proportion  of  official  influence 
was  sougnt  to  be  attached  to  the  commit- 
tee, than  was  customary  or  proper. 

Lord  Loicellts  rose  amidst  loud  calls 
for  the  question.  He  said  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  detain  the  House  for  more 
than  two  minutes^  but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote. 
He,  for  one,  derived  great  satisfaction  from 
the  statements  which  had  that  night  been 
made  on  the  part  of  ministers,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  when  they  went  forth  to 
the  people,  they  would  diffuse  very  general 
aatbfaction  all  over  the  country.  He  knew 
that  in  some  cases  it  had  been  said  *'con- 
cession  was  the  parent  of  demand,'*  but  he 
doubted  not  the  House  would  know  how 
to  refuse  with  proper  firmness  what  it 
would  not  become  them  to  grant.  Doing 
this,  however,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  take 
into  consideration  the  burthens  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  lighten  them  as  much  as  they 
could  #ith  sflfety.  Concessions  like  those 
which  had  been  that  night  announced; 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  the  country, 
and  he  thought  it  benoved  every  one  who 
had  it  in  his  power,  to  follow  the  example 
which  had  been  set.  For  himself,  he  be- 
lieved ministers  to  be  sincere  in  their  pro- 
feisionii  and  was  convinced  the  plaoi  sog- 


gested  for  the  relief  of  the  public  were 
meant  to  be  carried  into  elfecr.    On  the 
question,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  oon»- 
mittee,  he  must  say  he  thought  it  would 
jpve  greater  satisftction  to  the  country,  if 
It  were  made  to  include  fewer  names  of 
men  in  office.   He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  ^ 
proposed  members  of  the  committeeibut  sus- 
picion would  be  excited  out  of  doors,  which 
might  be  done  away  if  the  hint,  he  had 
just  thrown  out  were  acted  upon.    If  so 
many  official  men  were  named  to  be  of  the 
committee,  suspicion  would  be  excited  of 
the  motives  both  of  those  who  appointed 
it,  and  of  those  who  accepted  seats  in  it. 
He  believed  injustice  would  be  done  to 
both,  by  those  who  entertained  such  feel- 
ings, as  he  was  confident  any  complaint 
of  unfairness  in  the  prosecution  of  the  in- 
tended inquiry,  would  meet  with  a  very 
difterent  reception  in  that  House  from 
what  some  persons  might  be  taught  to 
expect.    But  assured  as  he  was  of  this, 
with  the  view  he  took  of  the  subject,  he 
could  not  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
now  before  them,  but  with  this  qualifica- 
tion, that  whenever  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee should  come  forward,  and  state  that 
he,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  had  met 
with  any  attempt  to  throw  obstruction,  im- 
properly in  his  way,  or  whenever  a  state- 
ment should  be  made  that  went  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  conduct  of  ministers  with 
respect  to  the  committee,  he  would  sup- 
port any  motion  that  might  be  made  to 
correct  the  evil,  or  to  give  the  committer 
further  powers.    It  was  with  a  determina- 
tion to  act  up  to  this  resolution  that  he 
should  give  his  vote'  that  night,  and  he 
thought  it  was  open  for  every  member  on 
the  present  occasion  to  take  the  same  line 
of  conduct.    The  distress  of  the  country 
was  certainly  great,  but  he  thought  they 
had  reason  to  hope  theyhad  seen  the  worst. 
He  trusted  that  our  export  trade  would 
revive,  and  living  as  he  did  in  a  county 
where  manufactures  were  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent,  he  had  some  means  of 
knowing  what  our  situation  was  in  this 
respect.    One  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
stagnation  which  had  been  experienced 
was  the  circumstance  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets having  been  overstocked.    This,  he 
ventured  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  would 
not  long  continue  to  act  against  us ;   and 
indeed  he  believed  things  were  already 
somewhat  better  than  they  had  been.  Com- 
merce might  speedily  revive  and  flourish 
aa  heretofore ;  at  present  they  had  only 
to  hope  that  this  would  be  the  case»    Ha 
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repeated,  it  wm  bie  detenntnation  to  give 
his  rote  for  the  committee  as  at  present 
compoied ;  bat  be  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stoody  that  if  an  J  complaint  respeoltng  the 
moneof  ita  prooeedings,  though  of  the 
most  trifling  natore,  should  be  brought 
bdTorethe  House*  he shodd  be  disposed- 
to  give  a  motion  founded  on  it,  his  best 
support. 

ran  Pantanby  said,  that  with  the  great- 
est personal  respect  for  the  hon.  baronet^ 
and  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spokeoi 
'  he  could  not  help  stating  that  he  did  not 
uodersrand  their  arguments ;  for  they  both 
condemned  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  yet  declared  their  intention  of 
voting  for  it.    The  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  was,  how  they 
could  best  attain  the  object  proposed? 
wbic^  was  stated,  on  all  sides,  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  anxiety  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  parliament.      The 
noble  lord  proposed  a  single  committee  to 
examine  into  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  country ;  and  the  hon.  member 
from  Hertford  suggested  the  propriety  of 
appointing  two  committees,  one  to  inves- 
t^ate  the  expenditure,  and  the  other  to 
examine  the  income.    The  point  for  de- 
cbion  then  was,  whether  they  should  have 
two  committees  or  one  ?    The  hon.  baro- 
net And  the  noble  lord  thought  that  the 
assistance  of  official  men  was  necessary 
OD  the  committee ;  and  if  the  labours  of 
the  oommiitee  were  confined,  in  the  first 
instance,    to    the   consideration    of  the 
national  income,  he  should  very  much 
agree  with  them.    Biit,  with  respect  to  a 
committee  for  the  investigation  of  expen« 
ditare,  the  most  improper  members  were 
those  holding  places  under  government. 
Id  the  present  state  of  distress  and  cQs- 
content,  expedition  in  their  proceedings 
was  the  surest  way  by  which  they  could 
convince  the  people  that  they  were  intent 
on  diminishing  their  burthens.  He  would, 
then,  ask,  which  was  more  likely  to  arrive 
aooner  at  the  termination  of  the  projected 
ioq|uiry,  one  or  two  committees  ?    They 
all  Knew  the  attempts  that  were  made  to 
traduce  public  men,  and  to  malign  our 
most  venerable  institutions.    Why,  then, 
were  not  means  taken  to  show  the  people 
that  these  were  base  ^umnies,  and  to 
prove  to  them,  that  the  legislator  meant 
to  lose  DO  time,  and  to  leave  no  effort  un- 
tried, in  Older  to  reduce  their  burthens 
aa  much  as  possible?  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  fafiB  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  that  House;  and  to  render  it 
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capable  of  producing  the  salvation  of  the 
country,  it  was  necessary,  it  was  indis- 
penaiMe,  that  they  should  manifest  a  de- 
teemlnation  to  alleviate  the  burdiens  of 
the  people.  The  noMe  lord  had  that  night 
staled  what  gave  him  very  great  pleasure. 
He  had  acquainted  them  with  the  dispo-  • 
sition  of  the  iiiustrieus  personage  at  the' 
head  of  the  state  to  contract  his  expenses^ 
which  would  certainly  produce  great  pub- 
lic benefit.    Such  a  communication  oi%ht 
to  have  come  sooner.    But  he  would 
rather  thank  ministers  for  what  they  had 
now  done,  than  reproach-  them  for  what 
they  had  formerly  neglected   to  efiiect. 
The  noble  lord  stated,  that  persons  hold-  ' 
ing  offices  were  willins  to  give  up  a  part  of 
their  emoluments.    He  approved  of  this 
determination— they  owea  it  to  the  coun- 
tfj'-^but  he  thought  the  sacrifice  ought 
to  go  farther  than  the  noble  lord  had  repre-  l 
sented.    There  was  no  person  receiving' 
considerable  emoluments  who  ought  not 
to  make  a  great  sacrifice—and  he  spoke 
with  confidence  on  this  point,  because  he 
was  an  interested  person.    Tlie  reduction ' 
proposed  appeared!  to  him  not  to  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but  he  desired  from  no  man  a  sa- 
crifice he  would  not  make  himself.  There 
was  no  nan  whose  private  means  could* 
less  affi>rd  extensive  sacrifices,  but  still  he 
would  make   them   with  pleasure.      It 
would  be  vain  for  him  to  say  that  any 
sacrifice  he  could  o&r  would  greatly  be- 
nefit the  country ;  but,  if  what  he  would 
cheerfully  do  was  followed  up,  in  the  same 
spirit,  by  others,  it  would  tend  to  alleviate 
tne  pumic  burthens.     It  would,  besides, 
teach  Uiis  great  lesson  to  the  people,  that 
those  who  derived  emoluments  under  the 
Crown,  were  not  that  set  of  robbers  and 
plunderers  which  malignant    men    had 
stated  them  to  be.    It  would  show  them, 
on  the  contrary,  that  when  the  public 
exigency  required  it,  thejr  would  cheer- 
fully step  forward  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  the 
iocom^tax  was  a  fair  criterion  to  go  bj, 
and  that  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  was 
sufficient.    He  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  thought 
the  value  of  money  a  better  criterion— 
and,  he  believed,  90/.  would  do  more  now, 
than  100/.  a  year  or  two  ago.    Therefore, 
he  should  propose^  that  the  salaries  to  be 
paid  in  future  should  be  regulated  by  the 
relative  value  of  money,  four  years  since 
and  now.    He  begged  to  be  understood, 
in  saying  this,  that  ne  was  aware  of  uiany 
sitnations  held  by  persons  under  govern- 
ment, the  emoluments  of  which  were  so 
(X) 
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finally  that  it  would  he  cruel  to  take  any 
thing  from  them.  His  idea  was,  to  make 
auob  a  rate  of  reduciion  on  the  salaries  of 
persons  getting  beyond  a  certain  sum,  as 
would  prove  to  all  classes  that  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  tax  the  people  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  were  ready  to  sa- 
crifice their  comforts  for  the  general  good 
of  society. 

Mr.  Gooch  orofessed  himself  as  strong 
an  advocate  flir  economy,  and  as  fully 
convinced  as  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
that  much  must  be  done,  and  be  done 
speedily:  he  had  expressed  himself  to 
tnat  effect  in  the  course  of  the  last  session, 
but  the  statement  which  had  now  been 
made  by  the  noble  lord  was  completely 
satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  Calcraji  was  surprised  beyond 
measure  at  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down ;  he  had  called  to  recollec- 
tion what  had  passed  last  seuion ;  he  bad 
expressed  himself  a  friend  to  economy 
and  to  speedy  reform  and  relief;  and  yet 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  committee  of  the 
noble  lord  which. might  sit  three  years; 
this  he  deemed  a  spe^y  relief;  he  wished 
a  reform  in  the  offices  of  state»and  he  was 
satisfied  with  a  committee  containing 
seven  placemen,  who  were  thus  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  themselves !  He  congratu- 
lated the  constituents  of  the  hon.  identic- 
nsnn;  but  he  should  be  much  surprised  if 
they  were  satisfied  with  such  tardy  re- 
trenchment and  such  ambieuous  reform. 
He  thought  the  proposal  of  a  noble  lord 
to  support  any  member  who  proposed  an 
amendment  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  wholly  inefficacious. 

The  question  being  put»  *'  That  the 
words  proposed  to  beleft  out  stand  part 
of  the  question/'  the  House  divided : 

Ayes .,..,.„• f  10 

Noes » ^ 117 

Majority  95 
The  main  question  being  then  pat  and 
agreed  to,  lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to 
name  the  committee.  On  lord  Binning 
being  named,  Mr.  Tremayne  was  pro- 
posed in  his  stead.  On  this  a  diTuion 
took  place : 

Por  lord  Binning ^ 178 

For  Mr.  Tremayne 136 

Majority  for  lord  Binning      42 
On  Mr.  Huskisson  being  named,  Mr. 
Tremayne   was  prc^posed  ia  his  stead. 
Upon  this  a  division  took  place ; 
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For  Mr.  Huskisson 180 

For  Mr.  Tremayne 129 

Majority  for  Mr.  Huskisson       51 

^  When  the  name  of  sir  J.  Sebright  was 
proposed, 

Sir  John  Sebright  said,  that  he  had  been 
named  by  the  present  ministers  a  member 
of  the  civil  list  committee,  but  they  re« 
fused  the  powers  necessary  to  render  it 
effective,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  gross  dda-' 
sion  upon  the  publia  That  he  considered 
the  present  committee  to  be  also  a  gross 
imposition,  and  that  he  would  not  put  his 
foot  into  a  committee  so  constituted,  as 
by  so  doing  he  shoald  be  lending  his  aid 
to  mislead  and  delude  the  public.  That 
he  was  as  hostile  as  any  man  to  the  fisic- 
tious  and  misguided  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  that  BOW  was  the  time,  when  it 
became  the  imperative  duty  of  all  inde- 
pendent members  and  country  gentlemen 
to  come  forward,  and  to  support  such 
measures  as  woidd  conciliate  and  gire 
satisfaction  to  the  rational  and  moderate 
part  of  the  community.  He  therefore 
declined  to  be  a  member. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  present 
committee  had  the  powers  which  had  been 
refused  to  the  civil  list  committee. 

Sir  John  Sebright-^l  am  aware  of  that, 
but  I  owe  it  to  my  country  not  to  contri- 
bute to  practise  a  gross  and  scandalous 
delusion  upon  the  public. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  his  health 
would  not  allow  of  his  resular  attendance; 
but  that  even  if  that  objection  did  not 
exist,  he  thought  that  the  constitution  of 
the  committee  was  such,  as  not  to  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  country. 

The  names  of  sir  J.  »sbright,  lord 
Morpeth,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Lone,  and 
lord  Stanley,  were  withdrawn.  Tne  foU 
lowing  are  the  names  of  the  members 
appointed  to  form  the  committee:  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Tiemey, 
the  ChanoeDor  of  the  Exchequer,  lord 
Binning,  Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham,  sir  John 
Newport,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Hart  I^yis,  lir 
Geor^  Clerk,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr. 
Htiskisson,  Mr.  Tremayne,  Mr.  Nicholson 
Calvert,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Mr.  Cart^ 
Wright,  Mr.  Holford,  Mr.  E.  Littleton^ 
Lord  Clive,  Mr.  Gooch,  sir  T.  Adand. 
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Maurice  FktgeraU  teeing  the  secretary 
ibr  Ireland  in  his  place,  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  moving  for  a  return  of  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  consumed  by  the  distillers  of 
Ireland  since  the  last  commencement  of 
distillation,  and  also  for  an  account  of  the 
quantity  of  grain  exported  from  Ireland 
amce  the  1st  of  September  last.  He 
stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  late 
rigorous  season,  the  poor  of  Ireland  were 
rMuoed  to  extreme  dbtress  for  want  of 
food;  that  the  crop  of  potatoes,  their  usual 
means  of  subsistence,  had  in  general  been 
▼eiy  deficient;  and  that  as  oats  were  the 
only  substitute  to  which  they  could  look, 
the  consumption  of  them  in  distillation  and 
their  free  exportation  were  attended  with 
▼ery  injurious  consequences.  The  subject 
thereibre  became  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  the  House  should  turn  a  vigilant  and 
cautious  eye  to  ita  results.  He  should  be 
Tery  unwdling  on  other  occasions  to  in- 
terrupt the  distOlation  from  grain,  as  it 
aSMrcted  a  great  «id  beneficial  assistance 
to  the  fiirmers ;  but,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  attended  with  danger- 
oua  consequences  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people^  and  no  partial  considerations 
should  stand  in  opposition  to  their  means 
of  exbtence.  This  principle  of  benevo- 
lence was  more  imperatively  demanded 
ham  the  House  in  respect  to  Ireland,  as 
the  DOor  of  that  country  were  not  entitled, 
by  law,  to  call  for  parochial  assistance. 
The  distresses  of  the  lower  classes  in  that 
country  could  look  for  consolation  only  to 
-the  sympathy  of  the  higher,  and  it  must 
•be  known  to  the  House  how  very  limited 
that  source  of  relief  had  become,  by  the 
▼ery  ^neral  absence  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  that  country. 

mr.  Ped  expressed  his  willingness  to 
afford  every  information  in  his  power  to 

•  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  he  feared 
that  the  returns  must,  from  their  nature, 
be  extremely  defective,  and  therefore  un- 

•  aaiiafactory.  it  would,  however,  be  seen 
from  them,  that  the  consumption  of  grain 
by  distillation  was  far  from  oeing  as  great 
MB  was  senerally  imagined;  and  he  assured 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  after  all 
the  inquuies  he  was  enabled  to  make  into 
the  state  of  the  late  harvest,  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  impolicy  of  suspendmg 
the  distiDation  from  grain  in  Ireland.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  when,  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  had  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  suspend  distfllation  in  Ire- 
land, the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun* 
Iries  were  widely  different  from  what  they 


were  at  present;  but  if  distillation  irere 
now  suspended  in  Ireland,  while  it  was 
permitted  in  England,  the  English  distiUer 
would  have  the  command  of  the  Irish 
market,  and  thereby  enjoy  an  unfair  ad« 
vantage.  He  touchea  slightly  on  the 
serious  injury  that  would  result  to  the 
revenue  if  such  a  measure  were  adopted ; 
but  laying  aside  that  consideration,  he 
contended  that  the  suspension  of  legal 
distillation  would  not  prevent  the  con- 
sumption of  grain,  as  the  illegal  traffic 
would  again  commence,  bringing  with  it 
its  long  train  of  moral  erils,  while  the 
superior  expettness  of  the  legal  distiller 
would  produi^e  more  spirit  and  consume 
less  grain  than  the  others. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

PXTITIOKS  RSSPBCTIHa  RbFORM,  ftc.3 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  rose  to  present  a  peti-* 
tion  from  tne  town  and  pansh  of  Dysart, 
in  Fifeshire,  signed  by  1,200  persons, 
praying  for  a  reA>rm  in  parliament.  He 
remarked  on  the  very  great  distress  suf- 
fered by  every  class  of  the  community, 
and  could  not  avoid  saying,  that  as  minis- 
ters were  well  apprized  of  its  existence, 
they  had  acted  very  injudiciously  in  in- 
troducing that  mockery  of  a  committee 
for  inquinr,  which  could  but  ill  come  up 
to  the  distresses  of  the  people.  He 
avowed  himself  a  firm  fKend  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  but  protested  against  the 
wild  doctrine  of  universal  sufiirage,  which 
had  appeared  so  very  prevalent. 

Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  petition  from 
Kilmarnock.  He  said,  he  was  certain 
that  no  man  in  that  House  would  assert 
that  Scotland  was  represented.  The  gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  from  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  might  as  well  be  said  to 
represent  New  Holland  as  Scotland.  It 
was  true  that  the  people  might,  under  the 
severity  of  distress,  mistake  the  real  re« 
medy,  but  that  could  be  no  argument  why 
no  remedy  should  be  applied.  The  peti- 
tion stated,  that  seats  m  the  House  of 
Commons  were  bought  and  sold  like 
tickets  for  the  openu 

Mr.  PeUr  Moore  presented  a  petition 
from  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  It  not  only,  prayed 
for  parliamentary  reform,  but  complained 
ef  not  being  represented  in  parliament. 
It  had. been  a^eed  to  in  a  most  numerous 
meeting,  distinguished  by^the  greatest 
order. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  bearing  his  hon.  friend  state  that 
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time  tiie  prmciple  was  ever  kid  down), 
that  Ast  gIub  m  men,  who,  from  all  time, 
had  Mt  m  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  expulsion  of  whoa  from  the  House 
wodd  occBSBon  «  disnge  in  the  constko^ 
tioo,  were  to  be  pointed  out  as  utterly 
unfit  for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  die- 
oharge  in  that  House  I  What  dee  oould 
the  objection  mean,  which  said  thait  such 
men  were  unfit  for  the  service  of  the 
House  in  a  parliamentary  committee  2 
Pursuant  to  Mvice  from  the  throne,  a 
oemmittee  was  proposed  to  examine  into 
the  situation  of  the  expenditure  and  in* 
eome;  to  see  how  far  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary eatabliahments  could  be  diminished; 
ted  to  endeavour  to  place  the  expendi* 
tore  on  a  level  with  the  receipts*  The 
learned  and  hon.  gendeman,  however, 
contended  that  the  objeqt  of  this  com*^ 
mittee  ought  to  be  to  diminish  the  influx 
OBoe  of  the  Crowti,  and  that,  therefiire, 
<ifficidi  men  should  be  exduded  from  it. 
It  was  a  itaatltor  of  argument,  whether  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  had  gvown  up 
iritfaMi  the  welb  of  parliament.  If  tried 
even  by  the  test  of  those  who  maintained 
that  it  had,  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
number  of  persona  holding  office  in  parKa^ 
ment  was  infinitely  diminished,  when  com» 
pared  with  what  he  supposed  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentleaoan  would  call  the 
best  tiaws  of.  the  constitutaon.  When 
oompared  with  die  dayi  of  the  whiga; 
with  the  time  when  the  aeptemdal  bill  was 
paawd;  when  those  savumrs  of  liberty 
were  in  power;  from*  that  time,  down- 
Wasds,  an  evident  diminution  in  the  num» 
ber  of  offidal  men  in  parliaKnent  might 
easily  be  sfaoMrn.  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  tfaerefiwe  no  right  to  amume  that  the 
object  of  the  committee  was  to  diaainisb 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  to  state 
that  as  a  reason  for  exduding  fisom  it  of- 
ficial men.  If  a  committee  were  aped* 
fically  fimned  to  inquire  whether  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  Crown,  had  not  been  in- 
creased, and  ought  not  to  be  dimiBished, 
^en,  indeed,  it  might  be  ri^ht  to  refect 
Hie  members  of  government ;  but  he  de» 
Bied,  that  the  committee  now  conteao- 
plated,  had  any  such  object  in  loew. 
What  was  this  committee  to  be  appointed 
for  ?  To  consider  what  couhi  be  done  in 
the  way  of  reduction;  although  'probably 
BO  very  considerable  rdief  coula  be  exp 
pected  from  iu  laboun.  In  observing  on 
that  part  of  his  noUe  friend's  speedi,  in 
idiich  he  atatedi  that  he  and  hi^  eaUeagoes 


meant  to  give  up  amrt  of  tbdr  ittoemei 
the  right  hoBi.  gentleman  had  itbsenredi 
with  great  caB&nr«  that  it  was  not  the 
amount  of  the  aacrifita  he  cared  ft>r,  but 
thesentiflsent.and  feeMog  which  was  dls- 
phived»  How  was  that  to  be  reconciled 
willi  the  dissalisfiratien  of  the  hon*  and 
learned  gentleman,  at  theecanty  retranob** 
meats  of  the  officers  of  the  stated  Thia 
way  of  reodving  such  a  proposttioD,  waa 
not  very  encouraging  to  any  ftitfaer  sacri- 
fice, or  to  any  fresh  instance  of  sdf-deniaL 
Never,  till  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  stated  his  sentimenta,  had  reducdon 
in  the  salary  attached  to  office,  been  con« 
sidered'  in  any  but  in  one'  of  these  two 
ways;  Ist,  as  taking  its  share  fairly  with 
the  other  burthens  of  the  country;  or, 
8dly,  as  roaaifissting  sympathy  and  com- 
mjaeration  for  the  sufibrtngs  or  |he  people. 
But  the  hon.and  leamedgentleman  seemed 
to  think,  that  oonaideraUe  rdief  might  be 
efected  by  the  reductions  he  spoke  of* 
If,  however,  he  looked  to  the  labours  of 
ftrmer  committees,  and  examined  their 
epinioB  on  the  subject  of  rednctioo^  he 
would  not  see  any  great  teaaon  for  suppoa* 
ittg,  if  ha  saggestion  were  oomphed  wltb» 
that  it  would  mfodace  the  eflect  he  seemed 
to  imiq^inew  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  tlm 
every  possible  reduction  oudit  not  to  be 
made.  They  ought  to  take  sll  they  cedd  t 
**  Res  vdet  ipiantam  vakre  potest :"  but 
still,  he  was  convinced,  the  effect  would 
not  be  sndi  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentlennm  expected.  The  ody  pomt 
they  had  to  coDsider  was>  whether  any 
redwctien  cooU  be  made  in  tiie  publm 
expetditure;  and^  in  that  inbw  of  the 
question,  he  contended^  that  officid  men, 
in  a  fiur  aad  roiaonabte  proportion,  were 
Becessary  to  the  correctness  of  such  aa 
inquiry*  But,  it  waa  add,  if  officid  men 
sat  on  the  committee^  it  wodd  put  an  end 
to  any  inquiry  that  might  now  be  set  on 
foot,  with  respect  to  irregularities  in  their 
offices*  But  that  waa  not  the  case.  If 
gendemen  looked  to  the  order<4K>ok,  they 
wodd  find,  that  notices  of  four  motions  m* 
that  description  were  siven  for  four  dif* 
forent  days,  with  whi<m  the  finance  com* 
mittee  could  not  interfere.  The  present 
time  waa  not  advantageous  or  proper  for 
gdng  into  a  discussion  on  the  duties  of 
this  comidttee;  but,  with  respect  to  its 
formation,  it  did  appear  to  hhn,  that  no 
ground  was  stated  to  show  why  the  House 
should  not  repose  the  same  confidence  in 
it,  that  thoT  had  hitherto  phced  in  com* 
mitteeaof  nnaBoe  and  expendituve;  nor 
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nitlee  (end  he  could  ipeak  without  re- 
•erve»  bis  own  not  beiog  in  the  Bumber) 
any  ooe  that  could  excite  the  smallest 
auapicioD  of  an  impxoper  hiaB« 

Mr.  fViUerforce,  after  the  best  censi- 
deralioo  of  the  subjecti  could  not  ^ve  an 
entire  apiurohetton  to  the  appointment  of 
the  committee.    It  would  be  unfidr  not  to 
acknovledgei  that  theaacrifiees  which  the 
Prince  ftegent  had  ofi»ed  to  make  pre- 
eented  an  example  wortlqr  of  imitation  by 
the  miniatera  of  the  Grown.    The  appoint- 
ment eC  a  comasittee  to  inquire  into  the 
ledjuctioee  possible  in  die  citit  and  militafy 
estaUtlbments  was  highly  expedient;  but 
he  waa  much  afraid  mat  no  neport  could 
be  made  to  the  House  in  auficient  time  to 
be  useful  for  present  purposes*     His  mind 
waa  pretty  rally  made  up  on  this  point, 
when  he  haard  the  noble  lord  say  that  it 
aightait  one  year,  or  two  yeen«  or  perhaps 
three  yearn.      If  that  were  ^e  case,  what 
benefit  could  be  expected  to  result  from 
its  laboura?  Could  it  be  even  expected  to 
last  out  ita  fell  time  ?  Wee  there  not  one 
idea<  intimately  associated  with  auoh  a  com- 
mittee'^  namnly,  that  tbe  dlssohiiioB  of 
parliament  would  put  an  endto  its  labours 
end  its.existenoe?    If  only  the  length  of 
time  were  censidesed,  that  alone  waa  a 
great  abjection  to  it.     On  a  former  oooar 
aioo,  en  which  the  Speaker  sat  with  so 
much  abilityt  no  report  was  made  tiU  a 
considcniUe  time  after  the  formation  of 
the  comBailtee.    His  right  ban.  friend  had 
admitted  that  if  the  committee  were  ap- 
pointed So  eflbot  a  diminotiee  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  it  would  be  improper 
that  aaiy  official  men  should  be  oomprfr- 
bended  in  it.    Now,  in  hia  opinioa,  the 
principle  applied  equally  to  the  present 
case.    When  it  was  made  a  direct  ques- 
tioo?  Whetberor  not  certain  affioeashoakl 
exist,  did  it  not  clearly  affed  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  i  With  respect  to  the  infl»>- 
enoe  of  the  Crown,  he  contended,  in  oppe- 
aition  to  the  ri^t  hon.  gentkman  who 
epoke  last,  that  it  had  increased  very  con- 
aiderably  of  late  years.      Perhaps  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Crown  in  parlia- 
ment might  be  less  than  fennei4y,  but 
when  he  consklcied  tbe  great  inoreaae  of 
our  estahMshments,  militery,  nsval,  and 
fiscal,  tofjether  with  our  vaatcdonidl  pes* 
aeasiona,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
theinfliience  of  the  Crown  was  exceedingly 
aegmented*    It  in  fact  met  every  man 
every  where.    He  believed  however,  tbat 
the  re-action  waa  greater  than  tie  action ; 
i 


would  lend  to  wosken  iu  legitimate  eftct. 
While  he  deprecated  as  much  as  any  man 
thoae  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
inflame  the  public  mind,  and  excite  a  con- 
temptlbr  our  excellent  constitution  (  which, 
as  tne  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said,  waa  the  only  form  of  government  that 
could  secure  the  happinen  and  independ- 
ence of  a  nation),  he  by  no  means  granted 
that  the  way  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
th^  suftimgB,  and  to  quiet  their  minds, 
waa  by  refusing  to  make  such  diminutions 
in  eveqr  department  as  could  be  efiected 
without  injury  to  the  public  service.    It 
was  of  extreme  importance  with  regard  So 
die  estimation  in  which  parliament  was  to 
be  held  by  the  people,  fliat  it  sboidd  act 
iea  wsgr  to  secure  their  good* opinion  and 
confidence.     Their  tempers  might  be  a 
little  soured  by  their  sufierings ;  and  they 
miglit,  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings, 
look  with  jeriousy  on  a  committee  so  ap- 
pointed, as  not  to  hold  out  any  hope  of 
substantial  relief.    So  great  waa  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown^  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  any  members  of  the  committee 
to  maintain  opinions  difierent  from   the 
wishes  of  the  government ;  and  therefore, 
while  he  acceded  to  the  &at  propositionj 
fiir  the  appointment  of  a  committee  gene- 
rally, he  iieartily  wished  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent proceeding  •Sonne  mode  migfat  be 
adopted  better  calculated  to  produce  una- 
nimity than  the  nomination  of  the  aoUe 
lordt;  and  that  all  parties  would  join  in 
trying  to  make  the  proposed  committee 
enctive.    He  did  not  expect  tbat  mxf 
thing  would  satisfy  the  really  disaiected : 
but  he  should  be  sorry,  that  those  wlib 
loved  tlie  constitution,  although  distrem 
might  have  soured  their  temper  a  little, 
shouM  have  an  opportunity  of  saying,  that 
such   a  committee  had  been  (ormed  as 
ceiM  produce  no  useful  eftct. 

Mr.  Vesey  FUzgerM  observed,  that  an 
hon.BMmber  adverting  to  a  report  on  the 
table,  had  stated,  as  a  proof  that  economy 
was  not  attended  to,  that  a  sinecure  had 
been  preserved  for  him,  because  he  had 
refiued  another  ofiice,  the  salary  of  which 
had  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  he  had  alluded  to  a 
statement  in  the  public  priau,  which  sat 
forth,  that  the  right  hon.  gentlemasi  was 
to  be  remunerated  by  a  place,  the  salary 
of  which  was  equal  to  that  ori^nally  ia^* 
tended  for  the  vice-treasurership,  Mich 
latter  aicuaUon  had  been  gtvea  to  aaotber 
persen* 
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Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald  said,  that,  up  to  the 
present  period,  he  had  not,  directly  or  in- 
directly, reason  to  suppose,  from  any  per- 
son connected  with  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, that  the  office  was  intended  for  him. 
Oa  whatever  principle  he  had  thought 
proper  to  retire  from  the  office  he^held 
under  the  Irish  government,  those  who 
best  knew  him  would  say,  that  he  had  bo 
right  to  be  ashamed  of  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion. 

Sir  T.  Adand  thought,  that  the  object 
of  the  committee  could  not  be  attained, 
unless  official  men,  capable  of  entering 
into  the  details  of  expenditure,  were  at- 
tached to  it ;  neither  did  he  believe  it 
would  answer  the  end  proposed,  unless 
some  of  those  who  were  in  the  habits  of 
opposing  ministers,  and  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  investigate  the  expenses  of  the 
•tate,  were  also  engaged  in  the  examina- 
tion. He  was  of  opinion,  that  no  imputa- 
tions should  be  thrown  out  against  en 
overture,  fairly  made,  as  this  appeared  to 
be.  Therefore,  he  should  give  nis  vote  for 
the  proposition  as  originally  made ;  and  he 
would  follow  that  up  by  a  suggestion  for 
reducing  the  official  men  on  the  commit- 
tee to  such  a  number  as  had  heretofore 
been  usual.  At  present  he  conceived,  a 
■greater  proportion  of  official  influence 
was  sought  to  be  attached  to  the  commit- 
tee, than  was  customary  or  proper. 

Lord  LasceUci  rose  amidst  loud  calls 
for  the  question.  He  said  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  detain  the  House  for  more 
than  two  minutesi  but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote. 
He,  for  one,  derived  great  satisfaction  from 
the  statements  which  had  that  night  been 
made  on  the  part  of  ministers,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  when  they  went  forth  to 
the  people,  they  would  diffuse  very  general 
aatisfaction  all  over  the  country.  He  knew 
that  in  some  cases  it  had  been  said  **con- 
cession  was  the  parent  of  demand,'*  but  he 
doubted  not  the  House  would  know  how 
to  refuse  with  proper  firmness  what  it 
would  not  become  them  to  grant.  Doing 
this,  however,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  take 
into  consideration  the  burthens  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  lighten  them  as  much  as  they 
could  With  sidfety.  Concessions  like  those 
which  had  been  that  night  announced; 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  the  country, 
and  he  thought  it  behoved  every  one  who 
had  it  in  his  power,  to  follow  the  example 
which  had^  been  set.  For  himself,  he  oe- 
lievfld  ministers  to  be  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessionii  and  was  convinced  the  plans  sug- 


gested for  the  relief  c^  the  public  were 
meant  to  be  carried  into  effect.    On  the 
question,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  ooot- 
mittee,  be  must  say  he  thought  it  wouM 
^ve  greater  satisftction  to  the  country,  if 
It  were  made  to  include  fewer  names  of 
men  in  office.    He  had  no  suspicion  of  the ' 
proposed  members  of  the  commi  ttee,but  sus>- 
picion  would  be  excited  out  of  doors,  which 
might  be  done  away  if  the  hint,  he  had 
just  thrown  out  were  acted  upon.    If  so 
many  official  men  were  named  to  be  of  the 
committee,  suspicion  would  be  excited  of 
the  motives  both  of  those  who  appointed 
it,  and  of  those  who  accepted  seats  in  it. 
He  believed  injustice  would  be  done  to 
both,  by  those  who  entertained  such  feel- 
ings, as  he  was  confident  any  complaint 
of  unfairness  in  the  prosecution  of  the  in- 
tended inquiry,  would  meet  with  a  very 
diferent  reception  in  that  House  from 
what  some  persons  might  be  taught  to 
expect.    But  assured  as  he  was  of  this, 
with  the  view  he  took  of  the  subject,  he 
could  not  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
now  before  them,  but  with  this  quaiifica* 
tion,  that  whenever  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee should  come  forward,  and  state  that 
he,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  had  met 
wiUi  any  attempt  to  throw  obstruction,  inn 
properly  in  his  way,  or  whenever  a  state- 
ment  should  be  made  that  went  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  conduct  of  ministers  with 
respect  to  the  committee,  he  would  sup- 
port any  motion  that  might  be  made  to 
correct  the  evil,  or  to  give  the  committee 
further  powers.    It  was  with  a  determina- 
tion to  act  up  to  this  resolution  that  he 
should  give  his  vote'  that  night,  and  he 
thought  it  wu  open  for  every  member  on 
the  present  occasion  to  take  the  same  line 
of  conduct.    The  distress  of  the  country 
was  certainly  great,  but  he  thought  they 
had  reason  to  hope  theyhad  seen  the  worst* 
He  trusted  that  our  export  trade  would 
revive,  and  living  as  he  did  in  a  county 
where  manufactures  were  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent,  he  had  some  means  of 
knowing  what  our  situation  was  in  this 
respect.    One  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
stagnation  which  had  been  experienced 
was  the  circumstance  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets having  been  overstocked.    This,  he 
ventured  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  would 
not  long  continue  to  act  against  us ;   and 
indeed  he  believed  things  were  already 
somewhat  better  than  they  had  been.  Com- 
merce might  speedily  revive  and  flourish 
as  heretofore ;  at  present  they  had  only 
to  hope  that  this  would  be  the  case»    He 
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lepealedy  it  wat  hit  determhiatioD  to  give 
his  rote*  for  the  committee  as  at  present 
composed ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
ftoodi  that  if  an  J  complaint  respecting  the 
c^uneof  its  proceedings,  though  of  the 
most  trifling  nstare,  should  be  brought 
before  the  House»  he  should  be  disposed 
to  give  a  motion  founded  on  it,  his  best 
BapporU 

Mr.  Pansanby  said,  that  with  the  great- 
est personal  respect  for  the  hon.  baronet, 
and  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken, 
'  he  could  not  help  stating  that  he  did  not 
uaderstaod  their  arguments ;  for  they  both 
condemned  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  yet  declared  their  intention  of 
voting  for  it«    The  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  was,  how  they 
could  best  attain  the  object  proposed? 
wbic^  was  suted,  on  all  sidesi  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  anxiety  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  parliament.      The 
noble  lord  proposed  a  single  committee  to 
examine  into  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  country ;  and  the  hon.  member 
from  Hertford  suggested  the  propriety  of 
appointing  two  committees,  one  to  inves- 
t^^  the  expenditure,  and  the  other  to 
examine  the  mcome.    The  point  for  de- 
cision then  was,  whether  they  should  have 
two  committees  or  one  ?    The  hon.  baro- 
net .and  the  noble  lord  thought  that  the 
assistance  of  official  men  was  necessary 
CO  the  committee ;  and  if  the  labours  of 
tbecoBOHitee  were  confined,  in  the  first 
instance,    to    the   consideration   of  the 
national  income,  he  should  very  much 
agree  with  them.    But,  with  respect  to  a 
committee  for  the  investigation  of  expen« 
diture,  the  most  improper  members  were 
those  holding  places  under  government 
Id  the  present  state  of  distress  and  ^s- 
content,  expedition  in  their  proceedings 
was  the  surest  way  by  which  they  could 
convince  the  people  that  they  were  intent 
on  diminishing  their  burthens.  He  would, 
then,  ask,  which  was  more  likely  to  arrive 
aooner  at  the  termination  of  the  projected 
inquiry,  one  or  two  committees  ?    They 
all  Knew  the  attempts  that  were  made  to 
traduce  public  men,  and  to  malign  our 
most  venerable  institutions.    Why,  then, 
were  not  means  taken  to  show  the  people 
that  these  were  base  calumnies,  and  to 
prove  to  them,  that  the  legislator  meant 
to  lose  no  time,  and  to  leave  no  effort  un- 
tried, ia  Older  to  reduce  their  burthens 
as  much  aa  possible  I  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  faitia  of  the  country  was  in  the 
bands  of  that  Honse;  and  to  render  it 
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capable  of  producing  the  salvation  of  the 
country,  it  was  necessary,  it  was  indis* 
pensable,  that  they  should  manifest  a  de« 
teftnination  to  alleviate  the  burthens  of 
the  people.  Tho  noUe  lord  had  that  night 
staled  what  gave  him  very  great  pleasure. 
He  had  acquainted  them  with  the  dispo-  • 
sition  of  the  illustrious  personage  at  the> 
head  of  the  state  to  contract  his  expenses, 
which  would  certainly  produce  great  pub- 
lic benefit.    Such  a  communication  oujght 
to  have   come  sooner.    But  he  would 
rather  thank  ministers  for  what  they  had- 
now  done,  than  reproach  them  for  what 
they  had  formerly  neglected   to  efiiect. 
The  noble  lord  stated,  that  persons  hold- ' 
ing  offices  were  willing  to  give  up  a  part  of 
their  emoluments.    He  approved  of  this 
determination — ^they  oweu  it  to  the  coun- 
try-^bothe  thought  the  sacrifice  ought 
to  go  farther  than  the  noble  lord  had  repre-  ^. 
senled.    There  was  no  person  receiving' 
considerable  emoluments  who  ought  not 
toraakeaffreat  sacrifice^— and  he  spoke 
with  confic&nce  on  this  point,  because  he 
was  an  interested  person.    The  reduction ' 
proposed  appearea  to  him  not  to  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but  he  desired  from  no  man  a  sa- 
crifice he  would  not  make  himself.  There 
was  no  nan  whose  private  means  could* 
less  afford  extensive  sacrifices,  but  still  he 
would  make   them   with  pleasure.      It 
would  be  vain  for  him  to  say  that  any 
sacrifice  he  could  o&r  would  greatly  be- 
nefit the  country ;  but,  if  what  he  would 
cheerfully  do  was  followed  up,  in  the  same 
spirit,  by  others,  it  would  tend  to  alleviate 
tne  public  burthens.     It  would,  besides, 
teach  this  great  lesson  to  the  people,  that 
those  who  derived  emoluments  under  the 
Crown,  were  not  that  set  of  robbers  and 
plunderers  which  malignant    men    had 
suted  them  to  be.    It  would  show  them, 
on  the  contrary,  that  when  the  public 
exigency  required  it,  thejr  would  cheer- 
fully step  forward  to  relieve   their  dis- 
tresses.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  the 
income-tax  was  a  fiur  criterion  to  go  bjr, 
and  that  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  was 
sufficient.    He  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  thought 
the  value  of  money  a  better  criterion— 
and,  he  believed^  90/.  would  do  more  now, 
than  100/.  a  year  or  two  ago.    Therefore, 
he  should  propose,  that  the  salaries  to  be 
paid  in  future  should  be  regulated  by  the 
relative  value  of  money,  four  years  since 
and  now.    He  begged  to  be  understood, 
in  saying  this,  that  he  was  aware  of  many 
situations  held  by  persons  under  govern- 
ment, the  emoluments  of  which  were  so 
'    (X) 
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ftmall,  that  it  would  he  cruel  to  take  any 
thing  from  thetn.  His  idea  was^  to  make 
suoh  a  rate  of  reduciion  on  the  salaries  of 
persons  getting  beyond  a  certain  sum,  aa 
would  prove  to  all  classes  that  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  tax  the  people  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  were  ready  to  sa- 
crifice their  comforts  for  the  general  good 
of  society* 

Mr.  Gooch  professed  himself  as  strong 
an  advocate  tor  economy,  and  as  fully 
convinced  as  tlie  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
that  much  must  be  done,  and  be  done 
speedily:  he  had  expressed  himself  to 
tnat  effect  in  the  course  of  the  last  session, 
but  the  statement  which  had  now  been 
made  by  the  noble  lord  was  completely 
satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  was  surprised  beyond 
measure  at  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down;  he  had  called  to  recollec- 
tion what  had  passed  last  session ;  he  bad 
expressed  himself  a  friend  to  economy 
ana  to  speedy  reform  and  relief;  and  yet 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  committee  of  the 
noble  lord  which. might  sit  three  years; 
this  he  deemed  a  speedy  relief;  he  wished 
a  reform  in  the  offices  of  state,  and  he  was 
satisfied  with  a  committee  containing 
•even  placemen,  who  were  thus  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  themselves  I  He  congratu- 
lated the  constituents  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man; but  he  should  be  much  surprised  if 
they  were  satisfied  with  such  tardy  re- 
trenchment and  such  ambiguous  reform. 
He  thought  the  proposal  of  a  noble  lord 
to  support  any  member  who  proposed  an 
amendment  on  the  proceedmgs  of  the 
committee  wholly  inefficacious. 

The  question  being  put,  *<  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  question,**  the  House  divided : 

^yes „....^, flO 

Noes ..,„, ...•.•..•..•  117 

Majority  95 
The  main  question  beine  then  put  and 
agreed  to,  lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to 
name  the  committee.  On  lord  Binning 
being  named,  Mr.  Treraayne  was  pro- 
posed in  his  stead.  On  ton  a  division 
took  place ; 

For  lord  Binning ^ 178 

For  Mr.  Tremayne 136 

Majority  for  lord  Binning      42 
On  Mr.  Huskisson  being  named»  Mr. 
Tremayne   was  proposed  m  his  stead. 
Upon  this  a  diviston  took  place : 
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For  Mr.  Huskisson 180 

For  Mr.  Tremayne • 129 

Majority  for  Mr.  Huskisson       51 

^  When  the  name  of  sir  J.  Sebright  was 
proposed. 

Sir  John  Sebright  said,  that  he  had  been 
named  by  the  present  ministers  a  member 
of  the  civil  list  committee,  but  they  re« 
fused  the  powers  necessary  to  render  it 
effective,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  gross  dda- 
sion  upon  the  public.  That  he  considered 
the  present  committee  to  be  also  a  gross 
imposition,  and  that  he  would  not  put  his 
foot  into  a  committee  so  constituted,  as 
by  so  doing  he  should  be  lending  his  aid 
to  mislead  and  delude  the  public  That 
be  was  as  hostile  as  any  man  to  the  fiic- 
tious  and  misguided  part  of  the  commu- 
nity,  but  that  now  was  the  time,  when  h 
became  the  imperative  duty  of  all  inde- 
pendent members  and  country  gentlemen 
to  come  forward,  and  to  support  such 
measures  as  woidd  conciliate  and  gire 
satisfiictton  to  the  rational  and  moderate 
part  of  the  community.  He  therefore 
declined  to  be  a  member. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  present 
committee  had  the  powers  which  had  been 
refused  to  the  civil  list  committee. 

Sir  John  Sebright'^l  am  aware  of  that, 
but  I  owe  it  to  my  coimtry  not  to  contri- 
bute to  practise  a  gross  and  scandalous 
delusion  upon  the  public. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  his  health 
would  not  allow  of  his  reeular  attendance; 
but  that  even  if  that  objection  did  not 
exist,  he  thought  that  the  constitution  of 
the  committee  was  such,  as  not  to  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  conntir. 

The  names  of  sir  J.  ^bright,  lord 
Morpeth,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Long,  and 
lord  Stanley,  were  witndrawn.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  members 
appointed  to  form  the  committee:  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Tiemey, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lord 
Binning,  Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham,  sir  John 
Newport,  Mr.  Feel,  Mr.  Hart  Ihitis,  sir 
Geor^  Clerk,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  Mr.  Tremayne,  Mr.  Nicholson 
Calvert,  Mr.  Dayies  Gilbert,  Mr.  Cart^ 
Wright,  Mr.  Hdford,  Mr.  E.  Littleton^ 
Lord  Clive,  Mr.  Gooch,  sir  T.  Adand. 
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Mtturiee  FUagerdd  seeing  the  secretary 
fer  Ireland  in  his  place,  took  that  oppor- 
tttoity  of  moving  for  a  return  of  the  quan* 
tity  of  grain  consumed  by  the  distillers  of 
Ireland  since  the  last  commencement  of 
distillation,  and  also  for  an  account  of  the 
quantity  of  grain  exported  from  Ireland 
amce  the  1st  of  September  last.  He 
stated*  that  in  consequence  of  the  late 
rigorous  season,  the  poor  of  Ireland  were 
rrauoed  to  extreme  distress  for  want  of 
&od ;  that  the  crop  of  potatoes,  their  usual 
means  of  subsbteoce,  had  in  general  been 
▼ery  deficient ;  and  that  as  oats  were  the 
only  substitute  to  which  they  could  look, 
the  consumption  of  them  in  distillation  and 
their  free  exportation  were  attended  with 
very  injurious  consequences.  The  subject 
therefore  became  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  the  House  should  turn  a  vigilant  and 
cautious  eye  to  its  results.  He  should  be 
yerj  unwilling  on  other  occasions  to  in- 
terrupt the  distDlation  from  grain,  as  it 
■fibro/ed  a  great  md  beneficial  assistance 
to  the  fiirmers ;  but,  under  existing  cir- 
eumstancei,  it  was  attended  with  danger- 
ous consequences  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  and  no  partial  considerations 
should  stand  in  opposition  to  their  means 
of  eustence*  This  principle  of  benevo- 
lence was  more  imperatively  demanded 
horn  the  House  in  respect  to  Ireland,  as 
the  poor  of  that  country  were  not  entitled, 
by  law,  to  call  for  parochial  assistance. 
Ine  distresses  of  the  lower  classes  in  that 
country  could  look  for  consolation  only  to 
'the  sjrmpathy  of  the  higher,  and  it  must 
•be  known  to  the  House  how  very  limited 
that  source  of  relief  had  become,  by  the 
▼ery  general  absence  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Peel  exnressed  his  willingness  to 
afibrd  every  information  in  his  power  to 

•  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  he  feared 
that  the  returns  must,  from  their  nature, 
be  extremely  defective,  and  therefore  un- 

•  ntisfactory.  It  would,  however,  be  seen 
from  them,  that  the  consumption  of  grain 
by  distillation  was  far  from  being  as  great 
as  was  generally  imagined;  and  he  assured 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  after  all 
the  inquiries  he  was  enabled  to  make  into 
the  state  of  the  late  harvest,  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  Uie  impolicy  of  suspending 
the  distiDation  from  grain  in  Ireland.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  when,  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  bad  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  suspend  distillation  in  Ire- 
land, the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  widely  different  from  what  they 


were  at  present;  but  if  distillation  were 
now  suspended  in  Ireland,  while  it  was 
permitted  in  England,  the  English  distiller 
would  have  the  command  of  the  Irish 
market,  and  thereby  enjoy  an  unfiiir  ad« 
vantage.  He  touched  slightly  on  the 
serious  imury  that  would  result  to  the 
revenue  ifsuch  a  measure  were  adopted ; 
but  laying  aside  that  consideration,  he 
contended  that  the  suspension  of  legal 
distillation  would  not  prevent  the  con- 
sumption of  grain,  as  the  illegal  traffic 
would  again  commence,  bringing  with  it 
its  long  train  of  moral  evils,  whUe  the 
superior  expertness  of  the  legal  distiller 
would  produde  more  spirit  and  consume 
less  grain  than  the  others. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

PXTITIOKS  RBSPXCTIKQ  RbFORM,  8tcJ} 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  rose  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  the  town  and  pansh  of  Dyiart, 
in  Fifeshire,  siened  by  1,200  persons, 
praying  for  a  reform  in  parliament.  He 
remarked  on  the  very  great  distress  suf- 
fered by  every  class  of  the  community, 
and  could  not  avoid  saying,  that  as  minis- 
ters were  well  apprized  of  its  existence, 
they  had  acted  very  injudiciously  in  in- 
troducing that  mockerv  of  a  committee 
for  inquinr,  which  could  but  ill  come  up 
to  the  distresses  of  the  people.  He 
avowed  himself  a  firm  friend  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  but  protested  against  the 
wild  doctrine  of  universal  sufiirage,. which 
had  appeared  so  very  prevalent. 

Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  petition  from 
Kilmarnock.  He  said,  he  was  certain 
that  no  man  in  that  House  would  assert 
that  Scotland  was  represented.  The  gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  from  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  might  as  well  be  said  to 
represent  New  Holland  as  Scotland.  It 
was  true  that  the  people  might,  under  the 
severity  of  distress,  mistake  the  red  re- 
medy, but  that  could  be  no  argument  why 
no  remedy  should  be  applied.  The  peti- 
tion stateo,  that  aeats  m  the  House  of 
Commons  were  bought  and  sold  like 
tickets  for  the  opera. 

Mr.  PeUr  Moore  presented  a  petition 
from  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  It  not  only,  prayed 
for  parliamentary  reform,  but  complained 
ef  not  bemg  repreaented  in  parliament. 
It  had.  been  a^eed  to  in  a  most  numerous 
meeting,  distinguished  by.  the  greatest 
order. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  hearing  his  hon.  friend  state  that 
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the  Slating  was  orderly  and  peaceable, 
aadsiich  he  .firmly  believed  was  the  case 
in  the  gjBeat  majority  of  the  popular  as- 
aemblios  that  had  lately  .oeen  held 
thrpughoqt  tlie  country,  lie  remarked, 
that  whenever  a  slight  breach  of  the  peace 
bad  occurred,  the  circumstance  was  bla* 
zoned  abroad,., and  affixed  as.a  stigma  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  but  no  ac- 
knowledgment was  made  of  the  good  de- 
meanour of  those  large  meetings  of  40  or 
50,000  persons,  where  not  the  slightest 
disposition  to  outrage  was  .manifested* 
He  desired  to  impri^ss  it  .on  the  House, 
that  all  the  petitions  ao  numerously 
signed^  which  had  been  crowding  to  their 
table,  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  a  po- 
pulace in  general  peaceably  disposed,  who 
looked  to  that  House  as  the  only  power 
by  which  their  grievances  could  be  re- 
dressed. It  was  owinff  to  this  that  so 
many  just  praises  .issued  from  eveiy  part 
of  the  House  on  the  good  conduct  of  the 
pNoqple,  such,  he  .was  confident,  as,  under 
similar  distresses,  was  never  equalled  in 
the  .history  vof  any  nation.  He  was  un- 
willing to  say  a  word  that  might  seem^to 
anticipate  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee. Until  that  repovt  came  before 
the  House,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber to  koep  his  mind  as  unprejudiced  as 
possible,  that,  like  a  juror,  he  might  eome 
to  a  .dispassionate  examination  of  the 
whole  case ;  but  he  should  grieve  exceed- 
ingly, if,  notwithstanding  the  general 
*  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  some  districts 
should  be  found  where  a  serious  spirit  of 
discontent  had  been  manifested.  If,  how- 
ever, it  was  too  early  to  form  an  opinion 
respecting  the  promised  report,  it  must 
be  considered  too  early  for  any  one  to  act 
on  it.  Yet,  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  it  appeared  that  some  members  of 
the  committee  bad  come  to  a  practical 
conclusion  on  the  ill  conduct  of  many  of 
the  people.  He  was  extremely  sorry  to 
find  that  a  place  usually  free  Kom  politi- 
cal feelings,  and  not  devoted  in  general 
to  secular  topics,  should  have  been, 
after  the  precedents  of  the  worst  times 
of  our  history,  prostituted  to  party  pur- 
poses. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 
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&0.]  Lord  Folkestone  pressnied  (he  pe^ 
tition  voted  at  the  Spanetds  meetiqg-oa 
the  10th  instant.  Being  itolall^  unae* 
(^uainted  with  any  of  ^e  parties  who 
signed  the  petition^  and  inimical  as  he 
was  to  some  parts  of  its  prayer,  theooble 
lord  professed  his  surprise  that  he  was 
the  member  selected  for  presenting  it»  and 
could  not  account  fo^its  eoniing  intolMS 
hands.  As,  however,  the  language  Ja 
which  it  was  couched  was  respectfiu,  and 
as  he  was  anxious  that,  inthe  preaent'-seaF 
son  of  suffering  and  distress,  no  obstruc- 
tion should  be  offered  to  the  petitions  of 
the  people  which  made  it  known,  he  'Wil* 
lingly  undertook  the  duty  of  layine  it 
before  parliament.  Parliamentary  letonA 
was  only  one  of  its  prayers,  and  as  it  be** 
sides  prayed  for  relief  from  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  for  retrenchment  of  expendi- 
ture, and  an  abolition  of  ainecureai  be 
would  luive  said  a  few  words  on  the  aub- 
ject  of  economy,  had  he  seen  his  majestyVi 
ministers  In  their  place ;  •  but  as  a  note 
had  been  circulated,  stating  that  they 
could  not  attend^  he  would  for  the  present 
abstain. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  ordesed  tp  . 
lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  petition  of 
the  people  of  Hampshire,  in  general  meet 
ing  assembled  on  Portsdown-hiUw  The 
meeting,  the  noble  lord  said,  was  nume- 
rously and  respectably  attendedi  notfiritb- 
stan<ung  the  intimidation  employed  by  the 
agents  of  government  to  prevent  it,  and 
the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  * 
great  attendance.  Though  there  was  ft 
great  assemblage,  there  was  no  disturb* 
ance :  not  only  were  the  people  quiet,  aa 
regarded  others,  but  there  appeared  the 
utmost  harmony  and  unanimity  among 
themselves.  Such,  it  would  seem,  WM 
not  what  was  wished  for  or  expected ;  for, 
either  from  motives  of  prudence,  or  others 
not  so  defensible*  the  cavalry  were  called 
out,  ball  cartridges  were  dealt  to  them, 
the  guns  of  the  garrison  were  loaded,  and 
the  garrison  itself  wore  the  appearance  of 
a  besieged  fortress.  Whether  the  object 
of  the  authorities  was  to  adopt  precau- 
tionary measures  to  keep  the  peace,  or  an 
intimidating  attitude  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing, he  could  not  guess;  but  he  might 
say,  that  these  meai»ures  for  the  foraaor 
object  were  useless,  however  the  latter 
might  be  attained  to  a  oertata  -extent. 
Mo  riot,  no  commotion,  no  disturbance, 
BO  tendency  to  ti^ult  or  disorder  was 
manifiBitedi    The  buiineia  of  the  meeting 
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coiidtteted  with  regularity  and  deoo- 
mm,  and  niunben  signed  the  petidon  on 
the  spot,  all  of  whom  heard  it  read,  and 
concurred  in  its  sentiments.  There  were 
many  symptoms  of  displeasure  on  the  part 
of  government,  and  several  acts  of  inter- 
ference that  tended  to  diminish  the  num* 
bers  who  would  otherwise  have  attended. 
Haodbilla  were  posted  up  at  the  tijmpikes, 
and  in .  other  situations  leading  to  the 
nUce  of  assembling,  of  the  most  threaten- 
ing and  alarming  nature,  commanding  all 
who  valued  their  safety  to  keep  away,  and 
alluding  to  scenes  of  blood  and  murder 
which  nad  happened  in  consequence  of 
meetings  convened  for  similar  purposes  in 
other  parts  of  die  country.  Had  such 
means  as  these  not  been  resorted  to,  the 
noUe  lord  was  confident,  that  not  only 
20,000  but  100,000  individuals  would  have 
been  assembled.  Adverting  to  an  obser- 
vation made  by  an  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman fMr.  Brougham),  that  no  mem- 
ber shooJd  express  his  opinion  of  the  lan- 
guage of  a  petition  till  he  was  questioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  House,  he  would 
say,  that  be  was  not  disposed  to  adhere 
even  to  that  rule;  but  would  declare  that, 
if  after  the  house  had  laid  down  a  priaci- 
ple,  defining  what  petitions  should  be  re- 
ceived or  rejected,  he  saw  any  thing  that 
appeared  cootrary  to  this  expressed  prin- 
ciple, he  would  mention  it,  without  fear 
of  what  might  be  said  within  Uie  House 
or  without.  This  petition  appeared  to 
him  to  be  liable  to  no  obiection  in  point 
of  language.  It  prayed  for  annual  parlia- 
Bsents  and  universal  suffirage— that  was, 
for  the  right  of  every  man  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  21  to  vote.  The  noble 
lord  moved  that  it  should  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Chuie  stated,  that  the  petition  did 
not  come  from  a  county  meeting,  but 
from  one  called  by  gentlemen  principally 
resident  in  London.  He  read  the  adver- 
tisement alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord ;  it 
was  circulated  by  the  acting  magistrates 
In  the  vicinity  of  Portsdown,  and  admo- 
mshed  those  who  disapproved  of  the  meet- 
ings or  those  actuated  solely  by  curiosity, 
not  to  attend,  while  it  recommended  to 
the  meeting  peace  and  good  order. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  toe  taUe. 

Lord  Codirane  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Journeymen  Tailors  of  London, 
setting  forth,  «  That  the  petitioners  have 
never,  at  any  former  period,  interiered 
with  political  concerns,  but  for  years  past 
bare,  by  uoitisg  together  for  mutual  sop- 


port,  home  up  against  all  the  difficulties 
with  which  tney  were  surrounded,  with 
unexampled  patience;  but,  from  the  pr«« 
sent  unprecedented  pressure  of  the  times* 
their  resources  are  totally  exhausted,  and 
are  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  exigenciee 
of  the  times,  and  nothing  but  atarvatioa 
must  be  their  fiite,  unless  some  means  be 
devised  to  alleviate  the  general  distrfW 
now  existing;  that  the  facility  with  whicli 
the  nobility  and  gentry  were  enabled  >to 
reside  in  roreign  countries,  in  order  to 
avoid  excessive  taxation  at  home,  is  one  of 
the  many  causes  of  the  great  privation  IIni 
petitioners  labour  under;  that  the  c^xorbi* 
tant  taxation  disables  their  employers  to 
contract  for  foreign  orders,  as  they  can 
undersell  us  in  every  article  in  foreign 
markets ;  that  the  lapse  of  time  bavinir 
depopulated  places  possessing  origind 
francnise  is  a  subject,  the  petitioners  moat 
humbly  submit,  merits  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  House ;  and  they  also  sub- 
mit, that  all  who  are  the  subject  of  direct 
taxation  ought  to  be  represented  in  the 
House,  in  order  to  consent  to  the  forma^ 
tion  and  application  of  all  taxes;  that  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  are  not  repre- 
sented commensurate  with  their  populsk 
tion;  and  the  petitioners  pray,  that  the 
House  will  take  into  consideration  tho 
best  and  speediest  means  to  restore  to  the 
people  that  reform  in  parliament,  whereby 
ibe  people  may  look  with  confidence  for  a 
redress  of  their  insupportable  grievances.". 
—The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  . 

Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  petition 
from  the  people  of^  Lymington,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  settine  forth, 
**  That  the  petitioners,  who  hhve  long  be- 
held with  the  utmost  sorrow  the  alarming 
state  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  am 
now  fully  satisfied,  that  our  existing  and 
multiplied  grievances  have  arisen  from 
long  protracted  and  unnecessary  wars,  ia 
support  of  despotism,  generally,  but  par-* 
ticularly,  in  the  assistance  afforded  the 
faithless  fimatical  and  perfidious  House  of 
Bourbon,  the  wasteful  and  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  people's  money,  useless 
places,  pensions,  sinecures  and  eatablish- 
ments,  particularly  a  standing  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in 
time  of  peace,  all  having  their  source  and 
origin  in  the  corrupt  and  degenerate  state 
of  the  representation,  whereby  all  salutary 
and  constitutional  control  over  ministers 
is  lost|  and  parliaments  instead  of  being  a 
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control  for,  have  become  a  control 
upon  the  people,  as  deaf  to  their  com- 
pUuDts,  they  meet  for  little  else  than  to  lay 
additbnal  burthens  upon  the  people ;  that, 
as  the  only  means  of  preTcnting  a  recur- 
rence of  the  before-mentioned  abuses^  the 
petitioners  humbly  beseech  the  House 
fanmediately  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
will  ensure  to  every  man,  paying  indirect 
as  weU  as  direct  taxes,  the  right  of  Toting 
for  members  of  parliament,  to  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  to  limit  all  future  parlia- 
ments to  sit  no  longer  than  one  3rear  each, 
as  the  petitioners  are  fully  convinced,  by 
past  experience,  that  without  a  legislature 
chosen  by  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  kept  in  check  by  the  people,  thejr  can 
have  no  real  or  lasting  security  for  either 
tejvil  liberty,  or  the  little  property  which 
the  present  rapacious  system  of  finance 
has  left  in  their  possession." 

Mr.   Lockhart  begged    to    have  the 

fassage  in  the  petition,  stating,  that  the 
louse  of  Commons,  instead  of  being  a 
control  for,  had  become  a  control  on 
the  people,  read.  He  thought  such  lan- 
guage from  petitioners  highly  disrespectful 
and  (^jectionable. 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  his  coinci- 
dence in  the  opinion  of  the  disrespectful 
tenor  of  die  petition,  and  contended  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  received. 

Lord  A.  HamiUan  thought,  that  as  it 
was  not  intentionally  disrespectful,  and 
contained  no  direct  or  studied  insult,  it 
should  be  received. 
The  House  then  divided : 

For  receiving  the  Petition 4S 

Against  it    72 

Majority — €9 

LiH  of  the  Minority. 

Bennct,  hon.  H.  G.  Lamb,  hon.  W. 

Babington,  Thos.  Lambton,  J.  G. 

Barnett,  James  Langton,  W.  G. 

Brougham,  Henry  Latouche,  Robt. 

Burdett,  sir  F.  Macdonald,  James 

Colthurst,  sir  N.  Martin,  John 

Calcraft,  John  Monck,  sir  C. 

Curwen,  J.  C.  Morpeth,  vise. 

Duncannon,  vise.  Moore,  Peter 

Fazakerley,  N.  McAuen,  Paul 

Fcrgusson,  sir  R.  C.  North,  Dudley 

Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  M.  Ossulston,  lord 

Folkestone,  vise.  Philips,  George 

Fremantlc,  Wm.  Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 

GrenfcU,  Pascoc  Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 

Guise,  sir  Wm.  Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 

Hammersl^,  II.  Russell,  lord  J. 

Heron,  sir  R.  Sharp,  Richard 

Howortli,  H.  Seflon,  earl  of 

Hurst,  Robert  Smytb^  J.  H. 
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Tiemey,  rt.  bon.  O. 
Webb,  Edward 
WUkins,  Walter 


TtlLCBS. 

Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Cochrane^  lord. 


While  strangers  were  excluded  upon  the 
above  division,  three  members  were  found 
by  the  tellers  in  the  passage  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair,  and  were,  according  to 
the  invariable  practice  in  such  cases,  con- 
ducted into  the  House  to  vote.  The 
Speaker  repeated  the  ({uestion  to  them, 
and  desired  them  to  say,  in  succession  upon 
which  side  they  voted.  Mr.  Samuel  Thorn* 
ton  was  the  first  to  whom  the  question  was 
put.  He  answered  instantly,  without  any 
Hesitation,  that  he  voted  for  rejecting  the 
petition.  A  suspicion  having  arisen  that 
he  had  not  heard  the  petition  read  (the 
ground  of  rejection  being  the  language  in 
which  it  was  couched),  the  Speaker  was 
requested  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  he 
had  heard  it  ?  Mr.  Thornton  said,  that  he 
was  an  old  member  of  parliament,  and  did 
not  see  what  right  any  one  had  to  ask  him 
such  a  question ;  but  the  Speaker  declared 
that  it  must  be  answered,  and  put  it  to  hina 
accordingly.  Whereupon  Mr.  Thornton 
said,  that  he  had  not  heard  the  petilion 
read;  it  was  then  read  to  him,  and 
he  persisted  in  his  vote  for  rejecting  it* 
On  our  re-admission  to  the  gallery  we 
found 

Lord  Cochrtme  presenting  a  petition  for 
reform  from  the  township  of  Q^ick,  and  at 
the  same  time  animadverting  with  much 
warmth  on  what  he  characterised  as  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  an  hon.  member, 
who  had  voted  against  receiving  the  last 
petition  without  having  heard  a  word  of 
Its  contents  ||Loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear!]. 
If  any  one  circumstance  more  than  ano- 
ther furnished  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  parliamentary  reform,  it  was  this 
— that  an  hon.  member  should  go  to  the 
question,  and  divide  against  the  petition, 
without  having  heard  it.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  bear  again  of  no  such  la- 
mentable example  of  disregard  to  the 
prayers  of  the  people,  and  of  neglect 
of  the  chief  duties  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, **  otherwise,  I  hope,"  said  the  noble 
lord,  addressing  himself  to  the  Speaker, 


« it  will  be  marked  and  reprobated  b 
you,  Sir.'*  [Loud  shouta  of  Hear,  hear  !^ 
He  should  wish  indeed  to-  call  for  a  vote 


% 


of  the  House  in  reprobation  of  such  con- 
duct ;  and  if  he  found  the  motion  not  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  House,  he  should 
certainly  endeavour  to  caH  forth  their  sen- 
timents upon  it. 
Sir  F.  Bwrdeti  agreed. with  what  had 
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ftll^D  from  the  noble  lord,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  hoo.  director  of  the  bonk, 
who,  without  knowing  one  syllable  of  the 

PitionV  had  at  once  decided  against  it. 
anj  doubt  were  entertained  by  any 
■lember,  he  ought  to  have  decided  in  fi- 
TOur  of  the  sacrad  right  of  petition.  Was 
that  an  equal  representation  of  the  people, 
in  which,  when  a  minister  had  once  de- 
clared his  wish,  votes  were  ghren  without 
hearing  a  single  reason  in  its  support  i  If, 
aceordme  to  the  old  saying,  that  one  may 
judge  of  the  whole  statue  by  one  of  its 
fingers,  one  were  to  take  the  hon.  director 
as  a  specimen  of  this  House,  faJsely  deno- 
muiatuig  itself  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament 
The  Speaker  spoke  to  order.    It 


vnparliamentttT  to  say  that  this  House 
was  not  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
»ent.  Such  language  was  not  to  be  en- 
dured from  any  gentleman. 

8k  F.  BurdeUnmimBd.  Whether  it  was 
laaguttje  which  the  House  would  or  would 
■ot  endure^  he  could  not  say :  **  but  at  any 
iiate,''  addressing  himself  to  the  Speaker, 
'*  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  after 
what  TOO  yourself  once  said,  as  to  what 
would  be  the  feelings  and  language  of  our 
•noestors  with  regard  to  practices  which 
lud  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  mode  of 

Enuring  seatt  m  that  House— after  a  no- 
lord  opposite  had  been  himself  detected 
in  one  most  nefiirious  and  disgraceful  prac- 
tice, that  of  bartering  a  public  office  for  a 
seat  in  that  House,  we  may  surely  be  per- 
mitted to  drop  a  little  our  pretensions  to 
unsullied  punt^  of  character.  Unless  the 
people  complam  specifically  of  that  abo- 
minable traffic  in  which  the  noble  lord 
was  detected,  unless  they  may  venture  to 
eempkin  in  words  as  decent  as  the  act  it- 
self was  vile  and  indecent,  I  know  not  how 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  can 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  or  of  the  public  But  now,  it  seems, 
the  House  were  not  to  hear  any  thing  like 
the  troth;  nothing  but  an  adulatory 
sort  of  language  was  to  be  addressed  to 
it;  and  if  so,  why  was  there  not  a 
new  office  created  Ibr  the  purpose  of  re- 
modelling petitions,  and  clothmg  them  in 
language  that  might  render  them  accepta- 
ble to  fastidious  ears  ?**  It  appeared  to  him, 
from  all  he  had  latdy  observed,  that  great 
ohstfuctions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
petitioning,  both  within  and  without  those 
walls.  He  did  not  mean  to  dispute  that 
■Mgistrates  were  justified,  when  notice  was 
given  thai  a  pubuc  meeting  was  about  to 


be  hdd,  in  issuing  warnings  and  takirtg  all 
proper  precautions  against  the  occurrence 
ofnot  and  mischief;   but  when  in  these 
warnings,  such  as  that  which  had  been  read 
to  the  House  that  evening,  they  threw  out 
calumnious  statements  against  these  meet- 
ings,  as  being  scenes  ofnot  and  bloodshed, 
statements  totally  unwarranted  by  the  fact, 
what  was  this  but  doing  all  they  could  to^ 
obstruct  petitioning  out  of  doors  ?  [Hear, 
hear !]    He  would  assert,  that  none  of 
these  meetines  for  petitioning  had  been 
attended  witn  riot  and  bloo£hed ;   that 
in  one  or  two  places   where  riots  had 
occurred,  there  had  been  nopetitionsatall, 
and  that  in  the  metropolis,  the  rioters  were 
not  among  the  petitioners.    In  fact,  no- 
thing had  tended  more  to  keep  the  people 
in  good  humour  and  tranquillity,  than  the 
public  exercbeofthis  right ofaddressing 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country; 
and  nothing  could  tend  more  to  turbu- 
lence and  disa&ction  than  to  abridge  itr 
exercise  by  parliamentary  enactments  or 
any  other  obstructions.     And  here   be 
could  not  avoid  complaining  of  the  solemn 
mockery  and  impiety  of  a  prayer  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches—*  prayer  by  which  all  England 
was  made  to  utter  a  fidsehood  in  their 
most  solemn  approaches   to  the   Deity 
[Hear,  hear !]   He  could  not  believe  that 
such  a  mockery  could  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Prince  Regent,  without  his 
royal  ear  having  been  mischievously  pre- 
occupied by  apartjf  who  ]^retended  that 
they  alone  took  an  mterest  in  his  honour 
and  welfare— a  party  who  pretended  that 
an  outrageous  and  traitoroua  attack  had 
been  made  on  his  royal  person.    [Cries  of 
Hear,  hear !  from  the  Ministerial  benches.] 
He  would  call  it,  indeed,  an  atrockms  in- 
sult, rather  than  an  outrageous  attack; 
and  he  was  confident,  that  had  the  Prince 
Regent  been  left  to  ^e  magnanimous  dic- 
tates of  his  own  heart,  it  never  would  have 
been  insinuated  in  a  solemn  address  to  the 
Deity,  that  the  whole  people  of  England 
were  **  seized  with  madness.**    Whatever 
might  be  the  report  of  the  secret  commit- 
tee, now  so  anxiously  looked  for  from  day 
to  da^,  he  should  sajr»  that  there^  was  a 
dissatisfaction  prevaihn^  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  founded  on  just  and  reasonable 
grounds,  which,  if  not  listened  to  and 
soothed  by  a  corresponding  disposition  in 
pi|rliament  to  reform  abuses,  would  break 
forth  into  scenes  of  turbulence  and  blood- 
shed, such  as  the  noble  lord  opposite  had 
witnessed  in  a  neighbouring  country  with 
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•0  much  reported  coolnew,  but;  Mich  as  the 
boldest  heart  in  this  country,  could  not 
look  forward  to  without  horror  and  diamaj 
[Hear,  hear]- 

Mr.  Thornton  SBxd^  that  on  the  question 
being  put,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  from  the 
manner  in  which  many  other  petitions  had 
been  worded,  and  from  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertained of  the  hon.  member's  judgment 
with  whom  he  had  divided,  to  vote  against 
fhe  petition,  particularly  as  he  was  not 
aware  it  was  his  privilege  to  have  the  po- 
tion again  read,  to  form  a  judgment 
thereupon.  But  as  to  the  reflection  cast 
on  his  conduct  by  either  the  noble  lord  or 
the  hon.  baronet,  he  waa  altogether  in- 
di&rent  to  iheir  praise  or  censure. 

Lord  CastUriagh  complained  of  the  ef- 
finrts  just  made  to  mislead  the  country  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  House  respecting 
the  petitions  of  the  people. 

Lord  Cochrane  caUed  the  noble  lord  to 
Older.  He  had  no  right  to  fix  imputations 
of  any  kind  on  an  individual  within  the 
walls  of  that  House. 

Lord  Caiiiereagh  was  proceeding  to 
explain  that  he  was  notout  of  order,  when 
lie  was  again  called  to  order. 

The  ^feMker*  If  the  noble  lord  withes 
to  explain  on  what  srounds  he  conceives 
that  he  is  not  out  of  order^  he  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  out* 

Lord  CaMlefeagh  then  proceeded  to 
sihow,  that  the  petittoa,  the  recention  of 
which  he  had.  opposed,  attr3>utea  to  the. 
House  an  unconstitutional  use  of  iti 
fttoctions,  wheti  he  was  a  third  time  called 
to  order. 

The  Speaker.  The  noble  lord  has  been 
called  to  order  by  another  noble  lord. 
The  noble  lord  must  confine  himself  to 
answer  that  noble  Idrd  as  to  the  point  of 
order. 

^  Lord  Casilereagh  then  vindicated  the 
right  which  he  had  to'  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  baronet,  who  would 
have  conveyed  a  gross  insult  to  the  House 
himself,  if  the  chair  had  not  made  him 
feel,  in  a  dignified  manner,  the  impropriety 
of  his  language.  But  this  waa  not  the 
first  time  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  gone 
so  far.  He  seemed  to  have  come  to  atone 
for  the  sins  which  he  had  committed,  by 
his  non-appearance  in  another  place,  and 
by  putting  a  studied  insult  upon  the  House, 
to  redeem  himself  from  the  reproaches 
which  had  elsewhere  been  cast  upon  him. 
His  attack  was  on  the  House,  ana  not  on 
sohumblean  indivklual  as  himself  (lord  C.) 
But  the  chair  had  made  him  feel  the 
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gross  imoropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  aa> 
far  asheoimself  was  personally  concerned, 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Premantle  said,  that  he  had  voted 
for  the  reception  of  the  last  petition, 
because,  though  not  approving  of  all  its 
language,  he. did  not  conceive  its  general 
tenour  to  be  more  offensive  than  that  of 
others  which  had  passed  without  notice. 
But  if  he  could  •  suppose  that  such  a  vote 
involved  him  in  any  approbation  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
he  should  not  have  supported  the  petition.. 
In  opposition  to  the  language  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  he  did  think  that  the  genend 
conduct  of  the  House  demanded  the 
applause  and  not  the  reprobatren  of  the 
people.  Ho  would  venture  to  say,  that 
there  had  heen  no  general  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people,  whioh 
had  not  been  listened  to  with  due  atten* 
tion ;  and  that  therefore  he  acted  properly 
in  supporting,  oa  every  occasion,  as  »r  aa 
lay  in  his  power,  the  character  of  the 
Houses 

The  petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  OB  tne  table. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  presented  a  petition 
from  the  citv  of  Coventry,  praying  for  o 
reform  and  a  reduction  of  the  pnUio 
burthens.  This  petition  bad  been  agreed 
to  at  a  very  numerous  meeting,  at  which 
the  most  perfect  order  and  unanimity  had 
prevailed.  He  regretted  to  state,  that 
such  had  been  the  increase  of  the  poor^ 
rates  in  that  town,  and  so  severely  waa 
their  pressure  felt,  that  there  was  hardly  a 
house  in  which  a  distress  had  not  been 
levied  for  their  collection. 

Mr.  Butterwnih  likewise  bore  testiflsony 
to. the  enormous  and  almost  intolerable 
burthen  of  the  poor  rates  in  Coventry.  He 
was  hi^py,  however,  not  to  have  witnessed 
any,  symptoms  of  discontent,  and  confi* 
deotly  looked  forward  notwithstanding  its 
preaent  depression,  to  the  speedy  revival 
of  trade  and  manufacturing  industry  in 
that  populous  city. 

Mr.  Locihart  could  not  help  availki|^ 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  ezpreso  his 
conviction,  that  unless  that  branch  of 
taxation  which  immediately  ai&cted  the 
necessaries  of  lifis  were  greatly  diminished, 
or  funded  properrr  made,  as  it  ought  in 
justice  to  oe  made,  equ^y  contributoiy 
to  the  poor  rates,  thev  could  not  long 
continue  to  be  paid.  Their  payment  was, : 
however,  intimately  connected  with  the* 
whole  system  of  public  credit,  and  the 
stock-bolder  might  be  assured  with  tho 
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dtt0  iMbMfgb  of  ike  inMrest  of  the  na- 
ttenal  debt*  Tbere  eould  not  be  a  stronger 
gkAmple  of  the  extreme  pressure  of  the 

Kt-rsietf  then  this  oom^laint  of  their 
HMnsottie  oparatlotfs  in  the  city  of  Co- 
ireMry,  oAe  of  rtie  molt  richly  endows 
is  Che  kiAf^oni»aad  in  whichi  there  was  a 
fusd  of  nfiOOL  i^er  annum  applicable  to 
pUfochfol  relief.  Unless  something  sub- 
aMMial  #ai  done^  and  the  present  system 
•nMely  altered^  it  wft  cleav  that  we  must 
pr^eed  froti^  bad  to  worse,  and  that  the 
nMt  farming  cdotequeneei  wouid  ensue. 
The  petition  was  read|  andorderedto  lie 
011^  the  cable. 

PaTlTlOK  FROM  LbSOS  tXLK^lTSa  TO 

tttm  0SS  ov  MACHnrsBT.]  Lord  LtU' 
cafle/said,  he  held  in  his  faAnd  a  petition 
ftom  a  mimerous  body  of  people  in  Leeds, 
god  the  parts  ad$licent,  who  were  cloth- 
dresaers,  and  who  complained  that  the 
iflVroduction  of  machinery  had  tibrown 
Astty  of  them  out  of  emj^yment.  They 
pray«d  char  some  fetief  might  be  afforded 
•betf  by  the  wisdoay  of  parliament.  He 
bad  explained  to  the  petitioners  themselves, 
that  the  question  relative  to  machinery 
was  m  matter  of  deep  consideration ;  nor 
did  he  iacier  them  that  parliament  could 
bo'  able»  conaiderln^  the  state  of  the- 
vrooiD^  mamifiMtfiire  in  other  countries, 
to  affei'd  ibeenf  a*y  relief  on  this  head. 
There  was  another  prayer  in  the  petition : 
these  people  entertained  the  impre^dbn, 
thMt  ir  driven  CO  emigrate  Co  other  coon* 
trfes^  the  existing  laws  threw  obstruecions 
ia  Uwir  #ay,  as  being  aMinufacturers.  The 
ifeMe  lord  had  told  them,  that  considering 
tMsCifteof  manoftietures  in  other  countries, 
srtMh^r  cbnld  he  give  them  much  encou- 
iigen*lit  on  this  head :  but  at  any  rate 
wm  petition  should  be  submitted  to  the 
oensidemtion  of  parKament 

TIM  Petition  irwii  then  brought  up  and 
Mid/  iectiog  forth,  «<  That  the  petitioners 
are  emploved  in  the  dressing  of  woollen 
doth,  to  which  business  they  have  served 
» loag  apprenticeship,  and  which  hereto- 
AM  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves 
md  tfieSr1kAilles,but  which,  in  consequence 
of  tlM^  extensive  introdoctibn  of  machinery 
Mo  diat  department  of  the  woollen  trade, 
riM^  are  no  longer  aUe  to  do ;  they  trust 
Aerefore  for  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
Whiftit  fhey  submit  to  their  consideration 
tm  Mlowing  facts  \  the  petitioners  beg 
teve>te  siate»  that,  durinjff  the  last  session 
OfpKWam'ttHiiiey  presented fo  the  House, 
on  bebaif  of  themselves  and  theu:  fellow 
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workmen,  a  petition  sioned  b^  S,625  indi* 
viduals,  setting  forth  their  grievances  and 
praying  for  relief  and  redress,  and  they 
ratll^eoUiiliy  loHeit  thti  attention  of  the 
H^Use  to  the  afie|[atiDns  and  prayer  of  that 
petition ;  it  #aa  stated  in  tliat  petition  that 
machinery  for  thedtessing  of  woolly  doth 
hod  increaaedsorapidly  wkhitt  thelastseven 
or  eight  years  as  to  have  produced  very 
^reat  distress  among  the  persons  emj^oyed 
m  that  department  of  the  woollen  manunic* 
ture,  great  numbers  of  them  having  been; 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  employmenC 
and  reduced  to'  hopeles  indigence  and  beg* 
gary ;  the  petitioners  have  now  to  add  to 
thilstatement  the  more  specific  information, 
that  there  was  on  the  17th  of  August  1816. 
totally  out  of  employment  K04<3  persons^ 
in  partial  employment  1*380,  in  rail  em* 
nloyment9S!? ;  and  on  the  ^th  of  Oeto^ 
oer  1816  there  were  totally  out  of  em* 
ployment  1,166  persons,  in  partid  employ- 
ment 1,852,  in  full  employment  860;  and 
on  the  8d  day  of  February  instsnt  there 
were  totdly  out  of  employment  1,170  per« 
sons,  in  partid  employment  1,445,  and  in 
foil  employment  768,  and  the  wages  of 
those  stated  to  be  partially  employed  do 
not  average  more  than  from  five  to  ten 
shillings  a  week ;  the  petitioners  also  be^ 
leave  to  state  that  it  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  House,  that  in  thn 
year  1806  th^re  were  only  five  gig  mills, 
and  not  more  than  100'  pdr  of  shears  m 
the  county  of  York  wrought  by  machinery, 
but  that  tne  auniber  of  gig  mills  is  now 
78,  and  the  number  of  diears  is  increased 
to  1,463,  and  that  the  consequence  of  thia 
increase  baa  been  that  j^reat  numbers  of 
the  petitioners  and  their  fellow  workmen 
have  been  reduced  to  absolute  want ;  the 

Stitioners  also  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
ouse  tliat  the^jT  have  a  particular  daim 
upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature  for 
protection  and  relief,  inasmucn  as  they  are 
prohibited  by  the  laws  from  seeking  em* 
plojrmentin  a  foreign  state;  they  would 
also  submit  to  the  House,  that  the  pleas  of 
necessity  and  expedience  which  have  been 
pleaded  in  the  behalf  of  the  introduction 
of  this  spedes  of  machinery  are  unfounded, 
as  there  have  always  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  workmen  to  perform  all  the 
labour  that  was  required :  the  petitionera 
dso  beg  leave  to  sute,  that  doth  is  nei-< 
tfier  dressed  better  nor  cheaper  by  machi- 
nery than  by  the  old  method  of  dressing  it 
by  the  hand ;  on  the  contrary,  the  advan* 
tage  in  both  these  respects  is  decidedly  in 
fiivour  of  dresung  it  b  j  the  hand;  the  large 
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ftums  expended  in  the  erection  and  in  the 
maintenaitce  of  these  establish  men  ta  more 
than  counterbalancing  any  saving  in  the 
price  of  dressing.  In  respect  also  .to  the 
manner  in  which  the  cloth  is  dressed,  the 
petitioners  confidently  affirm  that  the  cloth 
finished  by  machinery  possesses  no. advan- 
tage whatever  over  the  cloth  dressed  by 
hand ;  they  are  aware  that  it  will  be 
assented  that  the  unrestrained  use  of  ma- 
chinery is  necessary  to  enable  this  country 
sufficiently  to  compete  with  foreigners: 
the  petitioners  in  reply  to  this  objection, 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  universal 
adoption  of  gig  mills  and  shearing  frames 
would  not  in  the  least  tend  to  lower  the 
price  of  cloth,  and  would  not  be  the  means 
of  causing  a  single  additional  piece  of  doth 
to  be  sold  either  at  home  or  in  the  foreign 
market ;  they  would  further  observe,  that 
though  this  species  of  machinery  is  thus 
impotent  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
Woollen  manufacture,ithas  been  the  firuitful 
source  of  much  evil  to  the  petitionees, 
and  would,  if  carried  further,  be  the  meana 
•f  depriving  many  thousands  of  persons  of 
employment  in  the  business  to  michthey 
served  a  long  and  laborious  apprentice- 
ship, and  indeed  of  all  work  whatever,  as 
the  present  depressed  state  of  trade  pre- 
cludes them  from  all  chance  of  obtaining 
employment  in  any  other  business;  the 
petitioners  therefore  hope,  and  humbly 
pray,  that  under  these  circumstaneet  the 
ilouse  will  be  pleased  to  take  their  case 
into  their  immediate  and  serious  conside- 
ration, and  afford  them  such  relief  by  res- 
training the  use  of  this  kind  of  machmery, 
or  by  such  other  means  as  may  seem  most 
meet  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House.** 

Mr.  Brougham  could  not  abstain  from 
expressing  his    pleasure  at  seemg   this 

Eetition  brought  forward  sa  satisfactorily 
y  the  noble  lord.  This  was  the  proper 
way  in  which  the  complaints  pf  the  people 
should  be  treated.  In  fact,  all  that  had 
passed  at  public  meetings  showed  that  the 
people  were  still  sound  at  heart;  that  they 
still  looked  up  to  that  House  as  their 
constitutional  safeguard,  and  the  grand 
source  from  which  they  were  to  expect 
relief.  With  regard  to  the  prayer  of  the 
present  petition,  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
to  adopt  any  measures  to  check  the  use 
of  machinery,  was  as  impolitic  as  it  would 
be  iippracticable ;  but  it  was  surely  very 
hard  on  the  petitioneis  that  any  impedi* 
meats  should  be  thrown  in  their  way  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  bettering  their  situa- 
tion by  emigration^  if  they  were  ao  dii* 


posed.  This  branch  of  the  ancient  poli<^ 
of  the  country  required  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  Nothing  could  be 
more  wicked  than  attempts  to  destroy 
machinenr,  such  as'  the  country  had  lately 
witnessed;  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
feeling  which  existed  against  machinerjr 
must  be  ^  ground  of  formidable  alarm; 
for  it  showed  that,  instead  of  now  betng, 
as  it  lately  was,  a  source  of  wealth,  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  most  severe  distress  to  a 
great  body  of  the  people,  because  the 
hands  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  machines  in  one  branch  could  not 
now  find  employment  in  other  lines.  This 
was  a  serious  evil,  well  deserving  the 
serious  attention  of  parliament;  but  he 
should  not  dilate  on  it  at  present,  because 
he  should  soon  have  occasion  to  bring  the 
distressed  state  of  the  manufiicturers  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  He 
might  here  be  allowed  to  explain,  that  in 
the  observations  which  feU  n'om  him  last 
ni^ht,  he  did  not  mean  to  advert  to  any 
seizures  of  persons  that  had  been  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  secret  com* 
mittee. 

Lord  CasOereagh  entirely  coincided 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleinen  re- 
specting the  proper  manner  in  which  the 
petition  just  reaa  had  been  drawn  up.  He 
wished  the  House  to  be  assured  he  was  as 
anxious  as  any  mdividual  could  be  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  petitioning,  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  blessings  of  iSe  constitution, 
and  he  was  confident,  tf  Ae  people  were 
left  to  draw  up  their  petitions  theaselvee, 
they  would  do  it  in  the  best  and  most 
respectful  manner.  It  was  the  means 
made  use  of  to  delude  them  by  impodng 
on  them  manufiM:tured  petitions  that  ex^ 
cited  his  disapprobation  and  disgust.  It 
was  an  insult  to  an  £nglishmaB,  to  sup- 
pose him  incapable  of  statins  his  own 
grievances  in  a  plain  respectfid  numaer. 

The  petition  was  oidered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Ths  Marquxss  of  Camdxn's  Sxkx- 
cuRE.]  General  FemMMon  said,  that  as 
all  the  petitions  which  iiad  been  picscnted 
to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  reform 
prayed  for  an  abolition  of  sioeceres,  he 
begged  to  ask  if  the  report  in  drculatioa 
was  true,  which  stated,  that  a  noble  mar« 
quess,  one  of  the  greatest  sinecurists  in 
toe  country,  had,  in  consideration  of  the 
almost  unanimous  feeling  of  the  nation, 
and  the  general  distress^  sorrendered  bis 
sinecure  f 


9S5]  *  Eeommy  and  jR$ 

Lord  CoMereagh  answered,  thtt  tlie 
report  was  well  toaoded;  that  tbe  mar- 
quees Camden  had  resigned  all  the  emo« 
laments  and  pofits  of  the  office  he  held, 
and  only  retamed  the  regulated  salary  of 
2tS0OL  [Cheering].  The  noble  marquess 
had  been  for  some  thne  desirous  of  makiDg 
tfab  saerifice,  but  as  his  office  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  vested  righti  and  as  he  did  not 
know  what  eflect  this  surrender  might 
hare  on  others  in  a  similar  situation,  he 
delayed  till  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
Seeing,  howoTer,  the  example  of  retrench- 
ment and  sacriBce  ^set  in  the  highest 
quarter,  he  no  lonser  hesitated,  and  now 
offered  all  the  emoluments  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

General  Perguuan  was  exceedingly 
grattted  with  the  intelligence  now  com- 
municated to  the  House,  and  trusted  in 
God  that  the  example  would  be  followed 
by  others. 


l^iB.  i£^  1817. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Widnesdajft  February  12. 

EooKomr  and  Rxvorm.]]  Earl  GnM- 
venor  said,  that  he  had  waited  in  vain  to 
see  the  minbters  in  their  places,  and  there* 
fore  could  not  any  tonger  defer  bringing 
before  their  lordships  subjects  of  great 
importance  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so 
at  ttie  present  moment.  He  alluded  to  the 
topics  contained  in  UiOTarious  petitions  that 
bad  reached  parliament  of  late,  and  which 
were  generally  to  the  same  effi^ct,  except  in 
one  respect,  that  relating  to  the  extent  of 
the  reform  of  parliament;  he  found  it  ab- 
solutely necenary  to  tdce  up  a  little  of 
their  lordships  time,  in  detailing  die  nature 
of  tiie  notices  he  was  about  to  give,  as 
they  were  materially  blended  with  the 
topics  of  their  petitions,  and  as  he  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented ;  not  that  he 
cared  about  misrepresentation  himself,  he 
had  lived  too  Ions  in  the  world,  had  known 
too  much  of  political  matters,  not  to  be 
aware,  that  the  people  would  occasionally 
misrepresent,  wnen  they  had  a  pressing 
interest  in  so  doing;  ho  must  therefore, 
in  an  such  cases,  trust  to  his  conscious- 
neas  of  his  warm  attachment  to  the  ge- 
nuine principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion ;  out  although  indifferent  to  it  him- 
self, yet  when  be  reflected  that  what  he 
had  to  iuffgest  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  Kst  interests,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  he  coyldnot 
but  fed  a  due  anxiety  on  the  subject. 


The  petitkoa  generally  oont^'ed  four 
points :  retren^nent  in  the  military,  and 
ako  in  the  ciril  departments,  the  abolitioil 
of  sinecures,  and  a  reform  in  the  repreaen- 
tation  in  parliament.  Their  lordshipa 
might  recollect,  that  he  had  called  dieir 
attention  to  the  former  subiects  in  the 
course  of  the  last  session,  and  had  endea* 
▼cored,  without  success,  to  persuade  them 
that  it  would  be  more  consonant  to  their 
dignity,  to  refer  their  consideration  to  a 
committee  of  their  own,  rather  than  to  8 
committee  of  three  gentlemen  propped 
by  ministers,  who  were  respectimle  cer- 
tainly  in  themseWes,  but  too  closely  con-* 
nected  with  their  politics,  to  be  free  from 
constitutional  jealousy  and  suspicion  oa 
subjects,  particularly  of  this  description. 
From  the  conduct  of  ministers  dnrinr 
last  year,  he  certainly  had  not  augured 
fliTOurably  of  dieir  economical  intentions. 
When  pmiament  met  Ais  year,  he  had 
hoped,  as  an  earnest  of  their  intentiona 
really  to  please  and  satis^  the  coontiy, 
that  their  first  act  would  hare  been  the 
reduction  of  the  office  of  the  third  secre- 
tary of  state  with  all  its  train  of  expensive 
establishment;  but  that  boon  was  denied 
the  country.  Then  as  to  the  first  point  in 
the  petitions,  the  reduction  of  the  army, 
how  did  that  stand  ?  Why,  so  ftr  from 
any  hopea  being  held  out  of  that  nature, 
it  was  stated  by  ministers  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  that  so  far  from  seeing  the 
necessity  of  any  such  reductions,  firom  the 
appearance  of"^  disafiection,  it  mipht  be 
necessary  rather  to  increase  than  diminish 
that  branch  of  our  expenditure.  How* 
ever,  in  a  few  days;  an  alteration  seemed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
ministers ;  for  a  reduction  had  been  sug^ 
gested  in  another  place  to  the  amount  of 
between  90  and  80,000  men.  Whether 
this  was  a  proper  reduction  or  no,  was  a 
subject  he  would  not  now  touch  upon, 
but  leave  to  be  brought  forward  by  toose' 
who  had  so  ably  and  forcibly  discussed  it 
on  a  former  occasion.  But  in  regard  to 
the  alleged  disafiection,  he  must  say,  he 
trusted  and  believed  it  would  turn  out  to 
be  very  scanty  indeed,  and  that  the  words 
of  the  Speech  from  the  throne  would  be 
borne  out,  that  the  main  body  of  the 
people  of  this  country  were  perfectly 
sound  and  loyal. — In  regard  to  the  second 
point,  that  relating  to  the  civil  expendi- 
ture, fVom  what  he  had  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  thought  he  should  have  some  pro* 
posal  to  make  to  their  lordships  in  the 
course  of  the  session ;  for,  if  he  was  rightly 
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ftoewhere  to  iavAsiigMIe  (bA^/^MefdQBimd 

the  public^  Uiat  ifc  .wiis.iibrfi^dy  dppomi- 
aatdd  the  huiabug .  compgAtte?.  If  th«^t 
vera  really  the  cMe»  ^e^  qqmM  paI  eicpec^ 
much  advApiage  Aoni  ,6Mcb  a/commiti^ 
on  a  quesdon  $o  momeQtOMS  1^  the  bep- 
pbeos  of  a  auffiering  but  patiey)!  oeoipifet 
and  therefore  he  should  probably  hfi  oh- 
)fged|  in  the  diacharge  ^f  bit  d#yt  U>  ad- 
Tanoe  sooie  of  the  qu€iHJA)n$  lui^yer  the 
cognisance   of    Uu^   comnuftt^,   which 

Jaestioas  he  waa  inforioed  9»iglu  aot  be 
^rwarded  for  three  yeacs  jtp  comei  bjT  the 
peculiar  coostnicUon  of  Abat  icpmmiiiee, 
and  their  lordships  well  kneir  that  a  dis- 
aolutioQ  of  parhansent  woidd  at  once  put 
an  end  to  and  frustrate  the  aM^cen&Dt 
labours  of  such  a  comn^^e.rr-As  ^P  the 
third  poiott  howisyer,  the  aboKtioo  of  sipe- 
^uxesf  hethougbti  with  the  vjiew  tbathe 
hadloog  taJseQ  /of  that  j$ubj^ct«  at  tl^e  pre^ 
^ant  iDoaaeDt^  it  wsa  particularly  ^epesiary 
to  lose  BO  i\to0  in  bringipa  liat  subject 
ibrarardi  aad  iheoefei^s  he  kf^i  no  hesto- 
tion  in  fiKfa^  itliat  day  {^nlaii^^  for  the 
piurpose  of  iotrodnciae  i^  9¥^ieo  in  the 
shape  of  a  cesolation,  lor  fbolisUwg  aii^e- 
cunes»  and  the  grant  of  phi^aa  ia  rever- 
aioD ;  and  he  trusted  that  he  ahpuld  do  it 
VI  aiich  a  shape  as  erefk  to  rm^paciie  It  to 
those  who  bad  taken  part  agaiost  these 
abditiobs*    Peiftiap  even  the  noble  and 
learned  brd  iatenaed  sucti ;  hut  of  this  he 
was  certain*  that,  should  he  even  stand 
alone  oa  the  subject,  he  should  never 
secret  brjaging  it  forMrard.--0a  tbis  fourth 
point*  that  of  parlianieBiary  refi^roif  he 
woald  abo  expijcitiv  state  his  opiuioa. 
He  had  always  been  led  to  tbinkj  that  the 
last  plan  proposed  to  parliament  by  that 
distinguished  cbsracter,  wbo.  had  rendered 
ao  Quich  senrioe  to  his  eountry^  the  kte 
^r.  Pitt,  was  one  that  might  be  adopted 
with  great  benefit  to  the  country ;  and  if 
a  hiUy  containing  a  plan  of  that  descrip- 
tion shpuld  reach  that  House,  it  would 
have  his  support.    With  regard»  however,  | 
to  universal  sufirage,  he  wpiild  not  be  so 
uncivil  aa  to  call  i|  universal  nonsense,  i 
but  he  wouU  call  it  universal  iaopracti- 
oability;  and  in  regard  to  aanual  parlia* 
uents,  which  some  thought  mcyst  consti- 
ttitjonal*  he  had  never  so  read  the  consti- 
tution; he  had  always  considered,  indeed, 
the  annnal  holding  of  parliaments  necas- 
aary  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  not  an  annual  dissoliition  and 
le^^ection  of  them*    Bat  beqiQse  hp  dif- 


JS^nmn  and  #£^^.  \^ 

fiared  wsth  oi^>w  on  that  aplypct,  wa?  he 
therefore  (as  wfis  ^vell  expf^e4  ^T  f^ 
noble  perfon  on  a  Sprja^  evening,  j^o  a 
most  eloquent  and  convincing  spepcb)  to 
wish  to  see  |h(>se  with  ^hom  he  diffi^red^ 
imprisoned  and  gibbeted,  huojg,  drawn, 
and  quartered  \    Was  he  to  wish  to  sen 
a  judge  Jefiries,  or  one  acting  in  the  spiri) 
and  power  of  a  judge  Jefiriea,  piaoea  on 
the  s#nch,  for  the  purpose  of  compiitting 
a  ^gal  murder  on  tbeie  people  \    Fpr  in* 
stance^  should  he  wish  ^o  f^  major  Cart* 
wright,  whom  he  ufiderstood  to  bp  a  roost 
respectable  per^n,  becavise  he  entertained 
sudi  contrary  sentimentSt  and  endeavoured 
to  prcmagatp  them  tbroi^gh .  the  countnr^ 
should  he  wish  to  see  his  mouth  closedf 
not  hy  argumept  at\^  &ir  discussion,  but 
b^  the  bloody  hands  oif  ai^  ps;eci|^ipoi^2 
The  thought  was  shocking,  pv^pstrpus,  an4 
diabolical.^-In  regard  to  trieonia).  pprliii^ 
ments,  however,  he  must  fairly  pwn,  thjiit 
since  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  of  late 
more  particularly  ^o  th^  subject*  from  the 
anxiety  prevading  all  ranks  of  people  on 
those  topics,  he  had  satisfied  himself  they 
wereiapr^  coastUuti^pa^  t^ao  sisptepipal 
onef;    and,    indeefl,    he   fP9St   in  trgith 
say,    that  he  coi^i4pr/9d  the  septeRni^ 
act  a  4ii'P^  infringement  on  the  con^ tiUjL* 
tjoo,  and  a  violation  of  t(ie  rif^U  ^od 
bbertiea    of  the   peppie.       Indeed^   ho 
thopght  if  justifiable  at  a|I, '  it  could  only 
be  so  from  the  dpnger  of  thp  timj^;  oa 
the  danger  of  ^  disputed  vicceiision ;  ^pd 
that  as  the  daiiger  passed  ^way,  it  of  ne-^ 
oessity  fell  t?  the  group4*    '^he  act  re- 
pealed itself,  and  ousht  not  to  remain  in 
the  statute  bpok*      Therefore  he  would 
not  shrink  from  declaring  that  it  mjght 
possibly  fall  to  his  lot  to  introduce  if  ipo« 
tioa  on  this  subject,  though  it  was  morp 
likely  he  would  be  anticipated  by  the  in^ 
traduction  of  it  in  the  other  House  of 
parliament,  to  which  those  subjects  more 
particularly  belong.    As  the  fortitude  of 
the  people  h^  been  great  .under  their 
difficulties  and  prjvntioos  and  sufferings, 
so  had  their  conduct  ip  all  plpces,  where 
meetings  fop*   retrenchment  and  reform 
had  been  held,   bpen  most  exemplary; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  remarkable  ana  even 
surpriftiog  that  it  should  have  been  mq^ 
cepsideripg  the  grp^t  ouaabers  that  have 
been  assembled  in  various  places,  and  the 
warmth  that  naturally  af  ittcs  lu  large  bodiea 
when  assembled  from  various  quarters  to 
discuss  matters,  where  grievances  are  felt. 
This  was  at  least  no  symptom  of  disaffec- 
tiopy  and  hp  tfusted  firoia  auch  patient 


HwQnmm  wicb  good  would  ariie,  Jho 
great  anxiety  be  nit  for  the  ^Quioe  pu» 
rity  and  expeQence  of  the  British  ^ooftti- 
tutioQy  made  him  earnea^  in  pre«amg  these 
poiota  on  their  lordships  notice ;  and  he 
aincerely  hoped  that  the  splendour  of  this 
t^right  political  luminary^  that  had  been 
partially  dimmed  by  the  mists  of  error  and 
^buse,  would  be  aliowed,  ere  long,  to  re- 
Miume  its  ancient  dignity  ?nd  glory.  He 
bad  forgot  to  mention  tlie  report  that  had 
reached  bim^  of  the  inten^n  of  a  poble 
iparqnessy  to  renounce  a  1^1^  part  of  his 
ainecnre*  This  renunciation  might  be 
▼ery  becoming,  but  he  wished  to  get  at 
tdie  root  of  the  evil>  |ind  therefpre  he  pro- 
posed the  motion  be  had  suggested.  This 
Tery  renunciation  showed  the  necessity  of 
(be  proposal.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
ViOTing  that  the  Lords  be  summoned  for 
tjhat  day  fortnight. 

The  Lord  Shimcellor  bri^y  observed^ 
that  as  the  motiot|  was  the  only  thij^g 
which  fell  frp9p  tf^e  noble  ear)  that  eyen^ 
ifkg  that  WM  M9t  Irregulari  be  should  no^ 
Qpposeit. 

The  Lords  were  ordered  to  b^  w^m- 
moRed  accordingly. 


ite.  12^  mi. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wtdnetday^  February  IS. 

.  Audit  of  Pcsjuic  AccouNxst]  Mr^ 
laishington  having  laid  on  thie  |abl^  a^i 
Recount  of  all  warrants  or  o^er  compu^ 
nications  from  the  treasury  to  the  SMditora 
^  ppblic  accountf  during  thf  three,  years* 
enaing  1st  January  IBlTt  transferring  the 
audit  of  any  accounts  from  the  said  audi- 
tors to  any  other  boards, 

Mr.  JHuskuson  thought  hin^elf  called 
upon  to  make  a  few  observations  with  the 
intent  of  reipoviog  an  imputation  on  his 
character  which  the  presf  ot  papers  would 
auflictently  clear.  He  was  not  present 
when  they  were  moved  for,  but  he  felt 
obliged  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  had  done  40,  for  the  opportunity 
wbicb  he  bad  thus  given  him  of  correcting 
a  misstatement  or  misrepresentation  that 
bad  gone  abroad  through  the  usual  chan« 
oeia,  ailsctiog  deeply  bis  charapter*  In 
that  statement  it  was  mentioned,  that 
SOfiOOU  bad  been  issu(sd  to  hiip  by  order 
qf  the  treasury,  as  agent  for  a  colony ; 
that  no  account  had  been  required  of  him 
how  that  money  was  expejpdad;  ihat  the 
tressury,  out  of  fav^^i  tP  hipi,  had  issued 
m  warrant  to  the  generid  audit  Q9ca>  not 
ta  intermeddle  in  auditing  his  accouAts, 


bttt  io  tmosfer  them  to  the  treasury,  If 
josinu^ed  a  charge  rf  gross  corri)ptu>B  oip 
the  part  pf  the  treasury,  first  to  favour 
a^nd  then  to  shelter  him.  These  accuse- 
tjoQS  were  brought  forward  in  another 
{dace,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  fre? 
from  such  misrepresentations,  and  by  • 
person  ^Iprd  St.  John)  whose  characler 
gave  weight  to  his  e:itpressions.  The  ac- 
counts on  the  |able  would  show  how 
grossly  unfounded  sucb  charges  were.  In 
the  first  placCf  no  money  was  issued  t9 
him  tp  the  amount,  or  in  th^s  manner  al- 
leged; secondly,  no  warrapi  wi^  gir^n  tp 
transfer  the  audit  gf  bis  accountp^  nor  bad 
be  ever  solicited  or  fsxpected  a  fayour  ip 
passing  any  of  his  apcpunts.  What  cpuld 
be  the  piotive  for  spreading  such  ^n  in- 
jurious and  npfounded  report?  Whpt 
was  the  object  of  the  persons  who  deceived 
tbp  noble  lord,  by  imposing  upon  him  sucb 
gstoiy?  Whether  it  was  private  m^Ucf 
or  party  purposes  that  was  intended  to  bf 
serfred»  he  cpuld  PPt  pretend  to  says  bli^ 
he  ^hpqght,  tba^  the  grpfis  npiarf preient^ 
tion  which  b^d  thus  been  propagated 
Pujsht  tft  operate  as  a  cautipn  again^ 
brmging  forward  imputation^  ofi  character 
witho^t  som^  previous  inquiry  into  the 

gfo^ni^%  p^  whwh  tbej  r^ied.  He  w^f 
as l^tle  disposed  as  ai^y.^nfm.lp  ent^r  pip 
i|nv  thing  tba(  concerned  hjaaself  perso- 
nally, but  he  pppld  npt  let  tbi^  present 
opportunity  flip  witbo^  correcting  a  miap 
take  in  whu:h  perhaps  the  motion  for  thp 
pqiers  originated.  He  begged  pardon  of 
the  House  for  detaining  it  «o  Ipog  with  % 
perspqal  matter,  and  thanked  it  for  the 
patience  with  which  be  was  heard,  as  well 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  for 
giving  hini  an  opportunity  of  clearing  bimr 
self  from  an  unfounded  charge- 
Mr.  Brougham  declared,  that  in  moving 
for  the  papers,  he  acted  under  no  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  charge  which  the 
right  boo.  gentleman  had  apewered,  not 
did  hp.  impute  to  him  any  ^ing  of  the 
kind  stated.  He  knew  at^the  time  be 
made  the  motion,  that  the  charge  was  un- 
founded, and  proceeded  on  a  misconcepr 
tion.  He  therefore  did  not  ground  his 
desire  of  information  on  a  belief  of  it,  nor 
had  he  madean^  allusion  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  His  object  was  diflferent.  At 
a  late  period  of  the  session,  two  years  ago; 
at  a  period  when  tlie  House  was  generdly 
thin,  when  there  was  no  great  desire  to 
canvass  proposed  mei^ures,  when  no  im- 

Krtant  business  was  expected,  and  when, 
r  that  very  reason,  the  most  important 
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lofd,  in  presenting  it,  obsenrecl,  that  it  was 
honourably  diftbguished,  both  by  the 
temper  it  manifested  and  the  manner  ia 
which  it  was  drawn  up,  from  many  of  those 
to  which  the  House  nad  lately  listened.  U 
proceeded  from  people  who  felt  what  they 
expressed,  who  followed  theif  own  senti- 
ments in  their  application  to  parliament,  and 
did  not  frame  their  distresses  or  their  re* 
medies  afler  modds  transmitted  them 
from  London.  It  prared  that  there  might 
be  a  reformation  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament,  and  that  the  representation 
of  the  people  might  be  fuller  and  more 
extensive  than  it  was,  and  this  was  the 
only  part  of  the  petition  in  which  he  could 
not  heartily  concur.  In  all  that  portion 
of  it  which  called  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment it  had  1ms  unqualified  appro- 
bation, and  should  have  his  strenuous  sup- 
port. He  was  reminded  while  he  was  on 
this  subject  of  what  was  communicated  to 
the  House  last  night,  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  a  noble  marquis  in  surrendering 
his  great  emoluments-^  conduct  which 
he  would  characterise  as  do  less  honoura- 
ble to  himself,  than  he  was  sure  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  country*  By  giving* 
up  his  enormous  sinecure,  he  had  con- 
mred  a  benefit  far  bevond  the  vrioe  of 
the  sum  itself.  He  had  done  mvch  to  re- 
deem the  character  of  public  men  from 
the  Bspersionsso  mdustriously  attempted  to. 
be  thrown  upon  them.  He  trusted  that 
the  example  of  the  noble  marquess  would 
be  generally  followed,  that  the  public  irri* 
tation  would  thereby  be  allayed,  and  that 
such  sacrifices  would  erase  from  the  minde 
of  the  people  those  baneful  impressions 
against  puolic  men  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  wicked  and  the  designing  to 
create. 

Lord  Laseellei  concurred  with  his  no- 
ble colleague  in  the  account  given  of  the 
petition  and  the  petitioners.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter  stating  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  voted.  It  had  not  been 
handed  about  for  signatures,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  one  individual,  had  been 
signed  on  the  spot.  The  petitioners  stated, 
that  they  knew  the  sentiments  of  the 
county  members  on  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  but  they  nevertheless 
had  such  confidence  in  them  that  they 
would  intrust  them  with  tiieir  petition. 
The  petition  he  described  as  most  respect- 
able in  its  character,  and  respectful  to  the 
House.  Besides  other  grievances  it  com- 
plained of  Uie  burthen  of  poor«rates. 

Lord  CaMereagh  begged  to  s^y  a  few 


business,  was  often  transacted ;  he  knew 
that  an  office  for  auditing  colonial  accounts 
was  formed,  and  such  accounts  were  to  be 
transferred  from  the  general  audit-office 
of  public  accounts,  at  Somerset-house  to 
this  new  board.  A  chairman  and  three 
members  were  appointed  to  this  board,  at 
a  time  when  an  expensive  establbhment, 
that  cost  the  country  60,00M.,  existed  for 
a  purpose  of  the  same  kind.  The  duties 
of  the  audit-office  of  Somerset-house  were 
important  indeed,  and  expedition  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  The  multi- 
plicity of  their  business  was  made  the 
ground  for  this  new  establishment;  and 
though  he  always  was  averse  to  the  crea- 
tion of  new  offices,  if  expedition  was  at* 
tained,  his  objections  would  be  diminished. 
His  motion  for  papers,  therefore,  was 
directed  to  the  object  of  gaining  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  new  board  liad  done; 
how  it  was  proceedioe;  what  relief  it 
afforded  to  the  office  of  Somerset-house: 
or,  in  short,  what  we  had  gained  on  this 
ndditional  establi^ment  towards  the  dis- 
patch of  public  business.  He  was  uncer- 
tain what  use  he  should  make  of  the  infor- 
mation he  thus  gained;  whether  he  should 
found  any  proceeding  upon  it  or  not.  He 
had  in  181^  occasion  te  inform  hunself  on 
the  mode  of  transacting  business  between 
the  audit-office  and  the  treasury;  and  if 
an  hon.  friend  of  his  did  not  take  up  the 
Bd>ject,  he  himself  might  bring  it  this 
session  under  the  review  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Ltuhington  took  the  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  when  he  was  asked  about 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  colonial  audit 
department,  and  if  the  place  of  the  presi- 
dent was  filled  up,  he  was  not  quite  correct 
in  his  answer,  when  he  said  it  was  not 
filled  up,  as  he  had  since  understood  that 
St  was. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  asked,  if  the  pre- 
sident, on  whom  the  most  important  duties 
devolved,  did  not  go  out  to  Malta  to  exa- 
mine one  account,  and  whether  he  had  not 
there  died  ? 

Mr.  Lushington  replied,  that  he  had 
died  at  Malta,  and  he  believed  had  gone 
out  to  audit  one  account. 

Mr.  Brougham.  Then  the  House  and 
the  country  are  to  understand  that  this 
office  is  a  smecure,  and  that  government 
has  filled  up  a  sinecure. 

PariTIONS      RKLATING     TO     RbFORM 

&c].  Lord  Milton  presented  a  petition 
from  Dewsbury,  in  Yorkshire,  praying  for 
retrenchment  and  reform.      The  noble 
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words  regardiBg  tliat  Murt  of  the  noble 
lord's  tpeechy  in  irkieh  lie  had  alluded  to 
the  conduct  of  a  noble  marouess  In  surren- 
dering the  emoluments  or  his  sinecure. 
The  conduct  of  that  noble,  marouess  was 
truly  honourable*  and  desenrea  all  the 
praise  which  it  had  called  forth.  As  he . 
had  stated  last  night,  the  noble  marquess 
had  wished,  for  some  time,  for  .an  oppor- 
tunity of  resigning,  and  had  seizea  the 
first  that  occurred  in  which  he  could  do 
ao  without  appearing  to  be  driven  by  cU- 
mour  to  surrender  an  undoubted  right—- a 
vested  interest,  which  parliament  had  re- 
garded as  innolate,  ana  with  which  it  never 
bad  claimed  a  power  of  interfering.  This 
was  the  only  remaining  office  in  which 
there  was  a  vested  interest  of  great  pub- 
lic importance,  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  nature  and  tenure,  had  not  uoderffone 
legulation*  There  was  another,  inoeed, 
-«--the  office  of  r^istrar  of  the  admiralty 
—which  had  excited  much  public  obser- 
vation, and  concerning  whicn  there  were 
many  mistakes ;  but  it  most  be  evident  to 
ewery  reflecting  person,  that  since  the 
cessation  of  war,  the  emoluments  of  that 
office  were  extremely  diminbhed,  if  not 
annihilated,  and  might  not  exceed  a  re- 
gulated salary.  The  noble  marquis  had 
tlierefore,  by  his  conduct,  given  up  the 
last  of  those  offices  which,  from  their  na- 
ture, the  legishiture  abstained  from  resu- 
lating,  and  bad  thus  closed  for  ever  tnat 
list  of  places,  and  the  imputations  against 
those  who  held  them.  It  was  given  to  his 
father  for  great  public  services,  and  pro- 
fessional sacrifices;  it  was  rcspectea  in 
every  plan  of  reform  or  regulation ;  and  it 
stood  on  a  principle  which  parliament  re- 
fused to  touch.  The  noble  marquess  was 
pleased  to  surrender  its  emoluments  from 
Lis  own  spontaneous  movement,  when  he 
saw  that  nis  motives  could  not  be  misin- 
terpreted, that  he  should  sanction  no  ob- 
jectionable principle,  and  that  in  making  a 
sacrifice  he  should  only  be  following  Uie 
example  of  the  highest  quarter. 

Mr.  ^roiigAam  professed  himself  greatly 
disappoint^at  what  had  just  fallen  from 
the  noble  lord  opposite.  Whether  it 
would  be  so  felt  bv  the  House,  or  by  the 
well-provided  body  of  sinecurists  for 
whose  immediate  consolation  it  was  ad- 
dressed, he  would  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. In  common  with  others,  he  had 
felt  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  com- 
municatioo  which  had  been  made  last 
night;  but  he  did  expect,  diat  an  exam- 
pie  so  nobly  and  manfully  opened  by  his 


royal  bigness  the  Piince  Regent,  and  so 
properly  adopted  by  the  noble  marquesr; 
would  have  extended  to  the  lower  depart- 
ments of  official  emolument,  and  that  the 
concession  woidd  not  alone  connst  4»f  the 
sacrifice  of  one  enormous  office  (which,  be*' 
ing  now  no  more,  he  would  not  insult  its 
memory),  but  would  be  followed  up  by 
other  sinecurists,  whose  emoluments^ 
though  not  so  great,  were  equally  ceasum- 
ble.  These  hopes,  90  foodl v  excited,  were 
now  too  early  damped.  It  looked  as  if  the 
noble  lord  had  got  at  once  abrined,  lest  the 
example  should  contagiously  spread ;  lest^ 
m  the  first  place,  the  wbole.list  of  sinecurists, 
should  quit  the  field  ;^  and,  secondly,  lest 
the  alarm  should  discomfit  tlie  regular 
supporters  of  ministers,  who  looked  for- 
ward for  something  comfortable,  and  as- 
pired to  the  honour  of  bein^  members  of 
that  politic^  family  in  which  there  waa 
great  pay  and  no  work.  If  such'  appro* 
hensions  existed  among  these  worthy  per-^ 
sonages,  the  speech  just  delivered  by  tha 
noble  lord  was  well  calculated  to  calm 
their  anxiety.  He,  however,  had  hefund  it 
with  great  xegiret,  from  a  full  conviction 
that  the  only  e£bctual  cure  for  existing 
evils,  was  a  mir  and  proper  concession  in 
this  re^MCt  to  the  just  demands  of  the 
people.  He  regretted  that  so  good  an  op- 
portunity was  Tost  as  the  example  of  the 
Prince  Recent  presented  of  allaying  po- 
pular irritation,  and  convincing  the  people 
of  the  virtue  of  public  men. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
teble. 

Lord  Cochrane  rose  to  present  a  petition, 
most  numerously  signed  by  the  inhabttanta 
of  Glasgow,  praying  for  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure,  and  reform  in  parlia- 
ment* The  petition  had  been  sent  to  him 
accompanied  with  a  letter,  which  contained 
an  interesting  account  of  the  present  dis- 
tresses of  that  district,  and  to  which  the 
attentbn  of  the  House  would,  he  trusted, 
be  directed.  It  appeared  from  that  letter, 
that  such  were  the  distresses  of  the  midd- 
ling and  lower  classes  of  the  community, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  support  their 
children  at  school,  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  two  Lancasterian  school-rooms,  erect- 
ed at  a  considerable  expense,  were  now 
actually  advertised  for  sale.  The  same 
was  the  wretched  sUte  of  the  other  schools, 
parents  finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  pay 
for  their  children's  education.  When  the 
desire  of  every  Scotsman  to  have  his  chil- 
dren educated  was  known,  the  distress  of 
that  country  -  might  easily  be  imagined 
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from  n^al  be  hM  wm  atsted^  Tbe  pM^ 
tion  aliti«g  ttM  gtiennceB  df  tiN»  kihiibi- 
tantsi  was  expreMed  iti  tlve  tiMt  itts^iedfiil 
and  modlenit^  niMltier,  eAiMstfr  reqtteM^ 
iftg  the  Hoose  to  Kslefi  ee  tne  pit«(ftii9 
detail  which  thefr  suffinriDgs  catitptM6d 
th^mf  to  ffive,  and  to  put  an  end  to  untie* 
cematy  sinecores,  and  to  grant  a  tiMtt 
eottilaMe  represetttation  in  pascMameilt. 
Tne  House,  it  wat  well  known,  was  cocki- 
pesad  ef  too  many  placemen  and  sine- 
oivi&ts,  ahd  he  confessed  he  #as  at  ^  l6m* 
to  kiiew  with  what  right  these  sraecuvi^ts' 
iaapcMdf  hurlhetis  on  the  people.  They  did 
nOl  httpose  those  hurthens  on  themselves^ 
for  tfhey  drew  much  rafore  from  the  public 
p^BMf  jmaif  they  paid  for  taxes.  Tbefhad 
.therefore  no  right  whatever  toimptise  bur* 
thenil  on  oAers,  in  which  they  took  no 
shere.  He  was  sohry  to*  hear  what  waa 
atat^d  by  the  noMe  secretary  of  stare  last 
niffhr,;  respeetJAg  the  lAOtivesr  which  had 
incm^  a  noble  marquia  to  delay  reifgrting 
Ids  sinecure.  It  seemed  the  noMe  mer-<- 
quA»  had  waited  tHl  an  exanlple  wasshowtt* 
mm,  and  had  thel'eibre  felioWdl  the  eit>> 
ample  of  his  Royal  Highnesi^  But  hi;' 
was  af  a  loar  to  know  whelt  relation  existed 
betwfeen  thb  holder  of  a  ifitaecure  and  the 
oMid  of  government.  The  ntter,  m  cort^ 
aequence  of  fafii  high  sttuation,  had  a  right 
to  what  he  reeef^ed,  and  miy  thing  he 
chose  to  resigb  wuaabbOn  on  his  piutto 
the  people;  but  the  formei^  had  not  the 
most  distant  claim  or  tMe  to  what  he  eh«i 
joyed.  He  belfeved,  however,  'the  noble 
marquess  had  resigned  it  purely  from  #hat 
bad  panM  at  pwlie  meetings,  aitd  from 
wMl  he  had  nience  collected,  to  be  the 
SfSttehll  filling  of  the  country.  Had  he, 
however,  done  what  he  had  i&ow  done,  oety 
8'  IfCtle  sooner,  he  was  sure  that  his  exam- 
ple would  have  had  as  much  authority  out 
of  doors,  as  that  of  the  Speaker  had  within 
doors.  He  would  not  at  present  trespass 
fortfier  on  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
would  only  add  that  the  petition  he  now 
held  in  his  hand  was  most  respectably 
signed,  snd  that  it  could  not  be  said  the 
signatures  attached  to  it  were  those  of  il- 
literate persons!  Every  man  who  knew 
Glasgow,  knew  how  wUl  the  people  were 
educated  there.  He  would  flirther  ob^ 
serve,  that  he  had  now  lying  near  biro, 
twenty  petitions  expressed  in  different 
terms,  but  all  containing  one  common  sen- 
timent. They  prayed  for  annual  parlia* 
meats,  which  certainly  were  preferable  to 
those  triennial  ones  so  much  extolled  by 
some.      Certainly   triennial   parliaments 


wottidi  fasfve  ftis  advantage,  that  &6  seata 
tMn*  fo  hb  htfti  would  be  purchased  fbr 
biOf  Ihei^  prtos;  And  would  be  hehf  for 
htff  the  th»e ;  bet  were  eflnwil  parltamenta 
to  be  held',  there  wotM  he  tfo  eitwnAfie  6t 
Vtntts  being  given,  as  was  the  caSe  last 
riight,  nor  #(Mtd  members  be  called  down 
fronv  a  coffee-bouse,  as  he  was  (old  was  re- 
peanedfy  done.  Never  did  the  House  or 
the  publie  wknesa  arinore  flagraht  Mstance 
of  this  shSmeful  practice  thaA  lastni^t. 
He  concluded  by  mofring  tha€  the  petitfett 
bfe  brought  op. 

Mr.  Wilbetfbrce  aald,  h^  Was  extremely 
anxious'  to  say  a  few  words  alter  what  had 
just  fallen  iVom  the  noble  lord;  He  diooght 
it  was  but  proper,  when  the  sittecure  of 
mar<pess  Camden  was  talked  of,  ihat  the 
ceikiSideratiron  on  which  that  sinecure  waa' 
given,  should  be  attended  to.  No  doubt 
whatever  could  exist;  that  rewards  were* 
necessary  tO  be'  given  to  those  who  had* 
held  offices ;  aa  ftMr  example,  he  woidd 
Ay,  that  such-  art  offiee  as  that  of  I6rd 
cliancellor  deserved  to  be  rewarded.  That 
office  waa  certainfy  one  of  a  most  labo- 
rloes  nature,  alld  wns  given  to  an  indivi-^ 
dual  whose  emineht  tments  and  practicer 
at  the  bar  had  juittly  entitled  hitn  to  pub- 
lic eonfidenee.  Such  a  man  necessarily 
made  m^ny  sacrlfie^  of  erivate  interest 
when  he  was  called  to  fill  tnis  high  sitaa*' 
tibn;  which,  be  it  reinembered,  waa 
dxtreAiely  different  in  fts  nature  and 
tenure  from  the  office  of  a  judge,  being 
pertly  connected  with  politics,  and  at 
afi  Events  ab  office  onfy  held  during 
plealmre.  Now,  such  an  office,  with  such 
iln  Uncertainty  attending  the  l!ime  it  might 
be  held,  oerMtaly  entStledf  the  perton  who 
held  it  to  son^  remuneration  from  the 
poMic,  in'  conilderation  not  only  of  die 
^afeilfiofiS  he  made,  and  the  services  he  had 
rendered  td  ifhe  ptiblfc,  but  also  of  the 
gMat'  silcrtfioea  ne"  hsid  mede  on  entering 
die  diBce.  The  kte  hvrd  Camden,  it  waa 
wen  knoiwn,  hni  hekl  the  office  of  lord 
high  cbancdior,  Md  wMeYy  be  might  sav, 
(hat  never  #as  there  a\)y  man  more  justly 
esteemed  (tn  hk  ittdtefhtigehle  aetd  in  the 
publfc'  service,  for  the  prudence  and  acd- 
vity  Wilh  which  he  discharged  dl  his  pub- 
Re  anfd  priVaie  dblies,  aa  weH  as  ibr  hia 
eminent  legarattairtments.  None  could  be 
more  revered  dian  he  was  foi^  excellency 
of  character,  wai  iVitegrtvy  of  heart  and 
Kfe.  He  had'  in  die  eaH  v  part  of  his  life 
been  honoured  witli^  the  Kind  attentient  of 
that  amiable  atodf  much  laimented  noble* 
man,  and  otMiMnet  avdd  givuglhialiamUi 
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4rilMft«  of  aflntiM  to  hisiaeniorjw  Hthod 
MdlAae  offlootol  a  Toiyahort  ti«e>  and 
0aVk  lOB^iDf  k,  bod tlus  oppoiiitiiieot •of 
%7fM^  gnroo  Inn  fer  one  lifi^  which  as  .he 
mm  ftfMAftu*  adfOBced  in  yeami  he  had 
tikeo  for  his  aon.  The  iioMe4ofd  who 
pmented  this  petition  had  surely  had  vo- 
paated  oppovtumties  of  bKMring  )HMit  tife 
imnMoA  noir  retj ptopeiiyniiidethy pa^^ 
jaaaoDt  for  loi4  dianceIhMRs»  vaa  ^kfiOQL^ 
nUdi  was  1,9001^  OBorellaHswaaffhBaa  to 
lopd  Camdea*  Aa^oppoftaniftr  vaa  latefy 
sdRirded  hhnofknowtngfliisinttMsaaratti 
and  disioteresled  oftr  afhiawoi&jrffi^ 
Imo. friend  (Mr.  Ponsouby)  ita  sesigoa 
pavt  of  the  4ffi60l.mhMih  ha)had  as  a  aa- 
iaardfora4iathehad<doBe.  Andbeaehe 
bowed  to  sav»  thatnoasr  ODoay  oeeaaiaB 
kadaadclondedshMCMveSyoa  tfae4tontrBry, 
ahe  House  knew  ihathehad  even  voted 
Av  an  ioqairf  into«the  omniumaiytaQf  the! 
aineeoiahekiliy  tiieaoblemaffq«aa9»thongh 
Msfaaps  against  his  o«to /('Mb  W.'a)  Ael- 
M^  fo  speaking  of  aineonras,  ha  thought 
■0  obhiqay  whatever  could  ho  justlf 
iiiitwii  on  those  to  whom  audioiQecnres 
kad  been  ghrenaa  a  lawardifer  jpnblic  aeiv 
^ieesraor  eooidthef  y-iriflfony  rjustioey  be 
called  to  give  them .  up.  BtMiameat,  te 
amOf  woohl  aaaer  withdaur  siieh 
sewarda.  .  Hb  fgraatly  :rejiaQe4 
,  at  the  oeblebaaniplo  aihkb  ^bift 
vayui  higbnaastiie  Prnoo  Begant-had'sat, 
aad  which*  he  trussed,  wonld  haifcdlaaod 
ia  every  depanmeati  aad  be  cdnid  nbt 
halpdifiHiag  from  hb  woittiyiflmd^Mr. 
Brougham),  who  bad  mthor  iaUan  into 
the  language  of  deapondaaojr.  .Ik  was 
anely  aot  reaaanable  to  say  tebbatause 
aaljone  star  had  risen  ahoaeihahariaan, 
wo^abouid  aot  sea  move.  Habadw>daHbt 
tba  noble  eaauaplo  would  be  Aib»wad,  aad 
ha  tbooriit  it  had  not  as  yet  baaa  faUowadi 
aaiely  oeeaase  those  hoidaog  siaaoures 
had  Botlwd  tuae  and  oppavtaaity  givan 
tbnn  to  toHow  it.  He  aalioipatad  thair 
aaoB  eonang  fiwwardy  and  gladly  hailed 
tba  plaasiag  prospect  which  iMuldthertf^y 
ba  sobrded  ta  the  ooantsy. 

Mr.  Bmugfkm  would  oaly  sw  ane 
wovd,  after  what  had  beeaatatod  ay  hb 
bon.  and  truly  respected  friend.  He  had 
oartaialy  bean  macb  cheered  by.  what  hb 
bon.  friend  had  advanced,  uid  confessed  a 
say  of  Kgbt  had  now  dawned  on  the  gloomy 
honson.  He  was  rejoiead  to  be  d^ered 
from  that  atate  of  despondency  into  whicdi 
thnapeech  of  the  noble  secretary  of  state 
bad  mrown  ban,  aad  wMdi,  be  was  coofr* 
dentf  halptodncaisbaflar  efsGts  on  many 
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lAo  haord  it  He  tlusted  the  pleasmg 
prespect  Ua  bon«  friend  had  bield  out 
would  be  h^ipilv  reaKaed,  and  he  wascon* 
idem  k  alouid  gvve  much  sadsftctton 
to  -the  couaary.  )&  maa  could  hesitate  a 
moosaat  in  saying  that  any  pecuniary  com- 
pensation was  inailequate,  in  every  point  o£ 
view,  to  the  eminent  services,  splendid  ta- 
lentSf  and  uncommon  eaertioas  of  the  lata 
.truly  patriotic  lord  Camden.  For  auc^ 
sarrices  aa  hb  no  salary,  no  reward,  could 
be  too  great*  Yet,  between  his  case  and 
those  mo  held  other  sinecures,  there  ne- 
cessarily existed  a  strong  dbtinction,  Thb 
was  the  well  earned  tribute  of  gratitude 
which  thb  country  had  assigned  him. 
Theira  waa  onlv  the  fruits  of  court  favour^ 
to  which  they  had  no  claim  on  account  itf 
iheb  own  mceitions ;  and  surely  if  ike 
descendant  of  Ihainan  who  had  earned  it 
•so  nob^,  nowso  generously  sactiBced  it  fir 
4he  puMJc  service,  the  reflection  most 
stfika  thoie  very  atronglj  who  persevere  in 
holdiog  sinecures  to  a&ich  they  have  not 
one  shadow  of  title* 

The  piBtitioix  was  ordered  to  lie  on  tha 
tabkk 

4 

Gaim  Laws.]  Sir  Smwel  RomUfy 
•rose,  in  pursuaace  of  previous  notice,  to 
laavo  lor 'the  cepeal  of  an  act  which  had 
-been'  only  seven  months  in  exbtenco, 
which  had  been  harried  through  Use 
House  at  a  very  liute. period  of  we  but 
aessioat  amidst  a  multqpUcity  of  other 
public  bills,  hsd.  been  road  a  third  time  at 
one  o'olook  in  the  morning,  then  sent  up 
to  the  Losds,  where  It  equally  passed 
wfthont  any  vemark,  and  finally  received 
the  royal  nawent  at  the  very  close  of  tha 
session.  It  was  an  act  of  the  roost  unjust 
tifiride  ae«erity,  upon  the  merits  of  which 
the  deliberate  sense  of  the  House  ought 
at  least  to  have  passed ;  though  he  be-* 
Uevod  that  the  giaat-  majority  of  the 
Housedid  net  even  so  much  as  know  of 
its  oaistencOi  The  act  to  which  he  re» 
fivred  waa  on  the  subject  of  the  gaase 
huss;  and  it  put  the  illi^pd  destruction  of 
game  on  the  same  footing  as  any  felony» 
by  readering  the  offisnoe  liable  to  too 

Snal^  of  tiaasportation  for  seven  years* 
ly,  It  did  still  more;  for  it  made  not 
merely  the  act,  but  the  mere  attempt  to 
kill  game  by  night,  in  an  enclosed  placot 
a  fdooy,  rcmdering  the  offender  Ibble  to 
transportation  for  seven  years.  The  bill 
enacted,  that  if  any  peisoo  be  found  in  an 
endosed  place  by  nighty  not  merely  with 
a  gun*  but  with  a  net|  or  any  other  engine 
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ibr  kilting  game,  hie  shall  be  liable  to  the 
.  above  penalr  j,  at  the  dif cretion  of  tlie  ma- 
•giitrates  met  at  the  quarter  seMiona.    The 
'game  laws  had  been  uniformlj  complained 
'  of  as  a  code  unusually  severe ;  but  such 
-an  act  as  this,  he  believed,  was  without 
'  axarople  rn  the  laws  of  any  other  country. 
'He  was  quite  sensible  of  the  habits  of 
'idleness  and   profligacy  which  poaching 
created  {  but  such  an  -attempt  as  this  to 
repress  it  was  in  fact  defeating  its  pwn 
.object :  for  the  question  recurred,  whether 
it  was  jost  or  politic  to  adopt  such  severe 
'Jaws,-  which  tended'  to  drive  to  despera- 
doDtbe  violent  and  lawless  diaracter  of 
.tbe>  poacher,  who  might  be  induced  to 
repel  force  by  force,   when  he  knew  it 
'  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he 
:  had  a  gun,  or  merely  a  net,  or  some  other 
engine  for  the  destruction  of  game.    He 
'did  not  deny  that  acts  of  atrocity  in  the 
pursuit  of  poaching  had  been  more  fire- 
tquent  of  late  years  than  formerly ;  but  the 
qoestion  was,  whether  a  bill,  which  changed 
the  whole  policy  of  the  game  laws,  was 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  putting  them 
down.    Here  the  learned  gentleman  read 
the  preamble  of  the  bill,  which  recited, 
that  many  idle  iand  disorderly  persons  had 
of  late  gone  abroad,  and  had  been  trained 
.up  by  habits  of  poachine  to  felonies,  and 
.even  to  murders.    It  then  proceeded  to 
«nact,  that  any  person  found  by  night  m 
Hn  enclosed  place,  with  a  gun,  or  merely 
*a  net,  or  other  engine  for  the  destraction 
of  hares,  rabbits,  or   any  other  game, 
should  be  liable  to  transportation  for  seven 
years.     Now,  had  it  merely  created  a 
aevere   punishment  for  the  ofience,   be 
should  not  have  obiected  to  it|  but  when 
he  found  it  clothed  with  such  extraordi- 
nary severity,  he  would  ask,  whether  the 
Ceamble  was  not  a  mere  pretence,  and 
d  not  the  'offenders '  better  go  armed| 
for  by  doinff  so  they  would  not  incur  a 
iMgher  penalty  >    It  was  not  his  intentkm 
to  represent  the  game  laws  in  an  odious 

EMnt  of  view :  but  he  must  reiaiod  the 
ouse,  that  there  was  this  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  other  penal 
laws ;  namely,  that  the  latter  were  made 
for  the  protectioB  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich;  but  thia  was  not  so  with  the 
game  laws,  which  ought  not  to  be  clothed 
with  such  extraordinary  severity.  Let  os 
next  see,  said  the  learned  gentleman,  bow 
the  act  defined  the  period  of  nighu  Now 
the  nighl  of  these  wise  legishters  extended 
from  eight  at  night  till  seven  o'clock  in 
the  momiogi  from  the  month  of  October 
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te  the  month  of  Mascb.  He  bad  iMti 
much  of  the  omnipotence  of  pariiamenl^ 
but  he  never  understood  that  it  oonM 
changeday  into  night;  though  every  gen- 
tleman must  be  aware,  Uiat  the  sun  was 
up  three  quarters  before  seven  in  the 
month  of  October,  and,  therefore,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  these  legislatpis 
alill  pronounced  it  night.  This  defioitiea 
rendered  almost  every  qualified  man  it 
the  country  liable  to  the  operation  of  the 
act;,  for,  as  the  sportsman  was  generally 
an  eariy  riser^  if  found  in  any  enclosed 

Elace  mrgame  before  seven  o'clock,  he 
ecame  lidole  to  transportation.  It  was 
also  to  be  considered,  that  this  disere* 
tionary  power. of  infiiction  was  left  to  the 
country  magistrates,  a  bodrof  men  whoaa 
he  highly  respected,  but  who,  oonsideiiiy 
their  penonal  fedings  on  matters  of  this 
kind,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  discre* 
tionary.  powers  which  were  tob  laige  to  be 
intrusted  even  to  the  judges  of  the  land^ 
It  was,  in  the  clearest  sense^  improper  at 
any  time  to  ghre  an^  judge  too. muck 
power,  and  he  certainly  lamented  that 
penal  lawa  should  exist  which  were  not 
ratended  to* be  put, into  executien.  He 
hoped  he  should  liave  the  good  fortune^ 
in  the  fbture  discussions  .on  this  proposed 
bill  df  his,  not  to  be  cbar^,  as  be  had 
been  formerly,  with  iahy  wtsh  to  inaowalfe 
on  the  penal  statutes,  and  he  trusted  he 
should  not  (mdeed  he  could  not)  be 
charged  with  attacking  whet  had' /been 
sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  our  aneestora* 
This  was  die  wisdom  merely  of  seven 
mentfas.  When  he  recollected  the  period 
at  which  the  act  was.  intrediiced into  the 
Hoose^  and  the  late  hour  at  whiob  the 
discussion  had  come  im,  when  many  of 
the  memben  were  fiitigned^  he  was  not 
aorpriaed  at  the  litde  attention  paid  to  it» 
beoEuise  he  knew  how  exhauated,  at  that 
honr  menJbere  were  from  the  immense 
pressure  of  business.  But  iie  was  moif 
than  astonidied  at  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  it  had  passed  in  another  HoosO^ 
when  he  recollected  the  scrnpufaius 
anxiety  that  that  House  had  always 
shown,  to  prevent  any  innovation  on  the 
penal  laws.  He  remembered  an  act  of 
KKsabeth,  dooming  to  the  gallows  audi 
soldiers  and  sailors  as  were  fovmd  begging 
hi  the  streetswithout  a  pass  from  dxdr 
officers,  had  attracted  the  notme  of  judge 
Blackstone,  who  thouffht  it  was  wortirr 
of  bemg  repealed.  He  (sir  Senmel) 
viewing  it  in  tlie  same  ligi^  had  btro* 
doced  a  billy  b  which  he  had  b$ffSf, 
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Medad  in  tlib  Home  and  in  the  other 
abo,  excepting  one  alterntion  made  in  hit 
preambie  to  the  act*  He  bad  said, 
^  Whereas  it  was  highly  expedient  to 
lepealan  act,  Ac*'  the  Lords  expuaged 
the  word  <«  lughly/'  u^  thoogn  they 
thought  it  expedient  to  repeal  an  act  for 
luuigiog  soldiers  and  saiiorsy  they  did  not 
consider  it  '<  highly''  expedient.  He 
was  astonished  they  had  not  been  equally 
attentxToin  this  case,  emcially  respect- 
ing the  palpable  error  of  indocung  broad 
day-light  in  the  term  night.  The  wisdom 
of  that  House  had  idways  been  exerted  to 
prevent  innovations  on  the  penal  laws, 
and  be  was  snre  there  never  was  a  more 
flagrant  innovation,  at  least  in  point  of 
shoerit^,  than  this  was.  He  concluded 
by  movwg  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  said  act»  at  the  same  time  wish- 
ing it  to  be  understood,  that  there  were 
provisions  in  that  act  which  it  would  still  be 
pr«^>er  to  retam  in  any  other  act  the  Hoos6 
thought  proper  to  adopt. 
•  Mr.  FranUand  Lnus,  as  one  of  the 
eommittee  that  had  brought  in  the  act  in 
question,  thought  it  necessary  to  my,  that 
at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced  it  was 
his  opmion,  that  the  severity  of  the  game 
laws  should  be  relaxed  on  the  one  hand, 
while  it  was  increased  on  the  other,  and 
that  game  should  be  put  on  the  same 
feoting  with  other  private  property.  And 
Snt  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  uvaders 
■id  destroyers  of  this  species  of  property 
to  the  same  punishment  as  those  or  any 
ether  idnd,  he  thought  it  necessary,  to 
give  to  magistrates  the  power,  in  certam 
cases,  of  sentencing  oflenders  to  transpor- 
tation. The  punishments  imposed  by 
fermer  acts  liad  been  ibund  quite  ineffiBC- 
tual;  and  he  had  therefore,  upon  the 
whole  view  of  the  case,  tbouffht  the  act  in 
question  the  best,  under  all  the  difficidties 
with  which  the  evil  which  it  went  to  re« 
OMdy  was  surrounded.  But  he  was  not  in- 
aensmle  to  its  defects,  and  therefive  should 
not  oppose  the  motion. 

Colonel  Wood  confessed  that  the  com- 
mittee with  which  this  bill  had  originated 
kad  bwuo,  in  hb  opinion,  at  the  wrong 
end,  when  they  suggested  the  enactment 
of  new  penalties.  His  own  dimsition 
bad  been  in  favour  of  taking  into  tne  con- 
aidemtion  of  the  committee  the  whole 
system  of  the  game  faMrs,  with  a  view  oi 
iasroducing  some  more  geneml  and  effi- 
dent  measure.  When  h»  suggested  the 
pvopiiety  of  legali8in|p  the  sale  of  game  as 
of  discouragmg  poachiogi  he  had 
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been  toU  that  it  was  already  notoriously 
bought  and  sold,  as  every  thing  else  was 
in  London.    He  knew  well  that  there  was 
a  reguhtt  supply  in  the  market,  but  his 
object  was  to  take  away  the  illegality  of 
that  supply.     The  committee,  however, 
came  to  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the 
principle,  that  game  ought  to  be  made 
the  private  property  of  those"  on  whose 
land  it  was  taken.     Whatever  might  be 
the  jintness  of  that  proposition,  it  was 
undeniable,  that  under  the  present  system 
game  was  brought  to  Lonaon  from  every 
manor  and  every  preserve  in  the  kingdom, 
and  through  so  many  hands,  poadiers, 
mail-coach  guards,  servants,   correspon- 
dents, and  poulterers,  as  greatly  to  en- 
hance the  price  to  the  consjumer.     He 
decidedly  approved  of  the  side  of  game 
being  Isgaliaed,  and  thought  some  mea- 
sure of  that  kind  should  be  adopted.    He 
remembered  an  old  act,  by  which  a  person 
found  at  night  after  game  was  liable  to  be 
sent  twelve  months  as  a  rogue  and  vaga* 
bond  to  the  House  of  Correction,  or  to 
the  army  and  navy  for  life.    Every  one 
knew  the  stonr  of  the  soldier  who  was* 
brought  from  Germany  in  a  state  of  sleep, 
whence  he  could  not  be  roused.      He 
was  taken  into  York  Hospital,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  humane  attention  of 
colonel  Christicy  recovered.    Having  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  this 
man,  he  found  that  he  had  originally  been 
apprehended  in  Gloucestershire,   under 
Mr.  JoddreU's  act,  and  sent  for  six  months 
to  the  House-  of  Correction,  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Royal  York  Ran- 
gers.   The  affliction  which  he  felt  in  con- 
sequence of  being  torn  from  his  wife  and 
family,  brought  on  his  singular  disorder. 
He  was  restored  however  to  his  senses, 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  with  that  huma- 
nity for  which  he  was  so  conspicuous, 
gave  him  a  free  pardon,  and  sent  him 
home  to  his  wife  and  family.     Let  the 
purchasera  of  game  in  this  great  metro- 
polis reflect  on  this  occurrence,  and  pause 
before  they  gratified  their  own  palates  at 
the  risk  of  endangering  some  poor  man's 
happinesiL     As  long  as  such  purchases 
went  on,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  endeavour 
b^  aoy  legal  enactments  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice of  poaching.    As  that  was  the  case, 
therefore,   he  trusted  parliament  would 
consent  to  legalize  the  sale  of  game.    He 
had  been  told  last  session,  that  such  an* 
act  would  encourage  poaching.    He  did 
not  believe  it.    It  had  been  said,  *that  the 
power  to  apprehend  those  who  had  gama 
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in  their  poisenioDt  wm  at  prcfeiiC  one  of 
the  most  efft^tual  meant  of  preventing 
poaching.  He  did  not  believe,  howeveri 
that  Micb  apprebenBieB8  were  fireqnoDt. 
If  they  were^  how  could  the  drivera  of 
ata^  coaches  ever  etcnjpey  io  whose  pos- 
aessioD'  ^me  might  almost  always  be 
found?  Still,  if  it  were  so,  he  thought  a 
greater  public  benefit  'would  arise  from 
giving  up  a  chance  now  and  then  of 
catching  a  poacher,  thaa  from  retaining 
the  law  88  it  now  stood.  He  was  silso 
desirous  that  a  provision  should  be  made, 
to  enable  the  lords  of  maaon  to  grant 
deputations  to  the  occupiers  of  such 
manors.  That,  and  legalising  the  aale  of 
game,  would  obtain  all  the  obwctstbat 
appeared  to  him  to  be  desirabMl  The 
public  at  large  would  obtain  a  supply  of 
game,  and  the  poacher  would  be  col  off 
from  his  illicit  practices.  If  the  House 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion  on  the  subject, 
he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  bringing 
in  a  bill  to  the  efiect  which  he  had  des- 
tiribed. 

Sir£.  Knatchbullhud  no  objectioo  to  the 
proposed  repeal,  provided  sobm  other  mea- 
sure were  to  be  substituted  for  it.  He 
hoped  he  should  live  to  see  game  made  pri- 
vate prop^ty ;  but  at  a  time  when  arms 
were  carried  at  night  by  persons  in  com* 
bination,  and  with  an  avowed  resolution  of 
opposing  those  who  should  attempt  to  de- 
fend their  master's  rights,  some  strong 
measure  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Ponsanby  observed,  that  hb  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  object  was  merely  to 
repeal  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  objec- 
tionable. That  would  not  prevent  the 
introduction  of  another  bill.by  any  gentle- 
man who  might  think  proper  to  bring  it 
in ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  some  law  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  described  by  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet who  had  last  spokeo»  waa  highly  de- 
sirable. 

•  Mr.  Sanies  thoo^t  that  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and  not 
to  repeal  the  present  act,  would  be  the 
preferable  mode  of  proceeding.  He  was 
very  desirous  of  suegesting  this  to  the 
consideration  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
lieman,  but  as  he  waa  not  now  in  theHoose, 
he  would  move  to  adjourn  the  debate  on 
the  subject  until  Friday  next* 

Mr*  Cunoen  could  not  concur  in  the 
proposition  for  adjourning  the  debate; 
conceiving,  as  he  did,  that  the  whole  sys- 
lem  of  the  game  laws  was  unjust  and  tv- 
rannical.  To  make  the  pumsbmeat  for 
poaching  a  moderate  onc^aiidto  enable 
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aualiied  indnriduals  to  sol  gaiie  woliUI  ba 
iie  eoly  way  to  pot  an  eml  tothoae  vio« 
lent  practices  en  the  part  of  the  poaebersy 
which  could  not  be  oiaraeterisea  in  termt 
of  too  strong  reprobation.  At  pvesent  ao 
pitrchaaer  of  game  weighed  the  distreasiog 
ooasequences  to  which  his  conduct  migbt 
lead.  He  repeated  that  the  whole  ^sleai 
of  the  game  laws  required  revbien.  By  tim 
present  law,  the  unqualified  persoD  who 
sold  game  was  liable  to  ponishment»  bat 
not  the  unqualified  person  who  purcbaaed 
it.  Could  any  thmg  be  more  oB|ttst^ 
And  where,  he  would  ask,  was  the  prioci^ 
pie  of  allowing  the  possessor  of  land  to  the 
amount  of  10&  a  year  a  qualificatioiiy  and 
denying  it  to  the  possessor  of  land  to  the 
amount  of  only  99/.  a  year?  Hehadonoe 
been  a  sportsman  himself,  and  he  there* 
fore  knew  the  value  of  game  to  a  country 
gentleman :  but  he  was  not  the  less  per* 
suaded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  laws  by  which  it 
was  at  present  protected.  There  was  no 
moral  turpitude  attached  to  the  of- 
fence against  them»  and  it  waa  therefiowa 
imposiiUe  to  induce  the  lower  ofders  to 
believe  that  in  committing  that  oifonGO 
they  were  guilty  of  any  crime. 

Mr.  George  Bankee  begged  leave  to  aa* 
sure  the  House,  that  in  brmgina  forward 
the  proposition  last  session  be  had  used 
every  effort  to  obviate  the  objections  that 
were  made  to  it.  With  this  view,  he  bad 
asked  the  advice  of  a  number  of  legal 
friends ;  and,  among  the  rest  of  his  hoo. 
and  learned  friend,  whose  absence  from  the 
House  and  the  country,  in  conaequeace  of 
ill -health,  he  was  sure  he  waa  not  singular  in 
regretting,  he  meant  the  member  for  St. 
Mawes  (Mr.  Horner).  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  had  even  presumed  to  introduce  him* 
self  to  the  acouaintance  of  the  hon.  baronet 
opposite,  ana  to  pot  into  hia  hands  the 
draught  of  the  bill,  precisely  as  it  now 
stood ;  and  he  certainly  conceived^  from 
the  remarka  of  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it 
met  with  his  approbation.  There  couU 
be  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man,  that 
some  legislative  provision  of  a  similar  na^ 
tore  was  indispeiuable  to  the  protection  of 
thoae  who  wouM  otherwise  incur  the 
greatest  risks  in  the  dischaige  of  their 
duty. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  observed,  that  the 
only  legitimate  end  of  punishment  waa  the 

Ereventioa  of  crime.  The  act  in  queatkm 
ad  not  this  efiect,  because,  from  the  se- 
verity of  its  provisions,  it  was  only  in  oases 
of  a  very  aggravated  nature  that  indivi^ 


duals  could  be  uidaced  f  ffm»  its  «sec»- 
tl0D«  He  bigMy  approved  of  Ihe  recon- 
nendatkHM  whicb  bad  been  tiffowa  out  on 
tbia  subject  by  bis  boo.  friend  to  l^i^iae 
tbe  sale  ef  gamey  and  to  eoable  loids  of 
manors  to  grant  deootatioos.  These  re- 
gnlatioBS  would  make  gane  diespery  and 
Ums  render  the  ensploymeot  of  poaching 
leishicratire  and  tempting.  He  tboagbt 
that  tbe  farming  of  licences  would  be  a 
good  mode  of  prerentiag  poaching  3  as 
the  person  by  whom  they  wese  firmed 
wouM  be  interested  in  the  deteetion  of 

Ccbers.  It  was  well  knowni,  that  indivi- 
Js  \md  been  senteaced  to  trasportation 
mider  tibis  act»  simpljr  for  having  guns  hi 
their  peaMssion  at  mght.  Now  certainly 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  show,  that 
there  was  a  premeditated  intentioii  to  use 
those  guns  ia  resistance  against  individaals 
who  were  employed  in  the  protection  of 
game.  Whatwasinmanyeasestbeoperation 
of  the  existing  law?  To  iaduce  inclividnals 
who  wereaware  that  the  very  act  of  carry  faig 
a  gun  at  night  would  render  them  liable  to 
Itansportation,  to  eommit  violence  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  apprehension*  By 
whom,  tooy  was  the  law  at  present  put  in 
force  ?  He  by  ne  meann  meant  to  cait  any 
imputation  on  the  gentlemen  acting  as  ma- 
gmrates  in  the  country,  for  whom,  on  tbe 
contrary,  he  entertained  great  respect; 
but  certainly  they  were  more  interested 
on  the  subject  than  he  wished  them  to  be. 
He  most  cordiallv  supported  the  motion 
fcr  the  repeal  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Lockkart  expressed  his  anxiety  to 
see  the  act  very  considerably  amended. 
That  could  not  obctively  be  done  by  any 
interpolations ;  but  would  best  be  accom- 
plished by  a  repeal  of  the  act,  in  the  bill 
declaring  which  repeal  there  might  be  a 
clause  severely  to  punish  poachers  lor 
such  proceedings  as  led  to  felony  and  mur- 
der. As  to  making  game  property,  he 
abould  always  oppose  any  attempt  at  a 
measure  so  visionary  and  impracticable. 
Wbere  a  lai^e  and  continued  extent  of 
ground  was  possessed  by  one  lord  of  the 
manor,  it  might  be  done :  but  where,  as  in 
most  cases,  a  manor  was  interspersed  with 
small  freeholds,  the  only  consequence  of  it 
would  be  to  beget  a  system  of  trespass  and 
ill  neighbourhood  in  every  parish,  as  wellas 
eventually  to  cause  the  total  destruction 
of  tbe  game  itself— a  circumstance  that 
would  Iw  extremely  injurious  to  the  corn- 
mmri^,  as  the  amusement  of  sporting  fre- 
Mn^ady  induced  gentlemen  to  reside  on 
their  own  estates  rather  than  inlarge  cities. 
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He  had  observed  in  France  the  evils  re» 
suiting  from  an  abandonment  of  the  sports 
of  the  field  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  cotm- 
tiVf  who  had^  in  many  instances,  siAslitot* 
ed  for  them  amusements  of  a  description 
very  imftvourable  both  to  their  fortune  and 
to  Uieir  chaf  acter.  He  should  be  sorry  to 
see  English  gendeitoen  driven  to  make 
such  an  exchange;  and  be  should  aJso 
oMiGh  veciet  to  see  them  deprived  of  the 
means  of  showmg  civilitjr  and  attention  to 
their  ne^hbours,  who  did  not  enjoy  privi- 
leges similar  to  their  own.  He  allowed 
that  the  game  laws  were  anomalous ;  but 
he  denied  that  they  were  uajust  Their  ge- 
neral tendency  was  to  attach  country  geB« 
tleaoen  to  their  homes,  and  to  preserve 
those  links  tbatboundthem  to  their  tenanta 
andtetbenoor. 

Mr.  Wmer/orce  was  of  opinion  that  the 
existmg  law  was  unjust  and  severe.  It  sub- 
jected individuals  to  a  severe  penalty  for 
an  act,  which  it  was  contrary  to  tbe  natu- 
ral feeling  of  mankind  to  say  was  in  itself 
a  crime ;  and  which  men  could  be  never 
brought  to  think  a  crime,  merely  because 
there  were  legislative  provisions  against  it. 
He  agreed  with  the   hon.  and  learned 
mover,   that  that    House  ought    to  be 
very  tender  on  this  subject,  interested  as 
manv  members  were  upon  it.  Means  might 
surely  be  adopted  for  preserving  tliat  which 
was  unquestionably  a  suitable  amusement 
for  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  without 
such  laws  as  those  now  existing.      He 
strongly  objected  to  gsme  being  put  on  the 
footing  of  other  property.    It  was  not,  as 
in  other  cases  where  the  insecurity  of 
property  rendered  \i  necessary  to    pass 
very  severe  laws  forits  protection.  To  steal 
cloth  from  the  tenter  hooks  of  a  bleach- 
field  was  a  seriotis  crime,  with  which  to 
deprive  an  individual  of  his  amusement 
could  not  be  put  on  a  levd.    The  House 
were  bound  not  to  go  beyond  the  strict 
limits  which  the  case  required.    He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  preservation  of 
game  might  be  efiected  without  so  man^ 
invidious  enactments.     If  game  were  cri- 
minally obtained,  it  must  be  criminal  to 
allow  it  to  be  openly  sold.     If  the  selling 
were  unlawful,  the  purchasing  must  be 
unlawful  also.      But  it  was  not  right  to 
make  up  in  severity  for  a  defect  of  power, 
in  cases  of  mere  amusement ;  that  was  a 
principle  which  ought  ever  to  be  confined 
to  crimes  and  offences  of  a  high  magnitude. 
No  doubt,  however,  if  it  were  enacted  tliat 
licences  might  be  granted,  no  person  in  a 
liberal  situation  of  life  would  purchase  in 
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future,  except  from  those  who  were  legally 
authorized  to  sell. 

Colonel  IF(9M^  in  consequence  of  what 
had  been  thrown  out,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
billy  empowering  magistrates  to  grant  re- 
tail licences,  for  the  sale  of  game.  This 
Sower  of  selling  game  had,  indeed,  never 
een  entirely  taken  away  before  the  28th 
cf  Geo.  2d.  He  had  anderstoodfrom  some 
of  the  largest  proprietors  of  game  in  the 
kingdom,  that  they  would  undertake  to 
supply  the  public  with  game,  and  to  un- 
dersell the  poacher. 

'  Mr.  Huskisson  declared,  that  he  could 
not  see  the  connexion  between  the  pre*> 
amble  of  the  act  in  question,  which  la- 
mented the  existence  of  illegal  combina- 
tions of  armed  persons  going  out  by  night 
to  comniit  acts  of  violence,  and  the  provi- 
sions in  the  act  to  transport  an  individaal 
who  might  snare  a  hare,  or  shoot  a  par- 
tridge. The  punishments  denounced  in 
the  act  were  not  at  all  expedient  for  the 
protection  of  game,  but  were  highly  ex- 
pedient for  the  protection  of  the  game- 
Keepers,  whose  lives  would  otherwise  be 
C€instantly  placed  in  the  greatest  jeopardy. 
It  was  highly  desirable  that  the  present 
act  should  be  repealed ;  but  if  parliament 
^ould  repeal  it,  and  make  no  provision 
for  the  protection  of  the  persons  whom  he 
bad  described,  they  would,  in  his  opinion, 
not  do  their  duty. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  nega« 
tived.    On  the  original  motion  being  put. 

Sir  E,  KnalchduU  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  propriety  of  coupling  the  re- 
peal with  some  other  measure  in  lieu  of  the 
act  repealed. 

Sir  S,  Romiily  said,  he  had  no  objection 
if  any  gentleman,  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  should  take  it  up,  and  bring  in 
a  bill  providing  other  remedies  in  lieu  of 
those  in  the  act  proposed  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  PoKsonbjjf  said,  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable course  would  be,  first  to  repeal 
the  existing  act,  and  then  to  bring  m  a  bill 
providing  the  necessary  remedies. 

Sir  Ipgerton  Brtfdges  conceived  some 
measure  in  lieu  of  the  one  proposed  to  be 
repealed  as  absolutely  necessary. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  said  act. 
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Thursday^  February  13. 

Petitions    relatimo    to   Rkporm, 
&c.]    Lord  Stanley  said,  be  held  in  his 


hand  a  petition  from  Compton,  In  Lan- 
cashire, in  which  the  petitioners  used 
strong  language  in  deploring  their  mise- 
ries; but  they  only  prayed  to  be  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  their  burthens,  in 
such  way  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom  might* 
think  fit,  yet  adding  their  opinion  that 
parliamentary  ref<Hrm  would  be  the  only  ef* 
fectual  remedy.  He  had  sereral  others 
from  the  same  quarter,  and  begged  to  stale 
the  general  tendency  of  them  all.  The 
petitioners  were  of  opinion  that  they  were 
not  duly  represented,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  so  without  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  sufferage  as  far  as  related  to 
every  male  having  a  vote.  The  noble  lord 
said  he  should  take  that  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  he  never  would  give  his  ap- 
probation to  any  such  wild  and  absurd 
theories,  which  were  totally  ioconpatible 
with  any  just  system  of  representation.  All 
he  begged  leave  to  do  was,  therefore,  to 
present  the  petitions.— Leave  wasgiven» 
and  they  were  accordingly  presented  and 
read.  They  were  from  Compton,  Faila- 
worth,  Hollinwood,  and  Great  and  Little 
Bolton. 

Saving  Banks  Bill.]  Mr.  Rate 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better  protection 
and  encouragement  of  provident  Institu- 
tions or  Banks  for  Savings.  It  was  read  a 
first  time,  and  on  the  question  that  It  be 
read  a  second  time  to-morrow,  the  ri^ht 
bon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  bill  which 
he  now  brought  in  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  which  was  entertained  last  sesnon, 
and  went  through  that  House,  although 
it  did  not  pass  into  an  act.  The  objection 
raised  against  this  bill  was,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary, because  it  had  not  been  solicited 
by  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  protect; 
but  the  House  would  see,  on  a  little  re* 
flection,  that  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
application  would  be  made  to  parliament 
by  persons  in  that  condition  of  life,  the 
improvement  of  which  was  contemplated 
by  this  measure.  Both  the  principle  and 
the  detail  of  such  an  institution  were  be- 
yond the  common  ideas  of  persons  engag- 
ed in  daily  and  manual  labour.  In  the 
vear  1795,  it  would  be  recollected,  that  a 
bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  subject  of  Friendly  Societies;  at 
that  time  no  application  for  relief  or  aa« 
sistance  was  made  by  the  parties  imme* 
diately  interested,  though  it  must  be  remen- 
bered  that  the  measure  which  then  paswd 
into  a  law  was  of  the  very  highest  benefit 
to  the  lower  orders  of  society.     Mor  had 
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he  any  doobt»  that  if  a  hw  of  siinilar  spirit 
were  pasted withrespect  tosaTiDg-bankstSi- 
jBibr  and  even  greater  results  wiMld  follow. 
Not  only  would  there  arise  from  this  par- 
liamentary interference  a  protection  and 
aecurity  for  the  poor  man  s  savings^  but 
what  was  better,  habits  of  industry,  honesty, 
and  sobriety,  would  be  encouraged  and 
matured  among  the  lower  orders,  and  one 
leading  evil  w  inferior  life  would  be 
checked,  if  not  prevented-*he  meant  the 
contractinff  of  early  and  improvident  mar- 
riages. The  two  points  on  which  a  differ- 
•pce  of  opinion  prevailed  last  seuion, 
were  first,  the  mode  of  depositing  the 
money  in  the  public  funds;  and  secondly, 
twhetber  a  person  who  had  placed  a  cer- 
tain sum  in  one  of  these  banxs  should  still 
be  deemed  a  fit  object  for  parochial  as- 
•aistance.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  out 
these  chiuses  in  the  first  instance ;  but  if 
aovdiference  of  opinion  respecting  them 
atiU  previ(iled,  it  might  be  discussed  when 
;the  bill  should  go  Into  a  oommitee,  where 
-all  alterations  as  to  the  <iperative  details  of 
the  biU  would  be  best  made* 

Sir  John  Natspori  expressed  a  wish  that 
Irdandy  in  the  purview  of  the  proposnl 
bill,  should  be  disjoined  from  England. 
All  the. clauses  relative  to  thepoor  rates 
CQittld  have  no  applicalion  to  Ireland,  wlule 
4here  were  many  points  necessary  for  that 

Kt  of  the  luogdom  that  would  not  apply 
s.  Under  these  drcurostances,  friendly 
0B  he  was  to  the  principle,  he  wished  to 
be  understood,  as  giving  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  for  IcAve  to  bring  in.  a 
Bill  for  the  protection  of  Provident  Insti- 
tutions in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Cakrafi  observed,  that  he  still  re- 
tained his  objecrioos  to  the  proposed  Bil}. 
He  therefore  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
aecood  reading  would  be  postponed  until 
the  week  afker  next*  The  House  would 
recollect  that  the  most  obnoxious  clause, 
that  respecting  paupers,  had  in  the  last 
session  been  disapproved,  but  that  in  a 
aubseouent  stage,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
with  his  frieMs  contrived  to  get  it  re^ 
inserted. 

Lord  Milian  oouU  not  acouiesce  in  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  the  rifftit  hon.  gen- 
tleman«  respecting  the  dimmution  of  the 
poorVrate  by  the  bilL  In  his  judgment. 
Its  immediate  operation  would  go  to  place 
on  those  rates  persons  otherwise  not 
antided* 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
aecood  time  to-morrow. 


PxTiTioN  or  Ma.  Ltok,  ecsfxctincf 

THX  WaHRINOTOIT  PbTITION  BKLATma 

TO  Rkform,  &C.]  Mr.  BooUe  fVilbra- 
ham  presented  a  petition  from  Thomas 
Lyon  the  younger,  residing  at  Warrington. 
It  contained  a  justification  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  been  charged  by  an  hon* 
and  learned  member,  the  o&er  nig^t  [see 
p.  211]  with  forcibly  seizing  a  petition 
which  had  been  agreed  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  praying  for  parlifri 
mentary  reform,  and  m  his  0|niiion  it  was 
a  complete  answer  to  the  accusation*  Too 
much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  faot 
of  Thomas  Lyen,  the  present  petitioner, 
bein^  the  nephew  of  a  magistrate.  The 
petition,  it  would  be  observed  on  reading 
it»  showed  that  the  uncle  of  this  young 
man  had  been  attacked  with  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  for  a  cobsiderable  time  past 
had  been  unable  to  execute  the  active 
duties  of  his  office* 

Mr.  Brougham  saidy  that  with  respect 
to  the  stress  said  to  be  laid  upon  the  cir- 
buikistance  of  the  young  man  being  the 
nephew  of  a  magistrate,  he  wished  to  re- 
mind the  House  tha^  this  was  not  the 
point  particularly  remarked  upon :  but  the 
•circumstance  which  had  astonished  him 
was,  that  this  young  man  had  taken  the 
petition  to  the  house  of  a  magistrate,  at 
which  house  it  was.  demanded  in  vain. 
He  was  aware  that  Mr*  T.  Lyon  the  elder 
was  afiiicted  with  a  lamentable  distemper, 
but  the  House  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
remember,  that  he  had  expressly  delayed 
to  take  any  steps  upon  the  sumect  until 
time  should  have  been  allowed  ror  an  ai^ 
swer  to  the  accusation.  A  petition  to 
this  effisct  had  now  been  presented ;  and 
it  remained  for  the  House  to  judge,  whe- 
ther it  was  or  was  not  a  sufficient  reply  to 
the  charge  which  had  been  brought  agamst 
him. 

The   Petition  was  then  read,  settings 
forth: 

•«  That  the  petitioner  hath  learnt  with 
great  surprise  that  a  petition  hath  been 
presented  to  the  House,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  petitioner  and  of  his  relation 
Thomas  Lyon  the  elder,  es^.,  have  been 
introduced  as  connected  with  a  recent 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  the 
town  of  Warrington,  by  the  removal  of  a 
certain  petition  for  parliamentary  reform 
from  the  possession  of  the  petitioning 
body,  and  as  the  object  of  those  petitioners, 
although  not  positively  expressed,  appears 
to  be  to  Insinuate  to  the  House,  and  the 
coimtry  at  largCf  that  the  removal  of. the 
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petkian  Aeire  ineationcdtookplietvnder 
the  dtrectioa  and  with  the  knowledgt  of 
the  petitioner  md  of  die  Mid  Thomis 
Lyon  the  elder,  he  humbly  begs  leate  to 
lay  before  the  House  the  true  oircam- 
Btanoes  of  the  cise,  in  order 'to  repel  the 
Jbaie,  unCounded,  md  maletolent  sttaok 
which  has  thus  been  made  upon  the  cha- 
Tacters  of  fatniself  and  his  relation  by  the 
persons  who  have  given  so  false  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  House ;  true  it  is  that  the 
fietitioner  had  heard,  for  a  few  days  pre- 
'vious  to  the  22d  of  January  last,  that  a 
petition  forparliamentarv  reform  had  been 
Mfided  secretly  about  the  town  for  signa- 
aaces  by  some  obscure  individuals ;  and 
that,  by  various  arts  and  false  representa- 
tional^ many  persons,  including  very  young 
boys  at'schooli  had  been  induced  to  sisn 
the  same,  but  he  indignantly  disclaims  far 
himself  and  his  relation  all  communication 
or  knowledge  whatever,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  with  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  offence  complained  of,  except  as 
hereafter  detailed ;  about  seven  cr*clock 
jn  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  Sfid  of 
January  last,  the  petitioner  was  engaged 
-in  writing  a  letter  m  one  of  the  parlours 
iof  his  relation's  dwelling-house  m  War- 
Tiagton  aforesaid,  when  a  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  in  the  street  adjacent ;  as  the  peti- 
tinner  had  a  few  weeks  before  been  in- 
rolled  and  sworn  a  apecial  constable  for  the 
.town,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  haaten  to 
'the  spot  whence  the  alarm  proceeded,  hnd 
taking  his  staff  of  oiBce,  he  immediately 
left  the  room  and  ran  out  of  the  house  ; 
not  many  yards  from  the  door,  he  saw  se- 
veral persons  standing  in  the  street,  and, 
upon  the  petitioner's  gom^  up  to  them, 
he  found  tnat  two  of  his  neighbours,  Ed- 
ward Coates,  of  Warrington  aforesaid, 
grocer,  and  Daniel  PoUett,  of  the  saase 
place,  pawnbroker,  had  eot  in  their  cus- 
tody the  person  against  whom  the  ciy  had 
been  raised,  that  he  knew  the  man  to  be 
Richard  Burrows,  a  person  of  extremely 
good  character,  to  the  petitioner's  know- 
ledge, for  many  years  past,  and  the  pet^ 
tioner  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  great 
concern  that  he  (Burrows)  should  be  ap- 
prehended under  such  circumstances,  and 
took  him  into  the  l^oose  of  the  said  Ed- 
ward Coates  for  safe  custody,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  cauae  of 
his  being  pursued,  which  the  said  Richard 
Burrows,  being  almost  breathless  from  his 
attempt  to  escape  had  been  unable  to  in- 
form him  of;  that  aoon  after,  going  into 
Mr.  Coatee's  house,   the  said   Richard 


Bmrrowa  acknowledged  that  he  had,  by 
way  of  joke,  oarried  off  the  petition  fdr 
parliamentary  reform  which  had  beeti 
handing  about  for  sionatures,  and  that  he 
produced  two  rails  at  parohment  fh»m  his 
pocket,  and  delivered  them  to  the  pel^ 
tioner ;  that  the  petitioner  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  demean  himself  towards  the  said 
Richard  Burrows  on  this  discovery,  but 
believing,  from  his  previous  knowledge  of 
the  man,  that  be  had  no  intention  to  act 
crimmally,  and  that  he  would  be  forth- 
coming to  answer  the  charge  when  in- 
quired into  in  a  legitimate  manner,  he 
ventured  to  permit  Burrows  to  goat  lai^, 
on  his  ondertafcittg  to  appear  whenevek* 
the  parties  interested  might  call  upon  hiai 
to  answer  for  his  conduct;  that  Uie  peti- 
tioner did  certainly  receive  the  petition 
into  hia  costpdy,  and  he  admits  ihit  a 
letter,  signed  by  one  Roger  Gaskell,  wii 
left  at  his  relation's  dwelling-house,  re- 
quiring him  to  deliver  up  the  petitioo  to 
him,  but  that,  being  advised  that  be  waa 
not  the  competent  authority  by  whom  the 
petitioner  could  be  called  anon,  and  bemg 
afterwards  requested  by  oivera  jperaona 
who  had  iimdvertently  signed  the  said 
petition  to  erase  their  names  thereout,  ht 
did  not  comply  with  either  of  the  requests^ 
but  kept  the  same,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  matter  would  undergo  a  proper  iovea- 
tigation  before  a  magistrate,  or  other  ceea^ 
potent  tribunal,  to  whom  he  has  always 
been  ready  and  desirous  of  ddiveriog  up 
the  same ;  that  the  connecting  the  name 
of  his  relation  with  the  petitionar's  share 
in  this  transaction  (as  if  he  bad  at  all  In- 
terfered therewith)  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  vile  and  malevolent  minds  of  the 
petitioners,  when  the  House  is  informed 
that  it  is  notorious  to  them,  and  the  town 
at  larve,  that  for  more  than  ten  montha 
past  Mr.  Thomaa  Lyon  the  elder  has  beea 
labouring  under  severe  bodily  infirmity, 
which  has  prevented  his  attending  to  any 
business  whatever  during  that  period; 
that,  in  adopting  the  above  line  of  con- 
duct, the  petitioner  had  no  conception 
whatever  that  he  should  incur  the  displea* 
sore  of  the  House  as  committing  a  breach 
of  its  privileges,  for  which  he  hath  always 
felt  the  highest  veneration  and  respecc; 
being  consaous  that  he  was  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  a  strict  sense  of  what  lie 
considered  to  be  his  duty  asa-special  con- 
stable, and  he  confidently  trusts  that  the 
House  will  dismiss  firom  their  minds  the 
aspersions  which  have  been  malignantly 
cast  on  himself  and  his  venerable  relation* 
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ggUDit  die  latter  Qf  wbpin  the  breath  of 
calumny  hath  oever  before  been  raisedy 
during  a  coarse  of  more  than  thirty  years 
^rvice  as  a  maffistrate  and  protector  of  the 
public  peace  of  the  country.'' 

On  the  motion,  that  the  petition  do  h'e 
on  the  table, 

Mr.  Broueham  said,  he  thought  that 
the  attack  wnich  had  been  made  by  the 
petitioner  upon  those  who  in  the  mildest 
way  had  brought  forward  the  accusation 
Fas  entirely  unjustifiable.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  observe  the  great  nicety  of 
the  petitioner's  conscience,  who  had  been 
afraid  to  give  the  petition  back  to  its  right 
oifoers,  Uiough  they  bad  made  a  formal 
demand  of  it.  The  petitioner  must  have 
been  well  aware  that  the  petition  which 
he  withheld  was  property  of  that  descrip- 
tion, that  unless  it  were  given  back  imme- 
diately, it  would  be  of  very  little  value  to 
its  former  possessors.  He  left  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Houses  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  hon.  members  who  brought 
the  complaint  before  the  House,  deserved 
the  epithets  contained  in  the  petition,  pf 
"  base,  malevolent,  unfounded,  and  false.*' 

Lord  Stanley i  not  having  been  present 
when  this  subject  was  brought  before  the 
House  the  other  evening,  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  it.  lie  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  transaction,  and  the  character  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  implicated 
in  it ;  and  it  was  but  due  to  that  gentle- 
nan  to  state,  that  every  thing  which  he 
had  heard  of  his  character  was  highly 
honourable  to  him.  Whether  or  not,  in 
the  present  instance,  he  had  acted  with 
propriety,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  doubt. 
Certainly  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  transaction  until  he  heard  the  cry  of 
^  atop  thief!'*  He  then  ran  into  the  street, 
aod  seeing  in  custody  a  person  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  perfectly  honest  and  indus- 
trious man,  he  took  him  into  the  house, 
when  the  man  immediately  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  gave  the  petition  into 
his  hands.  So  far  all  was  right;  but  he 
did  not  think  Mr.  Lyon  justified  in  with- 
holding the  petition  from  those  from  whom 
it  had  been  taken,  and  retaining  it  in  his 
Dossession.  As  those  persons  had  fol- 
lowed the  party  into  the  room,  it  would 
appear  that  the  natural  course  for  Mr. 
Lyon  to  have  takeq  was  to  return  the 
petition  to  them  immediately.  This,  how- 
ever, he  omitted  |o  do.  He  concurred 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  (Hend,  that  the 
petition  became  of  no  value  unless  re- 
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turned  at  the  moment.  Looking,  there- 
fore, at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  certainly  thought  the  conduct  of  this 
gentleman  had  been  injudicious  and  im« 
proper.  He  would  not  apply  to  it  any 
strcmger  terms  of  disapprobation,  because 
he  was  persuaded  that  u  arose  solely  from 
an  error  of  judgment. 

Mr.  W.  Bootle  atbwed  that  IVfr.  Lyon 
had  not  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in  the 
aiEsir,  but  denjcd  that  any  o&er  impute' 
tion  whatever  could  rest  upon  him. 

Mr.  W^u  censured  Mr.  LyonV  con- 
duct as  injudicious  and  improper.  What 
was  the  duty  of  a  constable  under  such 
circumstances?  Had  he  considered  the 
act  a  theft,  he  ought  to  have  taken  the 
thief  and  the  property  before  a  magistrate. 
Had  he  considered  it  a  joke,  he  ought  to 
have  returned  the  property  to  its  owners. 
'the  petitioner,  however,  did  not  say  a 
single  word  of  having  returned,  or  of  in- 
tending to  return  to  the  owners  the  peti- 
tion which  had  been  carried  off.  In  fact, 
the  very  tone  of  his  address  to  the  House 
was  censurable,  for  it  was  not  a  tone  of 
contrition,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but 
of  justification  exclusively. 

Sir  F>  Burdett  asked,  whether  or  not 
the  petition  which  had  been  run  away  with, 
had  beengiven  back  to  the  owners  r 

Mr.  WTBoqiU  repUed,  that  he  knew 
nothing  further  of  the  business  than  was 
comprehended  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  petitioner.  The  object  of  the  petition 
was  to  show  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
deprive  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  of 
any  part  of  their  privileges. 

oir  C  Monde  observed,  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  petitioner  to  continue  that  deten- 
tion which,  whether  a  joke  or  otherwise, 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  an  unwarranta- 
ble act. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Court  of.Kikq's  Bench.1  Mr.  Cos- 
herd  rose,  in  consequence  of  his  notice,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  business  in  the  court 
of  Kmg's-bench,  in  Westminster-hall. 
The  present  means  of  transacting  the  par* 
ticular  business  to  which  his  motion  re- 
ferred, were  wholly  insufiicient.  Redress 
of  the  evil  could  be  obtained  only  by 
adopting  one  of  two  courses :  either  by  an 
intemafarrangement  in  the  court  itself,  or 
by  a  different  distribution  of  the  business, 
liie  sort  of  business  transacted  in  the  court 
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might  be  considered  in  one  of  two  pointi 
of  view:  eitber  as  formal,  or  as  substaotial. 
A  friorif  it  would  appear,  that  the  formal 
business  ought  to  be  made  to  yield  to  the 
substantial.  The  reversOi  however,  bap« 
pened  to  be  the  case.  The  putting  m 
and  justification  of  bail,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, must  precede  every  other  busi- 
ness. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
here  explained  the  way  in  which  this  took 

Elace.  The  accumulation  however  of  this 
usiness  dehyedi  he  said,  the  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court.  Without  going 
out  of  his  way  to  bestow  a  panegyric  on 
the  learned  judges  of  that  court,  for  their 
anxiety  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  facilitate 
the  business  of  the  court,  he  would  sav, 
that  they  had  done  every  thing  they  could 
to  remedy  this  particular  evil.  They  had 
allotted  a  period  out  of  the  vacation,  in 
order  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  the  pre- 
ceding term.  This,  however,  provea  an 
inadequate  and  an  inconvenient  proceed- 
ing. Inconvenient,  as  it  requirea  the  at- 
tendance of  persons  who  at  that  time  were 
wanted  elsewhere ;  inadequate,  as  no 
judgment  could  be  given  until  the  ensu- 
ing term.  Some  more  efficient  remedv 
was  therefore  desirable;  and  that  which 
he  wished  to  propose,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  both  simple  and  unobjectionable.  He 
proposed  that  it  should  be  made  compe- 
tent to  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court  to 
ait  apart  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  jus- 
Cifioation  of  bail :  and  that  during  the  in- 
terval in  which  he  was  so  engaged,  it 
should  be  competent  to  the  other  judges 
of  the  court  to  sit  in  banco^  and  proceed 
as  usud.  At  present,  it  was  true,  that 
one  judge  sat  in  the  court  to  receive  jus- 
tification of  bail,  but  he  was  considered 
by  the  law  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  court;  and  although  the  other  three 
judges  came  down  to  Westminster-hall, 
they  remained  during  that  period  in  their 
own  room  in  inactivity  and  suspense.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  thought. that 
the  legislature  ought  to  be  call^  on  to 
interfere  on  trifling  occasions.  But 
.this  was  a  serious  evil.  It  was  one  too 
which  was  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  last 
twenty  yearM,  the  justifications  of  bail  had 
increased  threefold  iu  number.  In  1795, 
they  were  only  700;  in  the  last  year  they 
*  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand ;  and  were  any  alteration  to  tie  made 
in  the  insolvent  ace,  that  number  would  in 
all  probabilitv  be  still  further  augmented. 
It  was  thereuure  a  serious  and  a  permanent 
evil;  loudly  calling  for  a  legislative  re- 
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medy.  If  he'  were  asked, .  if  the  plan 
which  he  had  just  suggested  was  the  nest 
that  in  his  opinion  he  could  suggest,  h^ 
was  free  to  admit  that  he  shoula  reply  in 
the  negative.  Were  it  not  for  a  consido* 
ration  which  he  would  presently  mention^ 
he  would  have  taken  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending, that  a  power  should  be  vested 
in  the  court  cither  to  set  one  of  the 
judges  apart  in  the  way  he  had  described, 
or  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  receive 
justifications  of  bail  in  the  place  in  which 
the  judges  now  sat.  To  this,  however, 
he  was  aware  that  an  objection  would  lie. 
A  commissioner  so  appointed  must  of 
course  h&ve  a  salary ;  and  as  the  expense 
of  that  salary  must  mediately  or  imme- 
diately be  defrayed  by  taxation,  it  might 
be  said  that  the*  present  were  not  times  in 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  the 
public  burthens.  He  might  be  asked, 
why  he  confined  his  proposition  to  the 
court  of  Kmg's-bench,  and  why  he  did 
not  extend  it  to  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer.  To  this  he  would 
answer,  that  he  wished  clearly  to  see  hia 
way  in  any  measure  that  he  ventured. to 
propose  to  the  House.  With  the  practice 
of  the  court  of  King's-bcnch  experience 
had  rendered  him  familiar.  He  knew  that 
the  evil  there  was  grievous,  and  required 
immediate  remedy.  Of  the  practice  m  the 
courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer 
he  did  not  profess  to  know '  so  much ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  evil  was  so 
severely  felt,  especially  in  the  latter  court. 
If,  however,  it  should  appear  advisable,  it 
would  be  ver^  easy  to' include  those  courts 
in  the  provisions  of  any  act  which  parlia- 
ment might  think  proper  to  pass  on  the 
subject.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving,  *'  That  leaVe  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  business  in  the  court  of  Kingli- 
bench,  in  Westminster-hall.*' 

Mr.  Lockhart  allowed  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  which  had  been  described  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  doubted, 
however,  whether  it  was  advisable  to  make 
the  decisions  of  the  court  of  King^s-bench 
legal,  when  only  three  of  the  judges  wove 
sitting.  Our  ancestors  had  felt  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  ordaining  that  there 
should  be  four  judges  In  every  one  of  the 
three  courts  of  law.    The  hon.  and  learned 

gentleman,  however,  proposed  to  ratify, 
y  a  legislative  provision,  the  absence  of 
one  judge.  Cases,  however,  might  fre- 
ouently  arise,  in  which  the  presence  of 
rour  judges  would  be  of  great  consequence 
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to  the  liber^  and  properu  of  the  subject. 
At  present,  when  two  of  the  judges  dis* 
agreed  with  the  other  two,  no  judgment 
was  i^ifeo.  There  might  be  cases  of 
great  importancOi  in  which,  by  the  propo* 
eition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^ 
the  decision  would  be  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  two  of  the  judges,  when  it  would 
be  extremely  desirable  that  it  should  re- 
main in  those  of  the  whole  four.  In  his 
opinion,  therefore,  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioner   would  be   the   preferable 


this  bill,  that  in  case  a  banker,  in.  whose 
hands  the  deposits  may  be  lodged,  should 
become  bankrupt,  the  trustees  of  the  pro- 
vident institutions  should  have  a  para- 
mount claim  before  all  the  other  creoitors 
on  the  property  of  the  bankrupt,  to  die 
whole  amount  of  the  deposits.  There  was 
one  point  of  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
detail  of  the  measure,  created  by  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  public  funds,  which  might 
seriously  affect  those  persons  whose  depo- 
sits were  lodged  in  them.  In  consequence 


mode  of  remedying  the  evil ;  and  the  ex-   of  that,  the  bankers,  to  save  themselves, 


pense  of  such  an  appointment  could  not 
oy  any  means  be  weighed  in  the  scale 
with  the  benefits  that  would  be  derived 
from  leaving  all  the  four  judges  on  the 
bench. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Friday^  February  14. 

Irish  Saving  Banks  Bill.]  Sir 
John  Newport  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
movinff  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  parliament  to  the 
establishment  of  provident  institutions  for 
saving  in  Ireland.  The  House  had  already 
assented  to  the  general  principle  of  such 

establishments,  by  sanctioning,  in  the  last  

session,  a  proposition  of  a  right  hon.  gen*  I  in  with  five  or  six  children.  He  deposited 
tieman  for  their  encouragement  in  Great  in  the  names  of  these,  one,  two,  or  three 
Britain;  it  therefore  only  remained  for  shillings  each;  and  this  man  stated,  that, 
him  to  show  why  a  separate  bill  should  be  since  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  he 
passed  for  Ireland,  to  secure  the  sanction  had  regulariy  deposited  some  trifling  sums 
of  the  House  to  the  present  measure.  A  in  the  name  of  each  his  children,  and  he 
law  of  this  nature  for  England  must  neces-   felt  confident  that  had  such  an  institution 


allowed  interest  less  by  one  per  cent,  than 
the  legal  interest;  but  he  suff(posted  to 
the  hon.  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
finance  department,  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  new  principle  of  funds, 
destined  solely  for  the  money  deposited 
in  the  provident  institutions,  which  might 
be  negociable  in  the  way  of  exchequer 
bills.  The  rieht  hon.  baronet  then  stated 
the  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  saving 
bank  in  Waterford,  where,  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  the  sum  of  2,890L  was  de- 
posited by  about  three  hundred  persons. 
Out  of  this  sum  there  had  been  paid  5G0L 
leaving  still  a  considerable  amount  in  the 
bank,  for  which  the  depositors  received 
interest.  He  had  been  in  the  office  of 
the  institution  one  day,  when  a  man  came 


sariiy  be  encumbered  with  many  provi- 
sions and  clauses  of  detail,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  complicated  system  of  poor- 
Jaws  existing  in  this  country,  all  of  which 
would  be  unnecessary  in  Ireland,  and  it 
would  be  attended  with  great  confusion, 
to  distinguish  jn  the  same  bill  what  parts 
of  it  should  operate  in  the  one  country, 
and  what  in  tne  other;  he  was  therefore 
anxious  that  such  an  encumbrance  of  de- 
tafl  should  not  endanger  the  advantages 
that  Ireland  was  likely  to  derive  from  the 
enactment  of  such  a  measure.    He  stated 
that  there  existed  a  law  on  the  Irish  Sta- 
tute Book,  preventing  bankers  from  pay- 
ing interest  for  money  lodged  in  their 
hands.    This  restriction  should  be  taken 
off,  as  far  as  the  money  of  these  saving 
institutions  was  concerned.    For  the  pur- 
pose slso  of  affording  eveiy  possible  means 
of  security  to  the  depositors  in  the  saving 
institutionsi  it  was  intended  to  provide  in 


been  established  earlier  in  the  country, 
he  might  by  that  time  have  realised  a  con- 
siderable amount  which  had  been  dissi- 
pated, in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
place  for  securing  it.  The  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet concluded  by  moving,  **  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  provident  in- 
stitutions, or  Banu  for  Savings  in  Ireland.** 
—Leave  was  given. 

Pbtitions  rxlatino  to  Rxvorm, 
drcj  Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  petition 
from  Dumbarton,  complaining  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  taxation,  the  extrava^nt  mili- 
tary establishments,  and  praying  for  a 
radical  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people.  The  noble  lord  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  suggesting,  that  equal  facility 
should  be  allowed  to  the  transmidsion  by 
the  post  of  the  petitions  of  the  people  as 
were  to  the  communications  of  that  moss 
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beneTolent  committee  at  the  LondoD 
Tavern.  It  was  a  severe  tax  on  a  member 
of  that  House,  solicitous  to  lay  the  prayers 
of  the  people  before  parliament,  to  be  ob- 
liged to  defray  the  great  expense  of  post- 
age from  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Cm  Granif  jun.  in  answer  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  besged  to 
say>  that  on  a  former  session  he  nad  re- 
ceived petitjonsy  to  be  laid  before  that 
House,  for  the  postage  of  which  he  had 
paid  three  or  four  pounds,  but  which  was 
subsequently  returned  on  the  application 
of  the  peiitioders. 

The  SpeakerheVieved  that  such  petitions 
must  have  had  reference  to  a  measure  ac- 
tually before  the  Hoiise,  and  not  simply 
in  contemplation. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  the  hard- 
ship required  some  consideration.  He  had 
himself  received  at  various  times  petitions 
and  other  papers,  transmitted  to  him  as  a 
member  ot  parliament,  For  which  he  had 
paid  on  some  occasions  as  much  as  five 
and  six  pounds,  and  which  was  never  re- 
turned. 

The  ^ahr-^l  find  that  there  is  a 
clause  in  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  two 
years  since,  and  where  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  looking  for  it,  the  act  re- 
lating to  East  India  shipping,  by  which 
ship-letters  and  other  communications 
to  members  of  parliament,  of  a  weight 
not  exceeding  six  ounces,  pass  -free  of 
postage. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  held  in  his 
liand  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Aid- 
gate,  in  the  city  of  London.  The  petitioners 
set  forth  that  the  grievances  of  which  they 
complain  have  sprung  from  the  present 
admmistration  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  distresses  now  so  generally  afflicting 
every  class  of  his  majestjr^s  subjects  are 
to  that  source  mainly  attributable.    They 
allege  that  these  calamities  could  never 
have  assumed  so  aggraivated  a  character, 
but  from^  the  gross  neglect  of  that  House 
in  checking  the  ruinous  expense  of  the 
executive  government.     They  pray  that 
the  system  of  exorbitant  expenditure  may 
be  speedily  diminished,  and  as  a  more  per- 
manent remedy,  they  call  upon  that  House 
to  correct  its  corruption.    They  state  no 
specific  plan  of  parliamentary  reiform,  but 
require  that  the  people  should  (4>tain  their 
just  rights,  and  ftur  weight  in  the  coosti- 
ttttion  of  parliament.    Inere  existed  but 
one  opinion  throughout  the  country,  m 
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attributing  the  great  prteftUre  of  Cazatidh 
to  the  long  and  rumous  wiir  in  itrhieh  h 
had  been  en^ed.    At  the  proper  titocf, 
when  the   auDject  of  i^eform  should  be 
fully  before  the  House,  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  giving  his  sentiments  with 
that  deliberation  and  coolnesi,  which  thift 
most  important  question  demanded.  Many 
incidental  conversations  had  already  takeh 
place  in  that  House,  arising  out  of  the 
petitions  for  reform,  but  he  might  truly 
say,  that  there  was  but  one  Opinion  withiti 
those  walls  upon  the  absurd  and  insprac- 
ticable    doctrine    of    universal    suffrage. 
What  was  felt  here  was  e(^uallv  expressed 
by  all  the  enlightened,  rational,  and  even 
moderately  informed  persofis  in  the  king- 
dom.   Af  ain  and  a^aio  he  would  ask,  m 
what  period  of  British  history  had  this 
right  been  ever  exercised?    Where  ex- 
isted the  auUiority  either  constitutional  or 
legal,  that  has  ever  represented  such  a 
claim  as  a  matter  of  right  ?     How  far  the 
elective  right  might  be  extended ;  what 
the  duration  of  parliament  ought  to  b^^ 
would  become  more  properly  the  subject 
of  discussion,  when  the  tpecinc  proposition 
should  be  submitted  to  the  House.    But 
he  must  repeat,  that  if  there  was  one  man 
in  that  House  inclined  to  sanction  by  his 
support,  the  wild,  delusive,  and  he  must 
believe,  not  honest  propositions,  circulated 
with  such  perverse  inoustry  out  of  doors, 
it  was  his  auty  to  come  forward  afid  avow 
himself.    If  there  was  any  such  opinion  in 
the  House,  the  member  who  held  it,  owed 
it  to  the  cause  of  reform,  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  to  have  the  pro- 
position canvassea ;  its  absurdity  exposed, 
and  the  delusioo  for  ever  dispellea  from 
thepublic mind  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Ine  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read.  On  the  motion  for  laying  it  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  Lamb  declared,  that  although  h^ 
difered  entirely  in  opinion  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  petitioners  who  had  lately  ap- 
proached tnat  House— though  he  was 
persuaded  that  they  attributed  their  grie- 
vances to  a  wrooff  cause— though  he  was 
convinced  that  Uiey  looked  for  benefit  to 
that  which  would  only  aggravate  the  evils 
they  endured|— yet,  seeingthat  these  sen- 
timents were  so  generally  entertained,  and 
knowing  that  the  petitioners  were  suffering 
the  severest  pressure,  he  would  not  take 
advantage  of  any  inaccurracy  or  indiscre- 
tion in  ue  language  of  the  petiUons,  but 
understand  them  m  the  most  fair  and  libe* 
ral  construction ;  and  dismisamg  from  blfe 
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mind  sll  prejudSctti  on  the  iiAJect,^  glte  to  df  whoa  bo  couM  not  by  posaibiihy  baf# 


the  whole  of  it  es  fbU,  as  anxioiuiy  tod 
diapttiionate  an  attention  ai  could  be  ben- 
towed  upon  it  by  the  most  lincere  friend 
of  the  objects  which  the  pietitionen  had  in 


Loird  CcAranet  m  anawer  to  thoae  who 
maintttned  that  uniterad  soflrage  was  an 
Impracticable  proposition,  obserred,  that 
in  many  of  the  petitions  the  means  were 
pointed  out,  namely  by  taking  the  likts  al« 
ready  prepared  for  thecallmgoiitof  the 
militrii  whenever  it   might  be  required. 
Wheneter  the  subject  came  to  be  aiscus- 
Sedy  he  should  take  as  his  guide  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  people,  who  wouM  not  be  in- 
fluenced hi  their  judgment  as  members  of 
that  House  were.      The  people  judged 
coolly  [a  laugh,  and  Hear,  hear!].      He 
repeated  it— the  people  Judged   coolly; 
and  he  sincerely  believed  that  their  opi- 
nions on  every  point  were  the  best  crite- 
rion of  justice.      He  was  very  sorry  that 
that  House  in  its  decisions  too  frequently 
differed  from  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
Whether  it  would  be  proper  to  confine 
the  sufiersge  to  householders,  or  to  extend 
it  to  all  maJes  of  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
was  a  fair  subject  of  discussion ;   but  no 
member  had  a  right  to  impute  delusion  to 
so  large  a  body  of  the  people,  as  that  by 
which  the  latter  proposition  was  maintained. 
He  apprehended  that  the  deludon  pro- 
ceeded from  a  difierent  quarter,  and  was 
generated  by  different  views.      With  res- 
pect to  a  change  in  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  only  ef- 
fect of  making  parliaments  triennial,  would 
be  to  diminish  the  price  at  which  seats 
were  sold.    In   his  opinion,  parliaments 
ought  to  be  annual,  and  all  householders 
ou^ht   to    have  the  elective    franchise. 
Without  these  two  things  there  would  be 
no  safety  for  the  people.  The  members  of 
that  House  would  again  be  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  ministers,  and  be  again  made  the 
objects  of  that  shameful  traffic,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which,but  too  fiillproof  had  been  af- 
forded. He  would  not  delay  the  House  any 
lot)ger»butasanhon.and1eamedgent]eman 
had  cast  imputations  so  serious  on  so  krge 
a  mass  of  mdividuals,  statinc,  that  th^ 
were  deluded  and  misled,  he  had  fdt  it  his 
doty  to  say  thus  mudi.    He  confessed, 
that  he  felt  it  difficult  to  conceive  the 
frame  of  mind  which  coold  endde  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House  to  stand  up,  and,  on  his 
single  opinion,  or  on  that  of  a  small  circle 
of  his  friends,  dare  to  throw  outauch  im* 


any  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wdrre  said,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  observing  that  a  pretty  striking  proof 
of  the  wisdom  and  coolness  of  the  people 
wai  exhibited  in  the  way  in  which  the 
HampsfaAre  petition  had  been  got  up,  thac 
was  pvesentM  to  the  House  by  the  noUw 
lord  on  Tuesday.      The  noble  lordwaa 
certainly  an  admindile  channel  for  such 
petitioners.    He  appeared  in  that  House 
every  night  like  a  busy  trader,  with  hk 
commodities  under  his  arm.    Not  satisfied 
with  that,  he  must  hurry  down  into  the 
GOtmtry,  watch  petitions  as  they  came  into 
existence,  and  then  return  and  seivetheoa 
op  ho^and  hot  to  parliament.    The  noMe 
lord  Said  that  the  Hampshire  petition  was 
signed  by  90,000  persons.      It  had  how- 
ever been  read,  approved,  and  sighed,  all 
in  an  hour.    So  much  for  the  coolness  of 
the  people !    So  much  for  the  admirable 
example  which  they  afforded  to  parliament  I 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  doors 
ofthat  House  ought  to  be  widely  thrown 
open  to  petitions,  and  that  the  language  in 
which  they  were  couched  ought  not  to  be 
hypercritically  censured ;  but  the  dignity 
of  the  House  rei^uired  that  they  should  at 
least  be  in  a  strain  such  as  might  be  tole- 
rated ;  for  the  House  ought  never  to  forget 
that  the  maintenance  of  proper  respect 
for  themselves  was  a  duty  which  they  owed 
to  the  people  at  large,  whose  constitu- 
tional representatives  they  were,  until  it 
was  proved  otherwise.    In  none  of  the  pe- 
titions was  to  be  found  any  dause  of  ex- 
emption in  favour  of  any  individual.    The 
whole  House  was  denounced  as  corrupt, 
and  yet  it  was  a  curious  fact,  that  the  very 
members  who  had  thought  proper  to  avow 
their  own  corruption,  were  the  persons 
chosen  by  the  people  as   the  cnannels 
through  which  to  express  their  wish  for 
reform  I  The  noble  lord  had  made  a  gra- 
tuitous avowal  that  to  the   bellman   of 
Honiton  that  House  was  originally   in- 
debted for  the  accession  of  his  talents. 
Another  hon.  member,  who  had  been  se« 
lected  for  the  purpose  of- presenting  a  pe- 
tition ibr  reform,  was  a  ifery  innocent  and 
unsuspicious  individual,  who  had  acknow- 
ledged his  pardcipation  in  the  practices 
which  that  petition  so  strongly  reprobated. 
That  hon.  member  declared,  that  he  was 
one  of  six  persons  who  had  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  borough ;  and  though  he 
drew  in  the  same  train,  like  one  of  six  gray 
horses  in  the  lord  mayor's  coach,  he  was  a 


putationa  on  so  large  a  body  of  the  people,  4  mere  sleeping  partncTi  and  received  none 
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of  the  money  which  was  given  for  the 

borough,  but  was  himself  sold* 

'  Sir.  M .  W.  Ridley i  2a  a  professed  friend 
to  rational  and  deliberate  reformi  protested 
against  the  doctrine  maintiuned  that  even- 
ing by  the  noble  lord— doctrine  calculated 
Co  plunge  the  people  into  the  utmost  ruin 
and  distress.  Nothing  could  be  so  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  peoplet  as  the  notion  of  an- 
nual parliaments.  Was  it  to  be  imagined 
that  with  annual  parliaments  the  common 
affiurs  of  the  state  could  be  duly  canvassed, 
and  the  measures  which  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  adopt  carried  into  effect  ?  It  was  so 
absurd  and  visionary  a  project  that  he 
would  not  waste  the  time  of  the  Hc^fise  by 
saying  a  single  word  further  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  having  heard  the  K>eech  of  the 
noble  lord  that  night,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  embracing  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
entering  his  determined  protest  against 
opinions  so  mischievous. 

Mr.  Wynn  remarked,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  asked  how  any  hon.  member 
could  dare  to  set  up  his  opinion  against 
that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  When 
he  saw  what  was  alleged  in  the  nume- 
rous petitions  which  had  been  presented  to 
that  House  on  the  subject  of  reform- 
when  he  saw  in  them  statements,  of  the 
falsehood  of  which  he  was  persuaded  that 


did  not  know,  that  before  that  period,  the 
duration  of  parliaments  was  unlimited,  and 
that  the  parliament  of  1694,  instead  of  ex- 
tending the  duration    of  parliaments  to 
three  years,  actually  limited  it  to  three 
years  (  But  it  was  impossible  to  go  through 
the  various  delusions,*  which,    with  un- 
blushing front,  were  promulgated  by  these 
persons  as  incontrovertible  truths.    It  was 
not  surprising  that  such  propositions  going 
forth  unoontradicted  should  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  sreat 
bodv  of  the  people;  the  more  especially, 
as  they  issued  from  one  manufactory  m 
the  metropolis ;  and  were  declared  to  in- 
volve in  their  consideration  the  only  mode 
of  redressing  the  grievances  which  the 
people  endured.  There  was  only  one  other 
point  on  which  he  would  at  present  touch, 
to  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individuals  by  whom  these 
petitions  had  been  drawn  up.     It  was  as- 
serted in  them,  that  if  the  people  had  been 
fairly  represented  in  parliament,  the  late 
war  would  not  have  taken  place.    He 
would  not  say  any  thing  now  on  the  po- 
licy or  impolicy  of  the  war  itself;  but  this 
he  would  say,  that  if  any  great  measure  of 
state  was  ever  demanded  by  the  general 
voice  of  thepeople  of  this  country,  it  was 
that  war.    The  circumstance  did  not  bear 
at  all  upon  the  argument  that  might  be 


the  persons  by  whom  the  petitions  had  I  raised  on  the  policy  of  that  particular  war; 


been  framed  were  perfectly  aware^t  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  and  to  declare  that 
the  people  had  been  most  grossly  deluded. 
When  It  was  stated  that  anniud  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage   were    the 
birth-right  of  the  people,  who  but  must 
know  that  such  a  statement  had  originated 
in  the  most  shameful  delusion  I  The  noble 
lord,  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  this  misre- 
presentation, had  said,  that  ^before   the 
elective  franchise  was  limited  to  freehol- 
ders of  forty  shillings  a  year,  there  must 
have   been    some    other   description    of 
8uffirage,and  that  that  suffrage  might  have 
been  universal.  To  him  (Mr.  Wynn)  it  ap- 
peared more  likely,  that  instead  of  a  univer* 
sal,  it  had  been  a  very  limited  sufBrase,  con- 
fined to  freeholders,  who,  it  was  wellknown 
before  the  subdivision  of  large  districts, 
.were  comparatively  few  in  number.  .Then 
there  was  the  assertion  in  the  petitions, 
tliat  the  abominable  parliament  fas  it  was 
termed)  of  1694  had  extended  tne  dura- 
tion of  parliaments  to  three  years.  He  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  child  in  the  coun- 
try, capable  of  reading  the  history  of  Eng- 
land by  way  of  question  and  answeri  who 


for  it  was  a  well*known  fact,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  any  war  the  universal 
voice  of  the  people  was  in  its  favour,  how- 
ever tired  they  might  become  of  it  in  its 
progress.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that 
the  late  war  would  not  have  occurred  had 
the  people  been  properly  represented  in 
parliament,  afforded  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  justice  and  fairness  of  these  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Brougham  spoke  to  the  following 
effect :— Sir,  after  the  very  pomted  man- 
ner in  which  my  conduct  has  been  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  lord,  who  has,  in  a  very 
peculiar  way,  held  up  to  public  repro- 
bation any  hon.  gentleman  here  who 
**  dares''  (for  that  was  the  word)  put  his 
opinion  on  any  subject  of  great  nationid 
interest  in  competition  with  the  opinion  of 
fifteen  thousand,  or  of  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  people  out  of  doors,  and  who  not 
only  does  that,  but  who  slanders  the  peo- 
ple of  England  by  intimating  that  they  la- 
bour under  a  gross  delusion,  and  by  ac- 
cusing their  leaders  of  dishonest  practices ; 
I  think  the  House  will  pardon  me  if  I 
trouble  it  with  a  few  words  in  my  owe 
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Justification  [Hear,  hear !].  I  will  ny  no- 
thing  of  the  possible  conseouences  to  the 
persoix  so  pointed  out  by  tne  noble  lord. 
Nor  will  I  impute  any  notires  to  the  no- 
ble lord ;  for  it  would  not  be  parlnunentory 
so  to  do.  Sir,  I  speak  in  the  hearing  of 
many  gentlemen  who  have  done  roe  the 
honour  to  attend  to  my  conduct  in  parlia- 
nent,  both  recently,  and  when  I  nad  a 
seat  in  this  House  four  or  five  years  a^o ; 
and  I  think  they  will  agree  in  allowmg 
that  there  are  few,  if  any  individuals  here, 
who  have  ever  shown  on  all  occasions  a 
more  determined  resistance  to  any  at- 
tempts, even  of  the  faintest  description,  to 
oppress  the  people  of  thu  country  [Hear, 
bear  !]•  I  have  in  all  cases  gone  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  so  to  assist  in 
openinff  the  door  of  this  House  to  their 
complaints ;  and  I  have  done  all  that  I 
could — and  not  less  than  the  noble  lord- 
to  discountenance,  as  far  as  my  little  in- 
fluence would  allow  me,  any  proposition 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  cdcuiated  to 
impede,  cramp,  and  hamper  the  exercise 
of  popular  rights  [Hear,  hear  !]•  I  there- 
fore put  myself  on  my  country,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  noble  lord,  as  to  which  of 
us  has  shown  himself  to  be  the  greater 
friend  of  the  people  of  England.  But,  Sir, 
I  will  not  show  my  friendship  for  the  peo- 
ple, by  telling  them  falsehoods.  I  will  not 
be  a  party  in  practising  delusion  on  the 
people  [Hear,  hear !].  I  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  warmth  of  popular  meetings, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  mdividuals  consti- 
tuting which  are  necessarily  ignorant  of 
the  nicer  points  of  history,  and  antiauity, 
.to  induce  the  people  to  sign  such  petitions 
as  those  which  have  lately  been  presented 
to  this  House  [Hear,  hear  1].  Sir,  I  do 
not  blame  the  large  body  of  the  people 
who  have  appeared  before  us  as  petitioners, 
for  the  language  in  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed themselves ;  but  I  blame  them,  or 
rather  I  blame  the  fabricators  of  the  peti- 
tions, by  whom  they  have  been  palmed 
upon  the  people,  for  having  the  assurance 
to  declare  tnat  universal  suffrage  was  a 
right  for  which  our  ancestors  shed  their 
blood  [Hear,  hear  !J.  Sir,  I  would  not 
be  a  party  in  telling  the  people  (mon- 
strous assertion  1)  that  twelve  hundred 
years  ago  this  country  enjoyed  a  free  and 
perfect  constitution.  Gracious  Ood! 
Twelve  hundred  years  ago  I  Sir,  we  have 
beard  of  histories  of  England  by  various 
individuals  and  of  various  descriptions,  but 
in  what  history  of  England  is  to  be  found, 
not  only  a  trace  of  this  countiy's  having 
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enjoyed  a  free  and  perfect  constitution 
1,200  years  ago,  but  a  trace  of  its  having 
enjoyed  any  constitution  at  all  at  that  pe- 
riod ?  [Hear,  hear !]  •  What  do  we  know 
of  the  state  of  this  country,  in  that  respectt 
in  the  }rear  618 !  Why,  Sir,  we  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  constitution  of  England 
half  as  many  centuries  back;  and  what 
can  we  possibly  know  of  its  constitution 
two  hundred  years  before  the  di&rent 
kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were 
united  under  one  monarch  [Hear,  hear!]  i 
This,  Sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  historical 
knowledge,  of  tne  antiquarian  researdh» 
of  the  acquaintance  with  constitutional 
law,  of  these  wise-acres  out  of  doors,  who, 
after  poring  for  days  and  nights,  and 
brooding  over  thjcir  wild  and  mischievoua 
schemes,  rise  up  with  their  little  nostrums 
and  big  blunders  to  amend  the  British 
constitution  paughter  and  loud  cheers]  ! 
And  then.  Sir,  we  are  pronounced  igno- 
rant and  daring,  who  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  the  creed  ofthese  true  reformers,  who 
know  accurately  what  happened  in  this 
country  500  years  before  authenticated 
history  begins !  [Hear !]  and  we  are  told 
that  he  who  will  not  believe  the  self-evi- 
dent propositionsof  these  gentlemen,  which 
it  is  said  are  so  reasonable  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  least  controversy,  are  dishonest  as  well 
as  ignorant  and  daring.  Sir,  the  noble 
lord  says,  I  accused  the  people  of  England. 
I  did  not  accuse  the  people  of  England. 
I  accused  those  persons  who  deluded,  or 
rather  attempted  to  delude  (for  1  am  per- 
suaded the  experiment  will  fail  in  the 
main),  the  people  of  England,  and  in 
making  that  allusion,  I  referred  to  the 
monstrous  absurdities  contained  in  most  of 
the  petitions  for  reform,  which  have  been 
recently  presented  to  this  House.  I  beg, 
however,  to' be  distinctiy  understood.  I 
do  not  think  these  delusions  will  spread 
far.  The  people  of  England  have  not,  in 
my  opinion,  exhibited  any  sjrmptom  of  par- 
ticipating in  them.  It  is  true,  they  have 
presented  hundreds  of  petitions  lo  this 
House.  I  believe  above  a  million  of  peo- 
ple have  declared  to  this  House  some  opi- 
nion or  other  on  the  question  of  reform. 
These  persons  have  been  collected  toge- 
ther at  meetings,  to  which  they  flocked 
simply  because  they  felt  severe  distress. 
The  knew  not  from  the  false  prophets 
and  bad  teachers  who  got  among  them, 
but  from  their  own  experience,  and  from 
the  nature  of  their  sufferings,  that  they  in 
a  ffreat  measure  originated  in  the  mal-ad« 
ministration  of  piiblic  aSiirs.   So  knowing, 
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•Ad  $o  feeliogf  they  naturaDj  veM^  tbdr 
complaintp  in  the  petitions  with  which  die 
table  of  this  House  groansy  into  which  pe« 
titioQS  many  statements  and  propositions 
have  evidently  been  thrust,  to  wbiui  theac- 
tual  petitioners  themselyes  were  noparties 
wltfUever  [^Hear,hear,  hear!].  There  is 
one  condusion^Siri  which  we  ought  to  draw 
from  all  these  oonsiderations ;  namelj^i 
that  severe  distress  is  the  real  cause  of  )^is 
popular  agitation ;  and  that  as  far  as  the 
people  jCeO  upon  us  for  great  retrenchments 
Bnd  some  reionQi  the  call  is  well-founded, 
9nA  must  be  heard.  I  heartily  hope  that 
it  may  be  heard  before  it  is  too  late*  and 
that  tfie  |>epple  »my  by  ihat  means  be  ta- 
ken and  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  thos6 
who  would  betray  them  into  misery  a  hun* 
dred  fold  greater  than  that  which  they  at 
present  endure  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Lord  Cochrane  adverting  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
ileman  on  the  petitions  which  had  been 
aenit.down  from  the  metropolis  for  the 
adoption  of  the  people,  said,  that  knowing, 
OS  he  did,  the  honourable  character  of  the 
individual  in  whom  these  petitions  origi- 
jialed,  he  was  sure  that  no  attempt  would 
ever  be  made,  on  that  individual's  part  to 
deceive  the  people.  There  was  not  a 
worthier  man  existing  than  the  gentleman 
to  whom  be  alluded,  major  Cartwrigbt, 
and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  sen- 
timentB  which  that  gentleman  expressed 
were  sincere,  and  came  from  the  bottom 
of  hjs  soul.  With  respect  to  himself,  he 
ahould  never  resent  personal  allusions  of 
any  kind  made  to  nim  in.  that  House. 
They  would  fall  ivi  a  blunt  arrow,  or  aslhe 
atone  which  was  thrown  the  other  day, 
but  never  found*  But  this,  in  justice  to 
himself,  he  would  say,  that  he  was  not  ih 
habits  of  intimacy  with  any  man  base 
enough  to  eotertain  a  desire  to  overthrow 
any  part  of  our  establishments.    As  to  the 

IetitioDs  which  he  had  presented,  he  felt  it 
is  duty  to  receive  any  person  who  might 
choose  to  call  upon  him  on  parliamentary 
busiaess,  and  if  a  petition,  couched  in 
proper  terms,  were  put  into  his  hands,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  present  it  to  that  House, 
without,  however,  considering  that  he  was 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  opinions 
which  the  petition  might  contain.  The 
uuiversal  voice  of  the  people  cried  for  re- 
form. He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
not  set  up  their  opinion  against  Aat  of 
the  whole  country  besides.  He  should 
most  sincerely  deplore  the  day,  should 
it  er er  arrive,  on  which  by  the  vote  of  that 
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House,  Ahe  reform  which  ike  people  so 
loudly  and  unanimously  requireci»  should 
be  refused  to  them. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie   on 
the  table. 
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Monday^  February  !?• 

Capital  Punishmekts.!  Mr.  Hol« 
ford  presented  a  petition  mm  Thomas 
John  iV^c'*'  praymg  the  House  to  abo* 
lish  capital  punishoyents  in  all  cases  ex: 
cepting  miirder. 

Mr.  Bennet  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject  of  this  petition,  which, 
though  only  signed  by  one  individual,  ex- 
pressed thjs  sentiments  of  many  benevolent 
persons.  On  the  important  object  of  in- 
flicting-the  punishment  of  deaths  it  prayed 
the  House  to  consider,  whether  it  might 
not  in  ell  cases  except  murder,  he  com- 
muted for  imprisonment  Although  we 
boasted  that  we  were  the  most  civilized 
people  in  Euiope,  our  criminal  code  was 
the  most  severe  of  all.  Neither  in  Ame- 
rica nor  Prance  was  death  ever  inflicted, 
except  for  tlie  crime  of  murder.  In  the 
latter  country,  the  practice  had  been,  for 
the  last  twenty  yeara,  to  send  delinquents 
to  penitentiary  houses,  where  their  morala 
were  reformed,  and  they  came  out  valusi- 
ble  members  of  society*  It  was  seldom, 
he  feared,  that  persons  committed  for 
offences  in  this  country  came  out  of  prison 
with  any  improvement  whatever  in  their 
moral  sentunents.  As  the  public  atten- 
tion was  now  drawn  to  the  seneral  subject 
of  this  petition,  he  trustecT  that  it  would 
speedily  fall  under  the  consideration  dT 
toe  Boose. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

PaTrrioKs  rblating  to  RjavoBM, 
drc]    Lord  Cochrune  rose  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  presenting  a  petition  from  the  in- 
abitants  of  Narooroueb,  in  Ldcester- 
shire»  ^r^yliag  for  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suOTage»  doctrines  which,  he  had 
no  doubt,  wouiG  excite  the  indignation  of 
an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  on  a 
recent  occasion  had  condemned  them  as 
chimerical  and  absurd.  That  they  were 
chimerical  and  absurd,  as  had  been  stated, 
was  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  when  be 
heard  an  hon.  member  of  that  House  de- 
signate those  who  supported  these  doc- 
trmea  sm  induded  in  two  classes,  the  Qiis* 
leading  vsd  tjtie  ojiisled^  the  designing  and 
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Ae  dopeif  be  felt  himielf  bound  to  say  a 
-few  words*  Among  the  many  authoritieji 
be  might  now  mtntton,  he  should  merely 
take  one.  Judge  Blackstone  had  bbserved, 
^at  the  law,  in  order  to  be  binding  on  all» 
most  be  made  by  all,  and  that  every  man 
waa  supposed  to  be  present  at  the  making 
ef  a  law,  in  consequence  of-  his  being  re* 
ycaented#  Now,  if  such  was  the  ease,  if 
the  law  became  only  binding  •on  those  who 
were  present  at  itt  being  enacted,  what 
was  to  be  said  of  the  great  body  of  people 
who  were  not  represented?  Whiu,  he 
would  ask,  was  to  be  said  of  Scotland,  the 
country  in  which  he  was  bom,  where  out 
of  a  population  of  two  millions  there  were 
.onhf  2,700  electors?  Henuiintamed  that 
.tlio  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  not 
-  bound  by  the  laws  enacted  hare,  as  [loud 
cries  of  order  !  order  1]— 

The  Speaker  apprehended  auch  ian- 
guage  was  not  parliamentary,  and  could 
wot  by  any  means  be  permitted  in  that 
House. 

Lord  CocAran^  aaid,  that  had  the  House 
heaid  his  sentence  finished,  they  might 
have  thought  otherwise. 

The  Speaker^^l  am  sorry,  to  say  the 
noble  lord's  sentence  is'alrehdy  tod  com- 
plete*    '  :   '  '' 

Lord  Cochrane  proceeded.  Such  had 
been  the  opiniaii  of  Ibe  learned  judge 
whom  he  hod'  thought^  proper  to  quote. 
•That  auch  opinions  as  those  of  the  peti- 
llooers  aright  be  entertained  without  their 
lumhg  any  intention  to  subvert  the  con- 
.atitution  or  established  forms  of  the.  coun- 
try certainly  reaoifcd  no  demonstraticna, 
and  it  was  equally  clear  they  might  be 
entertained  without  any  imputation  being 
thrown  on  individuals.  He  had  risen  the 
other  night  in  conaequenoe  of  a  pointed 
loquisitlon  made  by  an. hon*  and  learned 
-geatloman,  that  if  iany  member  thought  the 
▼nionary  theories  of  universal  suffrage  and 
aannal  parliamcJhts .  could  be  maintained, 
he  should  show,  that  they  could.  That  re- 
quisition he  felt  himself  bound  to  conoply 
•with,  and  had  complied  with,  although  be 
was  then  cooscious  to  himself,  and  still 
was  so,  thst  he  could  not  compete  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  m. words. 
He  had  then  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  thst 
to  the  wisdom  oft'  the  pe<»ple  he  was  more 
'disposed  to  trust  than  to*  the  wisdom  of 
the  House;  persuaded  that  the  people  on 
every  occasion  decided  coolly ;  that  they 
decided  wisely  and  brightly  [Hear,  hear! 
and  a  laugh].  He  had  also  no  hesitation 
in  aaying»  that  he  was  decidedly  of  ppi- 
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nion  any  system  of  reproMotatidn  was 
better  than  the  present.  But  he  would 
have  expected  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  have  felt  for  the  peti- 
tioners, when  he  considered  that  he  him- 
self was  not  long  ago  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  had  made  an  open  declaration  of  theta 
in  a  speech,  on  a  day  which  be  (lord  C.) 
could  name,  and  would  name,  when  that 
learned  gentleman  had  not  the  go6d  for- 
tune to  represent  a  rotten  borough,  as  he 
did  now.  The  day  was  the  23d  of  June* 
1814,  when  there  were*  strdrrg  expeota* 
tions,  he  would  aot  say  hv  that  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  himaeii^  hut  by  others, 
that  he' would  be  returned  for  the  city  of 
Westminster.  This  speech  then  delivered 
was  certainly  a  sure  criterion  of  his  poli- 
tical opinions  at  that  crisis,  whatever  they 
might  be  now ;  and  of  the  genuineness  of 
that  speech  he  had  sufficient  nroofe  in  hia 
hands.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
declared  his  opinions  were  fimuy  in  sup- 
port of  annual  parliaments,  and  suffrage 
co-extensive  with  taxation.  He  had  seen 
that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  words 
on  paper,  not  taken  from  him  by  a  Re- 
porter,, who  might  be  afterwards  charged 
with  having  mistaken  them ;  but  written 
coolly  and  deliberately^  And  by  whom  ? 
Why  by  himself,  olthdugh  indeed  no  nasae 
or  signature  was*  attached  to  the  declara- 
tion. Soon  after  (a  day  or  two)  he  wiis 
waited  upon  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
his  speech,  when  jie,  instead  of  correotlng 
it,  thought  it  less  trouble,  bnd  much  better 
for  him  to  write  it  afresh,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentlo- 
nian  at  the  present  moment  represented  a 
rotten  borough ;  .but  still  he  (lord  Coch- 
rane) had  sufficient  evidence  to  provie 
these  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  boo. 
and  learned  gentlemiui,  and  he  would  now 
read  them  from  the  speech  written  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  own  hand. 
But  first,  .to  put  an  end  to  all  doubta  on 
the  subjeot,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  paper  he  now  held  in  liis  hand  was  the 
writing  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemim 

£  Lories  of  Order,  order!]?  He  hoped 
e  House  would  hear  with  attention  the 
then  sentiments  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  wiiich  he  should  now  read 
from  a  manuscript  he  held  in  his  hand: 
^•'  As  often  as  we  have  reqotred  (hat  par^ 
liament8  should  bo  chosen  yearly,  and  that 
the  elective  franchise  should  he  extended 
to  all  who  pay  taxes,  we  haye  been  desired 
to  wait,  for  the  enemy  was  at.  the  gaie» 
and  ready  to  avail  bimtelf  of  the  discor^ 
(2B)- 
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'  attenilmg  our  political  cpntests,  id  order 
to  UnderiDine  our  national  independence. 
This  argument  is  gone,  and  our  adversa- 
>  ries  naust  now  look  for  another.    He  had 
mentioned  the  two  radical  doctrines  of 
yearly  election,  and  the  franchise  enjoyed 
by  all  paying  taxes;    but  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  reason  in  favour  of  them 
here  where  all  were  agreed  upon  the  sub- 
ject."   Nowv  such  were  some  of  the  words 
made  use  of  on  that  occasion  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  and  certainly  he 
(Lord  C.)  knew  no  man  who  wore  shoes 
or  eat  bread,  who  did  not  pay  taxes ;  be- 
cause though  he  perhaps  did  not  pay  them 
directly,  they  were  laid  on  the  articles  be 
consumed  by  the  person  from  whom  he 
purchased  them.    But  he  would  proceed 
m  his  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman,  aware  that 
they  must  be  very  amusing  to  the  House. 
**  He  Suggested  a  fact  for  the  use  of  such 
as  might  have  occasion  to  defend  their 
principles.    It  was  one  for  the  truth  of 
which  he  might  appeal  to  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Byng)  the  member  for  Middlesex, 
who  knew,  as  well  as  he  did,  that  there 
was  a  great  improvement  always  observa- 
ble in  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons towards  the  last  year  of  a  parliament, 
insomuch,  that  he  had  heard  it  observed, 
-that  more  good  was  done  in  that  year  than 
in  all  the  other  five  or  six.    The  reason  of 
this  he  should  not  presume  to  state;  but 
some   persons  were  of  so  suspicious  a 
nature  as  to  insinuate  that  it  mignt  be  the 
knowledge  of  members,  that  at  the  end  of 
that  session  they  roust  meet  their  constitu- 
•  ents,  such  of  them  as  had  any,  and  give 
an  account  of  their  trust."  He  says  again, 
'  in  another  part  of  the  same  speech,  after 
•complaining  of  a  toast  given  by  mistake, 
and  which  had  said,  **  a  full,  fair,  and  free 
representation  in  parliament,"  leaving  out 
the  people,  <<  this  is  just  what  is  done  else- 
where.   There  is  a  full,  fair,  and  free 
representation  in  parliament,  we  need  not 
drink  to  that.— There  is  a  full  representa- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  landed  interest,  a  free  repre- 
sentation and  a  free  ingress  of  the  court, 
but  not  so  much  representation  of  the 
people.    They  are  left  out,  as  they  were 
to-day.    It  must,  however,  be  otherwise 
soon.    While  they  bear  the  burthens  of 
the  state,  they  must,  as  of  right,  share  in 
iU  government,  and  to  effect  this  reform, 
all  good  men  must  now  unite.'*  Sjioh  were 
the  sentiiaeots  of  the  •  hon.  aad  learned 
gentleman,  who  was  now  faUing  so  maser- 


cifiilly  foul  on  the  friends  of  reform, 
charging  them  as  deluding  and  mislead- 
ing. There  had,  then,  been  three  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  when  his  opinions  had  diflbred* 
The  first  was,  the  time  before  he  changed 
hisiypinions  to  that  of  annual  parliaments^ 
when  he  was  neither  among  the  mislead* 
ing  nor  their  dupes,  but  was  an  advocate 
for  moderate  ana  temperate  reform.  The 
second  period  was,  the  time  he  had*made 
this  memorable  speech.  And  here  be 
could  not  help  alluding  to  the  time  whea 
this  speech  had  been  delivered.  It  waa 
when  he  (lord  C.)  had  been  expelled 
from  the  House,  and  when,  consequently, 
a  vacancy  was  expected  for  Westminster. 
He  did  not  impute  motives  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  but  it  was  singular 
that  this  very  period  should  have  been 
selected  as  the  most  proper  for  making  the 
speech.  Any  one,  however,  who  Imew 
that  such  a  speech  had  at  such  a  dme 
been  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  eea- 
tleman,  would  have  expected  he  wooEl  of 
course  have  been  less  severe  on  the  re- 
formers, instead  of  now  pronouncing  ana- 
themas on  their  motives  and  characters ; 
and  it  would  therefore  have,  perhaps, 
been  more  prudent  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  gendeman  to  have  said  less.  With 
respect  to  an  individual  who  had  been 
noticed  formerly  as  the  source  whence  all 
these  petitions,  or  the  most  of  them,  ema- 
nated, he  meant  maior  Cartwright,  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  did  not  know 
a  more  distnterestra  or  upright  individual. 
Attached  to  the  principles  of  no  party, 
advocating  neither  the  claims  of  one  class 
or  another,  that  venerable  man  had  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  the  people, 
aad  in  defence  of  their  best  ana  most 
sacred  privileges.  He  was  proud  to  bear 
this  testimony,  having  had  Uie  most  satb- 
fitctory  evidence  from  personal  knowledge 
that  this  was  the  case.  He  should  not  now 
further  trespass  on  their  attention,  unless 
he  was  compelled  tn  say  more,  when  he 
should  produce  more  facts.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  uptbe 
petition. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  had  often  been 
observed,  and  indeed  with  great  justice, 
that  there  was  not  perhaps  a  more  painful 
and  irksome  situation,  than  that  where  a 
man  was  obliged  to  speak  of  himself.  In 
proportion  to  that  painful  situation,  and 
m  compassion  to  it,  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  had  always  been  extended,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  so  on  the  present  occa- 
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fion  rHeBTi  bear  !]•    He  trusted  it  would 
not,  liowever,  be  thongbt  tbat  he  was 
oouitiDg  anxiously  an  opportunity  of  going 
into  deteily  or  tmit,  on  the  coDtrary,  be 
wished  to  avoid  sucb  detail^  for  be  felt  it 
his  duty  to  say,  that  be  expressed  his 
wannest  thanks  to  the  noble  lord  for  the 
frank  and  open  manner  in  which  he  bad 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  going  into 
the  subject.    A  more  groundless  aspersion 
had,  he  believed,    never  been  brought 
forward  against  any  individual.    He  did 
not  accuse  the  noble  lord»  however,  or 
those  out  of  doors  who  had  put  the  brief 
into  his  hands,  of  uttering  any  falsehood 
in  die  statement  which  had  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  but  he  decidedly  ac- 
cused them  of  rashness  and  imprudence* 
and  of  not  waiting  for  only  a  few  days 
lonaer,  when  they  would  have  had  a  full 
ana  fiiir  opportunity  of  hearing  his  opi- 
nions on  this  most  momentous  and  im- 
portant subject,  and  when  they  could  then 
nave  found  whether  he  was  or  was  not  in- 
consistent.   Had  those  out  of  doors,  whose 
tod  the  noble  lord  was,  but  waited  those 
lew  days,  they  would  then  have  known 
what  his  real  sentiments  on  the  auestion 
were,  having*  as  the  House  well  knew* 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  then 
speaking   what   he  felt  on  the  subject 
[Hear,  hearij.     How  then  could  the 
noble  lord,  how  could  they  in  whose  hands 
he  is,  presume  to  know  what  were  the  opi- 
nions ne  (Mr.  B.)  bad  formed  on  this  most 
interesting  auestion  ?  How  did  they  know 
that  he  would  not  have  stated  his  opinion 
then  in  the  very  terms  which  had  just  been 
vend  ?    That  they  should  have  ascertained 
his  sentiments  was  a  moral  impossibility 
[Hear,  hear!].    But  the  noble  lord  had 
given  a  mis-statement  of  what  took  place, 
and  he  should  now  endeavour  to  give  the 
House  the  particulars  of  the  case.     A 
dinner  was  given  at  the  London  Tavern  to 
the  friends  of  parliamentary  reform,  at 
which  he   (Mr.  B.)   attended,  with  his 
friend  the  member  for  Middlesex,   with 
the  late  truly  respected  and  much  lamented 
nember  for  Bedford  CMr.  Whitbread), 
with  the  member  for  Hertfordsliire  (Mr. 
Brand),  and  the  member  for  Shrewsbury 
(Mr.  fiennet).    In  the  course  of  what 
passed  there,  some  observations  fell  from 
him  similar  to  what  had  been  read  by  the 
noble  lord.    The  chief  motive  he  had  in 
correcting  what  he  had  there  stated  was, 
to^  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  words  on 
this  important  question  from  being  misre- 
presented.    He  then  said,   or  at  least 


meant  to  be  understood  as  saying,  what 
he  still  maintained,  that  it  was  consonant 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  expedient  m  every  sense  of  the 
word,  that  the  power  of  election  should 
be  limited  to  those  who  paid  direct  taxes. 
He  corrected  what  he  had  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  he  was  aware  of  the  mistakes  of 
reporters.    He  again  repeated,  and  wished 
it  to  be  understood,  tbat  what  he  then 
said  the  same  he  now  maintained,  viz.  that 
the  payment  of  direct  taxes  ought  to  be 
the  limit  of  the  elective  franchise.    He 
did  not  wish  to  compete  with  the  noble 
lord,  but  this  was  his  meaning  when  he  so 
spoke.— He  should  wish  to  say  one  wprd 
upon  what  had  been  said  respecting  his 
advocating  the  cause  of  a  moderate  and 
gradual  reform.    Six  years  ago,  it  would 
be  remembered,  he  had  repeatedly  said, 
both  within  and  without  the  House,  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  those  who  wished  for 
annual   parliaments  to  unite  with  those 
who  were  more  moderate,  and  thus  secure 
a  footing.    There  was  no  reason  for  their 
stopping  short,  and  he  did  not  hold  it  to 
be  inconsistent  in  the  friends  of  annual 
parliaments  to  unite  with  the  more  mode- 
rate reformers,  and  to  obtain,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  beginning.    This  was  the  opi« 
nion  he  then  held,  and  he  had  never  ae- 
viated  from  it.    The  noble  lord  was  much 
mistaken  when  he  supposed  that  the  mere 
production  of  a  speech  delivered  by  hini 
(Mr.  B.)  at  a  tavern,  would  make  him 
swerve  from  the  line  of  duty,  merely  from 
the  foolish  and  childish  desire  of  keeping 
up  an  appearance  of  consistency.     If  be 
supposed  him  to  do  so,  he  was  much  mis- 
taken.   The  House  had  heard  him  de- 
clare his  intention  to  reserve  his  right  of 
being   heard,    when    the    question    was 
brought  fully  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  and  he  could  Only  add,  that 
he  would  still  reserve  to  himself  that  riabt; 
uninfluenced  by  any  thing  the  noble  lord 
had  said.    He  again  repeated,  that  when 
he  spoke  of  the  extension  of  suffrage,  he 
meant  it  should  be  to  those,  who  paid 
direct  taxes  only,  for  he  never  dreamt  of 
it  going  further.    As  to  the  miserable 
motives  alleged  to  have  actuated  him,  aaiC 
he  could  prostitute  himself  at  one  time  to 
deliver  ojunions  which  were  not  the  senti* 
ments  ox  his  heart,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  carried    into  the   House    on    the 
shoulders  of  a  rabble,  and  at  anotlier  time 
to  bend  to  prejudices  be  might  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  House,  all  he  should 
say  was,  that  he  treated  such  cfaaigeawith 
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the  cfODtempt  they  deserved.  The  only 
peiB  he  felt  was,  when  he  contemplated 
the  folly  and  the  madness  of  some  wild 
theorists,  and  the  base  expedients  and 
false  practices  they  made  use  of  to  divide 
the  people  from  the  constitution,  merely 
to  gratify  party  purposes,  and  to  compass 
objects  in  which  the  good  of  the  country 
was  neglected,  while  the  interest  »f  one  or 
two  individuals  was  the  all  in  idi  [Hear, 
hear !].  This  gave  him  more  pain  than 
adl  the  noble  lord  had  said  or  could  say. 

Mr.  t/.  W,  Ward  expressed  bis  persua- 
sion, from  the  long  knowledge  which  he 
had  had  of  bis  hon.  and  learned  fviend, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  the  InconsisteDcy 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him.    There 
was  one  expression*,  however,  in  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's*  speech,  to  which  he 
wished  the  House  particularly  to  attend, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  on  their  guard 
dgainst  the  commencement  of  a  system 
whicli  would  eventaAlly  be  destructive  of 
cwery  constitutional  principle.     His  hon. 
ted  learned  friend  had  advued  those  who 
Were  the  friends  of  the  niost  extensive  re- 
A>rm  t»  be  satined  if  they  made  but  a  be- 
ginning^if  they  ebtariaed  but  a  footing  on 
Uie  subjedtk  .  When  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary relbrtn  sliould  come  to  be  regu- 
larly  discussed,    and  when    the    House 
rfMNiM  be  told,  as  no  doubt  it  would  be 
told,  by  the  advocates  of  what  was  called 
moderate    reform,     that  the    alterations 
which  they  proposed  were  trifling,  and 
could  do  no  harm,  he  would  remind  them 
of  his  hon.and  learned  friend's  soggestion, 
that  a  beginning,   was  at  any  rate  ad- 
Tiaable ;   and  on  the  ground  that  the  be- 
gioning  of  an  inroad  on  the  constitution 
was   dangerous,    would  he   firmly  resist 
every  proposition  that  might  be  made  on 
ilbe  subject. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  trusted  that  €ew  persons 
in  the  House  would  be  found  disposed  to 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down.  He  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  it  was  a  very  weak  argument 
to  contend,  tlmt  because  any  measure 
kfiglit  be  bad  if  pushed  to  extremity,  it 
was  therefore  net  desirable  to  adopt  it  as 
Sir  as  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so«  He 
hoped  that  this  kind  of  reasoning  would 
oaC  have  the  eiect  of  inducing  the  House 
to  reliise  to  consider  the  proposal  for  the 
introdoctron  of  so  much  reform  as  would 
remove  them  from  the  controul  of  the  exe- 
cutive government.  Would  it  be  justifiable 
In  those  who  thought-  that  all  kinds  of 
l^ropemralioald  have  ito  protection  in  t^aft 


House,  by  conferring  on  the  poweoiofs  of 
all  proper^  the  tl^x  of  nominating  their 
protectors,  to  resist  a  proposition  of  that 
nature,  because  a  large .iM>dy  of  the  people 
wished  for  a  reform  still  more. extensive? 
It  was  a  most  unfair  way  of  stating  the 
case,  to  maintain  that  the  House  ought' 
not  to  concede  any  thing,  because  much 
more  than  they  might  be  disposed  ta  con- 
cede was  required  by  a  numerous  body  of* 
the  people.    If  the  House  adopted  any 
measures  by  which  the  public  purse  abould 
be  in-  future  efectually  protected  againat; 
the  rapacity  and  extravnganoe  of  mintbtera, 
he  firmly  believed  that  the  rational  part  of 
the  community— the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation— would  be  satisfied.     It  was  curt- 
ous  to   observe  the  hon.  gentleman  so. 
fearful  of  the  slighest  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  parliament-^so  apprehensive 
of  the  smallest  inroad  on  the  constitution 
—sating  behind  persons  who  had  made- 
the  greatest  inroads  on  the  constitution ; 
sitting  behind  those  who,  in  eflectiog  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  had  actually  bought 
up  the  Irish  parliament  (a  fact  not  rest* 
ing  on  rumour,  but  offered  to  be  proved 
in  that  House  by  the  then  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons),  and  had  intro- 
duced  a  hundred  Irish  members  into  the 
British  House  of  Commons.    Surely  thai 
was  a  great  alteration  in  the  constitution. 
He  would  not  argue  whether  it  was  a  good 
or  a  bad  one ;  but  it  was  certainly  singular 
to  find  the  hon.  gentleman   sappOrting 
those  by  whose  influence  that  great  alterar 
tion  was  effected,  and  yet  expressing  his 
determination  to  resist  the  slightest  at- 
tempt that  should  be  made  to  wipe  out  the 
foulest  and  most  disgusting  blot  that  ex- 
isted on  the  character  of   that  House. 
With  reference  to  the  explanations  whidi 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  direct 
taxation,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying 
.  that  he  was  apprehensive  the  propoaitioa 
for  universal  suffrage  could  not  be  conai- 
dered  as  tenable,  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  such  a  reform  as  would  protect  pro* 
petty,  and  protect  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity from  oppression,  would  satisfy  all 
who  had  rational  views  on  the  subject; 
and  that  then  nothing  more  would  be 
heard  about  universal  suffrage.    He  deeply 
lamented  that  gentlemen  who  agreed  in 
the  general  principle  of  tlie  necessity  of 
some  reform,  instead  of  keeping  their  own 
eyes,  and  directing  tlie  eyes  cl(  the  public 
to  the  notorious  fact  that  the  lOembers  of 
that  House  were  nominated  by  a  vary 
small  body,  and  that  leas  than  two  huadie4 
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penoofl  actofllly  nominated  the  majority  t  strengtben  ihbse  of  the  people;  while  the 
of  the  Houw.  acted  towards  each  other  |  reason  for  support  assigned  by  the  noble 


with  the  hostility  of  the  professors  of  dif- 
ferent sects  of  religion  ;  instead  of  uniting 
to  obtain  the  abolition  of  at  least  that 
enormous  grievance.  It  was  much  to  be 
regretted  that  those  who  were  all  anxious 
to  obtain  a  salntary  reform,  should  thus 
waste  their  strength  in  acrimonious  con- 
teotioD,  instead  df  combining  to  obtain  the 
great  object  in  view. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  that  his  hon.  friend  op- 
posite (Mr.  Ward)  had  been  that  night. 
It  seemed,  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
resistance  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
make  to  any  proposal  for  reform,  however 
moderate.     His  hon.  friend  bsd  talked 
trtiifflphantly  of  the  expression  used  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  **  a  begin- 
ning" waa  desirable,  as  if  that  expression 
sfiirded  any  support  to  his  argument.     Of 
what  was  the  beginning,  recommended  by 
bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  ?   Not  the  be- 
ginning of  muschiefl^not  the  beginning  of 
rnroltttion— but  the  beginning  of  moderate 
and  rational  reform.  He  therefore  strongly 
protested  against  tlie  insinuation  conveyed 
in  his  hon.  friend's  remarks.    He  agreed 
entirely  with  the  hon.  baronet  in  regretting 
the  difierences  which  had  arisen  among 
dioae  who  were  all  the  friends  of  parlia- 
BBsntary  reCorm.     it  sras  a  subject  on 
vrhich  be  had  felt  great  anxiety  eversbce 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  «  seat  in  that 
House*      He   lamented    much  this  dis- 
i^eement ;  and  he  partioularly  lamented 
the  chimerital  systems  held  out  as  if  to 
divert  the  people,  and  impede  the  progress 
of  that  rational  reform,  which  every  true 
firtend  of  his  country  must  wish  to  see 
establiiihed.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  vindicated—he  ought  rather  to  say  he 
had  completely  repelled,  the  uncalled-for 
and    undeserved   attack   that  had    been 
levelled  at  him«    He  hoped  that  from  thb 
tune  until  the  general  discussion  on  the 
subject,  the  noble  lord  would  abstain  from 
personal  attacks  on  those  who  were  de- 
oirous  to  co-operate  with  him,  to  a  certain 
extent.    He  would  support  the  question 
of  reform  to  the  extent  which  he  thought 
beneficial,  although  perhaps  not  to  the  ex« 
tent  to  which  the  noble  lord  was  disposed 
to  go.      He   recoUected  l^at   when  he 
brought  the  question  of  reform  before  that 
House,  he  had  the  noble  lord's  support, 
aUhoogh  not  on  the  principle  on  which  he 
himself  roaintm'ned  hia  aaotion;    for  he 
wished   for   reformi    becanae   it   would 


lord  was,  that  he  wished  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  government. 

Lord  A*  Hamilton^  adverting  to  the  ob- 
servations which  had  been  m/ide  by  Mr. 
Ward,  thought  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
might  have  abated  somewhat  of  the  seve- 
rity of  his  observations,  and  might  have 
expressed  himself  in  terms  of  less  decided 
hostility  against  all  descriptions  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  whatever,  from  the  recoU 
lection  of  his  having  formerly  supported 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  sat  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  I*  ox  and  other  distinguished 
individuals,  who  had  tnaintained  the  cause 
of  rational  reform.  When  the  subject 
should  be  reeularly  brought  before  the 
House,  and  wnen  he  should  be  called  on. 
In  common  with  every  other  member  of 
the  House,  to  give  his  opinion  upon  it,  he 
should  state  the  reasons  which  convinced 
him  that  reform  to  a  certain  extent  waa 
indispensable  to  the  well-bebg  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  IVard^  in  explanation,  denied  that 
there  was  any  inconsbtency  in  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform*  He  knew  it  was  very  natural  for 
so  distinguished  an  individual  as -the  noble 
lord  to  be  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  an 
individual  so  little  distinguished  as  him- 
self; but  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to 
require  thai  the  noble  lord  should  not 
misrepresent  that  which' he  did  not  know. 
He  appealed  to  those  who  knew  what  his 
conduct  was  when  he  sat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  on  the  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  even  at  the  hasard  of 
the  displeasure  of  some  of  his  best  friends* 
At  that  time  he  as  strongly,  as  earne^tly^ 
and  as  sincerely  pronounced  an  opinion 
against  parliamentary  reform  as  at  pre- 
sent. 

Lord  A»  Hamilton  explained.  All  that 
he  contended  was,  not  that  the  hon*  gen* 
tleman  had  actually  supported  parliamen- 
tary reform,  but  that  the  recollection  of 
his  former  connexions  should  have  pre- 
vented him  from  contending  that  all  those 
who  supported  moderate  reform  had  aome 
ulterior  object  in  view. 

Mr.  Camnng  was  not  anxious  to  pro-* 
long  the  discussion,  but  some  things  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  it,  on  which  he 
wish^  to  say  a  few  words.  An  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  deprecated  all  diffinrenoea  of  opi* 
nion  among  the  friends  of  parliamenUry 
reform ;  and  indeed  with  good  reason,  for 


Weak^q  .the  haoda  of  gm^^aamai,  and  I  the  poor  refoimers  seemed  really  about 
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very  teriouslj  to  quarrel.     It  was  very 
natural  that  some  of  their  more  prudent 
friends,  ^hen  they  observed  demonstra- 
tions of  that  naturCi  should  advise  them  to 
keep  their  diderences  of  opinion  in  the 
back  ground,  for  the  present  at  least,  until 
the  necessity  of  reform  had  been  actually 
odmitted  by  the  House,  when  they  might 
be  brought  forth  with  a  greater  chance  of 
success.    The  House  had  that  ni|;ht  heard 
at  least  six  different  projects  of  reform* 
The  hon^  baronet's  was,  be  believed,  the 
fifth;  and  thinking  probably,  that  enough 
had  been  said  about  the  subject,  and  that 
all  these  political  haberdasheries  should 
not  be  prematurely  "bxposed,   but  some 
samples  reserved  for  future  exhibition,  the 
hon.  baronet  advised  that  the  show  should 
end  for  the  present.    For  himself,  he  ear- 
nestly entceated   every  hon.  gentleman 
who  bad  brought  a  pocket  plan  of  reform 
with  bin,  to  open  it,  in  order  that  the 
House  night  compare  one  with  the  other, 
and  be  prepared  to  say,  in  the  discussion 
which  was  to  take  place  after  Easter, 
which  they  preferred.    The  only  concos- 
aion  they  were  called  upon  to  make  was, 
to  give  up  the  House  of  Commons  as  it 
atom),   and  as  soon  as   that  concession 
ahould  be  made,  they  would  be  imme- 
diately admitted  to  the  view  of  a  beautiful 
variety  of  experiments,   out  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  that  they  should  not 
be  enabled  to  adopt  one  that  would  be 
jiighly  satisfactory.    Not  having  been  in 
the  House  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion 
between  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  he  could  give  no  de- 
cided opinion   on  the  serious  difference 
which   seemed  to  exist  between   them. 
But,  as  far  as  the  question  of  reform  was 
concerned,  he  really  thought  the  noble 
lord  had  been  very  hardly  used.    He  ad- 
vised the  noble  lord  to  stick  to  his  own 
plan.    Although  it  was  ruin  ;  although  it 
was  confiscation:  although  it  was  deso- 
lation; it  was  at  least  founded  on  prin- 
ciple.   For  what  was  it  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  gain  by  reform  ?     A  ^eat  addi- 
tional  strength   to   the  constitution    by 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.     Now,  if  the  signatures  to 
the  different  petitions  were  counted,  the 
majority  would  out  of  all  size  be  found  to 
be  for  universal  suffrage.    He  knew  very 
well  that  the  suggestion  of  universal  suf- 
frage was  now  brow-beaten  by  the  very 
persons,  who  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
the  session  rebuked  those  on  his  side  of 
the  Hoyse  who  ventured  io  condemn  it. 


The  cause  of  thir  change  of  opinion,  he 
would  not  profess  to  assign.  His  own  opinion 
remained  unchanged.  If  adopted,  it  would 
be  followed,  not  only  by  the  ruin  of  that 
House,  but  by  the  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution.   But  still,  were  he  asked  if  uni* 
versal  suflBrage  was  not  a  direct  deduction 
from  the  principles  maintained  by  all  tha 
advocates  of  reform  generally,  he  would 
reply  that   it  certainly  was.      He   was, 
therefore,  decidedly  for  opposing  the  be- 
ginning of  a  system  which  must  end  in 
national  destruction.    The  debate  of  that 
evening  had,   in  his  opinion,  been  very 
advantageous ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  country  would  feel  much  obliged  to 
his  hon.  friend  for  not  allowing  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  to  pass,  without  taking 
the  opportunity  of  warning  the  House 
against  the  danger  that  would  inevitabl/ 
result  from  giving  way  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree to  anjr  of  the  plans  which  were  ift 
contemplation.    The  principle  of  all  those 
plans,   whatever  might  be  their  details, 
was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not. 
at  present  adequate  to  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  which  belonged  to  it  by  the 
constitution.    This  was  not  a  little  blot, 
as  the  hon.  baronet  had  alleged;  but  a 
broad  principle,  pregnant  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences.    He,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  said,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  adequate  to  the  discharge 
of  those  functions;  that  it  represented 
the   opinions    of  the  people;   and  that 
it  protected  their  interests.     On  the  nx 
or  seven  plans  of  reform  which  had  been 
produced,  the  House  would  have  leisure 
to  meditate  until  the  discussion  which  was 
threatened  after  Easter.    He  trusted  they 
would  beware  of  giving  way  a  single  step. 
If  they  did  so,  they  must  recollect  that 
they  would  do  it  not  for  the  adoption  of 
any  definite  system,  but  that  thev  would 
pass  from  a  deep  to  a  lower,  and  from  the 
lowest  depth  into  inextricable  confusion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  whatever  con- 
struction of  the  legislature  some  persons 
might  propose,  whatever  projects  of  unat- 
tainable advantage  they  might  suggest,  he 
would  not  lend  himself  to  any  of  them, 
when  a  real  and  practical  benefit  was  all 
that  he  wanted.  He  must  declare  that  he 
conscientiously  believed  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  interests  of  the  people  were  not 
coosulted  to  the  extent  to  which  tbey 
ought  to  be  consulted.  What  particular 
remedy  it  might  be  advisable  to  apply»  be 
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would  not  now  consider.  Bat  he  could 
astiire  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  al- 
though he  was  desirous  of  making  the^ 
House  of  Commons  gradually  and  prac- 
tically a  truer  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple beyond  that  he  would  not  go.  As  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  bdieved  that 
he  was  the  only  man  in  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions who  maintained  that  no  practical 
good  could  result  from  any  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  constitution  of  that  House. 
That  any  one,  and  more  especially  a  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  in  power,  should  feel 
alarmed  at  a  great  and  theoretical  propo- 
sition on  the  subject,  was  not  surprising ; 
but  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  de- 
claredy  that  he  viewed  with  jealousy  and 
apprehension  every  suggestion  for  reform, 
however  moderate  and  practicable,  he 
was  persuaded  that  he  would  not  in  that 
House  find  a  seconder  of  such  a  declara- 
tion. As  to  the  question  of  annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage,  if  the  noble 
lord  required  any  thing  more  to  convince 
him  of  the  propriety  of  desisting  from 
being  the  advocate  of  propositions  of  that 
nature  what  had  possed  that  night  ou^ht 
to  operate  still  more  forcibly  on  hia  mmd 
than  any  previous  circumstance.  The 
noble  lord  had  heard  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman call  on  him  to  go  on.  He^  who 
hated  all  reform,  implored  the  noble  lord 
to  persevere  in  that  which  he  knew  could 
never  succeed.  Iff  after  this,  the  noble 
lord  should  continue  to  be.  the  friend  of 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  auffirage, 
he  (Mr.  T.)  should  not  think  that  he  was 
consulting  the  good  of  the  people^  but 
that  on  the  contrary,  without  intending, 
he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  One  word  more.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  treated  with  a  sar- 
castic kind  of  humour  the  wisli  expressed 
by  an  hon.  baronet,  that  the  noble  lord 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and 
the  other  friends  of  reform  might  make  up 
Iheir  differences.  Why  was  this  sneer? 
Had  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  mono- 
poly in  making  op  differences?  [Hear, 
near!]  How  did  the  right  hon*  gentle- 
man and  those  about  him  contrive  to  make 
up  their  diffisrencoa?  Af^er  that  speci- 
men of  reoottcilialion,  surely  no  difference 
of  opinion,  however  widle  among  the 
Aienda  of  reform  might  not  with  faci- 
lity be  adjusted  [Hear,  hear  I].  The 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  f  Mr.  Ward^ 
had  laid  in  his  cuim,  wnenever  this 
subject  came  to  be  discuaaedt  to  aound 
the  alarm   to   the  country,  in  conse- 
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ouence  of  an  expression  which  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  And 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
roan's  objection  to  this  expression  i  That 
if  any  thing  were  reformed^  the  door  would 
be  opened  to  the  mob  and  to  unlimited 
reform  I  This  doctrine  he  feared  was  en- 
tertained on  other  descriptions  of  reform, 
besides  parliamentary*  There  was  reason 
to  fear  that  a  late  surrender  by  a  noble 
marquess  began  to  be  considered  as  a  dan- 
gerous beginning.  He  had  no  doubt,  that 
among  a  certain  class  of  individuals  the 
honourable  step  taken  by  lord  Camden^ 
was  held  to  be  the  most  mischievous  pro** 
ceeding  on  the  subject  of  reform  that  had 
hitherto  taken  place,  opening  a  door  to 
the  mob  into  which  they  would  ru^,  and 
then  who  could  tell  whose  place  or  salary 
would  be  safe  i  For  himself  he  felt  per- 
fectly ^convinced,  that  while  the  noble 
lord  on  the  treasury  bench  was  ^making 
a  very  rational  speech  the  other  evening 
in  favour  of  practical  economy,  many 
who  were  seated  near  him,  viewed  ludk 
with  extreme  horror,  as  uttering  senti- 
ments essentially  injurious  to  the  public 
service  [a  lauehl*  The  effect  of  thia 
alarm  had,  indeed,  been  in  some  degree 
apparent;  for  all  at  once  the  career  of  re- 
duction bad  stopped  ^ort ;  and  no  hope 
seemed  to  be  cherished  that^e  splendid 
example  of  the  Prince  Regent  would  be 
further  followed.  We  were  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.  It  waa 
rather  extraordinary,  considering  the  alarm 
expressed  by  the  hon*  gentleman  opposite, 
lest  any  reform  whatever  sliould  be  enter- 
tained, that  he  should  have  been  at  one 
period  chairman  of  a  committee  on  aine- 
curea,  by  which  it  waa  declared,  that  it 
waa  not  neceaaary  that  two  paymaatera 
ahould  receive  one  aalary.  It  waa  aur- 
priaing,  considering  the  aentimenta  now 
avowra  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he 
could  ever  conaent  to  be  a  party  to  a  de- 
claration ao  daogeroua  to  the  conatitution 
[a  laugh]. 

Mr.  Lyttdion  had  heard  with  conaider- 
able  pain  the  peraonal  attack  made  by  the 
noble  lord  on  hia  boo.  and  learned  friend, 
and  with  great  aatisfiiction  the  com|rfete 
manner  in  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  vindicated  himself.  Adverting 
to  the  observations  made  on  bis  hon*  and 
learned  friend's  apeech  last  week,  he  ob- 
aerved,  that  hia  hon.  and  learned  friend 
waa  not  liable  to  the  Imputationa  caat  on 
him  by  the  noble  lord.  All  Uiat  hia  hon. 
and  learned  friend  contended  was,  that 
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Siropotitlbns  maintaining  that  annual  par- 
iaments  and  universal  suffrage  were  the 
birthriglit  of  the  people,  had  been  put  into 
the  mouths  of  ignorant  persons,  in  direct 
coatradiction  to  all  historical  testimony. 
There  was  also  a  sort  of  oblique  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  at  intimida- 
^OB,  unless  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
aad  those  who  thought  with  him  went  the 
length  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends. 
-For  himself,  he  was  quite  ready  to  share 
in  any  odhim  which  might  attach  to  his 
lion,  and  learned  friend  for  his  conduct 
An  this  important  question.  He  trusted 
diat  there  were  none  who,  like  him,  es« 
poused  the  cause  of  moderate  and  consti- 
"tutional  reform,  but  would  be  the  same. 
The  worst  enemies  of  true  reibrm  were 
those  strange,  unconstitutional,  and  he 
^ould  say,  designing  innovators,  whose 
advocate  the  noble  lord  was,  and  whose 
■econder  and  supporter  was  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite. 

Lord  Cochrane  assured  the  House  that 
liad  the  han«  and  learned  gentleman  in  the 
observations  made  by  him  on  a  former  occa- 
sion confined  himself  to  the  reprobation  of 
bis  Herd  Cs)  conduct^  he  would  hare  been 
Ae  last  man  to  nmkie  the  statement  which 
•he  had  that  nisht  made,  and  which  he  had 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  make,  because 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  censures, 
iristead  of  having  been  so  confined,  had 
been  beftowed  on  the  most  honourable  cha- 
•raeters,  nnd  on  almost  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  cbuntry,  which  the  hon.  a^d  learned 
'gentlenran  had  maintained  was  divided  into 
only  two  classes ;  the  deceivers  and  the 
deceived.  Ii  was  on  that  account  that  he 
'bad  quoted  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
inan^a  former  'opinions,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  less  severe, 
and  he  was  happy  to  obaerve  the  good 
cfiecl  t)f  the  step  which  he  had  taken  in 
the- altered  tone  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  He  was  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  that  nothing  p^sonal  had  ori- 
ginated with  him.  Hehad  merely  stated, 
'that  triennial  parliaments  would  only  re- 
'duce,  and  not  remove  the  existing  corrtip- 
•tion ;  and  he  had  that  evening  quoted,  m 
support  of  that  statement,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  observation,  that  in 
the  last  year  of  every  parliament,  more 
benefit  accrued  to  the  public  than  during 
all  the  precedmg  years  of  its  existence.  It 
was  hia  firm  conviction,  that  onleu  the 
House  discussed  the  aubjecc  with  the  de- 
liberation whkh  its  importance  demanded ; 
unless  erery  part  of  it  should  be  fully  and 
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fairly  investigated;  unless  the  doors  of  the 
gallery  should  remain  open  during  th^ 
whole  of  the  fKoceedings,  that  the  public 
might,  in  tHe  usual  manner,  became  ac- 
quainted with<-^ — [a  loud  cry  of  order  Q* 
Unless  a  full,  and  free,  and  open  discus- 
sion should  be  entered  into  on  the  ques- 
tion which  the  right  hon«  gentleman  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  behind  him,  deelarad 
ought  not  to  be  at  all  entertained,  the 
country  would  consider  that  it  had  a  meat 
serious  cause  of  complaint* 

Mr.  Brouifham  denied  that  he  had  dt 
all  altered  his  tone  on  the  subject.  .  He  < 
had  repeated  that  night  what  he  had  said 
last  week.  He  had  not  altered  hia  toole 
either  to  the  noble  lord,  or  his  abettoinsy 
and  he  never  would  do  so ;  and  he  begged 
the  noble  lord  to  receive  that  as  bis  final 
avowal  on  the  subject.  The  noble  lord 
had  introduced  one  topic  in  the  observa- 
tions which  had  just  fallen  from  him,  that 
was  enough  to  stagger  the  stoutest  friend 
of  true  reform  in  that  House.  The  noble 
lord  had  alluded  to  a  eertun  influence  to 
be  exercised  over  that  House;  not  the  in- 
fluence of  well  disposed  persons ;  not  the 
influence  of  the  wishes  expressed  by  Ihe 
people  in  their  petitions,  but  ann^er  des- 
cription of  influence,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  of  the  nature  of  inthnidation. 
Warm  firiend  as  he  was  to  the  cause  6f 
parliamentary  reform,  be  held  that  that 
cause  most  be  supported  by  other  means 
than  this.  If  there  should  appear' any' 
symptom  of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  should  not  have  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  resorting  to  one  of  two  expedi- 
ents in  order  to  counteract  it ;  either  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  discussieli 
sine  die^  or.  to  prevent  all  possibility  .of 
that  influence  being  used  in  the  way  Id 
which  the  noble  lord  had  alluded. 

Lord  Cochrane^  in  explanation,  denied 
any  intention  of  intimidation.  He  was 
only  anxious  that  the  Mouse  might  fuHgr 
consider  the  important  subject  that  wo«ld 
be  brought  before  it. 

Th^  petition  was  ordered  to  lio  on  tbe 
table. 

Wah  Salaries  of  the  SscRXTARiaa 
OF  THB  Admiralty.]  Lord  jtftton, 
in  rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  increase  made  in  the  Salaries  of  tbe 
Secretaries  6f.the  Admiralty  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  Alf^ters,  said,  that 
it  was  remarkable  how  different  was  the 
appearance  of  objects,  according  to  the 
diftrenoe  of  tlw  mind  and  diapositloo  of 
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the  person  by  whom  they  were  viewed.-^ 
There  was  not  a  raore  striking  instance  of 
th'iM  than  the  transaction  before  the  House. 
Undoubtedly  the    Prince    Regent  who, 
from   his  high  situatioHi    was  best    ac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  the  country 
to  bear  the  burthens  imposed  on  it,  when 
be  surrendered  one-fifth  of  the  sum  as- 
signed to  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
first  magistrate,  mu^t  have  been  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
This  example  had  been  followed  by  a  noble 
lord,  hi||fh  In  rank  (marquis  Camden),  who 
bad  relinquished  a  part  of  the  emoluments 
of  an  office  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
bis  family  as  the  meed  of  the  services  of 
those  from  whom  he  had  descended.   But 
at  the  time  when  these  and  other  exalted 
characters  were  giving  examples  of  sur- 
rendering a  part  of  that  to  which  they 
bad  an  undoubted  right,  and  which,  of 
course,  only  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
the  times  could  have  induced  them  to  re- 
linquibh.  another  gentleman,  in  a  subordi- 
nate office  indeed,  had  procured  an  addi- 
tion to  his  own  salary.    With  what  diffe- 
rent eyes  must  this  honourable  gentleman 
or  the  admiralty  have  beheld  the  symp- 
toms of  the  times,  when  they  conceived 
the  autumn  of  1816  the  most  convenient 
opportunity  for  taking  advantage  of  a 
single  expedition,  to  bestow  an  increase  of 
aalaries  on  the  secretaries   and    others. 
Whileothers  weresurrendering  their  rights, 
the  secretary  of  the  admiralty  was  adding 
to  his  emoluments*    The  ground  on  which 
this  claim  had  been  set  up  was  an  order  of 
council,  of  January  15th,  1800,  by  which, 
on  account  o(  the  increase  of  duties  in 
time  of  war,  the  secretary  and  some  other 
persons  were  to  have  an  increased  salary 
m  time  of  war.     But  the  question  was, 
bad  it  been  fairly  made  out  to  the  senite 
of  any  man,  that  the  time  for  which  the 
increased  salary  had  been  given  was  in 
reality  what  could  be  fairly  understood  by 
a  state  of  war  ?     He  denied  that  it  was, 
and  he  could  give  good  reasons  for  the 
denial.     He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  a 
declaration  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
state  of  war — for  declaration  there  cer- 
tainly was  none— but  neither  were  there 
even  letters  of  marque  or  order  of  repri- 
sal issued  on  that  occasirm ;  nor  any  other 
circumstances  which  attend  and  characte- 


tbe  attack  was  finally  made  and  had  suc- 
ceeded,   what    did   lord   Exmouth  8«iy? 
"  Thus  has  a  provoked  war  of  two  days 
existence  been  attended  with  a  complete 
victory."     These  were  the  words  ot  the 
dispatch.     A  quarter's  salary  on  the  war 
establishment  was    claimed  by  the  hon. 
secretary  for  a  war  said  to  be  of  two  days 
duration  by  the  commander  who  conduct- 
ed it !    Upon  what  pretence  did  lord  Mel- 
ville and  the  two  other  naval  lords  pre- 
sume to  date  the  war  from  the  order  to 
fit  out  the  expedition  >     Any  thing  so 
monstrous  as  this  bad  never  been  before 
advanced.    We  might  have  been  at  walr 
for  years  without  such  an  order ;  or  the 
expedition  might   have   been   fitted   out 
for  a  considerable  time  without  proceed- 
ing to  hostilities— as  was  the  case  in  1810 
with  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  which 
indeed  ultimately  proceeded  to  hostilities. 
If  the  commencement  of  this  Algiers  war 
was  diAcult  to  be  settled,  and  had  been 
settled  wrong,  its  termination  was  no  less 
curious :  it  was  dated  from  the  reception 
of  the  treaty  at  the  admiralty !  These  dates 
of  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  treaty  in  London,  might 
tally  with  the  duration  of  the  salary ;  but 
they  could  not  be  said  to  constitute  the 
commencement  and  the  termination  of  a 
war,  during  the  existence  of  which  a  war 
salary  could  be  claimed.    The  war  did 
not  continue  while  ncigociations  were  car- 
ried on  at  home,  or  till  the  treaty  made 
was  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  this 
country :  it  ended  as  soon  as  the  dey  had 
consented  to  yield  to  the  terms  with  which 
lord  Exmouth  was  instructed  to  demand 
his  compliance,  and  that  was  on  the  day 
subsequent  to  the  victory.    But  taking  it 
that  the  secretaries  of  the  Admiralty  were 
entitled  to  war  salaries  on  this  occasion^ 
there  were  other  officers  included  in  tbe 
provisions  of  the  order  of  council  which 
regulated  their  allowance,  and  they  like- 
wise should  have  received  augmented  pav. 
If  any  one  was  thus  rewarded  for  addli- 
tional  duty,  all  should  be  rewarded,  other- 
•wise  the  measure  was  partial,  and  showed 
undue  favour*    The  roaster  shipwrights, 
and  the  master  carpenters,  he  (lord  M.) 
had  been  told,  were  on  the  footing  of  war 
and  peace  allowance.      If  this   was  the 
case,  the  order  in  council  allowed  an  in- 


rise  a  war.     A  fleet  was  sent  to  Algiers,  |  crease  of  salary  to  them  diiriag  war,  and 
with  lord   Exmouth  in  the  double  charac-    if  they  had  not  now  received  it,  while  the 


ter  of  anegociator   and  a  commander. 
He  had  to  exert  himself  as  a  diplomatist 
before  he  had  recourse  to  force-    When 
(VOL.  XXiV.) 


hon.  -gentleman    had,    what    would   tbe 
country  say-7-wbat  would  it  think  of  that 
kind  of  justice  that  would  allow  an  ia« 
(2CJ 
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creased  salary  to  a  public  senmnty  because 
he  was  a  member  of  parliamenty  while  it 
withheld  the  increase  from  others,  eoually 
entitled,  because  less  powerful,  and  ttiere- 
fore  not  so  great  fayourites,  although  the 
real  work  and  exertion  occasioned  by  the 
expedition  had  fallen  noon  them?    He 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  out  he  hoped  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  give  him  complete 
information;  he  hoped  that  he  would  be 
able  to  show  that  ail  were  treated  alike ; 
'for   he    (Mr.   Croker)  would  feel  that 
he    incumbered   himself   with  a  heaty 
weight  of  suspicion  and  responsibility,  if 
he  advised  a  measure  of  remuneration  to 
himself  which  he  did  not  to  others,  who 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  same 
regulation.    The  magnitude  of  the  sum 
was  not  the  reason  why  he  called  the 
attention  of  parliament  to  the  subject :  he 
did  so  because  he  wished  the  House  to 
redeem  itself  with  the  'country,  and  to 
merit  its  confidence.    A  call  for  retrench- 
ment had  been  made  on  all  ranks  of  men, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant:   would 
the  House  be  deaf  to  the  calP  so  unani- 
mously and   strongly  expressed?    If  it 
neglected  this  call,   the  public  distress 
might  lead  to  public  discontent ;  and  all 
confidence  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people  would  vanuh.     The  sums  were 
small,  but  these  were  not  times  to  pass 
over  small  sums.    Parliament,  in  viewing 
the  expenditure   of  the  public  money, 
ought,  if  he  might  so  express  himself,  to 
have  a  microscopic  eye,  especially  when 
that  expenditure  was  connected  with  one 
of  its  own  members;  what  would    the 
country  think  if  they  saw  government 
discharge  porters,  workmen,  and  clerks 
from  the  public  offices,  while  it  increased 
the  salaries  of  those  who  had  influence 
and  power?    The  circumstance  of  the 
secretary  being  a  member  of  parliament, 
made  it  imperative  on  the  House  to  watch 
with  more  vigilance  over  transactions  like 
'  the  present ;    as  otherwise  an  idea  might 
*  be  countenanced  that  certain  persons  in 
'  that  House  might  escape  the  rigour  of 
that  system  of  economy  which  was  applied 
to  all  others.    What  hdd  the  Ron.  gentle- 
man done  for   his  augmented  salary— 
where  were  his  services — what  were  his 
Inereased  duties  ?  Did  his  increased  trou- 
ble and  labour  deserve  such  additional 
reward?    Did  the  government  of  1800 
contemplate  an  expraition  against  a  pet^ 
gtate  not  admitteo  into  the  rank  of  civi- 
Uxed  nations,  as  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
VBcretary  ikf  the  adtaurdty  t»  consider 
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this  empire  in  a  state  of  war,  which  would 
entitle  nim  to  a  war  salary  ?    Was  every 
insulated  and  partial  armament  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  war  meant  in  the  order  iti 
council  of  that  date  ?    Here  there  was  no 
correspondence  to   be  carried   on  with 
foreign  parts ;  no  difficult  arrangements  to 
be  made ;  no  co-operation  to  be  managed* 
The  war  meant  m  the  order  in  council 
must  have  had  something  of  a  general 
character,  and  could  not  allude  to  a  single, 
partial,  and  insulated  expedition.    If  such 
was  the  case,  the  public  had  been  much 
deceived,  as  was  likewise  the  navy  pay- 
office.    The  navy  pav-office,  not  thinking 
that  the  attack  on  Algiers  constituted  (his 
country  in  a  state  of  war  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  order  of  1800,  refused  to  pay 
the  war  salary  till  they  had  consulted  with 
the  admiralty.    This  board  accordingly 
askedy    «*  Are  we  at  war  ?**    <•  O  yes," 
replied  the  admiralty,    «  we  have  been  in 
a  mighty  and  dangerous  war,  therefore 
nay   the    secretaries  their  war   salary.*' 
The  navy-office  by  the  question  clearly 
thought  that  there  was  no  title  made  out 
to  an  increase  of  emoluments  on  account 
of  the  expedition  to  Algiers.    The  utmost 
duration  of  the  war,  even  according  to 
the  admiral,  was  two  days,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  increase,  would  have 
entitled  the  hon.  secretary  to  M.  3a.  9iL 
instead  of  a  quarterns  allowance.  It  might 
have  happened  that  lord  Ex  mouth  might 
hove  found  the  dey  ready  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  British  government 
without  coming  to  extremities ;  and  what 
would  have  been    the   situation  of  the 
secretary  then  ?    He  must  have  written  all 
his  dispatches,  he  must  have  undergone 
all  his  fatigues,  he  must  have  carried  on 
all  his  war  correspondence  for  nothing. 
There  would  have  been  no  war,  nor  any 
additional  allowance.    Was,  therefore,  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers,  which  gave  hhn 
no  additional  trouble,  and  which  lasted 
only  a  few  hours,  to  make  that  a  period 
of  war  from  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  arrival  of  the  dispatches,  which 
would  not  have  been  a  war  otherwise? 
While  it  gave   no  labour  was  it  to,  be 

E reductive  of  emolument?  and  was  the 
on.  gentleman  to  obtain,  under  false 
pretences,  a  salary  which  he  did  not  merit 
by  his  exertions?  What!  because  we 
had  made  war  upon  pirates,  was  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  turn  pirate,  and  make  war 
a^iinst  the  finances  of  the  country  ?  After 
what  had  passed  last  year,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have 
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provoked  die  present  diicotMoo,  or  ob* 
troded  himtelr  again  on  public  notice. 
Whatever  others  might  do  n  qui$  aiiuit 
be  did  not  think  that  the  boo.  gentleman 
would  have  made  the  demand  of  the 
aalary»  or  challenged  the  votes  of  the 
House  in  its  support.  In  last  session  the 
n^oritT  was  $o  small  in  his  favour,  that  a 
DoUe  lord  came  down,  and  out  of  a 
decent  regard  to  the  sense  of  parliaroeuti 
gave  up,  in  his  name,  the  war  salary. 
This  was  done  at  the  hint  of  parliament, 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  took  the 
credit  of  the  act*  He  hoped  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  in  the  pre* 
aent  instance  allow  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  take  any  credit  for  a  similar  surrender, 
but  would  wrest  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
ibat  to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  He 
hoped  it  would  show  him,  that  while  many 
were  sacrificing  what  they  had  a  right  to 
^njoy,  be  would  not  be  the  only  person 
sdlowed  to  prey  upon  the  diuresses  of  the 
country,  and  to  increase  his  emoluments 
at  a  time  when  the  Prince  Regent  was 
reducing  his.  A  lesson  should  now  be 
read  him  that  he  would  never  forget.  The 
nation  called  upon  parliament  for  eco: 
noiny.  They  did  not  do  so  without  just 
cauve.  IMiey  had  trusted  in  governmenti 
and  lliey  had  reason  to  sunpect  its  since- 
rity and  good  faith ,  aiKi  they  therefore 
called  tt|Mm  the  Hou<e  to  protect  them 
from  tlie  extravagance  of  the  administra- 
tion— from  that  system  of  favouritism 
which  would  be  the  bane  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  c^iuntry.  If  there  were  now 
something  done  for  the  country,  in  the 
way  of  reducing  their  burthens  and  pro- 
tecting tbeir  interests,  it  would  be  a  better 
answer  to  the  reformers  than  all  the 
speeches  of  the  light  hon.  gentleman,  who 
did  not  think  reform  necessary,  and  who 
«iaed  the  extraordinary  phrase  tlmt  the 
House  was  as  **  perfect  a  representation 
pf  the  people  as  it  needed  to  be.**  He 
did  not  see  any  limits  to  the  perfection 
of  the  representation,  and  thought  it  was 
never  aa  perfect  as  it  needed  be,  unless 
it  was  aa  perfect  as  it  could  be.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased, 
both  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  and 
without,  and  should,  botn  in  doors,  and 
out  of  doors,  be  reduced.  If  it  was  not 
lessened  in  time  of  peace,  there  was  no 
chance  that  it  would  be  lessened  at  all. 
He  begged  pardon,  however,  for  wander- 
ing from  the  aubject  into  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform;  and  could  only 
plead  m  hie  apologyf  that  parliamentaijr 


fcferm»  when  it  came  across  his  mind^ 
touched  so  powerful  a  chord,  that  it 
vibrated  for  some  time  without  hiscontroL 
Tbe  best  reform  was  a  reform  of  the 
House  itself,  shown  in  controlling  the 
public  expenditure,  and  watching  the 
general  interests  of  the  people.  On  these 
grounds  he  moved,  **  That  the  issue  of 
Qie  war  salaries  to  the  secretaries  to  the 
admiralty,  and  certain  other  persons  conf 
nected  with  the  navy  and  dock-yards,  iii 
consideration  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers^ 
which  terminated  in  hostilities  with  that 
^vemment,  is  uncalled  for  by  the  order 
m  council  of  January  15th,  1800,  and 
therefore  an  improper  application  of  the 
public  money .*' 

Mr.  Croker  said,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
apologizing  to  the  House  for  being  obliged 
to  oflfer  himself  to  its  attention  on  a  su^ 
ject  so  very  personal,  and  in  expressing 
the  pain  which  he  felt  at  being  compelled 
to  oo  so,  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
extend  to  him  its  usual  candour  and  good 
nature,  which  he  felt  himself  entitled  to 
claim  in  no  less  a  degree  than  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  had  this  niaht 
already  claimed  it.  The  noble  lord  bad 
made  this  Question  one  as  personal  as  it 
could  possibly  be  made,  for  tne  noble  lord 
had  not  only  atated,  that  he  was  rapacious* 
that  he  was  grasping,  but  that  he  was,  m 
short,  every  thing  which  he  hoped  the  no- 
ble lord  was  not,  and  which  the  noble 
lord  in  his  heart  could  not  really  believp 
him  to  be.  The  noble  lord  had  said  that 
this  increase  of  salary  had  been  made  not 
only  for  him,  but  by  him,  and  that  it  had 
been  extended  to  a  few  other  officers 
(but  not  to  all),  as  a  pretence.  The  no- 
ble lord  seemra  to  say  that  he  not  only 
took  the  increase  of  sahiry,  but  that  he 
procured  other  persons  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  same  act.  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  quite  above  denying  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  that  matter.  He  had 
made  the  demand,  because  he  thought  it 
a  matter  of  risht;  he  had  made  it  be« 
cause  he  thought  it  due  to  the  office.  The 
amount  was  so  paltry  that  it  could  be  no 
inducement  to  nim  to  make  an  unjust  or 
doubtful  claim.  The  noble  lord  talked 
of  the  example  certamly  the  noble  ex« 
ample  of  the  Prince  Regent.  But  he 
would  ask,  whether  supposing  that  he 
(  Mr.  C  )•  had  been  foolisn  and  vain  enough 
to  have  commenced  in  August  last,  by 
giving  adonatton  to  the  public  of  this  220i£ft 
whetner  the  noble  lord  himself  would  not 
have  been  among  the  first  to  have  con- 
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flemned   such  conduct,  and  to  have  des- 
cribed it  as  a  paltry  and  cheap  way  of  giv- 
ing a  donation  to  the  public,  by  relin- 
quishing that  to  which  he  had  no  right  ? 
He  would  tell  the  noble  lord, that  he  was 
as  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  the  public 
8s  the  noble  lord,  or   any   other  mem- 
ber.   But  he  thought  it  his  duty  first  to 
establish  his    right,    and  then  he  might 
come  forward  and  give  up  what  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times    might  seem    to  re- 
Vauire.    It  was  in  August  last  that  he  made 
this  demand.    He  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  war  or  peace,  though  he  might 
observe  that  the  noble  lord  admitted  there 
liad  been  only  a  war  of  two  days  duration, 
.because  no  letters  of  marque  had  been 
issued.     The    reason  why  no  letters  of 
nafque  were  issued  was,  that  Algiers  was 
Dot  a  mercantile  state,   and  in  no  war 
against  that  state,  by  this  pr  any  other  na- 
tion, had  letters  of  marque  ever  been  issued, 
^o  much  for  ^his  part  of  the  noble  lord's 
argument.      But  he  would  tell  the  noble 
Jord  that  the  expedition  was  not  fitted  out 
merely  to  negociate,  or  during  the  time  of 
peace,  for  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Begent  stated  that  the  aggressions  of  the 
dey  of  Algiers  had  obliged  him  to  return 
them  upon  his  head.    The  noble  lord  said 
too,  that  lord  Exmouth  was  sent  to  ne- 
'gociate,  although  the  fact  was,  that  be  was 
fient  less  with  a  view  to  mere  negociation 
than  the  commander  of  any  expedition 
ever  was  sent.  The  noble  lord  said,  **  what 
if  hostilities  had  not  followed  ^"  to  which 
be  (Mr.  C.)  replied,  that  if  they  had  not, 
be  would  not  have  made  any  claim.    The 
questicu  rested  upon  the  construction  of 
tne  order  in  council.    That  order  stated, 
that  during  war,  the  fees  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  admiralty  were  very  considerable, 
and  in  lieu  of  them  it  gave  an  increase  of 
aalary.     On  the  old  scale  the  fees  upon 
the  ntting  out  of  the  expedition  agamst 
Algiers  would   have  amounted  to  more 
than  the  quarter's  salary.    It  was  quite  er- 
roneous to  say  that  a  country  was  in  a 
state  of  warfare  only  while  actual  hostili- 
ties were  going  on.      According  to  such 
doctrines,  the  war  with  Denmark  lasted 
only  one  or  two  days ;  and  the  last  war  with 
France  was  a  war  of  only  one  day,  for  the 
whole  campaign  was   terminated  in  one 
day.    The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  he 
considered  there  were  other  persons  iq  the 
dock-yards  who  had  wor  and  peace  sala- 
ries ;  but  the  fact  wov,  that  the  secretaries 
of  the  admiralty  were  the  only  persons  on 
war  and  peace  salaries.      He  had  only  to 
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add  that  he  never  demanded  this  increase 
of  salary'  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  pure  nght« 
As  a  favour  he  would  not  have  receivedl 
it ;  but  he  thought  it  due  to  the  office  to 
which  he  belonged  to  demand  it  as  a  right, 
and  he  did  not  think  that,  in  justice  to  his 
successors,  he  could  have  refrained  from 
that  claim.    He  hoped  that,  whatever  the 
noble  lord  might  think  of  this  matter,  the 
House  would  not  consider  that  the  noble 
lord  had  a  right  to  investigate  the  motives 
of  his  private  conduct    There  were  those 
in  that  House  who  would  view  the  subject 
in  its  proper  light,  and  who  would  feel  with 
him  that  if  he  had  not  a  clear  right  he 
should  never  have  made  the  demand.    He 
would  say  more,  that  if  the  business  had 
not  been  completed  before  the  quarter  dav, 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  should  not  so  far 
have  gratified  his  personal  feelings  as  not 
to  have  made  the  demand.  He  should  not 
merely  have  thought  that  the  occasion 
presented  itself,  without  considering  wh&l 
was  due  to  his  own  feelings.     Did  any 
gentleman  think    that    he  supposed  the 
noble  lord,  or  some  other  person  would 
not  have  taken  notice  of  this  t    Was  there 
any  secret  whatever  in  any  part  of  the 
transaction  ?  He  was  perfectly  aware  when 
he  took  it,  that  he  should  have  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  he  took  the  rooneyt 
and  he  repeated  that  he  thought  it  a  duty 
to  make  tnat  demand.     It  was  a  <jue8tion 
merely  of  pure  right      It  certamly  did 
not  become  him  to  speak  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office: 
but  he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  thathefuU 
filled  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  and 
as  to  this  increase  of  salary,  he  had  made 
the  demand  in  a  way  which  until  that 
night  he  had   never  thought  would  have 
subjected  him  to  the  imputation  of  unwor* 
thy  motives. 

Mr.  Calcraft  thought,  after  what  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  namely,  that  iC 
hostilities  had  not  taken  place,  he  should 
not  have  considered  himself  entitled  to 
claim  that  salarv — that  he  might  as  well 
conclude  the  debate,  and  compound  thd 
matter  with  the  noble  lord.  Let  the  hon. 
gentleman  pocket  his  five  pounds  three 
shillings,  and  there  be  an  end.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  chief  blame 
of  this  transaction  rested  with  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty.  He  differed  from  the 
hon.  gentleman  as  to  this  bein^  a  personal 
afiair,  but  he  concurred  with  bim  in  think- 
ing that  it  was  a  paltry  one.  The  sum 
itself  was  small  in  amount,  but  great  and 
important  with  reference  to  the  soffiHringi 
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of  the  people.    When  the  demand  was 
firtt  started)  the  navy  board  were  so  com- 
pletely in  doubt  about  it,  that  they  applied 
to  the  admiralty  to  know  whether  we  were 
at  peace  or  at  war.     The  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, who  knew  what  our  actual  situa- 
tion was,  should  immediately  have    put 
their  veto  on  so  ungracious  a  demand,  and 
have  refused  a  salary  which  placed  a  sub- 
ordinate board  in  doubt  whether  it  could 
be  allowed  or  not.     Lord  Exmouth  went 
out  with  a  treaty  in  his  pocket,  empowered 
to  offer  to  the  Algerines  the  alternative  of 
either  accepting  the  treaty,  or  engaging  in 
war.    The  treaty  was  refused,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  war  was  commenced,  which 
was  concluded  in  two  days.     The  only 
claim,    therefore,   which    the    admiralty 
should  have  admitted  was  for  that  short 
period  during  which  hostilities  were  waged. 
If  they  had  done  S0|  then,  with  all  the 
anxiety  and  delicacy  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
♦man  for  the  precedent,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  successors,  when  he  was  told  that 
the  increase  of  salary  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  five  pounds  three  shillings  and 
binepence,  his  susceptibility  would  have 
ceased,  and  the  House  would  not  have 
been  occupied  on  this  very  frivolous  and 
paltry  dbcussion.    He  thanked  the  hon. 
sentleman  for  his  cheers ;  but  the  question 
lay  in  so  narrow  a  comoass,  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  so  completely  stated  him- 
self out  of  count,  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
what  farther  to  say  on  this  subject.    He 
aupposed  the  hon.  gentleman  thought  this 
a  fit  opportunity  to  show,  that  he  would 
take  the  earliest  occasion  to  recover  that 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  deprived 
him  of.    But  what  were  the  real  merits  of 
{he  case  ?    Ought  not  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  refund  all  above  the  two  days  ?    The 
order  in  council  stated,  that  the  salary  of 
the  first  secretary  should  be  fixed  at  9,000/. 
in  lime  of  peace,  with  an  additional  salary 
of  1,000/.  m  time  of  war:  but  what  was  a 
time  of  war,  according  to  the  spirit  of  that 
order  ?   It  was  not  the  mere  firing  of  shot 
for  which  an  increase  of  salary  was  to  be 
given ;  it  was  the  additional  trouble  that 
ought  to  entitle  him  to  the  additional  re- 
muneration.   Now,  what  additional  trou- 
ble had  the  hon.  gentleman  experienced  in 
fitting  out    the    expedition  to  Algiers? 
What  additional  ships  were  put  into  com- 
mission for  that  enterprise  ?     He  believed 
none  beyond  the  peace  establishment ;  and 
this  was  enough  to  show,  that  the  hon. 
ffentleman  did  not  understand  the  orders 
in  council  oa  which  be  b^d  daimed  this 


additional  salary.  Hostilities  lasted  only 
two  days ;  and  all  he  could  claim  was  the 
difference  between  what  he  had  received 
on  the  peace  establishment,  and  what  he 
ought  to  receive  on  the  war  establishment^ 
for  those  two  days.  The  lords  of  the  ad* 
miralty  had  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  to 
the  country  for  promising  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman the  full  war  salary.  Little,  he  re- 
peated, as  it  was  in  amount,  and  unim- 
portant as  it  was  in  the  whole,  in  money, 
it  was  most  material  in  point  of  principle^ 
and  not  only  showed  a  contempt  for  the 
feelings  of  tne  people,  but  a  total  disregard 
to  what  had  passed  in  that  House. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  observed,  that  the 
«^uestion  to  be  decided  was   extremely 
simple.    The  salary  of  the  first  secretary 
was  fixed  at  3,00&.  per  annum,  during 
peace,  with  an  additional  1,000/.  in  time 
of  war :  the  salary  of  the  second  secretary 
was  1,500/.  in  peace,  and  2,000/.  in  war. 
As  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  they 
did  not  send  to  the  admiralty  to  know 
whether  this  country  was  at  war  or  not» 
but  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  war 
salary  should  commence.    The  answer  of 
the  admiralty  was,  that  it  should  be  paid 
from  the  29th  of  June  to  the  24th  Sep- 
tember, the  day  on  which  the  treaty  was 
received.     He  confessed,  that  be  had  no 
hesitation  in  signing  the  paper  for  the  in- 
crease, and  should  do  tne  same  thing  if 
the  paper  were  again  put  before  him.    In 
a  private  case  any  individual  would  have 
had  a  right  to  go  before  a  court  of  justice 
to  enforce  the  demand.    The  policy  of 
making  the  demand  certainly  lay  with  hia 
hon.  friend,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  right 
for  the  commissioners  to  grant  it. 

Mr.  Jonei  sdd,  the  only  question  was, 
whether  we  were  or  were  not  in  a  state  of 
hostilities.  It  had  been  urged,  that  we 
were  not  at  war,  because  the  noble  admiral 
was  sent  out  to  negodate;  but  from  the 
moment  the  massacre  at  Bona  took  place, 
the  dey  of  Algiers  was  required  to  deliver 
up  all  the  slaves,  or  his  city  would  be 
bombarded.  He  thought  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, therefore,  was  entitled  to  the  war 
salary ;  and  he  was  sorry  that  his  majesty's 
ministen  had  come  forward  to  say,  that 
they  intended  to  make  any  sacrifice  of 
their  income.  He  thought  that  public 
men  were  by  no  means  overpaid ;  and  he 
regretted  that  th^  had  yielded  to  the 
theoretical  and  wild  opinions  of  dema- 
gogues, who  would  assume  to  themselvea 
the  merit  of  having  wrung  auch  sacrifices 
firom  them  by  their  clamourst 
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Sir  G.  Hone  impressed  upon  the  House 
the  justice  of  consideriog,  not  tliat  the  war 
lasted  two  days  only,  but  that,  if  lord  Ex- 
mouth  had  met  with  any  of  the  Algerinea 
at  sea,  he  would  have  felt  it  bis  duty  to  at* 
tack  them. 

Admiral  Marhham  said,  after  all  he  had 
heard  on  the  subject,  his  opinion  remained 
unaltered,  that  the  hon.  secretary  was  not 
entitled  to  the  war  salary.  If  this  was  to 
be  called  a  state  of  war,  what  was  to  be 
called  an  armament  I  An  expedition  might 
be  composed  not  of  ships  of  the  line,  and 
sent  to  some  of  the  small  forts  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  this  was  to  be  consi* 
dered  a  state  of  war.  An  armament  did 
not  include  a  state  of  war.  In  the  case  of 
Kootka  Sound  (which  was  in  some  re- 
spects similar  to  that  of  Algiers,  because 
the  Spaniards  then,  as  the  Algerioes  re- 
cently, had  been  guilty  of  aggressions) 
tfiere  was  an  armament.  Was  it  to  he 
aupposed  that  if  the  order  in  council  had 
existed  at  that  period,  the  hon.  secretary 
of  that  period  would  have  been  entitled  to 
demanci  an  additional  salary  ?  It  was  ob* 
vious,  that  the  expedition  required  no  ad- 
ditional trouble :  there  was  nothing  to  be 
completed  but  the  armament.  The  lords 
of  trie  admiralty  would  have  done  much 
better  if  they  had  promoted  the  officers 
who  commanded  bombs,  which  had  been 
the  practice  on  former  occasions.  Neither 
Ifae  House  nor  the  country  would  have 
quarreUed  with  them  for  rewarding  the 
services  of  those  officers  in  the  way  they 
merited :  but  it  was  impossible  to  approve 
€vf  their  conduct  in  granting  an  adaitional 
salary  to  their  secretaries  for  a  war  which 
lasted  only  two  days. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  in  point  of 
amount  the  matter  before  the  House  was 
very  small,  but  that  in  point  of  principle 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  was 
Mlculated  to  create  the  greatest  disgust, 
to  see  this  additional  salary  demandei  as 
a  right,  and  conceded  as  such  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty. — Most  undoubtedly  they 
possessed  a  discretionary  power,  which 
they  ought  to  have  exercised*  The  lords 
of  the  admiralty  had  evidently  referred 
onlv  to  the  order  in  council,  issued  on  the 
15tii  January,  IBOO,  and  had,  upon  that 
document,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
honourable  secretary  was  intitled  to  his 
war  salary,  consistently  with  its  letter  and 
spirit.  No  notice  whatever  waa  taken  by 
Ibem,  of  any  other  order  in  counciL  But 
what  he  contended  for  was,  that  the  admi- 
ralty lords  oug^i  to  havei  and  must  faavoi  a 
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discretionary  power,   beyond   tlic  mera 
general  instruction  conveyed  by  that  order* 
He  meant,  that  if  they,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration, deemed  it  expedient  for  the 
public  service,  to  reduce  the  salary  (he 
would  say,  from  three  to  two  thousand), 
they  had  the  power  to  do  so*    The  ordev 
in  council,  in  fixing  the  salary,  simply  as« 
sumed  its  maximum,  in  a  similar  way  tp 
what  was  adopted  by  that  House,    ia 
voting  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  certain 
amount ;  but  if  it  appeared  were  was  no 
occasion  for  so  much  as  might  be  voted, 
ministers  were  expected  to  exercise  that 
discretion,    which  he   insisted  belonged 
equally  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty*— « 
When  tlie  honourable  secretary  went  to 
the  navy  board  and  demanded  his  wac 
salary,  he  thought  that  board  would  havci 
been  justified  in  asking  what  blustering 
fellow  it  was  that  so  damourously  insisted 
upon  his  right:  certain! v  they  were  justi* 
fied  in  asking  the  admiralty  whether  it  wai| 
really  a  time  of  war,  iiot  whether  a  sh^ 
had  been  fired  here  or  there,  and  whetbef 
any  and  what  increased  duties  had  devolved 
upon  the  honourable  secretary.     To  the 
application  of  the  j[iavy  board,  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  returned  an  answer,  that  the 
allowance  of  a  war  salary  was  conHiHtenl 
(he  begged  the  House  would  mark  the 
expression)   with  his  majesty's  ordtir  ii| 
cotmcil*    In  his  opinion,  they  ought  to 
have  construed  that  order  in  favour  of  tlie 
country,  and  not  in  favour  of  the  hon* 
secretary ;  they  should  have  borne  in  mind, 
tliat  the  penalty  was  to  fall   upon  the 
people  of  England ;  and  unless  they  could 
show  that  it  was  a  time  of  war,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term^ unless 
they  could  show  that  the  proposed  increask 
was  earned  by  any  additional  labour  of 
the  hon.  secretary,  he  coptended  they  had 
no   sufficient  ground  to   authorize  the 
transaction.    As  to  the  question,  whether 
it  was  really  a  time  oi  war,  it  would  be 
wasting  the  time  of  that  House,  it  would 
be  an  absolute  mockery,  to  argue  tipoo  it» 
WitJi  respect  to  the   additional   labour 
created ;  the  modesty  of  the  hon.  secretary 
did  not  allow  him  to  insist  upon  thai  point, 
for,    in   fact,   it   amountea  to  nothings 
There  were  five  sail  of  the  line,  not  one  of 
which  was  put  in  commission  for  that  ser^ 
vice;  there  were  five  frigates,  not  one  of 
which  was  put  in  commission  for  that  ser- 
vice ;  there  were  five  sloops,  not  one  of 
which  was  put  in  commission  for  that  ser* 
vice :  and  there  were  five  bombs,  not  one 
of  which  was  pot  in  conmissioo  for  ttet 
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fenrice.    Ve  ^ould  like  to  kT)o«r  then,  In  I 
what  coDstited  his  additronal  labour,  unless 
it  was  contended  that  his  office  was  a  sine- 
cure in  time  of  peace  ?    He  really  could 
not  help  Tiewing  with  disgust  (he  could 
'find  no  other  word  expressive  of  his.  feel- 
ing) theimmifest  endeavour  of  the  lords 
'Df  the  admiraltj  to  strain  the  point  as  far 
'as  possible  to  put  money  in  the  hon.  secre- 
tary's pocket.    They  could  not  go  further ; 
the  date  of  the  Prince  Regent's  order  for 
fitting  out  the  expedition,  was  on  the  29th 
of  June,  and  the  hon.  secretary  received 
bis  salary  up  to  the  23d  of  Septemberi 
though  the  Gazette  containing  lord  Ex- 
mouth's  official  dispatch  appeared  on  the 
14th.     PMr.  Croker  here  observed,  that 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  dey 
of  Algiers  did  not  reach  this  country  till 
the  2Sd.]     Mr.  Tiemej  said,  he  hoped 
the  whole  House  had  distinctly  heard  the 
answer  of  the  hon.  secretary.    It  now  ap- 
peared, that,  though  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty knew  a  peace  was  signed  with  the 
dey  of  Algiers,  though  not  actually  rati- 
fied, they  continued  to  sancUon  a  measure 
which  might  procure,  for  a  few  days,  a 
few  pounds  more  for  their  secretary.  The 
action  was  fought  on  the  27th,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  on  the  28th. 
But  that  intelligence  was  not  enough; 
and  if  the  vessd  bearing  the  ratificauon 
bad  been  detained  longer  at  sea,  or  if  it  had 
foundered,  and  another  vessel  had  been 
aent  to  bring  home  the  ratification,  upon 
the  same  principle,  the  hon.  secretary's 
var  salary  might  have  been  continued  two 
or  three  months  longer.   Would  the  House 
bear  so  monstrotis  a  doctrine;  and,  if  the 
House  could  bear  it,  would  the  country  f 
He  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  in  any 
fair  and  liberal  construction  of  the  order 
in  council,  the  hon.  secretary's  ihcreased 
salary  had  no  right  to  extend  beyond  the 
26th  of  July»  the  day  on  which  the  expe- 
dition sailed,  commencing  from  the  29th 
of  June,  when  the  order  for  fitting  it  out 
was  ifsued,  unless,  indeed,  the  hon.  gen- 
'  tleman  meant  to  make  a  charge  for  his 
anxiety  of  mind  during  the  iotenral.  From 
that  day  no  additional  labour  could  exist, 
and  from  that  day  therefore,  at  least,  no 
additiona]    rewara  ought  to  have  been 
given.      When  the  country  heard  the 
whole  detidls  of  this  transaction,  it  would 
be  able  to  form  a  pretty  exact  notion  of 
what  they  might  expect  from  ministers  in 
the  way  of  economy  and  retrenchment 
They  had  shown  what  their  real  sentiments 
weroi  by  their  actual  pmeiiees.    Their 


temper  was  now  manifest;    Wherever  they 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  laying  out  the 
public  money,  had  they  proved  any  dispo- 
sition to  husband  itr    Even  here  they 
had  strained  a  point  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
six  lords  of  the  admiralty,  with  their  secre- 
tary, could  not  get  up  a  little  expedition 
to  beat  the  dey  of  Algiers  without  this 
augmentatibn  of  220^.   The  hon.  secretary, 
indeed,  had  begged  the  House  not  to  sup- 
pose  that  he  took  the  money  for  the  sake 
of  the  money ;  and  as  he  said  so  he  must 
believe  it;   but  for  himseir  he  could  onhr 
say,  that  if  he  were  to  ask  any  person  for 
220^.  it  would  certainly  be  for  the  sake  of 
getting  it.     He  remembered,  last  year, 
when  the  question  of  the  hon.  secretary's 
ssdafy  was  before  the  House,  he  TMr. 
Croker)    complained   that  it  had  been 
forced  upon  him,  and  that  he  absolutely 
begged  and  prayed  they  would  not  compel 
him  to  accept  the  4,000/.  a  year.    That 
was  very  good,  so  far  as  it  went;  but  the 
hon.  secretary  had  now  seen  his  error,  and 
was  trying  to  fetch  up  his  lee-way  as  last 
as  he  comd.    Perhaps  he  was  aware  that 
a  day  of  voluntary  contribution  to  the 
wants  of  the  country  was  fast  approaching^ 
and  as  it  must  come,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  prepare  for  it :  he  was  looking  forward 
to  a  deduction  of  10  or  20  per  cent,  and 
politically  provided  the  means.    It  was 
always  the  usage  of  an  experienced  banker, 
on  any  alarm,  to  prepare  the  means  for 
sustaining  a  run  on  his  capital.    Still,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  to  suppose  tliat  the 
220^.  was    worth  his    acceptance.     He 
(Mr.  Tiemey)  contrhred  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  as  well  as  he  could,  and  trusted 
he  would  not  descend  to  any  thing  dis- 
honourable ;  yet  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
catch  220/.     After  all,  he  was  half  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  hon.  secretary 
and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  had  acted 
from  resentment.    A  fine  opportunity  oc- 
curred for   revenging  themselves   upon 
that  side  of  the  House,  and  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  urged  their  secretary  to  de- 
mand his  right,  whh  an  assurance  that  they 
would  stand  by  him.    <<  The  House  com- 
pelled us  last  year,"  said  they,  "  to  dimi- 
nish your  salary,  and  now  tney  shall  see 
what  it  is  to  quarrel  with  six  admiralty 
lords."    But  suppose  the  admiralty  lords 
had  taken  another  day  to  consider  of  the 
subject,  and  at  the  end  of  their  delibera- 
tions had  told  the  hon.  secretary  they 
could  not  pay  him  his  demand.    What 
would  have  become  of  his  right  ?    To  be 
sure  he  miaht  have  told  them  to  find 
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another  secretary,  but  he  was  far  from  sus- 
pecting the  hon.  gentleman  of  so  much 
contumacy.      For  let  it  be  recollected 
what  he  fell  back  upon,  even  when  his  war 
salary  was  withheld ;  upon  one  of  the  very 
best  places,  in  time  of  peace,'  which  the 
country  had  to  give.    He  had,  altogether, 
3,500^  a  year,  and  a  good  house  to  live  in. 
What  would  the  poor  chancellor  of  tlie 
exchequer  say  to  that.    He  had  not  so 
much,  and  yet  surely  he  deserved  it,  if  it 
was  only  for  the  great  trouble  that  he  must 
have  lately  had  in  issuing  exchequer  bills. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
more  observations.    They  who  could  be- 
lieve that  the  hon.  secretary  had  a  vested 
right,  would,  of  course,  vote  against  the 
.  motion  of  his  noble  friend ;  but  they  who 
thought  otherwise  must  support  that  mo- 
tion.   The  principle  of  the  transaction  was 
what  he  most  condemned,  and  the  prin- 
ciple was  such,  that  there  could  be  no 
person,  in  doors  or  out  of  doors,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  but  roust  allow  that  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  with  lord  Melville 
at  their  head,  had  entirely  forfeited  all 
claim  to  public  confidence.    He  said  it  in 
their  presence,  and  took  that  opportunity 
of  saying  it,  because  he  presuroea  that  be- 
fore the  division  they  would  of  course  with- 
draw. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  would  trouble 
the  House  with  a  yety  few  observations. 
He  had,  in  common  with  the  House,  felt 
great  satisfaction  at  the  numerous  jokes 
and  pleasantries  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  thrown  over  the  subject ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  he  had 
sever  before  heard  him  labour  so  hard  in 
argument.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
talked  of  the  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the 
conduct  of  the  board  of  admiralty.  He 
(the  noble  lord)  would  retort  the  expres- 
sion, and  say,  that  he  himself  felt  the  most 
unmeasured  disgust,  and  lie  was  persuaded 
that  it  was  a  feeling  in  which  the  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  community  out  of  doors 
participated,  to  see  that  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion abroad  against  all  public  men  ;  above 
all,  to  see  that  readiness  in  hon.  gentlemen 
to  appeal  to  the  unsound  part  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  depreciate  and  degrade  the 
characters  of  public  men.  Of  late  a  sys- 
tem had  prevailed,  not  merely  of  attack 
upon  the  measures  of  ministers,  but  of 
endeavouring  to  extract  or  infer  from  their 
conduct  something  which  might  impeach* 
the  purity  and  honour  of  their  intentions. 
How  had  the  right  hon.  sentleman  argued 
the  present  question  i  Nothing  could  be 
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more  weak  or  unfair.    The  conduct  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  had  been  such 
as  tliey  were  bound  both  in  law  and  jus- 
tice to  pursue.    Lord  Spencer's  order  of 
1800  led  them  no  option :  it  was  impera- 
tive :  nor  was  any  thing  lefl  to  their  dis- 
cretion, except  the    bare  fact,  whether 
there  was  peace  or  war.    Could  they«« 
could  the  House  for  a  moment  entertain 
that  monstrous  doctrine,  to  which  nothing 
but  utter  desperation    of  all  reasonable 
argument  could  have  driven  the  right  hon. 
gentleman — that  it  was  within  tht?  discre- 
tion of  the  board  of  admiralty  to  lessen,  at 
their  pleasure,  the  salaries  of  the  officers, 
civil  or  military,  of  their  establishment? 
As  well  might  it  be  contended,  that  the 
commander  in  chief  had  the  power  of 
abridging  the  income  of  the  officers  ef  the 
army.    Nothing  but  a  dearth  of  all  fair 
grounds  of  attack  could  have  induced  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  recourse  to 
such  a  wretched  fallacy.    As  to  the  real 
question,  whether  it  had  been  peace  dr 
war,  it   was  one  of  easy  solution;    he 
was  read^  to  meet  it  fairly,  and  he  must 
say,  that  if  the  noble  lord  had  not  been  far 
more  impatient  to  procure,  at  all  events, 
a  vote  ot  censuroi  than  he  was  anxious  to 
investigate  whether  any  matter  for  censure 
really  existed,  he  would  have  moved  for 
papers  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
see  more  clearly  the  proper  line  for  him 
to  pursue.    But  no :  censure  was  wanted, 
not  a  fair  judgment;  and  therefore  the 
expedition  itself  was  to  be  degraded  rather 
than  the  noble  lord's  motion  should  be 
lost.     Algiers  was  now  called  a  petty 
state;  be  should  like  to  know  when  a  state 
began  not  to  be  petty.    What  precise 
magnitude  of  a  state  with  which  we  might 
be  m  a  relation  of  hostility,  was  requisite 
to  entitle  that  relation  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  actual  war  ?  Was  the  language 
now  used  with  respect  to  Algiers,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  a  trap  for  public  men, 
and  requiring  them  to  enter  into  a  useless 
discrimination  between  the  various  degrees 
of  importance  of  a  state  which  should  en- 
title a  contest  with  it  to  this  or  that  appel- 
lation ?  What  was  the  fact  ?  Duty  to  the 
English  flag ;  duty  to  the  honour  of  the 
English  character ;  duty  to  the  civilized 
principle  throughout  the  world,  made  a 
war  with  Algiers  at  once  lawful  and  neces-# 
sary.    That  war,  once  determined  upon, 
was  not  to  be  settled,  except  on  certain 
conditions,  which  were  absolute  stiie  qua 
nons.     The  gallant   admiral,    therefore, 
though  in  one  sense  he  carried  with  him 
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the  alternative  of  war  or  peace,  yet,  from 
the. nature  of  the  case,  could  not  be  sup- 
poiied  to  go  out  for  any  purpose  but  for 
battle.  The  body  of  his  instructions  con- 
tained these  principles  and  these  condi- 
tions! nay,  he  was  directed  in  expre8^ 
terms  to  consider  as  enemies  all  ships  ot 
the  Algeriiies  which  he  should  meet  at 
aea,  and  was  ordered  to  destroy  them 
wherever  found.  That  the  noble  admiral 
himself  conceived  that  lie  went  out  to  fi^hi 
rather  than  to  negociate,  might  be  gathereii 
from  the  circumstance,  that  he  allowed 
only  three  hours  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conditions.  Such  were  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  the  noble  lord  would 
have  learned,  if  he  had  been  anxious  to 
ahow  himself  a  man  of  business,  instead  of 
a  inan  of  crimination.  The  dispatch  of 
the'  gallant  admiral  had  been  quoted  for 
one  purpose;  he  (lord  C.)  would  now 
refer  to  it  for  another :  and  certainly  he 
could  not  see  in  that  dispatch  any  thing  to 
justify  the  surmise,  that  but  little  labour 
had  been  expended  by  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty :  on  the  contrary,  he  saw  that  the 
gallant  admiral,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
joy  of  his  recent  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments* did  not  lose  sight  of  those  extraor- 
dinary exertions  which  bad,  according  to 
his  own  account,  so  contributed  to  his 
victory.  He  had  expressed  himself  grate- 
ful that  so  efficient  a  fleet  had  been  con- 
aigned  to  his  use.  The  fact  was,  that 
very  great  exertion  had  been  made  by  the 
admiralty  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a 
powerful  expedition.  The  former  ships 
m  which  the  noble  admiral  had  performed 
the  first  voyage  to  Algiers  were  com- 
pletely dismantled:  and  new  ships  were 
furnished  and  e(|uipped  for  the  object  of 
the  new  enterprise.  And  what  was  all  the 
present  outcry  raised  about  ?  It  was  for 
the  enormous  sum  of  220/.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  government  owed  to  the 
country  a  duty  of  rigid  economy  :  but  he 
was  sure  that  nothing  could  appear  less 
grave,  less  important,  less  beneficial,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country,  than  the  laying  hold 
of  so  insignificant  a  thing  as  this  trifling 
increase  of  salary,  ip  order  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  discontent  and  distrust  against 
toe  ministers  of  the  crown. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Lamb  conceived  that  the 
present  was  not  merely  a  question  of  war 
or  peace,  but  whether  the  war  was  one 
of  that  sort  which  came  within  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  order  in  coun- 
,dl,  and  which  fair  and  honourable  men 
could  agree  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
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those  whose  object  had  been  to  give  in- 
creased remuneration  to  increased 8er\MCes. 
It  might  be  consistent  with  the  letter  of 
the  order  in  council  issued  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  tii  con- 
sider the  expedition  against  Algiers  as  a 
war,  but  certainly  it  was  not  consistent 
with  its  spirit.     What !  should  it  be  said 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  a  war 
of  two  days,  and  a  war  where  our  fleets  co- 
vered every  sea,  and  blockaded  every  port  ? 
it  was  a  war  perhaps,  for  there  had  been 
an  expedition  and  a  battle,  but  wafi  such 
quibbling,  such  special  pleading,   to  be 
adopted  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  ?  In  his  opinion  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  support  the  transaction  upon 
those  grounds.    The  noble  lord  had  im- 
puted to  that  side  of  the  House  a  desire 
to  traduce  and  degrade  the  character  of 
persons  filling  high  official  stations;   for 
liimself,  he  disclaimed  any  such  disposi- 
tion, and  he  could  disclaim  it  for  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.     He  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  any  deficiency  of 
dignity,  of  importance,  or  of  influence, 
that  attached  to  eminent  and  responsible 
offices  was  an  evil  in  itself,  and  that  it 
would  be  most  impolitic  to  attempt  to  pro- 
duce it ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  House 
could  not  prevent  offices  from  being  de- 
graded by  those  who  filled  them.    They 
could  establish,  that  the  situation  should 
not  degrade  the  man,  but  they  could  not 
secure  the  man  from  degrading  the  situa- 
tion. The  hon.  secretary  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  make 
the  demand  he  did.    In  his  (Mr.  Lamb's  1 
opinion  the  hon.  secretary  had  judged  ill. 
He  appeared    to  have    forgotten,   what 
ought  aJways  to  be  present  to  the  minds 
of  public  men,  that  malignity  is  ever  on 
the  watch  to  lay  hold  of  the  faults  of  in* 
dividuals  in  high  stations,  and  to  impute 
even  their  best  deeds  to  the  worst  mo- 
tives.   It  was  well    known    that  public 
characters,  with  what  ever  integrity  and 
principle  they  might  act,  could  not  ho(Se 
to  escape  misrepresentation  and  aspersion ; 
it  was  the  common  lot  of  greatness ;  but 
they  should  at  least  take  care  that  the 
envy,  the  obloquy,  the  reproaches,  they 
excited,  should  have  no  mean,  low,  or 
sordid    foundation ;    and  that    even  the 
errors,  if  any,  which  might  be  discovered 
in  their  conduct,  should  have  somewhat  of 
a  magnanimous  nature.     He  thought  tliat 
principle  had  not  been  attended  to  in  the 
present  instance,  and  therefore  he  should 
vote  for  the  motion  of  the  ooble  lord^ 
(2D) 
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Mr.  Barclay  said»  he  was  as  anxious  as 
any  one  to  see  economy  and  retrenchment 
carried  into  effect*  and  trusted  he  had 
always  been  found  on  that  side.  Though, 
however,  his  private  opinion  respecting  the 
policy  of  taking  the  war  salary  might  be 
different  from  that  of  the  hon.  secretary, 
yet  upon  the  question  of  his  right  to 
receive  it,  he  could  not  support  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  wished  to  make  one  re- 
mark. He  required  to  be  satisfied  as  to 
the  real  ground  on  which  the  House  was 
to  vote  in  this  business.  The  hon.  secre- 
tary and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  were 
directly  at  issue,  as  to  the  main  point  of 
the  case.  The  secretary  had  stated,  that 
he  should  not  have  considered  the  expe- 
dition to  Algiers,  as  a  war,  and  conse- 
quently should  not  have  demanded  his 
salary,  if  there  had  been  no  battle ;  the 
gallant  admiral,  however,  stated  broadly, 
that  the  war  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
order  for' an  expedition  was  issued.  This 
point  ought  to  be  settled  one  way  or 
other  before  the  House  came  to  a  vote; 
and  surely  the  hon.  secretary  was  the 
fairest  judge,  at  least  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  understate  his  own  claim.  He 
considered  the  battle  to  have  been  the 

war;    the  battle  was  a  business  of  two    ^^ 

days ;  let  him  therefore  have  his  claim,  I  Howorth,'H. 
that  is,  the  salary  of  two  days  of  war.     The  ,  Hughes,  W.  L. 
noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken  had  ac-  .  Hurst,  Robt. 
cused  the  opposition  of  making  an  appeol  .  Jervoise,  G.  P. 
to  the  unsound  part  of  the  people.     Mr. '  Knox,  hon.  Thos. 
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Burrell,  Walter 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Call<^,  Thos. 
Calcrah,  John 
('alvert,  C. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Carter,  John 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Deerhurst,  Lord 
Dickinson,  Wm. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  Charles 
Ebrington.  vise. 
Elliot,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Fane,  John 
Fazakerley,  S.  N. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 


Morland,  S.  B. 
Morpeth,  viscount 
Moore,  Peter 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
Ord,  Wm. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Paget,  hon.  C. 
Porcher,  J.  Duprea 
Feirse,  H. 
PhUips,  G. 
Piggott,  sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Power,  Richard 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Proby,  hon.  capt. 
Pym,  Francis 


Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  M.    Ramsbottom,  Joha 
Fitzroy,  lord  John         Ramsdcn,  S.  C. 


Folkestone,  vise. 
Frankland,  Robt. 
Fremantle,  Wm. 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Gumey,  Hudson 
Hammersley,  H. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hamilton,  sir  H.  D. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  Robt. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 


Smith  said,  he  believed,  that  never  was  a 
charge  more  unfounded  than  such  a  charge 
as  this  brought  against  this  side  of  the 
House  as  a  body :  and  as  to  individuals, 
he  could  say,  that  no  man  of  that  opposi- 
tion, no  man  in  the  House,  not  excepting 
the  noble  lord  himself,  was  less  likely  to 
make  such  an  appeal  than  the  noble  per- 
son who  had  brought  forward  the  present 
motion.  Indeed)  the  charge  was  not  only 
unfounded,  but,  so  applied,  was  perfectly 
ndiculous.. 

The  House  divided : 

For  the  motion 114 

Against  it 169 

Majority  against  the  motion. ••<— 55 

List  of  the  Minority. 
Ahercrombie,  hon.  J*     Baillie,  J.  £. 


Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Latouche,  Robt.  jun. 


Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Romillv,  sir  S. 
Russell,  lord  Wm. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Russell,  Robt.  G. 
Saville,  Albany. 
Scudamore,  R. 
Sharp,  Richard 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  John 
Teed,  John 
Thompson,  Thos. 
Tavistock,  marqui» 
Taylor,  C.  W. 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Vernon,  Granville 
Wood,  Thos. 
Wright,  J.  Atkins 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 


Lyltelton,  hon.  W.  H.    Waldegrave,  hon. W. 


Lbckhart,J.  I. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Macdonald,  James 
Mackintosli,  sir  J. 
Markham,  adm. 
Martin,  H. 
Martin,  John  • 
Monck,  sir  C. 


Warrc,J.  A. 
Webb,  E. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Wynn,  C.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Milton,  vise. 
Smith,  Wm. 


Althorp,  vise. 
Anson,  sir  G. 
Atherley,  Arthur 
Bastard,  £.  P. 
Bolland,  John 
Bennet,  hon,  H.  G. 


Baring,  sir  Thos. 
Bamett,  James 
Birch,  Jos. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burdetty  sis  F. 


Persons  under  Sentence  of  Death 
IN  Newgate.]  Mr.  Bennet  said,  that 
when  he  animadverted  last  session  on  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  in  the  case  of  individual 
under  sentence  of  death,  he  conceived 
from  the  expression  which  the  House  gave 
to  their  feelings  on  that  occasion,  a  const- 
derable  time  would  elapse  before  an  op« 
portunity  should  again  occur  which  might 
render  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject.    Having  how« 
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ever,  latdy  had  occasion  to  Tisit  the 
prison  of  Kewgate,  he  found  that  there 
were  many  persons  there  upon  whom 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  three 
sessions  ago,  and  no  determination  had 
yet  been  come  to  on  the  report  relating 
to  them.  At  this  moment  there  were  con- 
fined in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death 
no  fewer  than  73  men  and  15  women.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation at  the  scandalous  remissness  which 
bad  taken  place  in  laying  the  reports 
transmitted  in  the  cases  of  those  prisoners 
before  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  this  country.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  proceeded  from  any 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  that  indivi- 
dual to  receive  such  reports.  He  believed 
from  the  proverbial  tardiness  of  the  noble 
lord  whose  office  it  was  to  lay  the  reports 
before  the  Prince  Regent,  that  the  aelay 
would  be  found  to  have  arisen  with  him. 
He  would  repeat,  that  the  lord  chancel- 
lor's tardiness  and  procrastination  were 
become  proverbial.  There  was  no  case 
in  which  any  member  could  in  his  inqui- 
ries come  across  U^e  path  of  that  noble 
lord  in  which  he  would  not  Gnd  the  utmost 
tardiness  and  procrastination.  The  right 
hon.  ffentleman  opposite  had  last  year  pro- 
mised that  no  practical  inconvenience  of  a 
similar  kind  should  again  be  felt,  and  yet 
this  year  they  had  a  renewal  of  it.  The 
practical  inconvenience  in  this  case  was 
not  so  much  the  sufferings  of  the  indivi- 
duab,  as  the  blot  on  the  administration  of 
justice  of  the  country.  How  many  of 
these  persons  would  suffer  the  penalty  of 
their  guilt  he  could  not  know,  but  some 
would.  Of  the  hundreds,  nay  the  thou- 
sands, whom  the  cruel  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures 
would  draw  to  their  execution,  not  one 
probably  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
crime  for  which  they  suffered.  The  exe- 
cutions, thereCore,  would  not  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  alone  punishments  were 
intended— to  deter  from  the  commission 
of  crime.  He  should  therefore  move, 
'*  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  now 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate; 
specifying  the  crimes  of  which  they  were 
convicted,  as  well  as  the  date  of  their 
respective  convictions." 

IfOrd  Casilereagh  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  who  had  made  this  motion,  must 
forgive  him  if  he  said,  that  he  could  not 
believe  that  he  was  serious  in  his  desire 
of  obtainmg  the  information  for  which  he 
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thus  moved,  without  giving,  any  notice  to 
the  House.  A  more  inflammatory  speech 
than  that  of  the  hon.  member  he  had 
never  heard  within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment; nor  a  speech  more  calculated  to 
produce  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  to  the  mode  in  which  justice 
was  administered.  The  hon.  member,  if 
he  really  wished  for  information,  and  not 
to  make  an  opportunity  for  casting  un- 
founded aspersions  upon  any  individual, 
would  do  much  better  to  give  notice  of 
his  motion.  But  the  sole  object  of  the 
hon.  member  seemed  to  be,  to  come  for- 
ward to  lay  at  the  door  of  an  illustnous 
and  distinguished  individual  a  charge  that 
he  always  interposed  delays  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Now  if  there  was 
ever  a  man  whose  character  was  respected, 
both  by  those  who  acted  with  him  poli- 
tically, or  those  who  opposed  him  —if  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  commanded  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony  of  approba- 
tion of  his  character,  from  those  who  had 
not  the  least  motive  for  personal  partiality 
or  predeliction,  it  was  that  very  distin- 
guished character  against  whom  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  hazard  his 
unfounded  aspersions.  Although  he  was 
not  possessed  of  accurate  information  on 
the  subject,  yet  he  would  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  saying,  that  the 
delay  in  the  case  now  alluded  to,  did  not 
rest  with  the  lord  chancellor.  It  was  the 
recorder  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  upon 
the  lord  chancellor  with  the  report,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  council,  and  it  was  the 
recorder's  duty,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
inquire  into  all  the  facts  relating  to  each 
case.  He  therefore  must  intreat  the  hon. 
member,  if  he  took  up  this  subject  with 
the  intention  of  doing  good,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  delusion,  to  give 
notice  of  his  motion,  and  not  to  put  the 
House  in  the  disagreeable  situation  of 
hearing  unfounded  chnrges  made  against 
persons  filling  the  highest  situations,  with 
the  greatest  honour  to  themselves  and 
advantage  to  the  country. 

The  Attorney  General  sd\^^' he  did  not 
rise  to  defend  the  noble  lord  alluded  to, 
for  that  was  unnecessary,  but  because  he 
was  enabled  to  state  some  particulars  to 
the  House  which  might  throw  light  on  the 
subject.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  drawn 
his  information  from  persons  capable  of 
informing  him  correctly,  he  would  have 
found  how  the  delay  had  arisen.  Why, 
the  number  of  persons  waiting  for  the 
recorder's  report  aocounted  at  ones  for 
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the  delay.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
that  88  persons  in  all  were  lying  under 
sentence  of  death  in  Newgate.  In  former 
times,  long  within  his  recollection,  the  ses- 
sions at  the  Old  Bailey  commenced  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  the  judges  seldom  had 
•attended  af\er  Saturday.  But  the  sessions 
now  generally  lasted  a  fortnight  and 
longer,  and  during  the  whole  time  the 
recorder  was  busied  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  either  in  attending  on  the  judges, 
or  in  trying  cases  himself.  It  was  a  cir^ 
cumstance  not  generally  known,  and  he 
was  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing ity  that  no  part  of  the  administration 
of  justice  during  this  long  reign  had  been 
attended  to  with  so  much  scrupulous 
anxiety,  as  that  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  those  unfortunate  persons  remain, 
ing  under  the  sentence  of  the  law  were  to 
be  disposed  of.  After  the  conviction  and 
sentence,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
recorder  to  examine  all  the  sources  from 
which  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prisoners ;  to  weigh  all  the 
circumstances  which  might  have  induced 
witnesses  to  go  in  their  evidence  beyond 
the  due  bounds;  and  finally,  having 
formed  his  own  opinion,  to  give  a  detailed 
report  of  the  case.  He  had  some  days 
ago  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
the  recorder  on  this  subject,  when  he  had 
stated  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  report  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  give.  He  had  stated  the  diffi- 
culties he  experienced  from  the  immense 
labour  of  the  inquiries,  and  that  of  the 
labour  of  the  sessions;  and  that  at  that 
period  there  were  three  score  of  cases 
unreported. 

Sir  M.  JV,  Ridley  regretted  any  cir- 
cumstances that  occasioned  delays  in  ius- 
tice.  Certainly,  they  were  indebted  to 
the  hon.  member  for  the  notice  he  had 
taken  of  so  important  a  branch  of  public 
administration ;  and  he  did  not  think  the 
grounds  assigned  of  sufficient  weight. 
Whatever  might  be  said  respecting  dila- 
toriness  in  the  lord  cliancellor  in  the  public 
business,  he  could  sa^,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  him,  that  the  last  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  noble  lord  could  be 
dilatory  would  be  in  a  case  in  which  he 
might  have  to  recommend  mercy. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  was  not  disposed  to 
make  any  objection  to  the  explanation  of 
the  attorney-general,  but  merely  to  say  in 
the  absence  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Sir  S.  Romilly}  who  had  frequently,  but 
unfortunately  without  success,  submitted 
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to  the  House  alterations  In  the  rigour  of 
the  law  as  to  capital  punishment ;  that  tho 
circumstances  now  stated,  afforded  the 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  these 
merciful  alteratbns ;  for  if  the  law  drd  not 
impose  such  severe  punishments,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  would  not  be  such 
delay,  because  the  principal  end  of  the 
recorder's  report  was,  to  state  to  a  higher 
quarter,  whether  there  were  any  cases  in 
which  capital  punishment  might  be  com- 
muted fur  one  less  severe. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  did  not  impute 
want  of  ability,  honesty,  integrity,  pro- 
priety, acuteness  of  decision,  or  intelhgenoe 
in  any  of  the  decisions  of  the  lord  Chan« 
cellor.  He  had  only  complained  of  delay. 
As  to  the  number  of  persons  under  sea- 
tence  of  death,  that  might  be  a  reason  why 
the  last  cases  were  not  reported,  but  it 
could  be  no  reason  why  the  first  were  not 
laid  before  the  Prince  Regent.  If  there 
was  any  inconvenience  attending  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  on  this  subject,  it  was 
high  time  that  that  inconvenience  should 
be  remedied— it  was  high  time  that  the 
punishment  should  follow  the  offence. 
What  h  id  made  him  so  eager  to  bring  the 
subject  forward  that  night  without  notice 
was,  that  he  could  not  have  an  opportu-* 
nity  to-morrow,  and  the  sessions  began  on 
Wednesday.  But  it  was  not  merely  the 
number  of  persons  under  sentence  of  death 
which  called  for  notice ; — at  this  present 
moment  there  were  more  than  200  persons 
in  Newgate,  under  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion. Wherever  he  had  met  the  govern- 
ment in  the  execution  of  the  law,  he  had 
constantly  met  delay.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  members  for  London,  whether  they 
had  not  frequently  complained  on  this 
subject  to  the  government,  without  gettine 
any  redress  ?  He  assured  the  noble  loro, 
that  he  should  neither  be  deterred  by  his 
compliments  nor  his  censure  from  doing 
what  he  thought  the  public  interest  de- 
manded of  him. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Navy  Estimates.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply, 

Sir  George  Warrender  rose  to  propose 
the  Estimates  for  the  ordinary  service  of 
the  Navy,  which  had  been  brought  to  as 
near  the  lowest  amount  of  the  proposed 
peace  establishment  as  was  possible.  The 
number  of  men  which  he  had  to  propose 
was  19,000,  of  which  number  the  royal 
marines  were  6,000.      The  expense  was 
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calculated  at  6/.  6s.  per  man  a  month,  I 
ivhich  was  lower  than  the  expense  of  the 
last  year,  when  it  was  calculated  at 
6f.  ISs.  d</.  The  estimates  were  pro- 
posed for  six  lunar  months  only  which  left 
the  subject  open  to  the  future  considera- 
tion of  the  finance  committee  and  of  the 
House.  He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That 
19,000  men  be  employed  for  the  sea  ser- 
vice for  six  lunar  months,  from  the  1st  of 
January  1817,  including  6,000  royal  ma- 

*  91 

rines. 

'  Mr.  Tiemey  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  intention  which  ministers 
seemed  to  avow,  of  keeping  up  a  respect, 
able  naval  force,  and  was  particularly 
anxious  that  the  marine  corps  should  be 
attended  to.  In  1792,  he  observed  the 
aum  voted  for  seamen  was  4/.  per  man  ;  it 
liad  afterwards  risen  to  7/-,  and  it  had  now 
fallen  to  6/.  6#.  He  was  glad  that  the 
charge  had  been  lowered,  and  he  hoped, 
that  6/.  6f.  would  be  found  sufficient.  He 
recollected,  that  though,  in  1792,  the  sum 
TOted  was  4/.  per  man,  yet  it  was  so  much 
under  the  mark,  that  an  additional  vote 
was  given  to  cover  the  actual  expense. 
He  hoped  that  ministers  were  perfectly 
aatisfiea,  that  the  sum  mentioned  by  them 
«would  meet  the  actual  expense. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  observed,  that  the 
proportion  of  marines  to  the  naval  force 
was  much  greater  than  on  any  former  oc- 
casion. In  the  year  1792  there  had  been 
10,000  men,  of  which  4,400  were  marines ; 
in  1800  there  had  been  18,000,  of  which 
4,600  had  been  marines*  As  to  the  esti- 
mated allowance  per  man,  it  was  formed 
after  the  most  mature  consideration,  though 
•It  was  not  possible  exactly  to  foretel  the 
actual  expense. 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to ;  as  were 
the  following :  viz.  216,600^.  for  wages  of 
the  said  19,000  men  for  six  months; 
833,700/.  for  victuals ;  245,100/.  for  wear 
and  tear  of  ships ;  and  22,800/.  for  ord- 
nance for  sea  service. 

Malt  and  Pensions  Duties  Bill.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  this  Bill  the  chancellor  of 
the  excheqer  proposed  that  the  following 
clause  should  be  added  thereto : 

**  And  whereas  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  certain  sums  to  be  contributed 
•nd  paid,  from  the  civil  list  revenue,  in 
aid  of  the  public  service  of  the  year  1817. 
And  whereas  many  persona  holding  offi- 
Mi  and  placea  in  his  majesty's  service, 


and  others  having  or  holding  pensions  or 
other  emoluments  derived  from  the  public, 
are  desirous  of  contributing  proportions  of 
their  respective  official  incomes,  salaries, 
pensions,  or  other  emoluments,  for  the 
same  purpose;— be  it  therefore  enacted, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commission- 
ers of  his  majesty's  treasury  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
any  three  or  more  of  them,  or  for  the  lord 
high  treasurer  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  time 
being  to  give  such  directions,  for  one  year, 
commencing  the  fifth  day  of  April  1817, 
to  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  and  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  civil  list  of 
Great  Britain  respectively,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  giving  effect  to  the  most  gra- 
cious intention  of  his  Royal  Highness  in 
such  contribution,  and  for  executing  the 
intentions  of  such  other  persons  as  afore- 
said ;  and  no  deduction  shall  be  made,  or 
fee,  emolument  or  allowance  taken,  by 
any  person  retaining,  receiving,  or  paying 
any  such  contributions  as  aforesaid.'^ 

Mr.  //.  Martin  asked,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  ministers  to  propose  that  a 
voluntary  contribution  should  be  paid  by 
persons  in  office,  or  that  an  assessment 
should  be  imposed  in  proportion  to  their 
salaries. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Excheouer  said^ 
it  had  not  been  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
majesty's  government  to  propose  any  com- 
pulsory measure,  but  to  leave  it  to  persons 
in  office  to  make  what  contribution  they 
might  think  proper.  He  certainly  never 
entertained  the  idea  of  fixing  any  rate  of 
proportion  for  the  regulation  of  such  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  Brougham  certainly  understood, 
from  the  speech  made  by  the  noble  lord  a 
few  days  ago,  that  it  was  intended  to  levy 
a  kind  of  tax  on  persons  in  office.  He  not 
only  thought  that  an  assessment  was  to  be 
imposed,. but  that  its  proportion  was  de- 
termined on  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  In 
the  pound. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  confident  he 
never  meant  to  state  that  any  rate  would  be 
proposed,  and  did  not  think  he  had  said 
any  thing  to  justify  such  a  conclusion. 
What  he  believed  he  had  stated  was,  that 
ministers  wished  to  place  themselves,  by 
their  own  voluntary  act,  under  the  same 
burthens  from  which  they  had  been  re- 
lieved by  the  repeal  of  the  income  tax* 
With  respect  to  persons  in  office,  there 
was  no  compulsoiy  measure  whatever  ia 
view.  . 
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Mr.  Gordon  asked,  whether  it  was  in* 
tended  to  propose  any  reduction  in  the^ 
"Windsor  establishment^  He  would  not* 
have  noticed  this  delicate  subject,  were  it 
not  notorious  that  many  of  the  expenses  of 
that  establishment  were,  to  sayihe  least  of 
them,  unnecessary,  and  could  not  be  con* 
sidered  as  any  mark  of  respect  to  the  il- 
lustrious personage  who  was  the  object  of 
them.  Indeed,  many  of  these  expenses, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  appeared  to  partake  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  mockery  than  respect. 

The  Chancellor  (^the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  motives  of  ilelicacy  witnheld  him 
from  answering  the  hon.  gentleman's 
question,  or  entering  into  any  explana- 
tion on  the  subject  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  he  had  understood 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  that  it 
was  intended  to  levy  a  duty  on  the  sala- 
ries of  persons  in  office,  and  not  a  volun- 
tary contribution,  as  it  was  now  explained 
to  be. 

Mr.  Bravgham  was  convinced  that,  whe- 
ther the  contribution  was  to  be  voluntary 
or  not,  every  man  would  regret  to  see  it  fall 
heavily  on  persons  heading  inferior  offices, 
who  were  in  general  very  inadequately  re- 
munerated for  their  labour.  If  the  mea- 
sure had  come  before  the  House  as  a  tax, 
this  consideration  would  doubtless  have 
been  attended  to ;  and  he  hoped  that,  in 
any  arrangement  which  might  be  made, 
care  would  be  taken  to  press  very  ten- 
derly on  offices  to  which  small  salaries  are 
attached. 

Lord  CasUereagh  again  stated,  that  the 
contribution  of  everv  individual  would  be 
voluntary,  and  that  from  the  lower  offices 
Done  would  be  raised. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Report  op  the  Secret  Committee 
OE  THE  House  of  Lords  respecting 
CERTAIN  Dangerous  Meetings  and 
Combinations].  The  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
President  of  the  Council,  presented  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy, 
which  he  moved  should  be  read.  It  was 
accordingly  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table ; 
and  is  as  follows : 

By  the  Lords  Committees  appointed 
a  Secret  Committee  to  inquire  into 
certain  Meetings  and  Combinations 
endangering  the  Public  Tranquillity, 


and  to  report  to  the  House  as  they 
shall  see  Occasion : 

Ordered  to  report,  that  the  Committee 
have  met,  and  have  proceeded  in  the 
examination  of  the  papers  referred  to  them. 

Their  attention  was  in  the  first  instance 
directed  to  those  which  relate  to  the  me- 
tropolis; and  thev  have  found  therein 
such  evidence  as  leaves  no  doubt  in  their 
minds  that  a  traitorousconspicacy  has  been 
formed  in  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing,  by  means  of  a  general  in- 
surrection, the  established  governments 
laws,  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
and  of  effecting  a  general  plunder  and  di- 
vision of  property. 

In  the  last  autumn  various  consultations 
were  held  by  persons  in  the  metropo- 
lis engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  Different 
measures  of  the  most  extensive  and  dan- 
gerous nature  were  resolved  upon ;  partial 
preparations  were  made  for  their  execu- 
tion, and  various  plans  were  discussed  for 
collecting  a  force  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose. Sut  at  a  subsequent  consultation 
another  plan  was  adopted,  which  was,  to 
get  a  great  number  of  men  together  to  see 
what  force  could  be  raised ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  best  way  to  get  them  to- 
gether would  be  to  call  a  public  meeting. 
—Spa-Fields  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
affording  the  greatest  facilities  for  entering 
the  town,  and  attacking  the  most  import* 
ant  points  in  the  city.  In  pursuance  of 
this  design*  and  in  order  to  assemble  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  a  great  number 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  commuity,  and 
particularly  of  those  in  whose  minds  the 
pressure  of  the  times  might  be  supposed 
to  have  excited  disaffection  and  discontent, 
advertisements  were  inserted  in  newspa- 
pers, and  hand-bills  were  industriously 
distributed,  inviting  the  distressed  manu- 
facturers, mariners,  artisans,  and  others  to 
assemble  at  that  place  on  the  15th  of 
November.  A  large  body  of  people  ac- 
cordingly assembled  at  the  time  and  place 
prescribed.  The  most  inflammatory  lan- 
guage was  there  held  to  the  multitude, 
having  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  them  to 
outrage  and  violence;  and  the  meeting 
was  iiL  fact  followed  by  some  acts  of  plun- 
der and  riot.  A  petition  to  his  roval 
highness  the  Prince  Regent  was  agreed  to 
at  that  meeting,  and  an  adjournment  to 
Palace- Yard  on  the  first  day  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament  was  proposed ;  but 
the  second  of  December  was  subsequently 
fixed  upon  (on  the  proposition  of  one  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  plans  already 
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described)  for  another  meeting  in  Spa- 
Fields  ;  and  that  day  appears  to  have  been 
determined  upon  for  the  execation  of  their 
design. 

Various  schemes  were  formed  for  this 
purpose.  Amongst  them  was  a  general 
and  forcible  liberation  of  all  persons  con- 
fined in  the  different  prisons  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  into  some  of  which,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate its  execation,  an  address  to  the 
prisoners  was  introduced,  assuring  them 
that  their  liberty  would  be  restored  under 
a  new  government ;  announcing  the  in- 
tended attack  upon  all  the  prisons  for  that 
day;  apprizing  the  prisoners  that  arms 
would  be  ready  for  them ;  exhorting  them 
to  be  prepared  with  the  national  tricolor 
cockade,  and  to  co-operate  by  the  most 
violent  and  sanguinary  means  to  ensure 
success. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  set  fire  to  va- 
rious barracks,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
ascertain  and  prepare  the  means  of  effect- 
ing this  purpose.  An  attack  upon  the 
Tower  and  Bank,  and  other  points  of  im- 
portance, was,  after  previous  consultations, 
finally  determined  upon.  Pikes  and  arms 
to  a  certain  extent  were  actually  provided, 
and  leaders  were  named,  among  whom  the 
points  of  attack  were  distribute.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  the  interval  between  the 
two  meetings  was  employed  with  unre- 
mitting assiduity  by  some  of  the  most  ac- 
tive agitators  in  taking  regular  circuits 
through  different  quarters  of  the  town.  In 
these  they  either  resorted  to  the  established 
clubs  or  societies,  or  laboured  in  conver- 
sations, apparently  casual,  at  publick 
houses,  to  work  up  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  they  conversed  into  such  a 
state  of  ferment  and  irritation  as  to  render 
them,  when  collected  in  sufficient  numbers, 
for  whatever  ostensible  purpose,  the  fit  and 
ready  instruments  for  the  execution  of  any 
project,  however  rash  and  desperate.  In  the 
course  of  these  circuits  one  of  their  chief  ob- 
jects appears  to  have  been  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  seduce 
from  their  allegiance  the  soldiers  of  the 
different  guard  and  at  the  barracks.  The 
principal  persons  concerned  in  this  plan 
actually  proceeded  to  Spa-Fields  on  the 
second  of  December,  some  of  them  with 
concealed  arms,  and  with  ammunition  pre- 
viously prepared;  they  had  also  provided 
themselves  with  tricolor  flags,  and  with  a 
standard  bearing  the  following  inscription : 
*'  The  brave  soldiers  are  our  brothers ; 
treat  them  kindly ;"  and  also  with  tricolor 
cockades,  evidently  adopted  as  the  signal 


of  revblutioD.  After  much  inflammatory 
language  a  direct  invitation  was  by  one  of 
these  persons  addressed  to  the  multitude 
to  proceed  immediately  to  actual  insur- 
rection. And  it  appears  quite  certain, 
that  the  acts  of  plunder  which  were  per- 
petrated for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms, 
and  the  other  measures  of  open  insurrao- 
tion  which  followed,  were  not  accidental 
or  unpremeditated,  but  had  been  delibe^ 
rately  preconcerted,  as  parts  of  a  general 
plan  or  rebellion  ai>d  revolution.  There 
appears  also  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  execution  of  those  projects  at  that  par- 
ticalar  time  was  expected  by  some  of  the 
associations  in  distant  parts  of  tfaecountry. 
The  conspirators  seem  to  have  liad  the 
fullest  confidence  of  success ;  and  a  per- 
suasion has  subsequently  been  expressed 
amongst  them,  that  their  plans  could  have 
been  defeated  only  by  casual  and  onex- 

Iiected  circumstances.    £ven  after  the  fill  • 
ure  of  this  attempt,  the  same  plans  appear 
not  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Your  committee  are  deeply  contemed 
to  be  compelled,  in  further  execution  of 
their  duty,  to  report  their  full  conviction 
that  designs  of  this  nature  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  capital,  but  have  been  ex- 
tended and  are  still  extending  widely  in 
many  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  parti- 
cularly in  some  of  the  most  populous  and 
manufacturing  districts. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  second  of  De- 
cember in  Spa-Fields,  that  part  of  the 
assembly  which  had  not  engaged  in  the 
acts  of  plunder  and  insurrection  before- 
mentioned,  came  to  a  resolution  to  adjourn 
the  meeting  to  the  second  Mondsy  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  namely*  the 
tenth  of  February;  and  it  appears  by  the 
papers  referred  to  the  committee,  that 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  jcountry, 
conformably  to  a  plan  settled  by  the  lead- 
ing persons  in  London  at  an  early  period, 
were  intended  to  be  held  on  the  same 
day. 

it  appears  manifest  that  the  persons 
engaged  in  various  parts,  both  of  England 
and  Scotland,  in  forwarding  the  plans  6f 
revolution,  have  constantly  waited  for  the 
example  of  the  metropolis.  *  Intelligence 
of  the  event  of  the  meeting  there  on  the 
second  of  December  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected ;  and  as  the  first  report  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disturbance  excited  in  a' 
high  degree  the  spirits  of  the  disaffected, 
BO  its  speedy  suppression  produced  the 
expression  of  strong  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment.    Had  it  even  partially  sue- 
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ceeded«  there  seems  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  hove  been  the  signal 
for  a  more  general  rising. in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Since  that  time  it  appears 
to  be  the  prevailing  impression  .aroongt 
the  leading  malcontents  in  the  country, 
that  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  wait  till 
the  whole  kingdom  shall,  according  to 
their  expression,  be  more  completely  or- 
ganized, and  more  ripe  for  action. 

What  is  meant  by  completely  organis- 
ing the  country  is  but  too  evident  from 
the  papers  before  the  committee.  It  ap- 
pears clearly  that  the  object  is,  by  means 
of  societies  or  clubs,  e&tablished  or  to  be 
established  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
under  pretence  of  parliamentary  reform, 
to  infect  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  particularly  of  those 
whose  situation  most  exposes  them  to 
•uch  impressions,  with  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  disaffection,  of  insubordination, 
and  contempt  of  all  law,  religion,  and  mo- 
rality, and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  plunder 
and  division  of  all  property,  as  the  main 
object  of  their  efforts,  and  the  restoration 
of  their  natural  rights ;  and  no  endeavours 
are  omitted  to  prepare  them  to  take  up 
arms  on  the  first  signal  for  accomplishing 
these  designs. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  your  com- 
mittee have  been  led  to  look  with  parti- 
cular anxiety  to  the  formation,  principles, 
and  conduct  of  those  societies  or  clubs 
by  which  the  ends  of  the  disaffected  have 
been  hitherto  so  much  forwarded,  and  are 
expected  by  them  to  be  finally  accom- 
plished. Many  of  these  societies  pass 
under  the  denomination  of  Hampden  Clubs. 
Under  this  title  societies  of  very  various 
descriptions  appear  to  have  been  formed, 
all  professing  their  object  to  be  parliamen- 
tary reform.  This  name  and  their  profes- 
sions may  have  induced  many  persons  to 
become  members  of  such  societies  who  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of 
many  of  their  leaders ;  and  the  committee 
would  by  no  means  ascribe  to  all  these 
societies  the  same  practices  and  designs 
which  they  have  found  to  be  but  too  pre- 
valent amongst  a  large  number  of  them ; 
but  they  find  that,  particularly  among  the 
manufacturing  and  labouring  classeSi  so- 
cieties of  this  denomination  have  been 
most  widely  extended,  and  appear  to  have 
become  some  of  the  chief  instruments  of 
disseminating  doctrines,  and  of  preparing 
for  the  execution  of  plans,  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  security  and  peace. 

Othtffs  of  these  societies  .are  called 
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Union  Clubs,  professing  the  same  object 
of  parliamentdry  reform,  but  under  these 
words  understanding  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments ;  projects  which 
evidently  involve  not  any  qualified  or  par- 
tial change,  but  a  total  subversion  of  the 
British  constitution. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  London  Union 
Society,  and  branch  Unions  corresponding 
with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it.  Others  of 
these  societies  have  adopted  the  name  of 
Spencean  Philanthropists ;  and  it  was  by 
members  of  a  club  of  this  description  that 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators  in  London 
were  discussed  and  prepared  for  execu- 
tion. 

The  principles  of  these  last  associations 
seem  to  be  spreading  rapidly  among  tlie 
other  societies  which  have  been  formed, 
and  are  daily  forming,  under  that  and 
other  denominations  in  the  country. 
Among  the  persons  adopting  these  prin- 
ciples, it  is  common  to  disclaim  parlia- 
mentary reform  as  unworthy  of  their  at- 
tention. Their  objects  are  avowed  in  a 
hand-bill  dispersed  by  the  society  of  that 
description  in  London,  and  in  numerous 
other  publications.  These  objects  are, 
'<  A  Parochial  partnership  in  land,  on  the 
principle  that  the  landholders  are  not  pro- 
prietors in  chief;  that  they  are  but  the 
stewards  of  the  public ;  that  the  land  is  the 
people's  farm;  that  landed  monopoly  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
destructive  of  the  independence  and  mo- 
rality of  mankind." 

The  societies  under  these  differeijt 
names  are  so  numerous,  and  so  various, 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete view  of  all  of  them,  or  to  compre- 
hend them  under  an^  general  description. 

The  country  societies  are  principally 
to  be  found  in  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Nottingham, 
Mansfield,  Derby,  Chesterfield,  Sheffield, 
Blackburne,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Norwich,  and  in  Glasgow  and  its 
vicinity ;  but  they  extend  and  are  spread- 
ing, in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to 
almost  every  village.  In  addition  to  all 
the  arts  of  seduction,  resort  is  also  had  to 
a  system  of  intimidation,  and  threats  are 
held  out  to  those  who  refuse  to  join. 
Their  combinations  are  artfully  contrived 
to  secure  secrecy  in  their  proceedings, 
and  to  give  to  tHc  leading  members  un- 
disputed authority  over  the  rest.  Oaths 
of  secrecy  have  been  fre{)uently  adminis- 
tered, hoxne  of  which  are  of  the  most  atro- 
cious and  dreadful  import. 
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They  do  not,  howe?er,  tnut  to  this 
■eearity  tlone  to  prevent  discovery ;  their 
proceedbgs  are  leldom  reduced  to  writ- 
ing; they  psM  and  are  communicated  by 
word  of  mouth.  The  more  numerous 
meetings  delegate  all  authority  to  a  ma- 
naffing  committee ;  and  hy  that  committee, 
and  by  meetings  of  delegstes  from  the 
committees  of  diflbrent  societies,  every 
thing  of  importance  is  transacted. 

The  committees  themselves  are  also 
cautious  of  reducing  any  of  their  pro- 
ceedings to  writing,  communicattnff  with 
each  other  only  by  delegates  and  mis- 
sioDaries. 

•It  appears  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  arms  have  been  lately  procured 
by  indlividual  members  of  these  societies 
in  considerable  quantities,  which  can  only 
have  been  done  with  a  view  to  the  use  of 
force.  Subscriptions  are  also  generally 
required,  which,  althoueh  the  amount 
paid  by  each  individual  may  be  veiy 
small,  may  produce,  from  the  lar^  num- 
bers of  the  contributors,  no  inconsiderable 
And. 

The  destructive  objects  which  the  lead- 
ing members  of  these  societies  have  in 
view  are  demonstrated  by  their  publica- 
liona  and  by  their  proceedings,  all  equally 
calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
membersi  and  in  general  of  the  poorer 
dasses  of  the  community.  At  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  of  these  societies,  which 
are  often  continued  to  a  late  hour,  their 
time  is  principally  employed  in  listening 
to  speeches  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
social  order,  recommending  a  general 
equalisation  of  property,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  the  hearer^  and  to  destroy  all  rever- 
ence for  religion.  The  landholder  has 
been  represented  as  a  monster  which  must 
be  hunted  down,  and  the  fundholder  as  a 
atill  greater  evil ;  and  both  have  been  de- 
scribed B9  rapacious  creatures,  who  take 
from  the  people  fifteen-pence  out  of  every 
quartern  loaf.  They  have  been  told  that 
parliamentary  reform  is  no  more  than  a  half 
measure,  changing  only  one  set  of  thieves 
Ibr  another;  and  that  they  qiust  go  to  the 
land,  as  nothing  short  of  that  would  avail 
them.  Another  principal  employment  of 
their  time  is,  to  listen  to  publications  of 
the  same  description  an  the  speeches,  con- 
taining the  same  df>ctrines,  and  leading  to 
the  same  purposes ;  and  the  meetings  arc 
fireqnently  terminated,  particularly  in 
London,  byprofime  and  seditious  songs 
and  parodies  of  parU  of  the  liturgy,  m 
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which  the  responses  are  chanted  by  the 
whole  com|Miny.  By  such  means,  and  by 
the  profession  of  open  infidelity  in  which 
some  of  the  members  indulge  in  their 
speeches,  the  minds  of  those  who  attend 
their  meetings  are  tainted  and  depraved; 
they  are  taught  contempt  for  all  decency, 
all  law,  all  religion  and  morali^,  and  are 
thus  prepared  for  the  most  atrocious  scenes 
of  outrage  and  violence. 

Amongst  the  most  efiectual  means  of 
furthering  these  dangerous  designs,  the 
committee  think,  it  their  duty  particularly 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  Uie 
unremitting  activity  which  has  been  em- 
ployed throughout  the  kingdom  in  cir- 
culating to  an  unprecedented  extent,  at 
the  lowest  prices  or  gratuitously,  publica- 
tions of  the  moat  seditious  and  inflamma- 
tory nature,  marked  with  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  irreligion  and  blasphemy,  and 
tending  not  onfy  to  overturn  the  existing 
form  of  government  and  order  of  society, 
but  to  root  out  those  principles  upon 
which  alone  any  government  or  any  so* 
cietv  can  be  supported. 

The  committee  cannot  but  consider  the 
late  attack  upon  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  on  his  way  from  opening 
the  present  session  of  parliament,  as  an 
additional  and  melancholy  proof  of  the 
effica^  of  this  system  to  destroy  all  rever- 
ence (or  authority,  and  all  sense  of  duty, 
and  to  expoee  to  insult,  indignity,  and 
haaard  the  person  of  the  immeduite  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign,  even  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  one  of  the  most  important  parte 
of  his  royal  functions- 
It  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities afibrded  by  public  meetings,  con* 
voked  either  by  the  leaders  of  these  socie- 
ties, or  by  others,  in  the  nietropolisi,  and 
in  populous  places  and  districts,  to  address 
the  multitude  in  terms  of  unprecedented 
license  and  violence,  amounting  even  in 
some  instances  to  an  open  declaration  thatt 
in  case  of  non-compliance  with  iheir  peti- 
tions, the  sovereign  will  have  forfeited  his 
claims  to  their  allegiance.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  subsequently  printed  and  cir- 
culated, and  thus  become  a  fresh  vehicle 
for  sedition  and  treason. 

By  the  frequency  of  these  meetings, 
and  by  the  new  practice  of  continuing 
them  (under  various  pretexts)  by  frequent 
adjournments,  the  mmds  of  his  majes^'a 
well-disposed  and  peaceable  subjects  are 
held  in  a  state  of'  perpetual  agitation  and 
ahum.  The  appomtment  of  such  public 
(2E) 
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meetingB  in  a  variely  of  diftrent  places  cm 
the  came  day  appears  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  efiectual  means  of  accomplishtng 
tiie  designs  of  the  disaffected,  and  must 
evidently  in  a  high  degree  embarrass  and 
isspede  the  exertions  of  all  civil  powers 
applicable  to  the  suppression  of  disturb^ 
ancesy  distract  the  attention  of  goTern- 
nent,  and  oblige  them  so  to  subdivide  and 
harass  the  military  force  which  it  may  be 
neosssary  to  call  in  for  the  assistance  of 
the  civil  power,  as  to  render  it  inadequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity* 
Soch  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  suffered 
to  continue  without  hazarding  the  most 
imaainent  and  dreadfol  evils ;  and  although 
the  committee  do  not  presume  to  antici« 
pate  the  decision  of  parliament  as  to  the 
particular  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  emergency^  they  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  express  their  decided  opinion  that 
further  provisions  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace*  and  for 
the  protection  of  interests  in  which  the 
happiness  of  every  dass  of  the  communitjr 
is  deeply  and  equally  involved. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  that  the 
report  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
Friday,  and  that  the  Lords  be  summoned* 

Earl  Crrosvenor  said,  that  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible, and  he  thought  their  lordships  must 
feel  it  impossible,  to  come  to  any  deter* 
mination  upon  the  mere  report  of  a  com« 
mittee,  however  unanimous  that  com* 
mittee  might  be.  He  hoped  they  would 
see  the  propriety  of  requiring  not  only, 
that  the  report  should  be  laid  before  them, 
but  that  all  the  papers  and  documents 
upon  which  that  report  was  founded, 
should  in  like  manner  be  submitted  to  the 
investigation  of  parliament.  Whatever 
disaffection  existed,  or  whatever  outrages 
had  taken  place»  he  was  persuaded  the 
House  would  feel  that  the  laws  of  the 
country  were  suifictent  to  put  them  down. 
No  man  could,  he  thought,  be  considered 
a  friend  to  his  country,  who,  without  a 
case  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  jus- 
tify htm,  could  recommend  the  adopUen 
of  measures  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  tlie 
subject 

The  Karl  of  Hamnwby  said,  that  on  this 
occasion  the  course  had  been  adopted 
which  had,  under  similar  circumstances, 
been  adopted  on  former  occasions.  He 
had  always  understood,  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  parliament  in  referring  papers 
to  a  committee  of  secrecy  was,  that  a 
greater  degree  of  trust  might  be  reposed 


in  such  a  committee  than  in  one.coqsti- 
tuted  in  the  ordinsry  way ;  and  that  it  was 
to  be  left  to  the  discration  of  the  com* 
mittee  whether  the  evidence  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  laid  on  the  table.  In 
many  cases  it  was  obvious,  that  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  information  on  which  the 
report  was  founded  might  have  the  effect 
of  counteracting  the  objects  which  parlia*- 
ment  might  have  in  view  in  atlopting  this 
course  of  proceeding. 

The  House  was  ordered  to  be  sum* 
moned  for  Friday. 

Petitions  relating  to  Retoam* 
&c]  Lord  HoUand  staled,  that  he  had 
some  petitions  in  his  hand,  grounded  on 
the  distressed  situation  of  the  country,  to 
be  presented  to  their  lordships  house* 
The  first  was  from  the  lord  mayor,  alder* 
men,  and  livery  of  London.  Notwiih* 
standing  the  report  which  had  been  just 
read»  he  trusted  the  House  would  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people  with  indul- 
gence, and  the  more  especially  in  conse* 
quence  of  that  report,  would  do  nothing  to 
discourage  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
petitioning  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Whatever  might  be  the  allegations  and 
statements  in  petitions,  if  they  were 
couched  in  respectful  language,  their  lord* 
ships  had  always  been  willing  to  receive 
them.  If  there  were,  indeed,  siicbprao* 
tices  as  were  stated  in  the  report^  then  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  House  to  receive  with 
the  utmost  indulgence  the  expression  of 
the  opinions  of  petitioners,  whatever  those 
opinions  might  be»  if  the  petitioos  were 
couched  in  respectful  terms.  He  did  not 
say  this,  because,  in  the  petitions  which  ha 
was  about  to  present,  there  was  any  prayer 
to  which  he  could  not  in  any  degree  asaent^ 
but  even  if  the  prayer  had  been  for  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suftage,  it 
would  be  a  calumny  to  say,  that  on  that 
account  merely,  the  petitioners  had  a 
design  to  subvert  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  country.  His  opinion  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  such  plan  of  reform  as 
that;  but  when  the  people  were  in  a  stale 
of  such  distress,  looidng  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  for  relief,  and  formed  errotttooa 
opmions  of  what  would  best  contribute  ta 
their  reliefs  that  error  would  be  best 
pointed  out  by  discussions  in  pariianseat; 
and  if  the  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  what 
was  stated  in  the  repM,  was  trae^  the 
ministers  were  deeply  respoosible  for  not 
assembling  parliament  at  an  earlier  period. 
It  was.  however,  matter  of  great  satiiftc- 
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tioB,  tbitdaU  the  puUic  nUeetiiigi  tfmt 
1mA  bcm  lately  held,  the  people  had 
dhrajs  agreed  to-petition  parliament ;  and 
m  long  at  they  did  thus  agree  to  petition 
Ae  iMiilatiire.  it  was  a  strong  inuicattoii 
that  the  constitution  was  safe.  The 
people,  bj  thos  petitioning,  acknowledged 
that  it  was  to  parliament  they  ought  to 
look  for  veliefy  and  nothing  could  be  so 
dangerous  as  an  impression  among  the 
people  that  it  was  in  vain  to  make  their 
complaints  to  pariiassent.  As  to  the  peti- 
tion which  he  now  had  to  present,  if  there 
had  been  no  other  name  to  it  but  that 
which  fint  appeared,  it  would  be  entitled 
to  serious  consideration*  The  name  was 
Wood,  the  present  lord  maTor  of  London ; 
«  gentleman  who  not  only  held  the  situa^ 
tion  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  fint  metro- 
polis in  Europe,  but  had  also  united  the 
eufirages  of  his  fellow-cltiaens  in  his  favour 
to  an  extent  almost  unprecedented,  who 
had  employed  his  well*deserved  popularity 
in  eoforcmg  the  laws,  and  had  exerted 
liiaoself  as  a  magistrate  in  the  suppression 
of  disorder  and  tumult,  certainly  not  leas 
atrennously  than  those  more  in  favour  with 
the  government*  It  was  signed  also  by 
other  aldermen,  and  by  some  of  the  livery, 
who,  as  they  had  shown  by  their  conduct 
throughout  their  whole  life,  that  no  consi- 
deration would  induce  them  to  sacrifice 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  had  lately  also 
f  roved  that  they  were  mcapable  of  yield- 
ing up  at  the  summons  of  clamour  the  real 
interesu  of  thehr  cooatij.  As  to  the 
existence  of  the  evils  chiefiy  compkined 
of,  he  wished  he  could  disagree  with  the 
petitioners.  Some  mention  was  made  of 
the  causes  of  these  evils,  but  it  was  not 
now  that  the  causes  could  be  completely 
investigated*  When,  however,  tney  in 
parliament  talked  of  delusion  spread  among 
the  people,  diey  ought  not  to  forget  that 
ddusions  might  be  and  had  been  practised 
on  parliament  itself  on  these  subjects. 
The  ministers  had  often  said  in  psrliament 
— «*  We  foresaw  all  this ;  it  is  merely  the 
oatoral  eflect  of  a  transition  from  a  state 
of  war  to  a  state  of  peace  r  Bothadthese 
consequences  been  foreseen  at  the  time  of 
a  former  peace,  signed  by  the  noble  earl 
opposite;  a  peace  very  different  in  its 
terms  from  that  which  had  now  been  con- 
duded  ?  The  ministers  now  sakl,  that  they 
ibresaw  all  this  distress.  If  they  did,  then 
^y  practised  a  groes  delusion  on  parlia- 
ment and  the  public;  for  ia  the  Speech 
from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
sessioDi  they  had  stated,  that  the  agricul- 
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ture,  manufactoiesi  and  comaleree  of  the 
eountrv,  were  in  a  flourishing  oooditieo* 
They  did  not,  therefore,  foresee  the  pre- 
sent distresses  as  the  natural  effect  of  thfe 
transition ;  or  if  they  did,  they  practised  a 
gross  delusion  on  parliament  and  the 
public  That  these  petitions  were  a  true 
mdication  of  Uie  state  of  feeling  in  the 
country  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Nevet 
in  his  memory  had  the  country  beep  in  such 
a  state  of  distress,  and  it  was  natural  that 
parliament  should  be  called  upon  to  adopt 
some  measures  for  their  removaL  The 
petitioners  here  spoke  to  the  House  in  a 
respectful  and  temperate  tone;  they  di^ 
claimed  the  wild  and  visionary  scheme  of 
universal  auffirage,  and  also  of  annual  par- 
liaments,  which  he  also  disspproved, 
though  without  confounding  that  with  the 
other*  It  was  curious,  that,  though  the 
subject  had  often  been  discussed  in  parliap 
ment,  this  scheme  of  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffnffe,  as  claimed  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  people 
bv  the  constitution,  had  never  been  com- 
pwtely  confuted,  probably  because  it  had 
always  been  considered  as  too  absurd  and 
groundless  to  need  confutation;  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  he 
thouffht  the  grounds  and  principles  on 
which  this  claim  was  made  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  daim  itself.  The  people 
had  been  told,  that  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments  were  their  right  by  the 
law  and  constitution  of  their  country. 
Now,  if  he  wera  called  upon  to  point  out 
one  particular  above  all  others,  on  account 
of  which  the  people  of  this  country  were 
superior  to  the  people  of  any  other  country 
that  he  had  ever  seen,  he  would  mention 
that  rooted  respect  for  the  laws  for  which 
the  people  of  England  were  remarkable; 
and  nothinff,  therefore,  was  more  calcu- 
lated to  msike  a  deep  impression  on  them, 
than  to  be  cold  that  they  were  by  law  enti- 
tled to  that  which  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enjoy.  It  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, therefore,  to  convince  the  people, 
that  the  grounds  and  principles  jon  which 
such  visionary  schemes  rested  were  com- 
pletely erroneous.  As  to  universal  sufiage, 
that  was  the  wildest  fancy  that  could 
possibly  enter  into  the  conception  of  any 
human  being;  and  as  to  annual  parlia- 
ments, the  peo^e  were  not  entitled  to 
them  by  any  law,  and  more  pHrticularly 
not  entitled  to  them  by  the  common  law. 
All  the  acts  of  paritament  which  had  been 
referred  to,  from  the  earliest  tiroes  down 
to  the  long  parliamem,  mcludiog  the  act 
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vi  the  16lh  of  Charles  Itt,  had  for  their 
^ject,  not  the  limitiDg  of  the  daration, 
but  the  frequent  holding  of  parliaments. 
This  was  the  object  of  all  these  acts*  be- 
ginning with  the  5th  of  Edward  2d ;  and, 
m  one  respect,  he  wished  that  our  modem 
acts  had  more  resemblance  to  them,  for 
^bey  were  very  short,  hardly  above  four 
mes  each.  All  of  them  spoke  of  parlia- 
ments to  be  frequently  <<  holden,"  not  fre- 
quently '*■  chosen;"  and  even  at  present, 
the  expression  **  holden*'  would  apply 
rather  to  the  assembling  than  to  the 
/Choosing  of  parliaments*  But  when  they 
came  down  to  the  time  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, and  looked  at  the  preambles  of  the 
acts,  they  would  find,  that  the  reasons  ap* 
plied  to  the  frequent  meeting,  and  not  fre- 
quent choosing  of  parliament;  and  to 
whatever  excesses  the  long  parliament  had 
at  last  resorted,  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
•that  several  persons,  the  best  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  our  constitution, 
audi  as  €U>Ke  and  Selden,  were  members 
of  that  parliament.  It  was  true,  that  few 
of  these  early  parliaments  sat  for  more 
than  a  year;  but  even  the  parliament 
which  passed  the  act  of  the  5th  of  Edward 
.2d,  for  the  frequent  holding  of  parlia- 
ments, sat  for  two  sessions,  and  was  itself 
prorogued,  and  the  king  was  understood 
even  then  to  have  the  right  to  proroffue-— 
Other  opportunities  would  occur  tor  the 
discussion  of  these  points;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  of  importance  not  to  sufier  tois  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  throwing  out 
these  few  observations.  The  prayer  of 
the  petition  was  for  a  reduction  of  the 
public  expenditure,  the  abolition  of  sine- 
cures and  useless  places,  some  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise,  and  some  altera- 
tion in  the  duration  of  parliaments.  On 
these  latter  points  he  gave  no  opinion  at 
present ;  but  all  men  of  sound  judgment 
agreed,  that  reduction  was  necessary,  to  a 
much^  greater  extent  than  had  as  yet  been 
proposed  by  ministers.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  who  thought  that  no 
alteration  for  the  better  could  possibly  be 
e&eted  in  our  system  of  representation. 
It  was  too  much  to  say  of  any  human  in- 
stitution, that  it  could  not  he  amended: 
but  when  he  considered  the  variety  of  opi- 
nions amonff  those  who  called  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  he  was .  under  some  ap- 
prehension that  the  object  was  not  attain- 
able at  this  moment,  and  that  the  subject 
was  not  in  a  state  to  enable  even  parlia- 
ment to  decide  saiisfiu^torily  upon  it. 
But,  in  the  mean  tioie»  the  attention 
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die  people  ouriit  not  to  be  diterted  fiNia 
the  object  of  diminishing  the  means  of  in» 
fluence  and  corruptien-^-a  spedes  of  k* 
form  which  might  be  immediately  carried 
into  effect.  He  was  very  far  from  agree* 
ing  with  those  who  held  out  that  no  good 
could  be  done  without  parliamtfitary  re* 
form,  though  he  admitted  that  some  altera- 
tion  in  the  system  of  representation  might 
be  beneficial,  especially  in  the  northem 
part  of  the  British  island.  Bot  reform 
would  not  pay  the  national  dAt,  feed  the 
hungrj,  nor  prevent  improvidsnt  wars; 
He  had  another  petition  to  the  same  efibet 
as  the  first,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ward  of  Aldgate ;  and  a  third  from  the 
burgh  of  Rutberglen.  This  last  petitioa 
also  prayed  for  reform,  but  chiefly  for  re^ 
trenchment,  and  stated  our  improvident 
wars  as  one  great  cause  of  the  present  dis* 
tress,  and  to  that  assertion  he  requested 
the  particular  attention  of  the  House. 
The  present  situation  of  the  country  was 
this:— We  had  a  revenue  almost  beyond 
the  endurance  of  a  loyal  people;  an  es* 
penditure  bqrond  that  revenue;  and  wo 
acted  on  a  system  of  foreign  policy,  and 
also  of  domestic  policy,  if  Ireland  were  in^ 
duded,  beyond  that  expenditure ;  and  no 
real  and  permanent  good  would  be  done^ 
till  our  revenue  should  be  reduced  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  depressed 
situation  of  the  country,  and  our  expendi- 
ture should  be  reduced  bdow  our  revenue. 

The  petitions  were  then  read. 

Earl  Orey  stated,  that  he  held  in  bis 
hand  a  petition  from  the  Iqrd  mayor,  al«> 
dermen,  and  commons  of  the  dty  of 
London,  in  common  council  assembled^ 
diesing  the  same  grievances,  and  directed 
to  the  same  objects  as  the  one  lately  pr^ 
seated  by  his  noble  friend.  The  respecter 
bility  of  the  body  from  whom  the  petitioa 
he  was  now  about  to  present,  would  make 
its  due  impression,  he  was  aware,  on  their 
lordships'  consideration.  Tliey  state,  un- 
der the  strong  feeling  of  unexampled  dis- 
tress, Uiat  the  country  felt,  that  the  griev* 
ances  of  which  they  complain  were  not  of 
a  temporary  character,  but  arose  from 
causes  more  deeply  rooted,  and  of  pro*» 

fressive  strength,  which  they  trusted  that 
louse  would  be  indined  to  consider,  and 
prompt  to  alleviate.  They  complain  of 
an  exorbitant  expenditure,  of  a  standing 
army,  a  burthen  on  the  nation's  finances, 
and  dangerous  to  the  people's  liberties. 
Amongst  other  remedies,  tney  pray  for  a 
strict  ud  rigid  system  of  economy  and  rOf 
Hencbment,  ana  fi»r  a  practical  reform  io 
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the  cottititntion  of  ptrliiment— i^Badtim* 
iogt  at  the  same  lime,  any  participatbii  in 
those  wild  and  visionary  theories,  that  on 
the  Mne  question  hare  been  projected  by 
other  persons.  With  reipect  to  these 
most  deserving  measures  ot  economy  and 
reduction,  it  was  now  not  necenary  for 
him  to  refer  to  them*  In  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  when  the  growing  difficol* 
ties  of  the  country  were  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  he  had  dia- 
cosied  those  efficacious  remedies;  and 
einoe  the  assembling  of  their  lordships 
be  had  gone  rather  at  some  length  into  a 
riBview  of  these  subjects.  There  remained 
tely  the  one  point  to  which  the  petition 
referred,  that  of  parliamentary  reform, 
upon  which  he  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few 
<»bservations,  be6aose  to  that  subject,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  public  life^  he  had 
given  an  active  and  persevering  attention, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  in  expressing  his 
present  ooovktioo,  he  wisbea  not  to  be 
nisuodentood.  In  comment  therefore, 
with  the  petitioners,  and  with  his  noble 
IHend  who  had  argued  the  point  with  such 
bistorical  accuracy,  he  most  fully  dis- 
claimed the  prqject  of  annual  parliaments 
and  univerul  sulfrage.  His  noble  firiend 
had  shown  to  the  oonTiction  of  that  House, 
that  such  doctrines  never  were  aekoow- 
ledged  by  the  constitution.  That  th^ 
never  would  become  a  part  of  the  consti* 
totion  he  most  sincerdy  hoped.  Thoush 
not  disposed  to  impute  to  every  man  who 
held  such  doctrines  improper  orsinbter 
designs ;  though  aware  that  it  has  been 
entertained  by  some  individuals  of  irre* 
proachable  character,  and  was  first 
broached  in  the  country  by  the  distin* 
guished  and  hi^y  respected  Granville 
Sharp,  yet  in  his  consownce  he  believed 
that  Its  realiaation  would  not  only  be  un- 
attended with  any  salutary  and  beneficial 
improvement,  but  would  lead  to  the  sub- 
version of  all  that  this  nation,  over  every 
other  part  of  the  world,  enjoyed.  Such, 
<as  he  had  before  stated,  never  was  the 
principle  or  the  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But  in  asserting  that  fiu^,  he  did 
not,  in  judging  of  the  proposition,  feel  it 
at  all  necessary  to  make  out  that  case. 
Could  it  even  be  established  that  nniversal 
suffirage  and  annual  pariiaments  had  been 
the  jiractice  of  the  constitution  in  remoter 
periods,  that  acknowledgment  could  form 
no  ground  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  in  the  present  time.  To  what 
monaich,  lo  what  assembly,  were  man- 
UDd  lo  ascribe  that   infiillible  wisdom 


that  indefeasiUe  power,  by  which 
posterity  were  to  be  bound  down  impli- 
citl3r  ?  But  of  all  classes  of  societv,  this 
denial  of  the  right  of  dissent  was  least  to 
be  expected  firom  the  very  men  who,  ia 
furtherance  of  their  views  of  reformation, 
would  limit  and  restrict  the  legislative 
power  of  a  country  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  once  the  practice  of  the  constitution. 
When  menspolce  of  the  rights  of  the  peo« 
pie,  in  what  did  they  mean  those  rights  to 
consist?  Those  rights  were  the  liberty  and 
security  of  the  subject.  Laws  and  insti-^ 
tutions  were  only  the  modes  by  which 
these  two  human  blessings  were  Mst  gua^ 
raateed.  The  character,  therefore,  of 
tfabse  means  would  depend— they  were 
I  only  admirable  and  salutary,  as  for  as  they 
tended  to  uphold  the  existence  and  secure 
the  permanence  of  those  invaluable  rights. 
The  true  question  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances was,  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  adopt  such  a  change  In  the  system  of 
representation,  as  was  best  calculated  to 
provide  for  the  public  libertv  and  security  I 
it  was  natural,  he  felt,  that  the  people 
should  look,  under  the  pressure  of  unparal- 
leled distress,  to  every  measure  likely  to 
procurd  redress;  but  in  making  that  ad- 
mission he  could  not  conceal  from  himseU^ 
that  in  the  very  anxiety  for  that  redress, 
they  were  Madjr  to  subscribe  to  plans  and 
systems  of  rerarm,  without  particularly 
weighing  the  specific  merits  or  applica- 
bility or  such  propositions.  But  though 
they  had  not  fully  deliberated  on  such 

auestions,  thev  could  not  be  insensible  to 
^ose  admitted  abuses  and  flaerant  anoma- 
lies which,  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke 
down  to  the  present  period,  had  excited 
public  odium,  and  the  existence  of  which 
ne  felt  persuaded  had  no  more  balefol 
tendency  than  to  weaken  the  authority 
and  unoervalne  the  character  of  parlia- 
ment. To  that  plan  of  parliamentary  re» 
form  proceeding  on  the  principles  of  the 
Britisn  constitution,  and  limited  by  a 
sound  and  provident  discretion,  he  was  a 
sincere  friend,  because  he  believed  that 
in'  addition  to  the  correction  of  such 
abuses  as  described,  it  would  also  tend  to 
dissipste  the  discontent  that  now  from 
many  causes  so  generally  prevailed.  And 
here  he  was  wilting  to  admit,  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  carry  his  views  of  pariia- 
mentaiy  reform  to  the  same  extent  as 
when  in  early  life  he  had  applied  his  mind 
to  the  consideration  of  that  important  sub- 
ject. He  trusted  he  should  ever  possess 
I  the  maidiness  fully  to  avow  any  change  of 
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moion  tbat  a  more  mature  judgment  had 
eneeled.  No  fear  of  misrepresentaffon,  no 
apprehenskm  of  unpopularity,  should  ever 
inauce  him  Co  equivocate  whh  his  settled 
coniriction.  It  was  not  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion  that  he  now  ventured  to  express 
bis  opinions.  It  was  in  the  reoolSection  of 
llieir  lordships,  if  the  observations  of  so 
humble  an  individual  left  any  impression, 
tbat  in  the  year  1810,  on  a  motion  intro- 
duced by  himself  to  take  into  consideration 
the  tttate  of  the  nation—a  motion,  in  dis« 
cussing  which,  he  then  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  distresses  at  that 
time,  and  which  now  in  progressive  in- 
crease have  produced  the  areadful  evils  of 
tills  day;  he  had  expressed,  that  tbers 
was  then  a  considerable  modification  in  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  parliaaneatary 
reform.  He  dwelt  on  this  subject  tiie 
more  stionglv,  because  he  found  tliat  the 
petition  which  he  had  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent, took  for  its  basisji  of  reform,  the  very 
same  basis  that  he  had  himself  adopted  at 
a  period  of  life,  when  hope  was  more  san- 
guine, and  the  necessity  of  change  was 
kss  tempered  by  caution.  The  extension 
of  the  right  of  voting  to  householders 
paying  direct  taxes,  was  that  basis.  His 
impression  now  was,  that  so  sudden  a 
change  in  tlie  frame  of  the  constitution 
was  more  linble  to  produce  dangers  than 
bad  entered  into  his  contemplation  under 
more  sanguine  anticipations.  He  there- 
fore wished  to  be  understood  as  the  fViend 
to  that  plan  of  reform  that  would  remove 
and  correct  all  those  abuses,  which  had 
been  reprobated  successively  by  Locke, 
Blackstone,  lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  even  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  in  his 
apeech  on  the  American  war,  bad  so  justly 
described  them  as  the  sbamefbl  parts  of 
the  constitution.  Admitted,  as  they  were, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  people 
should  look  with  abhorrence  at  so  marked 
a  deviation  from  the  origmal  principles  of 
the  coostitntion.  Whenever  the  other 
House  shall  deem  it  expedient,  in  the 
shape  of  a  proposed  law,  to  forward  for 
the  consideration  of  their  lordships  such  a 
measure,  to  the  extent  be  had  stated,  he 
was  willing  to  accede.  He  felt  it  both 
ailutary  and  desirable,  that  when  the 
House  was  most  probably  about  to  be 
called  upon  to  pass  new  laws,  arising  out 
of  discontent  and  conspiracy,  tbat  parlia- 
ment ought  to  evince  a  willingness  to 
meet  the  fair  prayer  of  the  people,  and 
remedy  those  abuses  in  our  ^tem  which 
have  sprui^  from  tlie  decays  of  timOi  and 
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the  consequences  of  comiptioo.  HecouM 
not,  however,  acknowledge  this  refbrm  in 
the  system  as  a  tine  qua  noii  i  or  that  with- 
out it,  as  tbe  petitioners  alleged,  notliinff 
could  be  done  for  the  people.  Constituted 
as  it  now  was,  he  in  his  conscience  be^ 
lieved,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  of 
all  other  institutions  in  all  tbe  other  coun- 
tries of  tlie  world,  the  institution  bM  cd* 
culated  for  the  general  protection  of  the 
subject  Supported  by  tne  people  in  tea^ 
perate  end  Arm  claims  for  redress,  it  was 
not  onty  able  but  certain  to  remedy  every 
wrong.  It  was  oapaUe  to  act  as  the  moat 
efecient  control  upon  the  executive,  by 
diminishing  the  means  of  corruption,  and 
reducing  the  pressure  of  a  severe  and 
grinding  taxation. 

Earl  Grofoeiior  stated,  that  after  tbe 
able  speeches  of  his  two  noble  friends,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  trespass  on  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Jordshlps.  He  was  urged  to 
one  observation,  because  it  struck  bbn 
that  his  noble  friend  who  apoke  last^ 
seeased  to  misconceive  the  meaning  of  the 
petitioners.  When  they  exprsssed  the 
ophaion,  that  without  pariiamentary  reform 
nothing  in  the  ahape  of  redress  could  be 
expected,  It  was  not,  in  his  judgnient, 
that  they  disapproved  of  the  other  reme- 
diea,  but  that  from  tbe  conduct  of  his 
majei^^'s  government  they  had  no  hope 
of  receiving  them.  Fraos  eveiy  thing  that 
had  passed,  tbev  entertained  no  hope  that 
tbe  aistress  under  wbtcfa  tbe  country  suf- 
fered, would  amke  any  impression  in  tbat 
quarter.  Had  any  real  reduction  taken 
place,  were  there  even  a  disposition  evinced 
to  reduce  the  burthens,  and  to  correct  the 
flagrant  abuses,  thej  would  not  probably 
have  deemed  it  indnpensaMe  to  press  par- 
liamentary reform  to  tbe  extent  that  under 
the  unchecked  continuance  of  abuse,  they 
now  felt  necessary. 

Tbe  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

FaxwcB  LoAH.]  The  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale said,  that  when  be  on  a  former  occa- 
sion put  a  question  to  the  noble  lordk 
opposite,  whether  or  not  they  had  taken 
any  measures  to  convey  the  opinion  of 
ministers  to  the  individuals  about  to  lend 
their  capital  to  the  French  government^ 
something  had  fallen  from  them  that  went 
to  show  that  some  comonmicatfon  had 
taken  phicc.  Under  that  impression  he 
bad  then  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  for  copies  of  all  communications, 
which  had  passed  upon  tbe  subject.    B»* 
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fore  be  proceeded  further,  he  wiibed  to  be 
underBtood  as  solely  restrictiog  hit  obser* 
▼ationa  to  the  conduct  of  goTemmenft. 
With  respect  to  the  sacred  ri^  of  Indivi- 
duals to  dispose  of  their  property,  it  waa 
unquestionable;  indeed,  he  would  any, 
that  it  fraa  perhapa  the  best  thing  for  the 
country  that  the  holders  of  property 
should  actually,  at  their  own  discretion, 
dispose  of  it  to  the  best  adfantage.  So 
far  from  arraigning  any  dispositioQ  of  it 
by  individuals ;  he  was  convinced  that  the 
embarking  money  in  the  line  that  brought 
the  most  nrofit,  was,  in  the  end,  most 
beneficial  (or  the  general  welfare.  It  waa 
a  far  different  question  to  consider  who* 
ther  the  disposition  of  such  property  in  the 
funds  of  a  foreign  nation,  arose  from  the 
encouraeement  of  the  government,  or  waa 
aolely  the  act  of  the  individuals  them^ 
selves.  It  was  to  the  nature  of  that  en- 
couragement that  he  pressed  his  motion. 
Instances  were  to  be  traced  in  our  history, 
when  the  artificial  effects  of  financial  regu- 
lations, such  as  the  sinking  fund,  mid 
made  it  necessary  to  call  for  legislative 
provisions.  It  had  been  the  practice  of 
the  noble  lc»rds  opposite  to  attribute  the 
foundation  of  the  sinking  fund  to  Mr- 
Pitt;  upon  what  grounds  waa  to  him  un- 
intelligible. The  distinguishing  feature  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund  was,  that  it  paid 
off  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  debt  than 
any  of  those  that  before  existed.  When 
in  1716  sir  Robert  Walpole  established 
his  sinking  fund,  money  became  from  its 
operation  so  abundant,  that  the  interest 
progressively  declined  firom  6  to  5  and  4 
per  cent.  In  1727  the  rate  it  bore  waa 
ftur.  In  two  years  afterwards  the  mini- 
ster, from  the  encouragement  to  send  the 
disposable  capital  abroad  for  higher  in- 
terest, brougnt  in  a  bill  preventing  the 
loan  of  money  to  foreigners.  The  policy 
of  this  day  waa  difcrent :  the  treaty  of 
1814  actualljr  afforded  the  encouragement 
to  take  capital  out  of  the  country,  and 
invest  it  in  that  of  foreigners.  By  a  pro- 
vision in  that  treaty,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  determine  the  amount  of 
balances  between  this  country  and  France, 
relative  to  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of 
war,  although  in  a  siibse<|uent  part,  the 
daim  of  thia  country  regarding  the  balance 
due,  was  wholly  given  up  to  France.  Then 
why  were  the  commissioners  appointed  i 
The  thing  was  not  capable  of  explaoatioo ; 
as  in  point  of  fiurt,  the  balance  due  to  thia 
coiasiry  from  France  was  considend>ly 
gtttler  than  that  of  France  agamst  us. 


Why  had  not  the  balance  been  demanded* 
and  the  British  creditors  of  Fraooe  at 
once  indemnified  oat  of  the  treasury  i  If 
loans  such  as  these  were  encouraged,  it 
would  be  impossible  ever  to  have  an  effi- 
cient sinking  fund  in  that  country.  And 
were  they  not  enoounged  by  the  treaty 
of  IS14 .'  After  the  stipukitions  of  that 
precedent  how  was  it  possible  to  refuse 
the  same  guarantee  to  any  future  creditor? 
On  what  principle  could  a  distinction  be 
drawn?  Beaides,  there  arose  from  tlie  ciri* 
cunistanceB  of  the  transactioo^  an  addi* 
tional  reason  against  any  reftml.  The 
money  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  wat 
borrowed  by  France  to  carry  on  hostilitieB 
against  this  country.  The  money  about 
to  be  advanced  now,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  her  to  iblfil  her  engagements 
with  Great  Britain*  He  could  not  ima* 
^e  any  othsar  cause  lor  that  strange  clause 
m  the  late  treaty,  but  that  it  ml^ht  ope* 
rate  aa  a  sort  of  bonua  to  the  capitalist  to 
lend  his  money  to  a  foreign  state.  It  waa 
therefore  most  essential  to  see  what  were 
the  nature  of  the  communications  between 
government  and  the  individuals.  Every 
side  of  the  House  must  be  aware,  that  in 
no  part  of  our  previous  history  was  thia 
coimtry  involvea  in  ^ teater  financial  die* 
tress.  It  had  been  his  province  at  various 
times  to  attract  the  attention  of  tbew 
lordships  to  one  great  branch— the  at* 
tecation  in  the  ctttralation  of  the  country. 
Amongst  the  causes  assigned  by  the  bank 
directors  for  the  restriction  of  cash  paj^* 
menta,  great  stress  was  laid  by  them  on 
the  advances  to  government,  and  the  fo« 
reign  loans.  How  would  theseforeigBloatia 
operate,  when  the  bank  would  be  so 
shortly  obliged  to  pay  in  specie?  The 
truth  was,  that  if  such  a  system  waa  per- 
severed in,  the  act  of  parliament  for  thai 
object  would  be  only  ao  much  waste  oaper. 
But  then  the  noUelord  opposite  would  an« 
swer  that  the  sum  about  to  be  advanced 
from  this  country  was  extremely  smaU. 
Did  he  not  reooilect,  thatb  the  cofrsa» 
pondence  with  the  bank  the  lean  even  of 
the  sum  of  300,000/.  for  Ireland,  to  be 
raised  in  this  country,  wes  assumed  to 
promise  a  most  prejudicial  operation.  Had 
the  noble  lord  consklered  what  the  rate  of 
interest  was  in  foreign  countriea  i  Was  it 
not  his^er  than  here?  And  if  therefore 
any  thing  approaching  to  encourage* 
ment  was  held  out  it  was  in  the  na» 
ture  of  things  that  money  would  go  from 
the  country  where  the  interest  was  lowest. 
—It  was  Mid,  that  the  credit  of  tbiscoun- 
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tty  was  80  firmly  established,  as  to  render 
any  alarm  on  that  subject  unnecessary.  If, 
however,  the  price  of  the  funds  were  taken 
as  a  criterion,  it  would  be  seen  that  they 
bore  by  no  means  such  a  proportion  to 
Che  rate  of  interest  on  common  mercantile 
transactions,  as  they  had  formerly  borne, 
and  that  in  fact,  money  vested  in  govern- 
ment securities  procured  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  if  vested  in  private  securities. 
It  was  well  known,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
at  which  bilk  of  exchange  were  at  present 
discounted,  did  not  exceed  4  percent.   If 
agovemmentsecurity  were  deemed  equally 
goodyitwasevident  that  the  three  per  cents, 
would  have  been  at  75.    When  such  a  dii* 
parity  existed  it  could  not  be  denied,  that 
the  ct^it  of  the  country  was  afibcted. 
Notwithstanding  the  state   of  our   own 
funds,  he  did  not  wish  any  means  to  be 
taken  to  restrain  capitalists  in  the  dispo- 
sal of  their  money ;  but  as  the  evident  ten* 
dency  and  eiiect  of  the 'article  of  the  late 
treaties  with  France,  in  behalf  of  the  Eng- 
lish creditors  of  that  government,  was  to 
give  an  encouragement  to  the  investment 
of  capital  in  foreign  funds,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  existed,  he  wiiAied  to  have 
all  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  on  that  subject  before  the  House, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  government  had  given  an  antiddte  to 
the  mischievous  effects  of  its  former  mea- 
sures', by  a  distinct  declaration,  that  to  lb- 
sist  on  such  conditions  from  France  would 
Ibrro  no  part  of  our  fiiture  policy.  He  was 
the  more  anxious  that  such  a  declaration 
afaonld  be  made,  as  he  recollected  that  the 
loans  of  the  bank  to  other  countries  first 
brought  its  afiiiirs  into  that  disorder  whidi 
led  to  tlie  suspension  of  its  cash  payments. 
The  noble  earl  then  moved  for  copies  of 
all  official  communications  with  his  ma- 
iesty's  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the  loan 
lately  negociated  in  France. 

The  Earl  of  Ltwrpoo/ said,  the  answer 
ke  had  to  make  was  short  There  had 
been  no  official  communications  on  the 
aabject  alluded  to  in  the  motion.  He  had 
however,  no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  the 
individuals  concerned  being  at  full  liberty, 
like  all  other  English  subjects,  to  vest  their 
property  in  the  manner  most  convenient 
to  tnemselves,  had  received  from  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  neither  encouragement  nor 
discouragement.  The  government  of  this 
country  were  not  parties  in  the  concern, 
they  had  entered  into  no  engagement, 
they  had  given  no  goarantee,  present  or 
eventual,  with  refisrettce  to  the  transao- 
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tlon.    The  loan,  indeed,  could  not  be  said 
to  be  negociated  in  England.  It  was  a  loan 
of  the  French  government  with  certain 
great  houses  in  Europe,  in  which  indeed 
one  of  the  great  bankio|^  houses  in  this 
metropolis  had  taken  an  important  share. 
But  the  noble  mover  had  said,  that  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the!  case,  the 
loan  should  not  merely  have  been  not  en- 
eouraged,  but  should  have  been  discou- 
raged.   He  Herd  Liverpool),  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  discretion,  had  not  thought  it 
consistent  with  his  public  duty  to  discou- 
i^age  that  transaction,  though  he  felt  it 
ri^t  the  individuab   should  understand 
that  they  entered  on  their  own  responsibi- 
lity into  this  transaction.     The  peculiar 
circumstances  on  which  the  noble  mover 
had  recommended  a  departure  from  that 
which  he  acknowledged  should  be  the  or- 
dinary policy  in  such  cases  were  twa  The 
first,  the  artides  in  the   two  last  treaties 
with  France;  the  second,  the  laws  relating 
to  the  sinking  fund.     Tlie  articles  in  the 
treaties  referred  to,  were  those  in  which 
the  government  insisted  on  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  of  British  creditors  of 
France,  by  the  reduction  of  the  funds  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution.    Now,  with 
regard  to  these  articles,  it  had  never  been 
admitted  even  upon  general  grounds,  Uiat 
individuals  had  a  right  to  expect  the  same, 
or  similar  artides  to  be  inserted  in  other 
treaties  to  be  concluded  possibly  and  moat 
probably  undor  very  different  circumstan- 
ces from  those  under  which  the  former 
ones  had  been  conduded.    But  there  were 
some  peculiar   drcumstances  which  en* 
tirely  removed  the  danger  of  the  artidea 
being  drawn  into  precraent.  Had  the  no- 
ble mover  forgotten  that  in  the  oommer* 
cial  treaty  with  France  conclnded  in  1787, 
the  very  first  article  stipulated,  that  if  at 
a  subsequent  Ume  the  relations  of  peace 
should  be  disturbed,  one  year  after  the  de« 
daration  of  war  should  be  allowed  to  the 
subjects  of  each   country,  to  withdraw 
their  efiects  from  the  other  country.    The 
consequence  of  that  article  was,  that  many 
British    subjects  did  invest  their  money 
in  the  French    funds.       The  peculiar 
nature  of  the  war  which  aflerwanu  broke 
out,  and  the  general  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty in  France,  prevented  that  article 
from  being  carried  into  effect.      Now  he 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  article  in 
the  treaty  of  1787,  gave  the  creditors  an 
absolute  right  on  the  protection  of  thiage- 
vemment;   but  it  gave  them    a  strong 
claim  to  be  taken  into  consideimtioaia  the 
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ormatioD  of  the  new  trea^,  if  that  could 
be  done  without  sacrifidog  greater  inter- 
ests. It  was,  however,  quite  impouible 
that  the  contractors  of  the  present  loan 
could  set  up  any  such  claim.  If,  therefore, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  general  policy  of 
the  country  which  should  induce  the  go* 
▼emmeot  to  discourage  such  a  loan,  there 
was  certainly  nothing  in  its  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances  which  should  render  it  neces- 
sary. It  was  evident  that  the  articles  in 
the  late  treaties,  founded  on  the  const* 
deration  of  the  article  in  the  commer- 
cial treaty,  and  the  losses  into  which  in* 
dividuak  had  been  led  on  the  faith  of 
it,  could  form  no  precedent  for  any  fu- 
ture neeociations.— The  second  ground  of 
the  noble  mover  was  the  operation  of  the 
laws  respecting  the  stnkin|^  fund.  The  no- 
ble earl  had  taken  occasion  to  disparage 
the  principles  of  the  sinking  fund,  C4  ne  had 
before  taken  occasion  to  do,  both  in  that 
House  and  in  print.  He  had  stated,  that 
no  merit  was  due  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  the  sinking  fund,  for,  it  had  beenes- 
taolished  long  before  his  time.  This  was 
true ;  but  what  had  been  claimed  for  Mr.  Pitt 
by  his  friends  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
long,  calamitous  and  expensive  war  he  had 
adhered  rigidly  to  the  principles  of  the 
ainkini^  fund,  and  had  never  stopped  its 
operation.  On  this  his  merit  was  founded, 
when  the  finances  were  in  a  more  flou- 
rishing state— wliich  though  the  noble 
mover  did  not  anticipate,  many  others  did 
confidently  look  forward  to*-the  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  on  the  money  market 
would  be  most  important.  The  noble 
mover  thought  it  most  impolitic  to  pay  off 
a  part  of  Uie  debt,  because  the  price  of 
that  which  remained  would  be  so  much  in- 
creased, and  capital  would  thus  be  forced 
to  foreign  countries.  The  capitalists  would 
not  look,  however,  to  the  rate  of  interest 
merely,  but  to  a  combined  consideration  of 
the  rate  of  interest  and  the  security.  He 
allowed  that  a  great  deal  of  capital  would 
force  its  way  to  foreign  countries.  If  the 
peace  was  long  and  the  rate  of  interest  re- 
duced, that  must  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
attempt  to  prevent  this  overflow.  The 
ainking  funa  would  shorten  the  time  in 
which  the  country  would  arrive  at  that 
state  to  which  all  countries  would  wish  to 
arrive;  he  said  «' would  wish,**  because  the 
low  rate  of  interest  and  the  overflow  of 
capital  were  the  best  criteria  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  thecommerceand  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. It  would  be  a  strange  mode  of  rca- 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 
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sonifig,  to  desire  to  overturn  the  system 
which  would  lead  us  to  that  result,  because 
from  this,  as  from  all  other  good,  some 
slight  evils  would  follow.  He  allowed  the 
rate  of  interest  which  money  vested  in  the 
funds  bore  was  greater  than  it  should  be 
expected  to  be,  when  compared  with  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  in  mercantile  trans- 
actions. If  money  thus  vested  did  not 
produce  more  than  four  in  the  hundred,  the 
three  per  cents,  would  of  course  stand  at 
75.  But  there  were  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances arising  from  the  distresses  of  the 
times,  particularly  a  desponding  view  of 
the  state  of  the  country  however  occa* 
sioned,  which  might  have  produced  the 
present  comparative  depression  of  stock, 
without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that 
credit  was  seriously  affecteo.  As  to  the 
committees  in  1797,  to  which  the  noble 
mover  had  referred  in  support  of  his  opi- 
nions, as  to  the  causes  off  the  former  stop- 
page of  payments  at  the  bank,  he  (lord  Li- 
verpool) did  not  think  so  highly  of  the 
wisdom  of  those  at  that  time  examined  as 
the  noble  mover  seemed  to  do.  We  had 
now  greater  experience  on  that  subject  to 
direct  our  decisions.  He  did  not  deny  that 
the  great  foreign  expenditure  at  that  time 
led  to  the  suspension  of  cash  pay  ments-* 
that  it  was  fortunate,  he  did  not  doubt,  in 
which  he  differed  from  the  noble  mover, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  he  was  not  per- 
suaded. While  he  was  on  this  topic,  he 
thought  proper  to  state,  that  as  to  what 
he  had  said  in  the  last  session  on  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  there  had 
been  nothing  which  he  had  then  said  on 
that  subject  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  he 
did  not  now  place  the  most  entire  reliance* 
He  concluded  by  observing  again,  that  the 
motion  could  have  uo  effisct,  as  no  ofllcial 
communications  with  the  contractors  of 
the  loan  existed. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  noble  earl 
who  had  just  concluded,  had  not  adverted 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He 
had  said,  that  all  the  peculiar  advantages 
under  which  the  last  treaties  were  made, 
were  not  likely  to  recur.  He  thought* 
indeed,  one  circumstance  should  not  be 
sufiered  to  recur,  namely»  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  should  buy  two  or 
three  millions  for  individuals  by  six  or 
seven  millions  out  of  the  public  purse* 
If  the  ministers  of  this  country  continued 
willing  to  give  np  seven  millions  for  2i 
millions,  they  might  be  sure  the  French 
government  would  at  all  times  be  ready 
to  admit  such  an  article,  and  that  even 
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if  they  had  been  as  successful  in  war  as 
they  had  been  unsuccessful,  they  would 
not  have  been  at  all  averse  to  such  a  pro- 
position. It  was  Co  pre7ent  such  a  sacri- 
fice of  public  to  private  interest  from 
forming  an  encouragement  to  the  transfer 
of  capital  to  foreign  countries,  that  mea- 
sures were  rendered  necessary.  The  noble 
earl  had  omitted  also  one  circumstance 
respecting  the  article  in  the  treaty  of 
1787*  though  he  had  fairly  acknowledged 
that  it  was  not  obligatory  on  this  govern- 
ment. That  article  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  Britbh  creditors  of  the  French  go- 
Vernmenty  as  affording  them  a  claim  to 
compensation,  at  the  time  the  noble  earl, 
and  the  ^vernment  with  which  he  was 
connected,  concluded  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
The  government  of  that  day,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  nobfe  earl  himself,  treated  this 
claim  as  extravagant,  absurd,  and  inad- 
missible. Lord  Auckland's  treaty  had 
thus  been  done  away,  not  only  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  by  the  renewal  of  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  in  1801,  but 
by  the  disclaimer  of  the  go\'emment,  and 
now  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  had  again 
been  raised  up  to  entitle  the  holders  of 
French  stock,  even  those  who  had  invested 
their  money  recently,  to  an  indemnity,  to 
be  paid,  not  by  the  French  government, 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  seven  millions  of 
British  money.  On  the  subject  of  the 
sinking  fund  tlie  noble  earl  had  also 
omitted  one  circumstance.  The  expenses 
of  the  past  war  had  deprived  us  of  all 
sinking  fund  in  peace,  i  he  revenue  was 
not  sufficient,  or  scarcely  sufficient,  to 
cover  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  the 
e^cpenses  of  the  government,  without  any 
sinking  fund.  From  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  causes,  it  was  most  impolitic  at  this 
time  to  give  a  special  encouragement  to 
the  capitalists  of  this  country  to  vest  their 
money  in  the  French  funds.  That  the 
effect  of  the  articles  in  the  treaties  was 
such,  he  thought,  had  been  shown,  and 
It  was  their  duty  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  into  precedent.  It  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  disclaim  the  vulgar  and 
unfounded  prejudice  against  the  indivi- 
duals so  disposing  of  their  money.  They 
had  a  right  so  to  dispose  of  their  money, 
and  were,  of  course,  if  they  thought  it 
advantageous,  perfectly  justified  in  doing 

80. 

Af^er  a  short  reply  from  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 


Lords  qftht  Admirahjf,  [iSQ^ 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wedneiday^  February  19« 

Lords  of  the  Admiralty.*]  After 
a  ballot  had  taken  place  to  try  the  merits 
of  the  Wootton  Basset  Election,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  moved,  that  the 
House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  to  Friday. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  intention  than  to  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  motion, 
nor  should  he  have  in  the  least  objected 
to  it,  excepting  for  the  circmnstance  which 
had  occurred  last  night.    The  motion  of 
bis  hon.  Inend  (sir  M*  W.  Ridley),  was 
then  to  have  been  discussed ;  but,  for  rea* 
sons  which  all  might  guess,  none  of  his 
majesty's  ministers    were   present,   and 
there  was  such  a  deficiency  in  point  of 
numbers,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that 
a  House  should  be  held.     Of  the  deep 
importance  of  the  question  which  should 
then  have  been  discussed,  he  was  sure  the 
House  had  no  occasion  to  be  reminded, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  but  deeply 
regret  that  one  night  had  been  lost,  and 
that  it  was  now  proposed  to  lose  another 
day.    That  there  was  an  immense  pres- 
sure of  business  before  the  House,  all 
could  not  but  know,  and  it  was  surely 
deeply  to  be  lamented  that  any  delay 
#vhatever  should  take  place.    The  motion 
of  his  hon.  friend,  although  of  such  im- 
portance in  every  point  of  view  could  not 
come  on  this  vreek,  in  consequence  of  no 
notice  of  it  being  given,  and  another  im- 
portant motion   coming   on  before   the 
House  on  Friday,  while  there  was  every 
probability  also  of  Monday  and  Tuesday 
being  engaged.    It  was  nol  difficult  to  see 
that  the  object  of  ministers  was,  to  put  dff 
as  lone  as  possible  the  discussion  of  this 
truly  important  question.    It  was  morally 
impossible  that   they  should   not   have 
known  that  the  discussion  was  fixed  for 
last  night;  and  as   he   was  aware  they 
would  not  say  on  good  grounds  that  thej 
had  been  disappointed,  m  not  finding  suf- 
ficient numbers   to   make  a  House,   Ite 
could  not  but  regard  it  as  rather  a  proof 
that    their   apprehension    of  immediate 
danger  to  the  country  had  subsided,  and 
was  at  an  end.    If  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  secrecy  was  really  so  pressrog, 
as  to  call  for  some  legislative  provision  in- 
dependent of  the  existing  laws,  it  was  not 
at  all  likely  that  ministers  should  so  rea« 
dily  agree  to  sacrifice  two  nights,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  this  motion  agreisd  to. 
It  wu  the  importance  of  his  hon.  friend's 
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noUoD*  and  no  wish  Co  throir  any  obstacle 
ia  the  way  of  the  present  proposal,  that 
had  induced  him  to  address  the  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appre- 
hended there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
House  agreeing  to  his  motion,  when  they 
considered  that  it  had  alwavs  been  cus- 
tomary not  to  meet  on  the  birth-days  of 
the  king  and  queen,  or  at  least  on  the  days 
appoiiim  for  odebrating  such  birth-days. 
He  regretted  as  much  as  anv  man  could 
do,  the  delay  which  had  .taken  place  in 
the  discussion  of  the  hon.  baronet's  mo- 
tion, but  he  could  assure  the  hon*  baronet 
and  the  House,  that  that  delay  was  in  no 
point  of  ¥iew  owing  to  his  msjesty's  minis- 
Cers,  as  it  was  well  known  they  were  yes- 
terday engaged  at  the  very  hour  the  House 
net,  on  most  important  busioeis.  No  in- 
convenience could  possibly  arise  from  the 
saotion  of  the  hon.  baronet  being  delayed 
ibr  a  few  days  lonmr,  for  in  fact,  that  mo- 
lioa  would  have  been  before  the  House 
when  the  navy  estimates  came  to  be  con- 
aidered.  There  was  not,  at  all  events, 
each  an  immediate  pressure  for  bringing 
it  forward,  as  to  induce  the  House  to  dis- 
^nse  with  their  Jisual  custom  of  not  meet- 
•ing  on  birth-days.  If  the  hon.  baronet 
was  desirous  of  immediately  bringing  the 
case  before  the  House,  he  might  probably 
make  an  arrangement  with  an  hon.  membec 
on  the  same  side^  who  had  a  motion  stand- 
ing for  Friday.  Monday  was  the  day 
when  the  discussion  on  the  report  of  the 
secret  •committee  was  proposed  to  take 
plaice,  and  that  certainly  was  as  important 
jn  every  possible  view,  as  any  subject 
which  could  engage  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Some  early  day  might  without 
inconvenience  be  fixed  for  xbe  hon.  ba- 
ronet bringing  on  his  motion,  in  the  event 
of  there  being  no  arrangement  made  be- 
tween him  and  the  hon.  member  whose 
motion  stood  for  Friday. 

Lord  Ceutlereagh  said,  that  the  motion 
which  stood  for  ^day  related  to  the  poor 
lawsb  and  certainly  in  that  view  was  inter- 
esting to  the  whole  country.  If  the 
House  could  devise  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
icomplained  of  in  the  present  state  of  these 
laws,  he  was  certain  they  could  not  too 
aoon  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it. 
Aware  of  its  deep  importance,  he  should 
lament  that  it  was  postponed  beyond  the 
time  appointed  b^  the  hon.  memfa!er  in  the 
notice  he  had  given.  Surely  a  question 
so  infinitely  interesting  to  the  country, 
was  worthy  of  beipg  sooner  considered 
^bao  any  reduction  which  might  be  made 
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in  the  seven  lords  of  the  admiralty,  which 
number  had  always  been  the  same  since 
the  revolution. 

Mr.  Cunoen  would  have  gladly  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  his  hon.  friend,  in 
Eostponine  his  motion,  but  did  not  think 
e  could  do  so  in  justice. 

Sir  M.  W.  Rimey  considered  the  Ques- 
tion which  should  have  been  discussed  last 
night  as  cne  of  the  greatest  importances 
and  one  which  could  not  be  too  sooa 
brought  before  the  House.  If  any  thing 
were  wanting  to  show  the  anxiety  of 
ministers  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  thj^ 
could,  their  conduct  last  night  was  suffi- 
cient, for  not  one  of  them  was  in  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Bepokt  of  the  Secret  Committee 
ojp  TUB  House  of  Commons,  respect* 

INO<CKRTAIN  MEETINGS  AND  D ANGEROUE 

Combinations.]  Mr.  Bathurst  prer 
sented  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
which  was  read,  and  is  as  follows: 

ftEPORT. 

The  Committee  OF  Secrecy,  to  whom 
the  several  Papers,  which  were  pre- 
sented (sealed  up)  to  the  House,  by 
lord  viscount  Castlereaght  on  the  4th 
day  of  February,  by  command  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
were  referred,  and  who  were  directed 
to  examine  the  matters  thereof,  and 
report  the  same,  as  they  should  appear 
to  them,  to  the  House ; — have  una- 
nimously agreed  to  the  following  Re- 
port: 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  from  the 
most  attentive  consideration  of  the  several 
documents  referred  to  them,  that  attempts 
have  been  made,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distress  in  which 
the  lid>ouring  and  manufacturing  classes 
of  the  community  are  at  present  involved, 
to  induce  them  to  look  for  immediate  re- 
lief, not  only  in  a  reform  of  parliament  on 
the  plan  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
election,  but  in  a  total  overthrow  of  all 
existing  establishments,  and  in  a  division 
of  the  landed,  and  extinction  of  the  funded 
property  of  the  country. 

This  hope  and  prospect  of  spoliation 
have  been  actively  and  industriously  pro- 
pagated by  severid  societies,  openly  exist- 
mg  in  the  metropolis,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Speoceans;  a  title  which  they 
have  assumed  in  consequence  of  having 
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reviTed  the  priDciples^  witK  some  varia- 
tioiii  of  a  ▼isionary  writer  of  the  name  of 
8pence,  which  first  appeared  in  a  publica- 
tion of  his  near  twenty  years  ago. 

It  appears  ttiat  at  some  of  these  socie* 
ties,  held  during  the  last  month,  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed,  whether  the  meetings 
for  parliamentary  reform  are  calculated 
to  mislead  or  enlighten  the  public.  In 
the  course  of  the  debates  upon  which 
ouestion,  it  was  strongly  urged  **  that  par- 
liamentary reform  was  only  a  half  mea- 
sure, that  they  must  look  to  the  land,  for 
nothing  short  of  that  would  ever  avail 
them :  that  we  had  no  constitution,  there 
being  no  book  in  which  it  could  be  found, 
nor  any  man  that  could  tell  what  it  was.'' 
In  another  discussion  upon  the  question, 
"  whether  the  practical  establishment  of 
Spencers  plan  be  an  effectual  remedy  for 
the  present  distresses,"  one  of  the  doc- 
trines maintained  was,  that  **  the  land- 
holder was  a  monster  to  be  hunted  down ; 
but  that  they  should  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  amused ;  that  there  was  a  greater 
evil,  namely,  the  fundholder ;  that  these 
were  the  rapacious  wretches,  that  took 
fifteen  pence  out  of  every  quartern  loaf.*' 

It  further  appears,  that  in  these  meet- 
ings the  most  blasphemous  expressions 
and  doctrines  are  openly  and  repeatedly 
advanced ;  that  as  tne  maetings  are  pro- 
fessed to  be  of  a  convivial  nature,  the  po- 
litical debates  and  readings  are  usually 
followed  by  songs,  in  many  of  which  the 
most  inflammatory  topics  are  introduced, 
some  of  a  seditious  and  treasonable  nature, 
and  others  under  the  form  of  profane  and 
indecent  parodies  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the 
holy  scriptures. 

These  societies  appear  to  have  extended 
themselves ;  and  there  are  traces  of  the 
existence  of  a  committee  called  conserva- 
tive, directing  the  operations  of  the  whole. 
The  doctrines  above  mentioned  have  been 
systematically  and  industriously  dissemi- 
nated amongst  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers, discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
labourers  of  all  descriptions:  they  have 
been  inculcated  at  frequent  appointed 
meetings,  and  at  various  places,  by 
speakers,  who  have  made  the  distresses  of 
the  tiroes  topics  of  excitement  and  inflam- 
mation; and  they  have  been  circulated, 
with  incredible  activity  and  perseverance, 
in  cheap  and  often  gratuitous  publications. 
It  has  been  proved,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  your  committee,  that  some 
members  of  these  societies,  acting  by  de- 
legated or  assomad  authorityi  as  an  exe- 


cutive committee  of  the  whole,  conceived 
the  project,  and  endeavoured  to  prepaire 
the  means  of  raising  an  insurrection,  so 
formidable  from  numbers,  aa  by  dint  of 
physical  strength  to  overpower  all  resist* 
ance. 

The  first  step  towards  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  this  object  was,  bv  the  individual 
exertion  of  the  members  or  the  committeOf 
to  discover  and  foment  the  prevalent  dts« 
tresses  and  discontents  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity.  Returns  were  made  of 
those  who  they  thought  were  to  be  relied 
upon  for  daring  and  hazardous  enterprises. 

The  desiffn  was  by  a  sudden  rising  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  to  surprise  and 
overpower  the  soldiers  in  their  different 
barracks,  which  were  to  be  set  on  fire ;  at 
the  same  time  (plans  having  been  arrang- 
ed, and  some  steps  taken  with  a  view  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object)  to 
possess  themselves  of  theartillery,  to  seize 
or  destrov  the  bridges,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Tower  and  the  Bank.  In 
furtherance  of  this  design,  a  machine  waa 
projected  for  clearing  the  streets  of  cavalry. 
A  drawing  of  this  machine,  fully  authenti- 
cated,  and  also  a  manoscript  sketch  or 

?lan  of  various  important  parts  of  the 
'ower,  found  with  the  drawing  of  the 
machine,  have  been  laid  before  your  com* 
mittee. 

This  design  was  however  relinquished 
a  short  time  before  its  intended  execution. 
It  was  thought  more  prudent  previously 
to  ascertain  what  force  the  conspirators 
could  actually  call  togetherp  and  this  it 
was  agreed  could  best  be  done  by  con- 
vening a  public  meeting,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances 
m  a  legal  way.  The  map  of  London  was 
inspected,  and  Spa-Fields  were  selected  as 
the  most  eligible  spot,  firom  their  vicinity 
to  the  Bank  and  tibe  Tower.  Advertise- 
ments were  accordingly  prepared,  and 
written  placards  circulated,  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  inflammatory  nature;  of 
one  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

<*  Britons  to  Arms  ! 

<<  The  whole  country  waits  the  signal 
<<  from  London  to  fly  to  arms!  haste»  break 
*'  open  gunsmiths  and  other  likely  places 
**  to  find  arms !  run  all  constables  who  touch 
**  a  man  of  us ;  no  rise  of  bread ;  no  Re<« 
<<  gent ;  no  Castlereagh,  off  with  their 
**  beads ;  no  placemen,  tythes,  or  endo- 
'<  sures ;  no  taxes;  no  bishops,  onhr  useless 
**  lumber!  stand  true,  or  be  slaves  &r  ever.*' 

«  N.  B.— Five  thousand  of  tbcie  bills 
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^*  are  up  in  the  town,  and  printed  oaes, 
•<  with  fiitther  particulart,  will  appear  in 
**  due  time." 

At  this  time,  if  not  before,  the  intended 
inturrection  aatumed  the  symbols  of  the 
French  revolution;  a  committee  of  public 
safety,  consisting  of  24,  was  agreed  upon, 
including  the  names  of  several  persons, 
extremely  unlikely  to  lend  themselves  to 
such  a  cause.  A  tri-color  flag  and  cock- 
ades were  actually  prepared ;  the  flag  was 
openly  carried  and  displayed  at  the  first 
meeting  which  took  place  in  Spa-^elds, 
on  the  1.5th  of  November.  No  acts  of 
violence  were  however  encouraged  on  that 
day,  though  some  few  instances  of  plunder 
occurred  after  the  assembly  dispersed,  but 
care  was  taken  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to 
the  8d  of  December,  by  which  time  it  was 
hoped  that  the  preparations  for  insurreo- 
tion  would  be  rally  matured.  Not  a  mo- 
ment was  lost  in  advertising  the  next  meet- 
ing, and  great  assiduity  was  employed  in 
circulating  the  inrelli|^ence  through  all 
the  great  roanufactunng  towns  in  the 
oouotry,  by  means  of  placards  and  hand- 
bills ;  endeavours  were  used  to  raise  sub- 
acripiions ;  the  expense  hitherto  incurred 
in  forwarding  the  object  of  Uie  conspi- 
racy, and  in  supporting  such  inferior 
members  of  it  as  had  relinquished  their 
trades  and  occupations  in  order  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
•cause,  having  been  hitherto  principally 
•defrayed  ^  one  individual  of  the  com- 
mittee. Flans  for  the  seduction  of  the 
soldiers  were  now  adopted  and  pursued 
with  unremitting  activity;  appesJs  were 
made  to  excite  their  sympathy,  and  induce 
them  not  to  act  against  the  insurgents ;  at- 
tempts were  made  to  inflame  their  hopes  by 
promises  of  rank  and  reward,  and  to  alarm 
their  jealousy  by  the  absurd  fiction  of  the 
actual  landing  of  a  coosiderablo  foreign 
armv,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  them. 

Ihe  barracks  were  again  reconnoitered 
with  a  view  to  attack.  The  manufacture 
of  tricolor-ribbon  was  encouraged,  with  a 
view  of  rendering  it  familiar  to  the  eyes  of 
the  public. 

Visits  were  repeated  to  those  quarters 
of  the  town,  where  the  distress  was  const* 
dered  as  the  moat  prevalent;  and  ware- 
houses along  the  river,  as  well  as  shops  in 
other  places,  which  were  known  to  contain 
arms,  combustibles,  and  clothing,  were 
examined  and  noted  down,  with  uie  view 
of  seisbg  those  articles  on  the  proper  oc- 
casion. Plans  were  also  formedfbr  seduc- 
ing the  sailors  on  the  river,  by  ofkn  of 


advancement  to  high  rank  under  the  new 
government,  and  for  seizing  and  equipping 
such  riiips  as  were  accessible.  Imme- 
diately previous  to  the  dnj  of  meeting, 
arms  were  provided  for  the  immediate  use 
of  some  of  the  persons  most  actively  en* 
gaged.  This  provision  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  the  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion,  as  they  felt  confident  that  if  it  should 
be  successful  for  two  hours,  as  many  ama 
might  be  procured  as  would  be  necessary, 
from  the  dep6ts  and  gunsmiths  sbops^ 
which  had  been  reconnoitred  with  that 
view. 

Your  Committee  have  further  received 
undoubted  information  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pike  heads  had  been  ordered  of  one 
individual,  and  860  actually  made  by  lum, 
and  delivered  and  paid  for.  It  was  also 
undoubtedly  intended  to  liberate  the  pri- 
soners in  the  prindple  gaols  in  or  about 
the  metropolis,  in  tne  hope  of  their  con- 
currence and  assistance  in  the  intended 
insurrection.  Addresses  were  introduced 
into  some  of  those  prisons,  and  recom- 
mended to  be  communicated  to  others,  in 
whidi  the  persons  confined  were  invited, 
in  the  name  of  the  tri-colored  committee, 
to  rally  round  the  tri-colored  standard, 
which  would  be  erected  on  Monday,  De- 
cember the  2d,  and  to  wear  tri-colored 
cockades  themselves.  It  was  promised 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  liberated  by 
force,  and  arms  were  stated  to  be  provided 
for  them,  and  they  were  directed  to  be 
ready  to  assist  in  overpowering  the  turn- 
keys. A  waggon  was  hired  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  in  which  the  flagi  and 
banner  or  standard,  whidi  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  together  with  soioe  am- 
munition, were  secretly  ooiiveyed  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  From  this  wmgotif  be- 
fore the  ostensible  business  of^e  dav 
commenced,  m  the  othw  part  of  the  field, 
the  most  inflammatory  speeches  were  de« 
livered,  tending  directly  to  excite  insur- 
rection, concluded  by  an  appeal  to  the 
multitude  assembled,  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  redreu  their  own  grievances. 
A  tri-color  cockade  was  then  exhibited, 
and  the  tri*coIor  flag  was  displayed^  and  a 
number  of  persons  followed  it  oiit  of  the 
field. 

The  direction  which  they  took  was 
towards  that  part  of  thr  town  previously 
designed ;  gunsmiths  #hops  were  broken 
open,  addresses  and  ^fiers  were  made  to 
the  soldiers  at  the  Tower  to  induce  them 
to  open  the  gates;  but  from  the  failure  of 
the  numbers  expected  to  join  the  insur- 
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gents,  no  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
gale&  An  attack  was  however  made 
iipon  the  city  magistrates  assembled  io  the 
Royal  Exchange,  a  shot  fired,  and  a  tri* 
color  flag  and  cockade  openly  displayed 
and  seised  on  the  offender. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transactions 
of  the  2d  of  December,  your  Committeeare 
firmly  persuaded,  that,  however  improba- 
ble the  success  of  such  a  plan  may  appear, 
it  ryet  was  deliberately  premeditated  by 
desperate  men,  who  calculated  without 
TeasonaUe  ground  upon  defection  in  their 
opposers,  and  upon  active  support  from 
those  multitudes,  whose  distress  they  had 
witnessed,  and  whom  they  had  vainly  in- 
atigated  to  revolt.  That  conseauently  it 
wu  [not  merely  the  sudden  ebullition  of 
the  moment,  or  the  unauthorized  attempt 
of  any  unconnected  individual. 

Your  Committee  are  further  convinced, 
that  notwithstanding  the  fiiilure  on  the  2d 
of  December,  the  same  designs  still  con- 
tinue to  be  prosecuted  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  success. 

Your  Committee  having  thus  stated  the 
ffeneral  result  of  the  evidence  whicJi  has 
been  laid  before  them,  respecting  the  state 
et  the  metropolis,  have  now  the  no  less 
painful  duty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  hss  been  passing  during 
the  same  period  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  a  subject  of  equally  momentous 
consideration.  The  first  thing  which  has 
bere  forced  itself  upon  their  observation, 
is  Ihe  widely  diffused  ramification  of  a  sys- 
tem of  clubs,  associated  profesiedly  for  the 
purpose  of  parliamentary  reform,  upon  the 
most  extended  principle  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  annual  parliaments.  These 
dubs  in  general  desisnate  themselves  by 
the  same  name  of  Hampden  clubs.  On 
the  professed  object  of  their  institution, 
they  appear  to  be  in  communication  and 
connexion  with  the  club  of  that  name  in 
London* 

It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  system  of 
these  clubs,  to  promote  an  extension  of 
clubs  of  the  same  name  and  nature,  so 
widely  as,  if  possible,  to  include  every 
village  in  the  kingdom.  The  leading 
members  are  active  in  the  circulation  of 
publications  likely  to  promote  their  object. 
Petitions,  ready  prepared,  have  been  sent 
down  from  the  metropolis  to  all  societies 
in  the  country  disposed  to  receive  them. 
The  communication  between  these  clubs 
takes  place  by  the  mission  of  delegates ; 
delegates  from  these  clubs  in  the  country, 

bave  vspmUed  io  liondoOf  and  are  ex- 
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pected  to  assemble  again  early  in  March. 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  object  of  these 
clubs  in  general,  your  Committee  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  from  information  on 
which  they  place  full  reliance,  that  in  fa^ 
the  greater  number  of  them,  and  particu« 
larly  in  those  which  are  established  in  the 
great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Derbyshire,  and  which  are  composed 
of  the  lower  order  of  artizans,  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  is  the  object  expected 
and  avowed. 

Your  Committee  find,  from  equally  un* 
doubted  information,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Spencean  clubs  have  been  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  country,  either  by  the 
extension  of  similar  societies,  or  more  fre- 
quently by  the  intervention  of  missionaries 
or  delegates,  whose  business  it  is  to  pro- 
pa^te  those  doctrines  throughout  every 
society  to  which  they  have  access :  it  is 
the  universal  practice  of  these  societies,  to 
require  from  the  members  a  small  weekly 
subscription,  which  provides  a  fund  for  the 
expenses  of  these  missionaries,  and  also  for 
the  purchase  of  seditious  tracts,  which  are 
read  and  commented  on  at  their  meetings. 
Some  of  these  tracts,  now  before  your 
committee,  inculcate  in  the  most  artful 
manner,  the  necessity  of  overturning  what 
they  call  **  the  privileged  class,'*  as  distin- 
guished from  the  people,  who  are  described 
as  consbting  of  labourers,  artizans,  trades- 
men, and  every  profession  useful  to  so^ 
ciety.  A  new  order  is  declared  to  be  the 
will  of  the  people ;  rebellion  is  justified  by 
the  assertion  tnat  a  nation  cannot  be  a  re- 
bel ;  and  all  religion  is  disavowed,  as  well 
as  loyalty,  by  the  assertion,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "  would  you  live  without 
gods  or  kings,'*'^  *<  we  abjure  tyranny  of 
every  kind." 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  these  societies*  to  prepare 
the  minus  of  the  people  for  the  destruction 
of  the  present  frame  of  society,  by  under- 
mining not  only  their  habits  of  decent 
and  regular^subordination,  but  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion.  Your 
Committee  find,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
very  numerous  society,  in  the  parts  above 
referred  to,  of  whose  proceedings  they  have 
obtained  an  account,  in  which  some  of  the 
leading  speakers  do  not  openly  avow  the 
most  seditious  opinions,  and  do  not  excite 
their  hearers  to  be  prepared  for  actual  in- 
surrection. Topics  for  discussion  are  se- 
lected with  this  view :  amongst  others,  the 
qucstiooi  whether  the  jacobin  or  the  loyalist 
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wat  the  best  friend  to  his  countrv  ?  Even 
where  petitioning  is  recommended^  it  is 
proposed  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  an  immense  number  of  delegates 
attending  in  London  at  the  same  time,  in 
several  parties,  attached  to  each  petition, 
as  might  induce  an  effort  to  obtain  by  force 
whatever  they  demanded.  A  general  idea 
seetns  prevalent  among  those  who  compose 
these  societies,  that  some  fixed  day,  at  no 
very  great  distance,  is  to  be  appointed  for 
a  general  rising.  They  have  been  taught 
to  look  to  the  meetings  in  London  as  the 
signal  for  their  operations*  and  have  been 
ID  the  habit  of  adjourning  their  own  assem- 
blies simultaneously  to  the  same  day ;  and 
it  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  comnioD 
interest  which  they  feel,  if  aot  of  the  con- 
nexion which  is  rormed  with  those  most 
Implicated  in  the  outrages  committed  in 
the  metropolis,  that  about  Manchester  and 
some  other  places,  the  greatest  exultation 
was  manifested  previous  to  the  meeting  in 
Spa-Fields  on  tne  2nd  of  December;  and 
the  taking  of  the  Tower,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Bank,  were  publicly  and  confidently 
predicted.  The  news  of  the  result  was 
impatiently  expected,  the  roads  were 
crowded  during  the  night  with  a  number 
of  persons,  man^  of  them  delegates  from 
the  different  societies  in  the  country,  wait- 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  coach,  and 
the  disappointment  was  not  concealed, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  riot  had 
been  quelled  without  much  serious  or  ex- 
tensive mischief. 

It  appears,  that  the  confidence  of  the 
disaffected  is  such,  that  they  represent  the 
numbers  enrolled  as  amounting  to  several 
hundred  thousand,  and  that  their  societies 
are  daily  increasing;  that  in  their  lists 
they  distinguish  by  particular  marks  those 
among  their  subscribers  who  are  able  bo- 
died men,  and  readv  to  act  when  required ; 
and  that  they  also  keep  a  list  of  those  who 
refuse  to  join  them  in  what  they  call  a 
**  black  book,*'  and  threaten  vengeance 
against  these  persons  when  the  general  in- 
surrection shall  take  place.  In  some  parts 
of  one  populous  county,  where  nearly 
every  viUage  has  already  its  Hampden  dub, 
the  members  make  it  no  secret  that  they 
consider  themselves  as  of  no  other  use 
than  as  being  ready  to  act  whenever  they 
are  called  upon ;  on  their  admission  they 
are  said  to  be  listed,  and  receive  a  secret 
card  with  the  words  "  Be  Ready,  Be 
Steady.** 

The  habits  and  manners  of  these  per- 
sons seem  entirely  changed ;  they  already 


calculate  upon  the  share  of  land  which 
each  is  to  possess,  and  point  out  the  ctes- 
truction  of  the  churches,  as  the  necessary 
consequenceof  their  success.  It  appears 
that  preparations  are  in  progress,  in  several 
places,  for  providing  arms;  the  demand 
upon  gunsmiths,  for  every  species  of  fire 
arms,  &m  been  beyond  all  K>rmer  example ; 
the  intention  is  professed,  of  having  re* 
course  for  a  still  larger  supply  to  uose 
towns  where  arms  are  Boanufactufed,  and 
where  they  are  to  be  obtained  at  a  very 
low  rate,  from  the  general  cheapness  of 
labour  at  this  time ;  or  in  case  of  necessity 
they  are  to  be  seized  by^fiiroe.  The  fa- 
cility of  converting  implements  of  hu»» 
bandry  into  offensive  weapons,  hasbeea  sos^ 
gested;  and  persons  bare  been  sent  to  oE* 
serve  the  state  of  particular  places,  wbera 
depots  of  arms  for  the  publio  service  were 
supposed  to  have  been  formed. 

I  our  Committee,  find  that  a  system  of 
secret  association  haa  been  estended  to 
the  manufacturipg  populatioii  of  Glasgow, 
and  some  other  populous  towns  of  Scot- 
land; and  although  these  societiea  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  pfetext,  of 
parliamentary  reform  on  the  broadest  ba- 
sis, your  Committee  are  firmly  penuaded^ 
from  the  information  which  has  been  laid 
before  them,  that  their  ultimate  object  is 
the  overthrow  by  force  of  the  existing  fiinn 
of  government.  That  the  time  for  at* 
tempting  this  enterprise  was  to  depend  oa 
the  simuluneous  rising  of  the  disaffected 
in  England;  with  some  emissaries  from 
whom  occasional  intercourse  appears  to 
have  taken  place,  and  that  some  provisioA 
of  weapons  nas  been  made  by  this  associar 
tion. 

Your  Committee  have  now  siAmitted  te 
the  House,  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
foir,  and  not  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  result  of  their  investigation.  They 
have  thought  themselves  predoded  frooi 
inserting,  in  an  Appendix,  thembrmation 
from  which  it  is  drawn,  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  unless  it  vrere  extremely  partial 
and  incomplete,  they  covM  not  make  it 
public  without  hazarding  the  personal 
safety  of  many  usefol  and  manjr  respec- 
table individuals,  and  in  some  instanoea 
without  prejudidng  the  due  administration 
of  public  justice. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  your  Committee  to  observe, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  the  system 
of  extending  disaffection  and  secret  so- 
cieties, iu  success  has  been  ponfined  to 
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the  principle  numufiiclariog  districtSf 
where  the  cMstress  is  more  prevalent,  and 
numbera  more  easily  collected ;  and  that 
e?en  in  manysof  these  districta,  privations 
have  been  borne  with  exemplary  patience 
and  resignation,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
disaffiscted  have  been  disappointed ;  that 
few  if  any  of  the  higher  orders  or  even  of 
the  middie  dass  of  society,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  agricultural  population,  have 
lent  themselves  to  the  more  violent  of 
these  projects.  Great  allowance  must  be 
made  tor  those  who,  under  the  pressure 
of  urgent  distress,  have  been  led  to  listen 
to  plausible  and  confident  demagogues, 
in  the  expectation  of  immediate  relief. 
It  is  lo  be  hoped,  that  many  of  those  who 
have  engaged,. to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
projects  ^  the  disaffixtcd,  but  in  whom 
the  principles  of  moral  and  religious  duty 
have  not  been  extinguished  or  perverted 
bjr  the  most  profane  and  miserable  so- 
phistry, would  withdraw  themselves  be- 
fore those  projects  were  pushed  to  actual 
insurrection. 

But,  with  all  these  allowances,  your 
Coounittee  cannot  contemplate  the  acti- 
^ty  and  arts  of  the  leaders  in  this  conspi- 
ncy,  and  the  numbers  whom  they  have 
alresidv  seduced,  and  may  seduce;  the 
oaUis  by  which  many  of  them  are  bound 
together ;  the  means  suggested  and  pre- 
pared for  the  forcible  attamment  of  tneir 
oblects ;  the  nature  of  the  objects  them- 
ae^es,  which  are  not  onl^  the  overthrow 
of  aU  the  political  institutions  of  the  king- 
dom, but  also  such  a  subversion  of  the 
rights  and  principles  of  property,  as  must 
secessarily  lead  to  seneral  confusion, 
plunder,  and  bloodshed;  without  submit- 
thig,  to  the  Bsost  serious  attention  of  the 
House,  the  dangers  which  exist,  and 
which  the  utmost  vigilance  of  government, 
iwder  the  existing  laws,  has  neen  found 
inadequate  to  prevent. 

19th  February,  1817. 

The  Beport  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  taken  mto  consideration  on  Monday. 

MOTIOH  vox  APPOINTING  A  COM- 
MITTKX     RBLATINO     TO    THB      BaNK.] 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grenfell,  the 
Petitions  for  retrenchment  and  economy 
presented  from  Uie  county  of  Cornwall, 
and  from  the  lord  mavor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council  of  tne  city  of  London, 
were  entered  as  read. 

Mr.  GrwfkU  rose  and  observed,  that 
nfter  the  numerous  petitions  presented  to 


the  House  from  every  part  of  the  eoun» 
try  in  favour  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, he  felt  himself  perfectly  jufitified  in 
endeavouring  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  source  of  financial  im- 
provemeots,  namely,  the  contracts  and 
engsgements  between  the  public  and  the 
bank  of  England.  During  the  last  ses* 
sion  of  parliament  he  had  taken  frequent 
opportunities  of  calling  their  attention  to 
that  important  topic,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  discussions  arising  thereon,  consi* 
derable  savines  had  been  eflfected,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  same  principle  might  be 
still  further  pursued,  without  contracting 
the  fair  and  equitable  profits  of  that  great, 
and  he  would  call  it,  that  valuable  na- 
tional establishment.  For  this  purpose,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  propose  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee,  to  enter  into 
the  whole  of  this  important  subject,  for 
without  a  select  committee,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  investigate  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  intricate  concerns  of  the 
several  arrangements  made  between  the 
government  and  the  bank ;  and  this  it  waa 
competent  for  them  to  eibct,  without  in- 
terfering, in  the  remotest  degree,  with  the 
multifarious  concerns  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. In  undertaking  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  measure,  he  proposed,  first, 
to  give  a  general  review  of  some  previoua 
proceedings ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to 
state  what  further  retrenchments  this 
subject  was  capable  of  affording.  When 
first  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  consideration,  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  an  irritable,  if  not  a  hostile 
feeling,  on  the  part  of  a  ^eij  respectable 
set  of  men,  the  bank  directors,  for  whom 
in  their  individual  capacity,  he  entertained 
the  highest  possible  respect.  This  feel- 
ing, however,  could  not  prevent  him  from 
fulfilling  his  doty  towards  the  public,  and 
endeavouring  to  limit  the  exorbitant  pro- 
fits of  those  who  have,  for  many  years^ 
been  deriving  gain  from  the  public,  far 
beyond  what  their  services  justified ;  not 
desiring,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  before 
observad,  to  deprive  them  of  a  fair,  equita- 
ble, and  even  liberal  remuneration.  He 
stated  that,  in  the  year  1797,  just  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  restriction  act  waa 
passed,  the  affiurs  of  the  bank  were  inves- 
tigated by  a  committee  of  secrecy,  which 
was  the  first  occurrence  of  thac  nature 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  original 
firant  of  the  charter,  in  the  year  ]694w 
It  then  appeared,  that  for  near  a  century, 
the  only  profiU  derived  to  the  bank  pr<H 
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trietors  were  dividends,  sometimes  as 
igh  as  9  per  cent.,  at  other  times  as  low 
as  4^ ;  making  an  average  of  6}^  per  cent. ; 
but  there  was  nothing  like  a  bonus^  or  an 
increase  of  capital  during  that  period. 
By  the  same  investigation  it  also  ap- 
peared, that  there  had  accumulated  in  the 
lands  of  the  bank  a  surplus  of  undivided 
profits  to  the  amount  of  3,800,000/.  which, 
fidded  to  their  fund  of  1 1 ,600,000/.  made 
a  grand  total  in  their  hands  of  15,4<X),000/. 
liVith  this  capital  the  bank  started  with 
the  restriction  act,  and  enormous  profits 
were  the  consequence.  The  first  consi- 
deration was  the  rate  of  management  of 
the  public  debt,  which  was  exorbitant  in  a 
degree,  such  as  the  history  of  no  other 
banking  or  commercial  establishment 
could  present.  The  profits  of  the  banks 
of  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  or  Hamburg,  sunk 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  bank  of  England  for  the  last 
twenty  years*  In  proof  of  this  he  stated 
a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  and 
which,  as  being  himself  a  bank  proprietor, 
he  was  enabled  to  verify,  namely,  that  the 
profits  of  the  bank  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  addition  to  the  usual  dividend  of 
seven  per  cent,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
27  millions.  He  defied  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  or  any  of  the  hon.  bank 
directors  then  present,  to  dispute  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  statement. 

In  giving  this  exposition  of  the  profits 
of  the  bank  of  England  in  their  engage- 
ments with  the  public,  he  begged  leave  to 
state,  once  for  all,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  impute  any  censure  to  the  bank  that 
made  these  gains;  he  found  fault  only 
with  the  government  that  tolerated  them. 
For,  besides  the  natural  desire  of  gain 
that  belonged  to  man  in  every  relation  in 
life,  the  bank  directors  were  bound  by 
oath  to  exert  themselves  on  every  occa- 
ftion  to  improve  the  property  of  their  con- 
stituents ;  hut  he  trusted  that  the  ardour 
that  animated  the  directors,  and  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  their  exertions  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  would  induce  the 
House,  in  its  turn,  to  consider  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  Much  of  these 
enormous  profits  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  which  their  command  of 
money  gave  the  bank  directors  over  every 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  their  pe- 
cuniary negociations ;  and  when  this  was 
properly  considered,  he  would  naturally 
expect  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 

Eosite  would  not  make  any  opposition  to 
it  motion  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 


the  bmlt  afiairs,  as  it  would  thereby  ren« 
der  him  in  future  less  dependent  on  the 
directors.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  and 
that  many  of  those  who  usually  voted  with 
the  minister  on  such  occasions  were,  he 
was  convinced,  desirous  of  terminating 
the  present  system,  he  still  feared  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  throw  off 
the  trammels  which  time  or  influence  had 
imposed  on  him.  It  was  idnpossible  td 
deny  that  the  bank  had,  on  many  occa^ 
sions,  afforded  great  accommodations  to  the 
public ;  but  it  should  likewise  be  consi- 
dered, that  it  was  the  public  that  had  ena- 
bled the  bank  to  grant  the  accommodation, 
by  means  of  the  restriction  act.  But  even 
these  very  accommodations  were  sources 
of  new  profits,  obtained  by  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  directors  over  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  all  pecuniary 
arrangements.  This  influence  had  ma- 
nifested itself  in  many  instances;  and  no 
one  could  look  at  it  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  such  a  control  over  the  concerns 
of  government  was  in  its  qature  unfit  and 
anomalous,  and  in  its  consequences  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous.  Statements  to 
this  effect  had  been  freouently  made  in 
the  House ;  but  motions  rounded  on  them 
always  encountered  opposition,  more  re- 
markable for  its  taciturnity,  and  formida« 
ble  by  the  votes  of  the  six  honourable 
bank  airectors,  than  for  the  arguments  ad« 
vanced  on  the  question.  It  had  bejen  said, 
indeed,  that  the  statements  were  exagge- 
rated ;  but  no  proofs  were  ever  advanced 
in  support  of  the  allegation^  and  when  he, 
and  his  friends  on  the  saoie  side  of  the 
question,  complained  of  the  exorbitant 
charge  of  300,000/.  for  management,  the 
hon.  directors  said,  that  the  bank  indeed 
was  extremely  moderate,  being  satisfied 
with  only  Id.  in  every  100/.  But  let  it 
be  considered,  that  this  7e/.  was  levied  an- 
nually, upon  an  amount  of  debt  which  he 
almost  shuddered  to  mention— on  no  less 
than  800  millions  of  pounds  sterling  I  The 
real  quebtion,  however,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  was,  whether  the  na- 
ture of  the  service,  and  the  risk  run  by  the 
bank,  were  such  as  enabled  it  to  receive 
a  yearly  sum,  which,  in  November  last', 
amounted  to  282,000/.  This  could  be 
considered  in  a  committee  only,  where  he 
should  be  glad  to  encounter  the  hon.  di- 
rectors in  fair  discussion,  and  where,  he 
trusted,  he  should  be  enabled  to  prove 
that  the  services  of  the  bank  would  be 
liberally  remunerated  by  half  their  present 
profits,  or  by  sbout  150|0WM«  a  year. 
(3  G) 
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There  was  another  source  of  immense 
pro6ts  to  the  bank»  namely,  the  sums  of 
public  money  that  have  accuroulatedi  and 
were  now  Jying  in  their  hands.  The 
amount  of  these  within  the  last  twenty 
years  was  seldom  less  than  nine  millions, 
and  not  unfrequently  exceeded  fifteen 
millions,  the  average  being  |about  1 1  mil- 
lions. This  money,  locked  up  from  pub- 
lic use,  caused  a  loss  to  the  public  of 
about  5  or  600,000/.  annually,  producing 
an  equal  profit  to  the  bank.  When  this 
abuse  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been 
complained  of,  and  an  account  was  demand- 
ed of  the  sums  of  money  so  accumulated^ 
what  was  the  conduct  of  the  bank  direc- 
tors I  They  prevented  for  a  few  days  the 
E reduction  of  the  account ;  and  an  hon. 
ank  director  opposite  had  asserted,  that 
the  money  was  not  serviceable  to  the 
bank ;  but  notwithstanding  this  assertion, 
the  gentlemen  were  very  unwilling  to  part 
with  it.  They  endeavoured  then  to  ex- 
cite alarm,  and  spoke  of  the  danger  likely 
to  result  to  the  public  credit  from  such 
discussions ;  but  he  knew  of  no  injury  such 
discussions  could  create  to  the  credit  of 
government,  but  the  proofs  they  afforded 
of  what  was  well  expressed  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  an  hon*  and  learned  gentle- 
man, whose  absence  from  that  House 
must  be  regretted  by  every  one  [Hear, 
Lear  !],  wbo  had  called  it  *<  a  profligate 
profusion  on  the  part  of  government,  and 
an  inordinate  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  of  Englana,  without  an  example  in 
the  financial  history  of  this  or  of  any  other 
country." 

With  respect  to  the  opposition  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  it  had  hitherto  been 
more  famed  for  the  votes  which  he  had 
obtained  than  the  arguments  he  had  used. 
It  was  true  indeed  that  every  time  he  had 
brought  forward  any  question  with  regard 
to  the  transactions  between  government 
and  the  bank,  he  had  been,  on  a  division 
of  the  House,  successfully  opposed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  But  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  state,  that  it  was  not  by  the 
mere  vote  of  the  day  that  similar  questions 
of  this  or  any  other  House  of  parliament 
were  ultimately  decided.  Such  questions 
were,  when  first  proposed,  frequently  re- 
sisted and  rejected,  and  yet  aAerwards, 
and  that  within  a  short  period,  acted  on. 
There  were  many  instances  of  this  kind 
which  lie  could  easily  bring  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House.  He  would,  on  the 
present  occasion,  however,  confine  him- 
•elf  to  stating  ia  detail  the  aaviogs  and 
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retrenchments  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  discussions  were  begun,  on  the 
propositions  submitted  by  him  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  arrangements  between  the  go« 
vernment  and  the  bank,  that  is  within  the 
last  two  sessions,  or  within  the  last  twenty 
months.  The  first  proposition  submitted 
by  him  to  the  House,  in  the  session  be- 
fore last,  was  a  motion  for  the  production, 
of  accounts  and  papers,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  amount  of  the  public 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  an4 
the  terms  of  the  existing  contracts  be- 
tween government  and  the  bank,  under 
which  the  bank  were  paid  for  transacting 
the  business  of  the  public.  Nothing 
could  be  more  just,  than  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  right  of  the  public  as  one 
of  the  parties,  should  receive  every  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  One  would  have 
supposed,  that  a  proposition  bo  reasonable 
in  itself,  so  well  calculated  to  produce 
practical  good,  would  have  instantly  have 
been  acceded  to  by  the  rieht  hon.  gen- 
tleman, as  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
the  public  purse.  He  resbted  it,  how- 
ever, and  the  proposition  was  rejected. 
But  what  happened?  Within  one  week 
after  the  rejection  of  the  proposition,  and 
when  he  had  come  to  a  determination 
again  to  submit  it  for  the  re-consideration 
of  the  House,  did  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man come  down  to  the  House,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank— to  his  own  credit 
—though  he  was  sorry  to  add  it  was  a 
solitary  instance -— gave  his  acquies- 
cence ;  and  thus  the  same  measure  was 
carried  on  the  26th,  which  had  been  re- 
jected on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 
But  how  often  was  it  not  known  to  hap- 
pen, that  resistance  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  was  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  concession.  The  ri^ht  hon. 
gentleman,  in  the  session  before  last,  had 
submitted  to  the  House  an  act  imposing 
an  additional  duty  to  the  existing  stamp 
duties.  The  bank  of  England  had,  for 
their  own  accommodation,  been  allowed  to 
issue  paper  without  any  stamp,  and  in  lien 
of  the  duties,  they  paid  to  the  public  a  sum 
known  by  the  name  of  the  bank  composi- 
tion. From  1799  to  1815,  this  composi- 
tion had  been  any  thing  but  what  it  ought 
to  have  been,  that  is,  a  full  and  fair  equi- 
vslent  for  the  sums  which  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  commis- 
sioners of  stamps,  as  the  duties  for  the 
paper  in  circulation.  When  his  noble 
friend^  the  member  for  Laoarkshlre  (lord 
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A.  Hamilton] 9  firat  asked  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  what  additional  sum  it  was  pro* 
posed  that  the  bank  should  pay,  iie  an- 
swered it  would  be  proposed  to  make  the 
bank  pa]^  such  an  audition  to  the  existing 
composition,  which  was  42,000/.  as  would 
be  found  to  correspond  to — what  I — The 
increase  on  the  amount  of  their  notes  in 
circulation  I    No— but  to  the  increase  of 
the  stamp  duty — abandoning  in  this  man- 
ner the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1799i  and  following  up  that  adopted  by 
lord  Sidmouth  in  1804,  and  losing  sight 
of  the  increase  of  the  notes  in  circulation. 
A  Tariety  of  discussions  took  place  day 
after  day  on  thb  subject.    He  had  shown 
to  the  House,  that  according  to  calcula- 
tions, for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  responsible  the  bank  had 
put  into  their  pocket*  since  the  arrange- 
ment of  lord  Sidmouth  in  1804,  when  Mr. 
Pitt's  principle  was  abandoned,  a  sum  of 
money  to  which  the  public  were  entitled, 
to  the  amount  of  555,000/.     The  right 
faon.  gentleman  though,  when  first  ques- 
tioned by  his  noble  friend,  he  had  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arrangement  of  1804,  after- 
wards, when  obliged  to  give  way,  said,  he 
had  always  intended  to  act  in  this  busi- 
ness as  he  afterwards  did.     However,  it 
was  comparatively  of  little  consequence 
how  a  beneficial  result  to  the  public  was 
produced;  it  was  enough  that  it  was  pro- 
duced.   In  the  first  of  the  two  years  after 
a  new  arrangement  the  public  received 
from  the  bank  87,500/.,  and  in  the  second 
year  91,000/.,  being  an  increase  of  41,000/. 
However,  were  he  to  state  the  advantage 
to  the  public  by  the  new  arrangement  at 
S5,000i.  only,  it  was  an  object  in  the  pre- 
sent times  of  pressure  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance. 

The  next  subject  to  which  he  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  the  depo- 
sits of  public  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank.  They  could  not  all  but  recollect 
the  very  taunting  manner  in  which,  in 
the  session  before  last,  what  he  said  had 
been  received,  not  by  the  directors  of  the 
bank  only,  but  also  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  had  resisted  his  mo- 
tion for  the  production  of  accounts,  to 
«ee  the  amount  of  the  balances.  On  that 
occasion  a  bank  director,  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  Baring), 
^hom  he  was  happy  to  see  below  him, 
returned  from  his  foreign  mission,  had 
then  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  bank  deriv- 
ing any  considerabje  adrantage  from  the 


balances  of  the  public  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  bank ;    and  when   ne  moved  for 
papers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tho 
enormous  amount  of  these  balances,  he 
was  opposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
But   what   happened    afterwards?     The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  laid  their  heads  toge- 
ther, and  the  bank  agreed  to  advance  go- 
vernment the  sum  of  6,000,000/.  at  one 
per  cent,  less  than  the  ordinary  interest, 
beingasavine of  60,000/.  on  the  6,000,000/. 
However,  this  formed  only  a  part  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  public.      In- 
stead of  paying  4  per  cent,  on  six  mil- 
lions, he  thought  as  the  bank  were  only 
lending  to  the  public  their  own  money  the 
public  ought  to  pay  nothing  fur  it.    He 
therefore  had   moved  an  amendment  to 
the  proposition  submitted  to  the  House  oa 
that  occasion.    But  hardly  was  this  over, 
when  the   chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
came  forward  with  a  new  arrangement,  by 
ivhich  other  three  millions  were  to  be  lent 
by  the  bank,  at  an  interest  of  8  per  cent.» 
equivalent  to  another  saving  or  60,000/. 
Another  sum  of  25,000/.  had  been  ob- 
tained as  interest  on  500,000/.    of  un- 
claimed dividends.    Thus  there  had  beea 
first  obtained  60,000/.,  being  1  per  cent, 
on  the  loan  of  6  millions;   then  60,000/.» 
being  2  per  cent,  on  3  millions ;  and  next 
25,000/.   interest   on    500,000/.    of  un- 
claimed    dividends,     making     together 
145,000/.,  to  which,  if  they  added  85,000/. 
for  additional  stamp  duties  obtained,  they 
would  arrive   at  the    sum    of  180,000/. 
which  had  been  saved,  it  might  be  im- 
proper to  say  in  consequence  of  these  dis- 
cussions, but  certainly  since  these  discus-- 
sions  had  taken  place.    But  whether  this 
advantage  was  due  to  the  discussions  in 
that  House,  or  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  generosity 
and  liberality  of  the  bank  directors,  or  an 
awakened  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  bank,  but  which  had  been  asleep  for 
twenty  years,  he  would  leave  to  the  House 
to  determine. 

Having  thus  shown  the  House  that  sav- 
ings had  been  realized  to  the  amount 
of  180,000/.,  he  might  be  asked,  perhaps, 
whether  he  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  to 
what  objects  a  committee  could  apply  it- 
self, if  the  motion  were  to  be  carried 
Appreciating  the  value  to  the  public  of  all 
savings,  particularly  at  this  moment  of 
public  pressure,  he  would  answer  to  such 
question,  that  he  could  not  he  satisfied 
with  what  was  done,  until  full  and  ample 
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justice  should  be  done  to  the  public.     It 
remained  for  him,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  bources  of  further  retrenchment  which 
be  had  in  contemplation,  and  the  objects 
with  which  the  committee  would  have  to 
occupy  itself,  if  the  motion  should  be  car- 
ried.   The  first  great  source  remaining  of 
farther  economy  was,  to  regulate  the  de* 
posits  of  public  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank ;  and  the   House   would  judge  how 
far  this  kas  practicable.     The  balances  on 
these  deposits  were  pretty  much  the  same 
x)ow  as  they  had  been  for  the  la^t  ten 
years :     he  should  call  the  present  ag- 
gregate amount  eleven  millions*       This 
produced  a  loss  to  the  public  of  550,000/. 
^rom  this  sum  there  would  be  to  be  de- 
ducted 150,000/.,    fur  the  loan  of  three 
millions  in  1808  without  interest,  which 
was  advanced  on  the  specific  ground  of  the 
right  of  the  public  to  participate  in  the 
profits  the  bank  made  of  this  money.  No- 
thing since  had  passed  precluding  the  pub- 
lic from  making  such  arrangement  with  the 
bank  as  the  legislature  might  deem  advi- 
sable.    If  to  the  60,000/.  being  the  one 
per  cent,  on  six  millions,  60,000/.  being 
two  per  cent,  on  three  millions,  making 
120,000/.,  they  added  150,000/.  the  whole 
would  amount  to  270,000/. ;   and,  deduct- 
ing this  sum  of  270,000/.  from  the  550,000/. 
being  the  interest  on  the  1 1  millions,  the 
aggregate    amount    of   balances,    there  I 
would  remain  a  sum  of  280,000/.,  which 
sum  the  public  were  now  losing  on  the  de- 
posits in  the  hands  of  the  bank.    This  sum 
the  bank  received  for  no  other  than  the 
insignificant  service  of  acting  as  treasur- 
ers to  the  public.     He  did,  therefore,  con-> 
fidently  look  to  this  as  a  source  of  very 
considerable  saving  to  the  public. 

The  next  object  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  committee  would  be  called  was,  the 
exorbitant  and  extravagant  rate  they 
were  paying  the  bank  for  the  management 
of  the  public  money.  On  this  subject  he 
would  not  now  enlarge.  They  would  find 
the  details  much  better  given  in  some  of 
the  parliamentary  papers  which  he  should 
meniiim;  1st,  The  report  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  1797. 2nd,  the  luminous  andable 
report  of  the  committee  on  public  income 
and  expenditufe  in  1807;  and  Sd,  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  government  and 
bank,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of 
that  report.  From  the  information  which 
these  papers  gave  them,  they  would  see, 
that  instead  of  paying  .SOO.OOO/.  to  the 
bank,  they  rug^t  to  pay  le^s  than  one  half 
of  this  sum ;  and  lie  confidently  looked  to 
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this  quarter,  therefore,  as  a  source  of  fa* 
ture  saving  to  the  amount  of  150,000/.  per 
annum.    These  were  the  two  great  sources 
towards  which  he  looked  for  further  savings. 
But  there  were  still  some  other  sources  of 
savings  which,  though  small  in  themselves, 
on  principle  he  thought  they  could  not  well 
overlook ;  and  in  this  opinion  be  was  the 
more  confirmed,  particularly  as  since  he 
had  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  had  very 
properly  assisted  in  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  savings  of  thousands  and  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year ;  for  instance,  the  dis* 
cussion  last  year  respecting  the  reductioa 
of  1,000/.  a  year  on  the  salary  to  the  se- 
cretaries of  the  admiralty,  and  the  discus* 
sion  respecting  the  salary  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated vice  treasurer  of  Ireland.        Since 
the    year  1722    the  bank    had  received 
charges  of  management   on  4  milions  of 
South  Sea    debt,  which  they  purchased 
from  that  company  and  added   to  their 
capital,    and    on    which  all  management 
had  ceased.     But  on  this  sum,  on  which 
there    was    no    management,    they     re- 
ceived a  greater  rate  of  allowance  than  for 
the  debt  on  whicli  they  had  the  trouble  of 
transfers  and  paying  aividends.   The  bank 
received,  too,  800/.  per  million  for  every 
loan.      This  had  amounted  since  the  war 
to  4  or  5,000/.  a  year.     The  bank,  not  sa« 
tisfied  with  Id.  in  the  100/.  for  manaeing 
the  debt,  obtained  20</.  in  the  hundred 
pounds  in  every  loan  for  doing  nothing. 
He  hoped  he  should  never  live  to  see  ano« 
ther  loan  ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  other  times  than  the  present, 
this  was  another  subject  which  would  coma 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee* 
The  last  item  was  a  charge  made  by  the 
bank  respecting  which,  if  the  bank  choae 
to  stand  on  their  chartered  rights,  he  knew 
they  could  not  be  driven  otl',  this  was  • 
charge  which  had  disgusted  the  late  Mr, 
Perceval,  and  indeed  the  very  name  of  it 
was  disgusting— the  bank  had   received 
4,000/.  a  year  ever  since  their  origin,  as 
an  allowance  for  house  expenses  for  coals, 
candles,  &c.     The  bank,  however,  did  not 
now  like  this  title,  but  till  late  years  the 
charge  had  always  gone  by    this    title. 
They  now  chose  to  call  it  **  charges  of 
management.*'      But    thev  were  already 
paid  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  public. 
There  was  no  other  management  but  that 
of  their  own  alfiirs.     The  charge  of  houite 
expenses  was  as  discreditable  to  the  bank 
as  it  was  unfair  toward*  tlie  public. 

He  had  now  gone  thiough  the  whole 
items^  and  be  had  enly  ia  conclusion  oii# 
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obsenratton  to  make*  Id  justice  to  himself, 
he  wished  to   observet  that  throughout 
these  discussions  he  had  been  actuated  by 
no  feeling  but  what  was  of  a  public  nature, 
and  proper  for  a  public  man  to  entertain. 
He  had  been  moved  hy  an  honest  care  for 
Che  interests  of  the  public*  by  a  conviction 
in  his  own  mind,  and  a  sincere,  zealous, 
ardent,  but  blameless  desire  to  contribute 
in  his  humble  sphere,  towards  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  in  the  expenditure,  and  the 
consequent  alleviation   of    the   burthens 
which  at  present  pressed  on  every  indivi- 
dual throughout    the  whole   frame    and 
fitruclure  of  society.    If,  on  any  principle 
of  public  faith,  the  bank  were  entitled  to 
bold  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sums 
they  now  obtained,  or  if  they  could  show 
that  they  were  entitled  to  a  remuneration 
to  the  extent  of  what  they  al  present  re- 
ceived, in  every  view  of  the  matter  he 
called  on  the  bank  to  come  forward  in 
support  of  the  motion  for  a  committee, 
where  alone  the  subject  could  receive  the 
proper  investigation,   the  errors^   be  ex- 
posed,  and  the    charge   of   extravagant 
charges  be  rebutted*    This  course  would 
have  the  effect  of  setting  the  subject  at 
rest,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  motions  on 
this  subject,  which  he  should  otherwise, 
while  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  never 
cease  to  bring*    He  concluded  with  mov- 
ing, **  That  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  engagements 
now  subsisting  between  the  public  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  consider  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  bank  from  its 
transactions  with  the  public,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  such  future  arrange- 
ments as  may   be  consistent  with  those 
principles  of  equity  and  good  faith  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  all  transactions    be- 
tween the  public  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon 
to  the  House." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
.  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  with  a  good  deal  of  dex- 
terity, by  making  an  appeal  to  the  bank. 
He  called  on  the  directors  of  that  estab- 
lishment to  adopt  a  manly  line  of  conduct, 
and  to  bring  under  the  closest  inspection 
oftheHouce,  ail  the  transactions  which 
that  concern  was  engaged  in.  Now,  he 
conceived,  the  onus  pruhandi  rested  on 
those  who  called  for  examination,  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  it  was  necessary  ; 
instead  of  demanding  of  thnae,  whose 
traniaaions  were- proposed  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  investigatioD,  to  advance  rea- 


sons for  refusing  their  compliance*    If  the 
transactions  between  government  and  the 
hank  had  not  been  brought  distinctly  under 
the  view  of  parliament ;    if  they  had  not 
received  as  much  consideration  as  could 
be  afforded   to  any   subject — then,    cer* 
tainly,  he  would  allow  that  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  c:irried  great  weight 
with  them.     But  he  had  himself  stated  the 
period  when  the  engagements  of  the  bank 
were  fully  considered,  and  when  they  re- 
ceived   the    approbation    of   parliumenL 
They  were  completely  entered    into,  in 
1807,  before  the   select  committee  of  fi» 
nance,  by  whom  several  useful  suggestions 
were  thrown  out.    Of  these,  Mr.  Perceval 
had'  availed  hiiDself  in  the  first  instance^ 
and     he    fthe    chancellor    of    the    exp 
chequer)    nad    always    thought     himself 
bound   to  attend  to  them,  whenever  an 
opportunity     occurred*       If    the     hoo. 
gentleman  could   show,  that  the  engage*^ 
ments  between  government  and  the  bank 
had   on  any   occasion,    assumed  such  n 
character  as  called  for  minute  parliamen- 
tary inquiry— if  a  rate  of  advantage  were 
allowed  to  the  bank,  which  justice  did  not 
warrant—- then  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  a  motion  of  this  kind.     But  he  had 
never  heard  such  a  charge  insinuated  ex« 
cept  by  the  hon.  gentleman.    He  had  ar- 
gued, that  the  profits  of  the  bank  were 
progressively  increasing.     But  it  must  ap- 
pear to  every  person  who  considered  the 
subject  fdirly,  that  the  contrary  was  the 
case,   and  that    the  profits  made  by  the 
bank  in  the  transactions  between  them  and 
the  government,  were  absolutely  decreas- 
ing, and  that  in  a  very  rapid  degree.  This 
was  very  clear,  when  the  relative  value  of 
money,  in  war  and  in  peace  was  consi- 
dered.   In  time  of  peace,  when  the  inters 
est  of  money  was  lowered,  neither  the 
bank  nor  any  other  great  body  could  make 
so  much  profit  by  the  employment  of  their 
capital,  as   in  time  of  war.      He  here 
spoke    of  profits    generally  —  those  of 
5  per  cent,   which  the  bank  had  made 
in   some   of  their  transactions  with   go- 
vernment—  as  well  as   those    of   lower 
amount*    Now,  if  they  were  able,  during 
a  period  of  war,  to  make  5  per  cent.,  the 
reduction  of  interest,  consequent  on  peace, 
must  alone  have  very  materially  lowered 
their  profits.     And  it  should  also  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  system  of  discount  had 
likewise  undergone  a  sery  great  alteration. 
The  inference  he  would  draw  from  these 
/acts  was,  that  the  arrangement  with  the 
hanky  which  two  years  ago  waa  thought 
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faivourabte  by  parliament,  must  now  be 
^considered  more  advantageous  to  the 
public  than  it  was  then.  With  respect  to 
the  employment  of  the  balances  held  by 
the  bank,  for  the  service  of  the  public,  he 
had  never  heard  a  plan  by  which,  without 
the  concurrence  ot  the  bank,  it  could  be 
carried  into  effect.  During  Mr.  Perceval's 
administration  a  plan  was  devised  for  that 
purpose,  but  it  was  abandoned ;  and,  after 
giving  it  his  utmost  consideration,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  impracticable,  unless 
the  bank  themselves  completely  concurred 
in  it.  That  plan  having  been  thrown  aside, 
Mr.  Perceval  thought  the  public  ought  to 
derive  scAne  benefit  from  the  balances 
which  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  bank,  and,  in  consequence,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made,  the  principle  of  which 
was  still  acted  on,  although  some  modifi- 
cation had  been  made  in  the  details.  By 
that  arrangement  a  sum  of  money  had  been 
borrowed,  part  of  it  without  interest,  and 
the  remainder  at  a  very  moderate  rate. 
In  the  last  year  the  bank  lent  6,000,000^. 
to  government,  at  4/.  per  cent.,  and 
S,0(X),000{.  at  an  interest  of  3/.  per  cent. 
Now,  if  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr. 
Perceval  was  calculated  to  benefit  the 
public,  he  contended,  considering  the 
difference  of  the  periods,  that  those  ar- 
rangements which  followed  were  still  more 
advantageous;  and  he  did  not  think  it 
ri^t  to  check  or  impede  this  system,  at  a 
time  when  less  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  the  public  money,  bv  the  bank,  than 
what  it  must  have  produced  when  the 
bargain  was  originally  concluded.  The 
present  time  was,  he  conceived,  ill  suited 
for  such  an  inquiry  as  that  proposed.  In 
•the  last  session  of  parliament,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  bank  should  commence 
payments  in  cash  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1818 ;  and  there  was  a  clear  understand- 
ing, that  they  should  begin  to  make  pre* 
parations  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  agree  to  an  inquiry,  which  would 
go  to  lay  open  those  arrangements  which 
Uie  bank  had  made  preparatory  to  their 
resumption  of  cash  payments.  One  of 
those  arrangements  they  were  acquainted 
with.  It  was  a  notice  to  pay  a  part  of 
their  paper,  which  had  been  issued  at 
certain  periods.  The  result  of  this  expe- 
riment was  very  well  known.  It  was 
found  that  no  very  great  dbposition  pre- 
vailed to  send  in  those  notes,  in  order  to 
obtain  cash;  and  therefore  great  encou- 
ragement was  held  out  to  the  bank  to  per- 
severe in  calling  in  notes  of  particular 


dates.    By  this  means,  before  the  time 
arrived  for  a  complete  resumption  of  cash 

Cayments,  it  was  hoped  that  there  would 
e  such  an  issue  of  specie,  as  would  pre- 
vent any  embarrassment  at  the  bank,  and 
would  remove  everv  fear  that  might  be  en- 
tertained of  a  deficiency  of  cash  in  the 
country.  When  the  House  saw  this,  he 
thought,  that,  instead  of  making  inquiries 
into  contracts,  settled  at  present  by  act  of 
parliament,  they  ought  to  await  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preparations  he  had  alluded 
to.  They  ought  not  to  harass  the  bank 
to  proceed  to  measures,  which,  he  was 
sure,  they  were  most  anxious  to  adopt, 
and  which  the  House  had  a  li^ht  to  call 
for,  when  the  proper  time  arrived.  He 
confessed,  when,  at  the  close  of  last 
session,  considerable  benefits  were  derived 
by  the  government  firom  its  transactions 
with  the  bank — when  it  was  fixed  that,  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1818,  they  should  resume 
their  payments  in  specie^he  did  not  think 
they  would  have  been  harassed  by  in- 
quiries, which  could  have  no  other  prac- 
tical effect  than  to  disturb  existing  regula- 
tions, and  to  render  the  bank  less  quick, 
and  probably  less  able,  to  commence  pay- 
ment in  cash,  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  adduced 
any  arguments,  novel  in  their  nature,  or 
which  had  not  already  been  discussed  in 
that  House,  he  should  have  entered  more 
into  detail,  tliough  with  some  personal  in- 
convenience. But  as  this  was  not  the 
case,  he  conceived  the  general  observa- 
tions he  had  made  were  sufficient  for  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  P,  Moore  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  overturned  one  of  the 
statements  made  by  his  hon.  friend,  who 
had  called  for  a  committee,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  every  tact 
he  had  laid  before  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee of  1807,  was  not  formed  by  the 
ministry  of  that  day,  but  originated  with  a 
noble  friend  of  his,  now  a  member  of  the 
other  House.  From  the  report,  of  that 
committee  much  advantage  had  been 
derived ;  but  it  did  not  go  one-tenth  so 
far  as  it  would  have  done,  if  the  state- 
ments of  his  hon.  friend  had  been  in  evi- 
dence before  that  committee.  Any  un- 
prejudiced person,  who  heard  his  hon, 
friend  bring  forward  his  statement  of  fkcts 
that  night,  could  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  would,  if  opportunity  were  given 
him,  prove  every  one.  The  vast  profit 
made  by  the  bank  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  showed  the  propriety  and  neoes- 
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•ity  of  the  inquiry  into  which  it  would  be 
the  business  of  the  committee  to  enter. 
This  corporation^  since  the  25d  of  May 
last,  had  divided  among  themselves  no  less 
a  sum  than  seven  millions  sterling.  The 
restriction  act,  which  enabled  them  to 
make  such  profits,  was  the  only  difficulty 
that  now  stood  in  the  way  of  an  advan- 
tageous arrangement  for  the  country, 
which  had  increased  its  distresses,  and 
would  enable  the  corporation  of  the  bank, 
while  it  lasted  and  was  enforced,  to  gain 
999,000^.  out  of  every  million  of  &&r 
capital. 

Mr.  Marryat  supported  the  motion  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry,  on  the  ground  of 
the  advantages  which  had  already  resulted 
from  the  consideration  given  by  the  House 
to  the  engagement  between  the  bank  and 
the  government,  and  the  discussions  to 
which  it  led.  In  1807  the  finance  com- 
mittee entered  into  an  examination  which 
led  to  a  loan  of  three  millions  from  the 
bank  to  the  country.  During  the  two 
last  sessions  of  parliament  the  attention  of 
the  House  was  repeatedly  directed  to  this 
subject ;  the  vigilance  of  the  country  was 
awakened;  the  transactions  of  the  bank 
with  the  government  became  better  un- 
derstood; and  the  result  was,  new  and 
great  advantages  gained  by  the  public. 
Surely,  this  history  of  past  results  and  pro- 
ceedings offered  fresh  inducements  to  in- 
quiry, and  urged  the  House  on  in  the 
course  which  had  already  been  so  advan- 
tageous. Nor  was  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  stop  short,  or  dread  any  evil  in 
the  appointment  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. If  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
stitute an  examination  into  subsisting  en- 
gagements and  transactions  should  find 
that  ihe  bank  was  still  indebted  to  the 
public,  and  was  in  justice  bound  to  make 
farther  contributions,  a  positive  advantage 
would  be  gained ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  result  of  its  inquiries  should  be,  that 
the  public  had  already  participated  suffi- 
ciently in  the  profits  of  this  corporation, 
he  was  sure  no  injustice  would  be  done  it 
in  demanding  more.  There  were  several 
facts  and  considerations  which  convinced 
him  that  the  former  would  be  the  case; 
that  the  profits  of  the  bank,  which  were 
enormous,  were  reaped  at  the  expense  of 
the  public ;  and  that  the  bargain  which  it 
made  with  the  nation,  for  transacting  its 
businefts,  was  far  from  being  the  best.  To 
show  that  the  services  of  this  corporation, 
in  acting  as  the  national  bankers,  were  ex- 
ceedingly overpaid,  he  mufit  appeal  to  the 


case  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  the  national  bank,  in  consideration 
of  the  balances  of  public  money  in  its 
hands,  and  the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed 
by  the  countenance  of  government,  ma* 
naged  the  public  business  for  nothing. 
He  might  still  farther,  in  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine he  wished  to  establish,  mention  the 
fact,  that  the  Globe  Assurance  Company 
offered  to  do  the  same  for  this  country 
which  the  American  national  bank  did  for 
the  United  States.    The  saving  that  might 
accrue  to  the  public  from  a  change  in  the 
present  arrangements  between  the  gofem- 
ment  and  the  bank  appeared  to  him  very 
important;   and  the  inquiry  into  its  prac- 
ticability and  extent  deserved,  in  his  mind^ 
precedence  over  most  other  questions  of 
economy.     Various  points  would  come 
before  thcf  committee  which  was  the  object 
of  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion.     The 
loans  advanced  by  the  bank  as  connected . 
with  the  bank  restriction  act,  and  its  ter- 
mination in  a  short  time,  deserved  serioua . 
consideration.     In  his    opinion,    if  the 
bank  went  on  as  it  was  doing,  no  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  could  be  anticipated* 
This  would  appear  evident  upon  the  bare 
consideration  of  the  time  when  the  restric- 
tion act  originated,  and  the  circumstancei 
that  led  to  its  adoption.    In  1797,  the  bank 
having    previously   lent    its    capital    of 
11,700,000/.  or  in  round  numbers,  twelve 
millions  to  government,  and  advanced  10 
millions  on  account  of  malt  duties,  could 
not  answer  the  demands  made  upon  it  for 
the  payment  of  its  notes,  and  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  protection  of  the  act  al- . 
luded  to.    The  bank  of  England  was  like 
every  other  corporation  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;   if  it  advanced  its  capital  to  govern- 
ment, and  thus  put  beyond  its  control  its 
means  of  answering  all  demands,  it  could 
not  make  good  its  engagements,  and  must 
be  protected  by  government.    The  fact 
accordingly  was,  that  it  could  not  pay  its 
notes  in  1797;  and  whatever  an  act  of 
parliament  might  do  in  removing  the  re- 
striction then  imposed,  it  could  not  do  so 
now,  nor  be  able  at  the  termination  of  the 
act  in  July,  1818.    It  was  as  incapable  to 
resume  cash  payments  as  ever,  and  from 
the  same  cause.     They  had    advanced 
their  capital  of  twelve  millions  to  govern- 
ment, they  had  advanced  three  miUions  in 
1808,  and  nine  millions  last  year,  making 
in  all  twenty-four  millions,  or  double*  the 
amount  of   their  capital  stock.      Their 
capital  was,  indeed,  increased  three  mil- 
lions last  session,  and  now  amounted  to 
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fifteen  ihtllions ;  but,  out  of  a  capvtal  of 
fifteen  millions,  no  corporation  could  lend 
twenty- four,  and  make  good  its  engage- 
znents.  The  act  was  to  cease  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  We  were  told  that  the  peace, 
by  opening  an  intercourge  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  would  enable  us  to  obtain  bullion, 
would  restore  credit,  equalize  exchanges, 
and  thus  prepare  the  bank  for  pacing  its 
notes  in  specie.  Peace  had  been  est  a* 
blished  now  for  nearly  two  years,  but  we 
were  no  farther  than  ever  in  our  progress 
towards  this  object.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  bank  could  only  continue  its  advances 
by  the  protection  of  the  restriction  act. 
Ir  they  continue  to  lend  to  government 
double  their  capital,  they  must  issue  more 
fiaper.  The  system  of  accommodation 
must  be  continued,  and  what  had  been 
ruinous  to  every  nation  must  prove  so  to 
this.  The  paper  would  become  govern- 
inent  paper,  and  must  depreciate  in  this 
as  in  other  countries.  While  the  war  con* 
tinued,  no  great  injury  might  result  from 
such  a  state  of  currency  ;  but  it  could  not 
be  continued  without  absolute  ruin  in  time 
of  peace,  with  .a  free  intercourse  among 
our  neighbours,  and  the  competition  of 
the  world  against  us.  With  a  depreciated 
currency,  produced  by  the  continuance  of 
the  restriction  act,  we  mu^t  be  under- 
navigated  and  undersold  in  all  our  manu- 
factures, in  all  our  commercial  transac- 
tions^ in  all  our  commodities,  in  all  our 
products,  and  in  all  branches  of  our  in- 
dustry. Thinking  that  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  profits  of  the  bank,  deserved 
inmiiry,  he  would  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  con- 
tained arguments  which  were  directed  to 
a  different  question  than  that  now  before 
the  House,  and  should  have  been  reserved 
till  July,  1818,  when  the  period  fixed  by 
parliament  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  the  subject  to  which  they  re- 
latedy  would  arrive.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Bank  would  be 
able  at  that  time  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  the 
House  and  the  country ;  and  till  the  expe- 
riment were  tried,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  instituting  an  inquiry,  especially  afler 
the  mature  deliberation  which  the  subject 
had  undergone  last  session.  The  two 
hon.  gentlemen  seemed  to  be  at  variance 
with  each  other  in  their  statements,  al- 
thouah  both  supported  the  same  measure. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
stated  that  the  bank  had  advanced  24  mil- 
lions to  govemmenti  while  ita  capiu  Iwas 


only  15,  and  that  consequently  it  could 
not  make  good  its  engagements ;  while  the 
other  hon.  mover  stated,  that  it  had  11 
millions  in  savings  or  surplus  capital,  thus 
making  its  capital  exceed  its  loans.  Thertf 
was  therefore  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  excessive  advances.  But  these 
sums  did  not  limit  the  means  of  the  bank } 
it  had  private  balances  in  its  hands  like 
other  banking  establishments.  The  whole 
amount  of  its  capital  was  not  known,  and 
could  not  be  known.  The  hon.  member 
who  brought  forward  the  present  motion, 
believed  that  it  was  very  great,  as  also  the 
amount  of  its  surplus  profits.  The  bank 
corporation  had  a  right  to  use  their  profita 
as  they  pleased,  and  might  make  advances 
as  they  thought  they  could  with  safety. 
He  rejoiced  to  see  the  period  approaching 
in  which  cash  payments  would  be  resumed, 
and  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hope, 
that  it  would  not  be  delayed  beyond  the 
time  contemplated  by  parliament.  He 
rejoiced  at  this  the  more,  as  the  interval 
between  the  withdrawing  oi^  absorbing  of 
a  great  part  of  our  excessive  circulation, 
and  the  return  to  another  state  of  cur- 
rency, must  be  a  time  of  severe  pressure, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  Eu- 
rope. The  hon.  member  who  ^poke  last 
gave  as  a  reason  for  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
fits of  the  bank,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
equal  participation  in  them  by  the  public, 
the  circumstance  that  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  of  America  transacted  the 
public  business  for  nothing.  He  (Mr, 
H.)  did  not  know  what  advantages  the 
government  of  that  country  allowed  (he 
bank :  but  to  make  the  comparison  a$  it 
ought,  the  circumstances  of  both  estab* 
lishments  should  have  been  stated.  It 
should  have  been  mentioned,  whether  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  allowed  the' 
public  three  millions  without  interest,  and 
had  paid  large  sums  for  repeated  renewals 
of  its  charter.  The  hon.  mover  had  en- 
larged on  the  great  profits  of  the  bank 
during  the  war,  and  considered  its  profits 
as  losses  to  the  public.  He  had  forgotten, 
that  other  corporations  and  societies  like- 
wise made  great  profits.  He  had  com- 
plained that  these  profits  were  made  by 
the  restriction  act,  and  recommended  a 
participation  in  these  profits,  because  they 
nad  accrued  from  the  interference  of  the 
legislature.  He  (Mr.  H.},  although  he 
allowed  these  profits  were  great,  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  legislature  to  share  in  pro- 
fits that  resulted  from  a  measare  which 
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was  enacted  not  for  profit,  but  security. 
He  objected  to  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
because  inooirj  had  ijready  tekeu  place, 
•od  none  ot  the  facts  on  which  the  present 
motion  was  grounded  were  pretended  to 
be  new*  Almost  every  account  and  every 
fact  was  before  the  committee  of  1807, 
whidi  drew  up  the  able  report,  eoibody- 
ing  almost  all  the  hon.  member's  observa- 
tions. The  Housennoney  and  other  items 
were  there  contained*  If,  in  consequence 
of  the  information  then  collected,  and  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  grounds  on 
which  the  public  could  claim  a  participa- 
tion in  bauK  profits,  no  better  bargain  was 
made  in  1808,  the  circumstances  were  less 
favourable  at  present  for  making  an  in- 
creased demand  than  then ;  and  this,  ac- 
cordingly, was  not  a  period  for  revising 
aubsisting  engagements,  with  a  view  to 
alter  thm  so  as  to  obtain  greater  advan- 
tages. That  they  had  made  large  profits 
he  did  not  deny.  At  the  time  he  formerly 
alluded  to,  government  had  pressed  for  a 
more  considerable  participation  in  these 
profits ;  but  the  bank  resisted,  and  he  was 
OMivinced  that,  if  the  demand  had  been 
persisted  in,  government  must  have  adopt- 
ed a  new  mode  of  managing  the  public 
business*  The  hon.  mover  was,  he  thought, 
doing  no  good  bv  bringing  forward  such 
transactions  as  those  into  which  he  now 
called  for  inquiry,  without  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  his  motion  in  new  circumstances. 
He  had  adduced  nothing  new ;  no  reason 
for  an  additional  advance  that  was  not  be- 
fore known  and  considered.  The  subsist- 
ing bargain  was  made  with  every  endea- 
vour to  gain  the  greatest  advantages,  and 
there  was  no  hope  of  making  any  addition 
to  them  by  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
question.  If  new  profits  could  be  stated, 
if  new  facts  could  be  brooght  forward,  he 
allowed  that  might  be  good  ground  for 
revising  the  subsisting  agreements;  but 
while  no  such  things  were  mentioned,  he 
aaw  no  reason  for  renewed  discussion,  and 
no  necessity  for  a  committee.  Specific 
motions  might  be  brought  forward  em- 
bracing specific  objects. 

Mr*  Manning  did  not  remember  these 
aubjects  being  brought  forward  on  any 
occasion,  when  he  was  not  anxious  to  give 
the  most  explicit  answer  in  his  power.  He 
thought  the  hon.  gentleman  called  for  a 
committee  without  grounding  his  motion 
on  any  substantial  reasons.  One  circum- 
stance appeared  to  him  rather  extraordi- 
nary. He  did  not  believe  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
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seditious  meetings;  he  mubt  therefore 
suppose  that  biS'  pocket  had  been 
picked  in  his  passage  to  the  House, 
4(nd  that  a  document,  which  he  had 
since  read  to  the  House,  and  which 
appeared  word  for  word  in  the  British 
Press,  on  the  11th  of  ^ao,uary,  the  verxr 
day  on  which  he  had  given  notice  of  hts 
motion,  had  thus  found  its  way  into  the 
papers.  He  cootcnded  that  the  savings 
which  had  been  efiected,  were  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  that  hoi9* 
member.  All  tlie  arrangements  which 
had  been  made,  would  have,  taken  place  if 
he  had  not  made  a  single  speech  in  that 
House.  He  understood  that  he  had  moved 
that  two  petitions  should  be  entered  as 
read,  one  from  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  other  from  the  common  council 
of  London.    There  were  passages  in  those 

Eetitions,  thanking  the  hon.  gentleman  for 
is  exertions,  and  he  bad  seen  many  pa- 
ragraphs in  various  papers,  advising  the 
insertion  of  similar  acknowledgments  in 
other  petitions.  He  repeated,  however, 
that  none  of  the  arrangements  between 
the  ffovemment  and  the  bank,  had  been 
in  the  least  influenced  by  the  efforts  of 
that  hon.  member.— With  regard  to  tlie 
question  of  stamps,  the  transaction  was 
nearly  finished  which  placed  them  on  their 
present  footing,  before  the  hon.  gentle- 
man opened  his  lips  in  parliament.  With 
regard  to  the  charges  of  management,  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  see,  that  there 
were  no  extravagant  profits  now,  compa* 
ring  those  that  were  at  present  enjoyed 
with  those  formerly  allowed.  While  the 
rate  per  million  for  management  amounted 
to  the  highest  sum,  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  650,000,000/.  The  rate 
had  been  reduced  from  450/.  per  million 
to  SOO/.  for  all  sums  not  exceeding 
600,000,000/.,  and  240/.  for  all  above:  so 
that  on  a  debt  of  800,000,000/.  the  public 
paid  little  more  than  it  did  on  a  much  lesa 
amount.  The  hon.  gentleman,  after  going 
over  other  heads  in  which  a  saving  to  the 
public  might  be  effected,  said,  he  came  to 
a  charge  the  most  disgusting  of  all,  which 
was  the  cbarse  for  house-expenses.    He 

iMr.  M.)  had  mentioned  ten  times  in  the 
louse  already,  the  origin  of  this  charge, 
and  shown  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  wuK 
an  allowance  for  house-expenses.  He 
would  now  re-state  what  he  had  formerly 
so  often  stated.  An  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  in  1721,  empowering  the  South 
Sea  Company  to  dispose  of  iSOOfiOOl.  of 
their  dividends.  The  bank  had  bought 
(2H) 
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up  4  millioDS  of  the  South  Sea  stock.  In 
1742  another  act  was  passed,  dividing 
lOOyOOO/.  of  the  interest  into  two  portions 
of  96,000/.  and  4,000^.  The  latter  sum  of 
4,000^.  got  the  name  of  house-expenses,  for 
a  reason  he  could  not  tell;  but  under  what- 
ever name  it  went,  it  belonged  to  the  bank, 
as  much  as  the  hon.  gentleman's  real  estate 
or  any  other  property  did  to  him,  and 
could  no  more  be  touched  by  the  House 
without  interfering  with  private  and  ac- 
knowledged rights.  With  regard  to  the 
excessive  issue  of  bank  paper,  complained 
of  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  he  might  quote 
the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  of  great  expe- 
rience, the  late  sir  F.  Baring,  to  show  how 
advantageous  the  bank  accommodation 
had  been  to  the  country,  and  what  a  sti- 
mulus it  had  given  to  every  branch  of 
industry  and  prosperity.  Having  shown 
'that  the  charges  of  management  were 
-lowered  as  much  as  they  could  be,  and 
that  the  balances  of  the  public  money 
cuuld  not  be  otherwise  employed,  he  con- 
•eluded  by  opposing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  supported  the  mo- 
tion. The  resolution  or  his  hon.  friend 
called  for  a  committee,  in  order  to  effect 
great  public  savings.  He  had  pointed  out 
various  items  on  which  savings  might  be 
made,  and  not  one  of  his  statements  had 
been  proved  erroneous.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  business  now  transacted  by 
the  bank  could  be  executed  for  half  the 
sum  which  was  paid  for  it,  was  it  not  in- 
cumbent on  the  House  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, bv  which  so  much  money  might 
be  saved?  The  question,  in  truth,  was 
one  more  directly  affecting  the  govern- 
ment than  the  bank;  and  unless  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  prepared  at 
once  to  deny  that  any  saving  could  be 
effected  for  the  public,  in  the  mode  of 
arranging  their  accounts  with  the  bank, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  meet  this  mo- 
tion with  a  negative. 

Alderman  C.  Smith  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  in  reply,  observed,  that  the 
main  argument  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  went  to  this,  that  the  agreement 
made  between  government  and  the  bank, 
in  1808,  was  final  and  conclusive,  and 
that  the  hands  of  the  House  were  tied 
op  fVom  making  any  further  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  uie  public,  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  accounts  or  balances. 
Mr.  Grenfell  said,  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  act  of  1806  contained  any  provision  of 


80  find  or  condurive  a  nature;  nor  did  he 
see  what  was  to  prevent  that  House,  if  a 
committee  saw  that  exorbitant  charges 
were  drawn  for  the  management  of  the 
public  debt,from  altering  er  reconstderinar 
the  subject,  with  a  view  toamore  frugal  and 
economical  arrangement.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  also  intimated,  that  no« 
Uiing  could  be  done  in  the  matter  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  bank  directors. 
This,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  the  opi- 
nion in  Downing-street,  but  he  trusted 
that  no  such  preposterous  notion  would 
be  countenanced  in  that  House,  which 
ought  to  proceed  in  the  consideration  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties most  interested  in  the  result.  A  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  what  had 
fallen  from  an  hon.  gentleman  near  him» 
on  the  subject  of  the  bank  of  America. 
Now  he  had  lately  read  a  copy  of  the 
charter  of  that  bank,  and  he  could  tell  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  contained  a 
clause,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
advances  of  public  money,  of  which  it  had 
the  benefit,  the  bank  agreed  to  pay  the 
dividends  and  manage  the  whole  national 
debt  for  nothing;  and  further,  that  the 
bank  of  America  paid,  or  agreed  to  pay,  a 
certain  stipulated  remuneration  for  tne  re- 
newal of  its  charter.  An  hon.  bank  direo* 
tor  had  said,  that  he  had  net  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  the  parties  who  were  to  be 
affected  by  the  motion ;  now,  the  contrary 
was  the  fact,  for  he  had  communicated  a 
distinct  view  of  the  nature  of  his  motion  to 
the  governor  of  the  bank  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  first  day  for  which  its  discussion 
had  been  fixed.  The  hon.  bank  director 
was  also  very  entertaining  with  his  allu- 
sions to  reforms  and  seditious  meetings. 
What  these  had  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  House,  he  would  leave  all  who 
heard  him  to  determine.  The  hon.  di- 
rector could  not,  he  supposed,  have  meant 
to  insinuate  that  he  was  a  party  to  such 
meetings,  for  no  man  regretted  them  more 
than  he  did,  or  was  a  greater  enemy  to 
those  wild,  ridiculous,  and  nonsensical 
ideas  of  reform  that  were  preached  about 
among  the  people,  or  was  more  ready  to 
support  the  constitution.  The  hon.  director 
had  said,  that  the  stamp  duty  arrangementa 
of  the  bank  had  been  matured  before  he 

tMr.  G.)  had  alluded  to  the  topic  In  that 
[ouse;  it  was,  notwithstanoing,  very 
strange,  that  when  the  matter  was  first 
touched  upon,  the  member  for  Surrey 
(Mr.  Thornton)  bad  given  a  ferydiflin^ 
ent  explanation  of  the  arrangement  firona 
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tkat  vhicfc  actaaUy  appcved  to  htfebeen 
oatered  into  by  toe  bank,  and  bad  at  tbe 
aame  tine  raaitted  tbat  prindplet  from  the 
adoption  of  which  the  puUic  oadsinoede* 
rived  80  nuch  adTanta|[ei  He  (Kir.  G.) 
had  been  alao  contiadjcted  in  the  atate^ 
nentt  that  the  baoic  deriTod  a  profit  of 
SOOfiOOL  from  the  management  of  the 
public  debt.  In  lact  hehad  not  mentioned 
the  preciae  sum  of  300,00(ML;  but  had  ge- 
nerally stated  that  it  was  near  such  a  sum, 
fcrnp  to  last  November  it  was  calculated 
at  exactlj  282»00(tf.  It  was  quite  erro- 
neous for  thehon*  director  testate  that  tbe 
pubUc  derived  an  advantage  amounting  to 
50O,O0O2»  from  the  di&rent  advances 
Bnde  by  the  bank  for  the  public  service,  at 
a  reduced  rato  of  interest ;  for  ever  since 
the  year  1746  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  advances  on  these  terms,  incon- 
aeauence  of  their  exclusive  privileges  as 
puolic  baokere,  and  they  had  continued  to 
do  the  same  for  similar  reasons  since  the 
renewal  of  the  charter.  From  a  review  of 
all  the  objections  that  he  had  heard  urged, 
h^  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  his  oriffi- 
nal  intention,  and  would  therefore  call  for 
the  decision  of  the  House  upon  the 
motion  which  he  had  the  honour  to  submit. 

Mr.  Mannings  in  explsnation,  begged 
merely  to  say,  that  he  bad  no  intention 
whatever  to  impute  to  the  hon.  gentlemaa 
the  remotest  connexion  between  his  senti- 
ments and  those  of  certain  persons  out  of 
doors.  As  to  the  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  British  Press,  of  the  11th  of 
January,  he  supposed  it  had  dropped  out 
of  the  hon.  gentleman's  pocket,  and  had 
thus  found  its  way  into  publicity. 

The  House  then  divided : 

Forthe  motion 40 

'  Against  it 90 


Majority 

HU  of  the  Minority. 
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Bankes,  H. 
Babington,T. 

BlaM-  H. 
Browne,  D. 
Bennct,  hon.  H.  O. 
Brand,  T. 
Carter,  John 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Dickenson,  Wm. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
FrankfauKLRobt 
Guise,  sir  Wm« 
Ualsey,  Jos. 
Jcrvoise,  G.  P. 


JoneSy  John 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lockhart,  J.  I. 
Marr^rat,  Jos. 
Madunlosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  Henry 
Martin,  John 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Morland,  J.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Ossulston,  lord 
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Hamilton,  lord  A. 


Motion   relating    to    the   Pay- 
ments IN  Specie  by  the  Bank].  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  rose  to  submit  a  mo- 
tion, which  could  not,  he  imagined,  lead  to 
a  diversity  of  sentiment.   It  was,  <*  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  copy  of 
any  notice  given  by  the  directors  of  the 
bank  to  the  public  in  the  year  1816,  res- 
pecting any  payment  of  their  notes  in 
specie ;  also  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
specie  which  in  consequence  of  such  no- 
tice the  said  company  of  the  bank  became 
liable  to  pay  on  demand ;  and  an  account  of 
all  specie  actually  paid  in  consequence  of 
such  order,  to  the  latest  period  the  same  can 
be  made  out.''  The  noble  lord  stated,  Uiat 
his  object  in  calling  for  these  returns  was^ 
to  demonstrate  the  opinions  he  entertained 
upon  the  subject.    It  might  be  said,  that 
the  information  he  sought  ought  to  remain 
a  secret  with  the  bank  directors,    who 
were  its  proper  depositories,  and  in  whom 
the  utmost  confidence  should  be  placed. 
For  his  own  part,  he  confessed  tnat  he 
could  not  pay  implicit  confidence  in  those 
personages,  and  that  his  experience  taught 
oim  rather  to  distrust  their  proceedings. 
The  noble  lord,  in  illustration  of  hia  opi- 
nion, adverted  to  the  evidence  given  by 
certain  of  the  directors  before  the  bullion 
committee,  who  broadly  a£Brmed,  that  it 
was  immaterial  to  the   nank,  whether  the 
restriction  was  continued  in  perpetuity,  or 
at  once  withdrawn.  In  calling  the  attention 
of  tbe  House  to  this  subject,  he  did  so 
from  a  conscientious  feeling,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  connected  with 
the  affiiirs  of  the  bank.    His  own  expe- 
rience convinced  him  that  the  interestand 
prosperity  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  and 
those  of  the  country,  were  mutually  con- 
nected, hut  acted  upon  in  an  inverse  ratio* 
The  prosperity  of  the  bank  always  kept 
pace  with  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
The  one  decreased  as  the  other  advanced* 
and  so  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect 
would  continue  as  long    as  the  present 
mode  of  management  was  protected.    The 
entire  regulation  of  the  bank  affairs  should 
not  be  vested  in  the.  directors,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  interposition  of  that  House 
in  behalf  of  the  public     The  noble  lord 
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proceeded  to  point  out  the  baneful  effects 
that  were  endured  by  the  public  from  the 
influence  of  the  bank  upon  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  which  was  at  one 
moment  greatly  augmented,  and  then  sud- 
denly withdrawn  by  the  operation  of  the 
issue  or  recall  of  paper  money.  Admitting 
that  bank  paper  bad  not  been  depreciated, 
was  there  no  evil  in  the  fluctuation  which 
was  incidental  to  the  present  course  of 
things  ?  Was  the  transition  of  price,  in  the 
articles  of  life,  no  evil  for  the  public  ?  Or 
had  it  not  produced  the  greater  part  of 
the  distress  which  all  now  deplored?  He 
would  ask^  whether  the  country  had  not 
borrowed  money  at  a  rate  of  I5s.  in  the 
pound,  and  was  now  paying  it  at  a  rate  of 
2Qf.  ?  His  present  object  was  merely  to 
seek  information,  and  he  only  requireci  the 
addition  of  dates  and  sums  to  the  informa- 
tion already  communicated  to  the  public. 
He  was  far  from  requiring  any  improper 
interference  with  the  concerns  of  the  bank; 
he  merely  wished  to  protect  the  public 
from  a  serious  loss  in  the  management  of 
its  general  accounts.  The  noble  lord  con- 
duded  by  putting  the  motion  with  which 
he  set  out. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  fur  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  at  the  bank.  As  to  the 
motion  before  the  House,  nothing,  in  his 
opinion,  could  be  more  improper  than  any 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  House  into  the 
preliminary  means  by  which  the  bank 
prepared  to  carry  its  intention  of  resuming 
cash  payments  into  effect.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  bank  could  at  any  time  re- 
sume those  payments,  without  being  fur- 
nished with  ample  treasure  for  the  purpose. 
The  particular  transaction  to  which  the  no- 
blelord's  motion,  referredwashighly  credita- 
ble to  thebank,  for  it  showed  the  sincere  dis- 
position of  the  directors  to  pay  in  specie 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Their 
notice  stated  their  readiness  to  pay  a  part 
of  their  notes  in  this  manner;  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  here  repeated  his 
former  observation  relative  to  the  smallness 
of  amount  which  was  demanded  from  the 
bank,  in  consequence  of  the  notice  alluded 
to.  The  resumption  of  cash  payments 
could  only  be  undertaken  wiih  great  con- 
fidence in  the  public ;  and  how  could  this 
confidence  be  maintained  if  parliament,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  should  exhibit  a 
jealousy  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  di- 
rectors ?  This  would  overturn  the  whole 
.  arrangement  fur  resuming  cash  payments, 
»ai  do  as  much  injury  to  the  re-appearance 


of  the  metallic  oarrency»  as  could  be  ef- 
fected by  an  absolute  prohibition.  The 
bank  bad  been  now  six  months  preparing 
to  collect  the  treasure  necessary  for  re* 
sumiog  cash  payments,  and  they  were  thus 
to  be  ioterri^ted  in  their  first  public  step. 
If  public  circumstances  continued,  as  there 
was  every  likelihood  they  would  the  bank» 
would  be  able  to  pay  in  specie  oo  the  5th 
July  1818.  If  the  state  of  exchange  con- 
tinued to  improve,  and  the  price  of  buUion 
to  fall,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
resumption  would  take  place.  In  this  state 
of  things,  with  the  drain  which  necessarily 
was  taken  from  the  country  by  non-resi- 
dents, by  the  consumption  of  the  British 
army  beyond  the  allowance  paid  by  France  * 
government  was  yet  able  to  issue  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  silver  currency ;  there 
were,  then,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that 
the  bank  would  be  able  to  carry  its  inten- 
tions into  effect.  If  the  noble  lord's  mo- 
tion were  acceded  to,  it  would  be  only  the 
prelude  to  others,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  existing  state  of  the  arrangements 
making  for  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments.   He  would  therefore  oppose  it. 

The  motion  was  rejected  without  a  di- 
vision. 

Attendance  of  Mbmbers  at  Elbc- 
B^N  Ballots.]  Mr#  Wi/nn  movedt 
*nrhat  upon  daysappoioted  for  taking  into 
consideration  any  Election  Petition,  no 
member  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the 
House,  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Speaker 
shall  begin  to  count  the  House,  until  either 
the  order  for  the  consideration  of  such  pe- 
tition be  discharged  or  adjourned,  or  till 
the  list  of  forty-nine  members  be  com- 
pleted." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  ex- 
pressed his  warm  approbation  of  the  mo- 
tion. It  was  highly  disrespectful  and  un- 
becoming, that  members  should  go  away 
under  such  circumstances ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  gentlemen,  on  reflection,  would  see 
the  necessity  of  some  regulation  on  the 
subject. 

The  Speaker  in  putting  the  question, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  the  ser- 
geant at  arms  authority  to  tefi  members 
who  might  be  leaving  the  House  that  they 
were  acting  inconsistent  with  their  duty, 
and  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  question  was  put,  and  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
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Mr.  ClbarVs  Pbtitiom.]  Earl  Gmf* 
venor  laid,  that  a  petition  bad  been  put 
into  hia  handsy  to  be  presented  to  their 
lordships,  to  the  matter  of  which  he  was 
aoxtoos  to  call  their  particular  attention 
before  they  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  petition  was  from  Thomas 
Cleary,  the  secretary  to  the  London  Union 
Society;  and  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
call  their  lordships  attention  to  it  now,  be- 
cause it  miffht  perhaps  be  the  only  oppor- 
tunity which  the  individual  might  have  of 
doing  himself  and  others  justice,  before 
their  lordships  should  have  adopted  mea- 
aares  founded  on  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee;  and  he  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand since  he  came  into  the  House, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
propose  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act.  When  this  report  of  the 
secret  committee  had  been  first  read  at 
the  table,  he  had  contended  that  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  committee  had  founded 
their  conclusions  ought  to  be  laid^  before 
their  lordships,  to  enable  them  to  jiidge 
whether  these  conclusions  were  supported 
by  the  evidence,  before  they  adopted 
■seasures  upon  it ;  because,  in  a  matter  of 
such  magnitude,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they,  ought  to  legislate  cautiously,  and,  he 
might  almost  say,  less  violently  than 
seemed  to  be  at  present  in  contemplation. 
The  noble  presiaent  of  the  council  at  that 
time  met  htm  with  statements  of  practice 
and  usage.  He  spoke  then  merely  from 
a  feeling  of  the  gross  impropriety  of  acting 
upon  the  report,  without  satisfying  them- 
selves, from  inspection  of  the  evidence, 
that  the  conclusions  were  just :  but  he  was 
now  provided  with  a  precedent — ^that  of 
1794*,  when  a  very  strong  report,  and  also 
the  evidence  were  produced*  It  had  oc- 
curred to  him,  when  he  first  heard  the  re- 
port read,  that  much  of  it  consisted  of  in- 
lerence  from  facts,  rather  than  a  state- 
ment of  facts ;  and  that  it  was  therefore 
peculiarly  desirable  that  their  lordships 
should  see  the  evidence.  This  feeling 
was  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
statements,  in  this  petition,  which  might 
be  true  for  any  thing  he  knew  to  the  con- 
traiT.  Whether  they  were  so  or  not,  he 
could  not  Uke  upon  himself  to  say;  but  if 
they  were  true,  they  would  not  only  throw 
considerable  suspicion  on  the  evidence 
from  which  the  committee  bad  drawn  its 
conclusions,  but  show  that  very  great  in- 
jury had  been  done  to  the  individual  who 
now  petitioned,  as  well  as  to  other  persons. 
-.-His  lordship  then  read  the  petition  as 
follows : 


«<  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  Parliament  assembled. 

«  The  Petition  of  Thomas  Cleary, 
Secretary  to  the  London  Union 
Society. 

**  Humbly  showeth,  That  it  is  with 
great  reluctance,  as  well  as  humility,  that 
your  petitioner  o&rs  himself  to  the  notice 
of,  and  prays  for  a  hearing  from  your  right 
honourable  House;  but  that  your  peti- 
tioner, though  a  very  humble  mdividual, 
feels  himself  impelleil  by  a  sense  of  impe- 
rious duty,  to  beseech  your  right  honour- 
able House  to  pause,  and  to  hear  further 
evidence,  before  your  right  honourable 
House  proceed  to  adopt  legislative  mea- 
sures upon  the  report,  now  on  the  table  of 
Jour  right  honourable  House,  from  your 
ite  secret  committee. 
*'  Your  petitioner  begs  permission 
humbly  to  state  to  your  right  honour- 
able House,  that  he  has  read  m  the  afore- 
mentioned report  of  the  secret  committee 
of  your  lordshipsi  the  following  passage ; 
to  wit : 

**  *  Others  of  these  societies  are  called 
Union  Clubs,  professing  the  same  object 
of  parliamentary  reform,  but  under  thece 
words  understanding  universal  suflVagc 
and  annual  parliaments — Projects  which 
evidently  involve  not  any  qualified  or 
partial  change,  but  a  total  subversion  of 
the  British  constitution.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  London  Union  Society,  and 
branch  Unions  corresponding  with  it,  and 
affiliated  to  it.  Others  of  these  societies 
have  adopted  the  name  of  Spencean 
Philanthropists ;  and  it  was  by  members 
of  a  club  of  this  description  that  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators  in  London  were  dis- 
cussed and  prepared  for  execution.*' ' 

<*  Your  petitioner  presumes  not  to  op- 
pose his  opinions  against  those  of  a  com- 
mittee of  your  right  honourable  House  ; 
but  he  hopes,  that  he  may  be  humbly  per- 
mitted to  state,  that  when  a  bill  was 
brought  before  your  right  honourable 
House  by  the  late  duke  of  Richmond, 
laying  it  down  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
that  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage  were  tne  inherent  and  unalienable 
rights  of  Englishmen,  the  noble  duke  was 
not  accused  of  a  desire  to  produce  **  a 
total  subversion  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion." 

•«  It  is  not,  however,  on  matters  of  opi- 
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sioDy  but  on  mtttera  of  .ino8l  importanl 
fiiicty  that  your  petitioner  humbly  appeab 
to  the  candour,  the  wisdom,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  your  right  honourable  House,  and 
on  matters  of  fact,  too,  with  regard  to 
which  your  petitioner  is  able  to  simmit  to 
your  right  honourable  House  the  dearest 
and  most  indubitable  testimony. 

**  Your  petitioner's  entire  ignorance  of 
the  views  of  the  secret  committee  of  ]rour 
right  honourable  House,  as  well  as  his 
profound  respect  and  extreme  deference 
for  every  thing  done  within  the  waUs  of 
your  right  honourable  House,  are  more 
than  simdent  to  restrain  your  petitioner 
from  attempting  even  to  guess  at  the  rea- 
aoBB  for  your  committee's  having  so  closely 
connected  the  <  London  Union  Society' 
with  the  societies  of  *  Spencean  Philan- 
thropists;' but  your  petitioner  humbly 
be|^  leave  to  assure  your  lordships,  that 
he  IS  ready  and  able  to  prove  at  the  bar  of 
Toor  lordships,  that  there  never  has  ex- 
isted, between  these  sodeties,  the  smallest 
connexion  of  any  sort,  either  in  person  or 
design,  the  object  of  the  former  being  to 
obtain  **  a  parliamentary  reform,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,''  while  that  of  the 
latter,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  your 
lordships  committee,  has  been  to  obtain  a 
common  partnership  in  the  land ;  and  that, 
therefore,  any  evidence  which  may  have 
been  laid  before  the  secret  committee  of 
your  lordships  to  establish  this  connexion, 
IS,  as  your  petitioner  is  ready  to  prove  at 
the  bar  of  your  lordships,  wholly  destitute 
of  truth, 

**  But  the  facts  to  which  your  petitioner 
is  most  anxious  humbly  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  patient  attention  of  your  ri^ht 
honourable  House,  relate  to  that  affiliation 
and  correspondence,  which  your  lordships 
secret  committee  have  been  pleased  to  im- 
pute to  the  London  Union  Society,  by  ob- 
serving that  «  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
London  Union  Society,  and  Branch  Unions, 
corresponding  with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it;" 
a  description  which  seems,  in  the  humble 
conception  of  your  petitioner,  to  resemble 
that  which  was  given  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  in  1795,  and  which, 
as  your  petitioner  humbly  conceives,  point 
to  measures  of  a  nature  similar  to  those 
which  were  then  adopted ;  and  your  peti- 
tioner, though  with  all  humility,  ventures 
to  express  his  confidence,  that  the  evi- 
dence which  he  doubts  not  has  been  pro- 
duced to  your  lordships  secret  committee 
to  justify  this  description,  is  wholly  and 
entirely  lalie,  as  your  petitioner  is  ready 
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I  to  ptovto,  in  the  moat  aatbfaetoiy  manner^ 
at  the  btt-  of  Jrour  right  honourable  Hooae. 

^  «  Upon  this  important  point  your  peti» 
tioner  humbly  begt  leave  to  rq>reaent  to 
your  right  honoumble  House,  that  the 
London  Union  Society  was  founded  in 
1812  by  Mr.  Edward  Bolton  Clive,  Mr. 
Walter  Fawkes,  the  late  coiond  Bosville, 
Mr*  Montague  Burgoyoe,  the  present  lord 
mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  GoOdbehere,  Mr. 
Francis  Canning,  Mr.  William  Hallet,  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  tasaior  Cartwright^  Mr. 
Robert  Slade,  Mr.  limothy  Brown,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Clarke,  and  several  other  individuda 
equally  respectable ;  that  it  continued  to 
hold  meetings  but  a  very  short  time ;  that 
it  never  did  any  act  except  the  publishing 
of  one  address  to  the  nation  on  tne  siAjecfe 
of  reform;  that  it  never  had  any  one 
'*  Branch ;''  that  it  never  held  any  corres* 
pondence  either  written  or  verbd  with  any 
society  of  any  sort;  that  it  never  was 
affiliated  to  any  society,  or  branch,  or  any 
body  of  men  whatsoever ;  findly,  that  it 
has  not  even  met  for  nearly  three  years 
and  a  half  last  past;  and,  of  course,  that 
it  is  not  now  in  existence. 

**  What,  then,  must  have  been  the  sur* 
prise  and  the  pain  of  your  humble  peti- 
tioner, when  he  saw,  in  the  report  of  your 
lordships  secret  committee,  this  London 
Union  Society  represented,  not  only  as 
being  still  in  existence^  but  busily  and  ex- 
tensivdy  at  work,  establishing  branches 
and  affiliations,  carrying  on  an  active  cor- 
respondence, infusing  life  into  societies  of 
Spencean  Philanthropists,  and  produdog, 
by  these  means,  plans  of  conspiracy,  revo- 
lution, end  treason!  And,  though  your 
petitioner  is  too  wdl  assured  of  the  upright 
views  and  of  the  justice  of  every  com- 
mittee consisting  of  members  of  your 
noble  and  r%ht  honourable  House  not  to 
be  convinced  that  very  strong  evidence  in 
support  of  these  charges  must  have  been 
produced  to  your  loraships  secret  com- 
mittee, your  petitioner  cannot,  neverthe- 
less, refrain  from  expressing  roost  humbly 
his  deep  resret,  that  your  lordships  com- 
mittee should  not  have  deigned  to  send  for 
the  books  and  other  testimonials  of  the 
character  and  proceedings  of  the  London 
Umon  Society;  and  your  petitioner 
humbly  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  tbia 
omission  appears  singularly  unfortunate 
for  the  London  Union  Sodety,  seeing  that 
the  secret  committee  of  your  lordships  ap- 
pear, in  another  part  of  thdr  report,  to 
lament  the  want  of  means  of  obtdning  tlie 
written  proceedings  of  societies,  and  seeing 
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that  it  wM  natural  to  expeet,  that  a  tooiely 
having  branches,  an  attliation  and  an 
active  eorretpondence,  had  alto  a  oopioui 
collection  of  written  docomenta* 

*<  Your  petitioner  is  awaroi  that  he  has 
trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of 
jour  lordships;  bat,  well  knowing  that 
voor  lordships  seek  only  for  truth  as  the 
basis  of  your  proceedings,  he  humbly  hopes 
that  you  will  be  pieced  to  excuse  the 
earnestness  of  his  present  representation, 
and  he  also  presumes  hnmbi^jf  to  express 
his  hope,  that  your  lordships  will  be 
pleased,  in  your  great  tenderness  for  the 
character  and  liberties  of  his  majesty's 
ftithAil  Sttbiects,  to  consider  whether  It  be 
not  possible  that  your  secret  committee 
may  nave  been  misled,  by  what  they  may 
have  deemed  good  evidence,  as  to  other 
parts  of  their  recent  report ;  and,  at  the 
feast,  your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that 
your  lordships  will,  in  your  great  conde- 
scension, be  pleased  to  permit  your  peti- 
tioner to  produce  all  the  books  and  papers 
of  the  London  Union  Society  at  the  bar  of 
your  right  honourable  House,  where  vour 
petitioner  confidently  assures  your  lord- 
ships that  he  is  ready  to  prove  ^1  and  sin- 
gular the  allegations,  contauied  in  this  his 
most  humble  petition. 

<*  And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

«<  Thomas  Clbahy.*' 

His  lordship  observed,  with  regard  to 
the  petition  he  had  just  read,  that  it  con- 
tained statements  which  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  the  House  should  tho- 
roughly examine,  because  if  these  state- 
ments were  correct,  the  secret  committee 
must  have  been  imposed  upon.  He  had 
the  highest  respect  for  the  members  of 
that  committee,  but  they  might  easily  have 
been  misled  by  false  evidence,  persons 
desirous  of  courting  the  fiivour  of  the 
House. 

The  Duke  of  Mwiirose  tote  to  order. 
He  considered  it  highly  disorderly  to  im- 
pute to  the  members  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  their  lordships  any  motives, 
such  as  courting  the  favour  of  the  House, 
which  could  inflaence  them  in  the  dis- 
cbsrge  of  a  public  duty. 

Earl  Growoenor  said,  if  the  noble  duke 
had  allowed  him  to  finish  his  expression, 
it  would  have  been  found  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  imputing  motives 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  AU 
he  meant  to  say  was,  that  persons  with  a 
view  of  courting  ibe  favour  of  that 
House,  of  conrtmg  the  fiivour  of  ministers 


(for  what  was  intended  but  to  give  mi- 
nisters additional  power),  might  state  to 
the  committee  what  was  not  the  ftct,  and 
that  thus  the  committee  might  have  been 
misled.  This  was  his  viei^  of  tl^  sub- 
ject,  and  it  was  most  important  that  such 
a  consideration  should  be  adopted  by  the 
House.  Was  it  to  be  endured,  that  upon 
statefnents  made  by  any  committee  to 
that  House,  and  which  statements  were 
offered  to  be  proved  at  the  bar  to  be  un^ 
true,  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  £n^ 
land  were  to  lie  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst» 
lord  Castlereagh,  and  their  colleagues  i 

The  Duke  of  Athd  rose  to  orders  and 
put  it  to  the  House,  whether  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  order  of  their  prooeedinge^ 
that  motives  should  thus  be  imputed  to 
individuals  i 

Lord  SoUe  also  rose  to  order,  and 
asked  whether  it  was  fair  thus  to  attack 
individuals,  who  not  bemg  members  of 
that  House,  coidd  not  defond  themselves  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  declared  the  al- 
lusion to  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  Ac  to  be 
most  disorderly,  nor  could  he  consent  to 
remain  ten  minutes  longer  in  the  situation 
which  he  held,  if  the  House  decided  it  to 
be  in  order.  Nothing,  indeed,  coold  be 
more  disorderly  than  the  whole  proceed- 
ing on  this  petition,  which  purported  that 
the  petitioner  knew  of  a  proceeding  of 
that  House,  which  he  could  not,  oon- 
sistentiy  with  the  orders  of  the  House, 
know  any  thing  about,  the  report  having 
been  presented  for  the  use  of  tne  members 
of  that  House,  and  of  them  onlv. 

Earl  Grey  said,  it  appeared  to  hnn, 
that  those  who  now  stood  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  orders  of  the  House  were  them- 
selves the  violators.  What  his  noble 
friend  had  said  contrary  to  order,  he  had 
yet  to  learn.  He  did  not  hear  him  im- 
pute improper  motives  to  any  man. 
What  he  understood  him  to  say,  and 
which  he  was  ready  to  repeat  after  him, 
was  this,  that  the  effect  of  the  measure 
now  in  contemplation  would  be  to  leave 
the  liberties  of  the  country  at  the  merc^ 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Then  his 
noble  fnend  had  named  certain  members 
of  the  other  House— whether  discreetly 
or  not  was  for  his  own  consideration;  but 
he  believed  it  was  not  contrary  to  order 
to  name  in  that  House  members  of  the 
other  House.  It  appeared  to  him,  there- 
fore, that  his  noble  friend  had  been  most 
improperly  interrupted,  and  chiefly  by 
the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  wiio<(e 
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duty  it  particularly  was  to  take  care  that  | 
the  orders  of  the  House  should  be  at- 
tended to.  When  a  noble  lord  was  called 
to  order,  then,  before  any  other  noble 
lord  spoke,  the  noble  lord  so  called  to 
order  ought,  without  interruption,  to  be 
«dlowed  to  give  such  explanation  to  the 
House  as  he  thought  proper. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said, '  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  objects  of  persons  out 
of  the  House,  he  was  sure  that  no  indi* 
vidual  within  it  could  think  of  promoting 
Iheir  objects  by  the  introduction  of  dis- 
orderly proceedings  in  that  House ;  but 
a  more  disorderly  proceeding  than  this 
he  had  never  witnessed.  He  denied  that 
he  was  particularly  called  upon  to  take 
care  that  the  orders  of  the  House  should 
be  attdided  to;  although  he  admitted 
that  such  was  his  duty  equally  with  that 
of  any  other  noble  lord  in  the  House. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  Had  any  thing  been  as  yet 
said  about  the  suspension  of  that  act  ?  If 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  brought  up  and 
laid  on  their  lordships  table,  then  ne  ad- 
mitted that  the  noble  lord  might  have  re- 
ferred to  the  proceedings,  and  mentioned 
the  names  of  members  of  the  other 
House:  but  no  communication  of  the 
Commons  report  had  been  made  to  them, 
and  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  it ; 
therefore  it  was  disorderly  to  refer  to  It. 
With  respect  to  the  report  of  their  lord- 
ships committee,  it  had  been  ordered  to 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  House  only ;  and  the  petitioner  could 
regularly  know  nothing  of  it.  In  his  an- 
xiety to  see  the  orders  of  the  House  en- 
forced, he  might  perhaps  go  too  far ;  but 
he  conceived  that  he  was  perfectly  right 
in  calling  the  noble  earl  to  order ;  and  if 
he  was  wrong,  he  was  so  far  wrong,  that 
he  wished  the  House  to  say  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong,  that  he  might  know 
his  situation. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  speech  of 
the  learned  lord  who  had  just  sat  down, 
made  in  support  of  the  orders  of  the 
House,  was  itself  eminently  disorderly, 
When  any  noble  lord  was  called  to  order, 
the  usaee  was,  that  no  other  lord  should 
speak  tnl  that  noble  lord  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  the  proper  explanation ; 
but,  instead  of  arguing  that  point,  the 
learned  lord  proceeded  to  charge  his  noble 
friend  with  being  disorderly  for  having 
brought  up  the  petition,  and  read  it  to 
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tlmr  lordships  in  the  present  stale  of  their 
proceedings.  But  if  it  was  disorderly  to 
have  introduced  the  petition  at  all,  then, 
if  they  meant  to  insist  upon  th^t  point  of 
order,  his  noble  friend  ought  to  have  been 
interrupted  before  he  stated  the  petition ; 
but  afler  that  had  been  suffered  to  pass, 
it  ought  not  to  be  made  a  ground  of  in- 
terruption, with  reference  to  an  entirely 
distinct  point ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
disorderly  than,  in  rising  to  order  on  one 
point,  to  proceed  to  argue  on  another 
point,  with  respect  to  which  there  had 
been  no  call  to  order.  Now,  whether  the 
learned  lord  was  in  a  particular  manner 
bound  to  take  care  that  the  orders  of  the 
House  should  be  enforced,  or  was  in  that 
respect  merely  on  a  footing  with  the  other 
peers,  this  was  clear— that  his  noble 
friend  having  been  called  to  order,  he 
ought  to  have  been  heard  in  explanation 
without  interruption:  but  yet  his  noble 
friend  had  been  interrupted  in  a  manner 
which  had  prolonged  a  most  disorderly 
conversation. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpoolf  notwithstanding 
all  he  had  heard,  maintained  that  the  whole 
proceeding  of  the  noble  earl  was  disor« 
derly;  first,  in  his  bringing  the  petition 
before  the  House,  before  the  report  of 
the  committee  could  have  been  regularly 
known ;  second,  in  referring  to  measures 
as  about  to  be  proposed,  of  which  the 
noble  earl  could,  as  yet,  regularly  know 
nothing.  Accordioff  to  the  strict  rule  of 
order,  the  noble  earl  might  certainly  have 
been  interrupted  at  the  outset ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  general  convenience,  there  waa 
always  a  disposition  to  indulgence  in  this 
respect,  and  therefore  the  noble  lord  had 
been  suffered  to  proceed  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  petition.  The  point,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  conceived  the  noble 
earl  to  have  been  particularly  disorderly 
was  this;  that  the  noble  earl  had  grounded 
his  statement  on  an  assumption  Uiat  mea- 
sures were  in  contemplation  of  which  he 
could,  as  yet,  regularly  know  nothing.  All 
that  tlie  noble  earl  knew  was,  that  the 
secret  committee  had  made  a  report* 
which  was  read  in  that  House,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  that  House,  and  which  was  to 
be  taken  this  night  into  consideration; 
and  yet  tlie  noble  earl  had  cast  an  impu- 
tation on  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  on 
a  ground  of  which  he  could  regularly 
know  nothing.  He  knew  that,  tor  the 
sake  of  convenience,  measures  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  parliament  were  some* 
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times  jirevioosly  oommanicateA  to  indiTi- 
duob  in  cohTenatioD  and  othenriBe ;  and 
in  ordinaiy  cisei  he  woaM  not  have  ob- 
jected 10  an  aUini^m  to  soeh  projected 
mewures ;  bat  if  the  noble  eari  had  expe- 
rienced the  indulgence  of  the  Hotucy  he 
had  made  a  most  unjustifiable  use  of  tliat 
indnlgencey  in  throiring  out  imputations 
against  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
efen  casting  a  personal  odium  upon  cer- 
tain members  of  the  executive  goyeroment, 
to  whom  the  exercise  of  the  powen  which 
It  might  be  necessary  to  concedei  would 
Aot  immediately  and  directly  belong.  This 
was  the  substance  and  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  there  could  be  no  question  but  that 
tiie  proceeding  was  disorderl  v.  The  no- 
ble earl  ought  not  to  have  taken  advant- 
age of  tfie  indulgence  of  the  House,  to 
throw  out  these  imputations  against  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  on  the  assumption 
tfwt  measures  were  to  be  proposed  of 
which  he  could  know  nothing. 

Barl  Grosvenor  maintained  that  he  was 
perfectly  in  order  in  making  the  allusion 
Be  did.  He  should  have  b^n  utterly  out 
of  order  to  have  named  peers  in  that 
House,  and  he  merely,  therefore  named 
those  ministers  who  were  in  the  other 
House.  With  regard  to  the  petition  he 
Imd  presented,  he  contended  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  the  measures  to  be  founded  upon 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  that  it 
shoidd  be  ascertained  whether  the  allega- 
tions in  that  report  were  correct  or  not. 
The  petitioner  was  now  at  the  bar  with 
the  papers  and  books  of  the  London  Union 
SoaetT  ready  to  present  them ;  ready  also 
to  adduce  evidence,  that  with  regard  to 
that  society  the  allegations  in  the  report 
were  unfounded,  and  he  trusted  their  lord- 
ships would  allow  that  testimony  to  be 
received.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving  Aat  the  petition  be  read. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  proceeding 
to  object  to  the  petition  being  received, 
when  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  spoke  to 
order,  stating  that  the  onlyquestion  was, 
that  the  petition  be  read.  The  lord  Chan- 
crilor  aomitted  this,  and  said  he  had  no 
ebjwtlon  to  the  petition  being  read.  The 
petition  was  then  read  by  the  reading  clerk 
at  the  table;  after  which,  earl  Grosvenor 
moved,  that  it  should  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Lard  Chancdkr  objected  to  re- 
ceiving the  petition.  Whatever  might  be 
die  Gondoct  in  other  societies,  it  was  pe- 
caiiariy  incumbent  upon  that  House  to 
imdatain  inviolate  the  ndes  and  orders  of 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 


their  proeeedinffs.  If  he  stood  alone,  he 
would  be  found  advocating  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  rules  and  orders  which 
formed  the  only  safeguard  for  the  regu- 
laritv  of  their  proeeedings.  The  report 
of  the  secret  committee  had  only  been 
printed  for  the  use  of  their  lordships  \  it 
was  a  proceeding  confined  within  diat 
House.  How,  then,  could  it  be  endured, 
that  a  petition  should  be  received  quoting 
a  passage  in  that  report,  and  calling  upon 
the  House  to  receive  evidence  in  contra- 
diction to  it.  Such  a  proceeding  #ould 
be  most  irregular  and  disorderly,  would 
be  in  contraduction  to  all  their  orders,  to 
all  their  established  rules,  and  to  the  con- 
stitution, if  he  understood  it.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  consent  to  receiving  any 
such  petition ;  and  should  the  House  agree 
to  receive  it,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Eari  Grey  said,  he  entirely  agreed  with 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rules  and  orders  of  that 
House,  nor  should  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  stand  alone  in   maintaining  them. 
With  the  opinion  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  however,  that  to  receive  this  petition 
would  be  contrary  to  those  rules  and  or- 
ders, and  contrary  to  the  constitution,  he 
could  not  agree.    He  understood  the  con- 
stitution in  a  diflerent  sense.     Ho  had 
always  understood  it  to  be  a  principle  of 
the  constitution  that  no  subject  of  the 
realm  should  snfier  a  wrong  without  the 
means  of  redress;  but  how  would  the  case 
stand,  if  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  subject 
was  debarred  from  bis  right  of  petition. 
In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  re- 
ports of  commitees  of  parliament  a&cting 
the  character  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  that 
gentleman  brought  an  action  against  the 
publisher  of  those  reports.      When  the 
case  came  on  for  trial  before  lord  Kenyon, 
then  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  that  learned  judge  at  once 
refused  to  let  the  proceeding  eo  on,  stating 
that  the  proceedings  of  paniament  were 
not  cognizable  in  courts  of  law ;  and  as 
he  sometimes  happily  applied  quotations, 
he  made  use  of  one  in  that  instance,  ob- 
serving, that  were  the  proceedings  in  par- 
liament to  become  cognizable  in  courts  of 
law,  then  *'  Chaos  is  come  again.''  It  hav- 
ing thus  been  determined  that  the  subject, 
however  his  character  might  be  affected 
by  any  proceeding  in  parliament,  had  no 
redress  m  a  court  of  law,  where  was  he  to 
obtain  redress  except  in  p^^liament  I    It 
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was  ia  vain  to  say  that  he  had  no  right  to 
know  what  was  passing  in  parliament ;  it 
was  well  known,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the 
proceedings  ofparliament  did  in  some  wa}^ 
or  other  go  forth  to  the  public ;  and  was  it 
to  be  endured  that  a  technical  objection 
was  now  to  be  set  up  to  deprive  the  sub- 
ject of  his  right  of  petition?  Was  it  meant 
to  be  said,  that  with  regard  to  a  bill  (which 
was  as  much  a  proceeding  within  the  House 
as  the  report  of  a  committee)  the  subject 
was  on  such  a  ground  not  to  be  allowed 
to  petition  against  it?  Was  it  to  be  en- 
dured, that  if  a  bill  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was  brought  in,  and 
not  printed,  for  instance  (the  case  with 
former  bills  of  that  nature),  that  the  sub- 
ject should  not  be  allowed  to  petition 
against  it,  because  it  was  a  proceeding  in 
the  House  of  which  no  one  out  of  the 
House  had  a  right  to  know  any  thing  ?  If 
such  an  objection  were  at  all  applicable,  it 
must  equally  apply  to  all  bills,  to  all  de- 
bates, and  to  every  proceeding  within  the 
House.    What  was  this  but  denying  alto- 

f ether  the  right  of  petition  to  the  subject? 
le  knew'  nothing  with  regard  to  the  peti- 
tion now  before  the  House,  whether  the 
allegations  it  contained  were  true  or  not, 
but  at  least  they  were  of  great  import- 
ance,  when  it  was  considered  what  mea- 
sures were  in  contemplation,  particularly 
if  the  report  of  the  committee  were  to  lead 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
Surely,  in  such  a  view  of  the  question,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  the  statements  in  the  report  were 
well  founded  or  not.  He  therefore  was 
uf  opinion  that  the  petition  ought  to  be 
received. 

The  Earl  of  Harrotcbi/  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  earl,  or  to  ga  through  the  state- 
ments of  the  petition.  He  should  merely 
confine  himself  to  the  question  of  the 
order  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House, 
which  it  seemed  to  be  the  fashion,  to  call 
a  technical  objection.  He  could  not  so 
consider  it,  the  objection  arising  out  of 
the  essential  forms  of  the  House,  which 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  their 
proceedings  should  not  be  infringed.  Such 
a  question  as  this,  besides,  ought  to  be 
considered  with  a  view  to  its  consequences, 
and  what  must  be  the  result  if  they  re- 
ceived this  petition  ?  It  would  no  doubt 
be  followed  by  petitions  from  all  the  so- 
cieties alluded  to  in  the  report,  the 
Hampden  Clubs  and  the  Spencean  Phl- 
lanthropistSi  which  would  tend  to  embar- 
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rass  their  proceedings  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  and,  at  a  moment 
involving  the  safety  of  the  country,  might 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  public 
danger.  He  therefore  saw  no  reason 
whatever  for  receivipg  this  petition. 

Lord  Holland  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  no  sufficient  reason  had  been 
urged  why  this  petition  should  not  be  re- 
ceived. On  the  contrary,  every  reason, 
in  his  view  of  the  subject,  combined  to 
urge  its  reception.  He  was  as  great  an 
advocate  as  any  noble  lord  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rules  and  orders  of  their 
proceedings ;  but  was  it  to  be  endured,  that 
a  rule  was  now  to  be  practically  applied 
for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  do  away  the 
subjects  right  of  petition  ?  It  had  been 
already  clearly  shown,  that  for  an  injury 
done  to  the  character  of  an  individual  by  ' 
proceedings  in  parliament,  he  bad  no  re- 
medy in  a  court  of  law ;  and  would  their 
lordships  take  away  all  remedy  by  refusing 
the  only  means  of  redress,  that  of  peti- 
tioning the  House  ?  It  might  be  said  that 
their  proceedings  were  not  public;  but 
when  It  was  known  to  every  one  that  their 
proceedings  were  public,  was  it  any  answer 
to  an  individual  to  say,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  know  what  passed  in  that  House* 
when  be  found  himself  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  society  deprived  of  his  cha- 
racter in  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  these  proceedings?  It  was  true  that 
the  committee  had  properly  abstained  from 
naming  individuals,  but  the  principle  ro« 
mained  the  same ;  the  petitioner  petitioned 
Qn  behalf  of  himself  and  other  respectable 
individuals  connected  with  him  to  remove 
the  stain  upon  them  which  resulted  from 
the  report  of  the  committee,  and  surely 
the  common  and  ordinary  rules  of  justice 
demanded  that  they  should  be  heard  in 
their  defence,  and  to  disprove  the  allesa- 
tions  of  the  report  involving  their  cna- 
racters  and  conduct.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, the  House  were  bound  in  justice  to 
receive  the  petition  and  the  evidence  ten- 
dered. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  he  had  heard  no 
adequate  reason  whatever,  why  this  peti- 
tion should  not  be  received.  The  report 
stated  allegations,  which  it  was  alleged  in 
the  petition  were  untrue;  was  it  not 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
ascertain  the  point?  It  was  in  vain. to 
say  that  they  did  not  know  what  measures 
were  in  contemplation;  they  had  a  right 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  the  lutpen- 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  bebg  resorted 
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to,  in  cODflequeDCe  of  this  report ;  and  in 
this  Tiew  it  became  of  still  greater  import- 
«nce  to  the  puhlic  welfare,  and  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  that  it  should  be 
ascertained  by  evidence,  whether  the  al- 
legations in  that  report  were  founded  or 
not. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
the  noble  lords  who  opposed  receiving  the 
petition,  did  not  prove  that  either  in  the 
details  of  its  allegations,  or  in  the  spirit  of 
its  prayer,  it  attacked  the  forms  of  that 
House.  What  was,  then,  the  ground  of 
their  objection  ?  That  it  adverted  to  cer- 
tain proceedings  of  that  House,,  which  the 
House  alone  was  presumed  by  its  forms  to 
know.  The  objection,  if  it  had  force, 
was  equally  hostile  to  any  petition  being 
presented  a^inst  bills,  indeed,  there 
was  no  parliamentary  proceeding  against 
which,  if  justified,  it  would  not  be  hostile. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  stages  of  parlia- 
menCary  progress  lower  than  petitions  on 
subjects  to  be  entertained ;  yet  the  usage 
of  parliament  was,  to  receive  counter- 
petitions.  On  resolutions  of  committees, 
frequently  on  reports  of  committees,  it 
adopted  the  same  course.  He  recollected 
well,  that  in  the  instance  when  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House  reported  the  well- 
known  Irish  propositions,  petitions,  as 
numerous  as  were  ever  on  any  occasion 
presented,  were  received  by  that  House, 
and  that  before  any  legislative  measure, 
or  any  formal  promulgation  of  such  inten- 
tion,  was  adopted  by  parliament. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Atkd  briefly  adverted  to 
some  passages  in  the  petition,  which  he 
considered  highly  disrespectful  to  the 
committee  of  their  lordships  House,  and 
formed  a  justifiable  ground,  even  without 
any  reference  to  the  forms  alluded  to,  for 
its  rejection. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  he  could  not 
understand  upon  what  principle  the  peti- 
tion could  be  rejected,  unless  its  language 
had  been  held  to  be  insulting  or  disre- 
spectful to  the  House.  He  could  surely 
not  be  suspected  of  any  vexatious  opposi- 
tion to  government,  since  he  had  not  been 
even  once  in  his  place  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  for  this  short  reason,  because, 
though  he  could  not  change  his  opinions 
of  the  impolicy  of  the  wars  against  France 
which  it  was  too  late  to  reconsider ;  yet 
he  thought  ministers  entitled  to  credit  for 
the  successful  termination  of  hostilities, 
and  considering  the  period  to  be  not  then 
arrived  for  the  adoption  of  a  peace  estab- 
lishment! he  had  no  object  for  attendance. 


He  desired  to  deal  with  ministers  as  they 
ouaht  to  have  dealt  with  the  people,  by  a 
judgment  upon  the  overt  acts  of  their  ad- 
ministration, which  he  was  very  sorry  to 
say  were  now  of  a  most  unjustifiable 
and  alarming  description.  He  was  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  when  he  learned 
only  from  the  public  papers  his  majesty's 
message,  and  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  it.— When  the  atroci- 
ous attack  was  made  upon  the  Prince 
Regent,  which  might  have  been  the  trea- 
son of  a  single  miscreant,  though  sur- 
rounded by  mischievous  people  that  the 
ordinary  police  might  have  dispersed,  the 
country  appeared  every  where  else  to  be 
in  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  and  the 
petitioner,  though  guilty  of  no  manner  of 
ofience,  yet  findmg  himself  implicated  by 
the  report,  only  desired  to  ofSet  his  excul- 
pation, end  to  support  it  by  proof.  Now, 
if  a  petition,  havmg  this  justifiable  object, 
oueht  to  be  rejected  to  night,  because  it 
rererred  to  our  report,  could  a  petition 
referring  to  it  be  received  at  any  future 
period ;  and  was  it  just,  that  though  im- 
mense bodies  of  peaceid>le  subjects  were 
stigmatized  upon  ex  parte  evidence,  and 
their  liberties  abridged  upon  its  authority, 
yet  that  they  might  be  told  they  had  no 
right  to  know  any  thin^  of  the  matter  I 
The  report  of  the  committee  had  made  an 
almost  universal  charge  of  treasonable 
conspiracy  against  the  petitioners  for  re- 
form throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
desired  to  read  the  passage :  '<  Others  of 
those  societies  are  called  Union  Clubsi 
professing  the  same  object  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  but  under  these  words  un- 
derstanding universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments,— projects  which  evidently  in- 
volved not  any  qualified  or  partial  change, 
but  a  total  subversion  of  the  British  con- 
stitution." Now,  though  no  man  was 
more  decidedly  adverse  to  the  alterations 
prayed  for,  which  were  nothing  like  a 
restoration  of  either  the  principles  or  prac- 
tice of  former  times,  yet  even  if  their 
adoption  had  a  tendency  to  the  subversion 
of  the  constitution,  or  if  adopted,  would 
even  certainly  subvert  it,  yet  he  was 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  men 
could  be  justly  charged  as  traitorous  con- 
spirators for  entertaming  absurd  opitiions, 
which  they  only  petitioned  parliament  to 
sanction,  leaving  their  rejection  on  the 
legislative  wisdom  of  their  country.  When, 
therefore,  they  found  themselves  charged 
in  the  Journals  of  parliament  with  trea- 
sonable combinations  to  maintain  them  by 
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rebdlious  force,  he  could  not  comprehend 
upon  whal  principle  their  exculpation  wae 
to  be  rejected.  He  had  himself  presented 
a  petition^  signed  by  aboTo  20,000  inha- 
bitants of  Glsagow  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  he  found  them  also  aecused  by  the 
report  as  traitors  to  the  state.  Should 
they  also  resist  such  an  accusation,  he 
should  think  it  strange  if  they  were  not 
to  be  heard.*— But  the  main  stress  of  the 
objection  seemed  to  be  that  they  could 
not  take  notice  of  this  report  which  con- 
demned them ;  but  the  contrary  had  been 
decided,  as  truly  stated  by  his  noble 
friend  (earl  Grey),  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Home  Tooke.  He  was  present  himself 
when  it  was  held  by  the  whole  court  of 
King'S'bench,  that  every  subject  of  the 
realm  baring  a  right  to  kiiow,  and,  unless 
prohibited  by  parliament,  to  publish  its 
transactions,  the  charge  of  a  libel  could 
pet  be  supported  against  a  publisher,  who, 
10  that  instance,  had  only  printed  what  he 
copied  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  petitioner,  therefore, 
having  a  right  to  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  being  severely  incul< 
pated  by  it,  had  a  right  also  to  be  heard 
in  hb  defeace.  The  numbers  also  had 
been  objected  to,  which  such  a  claim  of 
petitionmg  might  involve;  but  that  oh- 
jection  did  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  made  general  accusations.  If  he 
(lord  E.),  were  to  say  in  a  large  assembly, 
that  there  was  not  an  honest  man  to  be 
found  in  it,  and  an  individual  desired  to 
be  heard,  could  he  be  allowed  to  refuse 
him,  by  aaj^ing  he  must  then  hear  them 
all  ?  Certainly  he  must  in  that  case  hear 
them  all,  whatever  might  be  their  num« 
bers  from  the  generality  of  the  charf;e. 

The  Earl  w  Dartdey  said,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  arguments  adduced  bv  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  were  completely  re- 
f«ited  by  the  spirited  and  argumentative 
ineech  of  his  noble  friend  (earl  Orey). 
The  petition  was  couched  in  respectful 
language;  it  distinctly  stated  that  the 
committee  had  received,  from  some  quar- 
ter or  other,  evidence  thst  was  not  true ; 
and  it  called  for  an  inquiry  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  what  a  situation,  then, 
would  the  committee  be  placed,  if,  after 
this  was  alle^,  their  lordships  should 
reject  the  petition  1  The  petitioner  stated 
that  they  were  ready,  and  able,  and  willing 
to  prove,  on  oath,  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
that  the  report  of  the  secret  committee, 
as  ftr  as  it  related  to  the  Union  Society,  uid 
the  laaificationa  of  thai  aodelyi  had  not 
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sDoy  foundation  in  fact*  WkenaMporiwaa 
presented,  on  which  measttfcs  might  be 
founded  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  4he  aub^ 
ject— -measures  that  might  go  lo  deprive 
the  petitioner  of  libertjr-«-was  it  not  proper 
that  he  should  come  rorward,  and,  in  r^ 
spectful  language,  declare,  that  he  waa 
ready  to  be  beard  at  the  bar,  on  oath,  and 
to  point  out  those  fallacies  on  which  the 
committee  had  proceeded?  His  noble 
friend  had  justly  observed,  that  it  was  mosi 
important,  at  the  present  moment,  that 
the  legislature  should  show  a  particular 
willingness  to  redress  grievances;  and  he 
called  on  their  lordships,  for  the  ssJce  of  the 
peq>le  of  England,  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  parity  of  chft- 
racter,  to  receive  this  petition.  Whatever 
feeling  their  lordships  might  entertain  ef 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger  that  threa- 
tened the  country,  from  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent,  of  this  he  was  sure,  that 
parliament  in  adopting  measures  on  this 
occasion  could  not  proceed  with  too  muds 
caution.  They  ousht  to  prove,  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  were  determined  to 
enforce  the  law,  they  were,  on  the  other, 
most  anxious,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  ^  If,"  ssid  his  lordship,  ••  yo« 
Nject  this  petition,  I  confidently  assert, 
that  you  will  not  do  justice  to  the  people 
of  this  countrv— that  you  wiU  not  do  jus- 
tice to  yourselves.'' 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  it  appesred 
to  some  noUe  lords  as  if  there  was  no  di»* 
tinction  to  be  made  between  the  com- 
mittee of  their  lordships  House  and  the 
evidence  that  was  produced  before  that 
committee.  In  his  contemplation,  there 
was  a  very  manifest  distinction,  and  on 
that  distinction  the  petitioner  seeosed  to 
ground  his  respectful  application.  He  did 
not  arraign  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  he  ofiered  to  contradict  the 
evidence  it  had  examined.  His  petition 
alleged,  that  he  has  himself  been  misre- 
presented ;  and  thus  aggrieved,  what  other 
means  were  left  him  to  defend  himself 
from  the  injury,  but  the  very  course  he 
has  pursued?  Against  this  course  tlie 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  has  met  the 

Setitioner  with  a  new  point  of  form,  which 
e  wouki  contend  had  no  foundation  in 
any  former  precedeet  of  their  lordships' 
House.  The  qoeation  itself  ww  of  such 
serious  importance,  that  he  could  not 
help  pressinff  it  upon  the  deliberative 
judgment  and  calm  consideration  of  the 
House.    Aa  to  the  aigmaent,  he  oould 
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luife  BO  doubi  whete  It  i«ited ;  batk&oir- 
iog  bow  oftoa  Ibe  najorky  of  their  loid* 
•btiM*  M  to  ibe  ostODt  and  validity  of  the 
oonvktioB  that  he  eiitertaiii^d,  di&red 
from  htm,  be  begfad  tbeiii,aa  they  Tallied 
the  good  opbion  which  that  Houae  wiibed 
to  hold  wiUi  the  country,  to  coosider  how 
it  anight  be  afiected  by  the  rejection  of 
the  present  petition*  They  aurely  ought 
not,  in  times  like  these,  to  shut  their  ears 
against  the  pra^rs  of  the  subject,  or  re- 
fuse to  receive  mfennatioii  calculated  to 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
Inittee,  on  the  truth  and  effect  of  which 
report  they  were  most  probably  to  be  that 
night  called  upon  to  adopt  measures  the 
most  important  to  the  weUare  oC  the 
nation.  XJoder  the  impression  that  be  felt 
on  the  subject,  he  was  anxious  to  proceed 
in  the  best  way  that  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  allow.  He  would  therelbre} 
propose  to  move  as  an  amendment,  that 
this  debate  be  adjourned  for  a  short  time, 
in  Older  that  the  matter^may  be  referred 
to  A  committee  of  privileges,  with  instruo* 
tions  to  search  for  preoraents,  and  to  r^ 
port  whether  there  was  any  instanoe  of  a 
petition  similar  to  the  present  being  re- 
jected on  the  ground  of  reference  to  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House,  of  which  the^ti- 
tioner  ought  to  have  no  knowledge.  With 
this  view,  he  moved  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  until  Friday  next. 

The  Earl  of  Lteerpoo^  said,  he  felt  the 
atrongest  disposition  to  treat  every  peti- 
tion which  might  be  offered  with  the 
greatest  indulgence.  Were  there  any 
ground  for  doubt,  he  should  he  disposed 
to  hesitate  before  he  rejected  the  present 
petition ;  but  he  saw  no  ground  for  any 
inquiry  of  the  kind  the  noble  lord  had 
proposed.  Not  a  word  had  been  said  to 
show  that  the  petition  was  such  a  one  as 
ought  now  to  be  received,  or  that  any 
similar  petition  had  ever  been  admitted  to 
their  lordships'  table.  It  advanced  assert 
tions  which  the  individual  from  whom  it 
came  had  no  means  of  proving.  It  in- 
ferred that  certain  measures  were  to  be 
adopted  of  which  he  could  know  nothing. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  noble  lords  on  the 
other  side,  that  petitions  against  bilb  were 
equally  objectionable;  but  this  was  not 
the  foct,  as  the-  usage  of  parliament  had 
dedded  the  Question  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  petiuoning  agaust  them.  With 
respect  to  the  Irish  propositions,  to  which 
n  noble  earl  had  referred,  they  afforded  as 
little  authority  for  the  opinkm  which  had 
been  maintained.    Those  propositions  in- 
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volved  meaauKs  affectmg  the  aaterast  of 
great  bodies  of  people;  and  thev  were 
prmted  for  thcpurpose  of  giving  the  per- 
sona interested  an  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering them,  and  petitioning  against  tbemt 
if  they  should  think  fit.  On  comparing 
the  statements  of  the  present  petition  and 
the  prmr,  it  appears,  that  the  induce- 
ment or  the  individual  to  come  forwardy 
is  a  desire  that  he  may  be  heard,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  measurea 
similar  to  those  of  1795f  and  which  he 
conceives  the  legislature  has  now  in  view* 
That  this  is  the  object  of  the  petitioner  la 
to  be  infefredfrom  the  context:  hepraya 
to  be  beard,  because  be  supposes  that 
certain  measures,  similar  to  taose  of  m 
former  period,  may  be  in  contemplation. 
Whether  such  measures  are  to  be  proposed 
or  not  it  is  impomible  for  him  to  know; 
and  to  what  a  state  would  their  lordshipa 
be  reduced,  were  they  to  permit  indivi- 
duals  to  come  forward  with  petitions,  not 
naerely  against  measures  before  the  Hoese, 
but  against  measures  which  the  petitionera 
appr&end  may  be  introduced :  their  lord- 
snips  must  perceive  to  what  an  inconve* 
nieat  extent  such  a  principle  as  this  might 
be  carried.  Every  individual  in  the 
country  who  apprehended  that  any  mea- 
sure affecting  himself,  or  the  public  in 
general,  roi|^ntat  some  time  or  another  be 
introduced  into  that  House,  would  have 
the  right  of  appearing  at  the  bar  with  his 
petition.  The  noble  earl  had  not  been 
able  to  refer  to  any  instance  of  a  similar 
petition  being  received;  and  he  consi- 
dered that  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
it,  as  well  as  for  not  acceding  to  the  pro- 
posed adjournment. 

Lord  Holland  contended,  that  the  no- 
ble earl  had  entirely  failed  in  supporting 
the  distinction  that  he  had  attempted  to 
draw  between  the  present  case  and  that  of 
the  precedent  of  the  Irish  propositions. 
All  former  reports  of  the  committee  were 
not,  according  to  the  forms  of  parliament, 
promulgated;  they  were  as  mudi  secret 
as  the  present  report,  to  which  the  peti- 
tioner had  adverted.  Yet  the  taUe  of  that 
House  was  crowded  with  petitions.  ^  A  no- 
ble duke  had  taken  another  and  a  better 
ground  for  rejection.  But  did  the  foct 
correspond  with  the  objection  ?    The  pre- 


sent petition  was,  m  no  way,  in  ins  opinion, 
objectionable,  as  to  the  language  in  which 
it  was  couched.  There  were,  as  he  un- 
derstood, but  two  grounds  on  which  the 
petitions  of  the  subject  could  be  refosed ; 
either  when  what  was  admd  was  out  of  the 
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cognizance  of  the  House  to  grant,  or  when 
it  was  stated  in  disrespectful  language. 
Neither  of  these  objections  could  be  urged 
against  the  petitioner^  and  in  every  view 
of  the  subject  he  must  say,  that  the  House 
would  evince  a  great  appetite  for  the  re- 
fusal of  petitions,  should  it  reject  the  pre- 
aenty  without  at  least  investigating  those 
precedents,  on  which  very  precedents, 
those  who  opposed  its  reception,  ventured 
to  ground  their  hostility. 

Earl  Fitzaoilliam, — As  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  a  member  of  that  committee  of 
secrecyi  whose  report  has  been  presented 
to  ihis  House,  I  feel  solicitous  to  ^tve  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  this  petition.  To 
that  report,  I  assented,  from  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  that  wasbefore  thecommittee. 
That  evidence  has  been  contradicted  by  the 
petition,  both  in  point  of  fact  and  time; 
and  therefore  I  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  that  a  petition  containing  such  alle- 
gations should  not  be  received.  At  all 
events  I  feel  it  a  duty  most  seriously  to 
press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  House 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  amendment 
of  my  noble  friend. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment, 
when  the  numbers  were— Contents,  18; 
Not-contents,  64.— Majority  aeainst  the 
Amendment  46.  The  motion  for  laying  the 
petition  on  the  table  was  then  put  and  ne- 
trntivcd. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


DCKES. 

Lauderdale 

Sussex 
Somerset. 

Rosslyn. 
Viscount. 

M\RQl'ESS. 

VVellcslcy. 
Earls. 

Torringlon. 

Lords. 
Auckland 

Daruley 

Derby 

Essex 

Ersklne 

Foley 

Holland 

Fitz  William 
(irey 

Say  and  Selc 
St.  John. 

(jrosvenor 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill.] 
Lord  Sidmouth  said,  that  he  was  prepared, 
on  coming  down  to  the  House  that  day, 
to  have  gone  fully  into  the  subject  itself, 
and  to  have  communicated  the  grounds  on 
which  his  majesty's  government  felt  it  im- 
perative to  recommend  the  measure  now 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  their  lordships.  From  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  the  members  of 
that  House,  he  was  willing  to  defer  the 
discussion  on  the  bill  he  then  held  in  his 
hand  until  the  second  reading,  which  he 


should  fix  for  Monday,  at  the  same  time 
communicating  his  intiention  of  forwarding 
it  through  its  various  sta^  on  that  night. 
He  then  moved,  that  a  bill  intitaled  <*  An 
act  to  empower  his  majesty  to  secure  and 
detain  such  persons  as  his  majesty  shall 
suspect  are  conspiring  against  his  person 
ana  government/'  be  now  read  -a  first 
time. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  rise  to  offer  any 
objection  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  lord,  wnose  conduct  in 
the  explanations  he  had  eiven  had  appeared 
to  him  perfectly  fair  and  candid ;  but  he 
shohld  bOifiorry,  if  hu  agreeing  to  the  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  suggested 
should  lead  any  one  to  suppose,  that  he 
approved  of  the  measures  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  in  view.  He,  therefore,  begged 
it  might  be  clearly  understood,  that  his 
consent  to  the  present  proposition  by  no 
means  precluded  him  from  opposing  the 
bill.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would, 
when  he  moved  the  second  reading,  enter 
ftilly  into  the  grounds  on  which  he  pro- 
posed so  extraordinary  and  important  a 
measure.  If  it  should  still  be  determined 
not  to  lay  the  evidence  on  which  the  com- 
mittee had  founded  their  report  before 
the  House,  it  might  at  least  be  expected 
that  ministers  would  consent  to  lay  before 
their  lordships  the  dates  of  the  transactions 
referred  to  in  the  report,  and  also  the  dates 
of  the  information  relating  thereto,  which 
bad  at  different  times  been  received  by  his 
majesty's  government.  He  again  said,  he 
trusted  that  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
would  be  able  to  come  down  to  the  House 
on  Monday  to  show  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  measures  they  proposed.  He  trusted 
that,  to  induce  parliament  to  adopt  them 
at  once,  and  in  one  day,  the  dates,  cir- 
cumstances, and  extent  of  the  practices 
that  called  for  them,  would  be  particu- 
larly  pointed  out,  and  satisfactorily  sup- 
ported. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time. 
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Friday f  February  21.  i 

London  Petition  respecting  the 
House  and  Window  Duties.]  Sir 
James  Shaw  rose  topresenra  petition  from 
several  merchants,  traders,  and  shop- 
keepers, in  the  city  of  London,  on  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  begged  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. It  was  respecting  the  new  reading 
and  new  construction  given  to  an  act  of  par- 
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liameDt  bv  the  commisuonen  of  taxes, 
whereby  uiey  attempted  to  levy  a  tax  on 
warehouses  and  shops»  which  were  solely 
occupied  as  such,  and  were  not  in  any  res- 
pect dwelliog-houses :  and  what  rendered 
the  case  more  oppressive  was,  that  -many 
of  these  tenements  had  been  occupied  by 
the  petitioners  for  a  period  considerably 
exceeding  five  years,  and  no  such  demand 
was  ever  thought  of  or  made  before.  This 
application  would  last  year  have  been  made 
to  th^  House  for  redress,  had  an  assurance 
not  been  fiiven  to  the  petitioners  by  the 
treasury,  that  a  bill  would  be  brought  into 
parliament  to  prevent  such  irregularity- 
That  assurance;bad  not,  however,  been  fiu- 
filled,  and  the  petitioners  had  therefore  felt 
themselves  irresistibly  compelled  to  make 
this  application  for  redress  to  the  House, 
particularly  because  when  the  House  was 
prorogued  last  session,  advantage  was  ta- 
xen  of  that  circumstance,  and  this  unlawful 
tax  demanded,  which  they  were  forced  to 
pay,  or  be  exposed  to  the  consequence  of 
Its  being  levied  by  a  distress.  The  ba- 
rons pf  his  majesty's  court  of  exchequer  in 
Scotland  had  decided  that  such  a  tax 
could  not  be  levied,  and  they  had  done  so 
unanimously.  It  might  therefore  be  rea* 
sonably  expected  so  glaring  a  difierence 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  that  a  bill  to 
that  effect  would  be  brought  into  the 
House.  The  case  of  the  petitioners  was 
certainly  oppressive  in  the  extreme  as  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  this  illegal  and  most 
oppressive  tax  at  a  moment  when  even 
that  small  part  of  the  foreign  market  which 
remained  open  to  the  British  trader  was 
glutted  with  goods,  when  the  warehouses 
at  home  were  overstocked,  and  when  the 
trader  had  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to 
his  capital  to  support  his  family,  instead  of 
the  profits  of  his  industry.  He  trusted  the 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  give  this  his  most  serious  attention, 
aad  really  remember,  that  at  a  time  so 
pressing  m  every  point  of  view  as  the  pre« 
sent,  it  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme  to  al- 
low the  trader  to  be  unnecessarily  and  im- 
properly harassed. 

The  retition,  which  was  then  read,  was 
as  follows :-« 

**  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled ; 

<*  The  humble  Petition  of  the  several 
persona  whose  names  are  here 
under-written,  being   respectively 


Merchants,   Traders,  and    Shop^ 
keepers,  within  the  City  of  London* 

**  Sheweth — That  your  petitioners  have 
lately  been  charged  with  the  inhabited 
house  duty,  and  the  duty  on  windows  for 
tenements,  solely  used  or  occupied  by 
them  either  as  shops,  counting  houses, 
warehouses  or  manufactories,  and  which 
can  in  no  respect  whatever  be  considered 
as  dwelliog-houses. 

**  That  the  tenements  so  assessed  to  the 
said  duties  have  been  in  the  occupation  of 
your  petitioners  for  various  periods  of  time, 
namely  from  five  to  seventeen  years»  with- 
out having  been  before  charged  with  the 
aforesaid  duties,  or  any  of  them  and 
without  havJDg  been  used  as  dwelling- 
houses  during  those  periods;  and  that 
many  of  them  would  never  have  been  ta- 
ken into  the  occupation  of  your  petitioners, 
had  it  not  been  supposed  that  they  were 
clearly  exempt  from  the  duties  chargeable 
on  inhabited  houses. 

'*  That  on  appeal  to  the  commissioners 
for  assessed  taxes  your  petitioners  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  either  redress  or 
any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the^ 
ground  on  which  they  have  been  so  charg- 
ed; and  so  varied  are  the  cases  of  your 
several  petitioners,  that  they  are  convinced 
either  that  the  legislature  did  not  intend 
they  should  be  so  charged  and  assessed,  or 
that  from  the  ^neral  and  sweeping  words 
of  the  act  the  mterpretation  of  the  law  is 
sufficiently  clear  to  include  and  charge 
with  the  said  duties  every  building  which 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  shop, 
counting-house,  warehouse  or  manufactory, 
although  not  used  or  occupied  in  any  res« 
pect  as  a  dwelling-house.  Yet  your  peti- 
tioners have  observed,  not  only  that  the 
said  duties  have  been  very  partiallv  levied 
in  England,  but  that  the  right  hon.  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland  have 
unanimously  decided,  that  no  shop,  count- 
ioff-house,  warehouse,  or  manufactory,  si- 
milar to  those  of  your  petitioners,  is 
chargeable  with  the  said  duties,  in  that  part 
of  his  majesty's  dominions. 

'*  That  a  petition  similar  to  the  present, 
would  have  been  presented  to  this  honour- 
able House  during  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, had  not  an  observation  of  the 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
Myour  petitioners  to  expect  redress  be- 
fore its  close. 

'*  That  as  soon,  however,  as  the  session 
was  ended,  the  commissioners  proceeded 
to  enforce  the  assessment,  and  in  many  in- 
stances levied  the  rates  by  distress. 
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**  That  your  petitioners  do  not  yield  to 
any  of  hit  majesty's  subjects  in  readiness 
to  bear  whatever  amount  of  taxation  the 
necessities  of  the  state  may  lay  upon  them, 
equally  with  their  fellow  subjects;  but 
they  do  trust  and  hope,  that  they  may  not 
lienceforth  be  compelled  to  pay  or  submit 
to  duties  and  imposts  which  seem  to  be 
charged  and  inflicted  upon  them  with  evi- 
dent partiality,  and  apparently  without 
justice. 

**  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly 
prajr»  that  this  honourable  House  will  take 
thetr  case  into  ita  early  and  serious  consi- 
deration, and  will  adopt  such  measures  for 
the  relief  of  your  petitioners  therein,  as  to 
tbia  honourable  House  may  seem  fit. 

^  And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  was  fully  aware  oif  the  hardships  of  this 
case,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  batonet,  and 
he  could  assure  him  and  the  House,  that 
immediate  measures  would  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  recurrence.  He  should  cer- 
tainly do  every  thing  he  possibly  could  to 
S remote  the  benefit  of  all  parlies,  and  to 
o  justice  between  them.  He  should  do  so 
without  deby,  and  could  only  regret  that 
any  individual  should  have  been  put  to  any 
inconvenience. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

LlC£KSTNO  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSBS.]      Sir 

5.  Rdmttly  presented  a  petition  from  scr 
veral  householders  resioinff  in,  and  by 
White  Horae  lane,  in  the  parish  of 
Stepney,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
magistrates  in  the  licensing  of  pftblic-^ 
houses.  All  he  should  ask  at  present 
would  be,  for  the  petitions  to  lie  on  the 
table,  as  he  intended  at  a  future  time  to 
move  for  a  committee  on  the  subject.  If 
his  hon.  friend,  who  moved  for  a  commit- 
tee last  session  on  the  subject  of  the  po« 
lice,  should  offer  any  measure  on  the  re- 
port of  that  committee,  the  present  peti- 
tion might  be  referred  to  that ;  if  he  did 
not  come  forward,  he  should  himself  pro- 
pose a  committee  on  the  question.  The 
petition  in  his  hand  was  signed  by  S50 
respectable  individuals,  who  complained 
of  the  injustice  of  the  magistrates  in  re- 
fusing to  license  a  house  in  that  district, 
which  was  very  much  wanted ;  the  house, 
too,  was  one  of  a  very  superior  descrip- 
tion. Taking  the  circumstance  by  itself, 
perhaps  there  was  little  to  complain  of, 
that  the  magistrates,  in  the  exercise  of 
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the  very  great  discretion  that  was  reposed 
in  them,  should  refuse  to  license  a  parti- 
cular houae :  but  in  the  very  same  dis- 
trict the  same  magistrates  had  licensed 
houses  of  the  moat  notoriously  objeotionsh 
ble  description.  There  certainly  had 
been  a  ditference  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  had  been  complained,  thai 
the  niagistratealiad  had  no  opportwnity  to 
so  into  their  own  justification.  It  was, 
however,  quite  iropofesible  for  him  at  pre* 
sent,  and  in  such  a  manner,  to  ge  into 
the  case  with  any  hope  of  doing  justice: 
he  was  therefore  desirous  liiat  the  House 
should  choose  a  c6mmittee  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  light  in  which  he  regarded 
the  subject  was,  not  the  inconvenience  to 
an  individual  in  not  obtaining  a  licence 
he  might  have  a  right  to  expect,  or  the 
inconvenience  of  a  neighbourhood  in  net 
having  a  puUic-house  it  might  be  in  need 
of;  it  was,  that  this  subject  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  police^ 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  inaglstratea 
did  mainly  affect  the  state  of  the  crimim^ 
poor,  if  he  might  use  the  expression.  In 
the  district  from  whence  the  petition  came, 
the  number  of  public-houses  waa  sa 
great,  that  in  Shadwell  every  tweHUl 
house  was  a  public-house;  in  (jravel- 
lane,  every  eighth  house;  in  Nortonfid- 
gate  there  was  a  public^ouae  for  eveij 
73  inhabitants ;  and  these  hooaea  weie 
principally  of  the  lowest  and  most  infa- 
mous description,  the  common  reMfft  of 
thieves  and  prostitutes.  It  had  been  im- 
puted to  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
committee,  that  thev  had  acted  from 
pique ;  but  he  would  rely  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Gtffi>rd,  in  his  account 
of  the  police  of  that  district,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  was  so  grossly 
unjust,  they  were  so  inattentive  to  the 
complaints  that  were  made,  and  the  com- 

Slaints  were  so  entirely  fruitless,  that  he 
ad  stayed  away  from  the  meetings  alto- 
gether. The  evidence  of  Mr.  Blarftland 
was  to  the  same  eflfect.  Sir  S.  RorailiT 
then  proceeded  to  read  part  of  Mr.  Gif- 
ford's  evidence.  To  the  question,  whe- 
ther a  formal  complaint  proved  against  a 
house  before  the  masistratea  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  refusd  of  the  licence  to 
that  house,  he  answered,  no:  he  had 
himself  reported  a  most  disorderly  house, 
and  yet  a  licence  had  been  granted,  as  if 
no  such  report  had  been'  made.  Houses 
of  this  description  were  termed  '<  flash- 
houses,*'  and  were  the  refuge  of  thieves 
and  prostitutes  of  the  lowest  deaeription. 
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He  iboaght  them  a  ^eat  cause  of  the 
depravity  of  moreli  m  the  metropolis. 
Hm  reasons  for  not  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  magistrates  were,  that  no 
complaints  were  ever  attended  to.  Some 
of  the  magistrates  were  brewers  them- 
aelveSp  others  were  owners  of  public- 
homesy  others  had  relations  who  were 
brewers  or  owners  I  one  of  the  magistrates 
who  granted  licences  in  that  district  was 
the  proprietor  of  twelve  public-houses, 
and  receiver  of  the  rents  of  ten  others; 
he  was  more  or  less  interested  in  two-and- 
twenty.  He  would  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  house  any  longer,  to  show  in  what 
manner  these  licences  'were  granted ;  he 
would  only  add,  that  one  man  had  ob* 
tained  his  licence  after  six  different  con- 
victions !  He  should  not  mention  names 
at  present,  because  he  thought  the  cir- 
cumstances should  be  more  fully  inquired 
into.  He  wished  to  ask  whether  the  go- 
vernment had  taken  any  steps  in  conse- 
quence of  this  report.  In  one  psrt  of  the 
report,  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  magis- 
trates had  complained  of  his  inability  to  re- 
medy any  disorders  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Charing-cross,  the  power  of  licensing 
houses  in  that  vicinity  being  in  the  board 
of  green  cloth ;  that  representations  and 
complaints  hod  been  made  by  the  magis- 
trates themselves ;  but  that  the  board  of 
green  cloth  had  continued  to  license  the 
Souses  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances. 
There  was  much  disorder  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charing-cross,  which  could 
not  be  put  down  by  the  magistrates,  owing 
So  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  green 
doth.  He  wished  to  ask  his  majesty's 
ninistera  whether  they  had  any  mea- 
aures,  in  contemplation  in  consequence  of 
this  report  i  Ho  could  not  omit  this  op- 

S^rtunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
ouse  to  the  enormous  increase  of  crimes 
committed  by  children ;  and  he  wished 
also  to  say  something  on  the  rewards  that 
were  given  to  persons  who  apprehended 
offenders.  In  the  police  report,  it  ap- 
peared, the  magisitrates  had  all  been  ex- 
amined touching  the  propriety  of  these 
rewards  offered  by  statute  on  the  convic- 
tion of  criniinals,  and  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  did  not  declare,  that  no 
officer  of  justice  was  ever  influenced  by 
those  rewards  in  the  testimony  he  might* 
have  to  give;  they  only  thought  they 
might  be  improper,  because  they  raised 
up  a  sort  of  discredit  against  the  witness. 
Nay,  so  delighted  was  the  recorder  with 
this  system  of  pecuniary  rewards  for  the 
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detection  of  crime,  that  he  wished  them 
bv  all  means  to  be  extended.  Now,  after 
afl^  the  report  was  scarcely  printed  before 
a  combination  came  out,  the  most  extent 
sive  and  atrocious  that  bad  ever  been  de-* 
vised,  for  entrapping  innocent  men  out  of 
their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  It 
appeared  that  16/.  was  the  whole  amount 
of  the  reward  for  which  three  lives  were 
to  be  sacrificed !  He  only  mentioned  thia 
to  show  how  far  things  had  gone  before 
the  mischief  was  even  known  or  suspected* 
He  thought  it  desirable  that  the  commit- 
tee should  be  renewed  as  soon  as  possible^ 
and  he  was  anxious  to  know  if  any  mea-' 
sures  were  in  contemplation. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  as  well  aa 
another  from  the  village  of  new  Haggerston, 
in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  complaining 
of  similar  grievances.  In  the  last  mstance 
a  public- house  had  been  refused  to  a  new 
village  of  130  houses,  while  there  was  no 
public-house  within  half  a  mile. 

Mr.  Baikunt  said,  that  if  this  com-* 
plaint  were  on  an  individual  case  or  two. 
It  would  not  require  the'  interference  of 
parliament ;  because  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  law  did  not  afford  a  re- 
medy— the  court  of  King's-bench  had  a 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  this  sort.  The 
question,  however,  rested  on  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  last  session,  which 
certainly  contained  charges  of  a  serious 
nature  against  the  magistrates,  and  on 
that  ground  an  investigation  had  partially 
taken  place ;  but  all  the  parties  had  not 
been  fully  heard,  and  therefore  he  thought 
the  course  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  the  proper  one  to 
pursue.  The  different  cases  had  been 
submitted  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  did 
not  think  himself  justified  in  applying  that 
discretionary  power  which  was  vested  in 
him,  but  had  directed  that  the  opiniona 
of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general 
should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  instituting  a  prosecution. 
These  law  officers  had  not  discovered 
sufficient  grounds  for  recommending  sucli 
a  measure ;  but  he  could  assure  the  House» 
that  his  noble  friend  and  lelatioD  lord 
Sidmouth,  had  done  every  thing  in  hia 
power  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice.  He 
knew  that  he  was  animated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  effect  some  improvement,  and 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  not  so  much  a  ques-> 
tion  of  property  to  individuals,  as  one  af« 
fecting  the  discbarge  of  a  very  important 
trust  on  the  part  of  DMgistrates,  and  a 
trust  which  appeared*  in  some  instances^ 
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to  have  been  abused.  He  believed  it 
likewise  to  be  the  opinion  of  his  noble 
fi*iend,  that  at  all  events  some  new  legis- 
lative provision  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Bennet  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  communication  juet  made  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  stated  it  to  be 
his  intention,  on  an  early  day,  to  bring 
the  question  of  the  revival  of  the  commit- 
tee under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
When  the  magistrates  said  they  were  un- 
heard,  he  must  say,  unfortunately  for 
some  of  them,  they  had  been  heard.  The 
conduct  of  one  of  them  had  been  proved 
to  be  so 'improper,  by  himself,  on  his  be- 
ing heard,  that  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  felt 
inclined'  to  blame  that  charity  which  had 
St  the  time  restrained  him  from  bringing 
the  individual  in  question  before  the 
House.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Merceron, 
whose  evidence  nad  been  such  as  ought  to 
have  drawn  down  upon  him  the  punishment 
of  that  House.  After  the  disclosures  made 
in  the  last  year,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  enough  had  been  done  to  cau- 
tion the  magistrates.  It  might  have  becu 
hoped  they  would  have  offered  some 
atonement  for  the  past,  by  acting  a  more 
upright  part.  This,  however,  they  had 
not  done ;  and  the  proof  of  it  was,  that  all 
the  houses  complained  of  had  again  been 
re-licenscd.  For  acting  thus,  he  now,  in 
his  place,  charged  the  county  magistrates 
with  the  most  corrupt  exercise  of  the 
power  entrusted  to  them.  Another  in- 
stance of  their  corruption  was  to  be  found 
in  their  having  re-licensed  a  house  called 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  the  churchwardens  and  po- 
lice magistrates.  A  petition  against  it 
had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Markland, 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  representations  that 
could  be  made,  Mr.  Merceron  and  the 
other  trading  magistrates  of  the  county, 
who  were  worse  than  the  trading  magis- 
trates of  other  times,  had  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  renewing  the  licence,  a 
sort  of  lecture  being  read  bv  sir  David 
Williams  on  the  occasion  to  the  landlord, 
setting  forth  the  rules  by  which  his  con- 
duct ought  to  be  regulated  for  the  future 
In  the  management  of  a  public-house.  But 
what  was  the  result  ?  Was  the  house  more 
respectable  than  formerly  ?  No.  He 
knew  that  within  the  last  two  days  it  had 
been  as  bad  as  ever.  It  was  the  resort  of 
thieves  and  prostitutes;  and  boys  were 
dally  assembled  there  to  be  instructed  in 
all  the  varieties  of  debauchery  and  crime. 
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If  such  things  were  suiFered,  it  must  be 
from  the  most  corrupt  motives.  He  musl 
say,  that  it  was  his  opinion  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  had  not  done  his  duty  in  suffering 
that  guilty,  that  shuffling  magistrate,  Mr« 
Merceron,  to  retain  his  situation. 

The  Attorney  Genemtl  wished  to  put  it 
to  the  candour  of  the  House,  and  parti« 
cularly  to  the  candour  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  whether  it  could  be  consi- 
dered to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  lord 
chancellor  to  advise  the  striking  out  of  an 
individual's  name  firom  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  whilst  the  conduct  of  that  indi« 
vidual  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  before  a 
committee  of  that  House.  He  would  ask> 
whether  it  would  be  becoming  in  the 
chancellor  to  act  against  any  magistrate 
before  his  conviction,  as  if  he  were  already 
convicted  of  some  offence?  The  lora 
chancellor  had  not,  however,  acted  as  if 
the  party  had  not  been  at  all  inculpated ; 
for  he  had  directed  the  opinions  of  himself 
and  the  solicitor-general  to  be  taken,  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  filing  a  criminal 
intormation  against  him.  But  although  it 
was  competent  to  any  person  complaining 
of  injustice  or  misconduct  in  magistrates, 
either  for  granting  or  refusing  licences,  to 
apply  to  the  court  of  King's-bench  for  a 
criminal  information,  the  law-officers  of 
the  crown  had  no  means  of  putting  them- 
selves in  motion  until  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  weight  and  incontrovertibi- 
lity  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  were 
to  proceed.  It  was  their  business,  when 
they  filed  informations,  not  to  do  it  by  an 
application  upon  an  ex  parte  statement, 
but  to  do  it  of  their  own  authority.  Such 
a  proceeding,  in  the  present  case,  would 
have  been  to  arrest  the  inquiries  of  a  par* 
liamentary  committee,  and  to  anticipate 
an  order  to  prosecute,  which  it  was  possi- 
ble the  House  might  subsequently  vote. 
With  respect  to  another  subject  referred 
to  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  thai  of 
statutable  rewards,  he  begged  leave  to 
assure  him,  that  it  had  been  long  under  the 
consideration  of  government,  and  that  the 
noble  secretary  tor  the  home  department 
had  at  present  some  measure  in  contemn 
plation  to  submit  to  parliament. 

Sir  ;S.  liomiUy  laid,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  mistaken,  if  he  imagined 
that  it  had  been  intended  to  Impute  any 
blame  to  the  law-officers  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Brougham  desired  to  know  whetlier 
the  House  was  to  understand,  that  the  rule 
which  the  lord  chancellor  prescribed  to 
himself  wasy  never  to  recommend  the  omi»* 
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gion  or  striking  out  of  a  name  in  a  com- 
mittton  of  the  peace,  unless  the  party  had 
been  guilty  of  some  ofence. 

The  Attorney  General  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  extremely  well 
qualified  to  answer  his  own  question.  He 
could  not  describe  the  rule  upon  which  the 
lord  chancellor  acted  on  all  occasions, 
altliough  he  was  sure  that  it  was  from  the 
most  conscientious  motives ;  but  he  had 
not  uttered,  and  never  could  have  uttered, 
any  thing  to  justify  the  interpretation  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen,  without 
exposing  his  own  ignorance  and  presurop* 
lion. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  if  he  had  beenmis« 
taken,  it  was  a  mistake  common  to  many 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  who  certainly 
understood  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man to  have  stated  that  the  lord  chancel- 
lor had  not  struck  out  the  name  of  Mr. 
Merceron  from  the  list  of  magistrates  be- 
cause he  hsd  not  hitherto  been  legally 
convicted  of  any  offence.  He  regretted 
that  the  learned  lord  had  omitted  to  strike 
out  the  name  of  that  individual,  especially 
9S  that  individual  stood  openly  convicted 
Co  the  understanding  of  the  world,  upon 
his  own  evidence;  and  he  regretted  also 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  had 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  report  that  per- 
son to  the  House.  lie  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  observations  on  the  purity  of  the 
lord  chancellor's  motives ;  but  was  sorry 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
he  had  not  thought  the  same  sort  of  inter- 
position necessary  which  he  had  on  one 
occasion  exercised  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, in  which  he  had  of  his  own  authority 
put  an  individual  on  his  defence. 

Mr.  Lockhart  observed,  that  be  had  ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  report,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
adopt  Some  immediate  measure  for  reme- 
dying the  evils  which  were  there  developed. 
He  could  not  help  saying,  that  ministers 
generally  evinced  a  much  greater  anxiety 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  than  for 
any  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the 
country*  Although  the  House  heard 
frequent  congratulations  from  the  throne 
on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  finances, 
they  never  heard  any  allusion  to  the  grow- 
ing virtue  of  the  community.  He  beheved, 
however,  that  with  reference  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  revenue  itself,  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  than  a  healthy  state  of 
morals  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  petition  from 
259  inhabitanu  of  Brentfordi  iniatour  of  a 
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publican  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Harding, 
who  liad  kept  the  sign  of  the  Castle,  in 
that  town,  but  whose  licence  was  taken 
from  him  by  the  magistrates,  in  conse- 
quence, as  the  petitioners  asserted,  of  some 
undue  bias  against  him,  although.  Instead 
of  being  a  disorderly  house,  the  Castle  had 
always  been  one  of  the  most  regular,  and 
well  conducted  bouses  in  Brentford. 

Mr.  Bathurst  suegested  that  the  case  in 
question  was  more  nt  for  the  consideration 
of  the  court  of  King*8-bench,  than  of  that 
House. 

Colonel  Wood  was  confident  that  no  un- 
due bias  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  ma^ 
gistrates  of  the  division  in  which  the  town 
of  Brentford  was  situated :  than  whom  a 
more  honourable  set  of  men  were  not  in 
existence. 

Mr.  i/.S«wfler  deprecated  loose  diarges 
against  the  magistracy  of  the  country, 
made  in  that  House  by  petition  or  other- 
wise; such  charges  brought  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench  would  not  be  half 
so  prejudical,  as  when  they  were  brought 
forward  in  that  House,  where  the  gen- 
tlemen accused  could  not  defend  them- 
selves, and  by  which  step  the  imputations 
against  them,  however  unfounded  they 
might  eventually  turn  out  to  be,  were  cir- 
culated more  widely  than  they  could  be 
by  any  other  process.  For  himself,  if  he 
were  described  in  any  petition  in  the  way 
in  which  some  of  the  magistrates  were  des- 
cribed in  the  petition  which  had  just  been 
read,  he  would  immediately  request  to 
have  his  name  struck  out  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  peace,  well  knowing  that, 
however  unjust  the  charge,  the  extensive 
circulation  of  it  must  materially  diminish 
his  usefulness  and  respectability  as  a  ma- 
gistrate. 

Mr.  Butterworth^  adverting  to  what  had 
been  said  about  Mr.  Merceron,  remarked, 
that  it  was  but  justice  to  that  individual  to 
observe,  that  he  had  recently  obtained  a 
verdict  in  the  court  ofKingVbench  against 
some  individuals  by  whom  he  had  been  li- 
belled. 

Mr.  Benraff  said,  that  he  had  no  charge 
to  make  against  Mr.  Merceron,  but  that 
which  Mr.  Merceron  had  furnished  himself 
in  his  own  evidence. 

Mr.  Buttenoorth  acknowledged  that  the 
country  at  large  was  extremely  indebted 
to  the  non*  gentleman  for  his  humane  and 
zealous  exertions.  What  he  had  observed 
about  Mr.  Merceron  was  merely  what  he 
conceived  to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  that 
individuaL 
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Mr.  Bennet  described  Mr.  Merceron's 
conduct  before  the  committee  as  evincing 
cool,  deliberate,  and  habitual  falsehood. 
Whenever  he  was  asked  a  question,  his  in- 
vention seemed  immediatelv  to  be  set  to 
work  to  get  rid  of  it  by  artifice.  So  short 
was  his  memory,  that  he  never  recollect- 
ed what  he  had  said  ten  minutes  before 
and  therefore  contradicted  himself  conti- 
Dudly. 

Mr.  Brougham  confirmed  this  state* 
tnent,  and  again  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  humanity  of  his  hon.  friend  had  pre- 
vented him  from  reporting  Mr.  Merceron's 
conduct  to  the  House.  As  to  the  petition 
which  had  just  been  read,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  reject  it,  consistently  with  the  rules 
and  practice  of  that  House.  He  allowed 
that  the  line  ought  to  be  carefully  drawn 
between  those  complaints  that  ought  to  be 
made  to  parliament,  and  those  that  ought 
to  be  made  in  courts  of  justice.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  the  petition  under  consi- 
deration^^no  imputatioa  of  malversation  in 
office,  which  could  warrant  an  application 
to  the  court  of  King's-bencb.    * 

The  Attorney  General  asked,  if  there 
was  no  imputation,  for  what  then  did  the 
petitioners  pray  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  was  for  relief  generally.  As 
Buch  a  doctrine  as  that  now  advocated  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  end 
in  the  rejection  of  all  petitions,  he  requested 
the  Speaker  would  have  the  goodness 
to  state  whether  a  petition,  praying  for 
relief  generally,  could,  according  to  the 
rules  and  practice  of  that  House,  be  re- 
jected. 

The  Speaker. — Not  on  any  such  ground 
certainly.  It  will  be  for  the  House  to 
judge  for  itself  whether  any  petition  pre- 
aented  to  it  does  or  does  not  pray  for  relief 
generally. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
toble. 

Persons  under  Sentence  or  Death 
IN  Newgate,]  Mr.  Bennet  called  the 
attention  of  ttie  Hou<e  to  the  number  of 
prisoners  now  under  sentence  of  death  in 
JNewgate,  and  whose  cases  had  not  yet 
been  reported  to  the  Prince  Regent.  This 
number  was  set  forth  in  a  return  prei^ented 
to  the  House  on  WediieHtlav  last.  There 
were  five  who  rec^ivt'd  sentence  of  death 
in  July  lust,  and  four  in  September,  whose 
cases  had  been  reserved  tor  the  opinion 
of  the  judges.  He  could  wish  to  know 
whetheri  in  these  instancesi  the  dehiy  was 


imputable  to  them.  There  were  29  per- 
sons in  the  same  awful  situation,  oo  whom 
judgment  had  been  passed  in  October  last; 
29  also  in  December ;  21  in  January ;  and 
12  more  had  been  since  added  to  the  num* 
ber.  At  four  o'clock  yesterday,  when  he 
visited  that  prison,  the  whole  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  that  dreadful  situation  wasoot  less 
than  one  hundred.  He  wished  the  House 
could  have  been  a  witness  to  the  scene  which 
was  there  exhibited,  to  the  deep  despair 
of  some,  the  impiety  of  others,  and  to  the 
senseless  and  half  intoxicated  state  in  which 
a  third  class  appeared  to  be  absorbed. 
He  was  informed,  by  persons  familiar  with 
such  scenes,  that  this  was  generally  the 
character  of  them ;  and  such,  he  was  sony 
to  say  it,  was  the, shameless  manner  of  ad- 
ministering the  laws,  that  these  unhappy 
offenders  rejoiced  when  the  certainty  of 
execution  was  made  known  to  them,  be- 
cause it  was  a  relief  from  that  state  of  cruel 
and  horrid  suspense  in  which  th^y  were 
before  situated.  He  trusted  the  noble 
lord  had  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  give 
upon  this  subject,  for  he  could  assure  him 
from  a  very  extensive  correspondence, 
that  the  country  expected  it,  and  consi- 
dered the  evil  he  had  alluded^toas  the  great- 
est blot  on  the  administration  of  justice. 

Lord  Castlereagh  understood  that  the 
delay  in  the  earlier  cases  had  arisen  from 
a  necessary  investigation  into  their  circum- 
stances, with  regard  to  the  latter  cases» 
a  council  would  have  been  already  called, 
on  the  subject,  had  not  a  very  important 
inquiry  intervened  and  caused  an  unavoi- 
dable postponement  of  that  consideration. 
The  council  would,  however,  be  held  to- 
morrow, and  he  entirely  concurred  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  in  thinking  that  no 
subject  demanded  greater  promptitude  of 
attention. 

The  Attorneif  General  observed,  that  of 
the  convicts  mentioned  by  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  as  being  under  sentence  of  death, 
some  were  those  whose  cases  had  been 
reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
judges ;  whose  judgment  was  not  promul- 
gated. 

Mr.  Bennet  reprobated  the  delay  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  report  of  those  un- 
der sentence  of  death  in  October.  Why 
had  it  not  been  presented  long  ago  ? 

The  Attttrney  General  observed,  that 
during  the  first  part  of  the  intervenioe  pe- 
riod the  recorder  had  probably  not  been 
prepared  for  his  report,  and  that  of  the 
delay  in  the  last  part  his  noble  friend  had 
stated  the  cause. 
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Mr.  Sennet  replied,  that  he  knew  from 
good  authority,  that  the  recorder  had 
been  long  prepared  with  his  October  re» 
port.  If  so,  be  contended  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department, 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  whu>oever  ought  to 
have  had  to  do  with  the  business,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty. 

The  Attorney  General  remarked,  that 
whatever  information  the  hon.  gentleman 
might  have  receivedi  it  could  hardly  be  on 
better  authority  than  that  on  which  he  as- 
serted, that,  some  days  ago,  the  recorder 
was  not  ready  to  ask  for  a  day  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  reception  of  his  report. 

Alderman  C  Smith  stated,  that  the  de- 
lay in  making  the  report  arose  from  the 
length  of  the  sessions  and  from  motives  of 
humanity.  It  was  spent,  in  fact,  in  making 
inquiries  into  the  various  cases.  The  pri- 
«oners  in  Newgate,  where  he  had  been  that 
day,  did  not  complain  of  the  law's  delay. 
At  three  o'clock  that  very  aflernoon,  the 
recorder  had  told  him  that  he  would  make 
his  report  to-morrow,  and  was  happy  to 
fay  that  he  should  have  but  few  to  exe- 
cute. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
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not  so  insult  their  constituents  as  to  re- 
fuse, whenever  the  discussion  should  be 
entered  upon,  to  ref(pr  the  petition  to  a 
committee.  If  it  shuuld  be  said  that  the 
reformers  were  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  recommended,  he 
should  reply,  that  they  were  that  very 
day.  about  to  proceed  to  a  di^cussion^  iq 
which,  perhaps,  there  were  very  few  gen- 
tlemen m  the  Houf»e  who  would  concur  at 
oQce  in  any  specific  object.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  question  of  reform,  would  not  be 
made  the  ground  for  resisting  the  pro- 
position to  refer  the  petitions  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

A  petition  in  favour  of  reform  was  pre- 
sented from  the  borough  of  Boston.  It 
stated,  that  it  appeared,  from  the  annala 
of  the  country,  tfmt  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Aevolution,  annual 
parliaments  were  the  coobtitution  of  Eng- 
land— [a  laugh]. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  V 


Petitions  rxlating  to  Reform, 
&c«]  Sir  Robert  Heron  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  town  of  Gainsborough  and 
its  vicinity,  prayin|(  for  triennial  parlia- 
ments, representation  co-exteoMive  with 
direct  taxation,  and  election  by  ballot. 
The  petition  had  been  agreed  to  at  a  nu- 
merous meeting,  regularly  convened,  and 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  conducted 
with  perfect  order.  He  did  not  concur 
with  the  last  part  of  the  prayer — that 
which  referred  to  election  by  ballot ;  but 
he  would  support  such  a  plan  of  reform  as 
should,  by  extending  the  elective  fran- 
chise, make  that  House  more  substantially 
the  representative  of  the  people.  H!e 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  triennial  par- 
liaments, an  institution  established  at  the 
best  period  of  our  history,  and  repealed 

a  a  measure  of  very  equivocal  policy. 
3  would  give  his  support  also  to  every 
proposition  for  the  retrenchment  of  the 
public  expenditure,  and  the  abolition  of 
sinecures  and  useless  places.  With  re- 
gard to  plans  of  more  extensive  alteration 
or  reform,  he  should  reserve  the  state- 
ment of  his  opinions  for  another  occasion ; 
butRs  it  was  manifestly  the  wish  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  that  some  re- 
form in  the  representation  should  take 
placei  he  tnisted  that  the  House  would 


Mr.  Curwen*s  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee ON  THE  Poor  Laws.]  Mr. 
Curtoen  rose  and  said :— Mr.  Speaker ;  in 
compliance  with  my  notice,  it  now  be- 
comes my  duty  to  bring  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  a  question  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  Deeply  affect- 
ing the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all 
ranks,  so  vast  the  objects  connected  with  the 
subject,  so  interwoven  with  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  that  in  tracing  this  ope- 
ration, my  mind  has  been  so  appalled,  tnat 
I  have  frequently  felt  ready  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  in  despair.  Nothing  but 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  firm  conviction  that 
the  country  would  consider  such  conduct 
as  a  dereliction  of  public  duty,  have  given 
me  courage  to  proceed.  The  House  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  recollect  that  I  under- 
took the  task  in  a  former  session,  *  in 
consideration  of  a  promise  exacted  from 
me  by  my  constituents.  I  then  felt,  as 
all  have  felt  who  have  attempted  an 
amendment  of  the  system  of  the  poor 
laws,  the  difficulties  which  attended  it. 
The  task  was  then  comparatively  easy. 
The  distresses  of  the  country  were  infi- 
nitely less— in  proportion  as  the  neces- 
sity of  supplyioff^a  remedy  has  increased, 
so  have  toe  difficulties  of  effecting  it. 
Under   this  conviction  I  applied  to  his 

♦  SeeVoL34,p.878, 
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majesty's  ministers  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands:  I  professed  also 
my  readiness  to  resign  the  task  to  any 
gentleman  more  equal  to  do  it  justice.  Fail- 
ing in  these  applications  I  had  only  the 
choice  of  difficulties.  I  have  preferred 
the  sacrifice  of  every  personal  considera- 
tion* to  an  imputation  of  indifierence  to 
the  sufferings  under  which  the  country 
labours. 

Measures^  Sir,  which  are  designed  to 
effect  great  and  important  changes  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment.   With  them  rests  the  responsibility : 
they  possess  superior  sources  of  informa- 
tion:   they  alone  have  the  influence  to 
carry  into   effect  such  changes.     They 
have  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  first 
information  and  abilities  on  all  subjects 
at  command,  and  under  their  united  aus- 
pices measures  can  be  so  digested  and 
arranged  as  not  to  be  subject  to  material 
changes  from  the  shape  in  which  they  are 
first   introduced    to  the    notice  of  this 
House  and  of  the  public.     Widely  dif- 
ferent is  the  case  with  any  individuid,  and 
especially  the  one  who  addresses  you.    I 
have  now  to  submit  to  the  House  a  plan 
on  a  subject  on  which  persons  most  dis- 
tinguished for  abilities  who  have  made  a 
similar  attempt  have  failed— without  any 
,  co-operation  or  assistance  from  almost  an 
individual  in  or  out  of  this  House,  com- 
pelled to  hazard  speculatiDus  at  a  time 
when  the  minds  of  all  classes  in  society 
are  agitated  by  their  sufferings  without 
knowing  how  they  can  be  relieved.    Per- 
mit me  to  observe  that  I  differ   most 
widely  from  those  who  seem  to  consider 
that  the  mere  agitation  of  the  question 
will  satisfy  the  public.    1  believe  directly 
the  contrary  effect  will  be  produced,  and 
that  infinite  mischief  may  be  done,  if  we  go 
into  a  committee,  and  that  out  of  it  should 
proceed  no  measure  of  relief.    Great  evils 
must  arise  out  of  the  propositions  that  I 
have  to  submit  to  the  House,  should  they 
be   totally   rejected.      Pressing  as  this 
danger  is,  still  greater  danger  impels  me 
to   act.      Some  measures  to  meet  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  of  the  moment  are 
indispensably  requisite.      By   these   ob- 
servations, I  do  not,  however.  Sir,  mean 
to  insinuate  an^  thing  invidious  to  mi- 
nisters, or  to  anticipate  that  they  can  have 
any  interest  in  my  failure.    Though  per- 
fectly unacquainted  with  their  views,    I 
am  satisfied  and  me  them  full  credit  for 
being  aware  of  the  dreadful  state  of  the 
country.     One  causCi  and  a  very  prin- 
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cipal  one,  arises  out  of  the  unjust  pres- 
sure of  the  poor  laws.  Without  any 
claims  for  support  on  that  side  of  the 
House  or  this,  I  have  and  shall  continue 
to  proceed  in  this  business  (with  no  vfew 
but  that  which  is  felt  bv  every  gentleman 
in  common  with  myself)  and  endeavour 
to  benefit  the  country  and  reanimate  its 
exertions. 

Sensible  of  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
in  a  former  sessions,  1  shall  not  now,  Sir» 
abuse  it,  or  occupy  a  longer  portion  of 
their  time  than  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  explain  what  I  have  to  submit  to  their 
consideration.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  the  particular  hardships  which  arise 
out  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  laws  re- 
lative to  the  poor.  By  the  numerous 
valuable  communications  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured  from  various  quarters 
of  the  country,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
were  all  the  just  complaints  which  diey 
contain  redressed,  there  \b  not  a  statute 
relating  to  the  subject  that  would  not  re- 
quire to  be  revised  and  amended.  My 
endeavour  on  the  present  occasion  will  be 
to  consider  the  general  effect  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  43d  of  Eliz.  as  now  construed ; 
to  show  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the 
laws  as  at  present  executea  for  raising  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
poor ;  to  call  on  the  House  to  amend,  not 
to  create  new  laws,  so  as  to  divide  the 
burthen  more  fairly  and  equally ;  to  point 
out  the  indispensable  necessity  for  pro- 
viding for  a  crisis  which  cannot  be  dis- 
I  tant,  I  mean  the  fiiilure  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions. I  shall  submit  with  great  de- 
fin*ence  a  plan  for  substituting  other  re- 
sources for  the  maintenance  and  better- 
ing the  situation  of  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  baneful,  pestilential  effects  of  the  poor 
laws.  Were  every  regulation  respecting 
the  poor  as  perfect  as  human  wisdom 
could  devise,  were  there  no  ground  for  a 
single  complaint  on  his  head,  still,  Sir, 
we  should  not  have  advanced  a  sinele  step 
towards  the  correction  of  the  ^iT  under 
which  the  country  now  labours,  an  evil 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  system 
itself.  Still  I  do  not  attribute  the  mis- 
chiefs which  have  arisen  out  of  the  43rd 
Eliz.  to  its  inventors;  quite  the  contrary 
— the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  plan 
does  infinite  honour  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  those  with  whom  it  originated. 
The  suppoa  and  maintenance  of  tne  old, 
lame,  blmd,  a  nd  impotent,  was  conformable 
to  a  duty  of  higher  influence  than  human 
instittttions.    '&z  construing  and  acting 
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upon  this  low,  by  those  who  had  to  ad*  I  glance,  it  does  indeed  shock  an  English 
minister  relief  under  it,  has  introduced 
what  is  evidently  foreign  to  its  intention. 
It  was  never  designed  to  give  a  right  of 
support  and  maintenance  to  those  who,  by 
the  practice  of  frugality,  sobriety  and  in* 
dustry,  might  have  supported  themselves, 
but  who  have  become  chargeable  by  their 
crimes  and  misconduct,    ft  never  had  in 
contemplation  tliat  men  should  anticipate 
parochial  support  as  a  source  of  mainte- 
nance for  tnemselves  and  families,— *nor 
did  it  intend  to  take  away  from  the  la- 
bouring classes  all  interests  and  concern 
in  their  own  we11*being.    It  did  not  con- 
template the  total   destruction  of  inde- 
pendence, or  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  community  should  view  the  present 
moment  as  the  sole  object  worthy  of  their 
attention.    These,  Sir,  are  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  administration  of 
that  act.    For  two  hundred  and  G.(ij  years 
the  attention  of  legislators  has  at  different 
times  been  directed  to  the  consideration 
of  expedients  to  stop  the  growins  evil : 
whilst  the  country  remained  wholly  agri- 
cultural, the  progress  of  this  malady  was 
slow.     Since  we  have  become  a  manu- 
facturing people,  its  increase  has  been  out 
of  all  measure  and  calculation,  rapid.    In 
1776,  the  amount  of  the  poor-crates  was 
1,530,800/.      In  forty  three  years,  they 
are  augmented,  I  verily  believe,  to  eight 
miUion  and  a  half.    Admitting  the  system 
to  continue,  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  will 
atop  short  of  swallowing  up  the  whole  re- 
venue and  industry  of  the  country,  ex- 
tinguishing at  the  same  time  every  vestige 
of  respectability  and  happiness  among  the 
poor?   Each  successive  augmentation  of 
the  burthen  has  been  attended  with  a  pro- 
portionable increase  of  misery.     Paupe- 
rism contaminates  all  who  come  within 
its  vortex— foreigners   contemplate  with 
astonishment  the  sums  provided  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  poor,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  endowments  to  charities,  exceed 
nine  millions  annually,    a   revenue  pos- 
aessed  by  a  few  sovereigns  in  Europe. 
Dazzling  as  this  appears  at  a  distance, 
what  are  its  efiects  when   viewed  more 
closely?   Does  it  produce  hoppiness,  con- 
tent, and  gratitude  among  the  poor  ?  No, 
Sir  1  discontent,  gloom,  and  misery  per- 
vade all  who  partake  of  it.    Not  a  particle 
of  gratitude,  not  more  of  contentment  is  to 
be  found. 

We  hear  perpetually  of  the  wretched 
state  in  which  the  Irish  peasant  is  doomed 
to  exist:    when  examined,   on  the  first 


eye.      Accustomed  as  we  are  to  see  a 
more  liberal  distribution  of  the  comforts 
of  life  among  the  lower  orders,  we  com« 
miserate  the  situation  of  those  whom  we 
see  deprived  of  what  habit  leads  us  to 
view  as  the  first  necessaries  of  life.    Their 
clothing  scanty   and    worn   out;    their 
cabins  mean,  and  in  disrepair :   the  ear* 
then  floor,  a'few  boards  and  a  wretched 
straw  pallet,  their  bed;  a  stool  or  two, 
and  an  iron  pot  forming  their  whole  m6* 
nage :  their  sole  food  potatoes  2  salt  and 
buttermilk,  their  luxuries.    Such  are  ike 
outward  objects  in  view.    But  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  examine  more  mi» 
nutely  into  the  condition  of  this  hardj 
race,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  feelings, , 
and  not  by  ours,  may  draw  conclusions 
very  opposite  to  those  which  firtt  striko 
the  eye.    The  inhabitant  of  this  wretdied 
abode  will  be  observed   cheerful : .  kind 
hearted,  affectionate,   charitable  in  the 
highest  degree ;  with  the  strongest  sense 
of  his  duties  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a 
parent,  and  happy  in  their  execution.    la 
the  midst  of  his  privations,  his  independent, 
unsubdued  spirit  supports  him.    it  is  the 
mind  which  imprints  the  stamp  of  happi- 
ness or  misery.    The  Irish  peasant  amidst 
all  his  wants  and  suffisrings,  appears  far 
superior  to  the  unhappy  victim  of  paupe- 
rism in  this  country.     I  was  so  struck. 
Sir,  with  a  result  so  contrary  to  my  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  first  impressions, 
that  I  visited  in  a  circuit  of  above  a  thou^ 
sand  miles  in  Ireland,  hundreds  of  cabins, 
to  assure  myself  of  this  fact,  and  except- 
ing in  great  towns,  the  result  was  almost 
universal.    That  great  moralist  and  phi- 
losopher,  Dr.   Paley,   has  observed    on 
this  subject,  that  **  happiness  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  tiie  social  affections;  that 
those   persons   commonly   possess   good 
spirits  who  have  about  them  many  objects 
of  affection  and  endearment,  as  wife,  chil- 
dren, kindred,  friends."    Now  the  condi- 
tion of  tiie  Irish  peasant  is  such  as  to  call 
forth  and  exercise  these  social  aiTecUons, 
in  a  higher  degree,  and  more  frequently, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  English  peasant. 
The  effect  of  the  poor-laws  is  here  to  de^ 
stroy  all  the  best  and  most  kindly  feelings 
of  the  heart.     It  iaundices  the  eye  and 
prevents  it  from  deriving  comfort  from 
what  it  possesses;  every  benefit  granted 
to  one,  is  considered  by  others  as  an  in- 
jury done  them :   thus  envy  and  jealousy 
are  perpetually  engendered.      The  con- 
trast is  observable  between  this  class,  and 
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tbe  industrious,  fruga],  and  sober  peasant, 
who  tempers  the  interest  of  the  present 
with  that  of  the  future,  proriding  for  the 
necessities  of  both.  Between  the  com- 
'  forts  of  his  existence  and  that  of  the  pau- 
per the  distance  is  so  great,  the  advan« 
tages  so  pref)onderant,  that  I  have  no 
words  to  express  it.  The  difference  is  as 
fitriking  as  between  a  day  of  sunshine  and 
a  day  of  gloom.  The  legislature  is  called 
on  to  stay  this  evil  from  motives  higher 
and  more  dignified  than  any  which  self- 
interest  can  dictate.  Every  feeling  of 
humanity  and  love  of  man  for  roan,  ira- 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  all,  bids  us  restore 
nappiness  and  respectability  to  two  mil- 
lions and  a^balf  of  fellow-Englishmen. 

So  great,  Sir,  ha^  become  the  amount 
<»f  the  relief  levied  for  the  poor,  that  it 
caonot  be  removed  without  substituting 
something  in  it:»  place.  To  correct  the 
mischief  will  require  a  length  of  time.  If 
a  principle  can  be  adopted  by  which  the 
labouring  classes  can  be  elevated  m  the 
ficale  of  society,  and  tempted  to  contri- 
bute towards  their  own  necessities  by  the 
hopes  of  greater  and  more  substantial 
comforts,  it  will,  in  time,  make  its  way. 
Sach  a  plan,  I  do  conceive,  may  be  adopt- 
ed, as  1  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  show. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  views, 
last  sessions,  on  this  subject  have,  as  far 
iiB  the  communications  received  enabled 
-me  to  judge,  been  very  generally  ap- 
proved, though  some  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  expediency  of  adopting 
them  at  present.  The  impossibility  of 
suggesting  anv  plan  that  would  be  univer- 
sally applicable  to  all  situations,  gives  ad- 
ditional weight  to  my  project.  I  propose, 
ISir,  to  leave  it  to  every  parish  to  frame 
and  adopt  the  regulations  best  suited  to 
its  situation.  Great  are  tbe  difficulties 
generally  sccompanyin?  any  alterations  in 
legislative  measures  of  this  importance. 
Here,  if  any  should  arise,  a  remedy  would 
be  immediately  at  hand  to  remove  any 
incoograity  which  might  appear  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  local  situation.  You  would 
have  the  abilities  and  co-operation  of  the 
whole  country  at  work  to  bring  the  Scheme 
to  perfection. 

Whatever,  Sir,  might  be  my  former 
opinions,  1  have  so  far  changed  them  as 
not  to  propose  to  the  House  to  adopt  the 
measure  I  last  year  detailed  to  them  as 
compulsory,  but  rather  to  submit  it  as  a 
measure  and  experiment  to  be  adopted 
when  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  of 
any  parish  were  disposed  to  try  it.    I  am 
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sanguine  in  my  belief  it  would  answer,  and 
impose  a  very  light  burthen  on  the  whole 
community.  With  great  increased  com* 
forts,  to  be  exempt  from  the  horrible,  and 
yet  1  admit  necessary,  coercion  of  a 
poor-house,  would  lead  every  reflecting 
person  to  contribute  cheerfully  to  the  fund 
for  general  support.  The  administratioa 
and  management  of  the  poor  being  in  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  poor  would  secure 
tenderness  in  the  administration  of  relief, 
whilst  it  would  give  consequence  to  them 
as  a  body.  In  parishes  that  should  adopt 
the  plan,  I  propose  that  the  construction 
of  the  4Sd  of  Eliz.  should  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  that  parish  funds  should  be 
provided  for  the  relief  of  those  who  come 
within  its  operation.  To  all  above  a  cer- 
tain age,  relief  should  be  afforded  under 
the  present  laws.  It  has  been  ob^cted 
to  my  plan  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  wages.  Should  that  be  the 
case,  1  do  not  think  it  would  ultimately 
be  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  What  are  the  poor-rates  in 
many  places,  but  a  mode  of  payment  of 
wages,  and  that  the  very  worst  sort,  as  it 
breaks  the  spirit,  and  destroys  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  labourer  ?  In  order  to 
effect  a  cure,  a  complete  alteration  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  whole  system  of  our  poor 
lawi4. 

Great  and  imperious  as  is  the  call  on  us, 
Sir,  to  apply  some  remedy  to  the  existing 
evils,  we  have  at  present  a  still  more  press- 
ing demand  on  us ;  that  is,  to  devise  means 
for  making  the  existing  laws  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  poor,  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

Here  it  is.  Sir,  1  feel  peculiarly,  that  I 
am  occupying  ground  which  ought  to 
have  been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
others.  Yet  I  must  have  been  both  blind 
and  insensible  to  every  feeling  of  htmia^ 
nity,  to  every  duty  imposed  on  those  who 
have  intrusted  to  them  the  interests  of  the 
public,  had  I  passed  over  this  part  of  the 
subject  in  silence.  Awful' is  tne  crisis— 
every  hour  adds  to  and  increases  it.  Immi- 
nent is  tbe  danger  in  numerous  districts, 
both  in  tbe  manufacturing  and  the  agri- 
cultural. The  whole  amount  of  income 
arising  from  real  property  will  be  inade- 

2uate  to  the  support  of  the  poor— so 
readfuily  are  they  increased.  I  shall  not 
dwell  longer  than  can  be  avoided  on  this 
painful  subject;  but  to  jtistify  my  appeal 
to  tbe  House,  and  the  measures  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  propose,  I  must  lay 
some  foundation.  There  are  indeed  aK 
ready  petitions  on  your  table  that  bear 
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out  this  statement.    Of  the  commuoica* 
tioni  received,  I  shall  instance  one  or  two. 
Those  from  Sheffield  are  pari Icularly  wor- 
thy of  attention.     The  paper  I  hold  in 
my  hand  was  puhlished  by  the  ovcriie<*rs 
of  the  poor,  addreiised  to  the  magistrates 
of  the   Wet*t-ciding«  and  waa  communi- 
catedy  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  to  his 
majesty's  miniitera.      It  stales  that,   on 
the  29th  of  November  last,  there  were  840 
families  relieved:  that  on  the  10th  #f  Ja- 
nuary they  had  increased  to  1,504<.    That 
the  weekly  payment  had  arisen  from  800/. 
'>500^;  that  Mr.  Girdler^  a  farmer  of 
210  acres,  paid  a  guinea  a  day  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  but  must  now  be  called 
on  to  double  the  sum.    That  if  this  state 
of  things  continued  two  months  longer, 
'  the  town  would  be  utterly  unable  to  raise 
the  sum  requisite  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.    That  other  toirnships  m  Sheffield 
parish  were  in  no  better  situation.    It 
states  also  the^  noble  struffgles  made  by 
many  of  the  artizans  to  avoid  being  charge- 
able :  many  had  sold  furniture  and  other 
articles  to  the  amount  of  30/.,  and  had 
exhausted  every  resource,  before  asking 
for  relief.   Here  I  must  call  on  the  House 
to  consider  one  class  of  persons  at  pre- 
aent  contributing  much  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  burthens ;  I  mean  persons  who 
themselves  heretofore  paid  their  share  of 
the  ratesy  instead  of  receiving  any  part  of 
them.    The  artisan  and  the  small  shop* 
keeper,  many  of  this  most  respectable  and 
industriotis  class  of  society,  have  been 
forced  into  the  dreadful  gulpb  of  pauperism. 
The  decreased  value  of  land  nas  fallen. 
Sir,  with  peculiar  hardship  on  this  class 
of  society.    The  rent  of  their  dwellings 
has  not  rallen  in  proportion.  The  advance 
of  the  rates  is  probably  five  per  cent,  from 
this  cause  alone ;  but  more  still  on  them» 
as  their  rents  remain  undiminished.    How 
much  farther  the  mischief  will  go,  unless 
your  wiftdom  and  humanity  interfere  to 
atop  ity  1  pretend  not  to  conjecture.    Sir, 
I  have  communications  from  Shropshire 
aayinp  that  the  poor-rates  sre  19i.  and 
Sdr«  m  the  pound.    From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aylesbury,  also  1  have  similar 
accounts.      Prom  Sussex,  I  have  state- 
ments of  25s,  in  the  pound.    I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  with  more,  but  proceed 
to  lay  before  them  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  present  state  of  poor-rates   on    the 
average  of  Kngland.     In  180S,  Mr.  Rose 
calculated  the  revenue  of  the  country  at 
M  millions,  adding  four  millions  to  the 
amount  for  canals,  mineib  ftnd  penpnal 
(VOIhXXXV.) 


property  of  different  descriptidns  assessed, 
maUng  a  total  of  38  millions.  The  num- 
ber of  pauper:*  was  then  I,234-,768;  their 
maintenance  4,267,965/.,  equal  to  \2\  per 
cent,  on  the  C'lpita)  taxed.  In  1815  the 
revenue  of  land  and  housts  had  advanced. 
to  above  5^^  millions:  adding  four  millions 
according  to  Mr.  Rose's  computation,  the 
amount  is  56  millions;  that  of  poor-rates 
being  6,400,000,  and  of  pauperis  2,000,000, 
made  it  16  per  cent.  Admitting  rhc  re-' 
venue  to  have  f  lilen  in  1817  to  35,000,000, 
it  would  add  one-third  to  the  amount  of 
the  poor-rate,  and  make  it  20  per  cent. 
Now,  Sir,  taking  the  increase  of  paupers 
in  1817  to  be  500,000,  nnd  the  advance  of 
rate  at  2,000,000,  the  increased  expense 
of  hece^saries  of  life  augmenting  the  cost 
will  make  the  poor-ratei>  not  less,  proba- 
bly, than  eight  millions  and  half,  or  26 
per  cent,  on  the  actual  amount  of  real 
property. 

The  amount  of  dividends  and 
interest  payable  to  the  public 
creditor  may  be  calculated  at  32,000,000 
In  six  millions  of  India  stock..       300,000 
Four  millions  South  Sea  stock       200,000 
Income  of  the  bank  on  twelve 
millions  worth  24,000,000...     1 ,200,000 


33,700,000 


Ten  per  cent,  on  the  produce 
woiUd  produce    3,370,000 

a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  equalize  the 
rates  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  super- 
sede the  ncce&sity  either  of  a  general,  or 
more  extended  assessment. 

The  next  source  of  income,  and  which 
spreads  itself  over  the   whole  kingdom,, 
would  be  the  interest  arising  from  personal 
property. 

Supposmg  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, producing  at  5  per  cent.  10,000,000 
20,000,00tf.  the  produce  of 

trade    2,000,000 

1,761,453  tons  of  shipping, 
producing  now  half  what  it 
did,  at 1,000,000 

13,000,000 
'■  ^ 

Ten  per  cent,  on  this...  • 1,300.000 

Do.  on  stock,  an  abttve  3,370  000 

Making    a    total    of  personal  ■ 

property • • 4,670,000- 

With  12i  per  cent  from  land    4,375,000 

Malting  .M. 9,045|jt)0O  ' 

(2L)       ^     *  ^ 
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the  ipduxtrious,  frugal,  sod  aober  peasant, 
who  tempers  the  interest  of  the  present 
with  that  of  the  future,  proTiding  for  the 
necessities  i>f  bnlh.  Between  the  com- 
forts of  his  exieience  and  that  of  the  pau- 
per llie  (lisiani-e  is  so  great,  the  advan- 
tages so  preponderant,  that  I  have  no 
vords  t[>  express  it.  The  difference  is  as 
etrikitif;  as  helut'en  a  day  of  sunshine  and 
a  day  <il  gloom.  The  legislature  is  called 
on  to  Slay  this  evil  from  motives  higher 
and  mure  dignified  than  any  which  self- 
intercNt  can  dicinie.  Every  feeling  of 
faumanitv  nnii  iove  of  man  for  man,  im- 
planted in  tile  hearts  of  all,  bids  ua  restore 
nappineKS  and  respectability  to  two  miU 
lions  and  a'  half  of  fellow-Englishmen. 

So  great,  Sir,  hit>  become  the  amount 
«fthe  relief  levied  for  the  poor,  that  it 
CM>not  be  removed  withnut  substituting 
■omethiofc  in  its  place.  To  correct  the 
nitchier  will  require  h  length  of  time.     If 

a  principle  can  be  adupie  '  "" ■-:>--"-- 

labouring  cla-ses  can  De 
scale  of  society,  and  tem| 
bute  towards  their  own  ne 
hopea  of  greater  and  m 
comforts,  it  vrill.  in  time, 
Such  a  plan,  I  do  conceive 
ad,  as  I  shall  hereafter  a 
It  ia  some  satisfaclion  to  mi 
laat  sessions,  on  this  subje 

as  the  communicaiions  re 

taa  to  judge,   been  venr 
'  prored,  though  some  doubi 

pressed  on  the  expedient 

them  at  present.     The  i 

■uegestin^  any  plan  that  w 

aaHy  applicable  to  al)  situs: 

ditional  weight  to  my  proje 

Sir,  to  leave  it  to  every  [ 

and  adopt  the  regulations 

its  situation.      Great  are 

generally  accompanying  an 

legislaiive  measures  of  it 

Here,  if  any  should  arise,  i 

be  immediatety  at  hand  t 

incongruity  which  might  a| 

ing  it  to  the  local  situatio 

have  the  abilities  and  co-o 

whole  country  at  work  to  bi 

to  perfection. 

Whatever,   Sir,   might 

opinions,  I  have  to  far  cb 

not  to  propose  to  the  Hou 

measure  I  last  year  detai 

compulsory,  but  rather  to 

measure  and  experiment  ' 

when  the  majority  of  the 

any  parish  were  disposed  b 
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sanguine  in  my  belief  it  would  answer,  and 
impose  a  very  lif;lit  burthen  on  the  whole 
community.  With  great  increased  com- 
forts, to  be  exempt  from  ihe  horrible,  and 
yet  1  admit  necessary,  coercion  of  a 
poor-house,  would  lead  every  refleciinc 
person  to  contribute  cheerfully  to  the  fund 
for  general  support.  The  administration 
and  manegenient  of  the  poor  being  in  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  poor  would  secure 
tcnderneu  in  ihe  administration  of  relief, 
whilst  it  would  give  con»equcnce  to  them 
as  a  body.  In  parishes  that  should  adopt 
the  plan,  I  propose  that  ihe  constniclioa 
of  the  43d  of  Eliz.  should  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  that  parish  funds  should  be 
provided  for  the  relief  of  those  who  come 
within  its  operation.  To  all  above  a  cer- 
tain Ofce,  relief  should  be  afforded  under 
the  present  laws.  It  has  been  objected 
to  my  plan  thnt  it  would  have  the  e&ct 
of  raising  wages.     Should  that  be  ibe 
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and  Scotland  should  be  able  tp  gain  a  set- 
tlement and  close  their  lives  in  the  place 
where  their  years  of  active  industry  had 
been  spent.  A  further  strong  motive  arises, 
I'  apprehend,  for  adopting  a  measure  like 
t'  ^ibich  I  recommend,  which  will  put 
It  in  Veir  power  by  contributing  a  part  of 
their  earnings  to  lay  up  a  fund  by  means 
of  their  own  honest  industry  for  the  hour 
of  sickness  or  misfortune. 

For  tw^enty  years  back  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  my  life  has  been  to  oe  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  measure  of  the 
nature  with  that  which  has  now  so  uaex» 
pectedly  fallen  to  my  lot  to  propose. 
Viewing  it  merely  as  a .  measure  or  experi* 
ment,  I  do  not  despair,  if  it  be  adopted,  of 
seeing  it  speedily  and  extensively  put  in 
practice. 

In  order  fairly  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion of  the  real  property  of  the  kingdom, 
We  roust  take  from  the  thirty-five  millions 
at  wliich  I  compute  its  revenue,  one  million 
for  county  rates,  and  other  public  charges; 
for  repairs,  and  various  losses  by  failure  of 
tenants,  &c.  ten  per  cent,  on  three  millions 
and  a  half,  leaving  nett  to  the  proprietors 
thirty  millions  ancfa  half.  Now,  Sir,  this 
is  the  actual  state  of  receipt.  How  does 
it  fltand,  compared  with  the  revenue  of  the 
public  creditor  >  Is  the  funded  or  unftinded 
debt  less  than  thirty-two  millions  ?  Should 
it  be  even  one  million  and  a  half  less,  still  it 
will  equal  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom. Is  it  consistent  with  justice  that 
fluch  an  amount  of  property  should  escape 
from  any  participation  in  the  support  of  tne 

{>oor  ?  admitting  for  a  moment  that  par- 
iament  had  pledged  its  faith  to  the  public 
creditor  that  he  should  be  exempt  from  his 
'ahare  in  succouring  the  miseries  of  his 
"fellow  ereatures,  1  will  not  hesitate  to  say 
It  had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  attempted 
what  wa8  beyond  its  province.  Charity  is 
of  divine  iiihtitution  ;  it  stoops  not  to  dis- 
tipguish  and  discriminate:  it  knows  no 
distinction  of  properties :  it  is  an  imperious 
duty,  binding  on  all— crime  and  infamy 
would  deservedly  attach  on  an  attempt  to 
bar  the  rights  of  humanity.  But  nonesuch 
will  be  made.  The  immutable  principle  of 
justice  which  directs  the  policy  of  parlia- 
'tioent  has  led  them  to  enact  that  all  pro- 
perty shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
aupport  of  the  poor.  There  wants  no  new 
law.  It  only  requires  addiijonal  machinery 
to  bring  into  action  the  laws  already  in 
existence.  Within  these  walls  this  will 
scarcely  be  doubted:  I  shall  hbwever 
refer  to  two  or  three  decisions  on  the  point. 
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In  IJSSS,  the  judgies  resdv^/'  tkat  tfew 
personal,  visible  ability  of  the  -inhabitant 
might  be  rated :  in  a  subsequent  case,  that 
every  inhabitant  should  be  charged  in 
respect  of  his  personal  estate  and  ability/' 
More  recently,  in  the  reign  of  lieo.  I  at,  tiM 
kinff  V.  the  inhabitants  of  Clerkenwel^ 
on  the  validity  of  a  poor  rate  made  upon  a 
land  tax  assessment,  it  was  quashed  by  the 
court  of  KingVbeneh  as  beidg  an  unequal 
taxation,  because  the  personal  estate  in 
thepublic  foods  it  not  chargeable  to  tlie 
lana  tax,  but  ia  charseable  to  the- poor 
rates."  The  same  doctrine  has  always 
been  held,  and  the  failure  of  taxing  per- 
sonal property  has  arisen  from  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend  it.  No  doubt  as  to  its 
liabilttv  hat  ever  been  entertained.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  assessment  of  per- 
sonal property  hat  generally  failed  have 
been  the  difficolties  of  proof,  the  onus  ratt- 
ing with  the  overseer.  The  showing  dse 
any  other  species  of  property  unattesBOd, 
subjects  the  rat^  to  be  quashed,  — the 
office  of  overseer  being  annual,  few  can 
be  supposed  willing  to  exp«iae  themtelTes 
to  the  odium  and  troublesome  litigation  of 
tueh  a  measure.  ^  Heverte  the  law,  aiidlet 
the  prooft  rM  with  the  parties  atteasedl 
and  we  shall  soon  see  personal' piHif^erily 
bearing  its  just  proportion  of  this  oppres* 
iive  burthen.  *  Irthe  necestitiet  ot  the 
state  in  war  Justified  a  deviation  fh>m  lor- 
mer  policy,  will  not  the  aufering  state 
of  the  poor  new  plead  for  them  with 
tenfold  force  ?  The  public  creditor  might 
here  plead  exemption  in  all  wars 
which  have  occurred  sinee  the  first  iotti- 
tution  of  the  funding  system.  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  that  this  was  ever  urged.  The  ne- 
cessity was  felt  so  strong,  that  the  justice 
of  the  question^at  not  called  in  question* 
How  far  do  the  present  calls  of  htimanity 
outweigh  that  of  war  ?  though  the  general 
law  will  justify  the  assessment  of  the  fundt 
its  application  would  be  to  endlet»  that  the 
object  would  be  defeated,  I  thould  there- 
fore propose  calling  In  fbnded  property  te 
take  Its  share  of  the  burthen,  that  the  sum 
arising  from  it  should  tbrm  a  fund  ibr 
equalizing  the  rates  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  be  employed  in  aid  of.  the  pa- 
rochial *fund,  where  the  sums  rnised  ez- 

*  Such  is  said  to  be  the  practice  in  the 
island  of  Jersey.  Each  man  v»  there  rated 
both  for  bin  real  and  (lerhonal  income,  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  If  he  thinks  himself 
aggrieved  in  the  rate,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
reductiooi  on  proof  that  he  hiti>vereliarged» 


ttrtg^Mliit  benefactors  to  jtm  ommtry. 
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ceeded  in  a  eMrtain  proportbn  tbe  rate 
BOW  levied}  or  due,  on  real  ratable  pro- 
perty. The  accounts  to  be  audited  and 
allowed  by  tbe  sessionf.  That  would  af« 
ferd  an  assple  source  and  be  efiectoal  to 
its  purposes.  A  further  and  most  benefi* 
cial  appropriation  of  this  fund  would  be  by 
holding  out  its  aid  to  such  parishes  in 
which  the  labouring  classes  snould  asso- 
ciate for  their  mutual  relief.  If  an  annual 
nillion  was  dedicated  to  tempt  the  labour- 
ing classes  to  become  independent  by 
neans  of  their  own  foresight  and  economy, 
it  would  be  well  and  wisely  bestowed ;  and 
thus  one  third  would  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  their  individual  contributions. 

Deeply  sensible  as  we  must  all  be  of  tbe 
evils  arising  from  the  present  burthen  of 
the  poor  rates,  alarming  as  is  the  \iew  of 
their  progressive  rise,  and  the  expectation 
of  their  still  further  increase,  however 
pressing  tbe  call  on  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  on  this  ground  alone,  yet,  Sir, 
taere  are  other  motives  of  a  still  higher 
nature  to  stimulate  us.  The  imputation 
ivould,  1  am  assured,  be  unjust  that  on  this 
^Mcasion  we  were  actuated  by  selfish  views 
only.  There  are  other  interests  to  which 
we  must  attend,  as  important  as  those  of 
the  class  of  society  who  contribute  to  the 
snaintenance  of  the  poor.  Yes,  Sir,  the 
poor  themselves  have  a  still  higher  interest 
in  the  correction  of  the  system,  which 
whilst  It  wastes  your  means,  destroys  their 
liappineiM.  Let  the  Isbouring  classes  in. 
-Englund  have  the  subject  freely  laid  be- 
-fore  them,  and  1  will  venture  to  say  you 
win  have  their  b)e»sing  if  you  can  devise  a 
plan  to  restore  to  them  independence  and 
•respectability. 

1  csnnot  conclude  without  addressing 
myself  to  the  noble  lord*^  in  tbe  blue  rib- 
band. Great  as  was  the  slory  in  which 
you  participated  with  the  heroes  of  Wa- 
terioo,  unfading  as  will  be  the  laurels  which 
their  valour  acquired,  a  more  glorious,  a 
more  important  victory  is  within  your  reach ; 
SI  victory  ui^purchased  by  blooil  and  misery. 
If  out  of  this  committee,  which  I  trust 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  reckon  you 
as  the  most  dutinguished  of  its  members, 
•you,  my  lord,  can  give  efiect  to  a  measure 
that  shall  stop  the  baneful  progress  of 
pauperism  and  misery,  shall  plant  the  gem 
of  happiness  in  the  breast  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration, shall  restore  to  the  people  of 
Ensland  that  independence  and  nonest 
*pride  which  give  estimation  to  industry, 
•economy  and  temperance,  your  name  will 
Jto  numbered  amongst  those  of.  the  first 


i  move  you,  Sir,  **  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  Poor  Laws» 
and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon 
to  the  House.'* 

Lord   Castlereagh    complimented    the 
hon.  member  on  the  calm,  deliberate,  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced this  Important  subject;    and   ad- 
mitted, that  his  claim  on  him  for  his  ge- 
neral view  of  the  subject  was  fair.     He 
was  anxious  to  support  inquiry,  as  weie 
all  around  him.    The  hon.  member  might 
rest  assured,  that  his  majessy's  ministers 
would  most  cheerfully  dedicate  so  much  of 
their  time  as  they  could  possibly  withdraw 
from  other  duties,  to  assist  in  the  investi- 
gation of  this    most  important  subject. 
Though  he  might  entertain  doubts,  whe- 
ther lul  the  sanguine  views^of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman could  be  realized  by  the  laboors 
of  the  proposed  committee,  he  certainly 
believed  that  much  good  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  measure;  and 
it  should  not  be  said  at  the  close  of  the 
inquiry  that   any   indi&renoe  had  been 
shown  by  ministers  with  respect  to  it. 
The  subject  was  one  of  tbe  very  utmost 
importance  to  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  country;  and  if  any  class  of  men 
were  called  upon  more  than  another  te 
give  their  attention  to  it,  it  was  those  whe 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  affiirs 
of  the  nation.    The  mind  of  ffovemment 
ought  to  be  turned  to  that  stibject  above 
all  others ;  and  after  his  malesty*s  ministers 
saw  their  way  clearly,  and  were  satisfied 
of  the  existence  of  a  disposition  in  the 
country  to  support  sny  measures  which 
it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  propose^ 
they  would  then  feel  themselves  justified 
in  giving  every  aaistance  in  their  power 
to  the  giving  efiect  to  them.    He  assured 
the   hon.    gentleman,    that   be  took  m 
gloomy  a  view  of  the  influence  of  the  po^r 
laws  in  breaking  down  the  national  cha- 
racter as  he  codd  possibly  do;  and  if  no 
means  could  be  found  of  elevating  tbe 
national  character  by  inspiring  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  with  the  wish  rattier 
to  live  on  their  own  labour,  than  on  what 
they  could  draw  from  the  labour  and  pro- 
perty of  others,  he  firmly  believed  that 
the  English  people  would  not  in  future 
ages  be  what  they  had  been  in  times  past. 
He  believed,  that  if  they  were  to  look  to 
the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  they  would£nd 
that  the  statute  of  BUaabeth  sind  the  poor 
law  of  Scotland  wonld  be  found  nepurly 
the  sane.    But  tbeugb  the  origmalpur* 
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view  of  4ie  poor  Uiwt  of  E^gknd  9o4 
Seodand  might  be  the  stxne*  what  was  the 
diffisrence  in  the  practice  of  these  lavs  ? 
It  was  of  extreme  importance  to  contrast 
the  respective  systems  of   England  and 
Scotland  under  too  same  laws,  and  to  con- 
Irast  the  state  of  England  and  Scotland 
again  with  that  of  Ireland  under  the  ab* 
aence  o(  all  poor  laws,  for  he  went  with 
the  ho4-. gentleman  in  the  favourable  cha- 
racter which  he  had  drawn  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  he  h^d  always  thought  that 
thehardneasof  the  lot  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  infinitely 
exaggerated;  he   agreed  with  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  they  might  trace,  in  the 
habits  of  living  of  the  Irish  labourer—- in 
the  plain  and  simple  fare  which  he  took, 
but   which  was  neither  unfavourable  to 
atr«ogth  of  body  or  of  mind*-in  the.  ha* 
bitual  cheerfulness  of  his  dispositioih— in 
the  manly  simplicity  o£  his  character,  and 
hit  kind  sympathy  with  his  fellow  cilea- 
tures— in  theae  they  might  trace  the  ab* 
aence  in  Iteland  of  those  laws  which  in 
this  country  had  broken  down  theeba- 
racter  of  the  loirer  orders  of  the  people 
by  accustoming  them  to  the  dependence 
and  decradation  of  asking  for  individual 
yelief ;  for  every  man  who  had  any  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  knew  how  much 
the  characters  of  men  were  influenced  by 
the  situations  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
and  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  where  the 
people  had  no  daim  for  parochial  sup- 
port, they  cheerfully  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  the  wants  and  distresses  of  each 
odier,  and  displayed  a  spirit  4>f  mutual 
hoBpitalit¥  and  charity  as  friends  and  net^h- 
bouN,  whkh  made  their  character  as  in- 
teresting aa  it  was  resi>eclabfe.    This  was 
obstfved  more  or  less  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  in   proportion   as  the  poor-laws 
were  either  rdsoted  or  partially  executed. 
In  Scotland,^  where  the  population  was  not 
ao  dense  aa  it  was  in  England,  and  where 
manufactures  had  been  more  recently  in- 
troduced,  the   construction   which   was 
giren  td  a  law  in  the  latter  closely  re- 
aembUns  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  very  dif- 
feeent  from  what  had  been  given  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  ftcilitjr  in  the  obtaining  of 
pecuniary  relief,  which  indisposed  men, 
or  rendered  them  indSierent  to  Isbour, 
bad  never  yet  cfept  into  the  practioe  of 
Scotland.     la  that  part  of  tne  United 
Kingdein  the  practice  was  fat  proprietors 
to  assess  themselves  in  what  they  deemed 
aeoessary  for  the  support  of  those  whom 
thej  thensdves  considered  as  entitled  lo 
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il^  They  mi^t  Ipcdc,  therefore,  to  tbe 
situation  of  Scotland  as  an  intermediate 
state  between  that  of  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, where  the  claim  for  support  waa 
looked  on  as  a  matter  of  righC  nod  tbe 
magistrate  forced  ibe  parish  to  afford  re- 
lief* The  proprietors  of  land  in  Scotland 
relieved  individually  those  only  whoni 
they  considered  fit  objects  of  relief;  but 
in  this  part  of  the  empire,  where  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  original  law  had  been  explained 
bj  subsequent  statutes,  they  were  to  con- 
sider it  as.  a  founded  notion,  that  no  man 
suffered  distress  without  having  a  n^ht  to 
be  relieved«  This  opinion  then,  being  se 
generally  entertained*  he  could  not  out 
think  that  they  were  bound  to  proceed  ia 
this  subject  with  great  caution,  thoogb 
when  he  said  this,  he  assured  the  hoo^ 
gentleman,  that»  if  he  should  have  the 
honour  to  be  on  his  committee,  he  should 
have  to  charge,  him  neither  with  neglect 
nor  with  indifference ;  but«  upon  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation,  he  was  apprehensive 
that  he  could  not  .consent  to  shake  a  sys- 
tem that  waa  so  generally  considered  aa 
founded  in  right  as  well  as  in  law ;  espcr 
cially  a(  the  present  moment,  when  the 
poorer  desses.had  established  such  n 
claim  on  the.  admiration  and  benevolence 
of  the  more  affluent  by  their  patience^ 
their  fortitude,  and  resignation  under 
those  great  sufferings  and  privations  which 
arose  out  of  the  transition  of  the  country 
from  one  state  of  social  exertion  to  ano- 
ther, and  from  which  he  hoped  the  cha- 
ritable and  humane  oontributions  of  indi- 
viduals, coming  in  aid  of  the  law,  would 
find  them  relief^  till  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, which  might  soon  ne  expected* 
However  desird>le  it  might  be  to  make 
some  change  in  the  poor  laws,  the  pro* 
perty  oi  the  country  could  not  at  once 
escape  from  this  burthen.  He  could  wish 
the  boo.  gentleman  not  to  appear  to  hdd 
out  any  thing  like  the  delusive  prospect 
to  the  landed  gentlemen  of  this  country 
that  in  one  day  they  could  escape  from 
the  present  system.  No  man  could  ven- 
ture to  think  that  it  was  possible  to  shake 
so  firmly  rooted  a  system,  established  too 
by  so  long  a  course  of  legislation,  at  once* 
Any  notmn  of  precipitate  measures  di-i 
rected  against  the  system  could  not  be 
entertained;  but  while  he  said  this,  he 
would  allow  that  measures  might  be 
adopted,  connected  with  improyementa 
in  toe  administration  of  the  existing  law» 
which  night  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  tbe  objecU  of  it^  namdj. 
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the  poor.  The  present  system  not  only 
went  to  eccumulate  burthens  on  the  coun- 
try which  it  could  i&ot  continue  to  bear, 
but  to  destroy  the  true  wealth  of  the  poor 
man^  the  capability  of  making  exertions 
for  his  own  livelihood ;  for  if  pecuniary 
relief  went  on  with  the  laxity  which  now 
prevailed,  and  all  the  cunning  of  uncul- 
tivated minds  was  to  be  directed  to  the 
means  of  escaping  from  labour  and  en* 
joying  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  others,  a 
national  calamity  might  be  said  to  be  over- 
tddng  us  by  a  double  operation— in  the 
mcreased  burthens  imposed  on  the  coun- 
try, and  the  diminution  of  the  industry 
from  which  its  resources  were  derived. 
Though,  therefore,  they  could  not  set 
themselves  against  the  statute  of  Eliza* 
beth,  yet  they  could  look  into  it,  and  on 
doing  so,  they  would  find  that  Uiese  ob- 
jects which  were  within  the  original  pur- 
view of  the  law,  were  the  sick  and  infirm 
poor,  and.  those  labouring  under  tempo- 
rary difficulties  from  want  of  work.  With- 
out anv  innovation  therefore  on  the  ex- 
istioff  law,  or  shaking  any  of  those  cHiims 
which  were  supnosed  to  exist  under 
the  law,  he  apprenended  that  no  propo- 
sition was  more  clear  than  that  when  a 
man  possessed  bodily  ability  to  work,  the 
performance  of  work  might  be  made  the 
criterion  of  the  condition  entitling  him  to 
relief,  and  that  his  pecuniary  claim  mi^ht 
be  invariably  founaed  on  his  disposition 
to  work.  If  that  were  made  the  basis  of 
the  poor-laws,  there  was  hardly  a  parish 
in  England,  however  small,  where  toe  in- 
dustry of  those  able  to  work  and  applying 
ibr  relief,  might  not  be  turned  to  advan- 
tage. In  ever^  parish  they  might  find 
materials  sufficient  for  relieving  all  the 
distressed  of  the  parish  by  means  of  work, 
excepting  children,  and  tliose  whose  ad- 
▼anced  age  or  infirmity  precluded  them 
from  exertion.  But  he  would  push  this 
principle  so  far,  that  he  would  rather  em- 
ploy the  labouring  poor  to  dig  a  hole  one 
day,  and  make  them  fill  it  up  a^^ain  the 
next,  than  allow  them  to  remain  idle,  and 
expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  losing 
the  use  of  their  hands  and  legs,  and  the 
power  of  making  themselves  serviceid>Ie 
to  themselves  and  their  country.  Though 
this  labour  miffht  not  be  immediately  pro- 
ductive, it  at  least  kept  the  labourers  in  a 
state  which  rendered  them  capable  of 
Ihture  efforts,  and  thus  averted  one  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  great 
proportbn  of  the  labouring  poor  subsist- 
log  without  eObrt  at  all.    0  the  law  did 


not  receive  some  such  correction  in  ita 
administration,  the  evil  would  at  last  h^ 
come  too  strong  for  the  law.  But  in 
order  that  an  improved  system  should 
take  place  they  ought  to  look  to  a  mora 
efiective  administration  of  the  law.  H^^ 
doubted  whether  any  remedy  could  !m« 
prove  the  practice  which  prevailed  ia 
considerable  portions  of  this  country, 
where  systems  were  estiiblished  bj  par* 
ticular  laws,  adapted  to  the  peouluntiei 
of  the  situation  and  the  habits  of  thepeo* 
pie.  But  though  they  could  not  have 
much  expectation  of  amelioratioD  with 
respect  to  such  plans,  there  was  oertanly 
the  greatest  room  for  improvement  in  the 
great  mass  of  parishes  where  tfie  admi- 
nistration of  the  poor  laws  was  laic  in  an 
extreme  degree,  and  in  hands  which 
could  not  possibly  administer  then 
well.  In  one  parish  with  whidi  he  had 
some  connexion,  the  administration  of  the 

e»or  Hiws  was  in  the  hands  of  a  woman^ 
nder  such  a  system  of  administration  M 
sorts  of  tricks,  were  resorted  to  by  those 
whose  idleness  disposed  them  to  withdraw 
themselves  firom  labour.  To  counteract 
these  tricks,  and  to  prevent  the  misap- 
plication of  the  funds  of  charity,  required 
an  officer  of  an  experience,  and  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  different  indivi«« 
duals  of  the  parish,  not  merely  of  one» 
but  of  two,  three,  and  four  years ;  and 
without  such  experience,  he  could  not  be 
considered  as  capable  of  filling  the  office. 
The  House  were  aware  of  the  legislative 
provision  already  subsisting,  by  which  a 
power  was  given  to  unions  of  parishes, 
where  there  was  a  common  workhouse  to 
employ  overseers  with  salaries.  But  hi* 
therto,  when  parishes  had  employed  anj 
person  at  a  salary  as  an  oyerseer,  it  was 
to  be  considerecl  as  a  breach  of  the  law ; 
for  there  was  no  law  by  which  an  mtel- 
ligent  person  could  be  employed  as  an 
overseer  of  a  parish  at  a  fixed  siuary.  He 
did  not  wish  to  change  the  parochial  8ys<* 
tem,  and  he  could  wish  fimners  to  go 
through  the  parish  offices  by  rotation,  tlmt 
they  might  feel  a  confidence  that  the 
parish  funds  were  not  misapplied;  but  he 
thought  they  could  npt  do  the  parish 
business  well  without  a  permanent  officer. 
He  thought  that  an  officer  paid  by  thp 
parish,  who  would  deyote  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  administration  of  the 
poor  laws  and  the  charge  of  the  poor» 
miffht  execute  the  business  more  skilfuUjr 
^and  beneficially  than  it  was  executed  at 
present.      The  hon.  gentleman  had,  at 
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•ome  length,   gone  into  the  tiifaject  of 
bringing  in  personal  property  to  contribute 
to  tbe  common  burthen.    To  the  abstract 
principle  he  had  nothing  to  say— he  woiild 
9ven  give  Co  it  his  concurrence ;  but  he 
thought  the  hon.  gentleman  might  almost 
have  collected,  from  the  absence  of  ex- 
ecution of  this  principle  up  to  the  present 
day,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  hang- 
ing about  it.     Here  he  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  caution  the  hon.  gentleman  not 
to  be  so  precipitate ;  and  to  renounce  the 
idea  which  he  seemed  to  entertain,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  but,  determination  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.     He,  for  one,  cer- 
tainly did  not  go  into  the  committee  with 
that  sort  of  ardour  which  seemed  to  be 
felt  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  or  with  any 
thing  like  a  pledge  that  they  would  over- 
come tho»e  difficulties,  which  he  appre- 
hended would  meet  them,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  principle  so  wise  and  so 
equitable  had  never  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution up  to  the  present  day.    The  diffi* 
Gulty  was  the  getting  at  personal  property 
by  taxation.    On  former  occasionn  it  had 
been  found  difficult  to  make  personal  pro- 
perty  liable    to  an  assessment    for   the 
state,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  that  diffi- 
culty would  not  be  diminished  in  an  at- 
tempt to  render  it  liable  to  an  assessment 
for  the  poor.     With  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  such  funds  as  might  be  od* 
sained  from  personal  property,  in  aid  of 
the  general  interest,   on  a   principle  of 
equalization,   assisting   such  parishes  as 
were  already  taxed  to  a  given  amount,  he 
could  never  approve  of  such  a  system. 
By  it  a  parish  which  had  once  arrived  at 
a  maximum  would  have  nothine  to  do  but 
to  put  Its  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.    There  would  then  be 
no  interest  whatever  to  counteract  abuses, 
and  to  watch  over  the  due  application  of 
the  parish  funds.    Let  not  the  hop.  mem- 
ber apprehend,  when  he  touched  oo  these 
ideas,  that  he  wished  to  discourage  all  at- 
^mpt    to   overcome    the   difficulty— he 
threw  them  out  because  he  wished  them 
to  go  into  the  committee  with  the  large 
views  and  liberal  spirit  of  statesmen,  who 
were  determined  to  remove  an  acknow- 
ledged evil ;  or  to  show,  by  their  exer- 
tions, that  if  it  was  allowed  to  continue,  it 
was  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances, 
and  not  to  supineness  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  struggle 
with  the  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves.   They  were  about  to  atruggle  with 
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one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  ever 
legislation  had  to  struggle   with,   and  a 
difficulty  that  the  whole  legislation  of  the 
country  had  hitherto  gone  to  augment. 
If  he  understood  the  hon.  gentleman,  his 
views  of  amelioration  were  very  much  coq« 
nected  ^ih  the  system  of  saving  banks, 
introduced  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  last 
year  to  the  notice  of  the  House.    If  the 
non.  gentleman  condescended  to  propose 
his  name  as  a  member  of  tbe  proposed 
committee,  he  would  go  into  it  perfectly 
unincumbered  with  prejudice ;  he  would 
go  into  it  with  no  favourite  plans  or  ideaa ; 
he  would  go  into  it  with  his  mind  open  to 
conviction ;   he  would  go  into  it  with  the 
deepest  impression  of  the  immense  im- 
portance or  the  subject,   and  with   the 
fullest  belief,  that  if  no  change  were  sooo 
effected,  the  fabric  of  our  greatness,  and 
the  system  of  our  industry,  would  soon  be 
shaken ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  would 
go  into  it  with  tbe  highest  sense  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  question.     He  dreaded 
any  interference  with  the  saving  banks, 
which  he  rejoiced  to  see  likely  to  spread 
from  voluntary  adoption :  as  he  was  afraid 
that  a  conversion  of  the  system  from  a 
spontaneous  to  a  compulsory  mode  of  con- 
tribution, would  nip  in  its  infancy  a  plan 
which  promised  to  bring  back  the  people 
to  habits  of  industry,   providence,    and 
economy;  to  teach  them  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence, and  make  them  look  for  relief 
—the  relief  that  must  always  be  the  moat 
p;rateful   and   effectual— from  their  owa 
mgenuity,  prudence,   and    labour.     He 
begged  pardon  for  detaining  the  House 
so  long;    but  he  thousht  it   incumbent 
upon  him  to  make  the  oiMervations  whid% 
he  did,  and  to  throw  out  the  ideas  that 
occurred  to  him  on  this  momentous  sub* 
ject,  that  too  high  expectations  might  not 
be  formed  from  the  committee,  and  that 
proportionate  disappointment   might  not 
be  felt.    This  was  not  a  party  question. 
He  was  sure  both  sides   of  the    House 
equally    felt   its  importance,    and  were 
equally   free  from  hasty  or  intemperate 
prejudices  with  respect  to  it;   and  that 
their  utmost  exertions  would  be  pledged 
to    the  formation  of  some   measure   in 
which  all  were  equally   interested.     No 
question  went  so  deeply  to  affect  the  hap«r 
piness  of  the  whole  community.     Under 
this  impression  he  was  happy  to  lend  hie 
warmest  support  to  the  motion  for  a  com* 
mittee.    He  entered  into  the  propositioa 
with  the  utniost  cordiality,  and  if  so  fortu^ 
nate  is  to  be  appointed  one  of  ita  member^ 
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he  would  lend  it  all  the  assUtaDce  in  his 
^ower. 

Mr.  Cunoen  wished  to  say  one  word  in 
explanation.  He  did  not  mean  that  the 
slightest  degree  of  coercion  should  be  used 
as  to  saving  banks.  His  plan  was  to  be 
adopted  only  where  it  met  with  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and 
ii  committee  appointed* 
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Mondaify  February  24-. 

SiNECuuE  Places  —Voluntary  Con- 
Itributions].  The  Earl  of  Dor w/ry,  be- 
fore their  lordships  proceeded  to  tlie  or- 
der of  the  day,  was  desirous  of  saying  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance. Their  lordships  were  about  to 
adopt  a  measure  of  great  severity,  the  ne- 
cessity for  which  was  said  ta  be  grounded 
on  proceedings,  evidently  occasioned  by  the 
distress  of  the  times.  Now  he  would  ven- 
tare  to  assert,  that  whilst  their  lordships 
were  adopting  proceedings  against  dangers 
supposed  likely  to  arise,  they  were  over- 
looking a  mode  by  which  much  of  the  pre- 
sent irritation  might  be  avoided.  Their 
lordships  must  feel  that  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  richest  peer  to  the  lowest 
labourer,  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
liressure  of  the  times,  except  those  who 
were  supported  out  of  the  public  reve- 
nue. In  a  few  words  which  he  addressed 
to  their  lordships,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  he  lamented  that  ministers  had 
not  advised  their  royal  master  to  contract 
his  expenses.  Such  advice  had  since  been 
given,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
royal  highness's  income  had  been  given  up. 
It  might  have  been  done  with  a  better 
grace,  and  it  would  have  had  a  much  better 
effect,  if  the  proposition  was  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session.  He  was  happy  to 
find,  that  a  noble  marquis  had  taken  tlie 
earliest  opportunity  to  follow  that  exam- 
ple, and  had  made  a  very  considerable  sa- 
crifice for  the  benefit  of  the  pubh'c.  That 
example  had  not,  as  far  as  he  knew,  been  ' 
acted  on  by  any  other  noble  lord,  and  he  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  whether  an  intention 
of  imitating  it  exi.<«ted. 

Lord  Jioife9i\k\^  that  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  the  property  tax,  which  had 
been  loudly  called  for  by  the  noble  lord,  a 
necessity  existed  for  continuing  other  taxes 
that  bore  more  severely  upon  the  poor. 
He  would,  therefore,  ask  of  the  noble  lord 
who  required  such  sacrifices  from  others, 
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whether  he  would  put  down  one-tenth  of 
his  income,  in  order  to  enable  the  legisla- 
ture to  relieve  the  poor  from  the  burthen 
of  the  salt  tax,  the  leather  tax,  &c.  ?  If  he 
did,  be  was  sure  others  would  follow  his 
example. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  he  had 
guarded  himself  in  what  lie  had  addressed 
to  the  House,  from  the  observation  which 
the  noble  lord  had  thrown  out.  He  had 
stated,  that  every  individual  in  the  country, 
from  the  richest  nobleman  to  the  poorest 
peasant,  felt,  more  or  less,  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  except  those  who  were  supported 
by  the  public  revenue,  —  and,  what  he 
wished  to  know  was,  whether  the  example 
of  the  noble  marquis,  to  whom  he  had 
alluded,  was  likely  to  be  followed  generally, 
by  persons  who  received  large  sums  of  the 
public  money. 

Lord  Rolle  said,  the  proposition  of  tbtf 
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Earl  Grey  said,  if  he  were  asked  to 
give  that  species  of  relief  to  which  the 
noble  lord,  who  had  just  sat  down,  alluded, 
he  would  answer,  "  I  will  give  no  such  as- 
sistance— I  already  pay  m  taxes,  more 
than  I  can  afford  to  pay."  Advantageous 
as  his  situation  was,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  persons  in  the  country,  he 
could  not  suffer  such  a  reduction  of  his  in- 
come, without  contracting  some  branch  of 
his  expenditure.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  tax  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  voluntarily  imposed  on  them- 
selves, was  one  which  the  country  called 
for,  or  which  they  ought  to  accept.  The 
public  did  not  want  a  reduction  of  the  sa- 
laries paid  for  efficient  services,  they  de- 
mandeda  diminution  of  the  expense  created 
by  useless  and  unnecessary  offices.  This 
system  of  compulsory  benevolence  ought 
not,  he  conceived,  to  be  followed.  A  ge- 
neral and  oppressive  tax,  to  make  efficient 
offices  pay,  in  order  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve those  that  were  useless,  was  one  that 
the  country  did  not  call  for,  and  which 
would  not  answer.  What  was  wanted  in 
the  way  of  economy  and  retrenchment— 
what  the  country  called  for  demanded,  and 
had  a  right  to  expect — what  the  people  re- 
quired, and  what  that  House  could  not  re- 
fuse—was, that  every  article  of  expense, 
even  (he  most  trifling,  which  the  good  of 
the  state  did  not  warrant,  should  be  aban- 
doned. This  was  the  answer  he  should 
make  to  the  noble  lord  on  the  cross-bench* 
Such  was  the  character  of  tbc  measures 
which  his  noble  friends  had  supported-*- 

(2M) 
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'  The  great  and  immediate  relief  such  a 
xneasure  would  afford,  would  tend  most 
materially  to  relieve  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests. 
'  r should  not  propose  this  plan  for  more 
than  three  years,  by  which  time  it  may  be 
confidently  hoped  that  the  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  the  country  may  be  greatly 
revived.    The  pressure  of  the  poor  laws 
irt  this  time,  is  m  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
power  of  sustaining  its  burthen.     Evei^ 
band  that  is  dlschargedi  the  profit  of  his 
productive  labour  is  lost  to  the  state, 
whilst  he  claims  support  from  a  diminished 
source.    Thus  is  the  evil  daily  spreading! 
whilst  the  power  df  supporting  is  de- 
creased.   Nothing  can  so  effectually  re- 
animate the  active  exertions  of  the  coun- 
try, as  relieving  it  from  its  burthens.    I 
am  decidedly  averse  to  every  plan  that 
wduld  enhance  the  price  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  land :  this  system  has  occasioned  much 
mischief  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country :  our  commercial  system  has 
given  umbrage  to  every  nation  in  Europe. 
\\c  must  unshackle  trade,  and  by  con- 
ferring reciprocal  benefits^  advantage  both 
ourselves  and  other  nations.     It  is  the 
enormous  taxation  which  has  forced  this 
system  on  the  country.    The  return  of 
peace  has  reanimated  the  industry  of  other 
countries,  and  we  must  either  be  enabled 
to  serve  them  cheaper,  or  they  will  cease 
to  be  our  customers.    Whilst  we  offer 
them  the  produce  of  our  staple  manufac- 
tories, we  must  receive  theirs  in  return. 

In  looking  to  the  resources  by  which 
the  radical  evils  of  the  system  of  the  ppor 
laws  can  be  corrected,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  people  whose  income  exceeds 
in  amount  that  of  all  other  classes  toge- 
ther. I  have  made  the  calculation  on  five 
millions  of  persons  earning  at  the  rate  of 
12s.  a  week.  Mr. Colquhoun,  in  his  recent 
publication,  calculates  that  in  the  united 
empire,  there  are  ten  millions  of  persons 
employed  in  different  manu&l  occupations 
ana  earning  wages  amounting  m  the 
year  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
millions.  If  we^  take  England  and 
Wales,  as  two-thirds,  compared  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  theearnings  oflabour 
would  amQunt  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
millions.  Could  the  whole  people  be  led 
to  feel  their  interest  and  happiness  com- 
bined in  maklnft  a  small  weekly  sacrifice 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  On  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  its  year!  r  amount  would 
be  three  millioay  aoa  •  hau.    Bu^  Sir,  the 
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eftct  would  be  much  greater,  from  tlie 
economy,  frugality,  and  industry,  that 
would  spring  from  it.  Such  a  change 
would  quickly  lessen  the  demands  on  the 
funds :  there  would  be  few^  except  from 
accident  or  misfortune,  who  would  become 
burthen^me.  The  seamen  actually  do  at 
this  inoment  contribute  liberally  out  of 
their  wages  to  Greenwich-hospital.  Tha 
measure  is  not  therefore  new,  even  In 
practice.  Is  this  complained  of?  No«— >I 
believe  it  is  cheerfully  paid,  althouah  its 
amount  must  exceed  two  and  a  haSf  per 
cent,  on  their  wages. 

A  deduction  to  this  amount  firomtbe 
earnings  of  labour,  would  produce,  then, 
three  millions  and  a  half.  Besides  the 
direct  benefit  which  would  result  from  the 
addition  of  a  sum  so  coniderable  to  the 
funds  now  dedicated  to  the  support  of  the 
poor,  its  tendency  would  be  to  induce  the 
labouring  classes  to  extend  their  views  be* 
yond  the  present  moment*  The  enjoy- 
ments of  tne  present  moment  are  alone 
the  object  of  attention  to  the  poor :  to 
them  the  present  is  every  thing ;  the  fo- 
ture  nothing.  To  this  may  be  attributed 
those  premature  marriages,  from  which 
spring  such  misery.  To  check  these,  you 
must  bring  mankind  back  to  reflect  and 
to  balance  mdividual  enjoyment  with  the 
misery  by  which  it  is  to  be  purchased.  It 
is  a  subject  beyond  the  reach  of  1egisla« 
tion :  the  only  restraint  which  can  prevent 
it,  must  arise  out  of  the  mind,  by  the 
combination  of  the  present  whh  the  fa* 
ture. 

I  am  not  unaware,  Sir,  that  my  plan  may 
by  posnbility  create  some  jealousy  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  patronize  the  system 
of  Saving  Banks,  and  that  they  may  be 
thought  in  some  degree  to  clash  with  each 
other.  This  can  only  arise  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  subject.  That  the  estab- 
lishment of  saving  banks  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  mucn  good»  will  not  Deques* 
tinned ;  as  tittle,  that  tibe  country  owes 
essential  oblijgation  to  the  right  hon.  gen** 
tleman  now  in  my  eye,  under  whose  aos- 

Sices,  and  by  whose  powerfiil  recojospien- 
ation,  they  have  become  so  widdf  ex- 
tended ;  hot  when  held  up  as  a  remedy 
likely  to  it^y  the  baneful  eSscU  of  pau- 
perism, I  must  confess  that  this  appears  to 
me  to  go  beyond  all  fair  and  rational  ex- 
pectttioni.  That  the  friendly  societies 
have  generally  failed,  is  much  tobere« 
gretted.  And  what  has  been  the  cause} 
The  ikisufficiency,  I  fear,  of  their  funds^ 
to  meet  the  exigenciei  of  the.  parties 
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lliniV:  Ai^  BieinbQn  itiil  dependent  <m 
peroohial  relief.  Thai  the  ififings  which 
could  reeaonaUy  be  expected  from  iodi- 
yidualfl  in  humble  lifot  could  ever  be  made 
adeaiiate  to  the  waata  of  themeelves  and 
AmilieSy  in  all  cases,  can  by  no  means  be 

irxpected* 

The  establishment  I  propose,  at  once 
extinguishes  reliance  on  the  poor  laws; 
it  combines,  with  the  earnings  of  the  par- 
ties, the  oontribtttiooa  of  other  classes :  it 
opens  to  the  poor,  greater  comforts  than 
4Aey  c^d  qtherwise  obtain— the  security  of 
then:  own  mansion ;  education  of  their  chil- 
dren i  levards  for  nueritorious  ponduct*^ 
It  embraces  a  still  further  and  more  im*^ 
pprtfuit  object^^i^hc)  participation  in  the 
Mfernment  and  distributipn  of  these  funds. 
They  who  ha?e  ever  been  taught  to  look 
^y  to  those  above  them,  for  suraort, 
.ifould  henceforth  look  to  their  equals ;  it 
iWcmU  bealow  on  t|^  labouring  daspes  a 
jMw'ohanicter :  the^  would  acquire  rights, 
4be  exercise  of  wbiQh  would  bring  tbem 
jpto  fppntaot  with  ttieir  superiopni;  the 
.^ahiOiiind  blessing  of  education  would  be 
4eyebQed;  the  intellineqce,  the  talents  of 
th^j.pepple—tliatgOQQ^  sense  of  whicb  so 
Jargeskpqrtion  is  tp;be.  found  eniongst  them, 
•WAuld  iMfvje  fuU^  scope  giyen;them.  The 
ioad  to  respectability  and  ponsideration 
«|)fMbg.  tlvpa  op^ned,  what  migbt  not  rea- 
409ably  be  eicpect^  l^e  result  from  it? 
/Woulu  it  not  kindle  jq  the  breast  of  all 
4hat  claffs.of  spc^ty,  a  spirit  of  emulation  ? 
.Whilst  they  loolued  MP  with  admiration 
.mid  priie  to  the.  consequence  attained  by 
4me  of  their  own  dab,  they  would  be  led 
jlo  aspire  to  the  same  honourable  distinc- 
iion ;  .it  is. the  operation  of  this  principle 
•tiut  must  furnish  the  antidote  to  the  pre- 
aent  evils*  a  ^ 

To  show  the  facilitv  with  which  the 
iii^d  could  be  raised  by  interesting  the 
.people  in  their  awn  cause,  I  shall  instance 
what  is  daily  under  my  own  Bye*  The 
township  of  Workingtoo  contains  8,500 
aouls ;  uie  sum  raised  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  is  2,000^ ;  fourhundred  pounds 
of  which  is  applied  to  other  purposes^  the 
actual  charge  for  their  support  is  then 
J,600{i  s  the  real  property  of  the  township 
is  about  ten  thousana  per  annum.  Now, 
Sir«.these  rates  are  levied  with  the  |[reatest 
difficulty,  particularly  from  the  inferior 
classes  of  artisans,  and  little  shop*keepers ; 
the  distress  which  they  sometimef  occa- 
aion  to  useful  members  of  the  commoni^, 
cannot  but  excite  the  most  munful  feelings 
ja  ihe  ainda  of  tbose  who  s(rfc  compelled  to 
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enforce  their  payment.  In  the  same  place 
four  hundred  individuals  now  raise  with- 
out a  complaint  or  remonstrance,  nearly 
700/.,  whicQ.  with  the  contrU>otion  of  one 
third,  from  the  proprietor,  making  toge- 
ther about  1,000».9  equals  one  half  of  w^t 
the  whole  township  raises  with «  such 
difficulty.  Now,  Sir,  assuming  that  in  the 
same  puce  there  are  2,500  persons  earn- 
ing in  various  ways  their  substance  by  la- 
bour, whose  earnings  average  12f.  pec 
week,  or  70,000/,  2|  per  cent,  on  that  sum 

would  produce  1,500 

10  per  «ent.  on  land  and  houses,..,  1,000 


From  this  it  is  evident  that  1^  per 

cent,  on  labour   producing 

And  7|  per  oent.onland« 750 


2,500 
750 


1,500 
would  raise  1,500/.  ijnore  than  eqi|al  to 
what  the  poor  costs  at  this  time,  not  in- 
cluding the  charges  arising  from  bastarda. 
Three  half-pence,  or  even  three  pence  out 
of  every  ten  shillings  earned,  would  not  be 
9i  burthen  that  the  labourer  ought  to  feel 
if  he  was  adequately  paid.  Its  amount 
would  not  exceed  tbe  dehlcation  froqi 
wages  which  arises  from  the  practice  too 
frequent  in  manu&cturinff  towns,  and  ii^  ^ 
deed  elsewhere,  ofpaying  Uie  weekly  wages  " 
in  a  public  house,  to  the  journeyman  and 
labourer.  I  must  observe  also  that  when 
this  plan  was  adopted,  the  iSd  of  £lizabetht 
strictly  construed,  must  exist,  for  ,  the 
maintenance  of  those  whose  misfortiinea 
disabled  from  administering  to  their  own 
support  Where  men  contributed  towards 
their  own  maintenance,  the  laws  of 
settlement  might  be  rendered  at  once 
more  simple ;  there  would  be  less  apprii- 
hension  of  men's  becoming  burthensome 
by  acquiring. settlements;  all  theendlesa 
litigation  that  now  costs  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  rates,  would  be  avoided. 

From  the  demand  for  labour  arising  oc- 
casionally in  consequence  of  our  becoming 
a  great  manufacturing  country,  individuaS 
of  the  aister  kingdoms  are  taught  to  flock 
to  those  places  were  hands  are  wanted.  Is 
it  reasonable,  after  a  life  spent  in  promot- 
ing the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  pbice 
01  their  residence,  that  in  their  old  age, 
they  shouldbe  sent  back  to  the  spot  which 
fiave  them  birth,  where  no  trace  of  them 
}M  left,  without  friend,  relation,  or  any  soul 
to  console  the  concluding  dnys  of  a  raisa- 
n4>le  existence.  The  change  of  the  times 
requiroa  that  our  follow  subjects  of  Ireka4 
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some  length,   gone  into  the  subject  of 
bringing  in  personal  property  to  contribute 
to  tbe  common  burthen.    To  the  abstract 
principle  he  had  nothing  to  say— be  would 
even  give  to  it  his  concurrence ;  but  he 
thought  the  hon.  gentleman  might  almost 
have  collected,  from  the  absence  of  ex- 
ecution of  this  principle  up  to  the  present 
day,  that  there  was  some  difficulty,  hang- 
ing about  it.     Here  he  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  caution  the  hon.  gentleman  not 
to  be  so  precipitate ;  and  to  renounce  the 
idea  which  he  seemed  to  entertain,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  tbe 
committee,  but,  determination  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.     He,  for  one,  cer- 
tainly did  not  go  into  the  committee  with 
that  sort  of  ardour  which  seemed  to  be 
felt  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  or  with  any 
thing  like  a  pledge  that  the^  would  over- 
come cho»e  difficulties,  which  he  appre- 
hended would  meet  them,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  principle  so  wise  and  so 
equitable  had  never  been  carried  into  ex- 
ecution up  to  tlie  present  day.    The  diffi- 
culty was  the  gettmg  at  personal  property 
by  taxation.    On  former  occasiona  it  had 
been  found  difficult  to  make  personal  pro- 
perty  liable    to  an  assessment    for   the 
state,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  that  diffi- 
culty would  not  be  diminished  in  an  at- 
tempt to  render  it  liable  to  an  assessment 
ibr  the  poor.     With  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  such  funds  as  might  be  ob* 
sained  from  personal  property,  in  aid  of 
the  general  interest,    on  a    principle  of 
equanzation,   assisting   such  parishes  as 
were  already  taxed  to  a  given  amount,  he 
could  never  approve  of  such  a  system. 
By  it  a  parish  which  had  once  arrived  at 
a  maximum  would  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  put  Its  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.    There  would  then  be 
no  interest  whatever  to  counteract  abuses, 
and  to  watch  over  the  due  application  of 
the  parish  funds.    Let  not  the  hop.  mem- 
ber apprehend,  when  he  touched  on  these 
ideas,  that  he  wished  to  discourage  all  at- 
tempt   to   overcome    the   difficulty— he 
threw  them  out  because  he  wished  them 
to  go  into  the  committee  with  the  larse 
views  and  liberal  spirit  of  statesmen,  who 
were  determined  to  remove  an  acknow- 
ledged evil ;  or  to  show,  by  their  exer- 
tions, that  if  it  was  allowed  to  continue,  it 
was  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances, 
and  not  to  supineness  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  struggle 
with  the  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves.   They  were  about  to  struggle  with 
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one  of  the  greiUest  difficulties  that  ever 
legislation  had  to  struggle  with,  and  a 
difficulty  that  the  whole  legislation  of  the 
country  had  hitherto  gone  to  augment. 
If  he  understood  the  hon.  gentleman,  his 
views  of  amelioration  were  very  much  con- 
nected v^llh  the  system  of  saving  banks, 
introduced  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  last 
year  to  the  notice  of  the  House.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  condescended  to  propose 
his  name  as  a  member  of  the  proposed 
committee,  he  would  go  into  it  perfectly 
unincumbered  with  prejudice ;  he  would 

o  into  it  with  no  favourite  plans  or  ideas ; 

e  would  go  into  it  with  his  mind  open  to 
conviction ;  he  would  go  into  it  with  the 
deepest  impression  of  the  immense  im« 
portance  of  the  subject,  and  with  the 
fullest  belief,  that  if  no  change  were  soon 
effected,  the  fabric  of  our  greatness,  and 
the  system. of  our  industry,  would  soon  be 
shaken ;   but  at  the  same  time  he  would 

fo  into  it  with  tbe  hijghest  sense  of  the 
ifficulties  of  the  question.  He  dreaded 
any  interference  with  the  saving  banks» 
which  he  rejoiced  to  see  likely  to  spread 
from  voluntary  adoption :  as  he  was  afraid 
that  a  conversion  of  the  system  from  m 
spontaneous  to  a  compubory  mode  of  con- 
tribution, would  nip  in  its  infancy  a  plaa 
which  promised  to  bring  back  the  people 
to  habits  of  industry,  providence,  and 
economy;  to  teach  them  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence, and  make  them  look  for  relief 
—the  relief  that  must  always  be  the  most 
p;rateful  and  effisctual— from  their  owii 
ingenuity,  prudence,  and  labour.  He 
begged  pardon  for  detaining  the  House 
so  long;  but  he  thought  it  incumbeoS 
upon  him  to  make  the  observations  whidi 
he  did,  and  to  throw  out  the  ideas  that 
occurred  to  him  on  this  momentous  sub* 
ject,  that  too  high  expectations  might  not 
be  formed  from  the  committee,  and  that 
proportionate  disappointment  might  not 
be  felt.  This  was  not  a  party  question. 
He  was  sure  both  sides  of  the  House 
equally  felt  its  importance,  and  were 
equally  free  from  hasty  or  intemperate 
prejudices  with  respect  to  it;  and  that 
their  utmost  exertions  would  be  pledged 
to  the  formation  of  some  measure  ia 
which  all  were  equally  interested.  Na 
question  went  so  aeeply  to  affect  the  hap«^ 
piness  of  the  whole  community.  Under 
this  impression  he  was  happy  to  lend  hia 
warmest  support  to  the  motion  for  a  com* 
mittee.  He  entered  into  the  propositioit 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  if  so  fortu«« 
nate  9a  to  be  appointed  one  of  its  member^ 
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he  would  lend  it  all  the  assistance  in  his 
^ower. 


whether  he  would  put  down  one-tenth  of 
his  income^  in  order  to  enable  the  legisla- 


Mr.  Curvoen  wished  to  say  one  word  in    ture  to  relieve  the  poor  from  the  burthen 
explanation.    He  did  not  mean  that  the  ,  of  the  salt  tax,  the  leather  tax,  &c.  ?  If  he 
slightest  degree  of  coercion  should  be  used   did,  he  was  sure  others  would  follow  his 
as  to  saving  banks.     His  plan  was  to  be  !  example, 
adopted  only  where  it  met  with  the  wishes  i      The   Earl    of   HamUy  said,   he  had 


a  committee  appointed 


of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners.  '  guarded  himself  in  what  he  had  addressed 

The  motion   was   then  agreed  to,  and    to  the  House,  from  the  observation  which 

the  noble  lord  had  thrown  out.  He  had 
stated,  thatovery  individual  in  the  country, 
from  the  richest  nobleman  to  the  poorest 
peasant,  felt,  more  or  less,  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  except  those  who  were  supported 
by  the  public  revenue,  -—  and,  what  he 
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Mondajfj  February  24. 

SiNECuKE  Places— Voluntary CoN- 
trRiBUTioNs].     The  Earl  of  Darnley,  be-  >  wished  to  know  was,  whether  the  example 
fore  their  lordships  proceeded  to  the  or- '  of  the  noble  marquis,  to  whom  he  had 
der  of  the  day,  was  desirous  of  saying  a  '  alluded,  was  likely  to  be  followed  generally. 


few  words  on  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance. Their  lordships  were  about  to 
adopt  a  measure  of  great  severity,  the  ne- 
cessity for  which  was  said  la  be  grounded 
on  proceedings,  evidently  occasioned  by  the 
distress  of  the  times.  Now  he  would  ven- 
tare  to  assert,  that  whilst  their  lordships 
were  adopting  proceedings  against  dangers 
supposed  likely  to  arise,  they  were  over- 
looking a  mode  by  which  much  of  the  pre- 
sent irritation  might  be  avoided.  Their 
lordships  must  feel  that  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, rrom  the  richest  peer  to  the  lowest 
labourer,  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  except  those  who 
were  supported  out  of  the  public  reve- 
nue. In  a  few  words  which  he  addressed 
to  their  lordships,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  he  lamented  that  ministers  had 
not  advised  their  royal  master  to  contract 
his  expenses.  Such  advice  had  since  been 
given,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
royal  highness's  income  had  been  given  up. 
It  might  have  been  done  with  a  better 
grace,  and  it  would  have  had  a  much  better 
effect,  if  the  proposition  was  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session.  He  was  happy  to 
find,  that  a  noble  marquis  had  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  follow  that  exam- 


by  persons  who  received  large  sums  of  the 
public  money. 

Lord  Rolie  said,  the  proposition  of  thd 
noble  earl  was  a  partial^  his  was  a  general 
one. 

Earl  Grey  said,  if  he  were  asked  to 
give  that  species  of  relief  to  which  the 
noble  lord,  who  had  just  sat  down,  alluded, 
he  would  answer,  '*  I  will  ^ive  no  such  as- 
sistance— I  already  pay  m  taxes,  more 
than  I  can  afford  to  pay?*  Advantageous 
as  his  situation  was,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  persons  in  the  country,  he 
could  not  suffer  such  a  reduction  of  his  in- 
come, without  contracting  some  branch  of 
his  expenditure.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  tax  whichhis  majesty's 
ministers  had  voluntarily  imposed  on  them- 
selves, was  one  which  the  country  called 
for,  or  which  they  ought  to  accept.     The 

f>ublic  did  not  want  a  reduction  of  the  sa- 
aries  paid  for  efficient  services,  they  de- 
manded a  diminution  of  the  expense  created 
by  useless  and  unnecessary  offices.  This 
system  of  compulsory  benevolence  ought 
not,  he  conceived,  to  be  followed.  A  ge- 
neral and  oppressive  tax,  to  make  efficient 
offices  pay,  m  order  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve those  that  were  useless,  was  one  that 


pie,  and  had  made  a  very  considerable  sa-  [  the  country  did  not  call  for,  and  which 
orifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  That  ■  would  not  answer.  What  was  wanted  in 
example  had  not,  as  far  as  he  knew,  been  '  the  way  of  economy  and  retrenchment-— 
acted  on  by  any  other  noble  lord,  and  he  I  what  the  country  called  for  demanded,  and 
should  be  glad  to  learn  whether  an  intention  !  had  a  right  to  expect — what  the  people  re- 
ef imitating  it  exi<«ted.  I  auired,  and  what  that  House  could  not  re- 
Lord  Bolfe9i\k\^  that  in  consequence  of,  tuse— was,  that  every  article  of  expense, 
the  removal  of  the  property  tax,  which  had  '  even  (he  most  trifling,  which  the  good  of 
been  loudly  called  for  by  the  noble  lord,  a  the  state  did  not  warrant,  should  be  aban- 
necessity  existed  for  continuing  other  taxes  I  doned.  This  was  the  answer  he  should 
that  bore  more  severely  upon  the  poor,  make  to  the  noble  lord  on  the  cross-bench. 
He  would,  therefore,  ask  of  the  noble  lord  Such  was  the  character  of  tbe  measures 
who  required  such  sacrifices  from  others,  which  his  noble  friends  had  supported— 
(VOL.  XXXV.)  (2  M) 
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these  were  the  measures  from  which,  how- 
ever popular  feeling  might,  for  a  moment, 
be  excited  by  severe  distress  and  pinching 
want,  he  trusted  the  public  mind  would 
not  be  long  diverted ;  and  to  effect  a  di- 
version of  that  nature,  he  believed,  was 
the  great  object  of  ministers,  in  bringing 
forward  the  measures  which  they  had 
proposed  for  their  lordships'  adoption* 

Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
—Mr.  Cleary^s  Petition].  Earl 
Grovesnor  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  petition  from  Mr.  Cleary  si- 
milar to  that  which  he  had  introduced  on 
Friday,  and  which  their  lordships  then  re- 
jected. In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  then  took  place,  it  was  stated  by  the 
learned  lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that  it 
could  not  be  received,  because  it  alluded 
to  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  of 
which  the  petitioner  could  not  be  cogni- 
sumt,  and  because  it  referred  to  a  measure 
not  then  before  the  House.  He  now  ten- 
dered the  petition  in  such  a  shape  (all  no- 
tice of  the  committee  being  omitted)  as 
would,  he  trusted,  prevent  any  objection 
to  its  being  laid  on  the  table. 

The  petition  was  then  read.  It  denied 
the  existenoc  of  the  London  Union  Society 
for  the  last  three  years,  but  made  no  re- 
ference to  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Earl  Grovesnor  then  moved,  **  That  the  pe- 
tition do  lie  on  the  table." 

The  Earl  o^Harrovihy  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  object  to  the  receiving  of  the  peti- 
tion, whichrestedon  very  different  grounds 
to  that  of  the  same  individual  presented  to 
the  House  on  Friday,  and  was  now  per- 
fectly regular.  He  felt  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  question 
to  which  tliat  petition  referred,  involving  as 
It  did  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee.  He  felt  on  Friday,  that 
It  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  attempt 
to  state,  from  imperfect  recollection,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  in- 
duced the  committee  to  come  to  that  con- 
elusion,  which  was  denied  by  the  petitioner. 
He  felt  this  the  more,  he  having  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  h^  been  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  he  ought  upon  such  an  occasion  to 
■peak  only  what  be  was  authorized  by  the 
committee  to  state.  The  members  of  the 
committee  had  accordingly  in  the  inter- 
▼erniog  time  assembled,  and  had  gone  into 
an  anxious  examination  of  the  evidence 
wpon  which  they  had  founded  their  report. 
The  result,  he  was  aothoriiad  to  state. 


With  regard  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  charge  of  implicating  the  London 
Union  Society  with  the  projects  of  the 
Spencean  Philanthropists, it  was  no  fault  of 
the  committee ;  but  the  construction  put 
upon  the  passage  entirely  arose  from  the 
fault  of  the  printer  in  not  making  a  break 
where  he  (lord  Harrowby)  had  marked  it; 
but  the  true  grammatical  construction  of 
the  passage  evidently  took  away  from  the 
Union  Society  all  charge  of  being  impli- 
cated in  the  projects  of  the  Spencean  Fhi« 
lanthropists.  The  passages  stood  thus  ia 
the  report : — 

'*  Others  of  these  societies  are  called 
Union  Clubs,  professing  the  same  object 
of  parliamentary  reform,  but  under  these 
words  understanding  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments,  projects  which  evi- 
dently involve  not  any  qualified  or  partial 
change,  but  a  total  subversion  of  the  British 
constitution. 

<<  It  appears  that  there  is  a  London 
Union  Society,  and  branch  Unions  corres- 
ponding with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it.  Others 
of  these  societies  have  adopted  the  name  of 
Speacean  Philanthropists :  and  it  was  by 
members  of  a  club  of  this  description  that 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators  in  London 
were  discussed  and  prepared  for  execu- 
tion." 

It  would  at  once  be  seen  that  the  words, 
"  It  appears  that  there  is  a  London  Union 
Society,  and  branch  Unions  corresponding 
with  itand  affiliated  to  it,''  belonged  to,  and 
ought  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  without  being  immedi- 
ately connected  with  what  followed,  res* 
pecting  the  Spencean  Philanthropists.  For 
this,  therefore,  the  committee  were  not  an- 
swerable. With  respect  to  the  phrase, 
<<  It  appears  that  there  is  a  London  Union 
Society,  and  branch  Unions  corresponding 
with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it,"  and  the  truth 
of  which  was  denied  by  the  petitioner,  the 
committee  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  tbem 
to  go  again  over  the  evidence  upon  which 
that  statement  was  founded,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  House, 
he  was  authorized  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the 
evidence,  respecting  which  there  could  be 
no  danger,  it  being  a  printed  bill  from 
Sheffield,  This  bill  announced  the  forma- 
don  of  an  Union  Society  at  Sheffield  in 
October  1816,  which  was  to  correspond 
with  the  London  Union  Society,  and  with 
the  branch  Unions,  and  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  which  expressljjT  stated,  that  hy  a 
rule  of  theLendon  Union  a  subscription 
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of  20f.  by  any  person  becomiog  a  member 
of  a  Local  IJiiioD,  entitled  him  to  become 
an  honoranr  member  of  the  London 
Union.  The  committee,  therefore*  had 
every  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  not  only  that  a  London  : 
Union  society  was  then  existing,  but  also 
that  there  was  an  affiliation  to  that  of 
Branch  Unions.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
pression, '*  corresponding  with  it,'*  the 
committee  had,  upon  a  further  exami- 
nation not  been  able  to  trace  any 
correspondence  between  the  Branch 
Unions  and  London  Union  Society, 
00  nmnine.  That  expression,  therefore, 
he  admitted  was  incorrect;  ina^tead  of 
**  corresponding  with,*'  the  phrase  ought 
to  have  been  **  co-operating  with  ;"  the 
proof  of  co-operation  derived  from  the 
Sheffield  bill  being  sufficiently  clear,  as 
was  also  the  affiliation.  It  would  thus  be 
apparent,  that  the  only  error  was  the  ex- 
pression <<  corresponding  with,"  and  that 
there  was  no  charge  against  the  London 
Union  Society,  implicating  the  members  of 
it  with  the  projects  of  the  Spencean  Phi- 
lanthropists. 

Lord  Grrnvi/Z^said,  that  when  the  subject 
was  under  consideration  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, he  had  felt  himself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  noble  earl  who  had  just  sat 
down.  This,  however,  he  was  sure  of, 
from  a  very  jealous  attention  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  committee,  that  nothing  like 
any  intention  to  deceive  had  ever  existed 
on  their  part,  when  he  had  heard  the 
statement  in  the  petition,  his  first  desire 
was  again  to  see  and  examine  the  evidence: 
and  if,  upon  such  examination,  it  should 
appear  tnat  the  committee  had  fallen  into 
any  error,  it  was  his  most  anxious  wish 
that  the  very  earliest  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  clearing  up  that  error.  It  was 
DO  degradation  to  any  one  to  acknowledge 
an  error  into  which  he  might  have  acci« 
dentally  fallen ;  the  degradation  would  have 
been  in  persevering  in  it,  where  error 
had  been  aiscovered.  He  assured  their 
lordships  therefore*  that  he  had  at  first 
gone  to  the  examination  of  the  papers 
MM  if  he  had  gone  into  a  jury-box,  to 
form  the  best  judgment  he  could  upon 
the  evidence  laid  before  him.  He  went 
back  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence with  the  same  feeling,  and  with  the 
conviction,  that  if  any  error  should  be  dis- 
covered, the  amount  of  that  error  ought 
to  be  distinctly  and  immediately  stated. 
The  noble  earl  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
ahowoy   that   whatever  misapprehension 
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might  have  arisen  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  report  was  printed,  the  committee  was 
no  party  thereto ;  but  had,  in  fact,  directed 
it  to  be  printed  in  a  different  form ;  and  if 
any  one  found  his  feelings  hurt  by  its  be- 
ing represented  that  he  held  the  principles 
of  the  Spencean  Philanthropibts,  owing  to 
the  mistake  which  had  just  been  stated,  he 
trusted  that  such  person  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  which  hadbeen  given ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  was 
distinctly  stated  in  the  report,  that  ^<  the 
committee  would  by  no  means  ascribe 
to  all  these  societies  the  same  practices 
and  designs  which  they  had  found  to  be 
but  too  prevalent  amongst  a  large  number 
of  them." — Another  point  on  which  the 
noble  earl  had  not  touched  was  this— 
that  some  appeared  to  have  imagined  the 
committee  meant  to  say  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  all  those  societies  to  produce 
those  consequences  which  the  committee 
itself  firmly  believed  would  result  from  car- 
rying their  projects  into  execution.  Many 
of  them  might  not  have  intended  these 
consequences;  and  every  candid  mind 
would  make  the  distinction.  He  him- 
self firmly  believed,  that  the  effect  of  an- 
nual parliaments  and  universal  suffirage 
would  be  not  a  qualified  or  partial  change, 
but  the  total  subversion  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  committee,  however,  never 
intended  to  impute  any  such  motive  to  all 
those  societies ;  but  when  they  said  that 
those  projects  involved  not  any  *'  qualified 
or  partial  change,  but  a  total  subversion 
of  the  British  constitution,*'  this  was  aiji 
argument  and  inference  drawn  by  them- 
selves from  the  evidence  which  had  been 
laid  before  them.  Then,  as  to  the  assertion 
in  the  petition,  that  the  London  Union 
Society  was  not  now  in  rxistence ;  whe- 
ther it  was  true  that  it  existed  or  was  dis- 
solved, he  knew  nothing,  except  from  the 
document  which  had  been  mentioned  to 
their  lordships.  He  never  knew,  or  if  he 
did  know  he  had  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance, that  any  such  London  Union  So- 
ciety had  existed,  till  he  had  read  this  ad- 
dress of  the  Sheffield  Union.  All  he  was 
anxious  for  waste  show  the  ground  upon 
which  the  committee  had  proceeded.  A 
document  had  been  laid  before  thenr,  pub- 
lished in  October  last  by  the  Sheffield 
Union,  stating  their  object  tobe  co-operate 
with  the  London  Union  and  its  branches. 
From  this  the  committee  had  drawn  a  con- 
clusion that  the  London  Union  did  exist ; 
and  that  there  were  branch  Unions  corres- 
ponding with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it.   They 
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these  were  the  measures  from  which,  how- 
ever popular  feeling  might>  for  a  moment, 
be  excited  by  severe  distress  and  pinching 
want,  he  trusted  the  public  mind  would 
not  be  long  diverted ;  and  to  effect  a  di- 
version of  that  nature,  he  believed,  was 
the  great  object  of  ministers,  in  bringing 
forward  the  measures  which  they  had 
proposed  for  their  lordships'  adoption. 

Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
^-Mr«  Cleary's  Petition].  Earl 
Grovesnor  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  petition  from  Mr.  Cleary  si- 
milar to  that  which  he  had  introduced  on 
Friday,  and  which  their  lordships  then  re- 
jected. In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  then  took  place,  it  was  stated  by  the 
learned  lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that  it 
could  not  be  received,  because  it  alluded 
lo  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  of 
which  the  petitioner  could  not  be  cogni- 
zant, and  because  it  referred  to  a  measure 
Bot  then  before  the  House.  He  now  ten- 
dered the  petition  in  such  a  shape  (all  no- 
tice of  the  committee  being  omitted)  as 
would,  he  trusted,  prevent  any  objection 
to  its  being  laid  on  the  table. 

The  petition  was  then  read.  It  denied 
the  existenpc  of  the  London  Union  Society 
for  the  last  three  years,  but  made  no  re- 
ference to  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Earl  Grovesnor  then  moved,  **  That  the  pe- 
tition do  lie  on  the  table." 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  object  to  the  receiving  of  the  peti- 
tion, whichrestedon  very  different  grounds 
to  that  of  the  same  individual  presented  to 
the  House  on  Friday,  and  was  now  per- 
fectly regular.  He  felt  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  question 
to  which  tliat  petition  referred,  involving  as 
it  did  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee.  He  felt  on  Friday,  that 
It  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  attempt 
testate,  from  imperfect  recollection,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  in- 
duced the  committee  to  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, which  was  denied  by  the  petitioner. 
He  felt  this  the  more,  he  having  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  hm  been  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  he  ought  upon  such  an  occasion  to 
apeak  only  what  he  was  authorized  by  the 
committee  to  state.  The  members  of  the 
committee  had  accordingly  in  the  inter- 
Teming  time  assembled,  and  had  gone  into 
an  anxious  examination  of  the  evidence 
irpon  which  they  had  founded  their  report, 
xbe  result,  he  was  authorlzad  to  state. 


With  regard  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  charge  of  implicating  the  London 
Union  Society  with  the  projects  of  the 
Spencean  Philanthropists, it  was  no  fault  of 
the  committee ;  but  the  construction  put 
upon  the  passage  entirely  arose  from  the 
fault  of  the  printer  in  not  making  a  break 
where  he  (lord  Harrowby)  had  marked  it; 
but  the  true  grammatical  construction  of 
the  passage  evidently  took  away  from  the 
Union  Society  all  charge  of  being  impli- 
cated in  the  projects  of  the  Spencean  Phi- 
lanthropists. The  passages  stood  thus  ia 
the  report : — 

**  Others  of  these  societies  are  called 
Union  Clubs,  professing  the  same  object 
of  parliamentary  reform,  but  under  these 
words  understanding  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments,  projects  which  evi- 
dently involve  not  any  qualified  or  partial 
change,  but  a  total  subversion  of  the  British 
constitution. 

*^  It  appears  that  there  is  a  London 
Union  Society,  and  branch  Unions  corres- 
ponding with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it.  Others 
of  these  societies  have  adopted  the  name  of 
Speacean  Philanthropists :  and  it  was  by 
members  of  a  club  of  this  description  that 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators  in  London 
were  discussed  and  prepared  for  execu- 
tion." 

It  would  at  once  be  seen  that  the  words, 
"It  appears  that  there  is  a  London  Union 
Society,  and  branch  Unions  corresponding 
with  itandafiiliatedtoit,''  belonged  to,  and 
ought  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  without  being  immedi- 
ately connected  with  what  followed,  res* 
pecting  the  Spencean  Philanthropists.  For 
this,  therefore,  the  committee  were  not  an- 
swerable. With  respect  to  the  phrase, 
<<  It  appears  that  there  is  a  London  Union 
Society,  and  branch  Unions  corresponding 
with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it,''  and  the  truth 
of  which  was  denied  by  the  petitioner,  the 
committee  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  go  again  over  the  evidence  upon  which 
that  statement  was  founded,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  possibility  of  mistake* 
For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  HousCi 
he  was  authorized  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the 
evidence,  respecting  which  there  could  be 
no  danger,  it  being  a  printed  bill  from 
Sheffield,  This  bill  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Union  Society  at  Sheffield  in 
October  1816,  which  was  to  correspond 
with  the  London  Union  Society,  and  with 
the  branch  Unions,  and  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  which  expressljT  stated,  that  by  a 
rule  of  the  London  Union  a  subscription 
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of  20f»  hj  any  penoQ  becomiog  a  member 
of  a  Local  Union,  entitled  him  to  become 
an  honoranr  member  of  the  London 
Union.  The  committee,  therefore*  had 
every  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  not  only  that  a  London 
Union  society  was  then  existing,  but  also  i 
that  there  was  an  affiliation  to  that  of 
Branch  Unions.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
pression, '*  corresponding  with  it,'*  the 
committee  had,  upon  a  further  exami- 
nation not  been  able  to  trace  any 
correspondence  between  the  Branch 
Unions  and  London  Union  Society, 
go  nomine.  That  expression,  therefore, 
he  admitted  was  incorrect ;  instead  of 
**  corresponding  with,''  the  phrase  ought 
to  have  been  **  co-operating  with  ;"  the 
proof  of  co-operation  derived  from  the 
Sheffield  bill  being  sufficiently  clear,  as 
was  also  the  affiliation.  It  would  thus  be 
apparent,  that  the  only  error  was  the  ex- 
pression "  corresponding  with,"  and  that 
there  was  no  charge  against  the  London 
Union  Society,  implicating  the  members  of 
it  with  the  projects  of  the  Spencean  Phi- 
lanthropists. 

Lord  Grrnvt^/tfsaid,  that  when  the  subject 
was  under  constideration  on  a  former  occa- 
aion,  he  had  felt  himself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  noble  earl  who  had  just  sat 
down.  This,  however,  he  was  sure  of, 
from  a  very  jealous  attention  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  committee,  that  nothing  like 
any  intention  to  deceive  had  ever  existed 
on  their  part,  when  he  had  beard  the 
atatement  in  the  petition,  his  first  desire 
was  again  to  see  and  examine  the  evidence: 
and  if^  upon  such  examination,  it  should 
appear  that  the  committee  had  fallen  into 
any  error,  it  was  bis  most  anxious  wish 
that  the  very  earliest  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  clearing  up  that  error.  It  was 
no  degradation  to  any  one  to  acknowledge 
an  error  into  which  be  micht  have  acci- 
dentally  fallen ;  the  degradation  would  have 
been  in  persevering  in  it,  where  error 
had  been  discovered.  He  assured  their 
lordships  therefore,  that  he  had  at  first 
gone  to  the  examination  of  the  papers 
MM  if  he  had  gone  into  a  jury-box,  to 
form  the  best  judgment  he  could  upon 
the  evidence  laid  before  him.  He  went 
back  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence with  the  same  feeling,  and  with  the 
conviction,  that  if  any  error  should  be  dis- 
covered, the  amount  of  that  error  ought 
to  be  dtatinctly  and  immediately  stated. 
The  noble  earl  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
ahowD,   that    whatever  misapprehension 


might  have  arisen  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  report  was  printed,  the  committee  waa 
no  party  thereto;  but  bad,  in  fact, directed 
it  to  be  printed  in  a  different  form ;  and  if 
any  one  found  his  feelings  hurt  by  its  be- 
ing represented  that  he  held  the  principles 
of  the  Spencean  Philanthropists,  owing  to 
the  mistake  which  had  just  been  stated,  he 
trusted  that  such  person  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  which  had  been  given ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  was 
distinctly  stated  in  the  report,  that  *<  the 
committee  would  by  no  means  ascribe 
to  all  these  societies  the  same  practices 
and  designs  which  they  had  found  to  be 
but  too  prevalent  amongst  a  large  number 
of  them." — Another  point  on  which  the 
noble  earl  had  not  touched  was  this— - 
that  some  appeared  to  have  imagined  the 
committee  meant  to  say  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  all  those  societies  to  produce 
those  consequences  which  the  committee 
itself  firmly  believed  would  result  from  car- 
rying their  projects  into  execution.  Many 
of  them  might  not  have  intended  these 
consequences;  and  every  candid  mind 
would  make  the  distinction.  He  him- 
self firmly  believed,  that  the  effect  of  an- 
nual parliaments  and  universal  suffirage 
would  be  not  a  qualified  or  partial  change^ 
but  the  total  subversion  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  committee,  however,  never 
intended  to  impute  any  such  motive  to  all 
those  societies ;  but  when  they  said  that 
those  projects  involved  not  any  **  qualified 
or  partial  change,  but  a  total  subversioa 
of  the  British  constitution,''  this  was  aa 
argument  and  inference  drawn  by  them- 
selves from  the  evidence  which  had  been 
laid  before  them.  Then,  as  to  the  assertioa 
in  the  petition,  that  the  London  Union 
Society  was  not  now  in  rxistence ;  whe- 
ther it  was  true  that  it  existed  or  was  dis- 
solved, he  knew  nothing,  except  from  the 
document  which  had  been  mentioned  to 
their  lordships.  He  never  knew,  or  if  he 
did  know  he  had  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance, that  any  such  London  Union  So- 
ciety had  existed,  till  he  had  read  this  ad- 
dress of  the  Sheffield  Union.  AH  he  waa 
anxious  for  waste  show  the  ground  upon 
which  the  committee  had  proceeded.  A 
document  had  been  laid  before  thenr,  pub- 
lished in  October  last  by  the  Sheffield 
Union,  stating  their  object  tobe  co-operate 
with  the  London  Union  and  its  branches. 
From  this  the  committee  had  drawn  a  con- 
clusion that  the  London  Union  did  exist ; 
and  that  there  were  branch  Unions  corres- 
ponding with  it|  and  affiliated  to  it.   They 
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these  were  the  measures  from  which,  how- 
ever popular  feeling  mighty  for  a  moment, 
be  excited  by  severe  distress  and  pinching 
want,  he  trusted  the  public  mind  would 
not  be  long  diverted ;  and  to  effect  a  di- 
version of  that  nature,  he  believed,  was 
the  great  object  of  ministers,  in  bringing 
forward  the  measures  which  they  had 
proposed  for  their  lordships*  adoption. 

Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
-—Mr.  Cleary's  Petition].  Earl 
Grovesnor  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  petition  from  Mr.  Cleary  si- 
milar to  that  which  he  had  introduced  on 
Friday^  and  which  their  lordships  then  re- 
jectee!. In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  then  took  place,  it  was  stated  by  the 
learned  lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that  it 
could  not  be  received,  because  it  alluded 
to  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  of 
which  the  petitioner  could  not  be  cogni- 
zant, and  because  it  referred  to  a  measure 
not  then  before  the  House.  He  now  ten- 
dered the  petition  in  such  a  shape  (all  no- 
tice of  the  committee  being  omitted)  as 
would,  he  trusted,  prevent  any  objection 
to  its  being  laid  on  the  table. 

The  petition  was  then  read.  It  denied 
the  existenoe  of  the  London  Union  Society 
for  the  last  three  years,  but  made  no  re- 
ference to  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Earl  Grovesnor  then  moved,  **  That  the  pe- 
tition do  lie  on  the  table." 

The  Earl  oTHarroioby  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  object  to  the  receiving  of  the  peti- 
tion, which  rested  on  very  different  grounds 
to  that  of  the  same  individual  presented  to 
the  House  on  Friday,  and  was  now  per- 
fectly regular.  He  felt  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  question 
to  which  that  petition  referred,  involving  as 
it  did  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee.  He  felt  on  Friday,  that 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  attempt 
to  state,  from  imperfect  recollection,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  in- 
duced the  committee  to  come  to  that  con- 
elusion,  which  was  denied  by  the  petitioner. 
He  felt  this  the  more,  he  having  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  had  been  therefore  of  opinion , 
that  he  ought  upon  such  an  occasion  to 
■peak  only  what  be  was  authorized  by  the 
eommittee  to  state.  The  members  of  the 
eommittee  had  accordingly  in  the  inter- 
Teming  time  assembled,  and  had  gone  into 
an  anxious  examination  of  the  evidence 
imon  which  they  had  founded  their  report. 
The  result,  he  was  authorized  to  state. 


With  regard  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  charge  of  implicating  the  London 
Union  Society  with  the  projects  of  the 
Spencean  Philanthropists,it  was  no  fault  of 
the  committee ;  but  the  construction  put 
upon  the  passage  entirely  arose  from  the 
fault  of  the  printer  in  not  making  a  break 
where  he  (lord  Harrowby)  had  marked  it; 
but  the  true  grammatical  construction  of 
the  passage  evidently  took  away  from  the 
Union  Society  all  charge  of  being  impli- 
cated in  the  projects  of  the  Spencean  Phi- 
lanthropists. The  passages  stood  thus  la 
the  report : — 

'*  Others  of  these  societies  are  called 
Union  Clubs,  professing  the  same  object 
of  parliamentary  reform,  but  under  these 
words  understanding  universal  su&age  and 
annual  parliaments,  projects  which  evi- 
dently involve  not  any  qualified  or  partial 
change,  but  a  total  subversion  of  the  British 
constitution. 

<<  It  appears  that  there  is  a  London 
Union  Society,  and  branch  Unions  corres- 
ponding with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it.  Others 
of  these  societies  have  adopted  the  name  of 
Speacean  Philanthropists :  and  it  was  by 
members  of  a  club  of  this  description  that 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators  in  London 
were  discussed  and  prepared  for  execu- 
tion." 

It  would  at  once  be  seen  that  the  words, 
''  It  appears  that  there  is  a  London  Union 
SocieCy»  and  branch  Unions  corresponding 
with  it  and  affiliated  to  it,''  belonged  to,  and 
ought  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  without  being  immedi- 
ately connected  with  what  followed,  res- 
pecting the  Spencean  Philanthropists.  For 
this,  therefore,  the  committee  were  not  an- 
swerable. With  respect  to  the  phrase» 
«  It  appears  that  there  is  a  London  Union 
Society,  and  branch  Unions  corresponding 
with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it,"  and  the  truth 
of  which  was  denied  by  the  petitioner,  the 
committee  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  go  again  over  the  evidence  upon  which 
that  statement  was  founded,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  possibility  of  mistake* 
For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  Housei 
he  was  authorized  to  refer  to  a  part  of  tte 
evidence,  respecting  which  there  coqI^* 
no  danger,  it  being  a  printed  Mil  ^ 
Sheffield,  This  bill  announced  Amt 
tion  of  an  Union  Society  at 
October  1816,  which  waa  IT 
with  the  London  Union  8of^ 
the  branch  Unions,  and  it 
tions  of  which  expriljt^ 
rule  of  the  Lendon  ^ 
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pro¥iatoD8  are  neceoary  for  the  preserva- 
fion  of  Che  public  peace,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  interests  in  which  the  happineis 
of  every  class  of  the  community  is  deeply 
and  equally  involved." 

These  were  the  main  points  adverted  to  in 
the  report ;   and  it  was  impossible  to  read 
them  without  the  utmost  degree  of  grief 
jind  shame,   that  in  this  country,  distin- 
guished in  former  periods  of  its  history  for 
Its  zealous  attachment  to  the  laws  and 
constitution,  facts,  but  too  indisputable, 
should    have  compelled  a  committee  to 
make  such  a  statement  to  the  House,  at  a 
moment,  too,  when  the  fidelity  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  nation  had  placed  it  on  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  glory  and  when  it  had 
become  as  well  the  admiration  as  the  envy 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.    Was  it  at  such  a 
period  that  conspiracies  to  overthrow  the 
government,  and  to  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion, were  to  have  been  expected  ?    Was 
it  at  such  a  period  that  parliament  could 
have  contemplated  being  called  upon  for 
measures  like  those  this  night  to  be  sug- 
gested I    Unhappily,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  but  more  especially  since  the  com- 
inenceroent  of  the  French  revolution,  a 
malignant  spirit  had  been  abroad  in  the 
country,  seeking  to  ally  itself  with  every 
cause  of  national  difficulty  and  distress ;  it 
hadconnected  itself  even  with  the  dispensa- 
tions ofProvidence,andhad  endeavoured  to 
impute  the  visitations  of  God  to  causes  with 
which   they   could  have  no  connexion. 
Daring  the  war  it  had  been  incessantly 
buaied,  not  in  aggravating  our  defeats ,  for 
we  had  known  none,  but  in  denying  our 
victories,  and  misrepresenting  them  as  the 
triumphs  of  our  enemies.     On  the  arrival 
of  peace,  its  activity  had  been  redoubled ; 
ana,  while  the  people  were  suffering  under 
a  heavier  pressure  of  distress  than  had 
been  felt,  perhaps,  at  any  former  period. 


sufferings  were  to  be  attributed  not  merely 
to  the  ministers  of  the  day,  but  to  defecta 
in  the  constitution :  the  efforts  that  had 
been  made,  and  nobly  made,  to  mitigate 
every  cause  of  complaint,  had  been  treated 
as  worse  than  nothing,  and  as  increasing 
the  evil  they  were  intended  to  remedy ; 
and  this  evil  agent,  whose  deliberate  pur- 
pose seemed  to  be  to  destroy  all  that  was 
valuable,  had  at  length  plainly  told  the 
people,  that  peaceable  entreaties  were 
vain,  and  that  by  open  violence  alone 
could  their  grievances  be  redressed. 

Some  noble  lords  had  complained  that 
prosecutions  had  not  been  instituted  against 
the  authors,  printers,   or  publishers   of 
these  infamous  libels ;  but  it  was  but  jus- 
tice to  government  to  state,  that  they  had 
not  neglected  their  duty  with  regard  to 
those  publications.  As  soon  as  they  reached 
the  hands  of  ministers,  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who 
felt  that  these  publications  were  drawn  up 
with  so  much  dexterity— the  authors  had 
so  profited  by  former  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, that  greater  difficulties  to  convic- 
tion presented  themselves  than  a?  any  for- 
mer time.  Ministers  had,  however,  strictly 
enjoined  them  to  file  informations  in  all 
cases  where  a  conviction  was  possible,  trust-  ' 
ing  with  confidence  to  the  loyalty  and  in- 
tegrity of  a  British  jury.    Many  prosecu- 
tions were  now  actually  pending,  the  law- 
officers,  of  whose  ability  and  interest  his 
lordship  was  fully  assured,  not  being  of 
opinion  that  any  proceeding  of  the  kind 
could  be  earlier  instituted ;  the  delay  had 
originated  in  the  most  conscientious  mo- 
tives.     These  seditions  had  been  spread 
over  the  country  with  a  profusion  scarcely 
credible,  and  with  an  industry  without  ex- 
ample ;  in  the  manufacturing  districts  they 
had  been  circulated  by  every  possible  con- 
trivance ;   every  town  was  overflowed  by 


it    liad    employed  itself  in    exaggerate    them ;   in  every  village  they  were  almost 


ing  calamity,  and  fomenting  discontent. 
The  purpose  of  that  malignant  spirit  was,  to 
avail  itself  of  the  reduced  and  burthened 
state  of  the  country,  and  to  apply  it  to  its 
own  desperate  purposes ;  for  evidence  had 
been  laid  before  the  committee,  by  which 
it  unquestionably  appeared,  that  the  whole 
physical  strength  of  the  population  was 
to  be  employ^  and  organized  by  it,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  most  sacred  estab- 
lishments.     That  the  distress  arose,  in  a 


great  degree,  from  unavoidable  causes,  he 
apprehended  would  be  denied  by  few; 
yet  this  malignant  spirit  had  represented 
Ui  the  ignorant  and  credulous^  that  their  I  an  j  revolution  in  their  hearts. 


innumerable,  and  scarcely  a  cottage  had 
escaped  the  perseverance  of  the  agents  of 
mischief;  hawkers  of  all  kinds  had  been 
employed,  and  the  public  mind  had, 
in  a  manner  been  saturated  with  the  odious 
poison.  Clubs  had  also  been  established 
in  every  quarter  under  the  ostensible  ob- 
ject of'^parliaroentary  reform.  His  lord- 
ship would  not  as^rt,  that  some  of  them 
had  not  really  this  object  in  view ;  but  he 
should  belie  his  deliberate  conviction  if 
he  did  not  also  assert,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  indeed  had  parliamen- 
tary reform  in  their  mouths,  but  rebellion 
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found  in  the  same  address  of  the  Sheffield 
Union,  a  reference  to  a  rule  of  the  London 
Union  Society,  by  which  a  person  who 
subscribed  annually  twenty  shillings  to 
any  of  the  local  Unions  became  an  ho- 
norary mepiber  of  the  London  Union ;  and 
they  could  find  no  term  which  appeared  to 
Ithem  to  express  this  connexion  so  precisely 
as  the  term  **  affiliation/'  This  was  ex- 
jEictly  what  the  committee  meant  by  that 
term;  and  they  thought  themselves  autho- 
rized to  make  the  statement  which  appear- 
ed in  that  passage  of  the  report,  upon  the 
ground  of  that  document.  That  this 
might  be  met  by  contrary  eyidence  there 
was  no  question ;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
statement  of  the  committee,  reporting  only 
vtpon  ex  parte  evidence  laid  before  them, 
would  be  justified  up  to  that  point.  With 
the  same  openness  he  wished  to  state,  that 
in  as  far  as  correspondence  was  distin- 
guished from  CO  operation,  the  committee 
had  fallen  into  a  mistake.  He  could  not 
easily  see  how  there  could  be  co-operation 
without  correspondence ;  but  he  admitted 
that  there  might,  by  possibility,  be  such 
co-operation  without  correspondence ;  and 
he  was  willing  to  apologize  for  that  de^iree 
of  inaccuracy.  He  entreated  their  lordships, 
therefore,  to  discharge  from  their  minds  all 
notion  of  correspondence,  so  far  as  it  was 
ilistinguished  from  co-operation.  This 
much  he  had  thought  due  to  his  character 
and  feelings  to  declare  to  the  House  upon 
'   this  JBubject. 

Earl  Gre^f  before  he  proceeded  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  statement  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  thp  grounds  on  which  the  com- 
mittee had  proceeded  when  they  referred 
to  the  Lonaon  Union  Society,  requested 
permission  to  congratulate  their  lordships 
upon  the  circumstance  that  they  now  saw 
no  objection  to  the  receiving  of  this  peti- 
tion. It  would  be  a  consolation  even  to 
those  who  voted  against  it  the  other  night, 
and  who  must  now  be  presumed  to  have 
done  so  with  very  great  regret,  to  find 
^at  the  time  and  the  occasion  were  so 
soon  arrived  when  they  might  indulge 
their  feelings  so  far  as  to  allow  the  peti- 
tion to  be  laid  on  the  table.  But  with  re- 
spect to  himself,  who  was  not  capable  of 
applying  to  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject that  nice  discrimination  which  be- 
longed to  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack 
and  the  nuble  lords  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  he  could  not  possibly  see  any 
grounds  for  the  rejection  of  the  petition 
before^  which  might  not,  with  equal  just- 


ness and  force,  be  stated  for  its  rejection 
now.  The  petition,  however,  was  now  to 
be  received,  and  nn  that  circumstance  he 
congratuluted  their  lordships. — Now,  then, 
as  to  the  statements  made  in  the  report  of 
the  committee ;  and  here  he  begged  leave 
to  set  himself  right  with  the  House  and 
the  public,  and  to  protest  against  any  in- 
ference being  drawn  from  his  observations, 
that  he  meant  to  say  that  the  committee 
had  stated  any  fact  which  did  not  appear 
to  them  to  be  warranted  by  the  eviuence 
before  them,  or  had  stated  any  conclusion 
except  such  as  they  imagined  might  be 
fairly  deduced  from  that  evidence.  His 
noble  friends,  he  trusted,  could  never  have 
supposed,  that  he  had  ever  intended  to 
throw  any  imputation  on  their  motives; 
and  political  hostility  could  not  lead  him 
to  think,  that  the  noble  lords  opposite 
were  capable  of  any  attempt  to  represent 
the  effect  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them 
any  otherwise  than  such  as  it  appeared^to 
them  to  be.  But  the  circumstances,  as 
now  brought  before  them,  bhowed  the 
danger  of  proceeding  to  legislate  on  matters 
of  the  highest  importance — to  suspend  the 
laws  upon  which  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject depended — merely  on  an  examination 
of  ex-parte  evidence.  All  that  he  had 
imputed  to  the  committee  was,  that  they 
had  nothing  but  ex-parte  evidence  to  go 
upon,  and  tliat  human  minds  were  fallible* 
Then  what  was  it  that  this  petition  com- 
plained of?  His  noble  friend  who  spoke 
last,  and  the  noble  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, had  considered  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint to  be,  that  the  petitioner  had  been 
confounded  with  the  Spenccan  Philan- 
thropists. He,  however,  did  not  think 
that  this  was  the  gravamen  of  the  com- 
plaint ;  nor  did  he  think  it  of  much  con- 
sequence to  the  matter  in  question,  whe- 
ther, in  the  printing  of  the  report,  it  had 
or  had  not  oeen  rightly  pointed.  What 
the  petitioner  complained  of  was,  a  charge 
of  a  much  more  grav^  and  serious  nature 
—a  charge  that  he  was  connected  with  a 
system  of  clubs  spread  over  the  country, 
having  for  their  object  the  subversion  of 
the  British  constitution.  This  was  the 
charge  made  by  the  report ;  and  the  House 
ought  not  to  suffer  itself  to  be  led  away 
with  the  idea,  that  this  statement,  as  to 
these  Union  Clubs,  did  not  constitute  a 
material  feature  of  the  report.  What  was 
the  statement  of  that  report  ?  That  so- 
cieties were  established  throughout  the 
country,  with  a  traitorous  design  of  sub- 
verting the  constitution.     This  was  the 
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general  8tatement«  and  these  the  objects 
which  these  societies  were  said  to  have  in 
view.  The  committee  stated,  that  some 
of  the  societies  established  for  these  pur- 
poses were  called  Hampden  Clubs,  that 
others  of  them  were  called  Union  Clubs, 
and  that  there  was  a  central  Union  So- 
ciety in  London.  Now  he  would  ask, 
whether  this  individual,  if  his  statement 
was  true,  was  not  materially  aggrieved 
by  the  report  of  the  committee;  and 
whether  they  were  not  called  upon,  in 
justice,  to  allow  him  to  explain  and  jus- 
tify his  conduct?  He  (lord  G.},  said 
this  was  a  most  serious  charge,  especially 
at  this  moment,  when  they  were  proposing 
to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  to 
enable  them  to  detain  in  custooy  such  per- 
sons as  the  ministers  thought  nt,  without 
bringing  them  to  trial.  It  was,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  most  serious  charge 
against  an  individual  to  be  described  as 
engaged  in  such  a  system.  Had  they  for- 
gotten the  act  of  1799,  which  referred  to 
affiliation  and  unlawful  correspondence 
with  branch  societies;  and  that  the  of- 
fence might  be  punished  with  a  fine  of 
20^.,  or  three  months  imprisonment ;  or,' 
upon  indictment,  with  transportation  for 
seven  years  ?  If  the  committee  were  not 
able  to  call  for  an  explanation,  why  did 
not  the  secretary  of  state  call  for  it  ?  And 
why  had  he  not  proceeded,  with  the  ad- 
vice 4nd  assistance  of  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, by  law  against  these  societies,  if  sUch 
objects  were  in  their  contemplation  ?  The 
soble  president  of  the  council  had  stated, 
that^  the  address  of  the  Sheffield  Union 
Society  was  the  ground  upon  which  they 
iiad  proceeded :  but  what  their  lordships 
had  now  to  consider  was,  that  a  most  mate- 
rial fact  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee had  been  directly  impeached  by  the  se- 
cretary to  the  Union  Society.  His  noble 
friend,  who  spoke  last,  and  the  noble  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  had  said,  that  they  re- 
tracted the  word  "  correspondence,"  and 
meant  only  to  insist  upon  **  co-operation." 
It  was  worthy  of  their  candor,  it  they  had 
fallen  into  an  error,  thus  to  acknowledge 
it:  but  with  idl  due  deference  to  them,  if 
the  word  had  been  **  co-operation,"  it  would 
not  have  made  the  matter  much  better. 
The  Sheffield  society  spoke  of  "  co-opera- 
tion;" but  the  answer  of  the  petitioner 
was,  that  the  London  Union  Society  had 
not  been  in  existence  for  three  years  past ; 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of 
€o*^>eratJon :  and  this,  and  other  import- 
MtuctSi  impeaching  the  statement  of  the 


committee,  the  petitioner  averred  that  he 
was  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar.  He  (lord 
G.)  believed  he  had  authority  to  state, 
that  there  was  now  in  the  House  a  note 
from  the  present  lord  mayor,  whose  con- 
duct, on  a  late  occasion,  he  thought,  would 
at  any  rate  free  him  from  having  any  con- 
cern with  societies  engaged  in  traitorous 
conspiracies,  stating,  that  he  and  Mr. 
alderman  Goodbehere  had  examined  the 
books  of  the  London  Union  Society  since 
the  time  of  the  former  discussion  on  the 
subject  in  that  House,  and  that  they 
firmly  believed  that  every  part  of  the 
statement  in  the  petition  was  strictly  and 
correctly  true ;  and  that  they  were  Uiem- 
selves  ready  to  come  forward  as  witnesses, 
and  substantiate  its  allegations  at  the  bar. 
This  was  no  light  matter :  it  bad  been  no 
light  matter  before ;  and  now  it  had  as- 
sumed a  much  more  grave  and  serious 
character.  Their  lordships  had  now  agreed 
to  receive  the  petition,  and  having  re- 
ceived it,  they  were  bound  to  examine  its 
allegations,  and  in  justice  to  the  petitioner, 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  country,  to  re- 
appoint the  committee  to  investigate  more 
fully  the  subject  matter  of  that  petition. 
He  thought  this  was  a  duty  from  which 
they  could  not  absolve  themselves ;  and  ia 
the  mean  time  he  thouaht  that  all  further 
proceedings  on  the  bill  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended until  the  committee  had  completed 
that  investigation.  The  statement  now 
impeached  was  one  of  the  most  material 
features  of  the  report :  and  if  the  allega- 
tion in  the  petition  were  true,  that  the 
London  Union  Society  did- not  exist,  that 
fact  ought  to  be  explained  before  they 
proceeded  to  legislate  on  a  matter  of  this 
importance.  It  they  did  not  adopt  the 
course  which  he  recommended,  they  would 
diminish  the  respect  of  the  country  for 
their  decisions.  The  noble  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  even  though  surrounded  by  the 
military,  and  with  all  the  security  of  power, 
when  he  had  on  a  former  night  said,  that 
even  though  he  stood  alone  he  would  pro- 
tect the  orders  of  the  House,  appeared  to 
have  felt  as  if  he  had  been  exposed  to 
some  personal  danger.  Let  him,  then, 
sympathize  with  this  humble  individual, 
who  had  no  such  security;  and  who  might 
be  exposed  to  the  severe  penalties  of  the 
laws,  if  their  lordships  proceeded  to  act 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee  without 
farther  investigatieo.  But  the  interests  of 
this  individual  were  as  nothing  in  compa- 
rison with  the  greater  interest  which  the 
public  had  in  this  questiooi  which  was 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  thiS'— whether 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  which  had  been 
called  the  palladium  of  their  liberties, 
should  be  suspended  on  the  ground  of  a 
statement  which  was  now  directly  im- 
peached. He  imputed  nothing  improper 
to  the  committee,  although  he  thought 
there  was  some  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  secretary  of  state,  who  ought  to 
have  fully  investigated  the  subject  before 
he  recommended  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  these ;  measures  which  would 
never  be  satisfactory  to  the  country,  unless 
it  clearly  appeared  that  they  were  called 
for  by  a  paramount  necessity.  He  would 
show  that  he  had  never  meant  to  impute 
any  improper  motive  to  the  committee ; 
for  he  earnestly  recommended  that  this 
petition  should  be  sent  back  to  them,  with 
directions  more  fully  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  report  upon  the  whole  to  the 
House.  He  felt  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  trusted  that 
this  recommendation  would  not  be  re- 
jected by  their  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
motion  before  their  lordships  was,  that 
the  petition  be  received,  and  to  that 
inotion  he  should  offer  no  objection ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  speeches  which  had 
been  made  by  the  noble  earl  now,  and  by 
the  noble  baron  near  him  on  the  other 
night,  he  must  say,  that  he  had  heard 
nothing  which  coum  induce  him  to  alter 
his  opinion,  or  to  regret  the  vote  which 
he  had  given.  The  noble  earl  had  re- 
presented him  to  have  said,  that  though 
the  petition  could  not  be  received  on 
Friday,  there  might  be  stages  of  a  future 
measure  in  which  a  similar  petition  could 
be  legitimately  submitted  to  their 
lordships  consideration.  He  had  stated 
that  in  the  progress  of  any  bill,  a  petition 
against  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
measure  might,  consistently  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  lordships,  be  brought 
under  their  notice ;  but  that  no  petition 
of  the  nature  of  that  of  Friday,  which  not 
onl^  complained  of  statements  in  a  report 
which  could  not  legitimately  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  ofthe  petitioner  but  also 
bad  reference  to  measures  which  the  petiti- 
oner supposed  to  be  in  contemplation,  was 
fit  to  be  entertained.  The  petition  now 
read  was  of  a  very  different  nature,  inas- 
much as  it  applied  to  a  measure  before  the 
House.  It  came  before  their  lordships 
under  very  different  circumstances,  and 
its  prayer  was  also  very  different  from 
that  which  the  noble  earl  oppodte  wished 


to  have  laid  on  the  table  on  Friday.  In 
fact,  the  former  petition,  if  it  prayed 
against  any  thine  at  all,  it  prayed  against 
something  of  which  their  lordships  had  no 
knowledge,  as  it  related  to  a  measure 
merely  expected  to  be  proposed.  If  any 
line  was  to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  peti- 
tions (and  surely  some  line  was  necessary), 
that  which  he  had  stated  was  plain  and 
obvious.  The  distinction,  whether  al- 
lowed to  be  right  or  wrong,  was  a  clear 
one ;  and  it  had  justly,  he  thought,  been 
considered  by  the  House  as  affording  a 
suflScient  ground  for  rejecting  the  peti- 
tion presented  on  Friday. — Having  said 
thus  much  with  reference  to  the  business 
of  Friday,  he  should  now  trouble  their 
lordships  with  a  few  words  on  the  other 
branches  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  after 
the  clear,  distinct,  and  manly  statements 
of  his  noble  friend,  and  the  hon.  baron 
opposite,  relative  to  what  had  passed  in 
the  committee,  he  could  not  have  occa- 
sion to  detain  their  lordships  long  on 
these  points.  Those  noble  lords  had 
shown,  that  the  paragraph  in  the  report 
which  appeared  to  connect  the  Union 
Clubs  and  Spencean  Societies  had  been 
erroneously  printed;  and  they  had  also 
stated  and  explained  the  evidence  on 
which  that  part  of  the  report  that  speaks 
of  the  London  Union  Society  was  founded. 
The  noble  earl,  Iiowever,  considers  this 
explanation  insufficient,  and  contends  that 
serious  injury  has  been  done  by  the  re- 
port  to  the  individual  who  has  signed  the 
petition,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Union  Society.  In  taking  this  view  of 
the  subject,  however,  it  was  plain  that  the 
noble  earl  had  confounded  two  distinct 
parts  of  the  report.  The  conspiracy  for 
overthrowing  the  government  was  alluded 
to  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  meetings  called  on 
the  15th  of  November  and  the  2d  of  De- 
cember. It  is  afterwards  stated,  that  va- 
rious societies  have,  by  the  notions  they 
disseminate,  a  tendency  dangerous  to  the 
public  security.  This  tendency  is  attrit 
buted  to  these  clubs  as  the  result  of  the 
general  concoction  of  their  doctrines; 
but  instead  of  its  being  the  object  of  the 
report  to  include  all  in  the  same  charge, 
it,  on  the  contrary,  states,  that  the  objects 
of  the  declared  societies  are  different,  and 
that  many  individuals  who  have  become 
members  may  have  done  so  without  be- 
ing aware  or  the  ultimate  intentions  of 
many  of  their  leaders.  Some  clubs  are 
stated  to  have  for  their  object  annual  par* 
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liamenU  aod  universal  sufirage ;    others 
are  described  under  the  name  of  Spencean 
Philanthropists;     but    it  never  was   in- 
tended to  confound  these  two  descriptions 
of  persons  together.     What  the  report 
inferred  was  merely  this— that  thev  all 
tend  to  the  same  end,  namely,  to  snake 
the  allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  to  dis- 
solve the  bonds  subsisting  between   the 
government  and  the  governed.    This  was 
uescribed  as  a  general  effect,  but  not  as 
the  direct  object,  either  of  all  the  societies, 
or  of  all  the  individuals  composing  them. 
With  regard  to  the   question  respecting 
the  Union  Societv,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  exists  m  different  parts  of  the 
country  societies  under  that  name,  which 
are  affiliated,  which  correspond  with  each 
other,  and  whose  avowed  object  is   the 
establishment  of  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage.    His  noble  friend  had 
read  a  paper  which  showed  that  a  coun- 
try society  proposed  to  correspond  with 
the  London  Union  Club.     Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  they  would  resolve  to  cor- 
respond with  a  society    which    did  not 
exist  i   The  petition,  it  was  true,  stated, 
that  the  club  had  not  met  for  three  years, 
but  it  did  not  say  that  it  was  actually  dis- 
solved.   If,  however,  the  petitioner  and 
the  members  of  the  London  Union  were 
supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  charge  of 
affiliation  and    correspondence    between 
that  and  other  societies,  the  imputation 
was  not  so  groundless  as  the  noble  earl 
seemed  to  suppose.    He  had  referred  to 
the  societiy's  regulations,   audit  appeared 
that  they  contamed  not  only  foundation 
for  what  was  stated  in  the  Sheffield  reso- 
lutions respecting  the  right  of  every  mem- 
ber who  contributed  20s,  to  the  country 
society  to  become  an  honorary  member 
of  the  London  Union,  but  also  a  distinct 
recommendation  to  promote  the  institu- 
tion of  provincial  clubs  of  the  same  de- 
scription.   The  13th  article  stated,  that 
the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform  would 
probably  soon  be  crowned  with  success, 
if  numerous  Union  Societies,  on  the  same 
plan  and  principles  as  the  London  Union, 
were  established  in  every  country,  city, 
and  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  re- 
commended to  the  members  to  exert  them- 
selves   in  forming    such  establishments. 
Vfhat  was  this  but  forming  affliliated  and 
corresponding  societies  ?  He  should,  how- 
ever, be  told  by  the  noble  earl,  that  the 
London  Union  had  not  met  for  three 
y^rs.     He  was  not  disposed  to  contest 
this  assertion^    taken  in  one  sense:    it 
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might  be  true  that  the  society  had  not, 
during  the  period  specified,  met  as  it  was 
originally  constituted,  under  the  same 
name  and  with  all  the  members  present 
whose  names  were  included  in  the  petition ; 
but  that  Union  Societies  had  very  re- 
cently met,  having  the  same  secretary  and 
some  of  the  same  members  as  that  in  ques- 
tion, was  matter  of  public  notoriety.  On 
the  22d  of  January  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  various  societies  met  under  the  pre- 
text of  petitioning  for  parliamentary  re- 
form. These  delegates. declared  for  an- 
nual parliaments  and  universal  suffrage, 
and  their  chairman  was  major  Cartwright, 
their  secretary  Thomas  Cleary,  the  peti- 
tioner [Hear,  hear!].  This  meeting  ad- 
journed, after  passing  resolutions  to  the 
effect  he  had  stated ;  and  he  must  contend, 
from  its  constitution  and  its  proceedings, 
that  it  was  in  effect  a  London  central 
Union  Club.  Under  the  circumstances 
stated,  the  petitioner  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain. It  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  system 
of  the  leaders  of  these  societies  to  make 
them  change  their  names.  What  effect 
the  circumstances  which  had  been  stated 
might  have  on  the  measure  the  House 
was  going  to  discuss  he  could  not  deter- 
mine ;  but  whoever  looked  at  the  votes 
of  the  other  House  of  parliament,  and  ob- 
served that  great  numbers  of  petitions  had 
been  presented  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  all  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  and 
praying  for  the  same  object,  certainly 
could  not  doubt  that  there  was  a  cciitral 
Union  Society,  directing  and  putting  in 
motion  the  rest ;  and  where  could  this 
be  supposed  to  be  placed  but  in  London  I 
Lord  Holland  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
reasons  the  noble  secretary  of  state  had 
assigned  both  for  the  reiection  ^  of  the 
former  petition,  and  for  tne  receiving  of 
the  present,  were  equally  unfounded;  but, 
leaving  that  question,  he  should  proceed 
to  the  point  now  immediately  unoer  con- 
sideration, which  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, both  with  respect  to  the  present 
K reservation  of  the  people's  rights,  and  as 
anding  down  a  memorable  example  to 
posterity.  The  noble  earl  had  entered 
mto  some  detail  of  argument  to  show,  that 
the  London  Union  Society  referred  to  in 
the  petition  did  now  exist,  either  under 
the  same  or  some  other  name ;  but  their 
lordships  would  recollect,  that  it  was  not 
upon  reasoning,  but  upon  fact  that  they 
had  to  decide.  The  committee,  he  was 
well  convinced,  had  acted  witli  the 
strictest  honour,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
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judgment;  bat  they  were  fallible  men, 
and  had  to  report  upon  ex- parte  evidence. 
They  had  to  draw  some  conclusion  from 
the  evidence  with  which  they  were  fur- 
nishedy  and  they  might  have  come  to  a 
false  conclusion.  He  would  not  say  that 
their  report  was  disproved,  but  its  credit 
was  certainly  impeached.  The  question 
was  not,  whether  a  Union  Society  existed ; 
but  whether,  when  the  report  was  so  con- 
tradicted, their  lordships  would  not  pause 
to  inquire,  before  thev  agreed  to  the  bill 
now  on  their  table.  They  were  asked  to 
do  away  that  law  which  was  the  birth- 
right of  the  people ;  but  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  that  calamitous  measure, 
they  ought  to  be  convinced  whether  the 
report  rested  on  evidence  which  could  not 
be  contradicted.  It  was  offered  to  be 
proved  that  the  London  Union  Club 
had  exercised  no  function  for  three  years 
and  a  half;  but  the  noble  earl  says,  that 
does  not  signify ;  a  club  of  the  same  sort 
lately  met  under  a  different  name.  But 
this  was  far  from  sufficient  to  reconcile 
the  inconsistency  and  incorrectness  of  the 
report.  How  did  it  happen,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  when  the  facts  in  their 
possession  respecting  illegal  and  even 
treasonable  proceedings  came  to  their 
knowledge,  took  no  steps  to  avert  the 
danger  they  apprehended  I  The  noble 
lord  had  stated,  that  these  societies  had 
changed  their  names;  but  that  change 
ought  not  to  have  enabled  them  to  elude 
his  vigilance,  if  their  projects  were  of  the 
nature  stated.  What  were  names  under 
such  circumstances  ?  This  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  Union  Society  under 
another  name,  which  the  noble  earl  was 
so  anxious  to  establish,  reminded  him  of 
the  story  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that  no  such  per- 
son as  Ossian  ever  existed ;  but  who  find- 
ing his  proofs  in  support  of  that  proposi- 
tion rather  weak,  turned  round,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  establish,  that  if  Ossian  did 
really  exist,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  he 
was  an  Irishman.  The  reasoning  of  the 
noble  lord  about  the  Union  Club  was 
much  to  the  same  purport.  Their  lord- 
ships were  now  asked  to  depart  from  their 
usual  forms— to  set  aside  their  standing 
orders — to  pass  a  bill  which  was  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  their  liberties,  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  they  inherited  from 
their  ancestors.  Why  this  haste  ?  Why 
the  present  apprehension  from  delay, 
when  he  should  show,  from  a  petition  m 
his  pocket,  that  minbters  had  been  in- 


formed of  all  that  was  to  take  place  at  th& 
meetings  they  now  representea  as  so  dan- 
gerous. The  adjournment  of  such  meet- 
ings as  that  of  Spa-fields,  from  one  day 
to  another,  he  certainly  considered 
highly  improper;  but  whether  it  wa» 
proper  or  not,  he  had  got  proofs  in  his 
pocKet  of  that  adjournment  having  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters [Cries  of  Hear,  hear !].  Well,  it 
ma3MH)t  be  true,  but  this  was  certain,  that 
there  was  not  much  difference  between 
the  evidence  on  which  the  report  was 
founded,  and  that  which  he  had  to  offer. 
The  noble  lord  had  brought  forward  his 
ex-parte  evidence  in  the  committee ;  it 
was  but  fair,  then,  that  his  (lord  Holland's) 
should  be  heard  also.  He  had  in  his 
pocket  a  document,  in  which  it  was  of- 
fered to  be  proved,  that  the  noble  viscount 
had  expressed  his  thanks,  and  the  thanks 
of  his  majesty's  government,  to  the  person 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  meet- 
ings now  stated  to  be  illegal  and  dan- 
gerous, for  his  conduct  at  them.  [Loud 
cries  of  Hear,  hear  1  in  which  we  distin- 
guished lord  Sidmouth's  voice.]  He 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  this 
was  correct,  but  the  facts  he  had  stated 
were  fit  to  be  inquired  into  before  a  go- 
vernment of  law  was  changed  into  a  go- 
vernment of  arbitrary  power.  After  hav- 
ing so  long  delayed  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, and  having  also  delayed  taking 
steps  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  against 
the  persons  said  to  be  guilty,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  just  ground  for  preci- 
pitation now. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  he  had  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  construction  now 
put  upon  the  most  alarming  passage  in  the 
report,  though  he  could  by  no  means 
reconcile  it  with  its  language.  When  he 
first  connected  it  with  all  that  preceded 
and  followed  it,  he  had  supposed  that 
ministers  were  prepared  to  establish  such 
a  case  as  they  acted  upon  in  1795.  The 
proceedings  of  that  period  were  fresh  in 
his  memory,  and  for  ever  must  remain 
there;  be  had  however  read  them  over 
that  very  morning,  with  the  most  anxious 
attention,  and  was  still  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
discover  a  single  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  If  he  were  asked,  therefore, 
upon  such  evidence  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  he  should  answer,  that  he  could 
only  suspend  his  judgment.  In  1795  his 
majesty  by  his  message  informed  the 
House,  not  as  now,  that  from  general  re- 
port be  suspected  mischievous  combina- 
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ttODSy  but  thilt  having  detected  a  formed 
cooapiracy  to  overthrow  the  government 
by  rebelfioufl  force,  he  had  seized  the 
papers  of  the  conapirators  and  secured 
their  persons  for  triah  Was  this  the  case 
now,  or  any  thing  approaching  it  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  views  or  at  least  the  acts  of 
the  most  obnoxious  societies,  were  this 
nMHoent  admitted  to  be  only  what  he  had 
yestwday  supposed  them  to  be  when  the 
nmner  petition  was  presented,  viz.  that 
Choagh  thev  were  associated  to  maintain 
opimona  which  in  their  consequences 
might  be  subversive  of  the  constitution  if 
adopted,  yet  that  speaking  of  them  gene- 
rally in  the  report,  they  only  submitted 
them  to  parliament  for  adoption  or  rejec- 
,tioD.  Wny,  then,  were  their  opinions  and 
wishes  on  the  subject  of  reform  misrepre- 
aented  and  sttcmatized  as  projects,  smce 
they  projectecT  nothing  beyond  what  the 
laws  solemnly  authorised  ever^  subject  to 
project?  viz.  to  petition  parliament.  So 
much  for  these  Union  Clubs— but  was 
there  noW|  as  in  1705,  any  charge  of  a  con- 
vention to  aMume  the  functions  of  parlia- 
nent,  and  was  not  that  accusation  nega* 
tived  even  when  it  was  brought  to  the 
test  I  So  memorable  an  example  of  the 
danger  of  parole  evidence,  aurel  v  adminis- 
ters a  wholesome  caution,  and  ought  to 
incline  the  House  rather  to  court  infor- 
malion  than  to  reject  it  when  legally 
oiBnred.  As  to  the  Spendeans,  thev  could 
not  be  gravely  considered  as  objects  of 
criminal  justice.  Instead  of  the  warranu 
of  ma^rates,  the  certi6cates  of  apotheca- 
riea  might  secure  their  persons  if  they  be- 
came dangerous,  where  no  Habeas  Corpus 
cotild  reach  them  even  if  the  act  were  in 
force.  MThat  other  prison,  indeed,  but  a 
Bwdhouaet  could  be  opened  to  receive  per- 
aons  so  completely  insane  as  to  entertain 
an  expectation  that  in  such  a  country  as 
England,  they  could  bring  its  whole  sur- 
face and  property  into  equal  division  and 
distribution  ?  Nothing  then  remained  but 
the  blasphemous  and  seditious  publications 
alluded  to  in  the  report :  whicti  the  exist- 
ing laws  were  amply  sufficient  to  suppress, 
and  to  punish  their  authors,  but  they  had 
not  yet  been  appealed  to  in  any  one  in- 
atance  be  had  heard  of.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  conspired  to  support  the  policy 
and  justice  of  cipening  the  door  to  further 
evidence,  instead  of  treating  through  the 
ordinary  customs  of  parliament  to  reject 
it«  Tlie  petitions  he  had  himself  pre- 
aented  from  Glassow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  signed  by  above  20.000  per- 
(VOL^XXXV.)  . 
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soils,  a  large  part  of  the  industrious  popu" 
lation,  and  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  they  could  en  a  sudden  be  engaged 
in  a  treasonable  combinrtion  against  the 
states  He  implored  the  House  therefore 
not  to  be  precipitate  but  to  place  con6- 
dence  in  the  people,  governing  them  by 
their  affections,  the  only  security  for  the 
obedience  of  a  free  people.  In  a  system 
of  coercion  and  terror  there  was  no 
security,  and  in  England  it  had  alwaya 
overthrown  its  authors.  He  was  as  much 
a  friend  to  order  as  the  authors  of  the 
bill,  but  he  wished  to  maintain  it  by  the 
wavs  of  the  constitution^ 

The  petition  being  laid  on  the  table# 
earl  Grey  moved,  that  the  petition  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  lords  who  composed 
the  secret  committee,  that  they  be  em« 
powered  to  examine  witnesses,  and  report 
their  opinion  to  the  House.  The  question 
was  put  on  this  motion,  and  the  House 
divided— Contents,  23}  Not-contents,  74  s 
^-Migority,  5\* 

Mr.  HuMt's  Petition.]  LordHoU 
land  presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  Hunt« 
which  wai  read  as  follows : 

«•  The  Petition  of  Henry  Hunt,  of  Mid- 
dleton  Cottage,  in  the  County  of 
Southampton* 

*<  Humbly  sheweth, 

<<  That  your  petitioner,  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  mover  of  the  petitions  at 
the  recent  meetings  held  in  Spa-fields, 
one  of  which  petitions  has  been  received 
by  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent^ 
and  two  of  which  petitions  have  been 
presented  to,  and  received  by,  the  honour- 
able the  House  of  Commons,  has  read,  in 
the  public  prints  a  paper  entitled  a  Report 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  your  Right 
Honourable  House,  and  which  report  ap- 
pears to  your  petitioner,  as  fiir  as  his  hum- 
ble powers  of  disentanglement  have  en- 
ablea  him  to  analyse  the  same,  to  submit 
to  your  right  honourable  House,  as  solemn 
truths,  the  following  assertions;  to  wit: 

1.  *'  That  the  first  public  meeting  in 
Spafields,  which  had  for  iu  ostensible  ob- 
ject, a  petition  for  relief  and  reform,  was 
closely  connected  with  and  formed  part  of^ 
a  conspiracy  to  produce  an  insurrection 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  go- 
vernment* 

2.  '*  That  Spa-fields  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  of  assembling,  on  accotmt  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  bank  aiid  the  tower ;  and 
that,  for  this  same  reaaon  *  care  was  laken 
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ta  adjourn  the  meeting  to  Ac  2d  of  De- 
cember, by  which  time  it  was  hoped 
that  preparations  for  the  iosurrection 
would  be  fully  matured.' 

S.  **  That,  at  this  second  meeting,  flags, 
Banners,  ami  all  the  ensigns  of  insurrec* 
tioa  were  displayed,  and  that,  finally,  an 
insurrection  was  begun  by  persons  collected 
in  the  Spa->Fields,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  ultimate  object  nras  then  frustrated, 
the  same  desfgns  still  continue  to  be  pro- 
secuted with  saneume  hopes  of  sncoess. 

4.  **  That  a  large  quantity  of  pike- 
heads  had  been  ordered  of  one  indiridual, 
and  that  250  had  actually  been  made  and 
paid  for. 

5.  **  Thatdelegatesfrom  Hampden  Clubs 
in  the  country  have  met  in  London,  and 
that  they  are  expected  to  meet  again  in 
March: 

**  That  as  to  the  first  of  these  assertions 
as  your  petitioner  possesses  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  secret  thoughts  of  men, 
he  cannot  pretend  to  assert*  that  none  of 
the  persons,  with  whom  the  calling  of  the 
first  Spa-Fields  meeting  originated,  had  no 
▼lews  of  a  riotous  or  revolutionary  kind : 
but  he  humbly  conceives,  thata simple  nar- 
rative of  facts  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  satisfy  your  right  honourable  House, 
that  no  such  dangerous  projects  ever  en- 
tered the  minds  of  those  who  constituted 
almost  the  entire  mass  of  that  most  nume- 
fous  meeting.  Therefore  in  the  hope  of 
|iroducinff  this  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
your  right  bon.  House,  your  petitioner 
begs  leave  to  proceed  to  state :  that  he, 
who  was  then  at  bis  house  in  the  country, 
received,  a  short  time  before  the  1 5th  of 
November  last,  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Pk'eston,  secretary  ofa  committee,  request- 
ing your  petitioner  to  attend  a  public 
foeetmg  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis,  intended  to  be  held  in 
Spa-Fields  on  the  day  just  mentioned; 
that  your  petitioner  tneretipon  wrote  to 
Thomas  Preston  to  know  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  intended  meeting ;— that  he 
received,  in  the  way  of  answer,  a  news- 
paper called  the  Independent  Whig  of 
November  lOth,  1616,  containing  an  ad- 
vertisement in  these  words;  to  wit:  <*  At 

*  a  meeting  held  at  the  Carlisle,  Shore- 

*  ditch,  on  Thursday  evening,  it  was  de- 

*  termined  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  dis- 

*  tressed    manufocturers,   mariners,  arti- 

*  zans  and  others  of  the  citlei  of  London 

*  and  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Sooth- 

*  wark  and  parts  adjacent,  in  Spa-Fields, 

*  on  Friday  the  15th  Last,  precisely  at  12 
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o'clock,  to  take  into  conaideifMibn  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  the  Prince  R» 
gent  and  legislature  to  adopt  imme- 
diately such  measures  as  will  relieve  the 
sufferers  from  the  misery  which  now 
overwhelms  them.  (Signed)  John 
Dyall,  chairman,  Thomas  PresTon,  ae» 
tary  ;**  —  that  your  petitioner  upon 
seeing  this  advertisement,  hesitated  not  to 
accept  of  the  invitation ;— that  he  attend- 
ed at  the  said  meeting :— that  he  there 
found  ready  prepared,  a  paper,  eatted,  t5 
the  best  of  his  recollection,  a  memorisl 
which  some  persons  then  utter  strlmgwv 
to  him,  proposed  to  move  for  the  adOjptioQ 
of  the  meeting ;— that  your  petitioner, 
perceiving  in  this  paper,  propositions  of 
a  nature  which  he  did  not  approve  of, 
and  especially  a  proposition  for  the 
ineeting  going  in  a  body  to  Carltoa« 
house,  declared  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sakl  memorial«M 
that  your  petitioner  then  brought  forward 
an  humble  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
which  petition  was  passed  by  the  meeting 
tmanimondy,  and  which  petition,  havhig 
been  by  your  pethiOner  delivered  to 
lord 'Sidmouth,  that  noble  lord  has,  by'a 
letter,  informed  your  petitioner,  was  m- 
mediately  laid  -before  his  royal  Ingbnesa 
the  Prince  Regent.  And  yoorpetKiootr 
here  begs  leave  further  to  state,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  afore-mentioned  memorisi, 
that  John  Dyali,  whose  name,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  called  the 
meeting  (and  of  which  oommittee  Tho- 
mas Preston  was  secre^ry),  hiving  be- 
fore the  meeting  took  place,  been  calM 
before  Mr.  John  Gifford,  one  of  the 
police  magistrates  had  furnished  Mr*  6if- 
ford  with  a  copy  of  the  said  memorial, 
and  that  that  copy  was  in  the  hands  of 
lord  Sidmouth  at  the  moment  when  the 
meeting  was  about  to  assemble,  thoMh 
(from  an  oversight,  no  doubt)  neither  the 
police  magistrates  nor  any  other  |>erson 
whatever  gave  your  petitioner  the  small- 
est intimation  of  the  dangerous  tendency, 
or  even  of  the  existence  of  such  memorial, 
or  of  any  improper  views  being  eniertalB- 
ed  by  any  of  the  parties  callir.i;  the  meet- 
ing, though  it  now  appears  that  (be  writ- 
ten placards  intituled  *<  BritoiTs  to  Anna'* 
are  imputed  to  those  same  parties,  though 
it  is  notorious  that  that  paper  appeared  in 
all  the  public  prints  so  far  back  as  the 
month  of  October,  and  though,  when  your 
petitioner  waited  on  lord  Sidmouth  with 
the  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  that 
noble  lord  himself  informed  your  peli- 
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tioiier»  Ihtfc  the  gorenitneDt  were  fuUy 
apprized  before-hand  of  the  piopositions 
iatended  to  he  brought  fbrward  at  the 
neetiog*  So  that  your  petitioner  humbly 
bqifl  leave  to  express  his  confidence 
that  your  honourable  House  will  clearly 
pceoeife  that  if  any  insurrection  had  taken 
plaee  on  the  day  of  the  first  Spa-Fields 
neetiiig,  it  would  have  been  entirely 
owing  to  the  neglect*  if  not  connivance, 
of  those  persons  who  possessed  a  previous 
Icaowiedge  of  the  principles  and  views  of 
ake  parties  with  whom  that  mealing  origi- 
nated. 

*«  With  regard  to  the  second  assertion, 
namely,  th«t,  **  care  was  taken  to  adjourn 
the  meeting  to  the  2nd  of  December/' 
your  petitioner,  begs  leave  to  state,  that  it 
vill  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  proceed- 
ings ot  that  day,  that  there  was  nothing 
like  previous  concert  or  care  in  this  mat- 
ter 1.  for,  thst  a  resolution  first  proposed 
to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  and  then  to  meet 
in  Palace-yard,  of  course  not  so  much  in 
aba  vicinity  of  the  Bank  and  the  Tower ; 
and  that  when  this  resolution  was  award- 
ed so  as  to  provide  for  a  meeting  on  the 
Sd  of  December  on  the  same  spot,  it  was 
merely  grounded  on  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  tiflM  when  the  parliament  might  meet. 
Your  petitioner  further  begs  leave  to  state 
liore^  as  being,  in  a  most  interested  manner 
csonnected  with  this  adjournment  of  the 
meetingi    that    when     your    petitioner 
waited  on  lord  Sidmouth   with  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Pi'ince  Regent,  he  informed 
his  lordship,  that  the  meeting  was  to  re- 
assemble on  the  2d  of  December,  when 
voiar  i>etitioner  had  engaged  to  carry  hb 
lordship's  answer  and  deliver  it  to  the  ad- 
joumea  meeting,  and,  that  his  lordship,  so 
far    from   advising    your  petitioner   not 
to  go  to  the  said  nseetiog,  so  far  from 
nying  any  thing  to  discourage  the  said 
meeting,  distinctly  told  your   petitioner, 
that  your  petitioner's  presence  and  con- 
duct appeared  to  his   lordship  to    have 
prevented  ^eat  possible  mischief.  Whence 
vour  pe|itu>ner   humblv   conceives,  that 
he  is  warranted  in  concluding,  that  there 
did,  at  the  time  here  referred  to,  exist   in 
his  lordship  no  desire  to  prevent  the  said 
meeting  from  taking  place. 

**  Your  petitioner,  in  adverting  humbly 
to  the  third  assertion  of  your  secret 
committee,  Imps  to  be  permitted  to  state, 
that  the  persoSs  who  went  from  Spa- 
Fields  to  engage  in  riot  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember,  formM  no  part  of  die  meetjng 


osOed  far  that  day ;  that  tbes^  persons 
came  into  the  fields  full  two  hdurs  be- 
fore   the   time    of  meeting;    that  they 
left  the  fields  full  an  hour  before  thai 
time;  that  they  did  not  consbt,  at  the 
time  of  leaving  the  fields,  of  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  individuals ;   that  they  were 
joined  by  saQors  and  ethers,  persoAs  go^ 
ing  from  witnessing  the  execution  of  four 
men  in  the  Old  Bailey ;   that  your  peti* 
tioner,  who  had  come  up  froid  Essex  in 
the  morninff,  met  the  rioteis  in  Cheap- 
side  ;   that  ne  proceeded  directly  to  the 
meeting,  which  he  found  to  be  very  nu- 
^  merous ;  that  there  a  resolution  was  im* 
mediately  proposed  by    your   petitioner 
strongly  condemning  all  rioting  and  viof 
lence,  which  resolution  passed  with  the 
most  unanimous  acclamations,  that  a  pe- 
tition, which  has  since  been  signed  by 
upwards  of  24  tkousaad  names,  and  re- 
ceived by>  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
then  passed ;  and  that  the  meeting  though 
immense    as    to  numbers,    fioalfy   sepa- 
rated, without  the    eonunission    of  anj 
single  act  of  outrage,  or  violence.    And 
here  your  petitioner  humUy  begs  leave 
to  beseech    the  attenticm    of  your   ho- 
nourable House  to  the  very  important 
fact  of   ap  third  meeting   having   taken 
place  on  the   10th  instant,  on  tbe  same 
spot,    more   numerously   attended   than 
either  of  the  former;  and  that,  after  hav- 
ing agreed  to  a  petition,  which  has  sincf 
been  received  by  your  honourable  House, 
the  said  meeting  separated  in  the  most 
peaceable  and  orderljr    manner;    which 
your  petitioner  trusts  is  quite  sufficient  to 
convince  your  honourable  House  that,  if 
as  your  secret  committee  reported,  designs 
of  riot  do  still  continue  to  be  prosecuted 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  these  de- 
signs can  have  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  meetings  for  retrenchment,  relief,  and 
reform  held  in  Spa-Fields. 

**  That,  as  to  the  pike-heads,  your  peti- 
tioner begs  leave  to  state  to  your  riffht 
hon.  House,  that  while  he  was  at  the  ust 
Spa-Fields  meeting,  an  anonymous  letter 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  your  petitioner's 
servant,  who  afterwards  gave  it  to  your 
petitioner;  that  this  letter  suted  that  one 
Bentley,  a  Smith,  of  Hart-street  Covent 
Garden,  had  been  employed  by  a  man, 
in  the  dress  of  a  game-keeper,  to  make 
some  spikes  to  put  round  a  fish  pond; 
that  the  game-keeper  came  and  took  a 
parcel  away  and  paid  for  theni ;  that  he 
came  soon  afterwards  and  said  the  thinge 
answered  very  well,  and  ordered  more  to 
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should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy,  with  the  nicest  hand,  so  as  not  to 
outrage  in  the  smallest  degree  the  feelmgs 
of  the  people. 

After  the  most  deliberate  consideration 
that  he  could  give  to  the  whole  subject, 
he  must  conscientiously  declare,  that  up 
to  the  moment  he  was  then  speaking,  he 
had  not  seen  such  evidence  as  convinced 
him  the  danger  was  so  alarming  as  had 
been  represented.  Great  discontent 
undoubtedly  existed;  seditious  practices 
evidently  prevailed ;  yet  he  was  not  satis- 
fied they  existed  in  that  shape,  form,  and 
character  which  justified  the  suspension  of 
theHabeasCorpus;  and  being  unconvinced 
(although  ready  to  concur  in  all  the  other 
measures  proposed,  and  perhaps,  when 
those  bills  were  introduced,  he  should 
suggest  extending  their  operation),  he 
was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  place 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  subject  at  the 
discretion  of  ministers,  under  the  pretext 
of  maintaining  public  security.  There 
was  an  observation  attributed  to  an  illus- 
strious  statesman,  the  late  lord  Mansfield, 
and  which  if  not  his,  was  worthy  of  falling 
from  him,  which  he  would  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  the  noble  lords  opposite. 
That  distinguished  person  alluding  to  the 
great  sages  and  heroes  who  had  achieved 
the  Revolution,  and  who  afterwards  ap- 
plied for  a  bill  of  indemnity,  observed,  that 
so  well  did  they  love  the  constitution  they 
had  saved,  they  would  not  suffer  the  act 
by  which  it  was  saved  to  have  even  the 
appearance  of  giving  it  a  wound. 

He  had  only  a  few  words  more  to  add. 
He  trusted  in  God,  that  while  passing,  as 
they  ought  to  pass,  some  regulations  to 
restrain  seditious  practices,  they  would  not 
forget  another  piece  of  advice,  given  by 
that  able  statesman  lord  Bacon.  His 
counsel  was,  that  if  you  would  really  re- 
move sedition  and  trouble,  you  must 
remove  the  matter  of  sedition.  And  what 
did  he  call  the  matter  of  sedition  ?  Much 
poverty  and  much  discontent.  How  would 
he  remove  them  ?  By  applying  every 
energy  of  the  state  to  the  reduction  of 
charges,  which  would  lead  to  the  red|ic- 
tion  of  tributes.  Whatever  they  might 
do,  therefore,  the  true  remedy  for  our 
present  danger  was  to  applv  themselves 
vigorously,  steadiastly,  and  determinedly, 
to  the  great  work  of  diminishing  the  na- 
tional expenditure;  and  not  ^rtify  the 
persuasion,  vainly  felt,  he  hoped,  thiEit  all 
those  propositions,  all  those  rumours  of 
peril,  were  merely  meaat  to  divert  the 


attention  of  parfiament  firom  the  doty  of 
retrenchment  and  economy,  which  it  had 
to  perform.  If  that  course  were  adopted, 
he  was  satisfied  those  emotions  of  loyalty, 
that  attachment  to  order,  that  firm  aeter- 
mination  to  uphold  the  constitution,  would 
continue  to  prevail,  which  were  the  only 
basts  upon  which  true  British  liberty  bad 
ever  existed. 

The  Earl  of  Liveiyool  allowed  that  it 
was  perfectly  just  in  the  noble  marques* 
who  nad  last  spoken,  to  consider,  in  one 
comprehensive  point  of  view,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  apparently  led  to 
that  situation  of  the  country,  which  made 
the  present  regulations  necessary ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  help  observing, 
that  some  of  tlie  topics  touched  upon  by 
the  noble  marquess  had  just  as  mucn  to  do 
with  the  particular  topic  then  before  their 
lordships,  as  with  any  that  was  ever  dis* 
cussed  in  parliament.    Without  following 
the  noble  marquess,  therefore,  through  all 
his  arguments,  he  should  endeavour  to 
reply  to  those  which  more  immediately 
belonged  to  the  question  of  that  evening* 
Their  lordships  were  aware,  that  some 
years  ago  (1812),  the  manufacturing  parts 
of  the  country  were  in  a  distressed  and 
dangeroutf  state,  in  consequence  of  which 
certain    papers  were    laid   before   both 
Houses  of   Parliament.      Those    papers 
were  referred  to  a  secrcft  committee,  and 
upon  the  report  of  that  committee  some 
new  laws  were  framed  to  meet  the  evil ; 
but  it  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
government  to  adopt  any  measures  similar 
to  the  present,  because  it  was  the  firm 
conviction  of  that  committee,  that  politi- 
cal opinions  were  not  the  foundation  of 
the  evils  that  then  existed.    There  mi^ht, 
indeed,  have  been  some  remote  connexion, 
but  it  was  so  remote  as  not  to  call  for  the 
kind  of  proceeding  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  adopt.    He  would  take  another 
instance  in  which,  though  much  mischief 
was  meditated,  yet  it  had  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  pursue  the  present  course* 
When  a  noble  friend  of  his  was  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  a  most  wicked  and 
diabolical  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
the  life  of  the  King,  by  colonel  Despard* 
That  conspiracy   was    foiled,   however, 
and  the  chief  mover  in  it,  with  some  of 
hb  associates,  taken  up,  tried,  condemned 
and  executed.    But,  upon  the  discovery 
of  it,  neither  his  noble  friend,  nor  the  other 
members  of  sovemment,  thought   that 
they  ought  to  bring  In  a  bill  for  the  sus- 
pension <rf  the  Habeas  Corpus  act*  Why  i 
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Became,  thoogh  the  eenspificy  in  itsdf 
waft  as  malignant  and  horrible  a  one  as 
e?er  entered  the  head  of  man,  yet,  it  was 
entirely  an  insulated  transaction,  and  the 
moment  the  conspirators  were  arrested, 
they  considered  the  whde  affiiir  at  an  end. 

He  had  mentioned  those  cases  to  prove 
diat  ministers  did  not,  on  all  occasions, 
though  there  might  be  danger,  deem  it 
expedient  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  were  now  proposed. 
The  noble  marquess  however,  nad  said, 
show  OS  a  case  equal  to  thai  of  1794,  when 
the  liberties  of  the  country  were  sos- 
pended.  He  was  aware,  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  no  two  cases  of  political 
necessity  could  be  produced  exactly  alike. 
The  noble  marquess  seemed  to  thinK,  that 
n  necessity  like  that  which  existed  in  1794 
was  the  only  one  that  could  justify  such 
an  extreme  proceeding ;  but  if  he  looked 
back  to  otlier  periods,  he  would  find  pre* 
cedents  established,  when  parliament,  in 
its  wisdom,  sanctioned  measures  analogous 
to  the  present,  though  the  country  was 
menacea  neither  by  a  foreign  nor  an 
internal  war;  and  he  contended,  that 
though  the  present  situation  of  these 
realms  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  in 
1794,  yet  it  was  such  as  imperiously  de- 
manded the  precautionary  system  now 
recommended. 

The  noble  marquess  affirmed,  that  the 
distresses  and  discontent  under  which  we 
laboured,  were  attributable  to  the  peace  of 
1814  and  1815.  He  denied  the  truth  of 
that  allegation.  When  the  different  arti- 
cles of  that  peace  were  before  their  lord- 
ships, he  stated  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  had  been  concluded,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared now  to  meet  any  objections  wnich 
could  be  made  to  them.  He  believed, 
however,  it  hsd  never  before  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  one  (though  he  knew  it 
had  been  made  an  engine  to  inflame  the 
discontented,  by  those  who  professed  not 
to  dislike  the  peace,  but  the  war,  and  all 
the  great  eflbrts  of  the  last  twenty  years) 
to  seek  for  the  cause  of  our  present  diffi- 
cukies  and  distresses,  in  a  peace  con- 
cluded under  more  glorious  circumstances, 
and  leaving,  he  contended,  more  political 
hsppiness  and  liberty  to  other  countries, 
than  any  former  peace  that  was  ever  con- 
cluded [Hear,  hear!]. 

The  real  causes  of  the  distress  would 

open  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  if  he 

were  to  attempt  to  argue  them ;  by  some, 

^l>ey  were  considered  as  belonging  to  a 

,  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state 


of  peace ;  by  others,  they  were  referred  to 
our  paper  currency ;  and  by  others,  to  the 
great  extent  of  taxation.  But  he  must 
own,  of  all  causes  that  could  be  assigned, 
the  last  he  expected  to  hear,  was  the  peace 
of  1814  and  1815.  The  noble  marquesa 
had  strongly  alluded  to  what  he  consider* 
ed  as  the  obstruction  experienced  by  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  ?  He  (lord 
L.)  was  ready  to  join  issue  with  the  noble 
marquess  upon  that  subject,  and  to  deny 
the  assumption  entirely.  So  far  from  the 
fact  being  as  stated  by  the  noble  marquess, 
our  trade  and  manufactures  were  never  so 
extensive  as  durin{^  the  two  first  years  f^ 
peace ;  what  he  said  was  not  merely  mat« 
ter  of  assertion,  but  proved  by  documents 
on  their  lordships  table.  Our  trade  and 
manufiicture,  since  the  peace,  were  greater 
than  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  the 
real  cause  of  the  present  depression  was 
the  immense  exportation  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  consequent  glut  of  the  fo- 
reign markets.  In  ftct,  the  origin  of  our 
distresses  was  to  be  traced  to  a  cause  to- 
tally different  from  our  foreign  trade ;  it 
was  to  be  traced  to  the  distress  of  our 
agricultural  interest,  which  had  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  our  foreign  trade. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  pro-^ 
duce,  and  the  effect  which  that  had  upon 
our  internal  trade  and  manufactures,  was 
the  main  spring  and  source  of  our  diffi- 
culties? As  to  the  restrictive  measures 
sdopted  by  other  countries  with  respect 
to  our  manufactures,  before  we  con- 
demned that  policy  in  our  neighbours 
we  ought  to  look  at  home  i  Had  we 
imposed  no  restrictions  upon  the  produce 
of  foreign  states  imported  into  our  har- 
bours ?  We  certainly  carried  the  system 
as  far  as  any  other  nation,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  the  first  to  complain. 

The  next  topic  adverted  to  by  the  no- 
ble marquess  was,  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  he  asked  why  it  was  not  earlier 
assembled,  when  ministers  must  have 
known  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
country  ?  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  there  were  clubs  of  a  dangerous 
nature,  because  there  were  meetings  of  a 
dangerous  nature,  because  there  were 
publications  of  a  dangerous  nature,  there- 
fore there  were  within  the  knowledge  of 
government  disinct  proofs  of  a  conspiracy, 
upon  which  they  might  proceed  capitally, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  against  the  conspira- 
tors, or  with  which  they  could  come  down 
to  parliament.  In  fact  it  was  not  till 
within  three  weeks  of  the  actual  meeting 
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of  parliament,  that  they  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  that  knowledge ;  and  it  was  still 
later  before  they  could  prodoce  it  in  that 
shape  of  complete  evidence  as  it  now  ap- 
peared in  their  reports.  It  might  be 
imeeined,  indeed,  from  the  language  of  the 
noble  marquess,  that  parliament  had  been 
prorogued  to  some  unusual  season  of 
the  year,  or  to  some  period  particularly 
inconvenient.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  under  extraordinary  circumstances  it 
mieht  not  have  been  prudent  to  assemble 
parliament  earlier;  but  he  believed  the 
time  at  which  it  was  generally  summoned, 
namely,  after  Christmas,  was  found  by 
the  members  of  both  Houses,  to  be  the 
most  convenient.  The  whole  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  in  fact,  had  been  gradu- 
ally growing  and  developing  themselves. 
£ven  since  the  period  when  the  commit- 
tee began  to  sit,  some  new  and  most  im- 
portant information  had  been  acquired.  If, 
therefore,  ministers  had  decided  wrong,  it 
was  not  from  want  of  due  deliberation, 
but  from  an  erroneous  judgment  formed 
upon  the  fullest  and  most  mature  consi- 
deration. It  was  his  decided  opinion, 
however,  that  more  danger  would  have 
resulted  from  calline  parliament  together 
earlier,  and  thus  withdrawing  gentlemen 
from  their,  country  residences,  than  good. 
He  knew,  indeed,  at  that  instant,  some 
most  respectable  individuals,  members  of 
both  Houses,  who  implored  that  they 
might  not  be  required  to  ouit  their  seats 
in  the  country,  as  it  was  otthe  utmost  im- 
portance, that  they  should  continue  among 
'their  tenants  under  exbting  circumstan- 
ces ;  any  one  who  knew  the  state  of  the 
country  at  present,  and  reflected  upon  the 
sort  of  influence  which  the  presence,  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  exercised,  especially 
at  that  season  of  the  year  which  bad  just 
elapsed,  when  the  kmd  hospitable  inter- 
course of  Christmas  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  peasantry,  would  allow  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  justi- 
fiable upon  those  grounds  not  to  assemble 
parliament  earlier,  it  was  the  present. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  touch  upon 
the  question  more  immediately  before 
their  lordships.  He  amed  with  what  had 
fallen  from  a  noble  lord,  tliat  the  net  of 
Habeas  Corpus  was  not  to  be  considered 
merely  as  an  act  of  Charles  2d  (though 
the  conditions  were  then  rendered  more 
perfect),  but  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  law 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  laws 
though  provided  with  the  most  unerring 


wisdom  and  saaad^,  would  not  always  be 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  a  coun* 
try.  Where  a  government  was  established, 
it  must  proceed  upon  one  of  two  princi- 
ples ;  either  to  frame  it  in  concert  with 
permanent  and  immutable  laws,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  laws  that  might  be  altered 
and  modified  according  to  particular  exi- 
gencies ?  The  former  system,  he  appre- 
hended, would  not  be  very  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  as  much  liberty  were  granted  to  the 
subject  as  could  be  conceded  consist- 
ently with  the  safety  of  the  state ;  there 
must  be  a  power  somewhere  competent 
to  the  temporary  suspension  of  that  liberty, 
when  such  a  measure  becomes  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  it  ultimately.  He 
might  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  best 
times  of  our  history,  in  support  of  that  doc- 
trine. Even  in  the  very  year  of  the  Re- 
volution, it  was  found  necessary  to  sus- 
pend, for  a  time,  the  act  in  question.  The 
real  point  therefore  to  consider  was,  whe- 
ther a  sufficient  cause  existed  now  for  its 
suspension  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  it  had  been  suspended  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war.  Do- 
mestic treason,  indeed,  might  assume  a 
character  quite  as  desperate  as  foreign 
treason ;  nay,  there  mignt  be  circumstan- 
ces attending  the  internal  state  of  the 
country  during  a  period  of  war,  which 
would  afford  a  security  against  sedition 
and  rebellion  which  could  not  be  enjoyed 
in  peace.  On  the  present  occasion,  they 
had  the  fullest  proof  fif  they  believed  the 
report)  of  a  treasonaUe  conspiracy  in  the 
metropolis,  to  overturn,  by  a  general  in- 
surrection, the  laws,  the  government,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  It  waa 
also,  a  matter  of  peifect  notoriety,  that 
the  same  system  was  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  There  was  a  double 
engine  at  work ;  the  operation  of  the  one, 
was  evidently  aiming  at  what  every  per- 
son must  aeree  would  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution ;  the  operation  of  the  other  (he 
alluded  to  the  Spenceans)  was  calculated 
to  produce  a  complete  convulsion  in  tlie 
elements  which  composed  the  system  of 
social  life- 
Was  it  too  much,  then,  to  contend,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  that  it  was  fitting 
and  expedient  to  resort  to  that  course 
which  our  ancestors  had  pursued  when 
alarming  dangers  menaced  the  state  ?  Let 
any  person  read  the  publications  which 
had  been  put  forth,  during  some  time,  of 
the  most  seditiousi  the  most  licentious  ao4 
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the  most  blasphemous   nature,   and  let 
them  say,  whether  in  the  most  dangerous 
periods  that  had  been  alluded  to,  any  thing 
equal  to  them  was  then  issued  ?    In  1794t 
the  danger  of  the  country  was  great ;  but 
the  danger  of  the  present  moment  exhi- 
bited features,  of  a  more  desperate  and 
malignant  character.    Nerer  was  there  a 
more  determined  and  avowed  design  to 
sap  all  the  foundations  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion, and  more  assiduity  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  design.    The  conspirators  of 
the  present  day  bad  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  conspirators  of  the  former,  and  they 
proceeded  with  more  caution  and  manage- 
ment in  their  nefarioua  schemes.      He 
would  go  further,  and  state,  from  informa- 
tion which  he  knew  to  be  authentic,  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  caution 
and  secrecy  of  the  conspirators  were  so 
great,  that  even  though  it  was  known  con- 
apiracies  did  exist,  yet  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  that  could  be  procured  was  such 
as  would  not  be  sufficient  to  send  them  into 
a  court  of  justice.  With  so  much  circum- 
apection  and  cunning  did  they  conduct 
their  plans.    He  felt  all  the  importance  of 
the  measure  that  was  now  proposed :    bat 
he  would  not  allow  any  imputations  that 
might  be  insinuated  t6  preclude  him  from 
discharging  what  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved to  TO  his  duty.     His  only  object 
was,  to  support  the  throne,  to  support  the 
(institution  and  to  protect  the  peace,  the 
happiness,  and  the  confidence  of  every 
private  man  in  the  kingdom ;  his  only  view 
waa,  to  preserve  our  morals,  our  religion, 
our  estwlishments,  and  to  secure  to  every 
man  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  fire- 
aide.    He  asked  of  parliament  to  entrust 
the  Prince  Regent's  ministers   with  that 
power  for  a  short  tiaie«-a  most  odious  one, 
ne  agreed-^and  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  confided  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
men,  except  in  cases  of  the  last  necessity, 
except  in  such  cases  as,  he  apprehended, 
now  justified  him  in  callmg  for  it   [Hear, 
hear  11. 

Earl  Grei^  said,  that  at  an  earlier  hour 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  enter  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  most  important 
question ;  but  now  it  was  utterly  out  of 
his  power  to  acquit  himself  satisfactorily, 
even  according  to  his  humble  abilities,  in 
defending  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land against  the  most  unnecessary  and 
most  uncalled  for  attack  upon  their  liber- 
tics  which  any  minister  of  the  crown,  in 
any  period  of  our  history,  bad  ever  at- 
tempted.   Though  be  thought  his  noble 
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friend  had  strictly  confined  himself  to  the 
question  then  before  their  lordships,  ia 
the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  effects 

E reduced  by  the  late  peace,  it  was  not 
is  intentien  to  follow  the  noble  earl  much 
at  large  in  that  |Murt  of  his  speech,  which 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  reply  to  his 
noble  friend.  He  must,  however,  con- 
tend, that  in  his  belief  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent  which  pervaded  the  more  rational 
and  thinking  part  of  the  community,  was 
the  result  of  that  peace ;  and  he  should 
be  sorry  to  think  otherwise.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  thmk  that  Englishmen,  enjoy- 
ing all  the  blessings  of  a  tree  constitution 
themselves,  had  no  sympathy  for  the  rest 
of  mankind  to  whom  these  blessings  were 
denied ;  he  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
the  cause  of  liberty,  whenever  pleaded, 
was  a  cause  foreign  to  the  hearts  of  En- 
glishmen ;  he  should  be  sorry  if  English- 
men could  coldly  and  passively  behold 
other  nations  subjugated  by  military  forc^ 
especially  when  they  reflected  that  those 
evils  emanated,  in  a  great  degree,  from  our 
own  government.  ^ 

The  noble  earl  had  talked  of  the  glory 
with  which  the  war  was  concluded,  and 
the  liberty  and  happiness  which  the  peace 
had  conferred  upon  Europe.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  glory  of  the  war,  which  he  was 
&r  firom  denying,  the  chvacter  of  the 
peace  was  so  much  the  more  disgraceful. 
Where  were  they  to  seek  for  that  liberty, 
and  that  independence,  of  which  the 
noble  earl  boasted  ?  Was  it  to  Genoa 
they  were  to  look  for  the  due  regard  that 
had  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  ?  Was  it  in  Lombardy  they 
would  find  that  happiness  and  comfort 
which  the  peace  was  asserted  to  have 
produced  ?  Was  it  in  Venice,  now  blotted 
out  of  the  map  of  independent  nations  in 
Europe,  and  consigned  to  a  power  which 
he  would  not  describe?  Was  it  in  Saxony, 
whose  troops,  deserting  their  sovereign, 
placed  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  our  own  * 
armies,  to  fight  for  the  common  cause, 
whose  whole  population  united  to  assert 
the  rights  we  aFserted-— was  it  to  that  de- 
voted country  we  must  look  for  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  noble  earPs  assertion  >  But 
the  noble  ear^  contended  also,  that  the 
interests  of  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures had  not  been  neglected  in  the  ne- 
g[ociation  of  a  peace.  If  the  noble  earl 
was  really  of  that  opinion,  let  him  go  to 
the  Exchange,  and  ask  what  benefits 
were  securecT  to  this  country,  in  return 
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for  the  aatrificet  we  hed  made  for  the 
whole  of  Europe^  and  hear  the  answer  he 
woald  receire.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
Indeed,  that  one  great  cause  of  our  diffi- 
culties was  the  depression  of  our  a^i« 
cttlturoi  but  did  not  the  state  of  the  foreign 
market  also  contribute  to  them?  Toe 
noble  earl  had  indulged  in  a  curious  argu- 
ment upon  that  subject.  After  maintain- 
ing that  our  commerce  during  the  last 
two  years  had  been  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  at  any  former  period,  he 
arrived  at  the  unexpected  conclusion,  that 
the  foreign  markets  were  now  glutted, 
and  hence  the  stagnation  of  our  manufac- 
tures at  home.  Whence  did  that  glut 
•rise  i  Was  it  not  true  that  every  power 
on  the  continent  had  manifestea  the 
greatest  jealousy  of  our  commercial  sys- 
tem? Had  they  not  imposed  restrictive 
regulations,  in  a  spirit  scarcely  less  vin- 
dictive than  that  which  ph>du<^  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  ?  He  contended, 
that  with  so  many  opportunities,  with  so 
many  claims  upon  the  friendly  disposi- 
tions of  the  continental  powers,  his  ma- 
jesty's minuters  had  not  entered  fairly  into 
those  arrangements;  they  had  neglected  the 
Interests  of  the  country  in  that  respect, 
and  to  that  neglect  the  present  embarras- 
ments  and  distress  were  in  some  degree 
attributable. 

The  noble  earl  had  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify the  not  calling  parliament  toeether 
earlier;  and  he  begged  their  lordships  at- 
tention to  his  arguments.  What!  and 
the  noble  earl,  would  you  have  us  sum- 
mon parliament  before  we  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  reouire  coercive  measures? 
Were  coercive  laws,  then,  he  would  ask, 
were  penal  statutes,  the  only  duties  which 
parliament  bad  to  perform?  He  should 
^  nave  thought  it  might  have  found  other 
duties.  He  should  nave  imagined  that  its 
most  natural  and  beneficial  duties  would 
have  been  to  conciliate  the  nation,  by 
showing  a  disposition  to  do  all  in  its  power 
for  relieving  the  existing  distress;  by 
listening  attentively  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  when  they  referred  to  proper 
objects ;  and  by  an  early  adoption  of  tnat 
systematic  and  comprehensive  retrench- 
ment, which  could  alone  provide  a  sub- 
stantial remedy  for  the  present  difficulties. 
Those,  he  conceived,  were  the  first  duties 
of  parliament,  and  the  performance  of 
them  was  infinitely  more  important  than 
any  advantage  that  could  accrue  from 
leaving  the  members  of  that  or  the  other 
House,  at  tlieir  country  seaU  a  few  weekf 


longer.  Not  that  he  meant  to  insinuate 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  lo  attend  to  such  a  sug« 

Sestion;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
le  comparison  of  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages appeared  to  him  against  its  ap- 
plication. 

The  noble  earl,  however,  had  certainly 
put  the  question  then  before  their  lord- 
ships, upon  its  true  ground.  A  free  go- 
vernment could  not  constantly  possess 
those  powers,  which  it  might  be  necessary 
to  grant  in  extraordinary  emergenciea. 
If  they  had  it  at  all  times,  it  would  be 
found  too  strong  for  freedom ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  were  without  it, 
in  cases  of  extreme  urgency  and  danger^ 
there  would  be  no  safety  for  the  throne, 
the  constitution,  or  the  country.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  also,  that  in  the  best  pe» 
riods  of  our  historv  there  were  instances, 
when  the  principles  of  our  constitution 
sanctioned  the  temporary  suspension  of 
it ;  but  then  it  was  under  circumstances 
of  undeniable  danger,  and  the  wisdom  of 
granting  such  a  power,  at  such  a  time» 
was  proved  even  by  their  lordships  being 
assembled  that  night  to  deliberate  freely 
upon  the  present  question.  He  was  en- 
titled therefore  to  ask,  was  the  danger  now 
so  great,  so  urgent,  aa  to  require  the  ap- 
plication of  this  law,  and  was  it  of  suA  a 
nature  that  it  could  not  be  repelled  with- 
out it  ?  Upon  that  ground  he  waa  willing 
to  argue  toe  point.  The  noble  earl  had- 
said,  that  *^  even  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Revolution  guttering  the  word  even** 
with  an  empnasis  t£it  dearly  indiatted 
his  triumph  at  die  discovery)  tbe  law 
of  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended.  He 
certainly  could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  he 
wholly  differed  from  the  noble  earl  in  his 
inference,  that  suspensioD  was  permitted 
at  a  time  of  unquestionable  danger  and 
difficulty,  when  the  crown  was  unsettled, 
when  the  sovereign  was  newly  seated  on 
his  throne,  when  Ills  daim  was  not  gene- 
rally recognised,  when  his  enemies  were 
danng  and  active,  and  when  the  exiled 
family  was  fomenting  cabals  and  stirrii^ 
up  enterprises  for  ttie  recovery  of  their 
lost  dominion.  Such  a  period  was,  of  all 
others,  the  one  most  likdy  to  be  fertile  in 
conspirades  and  plots;  but  even  then, 
our  ancestors,  jealous  of  their  freedom, 
would  not  consent  to  part  with  it  for 
more  than  a  month  at  a  time.  What 
comparison,  however,  was  there  between 
those  dangers  and  the  present  ? 
But  if  precedents  were  to  be  resorted  Co^ 
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let  their  lordships  look  a  little  further.    In 
16959  when  the  life  of  king  William  was 
threatened  hy  foreign  emissaries  and  do* 
mestic  traitors,  when  there  was  an  avowed 
plot  to  assassinate  him,  and   when   the 
country  was  menaced  with  invasion,  in  that 
▼ery  year,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  dan- 
gersy  our  ancestors  passed  the  celebrated 
statute  for  regulating  trials  of  high  treason, 
securing  to  persons  accused  of  that  enor- 
mous crime,  every  facility  of  defence,  and 
which  now  formed  the  brightest  page  of 
our  legislative  code.     He  wished,  there- 
fore, when  precedents  were  quoted,  in. jus- 
tification or  the  present  measure,  that  the 
spirit  which  animated  our  ancestors  should 
be  followed  throughout,  and  not  imagine 
that  every  thing  was  done  when  the  power 
of  government  was  secured,  without  re- 
membering that  the  people  also  bad  an  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  their  own 
liberties  and  freedom.    The  instance  he 
had  alluded  to  was  the  first,  and  with  one 
exception  the  only  time,  in  which  the  law 
of  Habeas  Corpus  had  beea  suspended, 
without  the  existence  of  foreign  war  or 
domestic  rebellion.    In  1715  there  was  a 
rebellion ;   in  1745  there  was  a  rebellion ; 
in  1794,  in  1798,  and  in  1801,  there  was  a 
war  with  France  and  a  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
The  single  exception  to  which  he  had  re* 
ferred  was  in  1722f  when  a  plot  was  dis- 
covered against  the  sovereign,  connected 
with  the  schemes  of  the  Pretender,  who 
modestly  offered  George  1st  permisiiiion  to 
retire  to  his  German  dominions  with  the 
title  of  king,  and  abetted  by  some  of  the 
first  persons  in  this  country.     Some  of  the 
conspirators  belonged  to  thai  House,  and 
many  o^  them  were  actually  seized  and 
imprisoned;    the  first  duke  of  the  realm 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  upon  suspicion; 
and  it  appeared  that  many  foreign  officers 
were  engaged  to  lake  the  command  of  the 
troops.    Was  that  a  danger  like  the  pre- 
sent ?  He  apprehended  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  compare   the  two  cases.      Yet, 
under  such  circumstances,  even  the  propo- 
sition for  suKpending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
was  thoroughly  resisted,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  minority  was  193  to  246* 
At  that  time,  too,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  Crown  had  an  army  which  did 
not  exceed  20,000  men,   while  now  we 
had  a  standing  army,   for  Great  Britain 
alone,  of  four  timoM  that  amount.     Nor 
was  that  the  only  difference.    There  was 

*  See    New    Parliamentary    History, 
Vol.  8,  p.  41. 
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a  pretender  to  the  crown,  who  still  re* 
tained  numerous  and  powerful  adherents. 
Now  both  kingdoms  were  under  the  sway 
of  an  undisputed  and  legitimate  succession. 
Besides,  what  was  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  compared  then  with  its  present 
influence?  Fortified  and  entrenched, 
therefore,  as  they  were,  to  the  very  teeth» 
by  that  influence,  and  by  a  large  military 
force,  he  would  ask,  had  they  no  other  se- 
curities still  ?  Let  them  look  at  their  lawss 
There  were  enactments  which  restrained 
the  liberties  of  the  press— which  res ulated 
popular  meetings — which  punished  illegal 
oaths— and  yet  thev  came  to  ask  for  a  sus^ 
pension  of  tlie  Habeas  Corpus  [Hear, 
hear !]. 

He  did  not  wish  to  under-rate  the 
danger  that  might  exist ;  he  could  have  no 
interest  in  doing  so.  Whatever  of  rank  or 
of  property  he  possessed,  he  was  anxious, 
like  every  other  man,  to  transmit  unim- 
paired to  his  children ;  and  if  the  schemes 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  their  lordships 
committee  were  capable  of  being  carried 
into  effect,  he  could  not  be  so  A>olish  as 
not  to  know,  that  he  must  be  among  its 
victims.  Whatever,  therefore,  he  might 
do  or  say  in  resisting  the  present  motion, 
could  only  be  from  what  he  considered  his 
paramount  duty.  In  the  first  place  then, 
he  contended  that  any  conspiracy  attended 
with  an  utter  improbability  of  success,  ss 
the  present  was  allowed  to  be,  was  not  a 
case  that  called  for  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  What  was  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  conspiracy  I  They 
knew  the  chief  actors  in  it ;  for  the  report 
distinctly  stated,  that  they  were  the 
persons  who  attempted  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection on  the  2nd  December.  Who  were 
they  ?  Persons  of  great  consequence  and 
connexions  in  the  country,  whose  co-opera- 
tion gave  a  formidable  character  to  the 
attempt?  No.  They  were  miserable 
wretches  reduced  to  the  lowest  poverty 
and  distress,  who  wQuId  probably  have 
been  driven  to  seek  relief  upon  the  high- 
way, if  there  had  not  been  a  prospect  tSat 
the  discontents  of  the  country  were  such 
as  might  prompt  many  to  follow  their  wild 
schemes.  What  was  their  object?  To 
produce  insurrection,  by  calling  persons 
together  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
parliamentary  reform,  without  any  prer 
vioii.H  concert  and  design,  and  trusting 
wholly  to  chance  for  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating their  instruments  in  the  work  of 
sedition.  That  was  the  whole  extent  of  1 1  e 
plot^  and  the  attempt  was  made  in  the 
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not  until  within  three  weeks  of  the  meet* 
ing  of  parliament,  that  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment were  apprized  of  the  atrocious 
character  of  the  conspiracy.  What  did 
their  lordships  committee  in  their  report 
commonicate?  It  asserted  that  the  first 
overt  act  of  this  traitorous  conspiracy  took 
place  at  the  first  meeting  in  Spa-fields  on 
the  15th  of  Nov. — that  the  most  inflam« 
Inatory  and  seditious  language  was  tliere 
indulged-^that  the  grossest  attempts  to 
vilify  the  most  venerable  institutions  of 
the  country  were  at  that  meeting  carried 
into  practice — ^that  tri-colored  cockades 
and  revolutionary  symbols  were  without 
any  disguise  triumphantly  displayed^-and 
yet  from  that  meeting,  thus  conducted 
and  thus  described  by  the  committee's 
'report,  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department  received  and  ao* 
knowledged  a  deputation—was  in  the 
habit  of  correspondence  with  its  prin« 
cipal  agitator,  whom,  it  was  learned  from 
the  petition  of  that  night,  he  received 
with  all  that  courtesy  for  which  the  noble 
viscount  was  distinguished,  and  with  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  [Hear,  hearl^v 
Next  came  the  second  meeting  on  the  ^ 
of  December,  where  again  appeared  the 
tame  agitator  opeuing  the  proceedings, 
almost,  as  if  the  assembly  were  convoked 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  noble  se- 
cretary for  the  home  department,  with  a 
correspondence,  which  he  stated,  be  was 
authorized  by  the  noble  secretary  of  state 
to  communicate  [Hear,  hear!].  That 
night,  however,  the  noble  secretary,  in 
recounting  the  splendid  triumphs  he  bad 
gained  in  Skinner's-alley  or  Skinner's- 
street  on  the  very  2d  of  Dec.,  had  taken 
great  credit  for  the  bold  manoeuvre  by 
which  the  advanced  division  of  these  con- 
spirators, headed  by  a  drunken  surgeon 
and  a  shoemaker,  was  signallv  defeated  in 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign  under  the 
auspices  or  field  marshal  lord  viscount  Sid- 
mouth  [Hear,  hear !  and  a  laugh]. 

But  in  viewing  thh  question  seriously, 
the  parliament  had  a'  right  to  know  from 
his  majesty's  government,  whv  they  ha- 
zarded, by  their  previous  conduct,  these 
tinjustifiable  outrages  on  the  public  tran- 
quilltty.  Why  did  they  not  apply  to  the 
evil,  growing,  as  it  was,  under  their  eyes, 
the  sure  and  early  and  constitutional  cor- 
rective ?  Why  did  they  not  assemble  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  It  was  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  they  not  only  did  not  assem- 
ble the  Parliamenti  but  with  their  know* 


led^  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  with 
their  acquaintance  of  tne  general  com- 
plaints of  the  nation,  in  full  possession  of 
all  that  transpired  at  Spa-fields  on  the  2d 
of  December,  a  meeting,  now  described  as 
the  first  overt  act  of  treason,  they  actu- 
ally on  the  25th  of  the  previous  month 
prorogued  it.  By  the  act  of  prorogation 
in  mictk  an  exigency,  they,  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  gave  their  authoritative 
sanction  to  all  the  calumniating  delusions, 
so  perversely  circulated  against  the  charac- 
ter of  parliament— they  became  parties  to 
all  the  misrepresentations  of  those  Spa- 
fields  meetings— they  declared  in  efiect  to 
the  country,  that  those  who  traduced  its 
services,  were  correct*— that  the  king's  go- 
vernment considered  it  but  as  a  usebss 
engine  or  only  to  be  convoked  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  minister.  Instead  of  recur- 
ring to  the  uniform  practice  of  consulting 
the  constitutional  organs  of  the  nation,  in 
a  crisis  of  confusion  and  embarrassmedt, 
they  almost  went  out  of  their  way  to  bar 
the  doors  of  both  Houses. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  in  advert- 
ing to  the  late  atrocious  attempt  on  the  il- 
lustrious personage  in  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority— dear,  as  he  must  ever  be 
to  those  who  know  his  personal  qualities, 
and  reverenced  by  all  who  feel  the  mo- 
narchy to  be  inseparable  from  the  consti- 
tution, justly  states  it  as  a»  part  of  the 
same  conspiracy.  They  infer  it,  however, 
as  a  matter  of  reasoning.  Why,  then, 
were  precautions  wholly  overlooked  until 
the  outrage  was  perpetrated  ?  Could  any 
other  result  be  expected  when  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  allowed  discontents  and 
sedition  to  grow  under  their  view,  indeed, 
in  corresponding  with  it  unchecked,  but 
that  such  proceedings  would  terminate  in 
that  detestable  outrage  that  at  length  had 
occurred  ?  That,  continued  the  noble  mar- 
quis, would  lead  him  to  the  opinion  he 
wished  to  express  upon  the  subject  of  the 
propositions  brought  forward  by  the  noble 
secretary.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  avow- 
ing, that  the  atrocious  outra^  committed 
upon  the  person  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
when  returning  from  parliament,  would 
alone  justify  ministers  in  taking  every  re- 
quisite measure  for  the  future  security 
of  his  royal  person.  He  had  heard  (hie 
knew  not  bow  correctly),  that  certain 
doubts  existed  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  act  which  was  passed  for  securing  the 
person  of  his  majesty,  could,  in  the  strict 
construction  of  the  law,  apply  to  the 
Prince  Regent.     For  his  own  part,  be 
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thought  they  could  not;  and  if  they 
could  not>  what  should  be  thought  of  the 
aupineneat  of  minuters,  who,'  from  the  day 
when  hit  royal  hignett  anumed  the  func- 
tiona  of  aovereignty,  down  to  the  present 
moment,  had  never  eren  attempted  to 
to  give  him  the  same  protection  as  bis  ma- 
jesty enjoyed.  There  was  hurry,  indeed, 
in  arresting  suspected  persons;  there  was 
hurry  in  suspending  one  of  the  palladia  of 
our  constitution ;  while  a  grave  and  serious 
omission  in  their  duty  had  been  continued 
from  year  to  year.  He  perceived  a  noble 
•arl  smile  at  what  he  said.  He  could  tell 
that  noble  earl  he  valued  not  hia  scoff:  he 
repeated,  that  it  was  a  most  serious  consi- 
deration ;  if  the  noble  earl  could  answer 
bim  by  argument,  he  should  be  happy  to 
hear  him;  if  not,  let  him  repress  hia  mault 
[Cnes  of  Order,  order!]. 

The  £arl  of  Aberdeen  observed,  that 
he  did  not  amile  at  what  the  noble  mar- 
quess had  said;  at  the  same  time,  if  any 
thing  which  that  noble  marquess  might  ut- 
ter should  seem  to  him  to  deserve  it,  he 
would  not  manage  his  smiles  from  any 
respect  to  such  feelings  as  the  noble  mar- 
quess had  evinced. 

The  Marquis  WeUedey  in  continuation, 
insisted  that  he  roust  thmk  the  omission 
demanded  a  very  serious  consideration. 
With  regard  to  (he  other  points,  the  bill 
for  reflating  public  meetings,  he  did  not 
think  It  likely  be  should  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  it.  He  considered  that  bill  essen- 
tial, not  only  to  the  public  s^urity  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  but  essen- 
tial to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Such 
meetings,  he  firmly  believed,  had  been 
abused  in  a  manner  most  hostile  to  the 
liberties  of  the  subject ;  and  it  would  be 
well  for  his  majesty's  ministers  to  consi- 
der, whether,  it  might  not  be  expedient 
to  prevent  those  meetings  from  assuming 
a  shape  of  constitutional  authority,  which 
they  would  assume,  if  by  adjournments 
and  prorogations,  they  were  allowed  to 
hold  their  sittings  indefinitely,  and,  as  it 
were,  menace  tlie  legislature.  He  thought, 
also,  that  other  provisions  of  a  very  salu- 
tary character,  might  be  introduced  into 
the  bill*  But  although  agreeing  so  far, 
he  must  confess  that  the  specific  pro- 
position, which  the  noble  lord  had  sub- 
mitted that  night,  was  one  in  every  res- 
pect ill  adapted  for  the  case  and  ill  adapt- 
ed to  the  temper  and  condition  of  the  na- 
tion. He  ol^ected  to  it,  because  it  put 
into  the  hands  of  unskilful  power,  the  per- 
•onal  liberty  of  every  man  m  the  country. 


He  knew,  that  if  a  person  was  unjustly 
imprisoned,  he  might  have  his  redress  by 
an  action  at  law ;  but  what  redress  was 
that  to  a  man  who  might  perhaps  be  doom*, 
ed  to  linger  in  a  prison  for  years  i  Be- 
sides, he  knew  also,  there  were  such  things 
as  bills  of  indemnity ;  they  had  been  pass- 
ed on  former  occasions ;  they  might  be 
passed  again ;  and  was  it  not  a  lamentable 
consideration,  that  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  should  be  placed  in  such  a  condition, 
that  tlieir  personal  freedom,  their  birth- 
right secured  to  them  by  Magna  Charta 
should  depend  upon  the  remedy  of  an  ac- 
tion at  law,  after  sustaining  an  unjust  im- 
prisonment ?  In  former  times,  when  such 
a  violent  measure  was  resorted  to,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  either  of  actual  war, 
of  actual  rebellion,  or  of  both.  In  1795  we 
were  not  only  in  actual  war,  but  the  state 
of  Ireland  was  dreadful  to  contemplate. 
In  1798  and  in  1801,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  again  suspended,  and  at  both 
those  periods  we  were  at  war  with  France, 
and  rebellion  prevailed  in  Ireland.  He 
did  not  know  woedier  their  lordships  would 
concur  in  his  opinion,  but  he  considered 
the  circumstances  of  a  war  with  France, 
and  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  as  greatly  ag- 
gravating our  danger  at  those  periods. 
Would  the  noble  lords  sav  that  their  '^  glo- 
rious'* peace  had  now  reduced  England  to 
a  condition  of  equal  peril  and  alarm  i  The 
noble  viscount  had  said  that  Ireland  was 
now  perfectly  quiet.  It  might  be  so,  but 
he  remembered  the  answer  which  a  face- 
tious friend  always  gave  upon  his  arrival 
in  London,  when  asked  respecting  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  *<  Oh !  yes,"  said 
he,  *'  the}*  are  as  quiet  as  gunpowder 
there"  [a  laugh]. 

Such  he  apprehended,  was  the  present 
quiet  state  of  that  country.  But  with  res; 
pect  to  England,  it  was  affected  that  she 
was  now  reduced,  by  various  causes,  to  a 
condition  little  better  than  that  of  Ire- 
land in  the  worst  times.  In  that  state 
of  discontent,  however,  which  had  not 
sprung  merely  from  the  machinations  of 
seditious  persons,  but  from  totally  diffe- 
rent causes,  did  not  their  lordships  per- 
ceive a  marked  distinction,  as  contrasted 
with  former  periods  of  trouble  and  danger? 
Hence  whatever  remedies  it  might  be 
deemed  expedient  to  employ,  they  should 
at  least  be  adapted  to  present  circum- 
stances. They  should  be  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  effect  they  would  produce 
upon  the  temper  and  condition  of  the 
country ;  a  temper  and  condition  which 
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should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy, with  the  nicest  hand,  so  as  not  to 
outrage  in  the  smallest  degree  the  feelings 
of  the  people. 

After  the  most  deliberate  consideration 
that  he  could  give  to  the  whole  subject, 
he  must  conscientiously  declare,  that  up 
to  the  moment  he  was  then  speaking,  he 
had  not  seen  such  evidence  as  convinced 
him  the  danger  was  so  alarming  as  had 
been  represented.  Great  discontent 
undoubtedly  existed;  seditious  practices 
evidently  prevailed ;  yet  he  was  not  satis- 
fied they  existed  in  that  shape,  form,  and 
character  which  justified  the  suspension  of 
the  HabeasCorpus;  and  being  unconvinced 
(although  ready  to  concur  in  all  the  other 
measures  proposed,  and  perhaps,  when 
those  bills  were  introduced,  he  should 
suggest  extending  their  operation),  he 
was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  place 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  subject  at  the 
discretion  of  ministers,  under  the  pretext 
of  maintaining  public  security.  There 
was  an  observation  attributed  to  an  illus- 
strious  statesman,  the  late  lord  Mansfield, 
and  which  if  not  his,  was  worthy  of  falling 
from  him,  which  he  would  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  the  noble  lords  opposite. 
That  distinguished  person  alluding  to  the 
great  sages  and  heroes  who  had  achieved 
the  Revolution,  and  who  afterwards  ap- 
plied for  a  bill  of  indemnity,  observed,  that 
so  well  did  they  love  the  constitution  they 
had  saved,  they  would  not  suffer  the  act 
by  which  it  was  saved  to  have  even  the 
appearance  of  giving  it  a  wound. 

He  had  only  a  few  words  more  to  add. 
He  trusted  in  God,  that  while  passing,  as 
they  ought  to  pass,  some  regulations  to 
restrain  seditious  practices,  they  would  not 
forgiet  another  piece  of  advice,  given  by 
that  able  statesman  lord  Bacon.  His 
counsel  was,  that  if  you  would  really  re- 
move sedition  and  trouble,  you  roust 
remove  the  matter  of  sedition.  And  what 
did  he  call  the  matter  of  sedition  ?    Much 

Eoverty  and  much  discontent.  How  would 
e  remove  them  ?  By  applying  every 
energy  of  the  state  to  the  reduction  of 
charges,  which  would  lead  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  tributes.  Whatever  they  might 
do,  therefore,  the  true  remedy  for  our 
present  danger  was  to  apply  themselves 
vigorously,  steadfastly,  and  determinedly, 
to  the  great  work  of  diminishing  the  na- 
tional expenditure;  and  not  fortify  the 
persuasion,  vainly  felt,  he  hoped,  that  all 
those  propositions,  all  those  rumours  of 
peril,  were  merely  loeaDt  ta  divert  the 


attention  of  parliament  from  the  duty  of 
retrenchment  and  economy,  which  it  had 
to  perform.  If  that  course  were  adopted, 
he  was  satisfied  those  emotions  of  loyalty, 
that  attachment  to  order,  that  firm  aeter- 
mtnation  to  uphold  the  constitution,  would 
continue  to  prevail,  which  were  the  only 
basts  upon  which  true  British  liberty  bad 
ever  existed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  allowed  that  it 
was  perfectly  just  in  the  noble  marquess 
who  nad  last  spoken,  to  consider,  in  one 
comprehensive  point  of  view,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  had  apparently  led  to 
that  situation  of  the  country,  which  made 
the  present  regulations  necessary ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  ne  could  not  help  observing, 
that  some  of  the  topics  touched  upon  by 
the  noble  marquess  had  just  as  much  to  do 
with  the  particular  topic  then  before  their 
lordships,  as  with  any  that  was  ever  dis- 
cussed in  parliament.    Without  following 
the  noble  marquess,  therefore,  through  ul 
his  arguments,  he  should  endeavour  to 
reply  to  those  which  more  immediately 
belonged  to  the  question  of  that  evening. 
Their  lordships  were  aware,  that  some 
years  ago  (1812),  the  manufacturing  parts 
of  the  country  were  in  a  distressed  and 
dangerous  state,  in  consequence  of  which 
certain    papers  were    laid   before    both 
Houses  of   Parliament.      Those    papers 
were  referred  to  a  secret  committee,  and 
upon  the  report  of  that  committee  some 
new  laws  were  framed  to  meet  the  evil ; 
but  it  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
government  to  adopt  any  measures  similar 
to  the  present,  because  it  was  the  firm 
conviction  of  that  committee,  that  politi- 
cal opinions  were  not  the  foundation  of 
the  evils  that  then  existed.    There  mi^ht, 
indeed,  have  been  some  remote  connexion, 
but  it  was  so  remote  as  not  to  call  for  the 
kind  of  proceeding  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  adopt.    He  would  take  another 
instance  in  which,  though  much  mischief 
was  meditated,  yet  it  had  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  pursue  the  present  course. 
When  a  noble  friend  of  his  was  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  a  most  wicked  and 
diabolical  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  by  colonel  Despard. 
That  conspiracy   was    foiled,    however, 
and  the  chief  mover  in  it,  with  some  of 
hb  associates,  taken  up,  tried,  condemned 
and  executed.    But,  upon  the  discovery 
of  it,  neither  his  noble  friend,  nor  the  other 
members  of  government,  thought   that 
they  ought  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  HaMas  Corpua  act.  Why  I 
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BecKUBf  tluMigli  the  corapirtey  in  itadf 
waft  as  roalignant  and  horrible  •  one  aa 
erer  entered  Ihe  head  of  man,  yet,  il  waa 
entirely  an  insulated  transaction,  and  the 
moment  the  conspirators  were  arrested, 
they  considered  the  whole  affiiir  at  an  end. 
He  had  mentioned  those  cases  to  prove 
dial  ministers  did  not,  on  all  occasions, 
though  there  might  be  danger,  deem  it 
expedient  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
such  oMasures  as  were  now  proposed. 
The  noble  marquess  however,  bad  said, 
show  OS  a  case  equal  to  thai  of  1794,  when 
the  liberties  of  the  country  were  sus- 
pended. He  was  aware,  that  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  world,  no  two  cases  of  political 
necessity  could  be  produced  exactly  alike. 
The  noble  marquess  seemed  to  thinlc,  that 
s  necessity  like  that  which  existed  in  1794 
was  the  only  one  that  could  justify  such 
an  extreme  proceeding ;  but  if  he  looked 
back  to  other  periods,  he  would  find  pre« 
cedents  established,  when  parliament,  in 
its  wisdom,  sanctioned  measures  analogous 
to  the  present,  though  the  country  was 
menacea  neither  by  a  foreign  nor  an 
internal  war;  and  he  contended,  that 
though  the  present  situation  of  these 
realms  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  in 
1794,  yet  it  was  such  as  imperiously  de« 
manded  the  precautionary  system  now 
recommended. 

^  The  noble  marquess  affirmed,  that  the 
distresses  and  discontent  under  which  we 
laboured,  were  attributable  to  the  peace  of 
1814  and  1815.  He  denied  the  truth  of 
that  allegation.  When  the  different  arti- 
cles of  that  peace  were  before  their  lord- 
ships, he  stated  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  had  been  concluded,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared now  to  meet  any  objections  wnich 
could  be  made  to  them.  He  believed, 
however,  it  had  never  before  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  one  (though  he  knew  it 
had  been  made  an  engine  to  inflame  the 
discontented,  by  those  who  professed  not 
to  dislike  the  peace,  but  the  war,  and  all 
the  great  efforts  of  the  last  twenty  years) 
to  seek  for  the  cause  of  our  present  diffi* 
culties  and  distresses,  in  a  peace  con- 
cluded under  more  glorious  circumstances, 
and  leaving,  he  contended,  more  political 
happiness  and  liberty  to  other  countries, 
than  any  former  peace  that  was  ever  con- 
eluded  [Hear,  hear!]. 

The  real  causes  ofthe  distress  would 
open  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  if  he 
were  to  attempt  to  argue  them ;  by  some, 
they  were  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
transitkm  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state 


of  peace ;  by  odiers,  thev  were  referred  to 
our  paper  currency ;  and  by  othen,  to  the 
great  extent  of  taxation.  But  he  must 
own,  of  all  causes  that  could  be  assigned, 
the  last  he  expected  to  hear,  was  the  peace 
of  1814  and  1815.  The  noble  mar^uesa 
had  stronglv  alluded  to  what  he  consider* 
ed  as  the  obstruction  experienced  by  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  ?  He  (lord 
L.)  was  ready  to  join  issue  with  the  noble 
marquess  upon  that  subject,  and  to  deny 
the  assumption  entirely.  So  far  from  the 
fiict  being  as  stated  by  the  noble  marquess, 
our  trade  and  manufactures  were  never  so 
extensive  as  during  the  two  first  years  of 
peace ;  what  he  aaid  was  not  merely  mat* 
ter  of  assertion,  but  proved  by  documenta 
on  their  lordships  table.  Our  trade  and 
manufacture,  since  the  peace,  were  greater 
than  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  the 
real  cause  of  the  present  depression  waa 
the  immense  exportation  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  consequent  glut  of  the  fo« 
reign  markets.  In  fact,  the  origin  of  our 
distresses  was  to  be  traced  to  a  cause  to- 
tally different  from  our  foreign  trade ;  it 
was  to  be  traced  to  the  distress  of  our 
agricultural  interest,  which  had  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  our  foreign  trade. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  pro-^ 
duce,  and  the  efiect  which  that  had  upon 
our  internal  trade  and  manufactures,  waa 
the  main  spring  and  source  of  our  diffi- 
culties? As  to  the  restrictive  measures 
adopted  by  other  countries  with  respect 
to  our  manufactures,  before  we  con- 
demned that  policy  in  our  neighbours 
we  ought  to  look  at  home  ?  Had  we 
imposed  no  restrictions  upon  the  produce 
of  foreign  states  imported  into  our  har- 
bours ?  We  certainly  carried  the  system 
as  far  as  any  other  nation,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  the  first  to  complain. 

The  next  topic  adverted  to  by  the  no- 
ble marquess  was,  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  he  asked  why  it  was  not  earlier 
assembled,  when  ministers  must  have 
known  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
country  ?  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  there  were  clubs  of  a  dangerous 
nature,  because  there  were  meetings  of  a 
dangerous  nature,  because  there  were 
publications  of  a  dangerous  nature,  there- 
fore there  were  within  the  knowledge  of 
government  disinct  proofs  of  a  conspiracy, 
upon  which  they  might  proceed  capitally, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  against  the  conspira- 
tors, or  with  which  they  could  come  down 
to  pailiament.  In  fact  it  was  not  till 
within  three  weeks  of  the  actual  meeting 
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of  parliamenty  that  they  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  that  knowledge ;  and  it  was  still 
later  before  they  could  produce  it  in  that 
shape  of  complete  evidence  as  it  now  ap- 
peared in  their  reports.  It  might  be 
imagined,  indeed,  from  the  language  of  the 
noble  marquess,  that  parliament  had  been 
prorogued  to  some  unusual  season  of 
the  year,  or  to  some  period  particularly 
inconvenient.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  under  extraordinary  circumstances  it 
miffht  not  have  been  prudent  to  assemble 
paniament  earlier;  but  he  believed  the 
time  at  which  it  was  generally  summoned, 
namelyy  after  Christmas,  was  found  by 
the  members  of  both  Houses,  to  be  the 
most  convenient.  The  whole  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  in  fact,  had  been  gradu- 
ally growing  and  developing  themselves. 
£ven  since  the  period  when  the  commit- 
tee began  to  sit,  some  new  and  most  im- 
portant information  had  been  acquired.  If, 
therefore,  ministers  had  decided  wrong,  it 
was  not  from  want  of  due  deliberation, 
but  from  an  erroneous  judgment  formed 
upon  the  fullest  and  most  mature  consi- 
deration. It  was  his  decided  opinion, 
however,  that  more  danger  would  have 
resulted  from  calling  parliament  together 
earlier*  and  thus  withdrawing  gentlemen 
from  their,  country  residences,  than  good. 
He  knew,  indeed,  at  that  instant,  some 
most  respectable  individuals,  members  of 
both  Houses,  who  implored  that  they 
might  not  be  required  to  ouit  their  seats 
in  the  country,  as  it  was  oithe  utmost  im- 
portance, that  they  should  continue  among 
*their  tenants  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces ;  any  one  who  knew  the  state  of  the 
country  at  present,  and  reflected  upon  the 
sort  or  influence  which  the  presence  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  exercised,  en>ecially 
at  that  season  of  the  year  which  had  just 
elapsed,  when  the  kind  hospitable  inter- 
course of  Christmas  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  peasantry,  would  allow  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  justi- 
fiable upon  those  grounds  not  to  assemble 
parliament  earlier,  it  was  the  present. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  touch  upon 
the  Question  more  immediately  before 
their  lordships.  He  agreed  with  what  had 
fallen  from  a  noble  lord,  tliat  the  act  of 
Habeas  Corpus  was  not  to  be  considered 
merely  as  an  act  of  Charles  2d  (though 
the  conditions  were  then  rendered  more 
perfect),  but  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  law 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  laws 
though  provided  with  the  most  unerring 


wisdom  and  sagacity,  would  notdways  be 
applicable  to  tne  circamstances  of  a  conn* 
try.  Where  a  goyernment  was  established, 
it  must  proceed  upon  one  of  two  princi- 
pies ;  either  to  frame  it  in  concert  with 
permanent  and  immutable  laws,  or  in  con« 
nexion  with  laws  that  might  be  altered 
and  modified  according  to  particular  exi- 
gencies ?  The  former  system,  he  appre- 
hended, would  not  be  very  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  as  much  liberty  were  granted  to  the 
subject  as  coula  be  conceded  consist- 
ently with  the  safety  of  the  state;  there 
must  be  a  power  somewhere  competent 
to  the  temporary  suspension  of  that  liberty, 
when  such  a  measure  becomes  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  it  ultimately.  He 
might  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  best, 
times  of  our  history,  in  support  of  that  doc* 
trine.  Even  in  the  very  year  of  the  Re- 
volution, it  was  found  necessary  to  sus- 
pend, for  a  time,  the  act  in  question.  The 
real  point  therefore  to  consider  was,  whe- 
ther a  sufficient  cause  existed  now  for  its 
suspension  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  it  hod  been  suspended  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war.  Do- 
mestic treason,  indeed,  might  assume  a 
character  quite  as  desperate  as  foreign 
treason ;  nay,  there  mignt  be  circumstan- 
ces attending  the  internal  state  of  the 
country  durmg  a  period  of  war,  which 
would  afford  a  security  against  sedition 
and  rebellion  which  could  not  be  enjoyed 
in  peace.  On  the  present  occasion,  they 
had  the  fullest  proof  (i£  they  believed  the 
report)  of  a  treasonaole  conspiracy  in  the 
metropolis,  to  overturn,  by  a  general  in- 
surrection, the  laws,  the  government,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
also,  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety,  that 
the  same  system  was  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  There  was  a  double 
engine  at  work ;  the  operation  of  the  one, 
was  evidently  aiming  at  what  every  per- 
son must  aeree  would  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution; the  operation  of  the  other  (he 
alluded  to  the  Spenceans)  was  calculated 
to  produce  a  complete  convubion  in  the 
elements  which  composed  the  system  of 
social  life. 

Was  it  too  much,  then,  to  contend,  un- 
der sudi  circumstances,  that  it  was  fitting 
and  expedient  to  resort  to  that  course 
which  our  ancestors  had  pursued  when 
alarming  dangers  menaced  the  state  ?  Let 
any  person  read  the  publications  which 
had  been  put  forth,  during  some  time,  of 
the  most  seditiouBi  the  most  licentious  and 
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the  most  blatpbemous   nature,   and  let 
them  8ay«  whether  in  the  most  dangerous 
periods  that  bad  been  allnded  to,  any  thing 
equal  to  them  was  then  issued  ?    In  1794, 
the  danger  of  the  country  was  great ;  but 
the  danger  of  the  present  moment  exhi- 
bited features  of  a  more  desperate  and 
malignant  character.    Never  was  there  a 
more  determined  and  avowed  design  to 
sap  all  the  foundations  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion, and  more  assiduity  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  design.    The  conspirators  of 
the  present  day  iiad  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  conspirators  of  the  former,  and  they 
proceeded  with  more  caution  andmanaee- 
ment  in  their  nefarioua  schemes.      He 
would  go  further,  and  state,  from  informa- 
tion which  he  knew  to  be  authentic,  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  caution 
and  secrecy  of  the  conspirators  were  so 
great,  that  even  though  it  was  known  con- 
spiracies did  exist,  yet  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  that  could  beprocured  was  such 
as  would  not  be  sufficient  to  send  them  into 
a  court  of  justice.  With  so  much  circum- 
spection and  cunning  did  they  conduct 
their  plans.    He  felt  all  the  importance  of 
the  measure  that  was  now  proposed :    but 
lie  would  not  allow  any  imputations  that 
might  be  insinuated  t6  preclude  him  from 
discharging  what  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved to  be  his  duty.     His  only  object 
was,  to  support  the  throne,  to  support  the 
constitution  end  to  protect  the  peace,  the 
happiness,  and  the  confidence  of  every 
private  man  in  the  kingdom ;  his  only  view 
waa,  to  preserve  our  morals,  our  religion, 
our  establishmeBts,  snd  to  secure  to  every 
man  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  fire- 
«de.    He  asked  of  parliament  to  entrust 
the  Prince  Regent's  ministers   with  that 
power  for  a  short  time*—a  most  odious  one, 
ne  agreed— and  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  confided  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
men,  except  in  cases  of  the  iMt  necessity, 
except  in  such  cases  as,  he  apprehended, 
now  justified  him  in  calling  for  it   [Hear, 
hear!]. 

Earl  Greif  said,  that  at  an  earlier  hour 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  enter  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  most  important 
question ;  but  now  it  was  utterly  out  of 
his  power  to  acquit  himself  satisnictorily, 
even  according  to  his  humble  abilities,  in 
defending  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land against  the  most  unnecessary  and 
most  uncalled  for  attack  upon  their  liber- 
ties which  any  minister  of  the  crown,  in 
any  period  of  our  history,  had  ever  at- 
tempted.   Though  be  thought  his  noble 
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friend  had  strictly  confined  himself  to  the 
question  then  before  their  lordships,  ia 
the  view  which  he  bad  taken  of  the  e^U 

E reduced  by  the  late  peace,  it  was  not 
is  intention  to  follow  the  noble  earl  much 
at  large  in  that  part  of  his  speech,  which 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  reply  to  his 
noble  friend.  He  must,  however,  con- 
tend, that  in  his  belief  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent which  pervaded  the  more  rational 
and  thinking  part  of  the  community,  was 
the  result  of  that  peace ;  and  he  should 
be  sorry  to  think  otherwise.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  thmk  that  Englishmen,  enjoy- 
ing all  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution 
themselves,  had  no  sympathy  for  the  rest 
of  mankind  to  whom  these  blessings  were 
denied ;  he  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
the  cause  of  liberty,  whenever  pleaded, 
was  a  cause  foreign  to  the  hearts  of  En- 
glishmen ;  he  should  be  sorry  if  EngUsh- 
men  could  coldly  and  passively  behold 
other  nations  subjugated  by  military  force, 
especially  when  they  reflected  that  those 
evils  emanated,  in  a  great  degree,  from  our 
own  government. 

The  noble  earl  had  talked  of  the  glory 
witli  which  the  war  was  concluded,  and 
the  liberty  and  happiness  which  the  peace 
had  conferred  upon  Europe.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  glory  of  the  war,  i^rhich  he  was 
fiir  from  denying,  the  chsoracter  of  the 
peace  was  so  much  the  more  disgraceful* 
Where  were  they  to  seek  for  that  liberty, 
and  that  independence,  of  which  the 
BoUe  earl  boasted  ?  Was  it  to  Genoa 
thev  were  to  look  for  the  due  regard  that 
had  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  ?  Was  it  in  Lombardy  they 
would  find  that  happiness  and  comfort 
which  the  peace  was  asserted  to  have 
produced  ?  Was  it  in  Venice,  now  blotted 
out  of  the  map  of  independent  nations  in 
Europe,  and  consi^nea  to  a  power  which 
he  would  not  describe  i  Was  it  in  Saxony, 
whose  troops,  deserting  their  sovereign, 
placed  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  our  own  * 
armies,  to  fight  for  the  common  cause, 
whose  whole  population  united  to  assert 
the  rights  we  asserted— was  it  to  that  de- 
voted country  we  must  look  for  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  noble  earPs  assertion  ?  But 
the  noble  ear^  contended  also,  that  the 
interests  of  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures had  not  been  neglected  in  the  ne- 
sociation  of  a  peace.  If  the  noble  earl 
was  really  of  that  opinion,  let  him  go  to 
the  Exchange,  and  ask  what  benefits 
were  secured  to  this  country,  in  return 
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for  the  sacrifices  we  had  made  for  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  hear  the  answer  he 
would  receiTe.  He  was  ready  to  admity 
indeed,  thet  one  great  cause  of  our  diffi* 
culties  was  the  depression  of  our  api- 
culture, but  did  not  the  state  of  the  foreien 
market  also  contribute  to  them?  Toe 
noble  earl  had  indulged  in  a  curious  argu- 
ment upon  that  subject.  After  maintain- 
ing that  our  commerce  during  the  last 
two  years  had  been  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  at  any  former  period,  he 
arrired  at  the  unexpected  conclusion,  that 
the  foreign  markets  were  now  glutted, 
and  hence  the  stagnation  of  our  manufac- 
turer at  home.  Whence  did  that  glut 
arise  ?  Was  it  not  true  that  every  power 
on  the  continent  had  manifestea  the 
greatest  jealousy  of  our  commercial  sys- 
tem? Had  they  not  imposed  rescrictive 
regulations,  in  a  spirit  scarcely  less  vin- 
dictive  than  that  which  ph>duced  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  ?  He  contended, 
that  with  so  many  opportunities,  with  so 
many  claims  upon  toe  friendly  disposi- 
tions of  the  continental  powers,  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  not  entered  fairly  into 
those  arranffements;  they  had  neglected  the 
interests  of  the  country  in  that  respect, 
and  to  that  neglect  the  present  embarras- 
ments  and  distress  were  in  some  degree 
attributable. 

The  noble  earl  had  endeaToured  to  jus- 
tify the  not  calling  parliament  toother 
earlier;  and  he  begged  their  lordships  at- 
tention to  bis  arguments.  What!  said 
the  noble  earl,  would  you  have  us  sum- 
mon parliament  before  we  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  reauire  coercive  measures? 
Were  coercive  laws,  then,  he  would  ask, 
were  penal  statutes,  the  only  duties  which 
parliament  had  to  perform?  He  should 
Ikave  thought  it  might  have  found  other 
duties.  He  should  have  imsgined  that  its 
most  natural  and  beneficial  duties  would 
have  been  to  conciliate  the  nation,  by 
showing  a  disposition  to  do  all  in  its  power 
for  relieving  the  existing  distress;  by 
listening  attentively  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  when  they  referred  to  proper 
objects ;  and  by  an  eari v  adoption  of  tnat 
systematic  and  comprehensive  retrench- 
ment, which  could  alone  provide  a  sub- 
stantial remedy  for  the  present  difficulties. 
Those,  he  conceived,  were  the  first  duties 
of  parliament,  and  the  performance  of 
them  was  infinitely  more  important  than 
any  advantage  that  could  accrue  from 
leaving  the  members  of  that  or  the  other 
House,  at  tlieir  country  seats  a  few  weekt 


longer.  Not  that  he  meant  to  insinuate 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  lo  attend  to  such  a  sug- 
gestion; but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
Uie  comparison  of  advantages  and  disad- 
vanta^^es  appeared  to  him  against  its  ap- 
plication. 

The  noble  earl,  however,  had  certainly 
put  the  question  then  before  their  lord- 
ships, upon  its  true  ground.  A  free  go- 
vernment could  not  constantly  possess 
those  powers,  which  it  might  be  necessary 
to  grant  in  extraordinary  emergencies. 
If  they  had  it  at  all  times,  it  would  be 
found  too  strong  for  freedom ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  were  without  it* 
in  cases  of  extreme  urgency  and  dangetv 
there  would  be  no  safety  for  the  throne, 
the  constitution,  or  the  country.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  also,  that  in  the  best  pe» 
nods  of  our  historv  there  were  instances, 
when  the  principles  of  our  constitution 
sanctioned  the  temporary  suspension  of 
it ;  but  then  it  was  under  circumstances 
of  undeniable  danger,  and  the  wisdom  of 
granUng  such  a  power,  at  such  a  time, 
was  proved  even  by  their  lordships  being 
assembled  that  night  to  deliberate  freely 
upon  the  present  question.  He  was  en- 
titled therefore  to  ask,  was  the  danger  now 
so  great,  so  urgent,  as  to  require  the  ap- 
plication of  this  law,  and  was  it  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  not  be  repelled  with^ 
out  it  ?  Upon  that  ground  he  was  willing 
to  argue  toe  point.  The  noble  earl  haa- 
said,  that  *<  even  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Revolution  guttering  the  word  even** 
with  an  empnaais  mt  clearly  Indicated 
his  triumph  at  die  discovery)  the  law 
of  Habeas  Corpos  was  suspended.  He 
certainly  could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  he 
wholly  differed  firom  the  noble  earl  in  his 
inference,  that  suspension  was  permitted 
at  a  time  of  unquestionable  danger  and 
difficulty,  when  tne  crown  was  unsettled, 
when  the  sovereign  was  newly  seated  on 
his  throne,  when  nis  daim  was  not  gene- 
rally recognised,  when  his  enemies  were 
danng  and  active,  and  when  the  exiled 
fiunily  was  fomenting  cabals  and  stirrinj; 
up  enterprises  for  ue  recovery  of  their 
lost  dominion.  Such  a  period  was,  of  all 
others,  the  one  most  likely  to  be  fertile  in 
conspiracies  and  plots;  but  even  then, 
our  ancestors,  jealous  of  their  freedom, 
would  not  consent  to  part  with  it  for 
more  than  a  month  at  a  time.  What 
comparison,  however,  was  there  between 
those  dangers  and  the  present  ? 

But  if  precedents  were  to  be  resorted  lo^ 
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let  their  lordships  look  a  little  further.  In 
16959  when  the  life  of  king  William  was 
threatened  by  foreign  emissaries  and  do- 
mestic traitors,  when  there  was  an  avowed 
plot  to  assassinate  him,  and  when  the 
country  was  menaced  with  invasion,  in  that 
▼ery  year,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  dan- 
^rs,  our  ancestors  passed  the  celebrated 
statute  for  regulating  trials  of  high  treason, 
securing  to  persons  accused  of  that  enor- 
mous crime,  every  facility  of  defence,  and 
which  now  formed  the  brightest  page  of 
our  legwlative  code.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, when  precedents  were  quoted,  in  Jus- 
tification ot  the  present  measure,  that  the 
spirit  which  animated  our  ancestors  should 
be  followed  throughout,  and  not  imagine 
that  every  thing  was  done  when  the  power 
of  government  was  secured,  without  re- 
membering that  the  people  also  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  their  own 
liberties  and  freedom.  The  instance  he 
had  alluded  to  was  the  first,  and  with  one 
exception  the  only  time,  in  which  the  law 
of  Habeas  Corpus  had  been  suspended, 
without  the  existence  of  foreign  war  or 
domestic  rebellion.  In  1715  there  was  a 
rebellion ;  in  1745  there  was  a  rebellion ; 
in  1794,  in  1798,  and  in  1801,  there  was  a 
war  with  France  and  a  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
The  single  exception  to  which  he  had  re* 
ferred  was  in  1722,  when  a  plot  was  dis- 
covered against  the  sovereign,  connected 
with  the  schemes  of  the  Pretender,  who 
modestly  offered  George  1st  permission  to 
retire  to  his  German  dominions  with  the 
title  of  king,  and  abetted  by  some  of  the 
first  persons  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
conspirators  belonged  to  that  House,  and 
many  of  them  were  actually  seized  and 
imprisoned;  the  first  duke  of  the  realm 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  upon  suspicion; 
and  it  appeared  that  many  foreign  officers 
were  engaged  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops.  Was  that  a  danger  like  the  pre- 
aent  i  He  apprehended  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  compare  the  two  case«.  Yet, 
under  such  circumstances,  even  the  propo- 
aition  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
was  thoroughly  resisted,  and  in  the  House 
of  Common:*  the  minority  was  193  to  246* 
At  that  time,  too,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  Crown  had  an  army  which  did 
not  exceed  20,000  men,  while  now  we 
had  a  standing  array,  for  Great  Britain 
alone,  of  four  timOH  that  amount.  Nor 
was  that  the  only  difference.    There  was 

*  See    New    Parliamentary    History, 
Vol.  8,  p.  41. 
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a  pretender  to  the  crown,  who  still  re* 
tained  numerous  and  powerful  adherents. 
Now  both  kingdoms  were  under  the  sway 
of  an  undisputed  and  legitimate  succession. 
Besides,  what  was  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  compared  then  with  its  present 
influence?  Fortified  and  entrenched, 
therefore,  as  they  were,  to  the  very  teetb> 
by  that  influence,  and  by  a  large  military 
force,  he  would  ask,  had  they  no  other  se- 
curities still  ?  Let  them  look  at  their  laws* 
There  were  enactments  which  restrained 

« 

the  liberties  of  the  press— which  regulated 
popular  meetings — which  punished  illegal 
oaths— and  yet  thev  came  to  ask  for  a  sus* 
pension  of  tlie  Habeas  Corpus  [Hsar, 
hear!]. 

He  did  not  wish  to  under-rate  the 
danger  that  might  exist ;  he  could  have  no 
interest  in  doing  so.  Whatever  of  rank  or 
of  property  he  possessed,  he  was  anxious, 
like  every  other  man,  to  transmit  unim* 
paired  to  his  children ;  and  if  the  schemes 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  their  lordships 
committee  were  capable  of  being  carried 
into  eiiect,  he  could  not  be  so  Polish  as 
not  to  know,  that  he  must  be  among  its 
victims.  Whatever,  therefore,  he  might 
do  or  say  in  resisting  the  present  motion, 
could  only  be  from  what  he  considered  his 
paramount  duty.  In  the  first  place  then, 
he  contended  that  any  conspiracy  attended 
with  an  utter  improbability  of  success,  as 
the  present  was  allowed  to  be,  was  not  a 
case  that  called  for  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  What  was  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  conspiracy  i  They 
knew  the  chief  actors  in  it ;  for  the  report 
distinctly  stated,  that  they  were  the 
persons  who  attempted  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection on  the  2nd  December.  Who  were 
they  ?  Persons  of  great  consequence  and 
connexions  in  the  country,  whose  co-opera* 
tion  gave  a  formidable  character  to  the 
attempt?  No.  They  were  miserable 
wretches  reduced  to  the  lowest  poverty 
and  distress,  who  would  probably  have 
been  driven  to  seek  relief  upon  the  high* 
way,  if  there  had  not  been  a  prospect  tiiat 
the  discontents  of  the  country  were  such 
as  might  prompt  many  to  follow  their  wild 
schemes.  What  was  their  object?  To 
produce  insurrection,  by  calling  persons 
together  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
parliamentary  reform,  without  any  pre- 
vious* concert  and  design,  and  trusting 
wholly  to  chance  for  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating their  instruments  in  the  work  of 
sedition.  That  was  the  whole  extent  of  1 1  e 
plot^  and  the  attempt  was  made  in  the 
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Way  that  wt»  protected.  The  mob  as- 
sembled at  Spa^fielcis ;  they  were  addressed 
hi  infiammatory  language;  to  be  sure, 
they  were  provided  with  ammunition, 
harin^  about  twemy  or  thirty  balls  and  a 
pound  of  gunpowder  concealed  in  the  foot 
of  an  old  stocking.  They  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  mdre  than  two  or  three  hundred 
persons,  who  plundered  a  few  gun-smiths 
shops,  and  a  gentleman  receired  a  wound, 
from  which  he  sincerely  hoped  he  would 
recover.  Such  excesses  ought,  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  repressed  and  punished,  but  in 
order  to  do  so,  was  it  necessary  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus?  Those  formidable 
rioters  fled  even  at  the  very  mention  of  a 
dragoon ;  they  did  not  wait  to  see  their 
horses  heads  at  the  top  of  a  street,  so  ad- 
mirable were  the  military  arrangements  of 
that  able  commander,  general  lord  viscount 
Sidmouth  [a  laugh}. 

The  noble  earl  then  took  a  review  of  the 
different  societies  designated  in  the  report, 
tod  the  circulation  of  seditious  and  blas- 
phemous publications,  as  there  described, 
observing  that  there  were  acts  of  parlia- 
inent,  chiefly  of  modem  date,  under  which 
all  these  offences  might  be  prosecuted  and 
punished..  With  regard  to  the  statute  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  respecting 
societies  having  secret  committees  and 
secret  correspondence,  he  had  read  the  act 
that  morning,  and  he  thought  it  as  strong 
as  it  could  be  made  against  societies  of 
the  description  mentioned  in  the  report. 
With  respect  to  what  they  had  heard  of 
profane  parodies  upon  the  church  service, 
there  was  little  that  could  be  called  new  in 
them,  however  rcprehensibie.  They  must 
all  be  aware  that  at  a  former  period  a 
jparody  upon  the  Litany  was  written,  even  by 
adignitary  of  the  church,  which  had  never 
been  selected  as  any  object  of  marked  re- 
probation. ^  As  to  the  blasphemy  that  there 
Alight  be  in  these  modem  productions, 
were  there  not  laws  to  punish  it  ?  were 
there  not  equally  laws  to  punish  sedition  ? 
The  members  of  societies,  associated  for 
the  purposes  of  unlawful  combinations, 
miffht,  as  he  had  already  stated,  be  pu- 
nished under  sututary  enactments.  With 
all  these  provisions,  therefore,  already  in 
existence,  surely  it  ought  to  be  distinctly 
proved  that  they  were  insufficient  to  meet 
the  evil,  before  new  and  extraordinary  en- 
jactmenu  were  resorted  to.  It  was  not 
because  they  happened  to  have  ao  inca- 
pable attorney-general,  or  a  negligent  and 
inattentive  secretary  of  state,  that  the  li- 
berties of  the  peoplt'  \rtre  to  be  suspended, 


nor  were  ministers  to  call  upon  that  Hoole 
to  repair  the  consequences  of  their  own 
lacheSf  by  enacting  laws  oppressivo  vpoa 
the  community.  Would  it  not  hove  been 
a  much  wiser  policy  in  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  have  resorted  only  to  those  mea- 
sures which  were  strictly  caUed  Iter 
by  existing  circumstances,  and  whidi 
would  have  met  with  an  unanimona 
snppott?  How  much  would  this  have 
added  to  the  real  strength  of  the  go* 
vernment;  how  much  would  it  faaive 
tended  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  discon- 
tent. Much  of  that  spirit  arose  from  the 
extreme  pressure  of  distress,  and  sorely  if 
was  of  no  small  importance  to  satisfy  the 
people  that  nothing  more  was  wished  to  be 
done  than  what  was  actually  necessary  fbr 
the  security  of  the  stale,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  He,  for  one,  would 
have  consented  to  a  new  law  for  prevent- 
ing meetings  in  the  open  air  without  n 
previous  notice  to  a  magistrate,  signed  by 
seven  respectable  householders,  and  for 
preventing  them  from  adjourning  sucb 
meetings  from  time  to  time,  with  a  sort  of 
menacing  expectation,  as  his  noble  friend 
had  happily  expressed  it,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  or  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  a  measure  for  preventing  such 
meetings  within  a  certain  distance  from 
the  two  Houses  during  the  meeting  of 
parliament.  He  would  have  agreed  te 
such  a  measure,  because  he  conceived 
such  meetings  called  by  unauthorized  In- 
dividuals, as  productive  of  great  evil,  in 
the  spirit  to  wnich  they  gave  birth,  and  the 
riot  and  tuii)ulence  they  tended  to  pro- 
duce. He  would  also  have  most  willingly  and 
cheerfully  consented  to  a  bill  for  the  better 
security  of  the  person  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
These  two  measures  would,  he  conceived 
together  with  the  existing  laws,  have  been 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  evils  of  the 
sedition  or  the  traitorous  conspiracy  dwelt 
upon  in  the  report.  Had  these  measures 
enly^  been  resorted  to,  the  unanhnttv  of 
parltAroent  would  have  been  secured  In 
their  support— an  advantage  unquestion- 
ably of  the  greatest  msgnitude,  for  would 
it  not  tend  rather  to  increase  the  discon- 
tent, when  it  was  found  that  the  measores 
proposed  by  the  government,  met  with 
opposition  m  parliament,  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  unnecessarily  infrinjoped 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  yffM 
was,ittfact,  the  danger?  Wasitnolcleariy 
proved,  that  whatever  was  the  spirit  that 
existed,  or  the  projects  enteitaiotd,  they 
were  contined  entirely  to  the  bwer  diMes 
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4iflli0  people?  None  of  Ibe  bigher^qr 
eoucely  m  of  the  middle  ranks,  were  im« 
plkmleo.  Wbai  iImo,  could  be  effected? 
Those  who  had  the  best  means  of  jadgiog 
of  the  true  character  of  the  French  Revo* 
lutioD  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  had 
not  the  system  that  led  to  it  been  sup- 
posted  by  the  wealth  and  bfluence  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  by  the  talents  and  means  of  persons 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  socieUr*  that  revo- 
lution could  not  have  been  effected.  The 
ilanger,  therefore,  was  not  of  that  immU 
aent  nature  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
would  have  the  House  believe.  It  might, 
be  was  persuaded,  be  effectually  met  and 
guarded  against  by  the  enactments  already 
existing,  with  the  addition  of  those  he  had 
•Uudea  to,  and  in  which  he  was  ready  to 
4M»cur, 

How  came  it,  besides,  that  all  this  dan^ 
ger  was  not  seen  long  since*  The  noble 
aeeretary  of  state  seemed  to  have  had  no 
apprehension  of  danger  from  the  first  meet- 
ing in  Spa-fields ;  or  did  the  abuse  that 
was  M>en  lavished  upon  the  opponents  of 
sninisters  in  a  greater  degree  than  upon 
josinisters  themselves,  serve  to  shut  the 
eyes  of  the  noble  viscount  to  the  danger 
svbicb  he  professed  afterwards  to  discover. 
It  was  resUy  impossible  to  contemplate, 
without  the  mo«t  ludicrous  sensations,  ihe 
interview  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  principal  orator  upon  that  occasion  and 
Ae  noble  secreury  of  state.  The  con- 
tfiSted  manners,  the  opposition  of  charac- 
ter, the  mildness  of  the  noble  secretary  and 
the  tone  assumed  by  the  other,  was  altoge- 
ther nsoene  which  would  have  been  highly 
diverting  to  a  bystander.  Nothing,  how- 
ever»  of  danger  at  that  time  seemed  to  have 
been  discovered ;  it  was  only  on  a  sudden 
aone  time  afterwards  that  all  the  danger 
seemed  to  have  bust  upon  the  ministers,  and 
BOW,  without  any  proof  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  ordinary  laws,  they  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  suspend  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  glad,  however,  to  find  that  it 
was  thought  not  necessary  to  extend  this 
measure  to  Ireland.  He  trusted  it  would 
therefore  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  keep 
un  MO  large  a  force  in  that  part  of  the 
United  ^ngdom,  and  that  thus  a  consi* 
derable  aaving  would  be  effected.  He  also 
trusted  that  this  acknowledged  state  of 
tianqoiilaty,  this  admitted  loyalty  in  Ire- 
land, would  induce  a  favourable  conside- 
ration en  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  of  the  claims  to  civil  rights  of  a 
Ivge  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in 


that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a«d 
that  they  would  at  length  receive  what 
they  had  so  long  and  anxiously  sought 
for,  and  what  thejr  were  justly  entitled  to 
-— n  free  participation  in  the  common  rights 
of  the  suDJects  of  the  realm.  He  could  not 
conclude  without  a^ain  expressing  his 
deep  regret  that  ministers  had  not  rather 
chosen  to  ensure  the  unanimity  of  parlla* 
naent  by  moderate  measureii  than  thus  to 
increase  discontent  by  measures  for 
abridging  and  suspending  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  —  measures,  unfortunately, 
which  by  the  increased  discontent  they 
generated,  tended,  to  others  still  stroo|^ev« 
and  thus  ultimately  to  the  utter  subversion 
of  the  constitution.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  should  give  his  dissent  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill ;  and  should  not  have 
thought  himself  worthy  of  a  seat  in  thi^ 
House,  if  he  had  not  raised  his  voice 
against  a  measure  which,in  his  conscience^ 
be  thought  would  be  one  of  the  ipost  &ta} 
in  its  consequences  that  had  ever  been 
adopted  by  parliament. 

Ihe  Duke  of  Snutes  said,  that  diflQBriog 
as  he  did  from  the  noble  lords  opposite,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  nevertheless  to  say,  that 
he  believed  they  acted  from  the  purest 
motives ;  he  beheved  that  what  they  pro^ 
posed,  was  from  a  regard  to  the  (M>nstita^ 
tion,  yet  he  could  not  avoid  saying,  that 
from  personal  knowledge,  he  saw  no 
grounos  to  believe  that  spch  a  conspicacv 
ever  existed  as  that  which  the  noble  lor<» 
over  the  way  attempted  to  persuade  tlie 
House.  He  was  present  at  the  examina- 
tions which  had  taken  place  before  his 
worthy  friend  the  present  lord  mayor,  at 
the  Mansion-house;  he  could  not  lend 
himself  to  support  the  idea  of  any  conspi- 
racy ever  existing,  and  in  this  opinion  be 
was  the  more  confirmed,  when  be  consi- 
dered the  amount  of  the  subscription  raised 
preparatory  to  the  far  famed  2d  of  De- 
cember. That  subscription,  would  their 
lordships  believe  it,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
the  formidable  and  enormous  sum  of  ten 
pounds  sterling!  For  the  waggon  hired 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  iT.  had  been 
first  of  all  paid,  and  2/.  afterwurds,  and  he 
believed  there  was  at  this  moment  lOi.  of 
the  hire  yet  to  pay.  With  respect  to  the 
ammunition  with  which  this  waggon  waa 
loaded,  that  ammunition  had  been  placed 
in  the  waggon  at  the  head  of  Chapeery- 
lane,  and  was  contained— in  what  ^  Why, 
in  an  old  stocking  and  it  consisted  of  50 
balk,  none  of  which  would  fit  a  pistol. 
There  was  a  tremendous  cannister  in  the 
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waggon  contftintng  no  less  than  one  pound 
'  weight  of  powder !  Really  when  such  were 
the  mighty  facts  of  this  case^-wben  such 
were  all  the  proofs  of  this  conspiracy— he 
would  ask,  were  their  lordships  prepared 
to  say  they  would  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  existing  laws  ?  Were  they 
really  disposed  to  magnify  such  molehills 
into  mountains  ?  Attached  to  the  venera- 
ble,  the  sacred  fabric  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, no  man  would  ever  feel  more 
anxious  than  himself  to  take  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  that  fabric  from  being 
dilapidated,  but  never  could  he  consent  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  abridging  the 
liberty  of  Englishmen,  for  depriving  them 
of  their  legitimate  rights,  when  there  was 
no  case  made  out  to  justify  such  measures 
being  adopted.  Glorying  in  the  name  of 
Briton,  because  that  name  was  connected 
with  every  thing  dear  tothe  human  heart, 
lie  could  only  say,  that  while  he  lived,  he 
should  ever  consider  it  his  higbesfhonour  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  the  sacred  rights  of 
Britons.  His  royal  highness  concluded 
by  expressing  his  ardent  hopes,  that  before 
proceeding  rurtber,  their  lordships  would 
consider  the  necessity  of  hearing  evidence 
on  this  most  important  question.  Vene* 
Table  as  the  constitution  was,  and  sacred  as 
the  free  born  rights  of  Englishmen  were,  he 
could  not  consent  to  their  being  infringed 
on  without  sufficient  cause  to  justify  such 
an  infringement. 

Lord  GrenviUe  said,  he  considered  the 
question  now  before  their  lordships,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  that  had  ever  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  parliament,  and 
while  he  was  fully  aware  of  that  importance, 
he  trusted  their  lordships  would  give  him 
credit  when  he  said,  that  no  man  in  that 
House  or  in  the  country  could  have  more 
hesitation  than  he  had  in  sanctioning  the 
measure  now  proposed  for  their  lordships 
adoption.  It  was  not  a  light  considera- 
tion at  any  time,  but  more  especially  in  a 
time  of  peace,  to  suspend  an  act  which 
was  justly  considered  as  the  palladium  of 
British  liberty;  and  notiiing  could  justify 
such  suspension,  but  a  deliberate  convic- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  the  necessity  was 
really  such  as  to  justify,  for  the  shortest 
time  possible,  this  inroad  upon  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  our  constitution.  His  noble 
friend  had  well  observed,  that  the  proper 
question  before  their  lordships  was,  whe- 
ther,  at  this  important  crisis,  there  was 
such  a  case  made  out,  as  would  justify 
their  lordships  in  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act.    That,  and  that  only,  was 


the  question  for  their  lordships  constdtra- 
tion ;  and  he,  for  one,  was  prepared  to  say 
that  he  considered  that  case  to  have  beea 
completely  made  out. 

On  looking  at  this  subject,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  8ort  of 
comparative  scale  of  the  dangers  of  the 
present  moment  with  the  dangers  of  former 
periods ;  because,  in  the  fluetu-uing  state 
of  society  and  nations,  hethuught  it  hardly 
possible  to  select  one  or  two  striking  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  say  that  the  absence 
of  some  circumstance  in  this  case,  which 
there  was  in  another,  must  put  out  of 
consideration  those  evils  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against.  He  was  old 
enough  to  remember  the  riots  of  1780^ 
when  the  metropolis  was  for  five  days  in 
the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob,  which  at 
first  consisted  of  as*  few  persons  as  those 
collected  at  Spa-fields,  but  which,  as  their 
lordships  knew,  was  soon  increased  by  im- 
mense numbers.  If  their  lordships  would 
look  to  more  modern  occurrences,  they 
would  find  sufficient  in  the  history  of  ill- 
fitted  France,  to  show  the  baneful  conse^ 
quences  resulting  from  attempts  to  under* 
mine  moral  and  religious  habits.  For  one, 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  te^ 
volution  of  that  country  had  been  accele- 
rated by  nothing  so  much  as  the  publica- 
tion of  pamphlets  of  a  mo»>t  irreligious 
and  seditious  nature,  which  were  given  to 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  the  want  of  education  rendered, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  savage.  But 
never,  he  believed,  till  the  present  mo- 
ment, was  the  hope  entertained  io  this 
country,  of  detaching  the  minds  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  not  from  this  or 
that  religion,  but  from  all  religion  whatever. 
This,  howcirer,  was  the  most  effiM)taal 
mode  employed  in  France  in  1788  and 
1789,  to  detach  the  people  from  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  destroy  the  whole  frame 
of  society  under  which  they  enjoyed  secu- 
rity and  peace ;  and  in  England  it  might 
lead  to  the  same  dreadful  consequences. 
The  seditious  writers  of  the  present  day, 
who  deluged  the  country,  and  filled  the 
air  with  their  wicked  and  blasphemous 
productions,  did  not  make  it  a  question  by 
whom  the  government  should  be  admi* 
nistered,  but  whether  a  government  should 
exist  at  all ;  whether  the  whole  firsme  and 
constitution  of  the  country  was  not  so 
corrupt  as  to  csll  not  for  a  mere  reform 
of  parliament,  but  such  a  reform  as  would 
amount  to  a  complete  revolution. 

He  would  not  now  enter  on  the 
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which  had  of  late  been  so  much  agitated, 
namely,  whether  some  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  parliament  might  or  might 
not  be  practicable,  but  he  would  give  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  manner  in  which 
that  question  was  at  the  present  moment 
jigitated  throughout  the  empire,  desenred 
their  lordships  most  serious  attention ;  for 
he  was  persuaded,  that  the  name  of  par- 
iianentary  reform  was  now  employed  to 
cover  projects  of  the  most  visionary  na* 
ture,  and  which,  if  successful,  must  mevi* 
tably  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  These  pre- 
lects of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  par- 
liaments were  not  submitted  to  individuals 
capable  of  judging  of  their  propriety,  but 
on  the  contrary  were  directed  to  the  poor- 
est and  most  wretched  classes,  who  were 
thus  taught  to  look  to  the  constitution, 
which  they  were  told  had  formerly  sanc- 
tioned annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
frage; but,  unfortunately  for  the  supporters 
of  this  ridiculous  doctrine,  the  period  they 
referred  to  was  some  hundred  years  prior 
to  the  very  existence  of  parliaments  in  this 
country.  '  Thus  were  tne  most  insidious 
attempts  made  use  of  to  subvert  the  minds 
of  the  poor,  and  to  cherish  ideas  which 
bad  no  existence,  excepting  in  the  visionary 
heads' of  those  who  promulgated  them. 

It  was  not,  then,  for  the  security  of  the 
higher  classes  alone — it  was  not  for  the 
security  of  the  middling  classes— but  it 
was  for  the  security  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity that  he  thought  it  necessary  that  par- 
liament should  interpose  to  arm  ministers 
with  those  powers  which,  he  feared,  were 
the  only  means  left  to  protect  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  nation  at  large.  How 
it  was  that  the  evil  was  allowed  to  reach 
so  great  a  height,  without  any  mea- 
suces  having  been  adopted  to  check  its 
progress,  he  was  unable  to  say ;  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  him,  for  the  present  purpose, 
to  be  convinced,  that  the  evil  had  in  fact 
advanced  to  a  magnitude  which  required 
the  present  measure.  He  certainly  thought 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  six  months 
must  have  convinced  every  man  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  the 
peaceable  part  of  the  community,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
them  against  the  evils  that  existed ;  for  it 
would  be  a  mockery  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
tection we  enjoyed  under  our  laws,  when 
it  was  seen  by  experience  that  the  peace 
of  the  country  could  be  disturbed  when- 
ever it  was  the  pleasure  of  the^e  desperate 
SQAdmen  to  call  together  their  mobs,  to 


I  attack  the  houses,  persons,  and  property 
of  his  majesty's  peaceable  subjects,  under 
the  shadow  and  pretence  of  a  constitutional 
reform  of  the  representation  in  parliament. 
The  facts  that  had  come  out  before  the 
committee  had  clearly  shown,  that  how- 
ever strong  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
laws  against  corresponding  societies  and 
clubs  may  be,  there  are  ingenious  modes 
by  which  the  crafty  and  designing  may 
evade  those  laws,  and  render  them  altoge* 
ther  inefficient.  He  felt  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  declare,  that  he  considered  the 
present  situation  of  the  country  to  be  one 
of  extreme  danger,  and  that  some  extra-^ 
ordinary  legislative  measures  were  abso- 
lutely necessary.  At  no  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country  did  he  believe  the 
danger  to  have  been  greater.  Never 
would  the  revolution  in  France  have  been 
accomplished,  had  the  morals  and  religion 
of  the  community  not  been  subverted ;  and 
he  begged  to  assure  their  lordships,  that 
when  once  the  religious  habits  of  a  coun* 
try  were  attempted  to  be  undermined  by 
the  sophistry,  or  ridicule  of  the  profane,*^ 
when  once  her  sacred  institutions  were 
turned  into  scorn,  there  existed  but  little 
hope  for  that  country.  Such  being  the 
serious  conviction  of  his  mind,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  openly  to  declare  his  opi« 
nion,  and  to  give  his  cordial,  though  re* 
luctant  support,  to  the  passing  of  a  bill 
for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act.  He  deeply  regretted 
that  such  a  measure  should  be  necessary 
even  for  the  shortest  possible  period ;  but, 
since  that  was  unhappily  the  case,  he 
thought  the  Prince  Regent's  ministers 
had  done  right  in  limiting  the  period 
for  the  duration  of  the  act,  to  the  first  of 
July,  by  which  means  the  subject  might 
be  reconsidered  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  parliament.  It  would  then  be  the 
duty  of  their  lordships  to  consider,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  longer  than  the  earli- 
est period  mentioned.  If,  unhappily,  the 
same  state  of  things  should  exist,  he 
should  think  that  he  did  not  discharge  bis 
duty  to  the  country,  if  he  were  not  to  give 
his  vote  for  its  further  continuance. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  deuin  their  lordships  even  for  a 
moment  longer  at  that  late  nour,  but  he 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  give  a 
silent  vote  on  this  most  important  question. 
No  man  could  possibly  be  more  unwilling 
than  he  was  to  support  any  measure  for 
the  suspension  of  toe  Habeas  Corpus  act ; 
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but  he  wis  cofiviDced  of  the  necesnty  of 
the  measure,  under  the  present  circani* 
stances  of  the  oouotry,  and  would  there* 
fore  join  his  noble  friend  in  voting  fer  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  regretting^  at 
the  same  timei  that  he  was  compelled  to 
differ  from  so  many  other  noble  and  re- 
spected friends. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  mean  to  discuss 
the  subject  at  any  length  in  the  present 
exhausted  state  of  the  House,  and  rose  to 
say  a  few  words,  merely  because,  on  a 
question  of  such  magnitude,  he  could  not 
rest  satisfied  with  eiving  a  silent  vote. 
The  general  subject  had  been  so  well  ex- 
plained on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  recur  to  it.  The  only 
Question  was,  whether  the  necessity  existed 
tor  resorting  to  extraordinary  measures ; 
and  Aen,  if  the  necessity  did  exist  for 
some  extraordinary  proceeding,  whether 
the  present  measure  was  that  which  was 
best  calculated  to  answer  the  intended 
purpose  ?  His  lordship  then  took  an  in* 
teresting  view  of  the  crisis  of  1795, 
and  contended,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  similarity  between  that  and  the  pre* 
aent  period.  He  implored  their  lordsnips 
to  look  to  France,  and  remember  what 
had  taken  place  there,  in  consequence  of 
their  Habeas  Corpus  act  being  suspended. 
He  contended,  it  bad  not  been  proved  that 
the  present  laws  were  inadequate,  and  he 
further  maintained  that  they  had  not  been 
duly  and  properly  exerted.  No  man  was 
more  convinced  than  himself  of  the  eood 
motives  by  which  the  two  noble  lords 
snpposite  were  actuated,  but  he  cautioned 
the  House  to  beware  of  giving  them  or 
any  class  of  men,  too  much  power.  His 
lordship  concluded  an  animated  speech, 
with  imploring  their  lordships  to  remember 
the  sacred  duty  which  they  owed  to  them* 
selves,  their  country,  and  posterity.  The 
present  measure  was  one  which  might  be 
productive  of  more  serious  consequences 
than  perhaps  their  lordships  were  aware  of. 
Ever^  time  this  act  was  suspended,  was  a 
stepping  stone  to  doing  so  again,  and  its 
frequent  suspensions  might  gradually  con- 
vince the  then  existing  government  how 
mighty  convenient  it  was  to  suspend  it 
wnenever  their^  measures  were  attacked. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  could  not  think  him- 
self justified  in  voting  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  because  three  previous 
requisites  were  wanting.  In  tne  fiist 
place,  it  bad  not  been  shown  that  the  ex* 
Mting  laws  were  inadequate  to  answer  the 
purpose:  secondly, itbad not  been  abown 


that  they  had  been  enforced,  such  as  they 
were:  thirdly,  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  this  was  the  proper  mode  of  meeting 
the  present  evil. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill :  Content, 
84 ;  Proxies,  66  >— 150.  Not  Content,  23 ; 
Proxies,  12:— 55.    Majority,  115. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
committed,  reported,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Present, 


DOK£S. 

Grey 

Sussex 

Daruley 

Somerset 

Lauderdale. 

Bedford 

VlSCOUMT. 

Argyll. 
Marquess. 

Torrington. 

Lords. 

Welleslcy. 

Say  and  Sele 

Earls. 

St.  John 

Derby 

Montlbrt 

Thanet 

HolUnd 

E^iex 

FoIqt 

Albemarle 

Auckland 

Grosvenor 

Alvanley 

Rosslyn 

Erskine. 

Proxies* 

Dukes. 

Darlington 

Devonshire 

St.  Vincent. 

Leinster. 

ViSCOVMT. 

Marquess. 

Anson 

Downshire. 

Clifden. 

Earls. 

Lords. 

Jersey 

Byron 

Cowper 
Waloegrave 

Ponsonby. 

Protest  against  the  Habeas  Cor* 
PUS  SusPENsiOK  Bill.]     The  following 
Protest  was  entered  on  the  Journals: 
*<  Dissentient, 

<*  Because  it  does  not  appear  to  xa^  thae, 
in  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  there 
has  been  stated  such  a  case  of  imminent 
and  pressing  danger,  as  may  not  be  suffi* 
ciently  provided  against  by  the  powers  of 
the  executive  government  under  the  ex* 
istlng  laws,  and  as  requires  the  suspension 
of  the  most  important  security  of  the 
liberty  of  the  country* 

(Signed) 
Aug.  Frederick.     Gret. 


Bedford. 
Albemarle. 

FOLBT. 

sukdrioob. 

Alvanley. 

momtvort. 

Essex. 

Lauderdale. 


Wellesley. 
Thanet. 
Grosvenor. 
Auckland. 
St.  John. 
Say  and  Srlb. 

ROSSLYN. 

Vass.  Holland.'' 
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HOUSE  or  COMMONS. 
Mondatf^  February  24. 

p£TiTioir  ov  Mr«  Hnirr].  Lord 
Cochrane  mofed,  that  a  petiocm  should  be 
read  which  within  ten  minutes  had  been 
put  into  his  hand.  It  came  from  an  in- 
dividual who  was  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  the  falsehood  of  certain  im- 
potations  on  the  public  that  had  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  as  the  report  of 
the  secret  committee*  He  thought  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  that  allegations  of 
this  nature  shoold  be  examined  before  the 
House  proceeded  to  suspend  the  liberties 
of  the  country.  The  individual  in  ques- 
tion stated,  thnt  lord  Sidmoutli  knew  be- 
Ibrehand  the  proposals  and  intentions  of 
the  parties  who  excited  the  tumult  at  Spa- 
fields;  that  certain  instruments,  resem- 
bling pike-headSy  had  been  ordered,  by  a 
e arson  in  the  dress  of  a  game  keeper,  to 
e  made  at  the  shop  of  one  Bentley ;  that 
those  instruments  were  nothing  more  nor 
leas  than  spikes,  for  securing  the  bead  of 
a  fish-pond  against  marauders ;  that  cer- 
tain police-officers  had  come  to  this  same 
Bentley,  and  had  ordered  him  to  fabricate 
Some  more  spikes  similar  to  those  he  had 
made  for  the  gamekeeper ;  and  that  these 
imitations,  fabricated  by  such  orders,  were 
the  pike-heads  produced  before  the  com- 
tnittee  of  secrecy.  The  petition  con- 
tained much  other  curious  patter,  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  did  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible ;  but  he  thouffht  that  it  ought 
to  be  examined  into,  and  a  committee  ap- 

gointed  for  the  purpose ;  because  it  would 
e  satisfactory,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  should  be  grounded  on  truth, 
or  that,  if  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
petition  were  false,  the  individual  who  had 
attempted  thus  to  impose  on  the  House 
should  be  severely  punished.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  a  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, that  thoueh  a  private  person, 
when  accused,  was  ulowed  to  exculpate 
himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  the 
the  whole  people  of  England  should  be 
condemned,  unheard,  by  a  selected  com- 
mittee— and  all  knew  how  committees 
were  selected.  This  was  so  extraordinary 
and  unjust,  that  he  protested  against  it, 
and  trusted  the  House  would  not  sanc- 
tion such  a  proceeding  by  its  vote,  when 
it  was  notorious  that  noseriousdisturiiances 
had  taken  place.  It  was  true,  that  a  smaH 
body,  calling  themselves  Spenceans,  had 
meditated  an  attack  on  the  property  of  the 
country;   bat  they  were   not   above  a 
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hundred  in  number,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lord  mayor.  That  a  few  desperate 
individuals  might  have  evil  designs  he  had 
no  doid>t,  but  that  the  constitution  was  in 
denser  from  any  such  wretched  indivi** 
duab,  no  one  could  seriously  imagine* 

The  petition  from  Henry  Runt,  of 
Middleton-cottage,  near  Andover,  was 
then  read.  It  was  couched  in  the  same 
words  as  the  one  this  day  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  [See  p.  646].  It  waa 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Seditious  Mxktikgs  Bill.]  The 
order  of  the  day  having  been  read,  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose.  He  assured  the 
House,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he 
had  never  performed  a  more  painful  duty 
than  that  which  he  was  tlien  called  upon  to 
discharge.  It  had  frequently  been  neces- 
sary for  him  in  extraordinary  exigencies 
of  the  state  to  call  on  parliament  to  take 
extraordinary  measures  to  meet  those  exi* 
gencies.  But  it  was  peculiarly  painful 
and  erievous  to  find,  that  after  having 
passeo  through  all  the  dangers  and  pres- 
sure of  war  it  became  necessary,  notwith- 
standing the  return  of  peace  abroad)  to  re- 
quire the  adoption  of  prooeedings  that 
might  insure  the  continuance  of  tranquil- 
lity at  home.  He  certainly  should  have 
hoped,  that  afker  the  dreadful  record  of 
the  sufferings  of  mankind  which  the 
French  revolution  had  afforded,  after  the 

firoofs  which  had  been  given  during  the 
ast  twenty-five  years,  that  those  who  en- 
gaged in  such  hazardous  enterprises 
brought  down  not  only  destruction  on 
their  own  heads,  but  ruin  on  their  coon- 
try  ;  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  any  individual  so  dead 
to  all  sense  of  private  feeling  and  public 
duty ;  so  prone  to  be  operated  upon  by 
artuil  and  wicked  individuals,  as  to  en- 
gage in  schemes  of  a  similar  tendency, 
and  to  render  the  immediate  and  powerful 
interference  of  parliament  necessary,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  But 
much  as  he  or  any  one  else  might  have 
flattered  himself  on  this  subject,  it  was 
perhaps  not  surprising,  looking  at  the  na- 
ture and  spirit,  and  course  of  the  revolu- 
tion to  which  he  had  alluded,  to  discover 
that  there  were  men,  who,  wKhout  any 
natural  pretensions,  had  pride  and  auda- 
city enough  to  imagine  that  they  were 
competent  to  fill  the  first  offices  of  the 
state,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
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the  destinies  of  their  country.  This  spirit 
was  characteristic  of  the  times  in  wnich 
It  was  our  unfortunate  lot  to  live.  On  the 
other  handy  however,  there  were  many 
circumstances  of  consolation  in  the  nature 
of  the  existing  manifestation  of  that  spirit. 
If  we  could  not  say  that  we  had  traversed 
the  whole  period  of  revolutionary  danger, 
we  might  at  least  congratulate .  ourselves 
on  having  surmounted  the  most  trying 
difficulties  and  hazards  io  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  realm  had  been  placed. 
If  the  whole  danger  had  not  passed  by, 
at  least  we  had  passed  its  acme.  Although 
we  were  compelled  to  admit  that  a  trea- 
sonable disposition  existed,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  chiefly  prevailed  in  the 
inferior  orders  of  society.  Looking  to 
the  history  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  this 
€X)untry,  it  appeared  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally descending  from  those  higher  and 
better  informed  ranks,  in  which  it  for- 
merly betrayed  itself,  to  those  lower  orders 
in  which  it  was  now  principally  to  be 
found.  The  poison  now  operated  only  on 
those  classes  to  which  an  antidote  could 
perhaps  be  more  easily  discovered,  and 
more  effisctually  applied.  From  the  Lud- 
dites— from  the  Spenceans— the  country 
had  heard  doctrines  so  absurd  on  the  fiice 
of  them  [Hear,  hear!],  that,  however, 
they  might  be  rendered  availing  by  de- 
signing men,  it  was  .evident  that  they  ori- 
ginated in  sheer  ignorance.  It  was  cer- 
tainly gratifying  to  feel  that  those  doc- 
trines contained  within  themselves  such  a 
principle  of  counteraction.  But  still  the 
House  would  abandon  its  duty  if  it  slept 
on  the  danger  without  providing  some 
active  and  effective  remedy  against  it. 
For,  while  he  contrasted  the  different 
orders  of  society  in  which  the  revolutio- 
nary feeling  existed  now  and  formerly,  he 
by  no  means  implied  that  he  did  not 
think  mu6h  of  the  talents  and  ability  of 
those  designing  individuals  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  existence  of  the  present 
feeling.  There  was  no  lack  of  talent  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
these  criminal  enterprises.  Let  the  House 
read  the  libels  which  degraded  all  existing 
authorities,  which  vilified  every  thing  sa- 
cred and  established,  they  would  not  trace 
in  them  a  vulgar  understanding.  The 
men  by  whom  they  were  written,  how- 
ever perversely,  however  mischievously 
disposed,  were  men  of  evident  ability.  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  he  need  only  a  p. 
peal  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  near 
him  to  state  the  difficulty  which  be  en- 
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countered  in  dealing  with  those  libels.*— 
But  this  was  not  all.  There  were  many 
men,  distinguished  in  station  and  abilities^ 
who,  if  they  were  not  connected  with 
those  meetings,  conducted  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  countenance  their 
principles  and  their  proceedings.  These 
persons,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  efforts  to  excite  and  inflame  the 
public  mind,  were  recognised  by  the  oon* 
spirators  as  their  allies— as  embarked  in 
a  common  cause— and  though  they  did 
not  render  themselves  liable  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws,  yet,  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conspirators,  they  were  re- 
ferred to  and  named  familiarly  amongst 
themselves  as  those  who,  under  a  new 
state  of  things,  should  compose  their 
committees  of  public  safety— ^Cries  of 
Name,  name !]  He  did  not  feel  it  his  duty 
to  name  any  one.  He  would  distinctly 
allow  that  the  committee  had  not  seen  the 
slightest  evidence  to  show  that  any  indi« 
viduals  of  the  higher  ranks  were  members 
of  any  of  the  combinations  to  which  he 
had  alluded;  but  the  persons  actually 
combining  considered  that  such  indivi- 
duals so  effectually  aided  and  abetted  their 
purposes,  as  to  be  persuaded,  that  as  soon" 
as  an  insurrection  should  have  overturned 
the  state,  those  individuals  would  be  ready 
to  declare  themselves,  and  to  put  them- 
selves at  their  head.  Though  these  indi- 
viduals could  not  therefore  be  charged 
at  the  bar  of  their  country,  yet  in  the  eye» 
of  God  and  man  they  stood  responsible 
for  the  calamities  which  might  fall  upoi> 
the  land,  and  for  the  lives  which  deluded 
individuals  might  pay  for  the  treason 
which  they  had  thus  encouraged. 

Having  said  thus  much,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  time  on 
this  subject,  he  should  proceed  to  give 
the  House  a  fair,  and  not  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
dangers  which  menaced  the  country ;  and 
direct  its  attention  to  the  remedy  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  thought  fit  to  re- 
commend to  parliament*  It  ought  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  th<!  report  of  the 
secret  committee  had  not  been  drawn  up 
by  one  class  of  men  alone ;  and  that  it 
was  an  unanimous  report.  It  did  not  go 
•beyond  the  state  of  the  case ;  and  when 
a  committee  so  composed  unanimously 
declared  that  a  conspiracy  existed  which 
endangered  the  existence  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  dearest  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, it  might  well  be  credited  that  it  only 
went  as  »r  as  it  was  supported  by  evt«» 
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deuce.     If  the  beiis  of  the  inCbrmatloD 
before  the  House  mnouiiled  to  Uiia,  that 
«  conspiracy  of  so  extensive  a  nature  and 
•o  dangerous  a  tendency  existed,  having 
for  its  object  not  only  the  subversion  of 
the  government,  but  the  destruction   of 
efery  moral  and  social  principle,  he  ap- 
prehended   that    he  was  justified  in  as- 
auming,  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  not  re^ 
motely  looked  to,  as  likely  to  be  carried 
into  execution  under  future  circumstances, 
bat  one  of  a  desperate  character,  on  the 
point  of  explodine,  and  which  in  fact  had 
exploded.— For  although  the  conspirators 
liad  not  been  joined  to  the  extent  which 
they  expected,  yet  they  had  conceived  that 
the  general  means  which  they  had  provided, 
were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make 
Ihe  attempt  with  a  rational  prospect  of 
aocoess.    The  House  could  not  doubt  the 
aincericy  of  their  conviction  that  it  was 
possible   for  them  to  succeed,    because 
when  men  hazarded   their  lives   in  any 
cause  they  had  always  something  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  a  rational  ground 
of  hope.    There  was  now  therefore  a  de- 
gree of  proof  which  had  never  before  been 
possessed  when  parliament  had  been  called 
upon  to  adopt    precautionary  measures. 
In  no  instance,  except  perhaps  in  Ireland, 
had  conspiracy  proceeded  so  far  as    to 
levy  war,  and  by  the  force  of  arms  to  at- 
tempt to  seize  on  the  metropolis,  and  on 
the  execdtive  power  of  the  state.    From 
this,  however,  he  drew  the  omea,  that  the 
period    was  approaching  when  the   evil 
might  be  entirely  extinguislied.    It  bore 
a  diaracter  of  cfesperation,  which  it  had 
not  assumed  in  former  days*    The  fact  of 
•   conspiracy  was   therefore  established, 
with  the  fact  of  an  attempt  and  effort  in 
vms.    it  would  be  confining  the  extent 
of  tlie  peril  within  too  narrow  limits,  to 
consider  that  it  sprung  from  the  meeting 
of  the  2d  December  alone.     If  the  fact 
of  a  conspiracy  rested  only  on  the  events 
of  that  day,  and  he  saw  nothing  organiz- 
ing in  tiie  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
aopport  that  effort,  he  might  have  thought 
with  the  gentlemen  opposite  that  it  was 
oontemptible  in  itself,  and  that  the  state 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  extraordinary  measures.    But  it  would 
be  disguising  the  truth  fVom  the  House  to 
narrow  the   danger  to  the   single  effort 
Bsade  in  the  metropolis,  or  to  separate  it 
from  others  going  on  at  that  very  moment 
under  the  pretence  of  seeking  for  parlia- 
0Mntary   reform.      He  would  not  deny 
that   many    iadividualf   throuehottt   the 
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country  had  a  reform  of  parliament  really 
in  view ;  but  most  of  them  looked  at  it 
merely  as  a  half  measure,  or  a  veil  to  the 
carrymg  on  of  their  desicns.     All  these 
various  aocieties  intended  to  co-operate 
together  in  order  to  control  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  state,  and  impose 
upon  the  nation,  by  physical  force  that 
change,    whatever  it   might  be,   which 
they  considered  necessary.     It  was  not 
requisite  to  follow  the  Spencean  or  Union, 
or  Hampden  Clubs  (or  by  whatever  oih&r 
name  they  might  be  called)  through  all 
their  ramifications,  or  to  bring  legiU  evi- 
dence before  the  House  how  they  acted 
in    all  their    secret   proceedings.      But 
would-  any  man  in  the  country  or  any 
member  in  that  House  deny  that  those 
Societies  existed  and  acted  on  a  principle 
of  extension  and  combination ;  and  that 
the  greater  mass  of  them,  though  under 
the  name  of  reform,  and  particularly  the 
Hampden  Clubs,  served  only  as  vehicles 
to  communicate  revolutionary  principles  ? 
Some  were  undoubtedly  sindbre  in  their 
wish  for  reform,  but  it  was  in  evidence 
before  the  committee,  that  even  these  ad- 
mitted individuals  professing  the  Spencean 
doctrines  to   become  members.     It  had 
been  clearl;jr  made  out  that  a  wicked  coq' 
spiracy  existed  in   the  country  for  the 
subversion  of  the   constit-ution   and  the 
state.    It  had  been  proved  that  a  strong 
effort    had    been    made  in  arms  to  at- 
tain the  object  in  view,  and  it  appeardl 
that  the  individuals  who  were  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  crime  of  treason,  had  been 
the  most  active  to  procure  meetings  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, particularly  that  of  the  2d  of  De- 
cember.   The  petition  of  one  individual 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
meetings  in  the  metropolis,   was  before 
the  House.    It  was  not  for  him  to  assign 
the  motives  which  actuated  that  indivi- 
dual:  but  this  be  would  say,  that,  ad- 
mitting all  the  statements  in  that  petition 
to  be  true,  they  did  not  negative  what 
he   had  asserted,    that  the   project   of 
the    first    meeting    in    November    was 
formed    with   the    view    of  feeling    the 
pulse  of  the  public,  and  that  the  ()ub]ic 
m  November  not    appearing  sufiiciently 
ripe  for  the  purpose  m  view«  December 
was  considered  as  a  period  when  the  poi- 
son might  be  more  likely  to  be  poured 
with  e^ct  into  the  public  mind,  and  that 
for  the  purpose  of  the  effort  which  they 
were  equally  ready  to  make  in  November. 
It  appeared  from  the  report,  that  that 
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effort  was  only  part  of  the  hopes  of  the 
conspiratorsy  and  that  they  had  other 
hopes  which  were  not  closed  yet— hopes 
which  were  founded  on  being  able,  if  not 
by  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  the  ruling 
power,  at  least  gradually  to  poison  the 
public  mind,  more  especia^y  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  If  there  was  one  pat t 
of  the  country  whieh  ought  to  dread  re- 
volution more  than  another,  it  was  that 
part  of  the  people  to  wliich  they  addressed 
themselves;  for  though-,  in  the  convul- 
sions attendant  on  a  revolution,  the  agri- 
cultural class  might  struggle  through  the 
difficulties  which  more  or  less  affected  the 
whole  community,  the  manufacturifig 
class  had  always  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  beggary  and  degradation. 
If  there  was  one  class  of  men  therefore 
more  interested  than  another  in  preventing 
a  revolution,  it  was  the  manufacturing 
class.  But  unfortunately  evil  disposed 
persons  availed  themselves  of  the  facility 
of  reunion  and  combination  which  this 
class  possessed,  and  they  seized  the  mo- 
ment of  suffering  to  pour  their  poison 
into  their  minds. 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  danger 
which  they  had  to  apprehend,  he  would 
now  point  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  measures  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  thought  it  advisable  to  propose  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  that  danger.  First 
of  ail,  though  the  motion  with  which  he 
should  conclude  did  not  extend  so  far,  he 
considered  himself  in  candour  bound  to 
state  to  the  House  the  whole  system  of 
measures  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
felt  it  their  duty  to  recommend  to  parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  executive.  He  should  be^n 
by  alluding  to  a  bill  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  another  House— if  that  bill 
should  be  transmitted  to  them,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  support  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
There  was  no  measure  which  he  could 
propose  that  would  inflict  upon  him  greater 
personal  pain,  or  a  heavier  load  of  respon- 
sibility. There  was  no  measure  which 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  more  suspicion 
by  the  legislature— it  was  a  measure  which 
ought  not  to  be  recurred  to  but  when  jus- 
tified by  the  fullest  and  most  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Although  it  was  a  measure  of 
which  the  constitution  of  the  country  had 
frequently  recognized  the  necessity,  yet 
he  admitted  that  there  was  no  measure 
which  the  House  ought  to  show  such  re- 
pugnance in  adopting^  for  the  privikge  of 
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Habeas  Corpus  was  that  which,  above  aH 
others,  nobly  and  proudly  distinguished 
the  British  constitution.    While  govern^ 
ment  assumed  to  themselves  the  whole 
weight  of  the  responsibility  consequent  oa 
such  a  proposition,  he  must  contend  tha^ 
the  House  would  be  betraying  their  duties 
to  the  country,  if  they  did  not  arm  for  a 
time  the  executive  with  this  power,  be- 
cause it  would  give  them  the  support 
which  was  of  all  others  the  most  effectual^ 
in  a  period  of  exigency,  to  enable  th6a 
to  watch  over  the  safetv  of  the  state- 
Perhaps  the  necessity  of  this   measure 
might  grow  out  of  the  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing the  crime  of  treason,  which  was 
placed  under  zo  much  greater  jealousy  of 
proof  than  any  other,  requiring  a  concur* 
rence  of  evidence  of  most  difficult  attain- 
ment.   To  establish  treason,  it  was  noc 
only  necessary  that  it  should  appear  under 
substantial  forms,  but  there  should  be  two 
witnesses  to  each  overt  act«    The  state 
might  be  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
of  an  overt  act,  for  which  in  other  cases 
they  could  send  the  individual  committing 
it  to  trial;  but  it  tras  very  different  ia 
high'  treason,  there  thev  often  could  not 
interfere  between  the  danger  and  the  re- 
sult, and  they  were  stopt  short  in  their 
attempts  against  machinations,  at  the  viery 
moment  when  those  machinations  were  on 
the  point  of  deluging  their  country  with 
blood,  and  when  they  might  have  legal 
evidence  in  the  case  of  any  other  crime, 
though  not  of  that  particular  crime«-aod 
an  arrest  of  the  individuals  would  be  un- 
availing when  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
they  might  immediately  be  brought  into  a 
state  allowing  them  to  renew  their  despe- 
rate efforts*    It  was  obvious  to  every  man 
who  knew  any  thing  at  all  of  that  law,  or 
the  working  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  government,  dol- 
ing its  continuance,  to  deal  with  conspi- 
racies against  the  state,  without  being  fet- 
tered in  all  their  operations  by  it.    And, 
therefore,  though  no  individuals  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  could  feel  more 
reluctance  than  he  did  to  encroach  on  the 
cluirter  of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  he 
would  say  that  never  within  his  own  ex- 
perience, during  the  last  25  years,  was 
there  such  a  necessity  for  the  suspension. 
At  tlie  same  time  that  he  thought  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times  justified  him  in  calling 
for  a  suspension  of  the  law,  be  should 
propose  that  suspension  to  the  legislatuie 
with  every  guara  against  abuse;  and  that 
tbo  interval  of  suspenaion  should  be  aa 
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ihort  M  possiUe.  And  therefore  in  the 
jntroduction  of  this  measure  he  should  not 
propose  its  extension  beyond  the  present 
session,  that  it  might  remain  vrith  parlia- 
nent,  before  the  act  expired,  to  renew  it 
for  a  longer  period  if  they  should  deem  it 
advisablei  but  if  otherwise,  that  it  should 
expire.  He  should  also  wish  to  render  it 
a  locid  measure.  It  was  a  circumstance 
of  great  gratification  to  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, that  they  had  not  to  state  to  the 
House  any  necessity  for  extending  the 
operation  of  this  measure  to  Ireland,  and 
that  the  internal  situation  of  Ireland  was 
at  present  tranquil  to  that  degree,  that  he 
hoped  the  people  of  that  country  had  at 
length  drawn  a  useful  lesson  from  their 
experience;  and  were  determined  to  set  a 
Boble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  united 
kingdom* 

HsTing  referred  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  as  a  measure  of  indis- 
pensable duty,  imperative  on  his  majesty's 
ninisters  and  on  parliament,  he  should 
BOW  proceed  to  advert  to  other  measures 
which  he  considered  equally  indispensable 
to  enable  the  executive  to  do  their  duty 
at  the  present  crisis*  A  law  was  passed 
in  1795  under  circumstances  similar  to 
the  present,  when  an  atrocious  attempt 
was  made  against  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  his  way  to  parliament,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  sovereign  duty,  an  attempt 
which  bad  lately  been  so  disgracefully  re- 
newed. A  law  was  then  passed  for  the 
better  security  of  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
which  made  direct  attacks  against  the 
sovereign  liable  in  the  same  manner  as  at- 
tacks against  the  meanest  individual— be- 
cause, whatever  safeguards  were  placed  by 
the  law  against  charginff  an  individual  with 
constructive  treason,  £ere  could  be  no 
reason  for  rendering  the  proof  of  a  crime 
a^nst  the  person  of  the  sovereign  more 
difficult  than  a  crime  against  the  meanest 
individual;  and  there  could  be  but  one 
cpinion  in  the  House  of  the  propriety  of 
providing  that  the  same  legal  protection 
should  be  afibrded  to  the  regent,  as  was 
afforded  to  the  sovereign.  Their  object, 
therefore,  was,  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  the  S6th  of  the  king  to  his  roval 
lughDessthe  Prince  Regent,  or  such  other 
peisoD  as  should  be  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority.  It  appeared  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  former  treasons,  that  much 
waa  built  on  the  hope  of  debauching  and 
aeduciiig  Ae  soldteiy  and  sea  forces.  The 
House  could  not  but  agree  with  him  in 
ihiniuDg,  that  it  was  neoenary,  above  all 


things,  in  protecting  the  state,  to  secure 
the  soldiers  firom  attempts  to  seduce  them 
from  their  allegiance.     Those  who  at- 
tempted to  seduce  soldiers  from  their  duty, 
were  guilty  of  one  of  the  greatest  crimes, 
and  no  crime  ought  to  be  more  severely 
punished  than  the  one  which.  In  defiance 
of  oaths,  endeavoured  to  make  the  military 
the  perjured  instruments  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  views  of  such  individuals. 
He  now  came  to  a  branch  of  the  question 
which,  when  formerly  agitated,  had  caused 
much  discussion,  and  on  which  great  dif« 
ference  of  opinion  had  prevailed.     What 
he  alluded  to  was  the  debates  in  1795  and 
1799.    But  he  was  sure  that  all  the  consi- 
derations which  weighed  on  the  minds  of 
the  legislature  at  those  periods,  and  in- 
duced them  to  pass  the  vote  which  de- 
clared the  illegality  of  all  secret  associations 
for  political  purposes,  and  of  all  affiliations 
which  admitted  to  a  fraternity  with  such 
associations  other  daises  ofpersons,  whose 
sole  object  wasihe  application  of  what  they 
called  "  physical  force,*'  for  the  purpose  of 
bloodshed  and  rebellion,  would  be  acknow* 
lodged  to  occur  more  forcibly  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.      The  House  had  not  hesi- 
tated, in  1799,  to  declare  such  associations 
illegal,  by  a  law  not  of  a  temporary  nature, 
but  permanent  and  unrestricted  as  to  the 
time  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in 
force.    It  was  far  from  the  wish  or  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  by  that  act  to 
oppose  any  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  con- 
stitutional rights.     What  it  was  wished  to 
oppose  was,  to  put  down  that  system^ 
springing  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  sought,  by  mesns  of  societies  and 
affiliated  societies,    to  excite  the  people 
to  rebellion    against  every   government 
That  law  considered  the  very  principle  of 
affiliation  aad  fraternization  so  abhorrent  to 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  that  the  law 
against  them  was  made  permanent ;   but 
it  had  become  inefficient  by  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  the  act  of  the  S6th  of  the 
King  then  in  force  being  only  a  temporary 
act,  and  it  so  happened  that  some  of  the 
operative  clauses  in  the  act  of  the  S9th  re- 
ferred to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
S6th,  the  existence  of  which  was  therefore 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
the  S9th,  in  its  executory  clauses.    Whea 
the  act  of  the  d6th  expired,  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  was  from  this  circum«> 
stance  defeated,  and  the  act  of  the  S9th  of 
the  king  became  in*operative.     With  res- 
pect to  this  part  of  the  subject,  therefore, 
parliament  would  find  it  now  not  only  neces* 
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aary  to  revive  the  act  of  the39thof  theking» 
but  also  that  of  theS6th,  commonlj  kaovn 
by  the  name  of  the  Sedition  act.  At  the 
time  when  the  Sediticm  act  was  passed, 
several  meetings  of  a  very  alarming  na- 
ture had  been  held  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  at  Copenhagen^house 
and  elsewhere— and  threatened  the  most 
serious  consequences.  But  none  of  the 
meetings  at  that  time  had  proceeded  to 
acts  of  open  violence.  The  legislature  then 
did  what  was  very  wise,  in  anticipating  the 
designs  of  the  agitators,  and  preventing  all 
the  mischiefs  and  calamities  with  which 
the  country  was  threatened.  But,  in  the 
present  ca^e,  there  was  no  need  to  exer- 
cise so  much  foresight ;  it  was  not  necessary 
now  to  calculate  on  the  probability  of  the 
acts  of  open  violence,  which,  in  1795,  when 
this  act  had  been  passed,  were  only  guessed 
at  and  expected.  Those  acts  of  violence 
which,  in  1795,  had  only  been  contem- 
plated, had  in  the  present  case  been  put 
into  execution.  There  was  no  extremity 
to  which  they  had  not  now  either  actually 
proceeded,  or  at  least  they  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  any  doubt  or  hesitation  as 
to  their  designs  impossible.  All  the  arti- 
fices— all  the  preparations.->4ill  the  pre- 
cations  which  could  make  such  crimes 
most  dangerous,  had  in  the  present  case 
been  resorted  to.  A  mob  was  assembled 
k— their  basest  passions  were  appealed  to 
•—their  cupidity  inflamed  —  their  most 
lawless  appetites  promised  to  be  gratified 
*— the  means  too  were  pointed  out,  and  these 
agitators  watched  in  the  countenances  of 
the  deluded  rabble  the  effect  of  their  ha- 
rangues, till  they  found  them  wrought  up 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrid  ex- 
cesses and  crimes.  All  this  bad  actually 
been  done.  There  were  not  only  at  these 
meetings  the  orators,  but  also  those  who 
absolutely  went  there  to  watch  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  people.  After  all  this, 
he  would  say  that  it  would  be  most  besot- 
ted, if  parliament  were  to  watt  before  it 
put  these  laws  into  force,  till  it  should  see 
there  was  really  occasion  for  them  by  a 
repetition  of  the  crimes.  When,  under 
lees  menacing  circumstances,  the  legisla- 
ture had  thought  it  necessary  to  enact  the 
laws  to  which  be  alluded,  there  could  be 
▼ery*  little  doubt  whether,  in  the  present 
times,  it  was  not  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
make  these  laws  efficient,  and  to  give  that 
power  to  the  government  which  it  had 
formerly  given.  There  had  grown  out  of 
that  law  a  good  effect,  which  be  hoped 
would  likewise  spring  from  it  on  the  pre- 
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sent  oceasion.  It  had  been  the  meana  of 
preventing  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pe- 
tition (which  this  act  was,  by  no  meaof^ 
intended  to  infringe  upon,  but  which,  oo 
the  contrary,  parliament  was  bound  by 
every  means  to  facilitate)— it  had  prevent- 
ed that  right  from  being  made,  tlie  indt« 
rect  means  of  corrupting  the  public  mind^ 
not  merely  corrupting,  but  leading  it  oo  to 
the  perpetration  of  every  atrocity,  high 
treason,  felony  and  rebellion.— He  had  no 
doubt,  that  when  parliament  spoke  to  the 

Eublic  on  this  subject,  in  the  authoritative 
inguage  of  the  law — when  it  was  pro^ 
nounc«l  by  parliament  that  by  such  meana 
a  fewdesignmgmen  were  attempting  to  lead 
the  many  to  the  commission  of  such  dread* 
fill  crimes ; — when  this  was  done,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  all  those  criminal  acts  would 
expire  under  the  moral  influence  of  tha 
law ;  that  the  public  mind  would  be  en- 
lightened ;  the  instigators  would  &11  into 
merited  disgrace,  and  such  a  change  would 
be  produced  where  the  mischief  was  now 
begun,  that  it  would  not  even  be  found  ne* 
cessary  to  put  in  force,  or  to  inflict  tbo 
penalties  which  the  act  imposed.  Many  of 
the  misguided  individuals  who  now  fre* 
quented  improper  meetings  would  pro- 
bably abstain  from  visiting  those  meetings 
when  they  should  be  declared  by  parlia« 
ment  the  repositories  of  crime.  This  branch 
of  the  remedy  must  also  extend  to  the 
mode  in  which  these  pernicious  doctrinea 
had  been  disseminated.  The  most  extra* 
ordinary  and  systematic  assiduity  and  in- 
dustnr  had  been  used  in  the  circulation  of 
blasphemy,  every  species  of  infidelity,  and 
sedition ;  and  for  the  destruction  of  all 
those  moral  and  religious  principles  on 
which  alone  the  well  being  of  any  state 
could  be  founded.  From  the  meana  used 
for  this  purpose,  he  deemed  it  necessary  te 
have  all  seditious  dubs  and  debating  socte* 
ties  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to  crimi* 
nality  as  Uiey  had  been  bv  the  act  of  1795. 
The  same  system  which  tnen  prevailed  waa 
now  renewed.  There  was  scarcely  a  room 
in  any  public  house  which  was  not  occa* 
pied  by  some  meeting  of  this  kind.  It 
was  certainly  with  much  regret  that  he 
found  that  some  persons  of  such  a  rank  in 
society  as  left  them  no  excuse  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance,  should  have  gone  to 
Hampden  Clubs,  and  made  speeches  coo* 
tainittg  doctrines  which,  to  say  the  lcaat» 
were  of  the  most  mischievous  descripUoii. 
If  ever  there  was  a  society  that  deserved 
to  be  marked  with  reprobation,  and  te 
have  iti  name  haU  up  to  the  lame  eacacitp 
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lion  M  had  ht&k  braoded  alread/  W  the 
le^Ulature  on  auch  duba  aa  the  United 
{riahoien,  the  Correaponding  Soeietiea, 
and  othera  of  the  aame  kiod-^tbe  Spencean 
vaa  thai  society.  A  noble  ]ord  opposite 
bad  cboaen  to  aay  that  this  society  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  a  hundred  nembera. 
)le  eottSd  only  say,  that  there  was  evidence 
before  the  secret  comn(utiee»  which  proved 
that  at  one  point  of  reunion  of  thn  society 
in  the  metropolis,  the  number  waa  far 
greater  than  that  at  which  the  noble  lord 
wought  proper  to  estimate  it;  and  thia 
bad  appeared  from  no  other  evidence  than 
diat  of^tbe  very  officers  of  the  society  who 
had»  with  a  stmnge  alacrity,  made  all  their 
alatementa  and  disckaures  with  the  utmost 
readiness.  These  men  seemed  Id  ibink, 
that  when  they  called  themselvea  Phi- 
lanthropistsi  the  very  name  must  disarm 
suspicion.  It  was  one  characteristic 
feature  of  these  lelbrmiBg  societies^  that 
they  all  professed  the  most  unbounded  be* 
nevolence,  they  were  all  Philanthropists ; 
all  their  plans  and  projectSy  no  matter  wiie« 
Iber  directed  against  our  personaoromr  pro* 
parties,  were,  if  we  believed  them,  conoeiv* 
ed  in  loving-kindness  to  the  human  race. 
They  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  that  the 
object  of  their  society  was  the  destruction 
of  private  property ;  and  thus,  byaaingular 
perversity,  this  society  or  aasociation  was 
formed  onprincipias,the  direct' tendency  of 
which  was  thedestruction  from  ita  very  fbun* 
dation,  of  the  fabric  of  civil  aoaiely.«»Aa  to 
the  oafaer  aocieties,  known  by  the  name  of 
Union  Societies,  it  had  been  alleged  by 
aome  individuals  that  the  London  Union 
Society  had  ceased  to  exist.  On  this  sob* 
iject  he  wished  explicitly  to  state,  that  the 
committee  had  been  put  in  poasession  of 
documents  which  proved  the  existence  of 
Union  Clubs  at  Sheffield,  MansSeld,  and 
other  places,  which  represented  themselves 
aa  branches  of  the  Union  Club  in  London* 
And  this  had  been  distinctly  proved,  that  as 
late  as  December,  1816,  by  the  payment  of 
UOs.  to  the  Union  Club  at  Sheffield,  or  anj 
the  other  places,  the  person  who  paid  this 
sum  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Union  Sooety  of  LondoB.->But  really  it 
was  impoaaible  for  the  Hooae  to  attend  to 
all  the  abuffling,  special  pleading  shifts  to 
wUeh  these  aodetiea  reaorted  aa  to  their 
namca;  for  they  seemed  to  have  a  won- 
derful facility  at  changing  names.  No 
matter  aa  to  the  naase,  wbetter  they  called 
theasadvea  Union  Clufaa  or  Hampden 
Cloba,  they  aeem  all  aetnatad  by  the  same 
qiiri t|  they  all  paawd  the  aaose  rcadotioM, 


ftnd  the  HoUse  must  not  attend  to  their 
paltry  nominal  distinctioas — they  must  not 
be  cheated  by  such  means*  The  le^ isla-' 
ture  would  actually  be  drivelling  if  it  at- 
tended to  any  such  distinctions.  The  most 
pernicious  doctrines  might  be  hid  under 
harmless  names.  But  these  societies  were 
all  founded  on  the  same  priDciplea»  or  had 
all  adopted  them,  and  were  therefore  all 
equally  deserving  the  reprobation  of  par- 
liament. The  Spencean  doctrines  were 
recognized  and  inculcated  by  all  of  thera». 
no  matter  by  what  name  they  called  them* 
selves.  Aad  why  the  Spencean  doctrines} 
Why  waa  it  on  uiis  that  they  all  more  es- 
pecially agreed  ?  It  was  for  this— •because 
they  were  founded  on  the  principle  of 
plunder  and  participation  of  property^— It 
was  by  plunder  that  they  hoped  to  work 
Oft.  the  nsittd  of  the  poor  deluded  tradse-> 
man.  They  were  all  on  the  same  agprariaa 
prlncif^e— the  e^fual  division  of  property 
—the  simultaneous  rising  of  the  pariahaa*^ 
the  hunting  down  of  the  iandholaer  :-*nayy 
so  beautiful  was  their  ayatemt  that  the 
poor  land-holder  waa  not  to  be  destroyed^ 
but  when  he  had  been  stripped  of  his  pro* 
perty,  he  was  to  be  made  a  pensioner  of 
the  public^  If  it  were  not  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  trespass  so  far  upon  the 
time  of  the  House,  be  conld  produce  the 
creed  of  this  sodety,  not  written  in  the 
«tyle  of  illiterate,  low4>red  miacbief  ma^ 
kers*  but  with  an  air  of  eloquence  that 
would  aatonbh  the  House.  The  dootrinea 
which  these  societies  wished  to  impreas 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  with  resped 
to  the  diviiion  of  property,  reminded  him 
what  Bounaparte  bad  pronuaed  to  his  soU 
diers,  when,  at  the  <x>mniencemeat  of  the 
campaign,  he  declared  to  them  that  a  par- 
ticular tract  of  the  enemy's  country  should 
be  appropriated  to  them  and  shared  aoMngst 
them.  This  promise  had  never  been  per* 
formed,  and  it  would  be  exactly  so  witk 
the  poor  deluded  Tietinu  who  might  be  ae« 
duced  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  these  Phi* 
lanthropists.  The  system  was  evidently 
nothing  but  a  cloak  under  which  to  fight 
against  what  were  called  the  privileged 
orders,  the  land-owners,  and  those  moo« 
stars,  aa  they  were  tensed,  the  fundboU 
decs. 

On  the  whole,  the  measures  whidi  he 
should  propoie,  as  the  molt  wise  which 
parliament  could  adopt,  were— 1st.  The 
temporary  suspenaion  of  the  Habeas  Cor* 
poa  act.  Sod.  Toextend  the  act  of  1795 
for  the  aecurity  of  hia  otfjaaty'a  peraon,  to 
hia  royal  highneaa  the  Frinoe  R^ent,  aa 
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the  person  exercisiog  the  fanctiont  of 
royalty.  Srd.  To  embody  into  one  act 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1795,  relative 
to  tumultous  meetings  and  debating  socio** 
ties,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
59th  of  the  King,  which  declared  the  ille- 
gality of  all  societies  bound  together  by 
secret  oaths,  or  if  not  by  secret  oaths, 
which  extended  itself  by  fraternized  bran* 
ches  over  the  kingdom ;  and  to  make  it 
enact,  that  the  nominating  delegates  or 
commissioners,  under  any  pretext,  to  any 
other  society  of  the  kind,  should  be  consi- 
dered as  sufficient  proof  of  the  illegality  of 
such  societies  or  associations.  4th«  To 
make  such  enactments  as  should  be  thought 
most  effectual  to  punish  with  the  utmost 
rigour  any  attempt  to  gain  over  soldiers 
or  sailors  to  act  with  any  association  or  set 
of  men,  and  withdraw  them  from  their  al- 
legiance. 

He  was  anxious  that  the  House  should 
observe  the  distinction  which  he  wished 
to  make  as  to  the  duration  of  these  mea- 
aures.  Some  of  them  it  would  be  thought 
wise  to  enact  as  permament  laws;  but 
ethers  might  be  merely  for  a  time.  Par- 
ticularly, the  law  against  seditious  meet- 
ings and  debating  societies  was  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  continued  longer  than 
should  be  thought  absolutely  necessary  to 
obviate  the  present  temporary  danger. 
When  that  law  had  been  first  introduced, 
the  time  during  which  it  was  to  continue 
in  force  had  been  limited  to  three  years 
from  the  end  of  the  session  when  the  act 
was  passed.  On  the  present  occasion,  he 
anxiously  indulged  the  hope,  that  by  the 
complete  exposure  of  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  so  industriously 
inculcatedi  the  associations  in  questioil 
would  fall  to  pieces  by  theur  own  absurdity, 
and  that  it  would  not  now  be  necessary  to 
extend  the  duration  of  this  measure  so 
long  as  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed, and  when  the  country  had  a  double 
contest  to  maintain,  against  a  foreign,  as 
well  as  this  domestic  enemy:  he  would 
therefore  wish  this  act  to  endure  till  after 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  when  it  might  be  renewed  if 
circumstances  should  seem  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary, or  if  not,  it  might  be  suffisred  to 
expire. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  important  subject,  be  had  endeavour- 
ed not  to  over-rate  the  danger  with  which 
these  associations  threaten^  the  country; 
he  held  them  in  the  contempt  and  disgust 
which  they  deserved.    But  theoi  t|ic  p^ 
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having  come  to  such  a  height  as  to  require 
the  interference  of  parliament;  when  the 
legislature  was  called  upon  to  put  it  down, 
and  to  free  the  people  at  large  from  the 
bondage  to  which  a  few  mischievous  indi- 
viduals endeavoured  to  subject  them, 
prompt  and  efficacious  measures  were  ne- 
cessary. If  it  were  properly  dealt  with, 
all  this  treason  would  soon  decay ;  if  par- 
liament took  from  the  conspirators  their 
hopes  of  success— 'if  they  were  made  to 
feel  that  the  legislature  watched  their  pro- 
ceeding, and  had  both  the  power  and  the 
resolution  to  arrest  the  progress  of  their 
diabolical  designs,  then  the  evil  would  be 
overcome.  He  hoped  that  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  and  of  those  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion in  this  particular  case  was  to  be  In- 
trusted, would  be  sufficient  assurance  to 
the  House  against  any  sinister  use  betne 
made  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  the  proposed  measure  might  arm 
any  of  the  branches  of  government.  He 
particularly  alluded  to  a  noble  individual 
m  another  House,  of  whose  wisdom  and 
moderation  the  parliament  and  the  coun- 
try had  had  such  ample  experience.  In 
submitting  these  measures  to  the  House, 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  odious  nature  of 
some  of  them,  and  he  felt  the  utmost  re- 
pugnance at  being  obliged  to  bring  for- 
ward such  propositions.  But  as  the  very 
exoellenoe  and  distinctive  mark  of  the 
British  constitution  was  the  power  of  ex- 
tending or  modifying  the  laws  so  as  to 
meet  existing  dangers,  he  felt  that  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  would  betray  their 
best  duties  if  they  alkiwed  any  feehngs  of* 
repugnance  on  their  part  ro  prevent  uem 
from  coming  forward  with  those  measurea 
•^from  using  those  precautions,  no  mat- 
ter how  odious,  to  any  particular  class  of 
men,  which  the  dangers  of  the  times  re- 
quired, which  were  demanded  for  the  safety 
of  the  state.  It  was  in  the  discharge  of  thia 
paramount  duty,  yet  still  with  painful  re- 
luctance, that  he  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. Upon  that  report  he  rested  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  measures  which  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  propose  for  the  adoption  of 
the  House;  and  tne  first  proposition  on 
which  he  called  for  its  opinion  waa, 
<<  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  more  efectualiy  preventing  Sediti- 
ous Meetings  and  Assemblies." 

Mr.  Pmuonbyt  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  now  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  ofier  himself  to  Uie  notice  of  the  Hooae^ 
felt  extremdy  apprehensive^  that  in  stat* 
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ing  bu  sentimenU,  tomelhing  might  inad- 
Tertentljr  escape  from  him,  which,  as  a 
member  of  Ihe  committee,  he  ought  not 
to  divulge.  All  that  he  had  tlierefore  to 
request  was,  that  if  any  thing  of  this  kind 
should  fall  from  him,  the  noble  lord,  or 
aome  other  member  of  the  oommittee, 
would  immediately  interfere  and  stop  him. 
The  noble  lord  had  said  what  was  quite 
true,  when  he  stated  to  the  House  that 
the  committee  were  unanimous.  And 
he  would  say,  as  the  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  there  was  nothing  affirmed  in  the  re- 

1>ort  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  firmly  be- 
ieve  to  be  founded  in  fact.    All  that  the 
noble  lord  had  stated  to  the  House,  sis 
far  as  he  (Mr.  P.)  knew,  was  quite  cor- 
rect.   The  noble  lord  had  then  proceeded 
to  mention  the  several  remedies  which  he 
thought  most  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
aent  distempered  state  of  the  country :  and 
these  he  sought  in  the  revival  of  the  whole 
or  some  parts  of  the  provisions  of  three 
or  four  acts  of  parliament.  It  was  propos- 
ed to  extend  to  the  person  of  the  Pnnce 
Regent  the  same  protection  which  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  legislature  had  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  the  person  of  the  King ;  and  in 
thb  extension,  for  his  own  part,  he  entire- 
>  ly  concurred. — He  thought  it  better  that 
this  protection  should  be  afforded  by  a  se- 
parate act  of  parliament,  than  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  generally,  by  incorporat- 
ing the  person  of  his  majesty  witn  the 
person   of  the  Regent,  because  in  the 
spirit  of  our  laws  there  were  certain  attri- 
butes in  the  crown  which  were  not  in  the 
^  person  of  the  Regent.    To  that  measure, 
"  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  which  related 
to  the  crime  of  seducing  troops  from  their 
allegiance,  he  also  agreed-^When  parlia- 
nent  gave  the  crown  a  military  force,  it 
aMumed  the  power  of  giving  or  refusing  it 
— >but  when  it  was  given  to  the  kins  it 
became    the  king's  army,  and  the  law 
must  not  leave  matters  §o  loose  with  re- 
spect to  it,  as  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
any  question  arising,  whether  it  should  be 
the  army  of  the  King  or  the  army  of  the 
mob.— The  noble  lord  then  proposed  to 
unite  two  acts«-the  act  of  the  SGth  of  the 
King,  which  had  expired,  and  that  of  the 
S9tb^  which  still  existed— and   by   the 
amalgamation  of  these  two  acts  to  com- 
pose a  fit  remedy  for  the  present  evils. 
On  this  point  the  noble  lord  had  stated  his 
inteotions  in  such  a  way,  and  had  been  so 
little  explicit,  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
bun  at  mesent  to  deliver  any  positive  opi- 
nioO'    out  this  much  he  would  sayi  that 


he  would  not  make  any  objeetion  to  the 
introduction  of  the  measure.    In  short, 
such  was  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  wished  to  go  every  length 
which  duty  and  propriety  would  allow,  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  government  on 
this  occasion. — As  to  the  various  societies 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  noble 
lord,  foolish  and  criminal  as  they  were,  he 
agreed  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
or  contemptible.    Yet  he  could  well  ima- 
gine, that  if  these  societies  were  allowed 
to  run  on  and  extend  themselves,  they 
might  in  the  end  become  far  from  con- 
temptible.—He  agreed  that  social  meet* 
inffs,  originally  intended  for  good  purposes 
might  easily  be  perverted  to  something 
very  bad  and  mischievous.    But  while  he 
thought  this,  he  wished  to  guard  himself 
from  being  construed  to  pledge  his  sup- 
port to  all  the  details  of  the  measures  of 
the  noble  lord,  although  he  gave  his  cor- 
dial assent  to  their  introduction. — But  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  another 
bill  to  which  he  could  not  assent,  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  would 
meet  with  an  opposition  from  him  as  per- 
fect and  as  firm  as  his  support  to  the 
others.  This  measure,  however,  he  should 
not  debate  by  anticipation,  as  it  was  not 
likely  to  come  before  the  House  on  this 
night.    With  respect  to  the  communica- 
tion which  had  been  made  to  parliament, 
it  had  his  perfect  approbation.    If  he  had 
been  in  the  cabinet,  he  would  have  advised 
a  communication  of  the  very  same  kind. 
So  far  as  that  communication  went,  he 
thought  it  right.    But  he  wished  that  the 
noble  lord  had  exercised  a  more  chaste 
and  prudent  forbearance  in  stating  what  had 
been  done  by  individuals  at  those  socie* 
ties.    It  appeared  unbecoming  in  the  no- 
ble lord  as  a  minister  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  so  to  express  himself  as  to  draw 
down  suspicion  on  the  head  of  any  man. 
The  committee  had    not    involved,  the 
name  of  any  particular  individual,  and  the 
noble  lord  must  pardon  him  when  he  said, 
that  he  had  gone  beyond  his  duty,  in  stat- 
ing to  the  House  what  seemed  as  if  the 
committee  had  found  that  the  names  of 
some  individuals  of  high  rank  were  involv- 
ed in  the  proceedings  of  these  commit- 
tees.   If  the  committee  had  traced  these 
proceedings  to  any  person— however  high 
nis  rank— they  would  have  had  manliness 
and  firmness  enough  to  have  stated  the 
name  of  any  individual  »o   implicated. 
He  did  not  feel  it  proper  to  say  any  more 
at  present  on  that  subject.    He  might. 
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perhaps,  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
what  fell  from  the  noble  lord«  He  did 
Bot  know  against  whom  the  noble  lord 
meant  to  excite  suspicion,  but  certainly 
bis  words  tended  to  excite  suspicion 
against  some  one.  On  the  whole,  these 
were  the  only  parts  of  tlie  noble  lord's 
speech  to  which  he  could  not  agree.  As 
far  as  he  understood  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord,  they  met  with  his  ap- 
probation, excepting  only  that  which 
went  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Cwpus  act.  As  to  the  last,  from  the  very 
first  proceedings  of  the  committee,  he  was 
coDTinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  call 
for  such  a  remedy.  It  was  a  power  with 
which  he  would  not  intrust  any  ministry, 
although  composed  of  his  dearest  friends, 
unless  he  saw  that  without  it  there  were  no 
means  sufficient  to  protect  the  government 
and  the  constitution. 

Lord  CasUereaghf  in  explanation,  dis- 
claimed the  intention  of  casting  any  impu- 
tation on  particular- individuals.  It  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  the  committee  that  the 
conspirators  in  their  proceedings  had 
looked  forward  to  the  appointment  of  some 
committee  of  public  safety,  which  they  ima- 
gined might  be  composed  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, who  it  was  thought  improbable 
would  be'  connected  with  them.  This  af- 
forded a  fair  ground  for  him  to  throw  out 
a  caution  to  such  individuals  as  might  be 
the  objects  of  the  expectation  to  which  he 
had  auuded ;  and  that  was  all  that  he  had 
done. 

Sir  Francis  BurdeU  said,  that  having  so 
very  difibrent  an  impression  from  reading 
the  report  of  the  cofhmittee  of  secrecy, 
from  that  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  or  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  near  him,  and  being 
far  from  possessing  the  same  confidence  in 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  which  some 
seemed  to  possess,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  entering  his  protest  against  the  new 
infringement  of  the  constitution,  which  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  sanction.  See^ 
ing  so  much  exaggeration  of  well  known 
facts,  and  such  unauthorized  insinuations 
against  persons  who  were  innocent;  be- 
lieving that  an  attempt  was  made  to  create 
alarm  for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a 
ground  for  measures  which  would  prevent 
Hie  people  from  demanding  their  rights,  he 
fielt  that  he  should  not  be  doing  bis  duty  if 
tie  did  not  oppose  in  limine  these  new  re- 
gulations which  ministers  had  proposed, 
He  called  them  new  regulations,  toough 
they  might  plead  precedent  in  their  favour, 
because  the  circ(|mstaocea  of  the  couQtrj 
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when  they  were  first  enacted,  bore  no  re* 
semblance  to  its  condition  now,  when  their 
re-enactment  was  contemplated.  It  seemed 
to  him  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  pretend 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  new  laws 
to  suppress  or  guard  against  the  eflurts  of 
a  few  wild  enthusiasts.  These  new  pro* 
positions  formed  part  of  the  chain  or  en- 
croachments .upon  the  constitution  whidi 
the  absurd  and  foolish  delusions  by  which 
the  gentlemen  of  England  had  been 
alarmed  were  intended  to  disguise; — bus 
was  it  really  to  be  imagined  that  any  dan- 
ger could  arise  from  the  absurd  project  of 
Mr.  Spence  (  a  project  which  existed  20 
years  ago,  but  which  had  been  revived  for 
the  occasion),  to  take  the  property  of  the 
country  from  the  present  proprieters  to  di- 
vide among  the  followers  of  the  new  doc- 
trine? The  gentlemen  of  England  were 
surely  not  so  tame  and  foolish  as  to  look 
on  and  see  themselves  stript  of  their  in- 
heritance ;  but  if  that  were  apprehended, 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  noble  lord 
were  not  calculated  to  meet  the  evil.  Whr 
did  not  the  noble  lord,  if  he  dreaded  such 
an  evil,  take  the  constitutional  means  of 
adverting  it,  and  arm  property  for  its  own 
defence  ?  As  the  noble  lord  was  so  fond  of 
reading  pamphlets,  he  recommended  him 
to  read  the  excellent  tract  of  sir  William 
Jbnes,  on  the  constitutional  means  of  sup- 
pressing riots.  By  arming  the  people  of 
England  in  a  constitutional  way,'  they 
might  set  at  defiance  the  Spenceans,  with- 
out throwing  themselves  into  the  power  of 
the  sect  of  Expenceans,  of  whom  the  noble 
lord  was  one— who  were  now,  in  reality, 
taking  their  property  from  them,  whil<r  they 
set  forth  this  contemptible  plot  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  enable  them  to 
consummate  their  ruin.  A  s  the  parophl^ 
of  the  reformers  and  of  the  Spenceans  and 
indeed  all  which  could  be  raiced  together 
had  been  introduced  as  indicative  of  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  allude  to  one  whidi  was  supposed  to 
speak  thesentiments  of  the  ministers.  This 
pamphlet  was  called  <<  Reform  the  Watch 
Word  of  Revolution."  The  writer  of  this 
pamphlet,  after  talking  of  the  happiness 
which  would  result  from  a  state  of  peace, 
observed,  that  the  immediate  interest  ci 
the  governments  of  all  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  same  principle  on  which  they 
had  restored  the  ancient  government  eC 
France,  which  he  (the  hon.  baronet) 
thanked  God  they  had  not  altogether  been 
able  to  efect,  stimulated  them  to  prevent 
in  thi^  country  »  refoliHion  wbicti  threat- 
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«Ded  the  traocjofllity  of  Europe.  Thewri*  cOMtitutional  powerg  as  he  thought, 
ter  theo  wtrued  the  people  to  beware  **le8t  lodged  in  the  governmeDt  for  the  prose- 
thejr  might  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  cution  of  Hbels :  the  government  might 
foreign  army  into  thit  country,  and  thus  |  lay  hold  of  any  writer,  and  appoint  every 
turn  into  a  complete  despotitm  the  govern-  |  part  of  the  court  which  tried  him ; — the 


Blent  the?  were  striving  to  reform. '  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  measure  thus 
pointed  out  by  this  ministerial  writer  formed 
a  part  of  the  holy  lea^e  of  which  the  no- 
ble lord  was  a  champion— and  which  was 
indeed  a  conspiracy  of  all  governments 
^inst  people  of  all  nations.  If  the  system 
on  whicn  the  noble  lord  called  on  them  to 
enter  were  pursued,  then  indeed  foreign 
armies  might  be  found  necessary  to  sup« 
port  the  government  against  the  hatred  and 
anger  of  the  people;  for  a  native  one 
would  not  be  prepared  to  plunge  their 
swords  into  the  bosoms  of  their  country- 
although  It  had  been  so  much  the 


men 


fashion  to  separate  the  army  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  thus  not  only  to  liabituate  the 
country  tostanding  armies,  before  unknown 
to  the  laws,  but  to  hold  such  standing  ar- 
mies up  as  the  special  and  only  preservers 
of  the  public  peace*    If  this  system  were 
pursuecl,  all  freedom  would  be  at  an  end. 
whatever  might  be  the  prescribed  forms  of 
the  constitution  in  every*  country  in  which 
jthere  were  standing  armies — in  which  the 
gofernment  alone  was  armed,  and  the  peo- 
ple unarmed,  that  constitution  must  be- 
come military  and  despotic.    But  if  the 
excellent  plan  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  which  was 
framed  in  the  real  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
.tion,  were  introduced,  the  country  would 
posseu  an  armed  force  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  security,  and  the  arms  too 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  people  best  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  public 
jwace.    But  how  was  the  suspension  of 
.the  Habeas  Corpus  necessary  i  If  the  ab- 
surd pamphlet  of  Mr.  Spence,  which  the 
noble  lora  had  described  as  being  written 
with  such  ability,  bad  the  effect  of  induc- 
ing the  proprietors  to  give  up  their  lands, 
It  would  be  an  effect  which  reasoning  had 
never  before  produced  in  the  world.    But 
if  it  had  that  effect,  volenti  nouJU  injuria^ 
.the   landholders,  being  contented,    Mr. 
Spenoe  s  followers  might  divide  the  land 
among  themselves,  and   thus  in   either 
case  there  would  be  no  harm  to.be  appre- 
hended from  such  pursuasion«      But  as  to 
.the  attempts  to  carry  the  pbt  into  effect 
.by  force— they  had  been  told  of  treasons 
and  conspiracies,  and  associations,  without 
.one  iota. of  proof:    but  there  were  laws 
against  treason,  against  conspiracies  against 
blasphemy— tbera  were  great  powers,  un- 
TVOLrXXXV.)       * 


judge,    the    attorney-general,    were  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown— the  special  jury 
was  selected  by  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
If  these  checks  upon  the  press  were  not 
sufficient,  but  new  measures  were  to  be 
enacted  to  subject  it  to  a  more  severe  con- 
trol, it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  i  it  would  be  better  at  once 
to  say  that  they  would  not  endure  it— that 
the  public  mind  was  come  to  such  a  state,' 
that  the  freedom    which  our  forefathers 
might  enjoy,  we  were  not  fit  to  possess— 
it  was  better  to  do  this  than  to  entrap  the 
people,  and  punish  by  ex  post  facto  laws, 
as  tne  noble  seemed  to  intend  to  do.    As 
to  the  treason  and  conspiracies  particu- 
larized in  the  report,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  what  had  been  retailed  in  every 
newspaper  many  months  ago.     If  they 
were  pregnant  with  such  horrid  conse- 
quences,   why  had   not  the  noble  lord 
sooner  resorted  to  parliaroent  for  a  re- 
medy I  Had  he  not  by  this  remissness  be- 
come a  party  to  the  conspiracy  ?    Why 
were,  they    not    revealed  in   the  king's 
speech  ?   In  that  speech,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  told  of  the  resignation  of  the 
people,  a  new  virtue  for  which  they  had 
creat  need,  when  they  were  dying  abso- 
lutely for  want.'    The  virtues  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  short  time  which  had  passed 
since  that  speech,    seemed    to  have  va- 
nished, and  there  was  nothing  but  trea- 
son and  discontent  in  the  country.     As  to 
the  clubs  of  which  he  had  been  a  member, 
he  was  now,  on  account  of  his  connexioa 
with  them,  branded  as  a  traitor  and  con- 
spirator.    He  repelled  this  charge;   he 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  corruption  in 
that  House,  or  to  the  Borough-mongers, 
by  whom  it  was  constituted ;   he  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  coun- 
try more  free  from  the  slightest  treasonable 
feeling  than  himself.      It    was  however 
plain  from  this,  that  the  dread  of  reform 
was  the  ground  of  the  measure  submitted 
to  them — and  for  that  were^  the  unconsti- 
tutional measures  of  coercion  to  be  re- 
sorted to  to  prevent  the  people  from  ex- 
pressing by    petition    the  grievances  of 
which  Uiey  had  so  much  cause  to  com- 
plain.   He  (sir  F.  B.)  was  chairman  of 
the  Hampden  Club— that  club  now  held 
up  as  tbe  mother  of  alt  treason.      It  was 
treason  too,  as  they  were  told,  to  corres- 
(2R) 
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pond  on  the  subject  of  refotm  with  per-* 
song  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Air. 
Pitt  had  not  been  of  that  opinion,  lirhen, 
after  the  American  war,  he  attempted  to 
excite  the  whole  country  in  favour  of 
parh'amentary  reform.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  de- 
claration, which  had  perhaps  some  influ- 
ence on  his  (Sir  F.  B.*s)  mind,  foretold, 
that  without  a  reform  in  parliament  the 
country  had  no  security  against  wars  more 
profligate  than  that  which  had  been  then 
concluded  (though  he  did  no  foresee  that 
he  was  to  carry  the  system  of  corruption 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  before 
Attained),  and  by  arguments  unanswered 
and  unanswerable,  showed  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  for  which  the  clubs,*  now 
stigmatised  as  traitorous,  continued  to 
Contend.  The  object  of  the  friends  of 
corruption  was,  to  excite  the  selfish  feel- 
ings of  men  of  property,  and  to  urge  them 
to  tally  round  the  government  to  defend 
it  against  the  people — and  they  were  told 
that  a  hatred  was  excited  amongst  the 

?eople    towards    the    privileged   orders, 
le  knew  of  no  privileged  orders  but  the 
House    of  Peers,  in  which  no  persons 
except  the  Spenceans,  had  ever  wished  to 
make  any  change.    All  other  classes  were 
the  commons-— all  were  equal  in  the  eye 
6f  the  law— and  against  all  equally  was 
the  system  of  corruption  directed,  and  for 
none  of  them  was  there  any  security,  but 
bv  a  reform  in  parliament.     It  appeared 
also    that     he    (sir    Francis    Burdett), 
though,  until  he  was  reminded  of  it,  ha 
had  forgotten  it,  had  been  a  member  of 
a  Union  Society.— That  body  had  only, 
it  appeared,  uttered  one  address,  and  had 
expired,  and  on  this  account  also  he  was 
branded  as  a  traitor  and  conspirator  by 
tlie  noble  lord,  whereas  he  (sir  F.  B.)  ac- 
cused the  noble  lord  as  a  subverted  of  the 
constitution,  as  a  person  detected  in  prac- 
tices subversive  of  it,  for  which  he  de- 
served impeachment,  and  for  which  he 
would  have  been  impeached,  had  not  the 
notorious  cxtensiveness  of  the  crime  ex- 
tenuated his  personal  criminality.     The 
fioble  lord  had  done  more  to  bring  into 
hatred    and   contempt  the   Constitution, 
than  all  the  clubs,  whether  Hampden  or 
Spencean,  and  all  the  trash  which  the 
committee   had   raked   together.      The 
noble  lord  (he  meant  no  personid  impu- 
tation on  him)  was  an  old  offender.     He 
(sir  F.  B.)  warned  the  llouse  to  ^use 
before  it  crossed  the  threshold,  which  led 
to  the  fatal  course  which  the  Irish  House 
of  Commoni  once  pimued.    The  same 
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bloody  track  which  the  noble  lord  marked 
out  in  Ireland  they  must  follow,  if  they 
once  abandoned  the  constitution.      The 
transactions  in  that  country  were  deeply 
engraven  on  the  memory  of  every  man. 
Tliey  were  matter  of  history,  horrible  aa 
they  were  to  relate.     The  scenes  which 
passed  were  terrible;    thev  curdled  the 
blood ;  he  was  afraid  to  describe  them^ 
lest  the  effect  of  the  description  might  be, 
to  lead  to  violence.    Scenes  sudi  as  those, 
though  the  noble  lord  referred  to  them 
with  as  much  calmness  as  if  he  had  been 
takrag  a  cup  of  tea,  would  remain  a  stain 
in  English  history  !  He  warned  the  House 
against  suffering  itself  to  be  led  into  the 
same  path.    The  noble  lord  had  been  not 
only  a  retail  dealer  in  seats  in  parliament 
in  England,  bat  he  had  sold  the  Irisli  par- 
liament by  wholesale.    He  rendered  it  so 
odious  to  the  House  of  Commons,  so  odi- 
ous to  the  Irish  people,  that  they  weri 
anxious  to  ffetrid  of*  its  parliament  alto- 
gether, and  the  noble  lord  then  turned 
round  and  advised  it  to  do  one  act  of  jus* 
tice,  by  commttting  suicide.     It  was  ia 
vain  to  deny  it.     He  had  heard  with  hti 
own  ears  the  speaker  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  offer  to  prove  at  the  bar. 
Adverting  to  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, it  ajipeared  to  him  that  the  words 
In  which  tne  treasonable  plots  were  d6^ 
scribed  were  extremely  loose,  va^ue,  and 
indefinite.     Those  plots  were  said  to  b6 
confined  to  the  lower  classes.    Few,lf  any, 
it  was  said,  of  the  higher  classes  were  en- 
saged.    Few,  if  any !— were  there  any  I 
If  there  were,  why  were  they  not  named  ? 
IVhat  right  had  the  committee  to  insi- 
nuate  a    charge    which    it    could    not 
substantiate?   Of  the   committee,  from 
their  report,  he  could  not  judge  favoura- 
bly, though   It  contained  some  names 
which  be  respected.      Some  gentlemea 
were  chosen  trom  that  side  of  the  House 
it  was  true,  but  without  meaning  any  dis- 
respect to  them,  he  would  say  that  they 
were  notorious  alarmists.    It  was  not  long 
ago  that  a  noble  lord  who  was  one  of  them 
declared  that  he  never  heard  reform  men- 
tioned without  iu  shaking  every  nerve  in 
his  body.     Like  Dame   Quickly,   who 
could  bear  cheaters,  but  not  swaggeiera, 
be  shook,  **  an  twere  any  aspen  lev ,^  at 
the  very  idea  of  reform.     To  a  commit- 
tee thus  composed  be  could  not  give  auB- 
cient  credit,  to  deliver  up  every  man  in 
England  to  an  absolute  and  unconstlto- 
ttonal  power.    One  of  the  stories  of  the 
Union  Sooiety  had  been  laid  great  atreai 
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vpon  in  another  report,  but  had  beeo  left 
out  in  the  report  of  the  Commooi.  A 
petition  had  been  presented  on  that  sub- 
ject to  another  placet  '^^  which  the  secre* 
tary  of  thrt  society  had  offered  to  disprove 
the  report  of  the  House  of  Iiords.^  By 
not  malting  this  story  a  part  of  their  re* 
portfthe  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mooSy  it  seemed,  did  not  support  the  re- 
port of  the  lords.  He  suspected  that  if 
the  whole  report  were  investigated,  and 

iiroper  persons  examined,  it  would  be 
bund  to  be  equally  without  foundation. 
It  was  curious  to  perceive  how,  in  all  ty- 
rannical governments,  their  transactions 
!were  earned  on  in  the  same  way.  They 
might  be  tempted  to  ask  of  the  plots  no^ 
presented  to  them,  as  had  been  said  under 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors-* 

Quo  cecidit  sub  erimine)  quisnam 
Delator  ?  Quibus  indiciis?  Quo  teste  probavit  ? 
Nilhorum.  Verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit. 

It  was  said  in  the  report,  that  the  trai- 
torous associations  were  confined  to  a  few 
individuals,  and  to  particular  districts.  It 
would  be  better  then,  if  any  law  must  be 
passed,  to  have  some  specud  law  to  con- 
pne  the  particular  persons  alluded  to,  to 
keep  them  in  bondage  till  the  alarm  had 
aubsided,  or  till  the  purposes  for  which 
the  alarm  had  been  excited  by  the  noble 
lord  were  answered^  than  to  deprive  the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  benefits  ot  the  con- 
atitution.  One  of  the  measures  proposed 
was  for  the  protection  of  the  Regent's 
person.  He  agreed,  that  all  the  protec- 
Cion  which  the  law  afforded  to  the  kix^ 
should  be  extended  to  the  Recent — but 
lie  saw  oo  reason  why  the  alterations  which 
)iad  been  made  in  1795  in  the  old  treason 
laws  should  have  taken  place.  The  laws 
aaid,  that  wben  so  mighty  a  power  as  the 
government  was  raised  against  an  indi- 
vidual, it  was  proper  he  ^ould  be  fenced 
round  by  peculiar  protections.  The  ef- 
fect of  that  alteration  in  the  laws  was,  to 
take  away  these  protections,  and  he  could 
not  therefore  approve  of  it.  Another  of 
ahe  measures  was  a  gagging  bilL  As  the 
object  of  these  measures  was  to  secure 
she  parliament  against  reform — he  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  Uie  attempt  to  re- 
form the  House  were  at  once  declared 
treason.  They  should  then  know  whe- 
ther they  were  freemen  or  slaves.  In  the 
anean  time,  he  should  do  his  duty,  and 
take  every  step  which  he  deemed  condu- 
cive to  that  oasirable  end— a  reform  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  without  which 
in  his  cofiscienoe  there  could 
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not  nuch  longer  be  a  security  either  for 
person  or  for  property  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Elliot  said,  it  was  with  great  reluc- 
tance he  consented  to  trouble  the  House 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  he  trusted 
he  should  experience  their  indulgence  for 
a  few  words,  as  exhibiting  the  reasons  for 
his  conduct  on  measures,  which  he  should 
be  sorry  that  the  House  should  rashly 
embark  in  without  a  consideration  of  their 
necessity*  He  should  not  answer  the 
speech  of  the  bon.  baronet,  which  con- 
tained not  the  strict  aigument  and  deep 
reflection  which  the  subject  deosandea, 
but  a  declamation  against  the  tenor  of  the 
proposed  measures,  as  measures  hostile  to 
the  constitution.  But  when  it  was  cour 
ceded  to  the  bon.  baronet  that  they  were 
hostile  to  the  constitution,  they  were  not 
much  advanced  in  the  consideration  of 
them.  The  measures  were  not  proposed 
as  speculative  improvements  on  tbe.liieory 
of  our  constitution,  but  as  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  its  safety.  The  House  m^ht 
be  in  that  condition  too  often  incident  to 
human  affairs,  that  of  choosing  between 
difficulties.  When  a  part  of  the  comma- 
nity  were  perverting  the  constitution  to 
its  destruction,  it  was  to  be  considered 
whether  a  temporary  suspension  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  privileges  might  not  be  neces- 
sary to  the  permanent  security  of  the 
whole.  It  was  purely  a  question  of  dan- 
ger ;  whether  it  was  such  as  would  justify 
the  adoption  of  such  a  law.  On  one  point 
he  differed  from  his  right  hon.  friend;  and 
that  was  as  to  the  extent  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  danger.  Certainly  if  there 
existed  a  regular  defined  plot,  with  arms 
and  leaders  ready  to  break  forth^-indu- 
bitably  it  was  a  question  not  for  parliament 
but  for  the  field.  That  would  be  at  once 
a  state  of  civil  contest ;  but  it  was  against 
the  approach  of  such  a  crisb  that  they 
were  now  called  on  to  provide.  The 
nature  of  the  present  danger  was  this-^ 
there  was  a  systematic  attempt  to  corrupt 
morally  and  politically  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people.  By  some  the  lower  orden 
were  treated  with  contempt;  but  to  alien- 
ate  the  physical  force  of  a  country  from 
tlie  moral  to  separate  the  population  of  a 
country  from  its  establishments  was  indeed 
a  matter  of  no  smidl  moment.  So  divided^ 
the  people  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
become  the  instruments  of  any  agitators, 
and  such  persons  were  to  be  found  in  such 
times  and  in  all  countries.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  present  efibrts^the  means 
were  by  immoral  and  Uasphemoua  pubis- 
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cations — by  associations — some  declaring 
openly  for  the  overthrow  of  society  and 
property,  others  with  plans  of  wild  and 
visionary  reform  as  their  guise.  Among 
the  reformers  indubitably  there  were  many 
respectable  and  worthy  men;  but  many  of 
the  societies  made  reform  a  cover  and  an 
instrument  for  the  most  mischievous  and 
criminal  projects.  It  was  said  that  they 
had  not  attacked  any  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution but  that  House.  Why?  because 
they  well  knew  that  if  they  once  over- 
'came  that  House,  the  aristocracy  would 
'be  as  dust  and  chaff  before  them.  It  was 
said  that  these  societies  were  nothing,  be- 
cause they  were  of  a  partial  nature;  but 
their  effect  would  be  measured  when  their 
union  and  combination  were  weighed. 
X«t  any  one  consider  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood. Manchester  for  instance,  the 
effect  of  a  society  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people  meeting  for  discussions  on  the 
'foundations  of  government  and  society, 
the  extent  of  obedience  due  to  the  civil 
power,  and  meeting  the  most  delicate 
'questions  on  resistance  or  submission;  and 
suppose  another  society  at  some  distance 
corresponding  with  it,  and  entering  into 
its  designs;  would  there  not  be  reason  for 
apprehending  danger  i  This  was  the  real 
'state  of  the  case.  There  were  several 
combinations  over  the  country,  some  of 
them  of  a  malienant  nature ;  arms  had 
beenjprovidod  tne  soldiers  had  been  tam- 
pered with ;  and  would  any  man  tell  him 
that  there  was  no  danger  r — danger  that 
struck  at  the  root  of  social  order;  danger 
that  recjuired  the  strongest  measures  to 
repress  it  i  He  therefore  concurred  with 
his  riffht  hon.  friend  as  fiir  as  he  went,  and 
was  disposed  to  go  farther,  and  to  yield 
that  power  into  the  hands  of  ministers 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  seemed  dis- 
posed to  deny  them.  Not  that  he  in 
ordinary  cases  would  give  up  his  personal 
liberty  or  that  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  any  ministers,  especially  roinbters 
In  whom  he  had  never  reposed  much  con- 
fidence, if  he  did  not  believe  in  his  con- 
science that  there  were  strong  grounds  for 
the  measure.  He  did  so,  however,  to 
protect  the  people  from  Uiemselves,  to 
preserve  that  grand  and  generous  system 
'Under  which  they  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
happiness  and  liberty  never  before  enjoyed 
by  any  other  nation.  Nor  in  saying  this 
did  he  libel  the  people  of  England,  for, 
with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  them  he 
was  convinced  that,  whatever  arts  might 
be  employed  to  distract  and  delude  them. 
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the  constitution  under  which  they  lived 
was  still  deeply  engraved  on  •their  hearts 
and  cherished  in  their  affections.  But 
though  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
sound,  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
history  had  not  to  learn  that  active  mino* 
rities  bad  often  overthrown  great  empires* 
It  was  for  the  eventual  protection  of  Ihe 
people  and  of  their  liberties  that  he  should 
now  consent  to  grant  to  the  crown  extra- 
ordinary powers ;  for  if  at  present,  whea 
there  were  so  many  manufacturers  without 
work,  so  many  dischar^ged  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, and  such  a  mass  of  general  and 
irritating  distress,  the  means  of  inflamma- 
tion were  not  crushed,  it  might  be  after- 
wards necessary  to  put  such  a  power  into 
the  hands  of  government  as  would  amount 
to  despotic  sway.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
observed  that  the  persons  who  had  been 
chosen  on  the  committee  from  that  side  of 
the  House  were  alarmists.  He  had  sO 
often  been  thus  designated,  that  it  had 
become  a  sort  of  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
He  confessed  that  on  the  subject  alluded 
to  he  had  for  25  years  entertained  the 
same  sentiments.  He  therefore  allow- 
ed, that  he  might  have  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  opinions  that  had  flowed  in  a 
perpetual  current  through  his  mind  for  so 
Jong  a  period ;  but  if  the  proposition  was 
true,  as  applied  to  him  on  one  side,  might 
not  a  proposition  of  a  contrary  nature 
apply  to  the  hon.  baronet  on  the  other  I 
If  he  had  seen  dangers  where  there  were 
none,  had  not  others  seen  none  where 
they  really  existed?  and  while  he  was 
accused  of  bein^  too  sensible  to  fear^ 
might  he  not  advise  others  to  take  care 
that  they  were  not  too  confident  of  se« 
curity  \ 

Mr.  Lamb  denied,  that  the  report  was 
what  it  was  called,  a  libel  on  the  people 
of  England.  It  took  the  utmost  care  to 
distinguish  between  the  sound  part  of  the 
people  and  the  incendiaries;  between  those 
who  endeavoured  to  delude  them,  and  the 
more  worthy  part  of  them*  who  had  not 
been  misled  or  excited.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  called  him  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  notorious  alarmists.  Thus, 
to  use  nick-names,  was,  he  thought,  not 
just,  not  wise,  not  parliamentary,  not 
gentlemanly. 

Mr.  Bennet  rose  to  order.  To  say  that 
the  conduct  of  another  member  was  not 
gentlemanly,  was  not,  he  conceived,  con« 
sistcnt  with  the  order  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lamb  corrected  himself,  and  ob« 
sefvedy  that  if  this  language  was  not  oou** 
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sistent  with  the  usage  of  parliament,  he 
would  then  tay^  that  the  hon.  baronet's 
expressions  were  not  in  accordance  with 
his  usual  good  taste.  If  he  were  to  retort 
upon  the  hon.  baronet,  and  call  him,  in 
return  for  notorious  alarmist,  a  notorious 
jacobin,  it  would  not  be  decent  or  par- 
liamentary; and  yet  there  might  be  as 
much  reason  for  this  charge  on  the  hon. 
baronet  as  for  that  which  the  hon.  baronet 
had  brought  forward  against  others.  The 
hon.  baronet  had  alluded,  not  rery  pro- 
perly, to  a  noble  friend  of  hb  on  a  former 
debate,  but  he  had  entirely  mistaken  his 
meaning.  He  would  not  attribute  mo- 
tives to  any  one;  but  without  meaning 
any  thing  disreitoectful  to  the  hon.  baronet, 
he  might  say,  tnat  to  censure  as  the  hon. 
baronet  had  done,  and  to  deal  about  general 
imputations  and  insinuations,  required,  in 
order  to  justify  it,  a  de^e  of  talent,  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  purity,  which,  with  all  his  wishes 
to  think  well  of  the  bon.  baronet,  he  could 
never  recognize  him  to  possess.  With 
respect  to  the  report  he  would  say,  that 
he  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  its  facts, 
and  the  justness  of  its  inferences.  It  was 
founded  on  the  best  evidence  that  could 
be  procured ;  and  was  very  much  qualified 
In  the  mode  of  its  expression.  There  ap« 
peared  to  the  committee  to  be  danger, 
and  danger  of  the  most  alarming  kind. 
The  danger  arose  from  clubs  determined 
to  carry  their  objects  by  physical  force. 
It  was  not  the  Spencean  plan  that  appeared 
'on  paper,  with  all  its  absurdities  about  it ; 
hut  it  was  a  general  system  of  combination, 
cruelly  oppressive  in  many  cases,  and 
highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
^untry.  Many  had  relied  on  the  absur- 
dity of  the  Spencean  plan  as  destructive 
of  us  danger;  but  he  was  afraid  he  could 
not  pay  so  high  a  compliment  to  the  peo- 
ple in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  as  to 
suppose  that  the  absurdity  of  a  project,  if 
the  end  seemed  desirable,  was  a  sufficient 
argument  against  any  attempt  to  realize 
it.  It  was  certainly  wild  and  visionary,  if 
Viewed  in  all  its  parts ;  but  its  commence- 
ment in  plunder  might  not  be  so  objec- 
•tionable  to  its  adherents.  It  mi^t  be 
.said  of  it,  aa  was  said  of  reform,  that  once 
begun,  the  extent  of  the  proceeding  could 
not  be  anticipated.  Some  persons  would 
go  the  length  of  Brentford,  and  others 
would  pas.<  on  to  Windsor.  So  the  Spen- 
ceans  might  seize  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  wrest  it  from  its  present  pos- 
sessorsi  whatever  might  afterwards  become 
^  them,  or  it.    When  the  Spenceans  got 
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the  estates,  they  might  imitate  Napoleon, 
who,  when  he  was  advised  not  to  enter 
the  palace,  of  the  Tbuileries  before  hia 
coronation  as  emperor,  exclaimed,  **  I 
will  enter  it  to-morrow,  and  1  shall  not  go 
out  so  easily  as  the  last  inhabitant.'* 

Sir  F.  BunUtt  explained.  He  did  not 
mean  alarmist  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  jacobin 
could  not  be  used  in  a  good  one,  as  it 
generally  passed  for  cut-throat. 

Lord  Milton^  in  explanation  of  hit 
meaning  on  a  former  debate,  said,  that  ha 
used  the  expression  about  reform  looeh« 
ing  a  chord  that  vibrated  without  his  con- 
trol, not  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that 
he  was  alarmed  at  reform,  but  for  statinr 
that  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he  was  aw 
most  always  disposed  to  speak  long,  and 
in  delivering  his  sentiments  on  which  he 
might  be  tedious  to  the  House. 

Sir  S.  JtomiUy  wished  the  House  tQ 
consider  the  subject  maturely  before  it 
adopted  the  measures  proposed.  What 
was  the  nature  of  those  measures  which 
were  intended  to  be  taken  ?  It  ought  to 
be  shown  in  what  way  the  new  remedy 
was  to  be  applied.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  underrate  the  evils  of  the  country,  or 
the  dangers  that  arose  out  of  them*  He 
felt  that  the  evils  were  great,  and  the  dan- 
gers formidable.  When  he  so  spoke,  it 
became  him  to  say  what  he  meant.  Thesa 
dangers,  then,  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
threaten  the  constitution.  The  penona 
mentioned  in  the  report  were  too  insigni* 
ficant ;  they  could  not  car^y  their  deama 
into  execution.  The  danger  appeared  to 
him  to  threaten  individuals.  Hia  ri^t 
hon.  friend  had  not  succeeded  in  provmg 
to  him  the  neceuity  of  susoending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  nor  had  the  nobla 
lord  shown  the  necessity  of  his  other  nsea- 
sures.  There  was  great  danger  of  raah« 
ness  in  legislating;  and  if  there  litad  beea 
a  due  consideration  of  what  the  law  waa 
as  it  at  present  existed,  and  how  far  go- 
vernment had  eadeavoured  to  carrr  it  into 
execution,  he  was  convinced  that  tha 
committee  would  not  have  recommended 
any  change.  The  noble  lord^  waa  mis* 
taken  in  hia  speech  in  supposing  that  no 
law  existed  against  secret  meetings.  There 
were  strong,  efficacious,  and  severe  enact- 
ments against  such  seditious  or  secret 
meetings,  against  societies  that  took  oatha^ 
against  societies  that  correaponded  or  had 
an  interchange  of  delegates,  against  aocie- 
ties  that  required  contributiona  of  money: 
and  all  persona  who  were  fowid  guilty 
were  liable  to  traii8portalio&  for  aavcA 
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Y«ara«  An  these  clauses  were  embodied 
m  3dih  of  the  King,  c  79,  which  was  still 
in  force.  The  hon.  and  learned  gent*  read 
read  the  act  itself,  which  he  said  was  still 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  sufficient  to  sup» 
press  all  dangerous  clubs,  societies,  or 
neetings.  The  clause  against  debating 
•odeties  had  dropt  out  of  this  act  by  the 
expiration  of  36th  of  the  King,  from  which 
it  was  adopted,  but  every  other  part  of  it 
yet  remained  in  .force.  How  was  it  that 
Ihefle  societies  had  been  thus  allowed  to 
gEpw  up  when  government  had  guch  means 
otsuppression  in  the  act  in  question  ?  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  <'  that 
the  utmost  yiffiiance  of  government,  under 
the  existing  laws,  was  found  inadequate 
10  the  dangers,"  was  very  remarkable,  and 
showed  that  the  committee  were  not  aware 
of  this  act,,  or  did  not  know  what  efforts 
government  had  used.  If  these  laws  were 
not  effectual,  what  could  be  effectual? 
What  steps  had  been  taken  bv  ministers 
10  enforce  them  ?  The  only  other  part  of 
ibe  report  referred  to  blasphemous  and 
seditious  Ubels.  It  should  be  known  here 
likewise,  bow  far  existing  laws  had  been 
enforced  before  new  powers  were  claimed. 
If  the  noble  lord  thought  the  present  law 
was  inefficacious,  he  certainly  proceeded 
vpon  an  uninformed  and  a  narrow  view  of 
the  subject.  Punishment  for  a  second  of« 
fence  in  publishing  libels  was  very  severe. 
Why  haa  not  prosecutions  taken  place  for 
a  mi  offence,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  punishment  for  a  second,  if  it  should 
be  repeated  before  a  new  law  was  claimed 
for  a  severe  visitation  on  a  first  f  He  did 
not  urge  extreme  proceedings  in  enforcing 
la^s,  but  he  thought  their  whole  extent 
ab^ld  be  tried  before  the  legislature  was 
caUed  upon  to  make  new  statutes.  An 
extreme  desire  to  procure  conviction  might 
be  faurtftlt  as  in  a  case  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
where  a  person  (Watson)  was  put  on  his 
trial  capitally  for  an  offence  of  which,  on 
Ike  statement  of  the  case  to  the  learned 
lodge,  he  was  acquitted;  and  from  this 
fcirenmstaooe,   although   his   crime   was 

Eit,  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators  ex- 
ted  itself  in  a  kind  of  indiscreet  triumph. 
There  might  be  too  much  severity  as  well 
as  too  much  relaxatkm  in  the  execution 
of  these  laws ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
know  whether  every  thing  had  been  done 
that  might  prove  effisctual,  before  they 
were  declared  ineffectual.  It  was  taking 
away  from  the  subject  the  benefit  of  the 
Halma^  Corpus  act  and  trial  by  jury,  for 
^  abuse  whicfa  was  only  pcasumed  or  al- 
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leged.  It  was  destructive  of  that  part  of 
the  constitution  which  we  were  bound 
most  anxiously  to  guard,  and  which,  in 
his  opinion,  if  parted  with  without  proofs 
of  its  absolute  necessity,  would  be  an  abuse 
of  the  trust  committed  to  that  House,  for 
which  they  would  be  unable  to  justify 
themselves  to  their  constituents.  lie  had 
no  doubt  that  there  were  many  persons 
who  were  labouring  to  degrade  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  but  the  House  should 
take  care  to  show  the  people  that  they 
were  no  parties  in  the  object ;  and  that 
they  were  roost  anxious  to  preserve  those 
great  bulwarks  of  their  liberties,  the  Ha* 
beas  Corpus  act,  and  the  trial  by  jury. 

The  AUometf'General  entirely  concur* 
red  in  the  opinion,  that  the  more  convenient 
opportunity  for  discussing  the  subject 
would  be  when  the  bills  were  on  tbe  tslble. 
He  could  assure  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  his 
majesty's  government  proposed  eny  mea- 
sures of  additional  severiiv.  The  act  to 
which  his  hon.  and  learneo  friend  had  al- 
luded would  still  remain  in  force ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  introduce  the  one  pro- 
posed, because  there  were  persona  who 
engaged  in  practices  that  ought  to  render 
thera  liable  to  punishment;  but  who,  by 
studying  the  enactments  of  the  act  in 
question,  were  enabled  to  keep  clear  of  It^ 
and  defeat  its  object.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  new  mode  of  describing 
its  operation.  In  answer  to  his  hon*  and 
learned  friend,  as  to  what  had  been  done 
under  that  statute,  he  could  say,  that  go- 
vernment had  been  long  and  anxionsly 
looking  to  the  subject ;  and  that  the^r  pos- 
sessed information  of  all  the  mischievooa 
proceedings  of  the  different  societies.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend^ 
that  there  was  not  to  be  apprehended  any 
danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  mighty  empire  from  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  that,  in  the  protection  of 
that  constitution  we  might  be  under  the 
necessity  of  witnessing  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  plunder,  unless  the  laws  were  made 
more  adequate  to  prevent  them.  With 
respect  to  prosecutions  against  societies^ 
since  he  had  been  in  office,  there  had  been 
none ;  not  that  he  had  been  unaware  of 
the  existence  and  objects  of  these  societies^ 
but  that  he  felt  he  had  not  evidence,  aa 
the  law  stood  at  present,  to  prosecute  them 
to  conviction.  He  should  wish  that  he 
might  not  have  occasion  to  be  called  on  to 
do  any  thing  against  them  in  bis  official 
capacity;  but  he  was  not  unprepared  to 
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itate  the  ground  on  which  it  was  intended  |  ttrictly  conforaiable  to  law,  and  oouM  not 


to  alter  the  act.    With  respect  to  prose* 
eutions  for  libels,  he  was  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  himself:  it  was 
8  point  on  which,  ne  waa  sure,  every  mem* 
ber  ofthe  House  must  desire  to  have  infor* 
nation.    Having  seen  the  most  offensive, 
miachievous,  blasphemous,  and  demoral- 
iaiog  tracts  and  pamphlets,  he  had  no  he- 
aitation  to  say,  that  in  the  exercise  of 
ioimd  discretion,  a  number  of  those  publi- 
cations had  been  passed  by  without  legal 
notice.    He  knew  not  whether  he  should 
be  able  to  justify  himself;  but  his  rule  had 
been  to  institute  as  few  prosecutions  as  pos- 
sible :  for  it  should  be  recollected,  that  his 
majesty's  law  officers  did  not  stand  now  in 
the  same  situation  as  that  in  which  their 
predecessors  did.    If  prosecutions  were  to 
De    instituted   for  all  the  blasphemous, 
Wicked,  and  seditious  libels  that  were  sent 
to  him  by  magistrates  and  others,  one  law 
officer  of  the  crown  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  prosecute  one-twentieth  part  of  them. 
He  would  venture  to  assure  gentlemen, 
that  if  a  cart  load  of  these  infamous  publi- 
cations  were  to  be  examined,  any  f^ntle- 
man  not  a  lawyer  might  say,  **  this  is  a 
blasphemous,  and  that  a  seditious  libel ;" 
but  if  he  were  to  attend  a  consultation^  he 
would  go  out  of  it  fully  convinced,  that  so 
adroitly  were  the  libels  formed,  that  with 
the  joint  assistance  of  the  best  legal  advice, 
it  would  be  deemed  scarcely  possible  to 
bring  the  libellers  to  conviction.    Even 
children  of  tender  years  were  employed  by 
the  Spencean  meetings  to  deliver  their 
publications,  against  whom  any  steps  that 
might  be  taken  would  be  deemea  an  in- 
fringement on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  on  account 
of  this  forbearance  no  libds  had  been  found 
that  were  actionable.    So  far  from  it,  he 
could  state,  that  there  were  prosecutions 
now  carrying  on,  and  he  really  did  hope 
to  be  abie  to  bring  some  eminent  delin- 

auents  to  justice,  or  at  least  be  would  bring 
bem  before  a  jury  of  their  country. 
Some  ofthe  blamhemous  puUications  on 
our  liturgy  and  the  saored  scriptures  had 
ao  lately  appeared,  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  do  it  sooner;  nevertheless,  he 
wookl  rather  sin  on  the  side  of  doing  too 
little,  than  be  accused  of  running  down  his 
mjMty's  subjects  by  tx^offkio  prosecu- 
^ons.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman then  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
the  case  of  the  elder  Watson,  alluded  to 
by  Shr  S.  Romilly,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  official  proceeding  againal  hioi  was 


have  been  conductedotherwise*  After  Ibo 
information  given  before  the  magistrates, 
and  afler  the  grand  jury  had  found  a  true 
bill,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
him  to  trial  on  the  charge  for  which  he 
was  indicted.  It  was  his  Irm  belief,  that 
the  prosecutions  for  seditious  and  blasphe* 
mous  libels  were  by  no  means  so  many  aa 
the  sound  part  of  the  people  would  wisln 
but  he  mamtained  that  the  existing  lawi 
did  not  affiard  the  means  of  efectiog  this 
highly  desirable  object. 

TIm9  Soikiior^General  observed,  that  the 
report  was  not  confined  to  the  proceedings 
of  one  description  of  societies,  but  des- 
cribed an  evil  resulting  from  a  combinak 
tion  of  causes,  for  which  the  law  at  pre^ 
sent   furnished    no   adequate   provisioB. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  law  for  the  pu* 
nishment  of  riots.    But  there  was  none  at 
present  to  prevent  them.    He  knew  of  ne 
provision  made  by  any  statute  that  could 
be  applied  to  these  societies,  whidi  acted 
independently  of  each  other,  though  upon 
principles  common  to  all,  and  assuming 
even   the  same  denomination.    Had  hm 
hon.  and  learned  friend  looked  into  the 
89th  ofthe  King,  cap.  79,  with  his  usutf 
accuracy,  he  must  have  seen,  that  those 
associations  to  which  he  had  referred  wer^ 
not  within  its  meaning;  and  bis  own  opi- 
nion was,  that  they  had  been  organixed  ror 
the  purpose  of  evading  it.    The  object  ef 
the  act  was  certainly  to  prevent  unlawU 
confederacies,  but  it  did  not  extend  to  so* 
deties   whidi  communicated  with  each 
odier  by  delegates  at  public  meetmgs,  and 
this  was  an  omission  in  that  act.    The  ne# 
bill  was  intended  te  make  sudh  societiea  aa 
had  delegates  illegal,  which  the  law,  as  it 
at  present  stood,  did  not.    It  appeared, 
therefore,  to  him,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  mbtaken  the  nature  ofthe  mea^^ 
sure. 

Mr.  Brougham  declared,  that  although 
suffering  under  severe  indispoeitioo,  yet 
having  listened  to  the  noble  lord's  new 
plan  of  legislative  measures,  and  the  con- 
versation to  which  their  disclosure  had  gi- 
ven rise,  after  hearing  theconcessions'nuSle 
by  his  right  hon.  friend,  natural  perhaps  to 
him  as  one  of  the  committee  upon  whose 
report  these  measures  were  founded,  he 
must  express  a  very  material  difference  of 
opinion  from  his  right  hon.  friend;  to 
whom  however  he  was  persuaded  no  one 
could  impute  to  him  the  intention  of  shew- 
ing the  slightest  disrespect.  That  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  which  it  must  alwaj? 
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give  him  pain  to  entertain  might  proceed 
from  bis  ignorance  of  the  evidence,  from 
tuB  being  compelled  to  look  at  the  report, 
and  the  report  only ;  and  if  that  should  ap- 
pear not  satisfactory,  the  necessity  he  was 
binder  of  opposing  the  practical  result, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  suspension  of 
the    British    constitution.    There    were 
pome    circumstances,    certainly,    which 
tended  to  make  him  a  little  inquisitive,  as 
to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  report  was 
framed,  and.  one  of  these  was,  a  remarka* 
ble  difference  between  the  conclusions  to 
4vbich  two  of  his  right  hon.  friends,  who 
concurred  in  that  report,  had  come,  and 
which  had  been  statea  to  the  House ;  the 
one  thinking  that  the  evidence  did  not 
jcall  for  a  temporary  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  and  the  other  thinking  that  it 
did.    This  appeared  to  him  a  very  impor- 
tant difference,  because  it  showed  that 
those  who  alone  had  access  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  evidence,  upon  whose  report  they 
were  to  act  without  further  inquiry,  did 
not  agree  in  the  same  conclusions.     This 
difference  must  proceed   from    different 
views  of  the  extent  and  amount  of  the 
danger,  which  was  in  fact  the  whole  sub- 
stance  of  the  question.    He  knew  not, 
^he0,  how  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of 
^hat  danger,  when  he  found  two  such  dis- 
tinguished and  enlightened  members  of 
the  committee  opposed  to  each  other  toio 
ccelo  with  regard  to  the  measures  necessa- 
ry for  repelling  it.    Another  ground  for 
the  suspicions  he  entertained  was,  that 
although  the  existinc  laws  were  stated  to 
be  insufficient,  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
committee  had  satisfied  themselves  whe- 
ther the  utmost  vigilance  of  government 
had  been  exerted  in  enforcing  them.    On 
the  face  of  the  report  itself,  many  things 
appeared  calculated  to  destroy  its  effect. 
I^t  the  House  advert,  in  the  first  place,  to 
that  passage  in  which  the  most  scrupulous 
tare  might  have  been  expected,  that  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  the  degree 
to  which  treasonable  attempts  had  been 
traced  upwards  in  society.    To  this  point 
public  attention  Ukd  been  naturally  direct- 
ed ;  every  man  was  anxious  to  learn  who- 
and  what  were  the  conspirators ;  but  the 
report,  instead  of  satisfying  this  curiosity, 
merely  informed  them,  that  '<  a  few  only" 
of  the  higher  orders,  or  even  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  were  engaged.    If  the 
committee  had  meant  any  thing  by  these 
expressions,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them 
to  nave  spoken  out,  to  have  declared  their 
meaning   explicitly^   and   not   to    have 
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launched  these  charges,  or  rather  these 
insinuations,  vaguely  and  in  directly,  when 
they  called  upon  the  House  to  pay  down, 
their  constitutional  rights  by  instalmentSp 
to  submit  to  a  gageing  bill  to*day,  to  the 
punishment  of  libel  by  transportation  to-* 
morrow,  and  to  a  total  suspension  of  the 
constitution  on  the  day  after.    Required, 
as  they  were,  to  give  unlimited  credence* 
their  entire  faith,  to   the  accuracy  and 
justness  of  their  report  without  being  per- 
mitted to  know  the  evidence  on  which  the 
committee  had  proceeded  it  was  to  be  la- 
mented that  any  part  of  that  report  slipuld 
be  of  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  nature. 
When  he  considered  the  very  small  extent 
to  which  actual  insurrection  had  gone,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  means  by  which  it 
had  been  proposed  to  maintain  it,  it  did 
appear  marvellous  to  him,  that  twenty-ooe 
hon.  eentlemen  should  upon  such  evidence 
gravely  require  the  assent  of  the  House  to 
the  danger  arising  from  the  absurd  and! 
visionary  speculations  of  the  writer  named 
Spence ;  because  some  foolish  individuab 
who  had  adopted  his  absurd  principles  had 
met  at  Spa-fields  with  a  numerous  body 
of  persons  in  distress,  and  because  it  was 
said  that  a  plan  was  in  agitation  to  proceed 
from  thence  to  pillage  the  bank,  after 
which  their  military  ardour  was  to  lead 
them  a  step  farther,  to  attack  the  Tower, 
and  take  it  by  a  coup  de  main^  without 
having  anv  thing  like  guns,  though  a  man 
had  certamly  oraered  a  few  hundred  pike* 
heads  to  be  made.    But  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  body  could  believe  sucH 
an  absurdity,  as  that  these  persons,  un- 
armed, and  without  a  single  sapper  or  mi- 
ner amongst  them,  were  to  proceed  to  de- 
stroy the  bridges.    Without  having  been 
in  any  of  those  battles  which  had  immor<: 
talized  the  doke  of  Wellington  and  his 
soldiers,  he  did  think  he  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  engineering  to  declare  that 
the  story  was  made  a  little  too  strong  for 
credibility,  when  it  was  said  that  with 
such  means  the  Spenceans  were  to  destroy 
those  immense  piles  of  architecture  which 
connected  both  sides  of  the  river.    It  ap- 
peared that  gentlemen  had  entered  on  toe 
subject  of  the  report  with  a  sort  of  im- 
pression that  there  was  very  great  prac- 
tical danger  all  over  the  country.     He 
would  not  deny  that  the  utmost  vigilance 
was  necessary  to  meet  the  discontent  of 
the  people,  who  were  at  this  moment  in  a 
state  of  unparalleled  distress  from  being 
thrown  out  of  employment  at  the  coodu* 
sion  of  the  war.    There  were  alao,  h^ 
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idtly  bdieTcd,  a  few  inischieTOus  persons 
rillingto  avail  themselves  of  that  discontent 
fbr  their  o«rn  private  and  wicked  purposes. 
Bat  before  new  laws  were  enacted  it  was 
Worth  inquiring  whether  the  constitution, 
as  it  now  stood,  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
Che  evil,  and  whether  the  executive  go- 
vernment was  not  armed  with  adequate 
power/considertng  also  the  civil  and  the 
military  police  at  its  disposal,  to  ward  of  a 
daoger  even  much  greater  than  this  ?     In 
aopport  of  Mi  conclusion  he  need  refer 
dnly  to  the  conduct  of  ministers  them- 
selves, In  order,  to  see  whether  the  danger 
was  real  or  imaginary,  and  the  alarm  pro- 
fessed at  it  genuine  or  pretended.    His 
optnton  was,  at  least,  that  they  wished  to 
make  the  most  of  it ;  for  they  had  advised 
a  farther  prorogation  of  parliament  at  th^ 
latter  end  of  last  November,  when  these 
same  disorderly  meetings    were    taking 
place  in  the  metropolis ;  and  when,  to  use 
file  language  of  the  report,  the  rioters 
^  liad  assumed  the  symbols  of  the  French 
devolution.*'     Tri-colored  flags    seemed 
indeed  to  be  great  engines  with  the  Spen« 
eeans,  and  one  of  their  best    matured 
schemes  was  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  ribands  of  three  colours.    One 
would  have  thought  that  the  wearing  of 
so  visible  a  badge  was  not  the  surest  bond 
of  aoy  criorinal  jcombirtation ;  and  when  he 
iaw  observations  of  this  sort  mixed  up 
trlth  statements  of  a  design  to  blow  up 
bridges,  and  to  take  fortresses,  with  no 
more  ammunition  than  had  been  found  in 
an  old  stocking,  and  which  had  exploded 
therein,  he  could  not  help  regarding  it  as 
rather  a  strange  production,  and  not  likely 
to  obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  credit. 
An  hon.  friend  of  his,  who  always  spoke 
with  great  force  upon  every  subject,  had 
observed,    that  they  ought  not   rashly 
to  despise  doctrines  because  they  were 
absurd,  or  were  entertained  only  by  ob- 
scure persons :  but  it  might  also  be  added, 
that  the  more  absurd  an  opinion  was,  the 
tnore  easy  it  must  be  to  explode  it,  and 
the  shorter  most  be  its  probable  duration. 
Many  were  the  absurdities  which  by  per- 
secution were  forced  into  reputation,  and 
manr  the  men  established  as  martyrs  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  laughing- 
stocks  of  society.    No  doctrine  that  ever 
had  been  promulgated  was  more  likely, 
from  its  monstrous  extravagance,  to  die  a 
natural  death,   than  that  of  taking  away 
inea's  property,  and  doling  ix  out  to  pa- 
rishes for  the  purpose  of  again  equally 
dividini^  it  among  the  communltf  •    But 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 
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even  a  doctrine  as  ridiculous  as  this  might 
possibly  be  magnified  into  importance  by 
persecuting  the  miserable  enthusiasts  who' 
professed  it.    There  was  indeed  another 
class  of  Spenceans,  whose  object  was  pil- 
lage  of  a  less  philosophical    kind,   who 
prowled  about  tne  highways,  and  some- 
times frequented    public  places    in   the 
shape  of  pickpockets,  and  with  regard  to 
whom  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  hand 
them  over  to  his  learned  friend  the  attor- 
i)cy*{?6nenil.    Mr.  Spence,  the  visionary 
author  of  the  new  system,  lived  ^  years 
ago,  and  published  his  opinions  in   the 
most  miserable  prose  that  ever  issued  from 
the  press ;  but  that  they  might  not  lose 
their  effect,  they  had  been  dramatized, 
and  turned  into  poetry,  and  the  person 
who  had  so  metamorphosed  them,  had  had 
his  labours  rewardeci  by  a  pension  !     It 
was  rather  singular  that  the  attorney<gi- 
neral  should  nave   slumbered  over    tl  e 
works  of  the  poetical  gentleman  (the  pre- 
sent poet  laureat),  who,  twenty  years  ago, 
preached  up  in  verse  the  universal  destruc- 
tion of  all  property  and  laws,  the  church, 
the  bishops,  as  useless  lumber,  &c.  whiio 
the  poor  prose  writers  should  be  singled 
out  for  prosecution.    His  argument  was, 
that  if  doctrines  were  dangerous,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  law  for  a  re- 
medy; for  when  had  it  ceased* to  be  a 
crime  to  publish  or  to  utter  sedition  ?    So 
long  as  the  Spenceans  dwelt  on  their  rea* 
ftoning,  he  would  abstain  from  all  inter-* 
ference  with  them,  but  the  provisions  of 
the  S7th  and  S9th  of  the  king  furnished 
ample  security  against  the  danger  of  see- 
ing their  schemes  put  in  execution.     The 
noble  lord  had  greatly  mi&taken  the  law 
as  it  stood,  when  he  supposed  that  the 
last-mentioned  statute  haa  become  inope* 
rative.     He  admitted,   that  if  the  S6th 
could  not  apply  to  attempts  against  the 
person  of  the  Regent,  it  would  be  right  to 
adopt  some  measure  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending it  to  that  point.     With  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  trying  persons  for  treasons 
of  this  particular  kind  under  tlic  statutes 
ofWilliam  and  of  Queen  Anne,  that  difficul- 
ty was 'greatly  removed  by  the'SOth  and 
40th  of  the  king.  Having  now  adverted  to 
the  carelessness  that  appeared  to  him  to 
preside  over  the  report,  he  begged  permis- 
sion to  refer  to  an  insinuation  thrown  out 
by  the  noble  lord,  which  was  Qsuch  worse 
than  a  direct  charge,  but  by  which,  he 
conceived,  he   meant  neither  more  nor 
less   than   that  some  members    of   that 
House,  hi  the  discharge  of  their  public 
(2S) 
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duty,  gave  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  disaffection  of  the  multitude 
out  of  doors.     He  believed  that  one  halfof 
this  insinuation  was  a  blunder ;  for  after 
having  admitted  that  they  had  done  no- 
thing which   could   cause   them    to    be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  their  country,  the 
noble  lord  added  that  such  persons  were 
responsible  for  their  conduct  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man  I    Now  the  result  of  such 
an  insinuation  or  charge  was,  that  if  he 
(Mr.  6.)  in  the  discharge  of  .his  duty, 
adopted  a  particular  line  of  conduct,  and 
if  those  persons  (the  reformers)   out  of 
doors,  chose  to  look  to  him  for  protection 
and  support,  that  he  was  responsible  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  not  for  what 
really  was  his  conduct,  but  for  what  they 
would  wish  it  to  be.    He  would  tell  the 
noble  lord  that  they  who  discharged  their 
duty  were  not  responsible    for  the  acts 
of  other  men.     Such    a  hint   would  be 
received    by   them  with   perfect     indif- 
ference, and  would  pass  innocuous  over 
their  heads.    When  the  power  which  the 
auspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  and 
the  trial  by  jury  would  give  to  any  minis- 
ters, was  considered,  it  would  become  tlie 
House  to  pause  well  before  they  consented 
fo  arm  such  ministers  as  the  present  with 
powers  that  might  be  devoted  to  the  worst 
of  party  purposes.    It  was  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  tbb  measure  did  not  ori- 
ginate in  party  motives,  and  that  its  ob- 
ject, was  to  distract  and  divide  the  politi- 
cal opponents  of  the  present  administra- 
tion.   But  he  would  tell  the  noble  lord 
that  the  hope  was  vain,  fq|  the  attention 
•f  the  people  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
those  salutary  and  necessary  objects,  re- 
trenchment and  reduction,  and  finally  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  bill, 
tlie  noble  lord  would  find  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  got  rid  of,  the  House  would  imme- 
diately take  up  the  last  motion,  that  on 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  from  which  its 
attention  had  been  diverted.    Before  he 
aat  down,  be  could  not  help  saying  a  word 
or  two  on  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  per- 
aons  in  the  Tower.    If  this  act  were  to 
pass,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whe- 
ther they  would  be  tried  or  not ;  but  if  it 
did  not  pass»  he  trusted  that  every  person, 
whether  in  tliat  House  or  oat  or  doors, 
whose  duty  might  cause  him  to  be  con- 
nected with  those  trials,  would  allow  no 
influence  whatever  to  operate  upon  his 
mtndr  in  consequence  of  what  nad  oc- 
curedi  any  morei  than  if  the  names  of 
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those  unfortunate  persons  had  never  been 
mentioned.  With  respect  to  the  bill» 
hoping  that  it  would  prove  to  be  only  in- 
tended to  remedy  some  trifling  defect  in 
the  existing  law,  he  hoped  the  Houae 
would  concur  with  the  noble  lord,  and 
agree  to  its  being  brought  in^  that  ita  aa- 
ture  might  be  fairly  examined. 

Lord  Cochrane  «aid,  that  if  the  people 
of  England  were  to  be  denied  a  trial  by 
their  peers,  if  they  were  to  be  deprived 
of  their  just  rights  under  the  constitution «^ 
on  no  better  grounds  than  those  laid  down 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  he  consi* 
dered  the  course  adopted  to  be  illegal  and 
unfair.    It  was  said  that  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  the  existing  distress,  in  order 
to  bring  forward  plans  for  the  subversion 
if  the  constitution.     He  knew  of  no  plan 
but  that  of  the  Spenceans  which  had  been 
particularly  brought  forward,  and  pressed 
on  public  attention,  at  this  period.    The 
projects  of  those  persons  who  wished  for  a 
reform  in  parliament,  had  been  persevered 
in  for  a  very  long  period,  and  those  who 
supported  them  could  not,  in  fairness,  be 
accused  of  acting  a  part  hostile  to  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country.  If  the  bills  now 
about  to  be  brought  in  should  be  passed 
into  laws,   the  people,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  meeting  peaceably,  as  thev  had 
been  accustomed  to  do,  to  petition  for  re- 
lief from  their  grievances,  would  have  no 
resource  but  an  appeal  to  physical  force — 
which  God  forbid  snould  ever  be  attempted 
in  this  country ;   or  that  tacit  resistance 
which  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
offer,  by  withholding  those  taxes  which  it 
might  be  attempted  to  draw  from  their 
pockets — [Cries  of"  Order*']. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  noble  lord  was 
decidedly  out  of  order.  It  could  never  be 
endured  in  that  House  that  any  member 
should  hold  language  which  went  directly 
to  encourage  the  people  to  disobey  the 
law. 

Lord  Cochrane  declared,  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  his  intention  than  to  ad- 
vise the  MMple  to  offer  any  active  resist- 
ance to  tne  laws.  He  only  wished  them 
to  adopt  the  passive  conduct  of  the  quietest 

nle  in  the  world — the  Quakers.  All 
esired  was,  that  those  supplies  should 
be  kept  from  getting  to  the  throne,  which 
enabled  the  throne  to  subvert  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  Spencean  plans  he 
described  to  be  the  most  absurd  and  the 
most  wicked  that  could  be  imagined,  as 
they  went  not  to  divide,  but  to  confiscate 
property.    He,  however,  considered  the 
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government  to  hare  acted  on  the  Spenoeen 
principlet  in  their  administration,  and  to 
iiaTe  oeprived  the  people  of  their  property 
almost  as  effectually  as  the  Spenoeans 
could  do.  It  would  better  become  minis- 
ters to  endeavour  to  relieve  the  sufferers, 
than  to  subject  them  to  new  pains  and 
penalties,  by  bringing  in  these  bills.  When 
the  distress  was  so  great,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  attornev-general  to  pro* 
ceed  against  all  those  who  expressed  their 
discontent,  it  might  be  very  convenient 
for  ministers  to  have  the  power  of  holding 
in  prison  all  who  became  obnoxious  to 
them ;  but  if  this  power  were  given  to 
them,  the  country  wotild  be  reduced  to  a 
atate  of  degradation,  known  hitherto  but  in 
foreign  lands.  He  could  see  no  reason 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act.  If  thin  measure  were  resbrted  to,  the 
situation  of  this  country  would  be  worsethan 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  which,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  so  much  had  been  said,  as  in« 
atead  ofonedespot,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  6fty,  or  five 
hundred,  or  a  thousand.  They  would  be 
In  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  police  of  this  country  was  now 
pretty  well  known.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  pause  before  they  gave  ministers 
the  powers  they  demanded,  as  he  denied 
that  any  serious  disaffection  bad  been 
taMmifested.  What  had  as  vet  transpired, 
he  was  of  opinion,  appeared  to  be  no  more 
than  the  result  of  momentary  irritation. 
Instead  of  bringing  in  these  bills,  he 
thought  the  best  way  of  quieting  the 
people  would  be  to  abolish  all  sinecure 
places,  to  reduce  the  military  establish- 
ments, and  to  give  them  a  fair  representa- 
tion in  parliament. 

• 

Mr.  Canning  rose  and  said  :— 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  Sir,  that  no 
creed  is  so  extravagant  as  the  creed  of 
tmbelief  ;-*that  those  who  are  the  most  in- 
credulous themselves  are  apt  to  draw  most 
largely  on  the  credulity  of  others :  but 
3Mver  in  mv  life  have  I  seen  this  so  strongly 
exemplified  as  in  the  present  debate  by  the 
argument  of  some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  They  utterly  disbelieve  all 
that  has  been  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Secret  Committee,— a  Committee 
comprehending  friends  of  their  own  who 
were  unanimous  in  giving  their  sanction 
to  that  Report :  and  they  call  upon  the 
House,  insiead  of  placing  credit  in  the 
report  so  framed  and  so  saoctioned,  to 
Mopt  the  tstnmgaot  fiction— that  all  the 


matter  of  the  report  was~a  plo)  invented 
by  Ministers. 

The  object  ofthis  ingenious  and  diabolical 
invention,  it  seems,  was  to  defeat  the  efforts 
of  the  mighty  phalanx  which  is  combined 
to  investigate  our  conduct,  and  drive  us 
from  our  seats.    And  for  this  purpose  we 
have,  it  is  supposed,  gone  tnrough  the 
following  elaborate  but  compendious  sys- 
tem of  operations.    We  have  first  devised 
or  resuscitated  a  set  of  extravagant  and  per- 
nicious principles,  hostile  alike  to  the  peace 
of  nations  and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
which  we  have  caused  to  be  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  and  particularly 
throughout  the  distressed  and  suffering 
parts  of  it.  We  have  next  selected  a  certain 
number  of  desperate  but  trustworthy  in- 
cendiaries to  act  upon  these  principles,  to 
the  full  extent  of  direct  physical  resistance 
and  rebellion— risking  their  own  lives,  but 
keeping  our  counsel  all  the  time.    Next, 
so  secure  have  we  felt  in  the  framing  and 
jointing  of  our  conspiracy  against  ourselves, 
—40  confident  that  nothing  would  appear 
that  should  betray  the  secret  of  its  fabrica- 
tion,*-thatwe  have  ventured  to  submit  it  Co 
the  inspection  of  a  Secret  Committee,  com- 
posed, as  1  have  stated,  and  as  we  all  know 
that  Committee  to  have  been ;  and  so  en* 
tirely  has  the  event  justified  our  confidence, 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  procure  a 
Report — an    unanimous    Report— from 
that  Committee,  affirming  the  existence  of 
the  plot,  but  without  a  hmt  at  the  suspi- 
ciousneM  of  its  origin.    Why,  Sir,  all  tnis 
sounds  very  foolish :  and  it  is  so.    But  it 
is  the  creed,  real  or  pretended,  of  those 
who  say  that  the  plot  is  the  plot  of  Minis- 
ters :  and  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  ordinary 
course  of  those  who  hardily  deny  what,  ac- 
cording to  ail  fair  rules  of  evidence,  they 
cannot  avoid  believing,  to  take  refuge  in 
some  extravagant  hypothesis,  by  which,  the 
most  implicit  credulity  would  be  staggered. 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the 
Government  are  held  responsible  for  the 
plot,  and  another  charge  which  we  are 
required  to  answer.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
extraordinary  that,  as  appears  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  Government 
haa  information  of  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  are  the  subject  of  it,  in  the  month 
ofNovember; — and  that  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  information,  they  advised  the 
Prince  Regent  to  prorogue  the  Parlia- 
ment till  January.  What  is  there  extraor^ 
dinary  in  this  ?  Though  certain  drcum- 
atanoes  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
Report,  bad  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
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Ministers  in  the  rapnth  ,of  N^vemlier; 
yet  does  it  appear  that  at  th^t  period  the 
oesigoB  of  the  conspirators  wore  that 
alarming  aspect  which  they  assumed  in 
subsequent  stages  ?  .Does  it  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  Report,  that  up  to  the  first,  or 
even  the  second  Meeting. at  Spa-fields, 
Ministers  tiad  reason  to  believe  that 
those  who  took  the  qioit  prominent  part 
at  those  Meetings,  w^re  engaged  in  a 
pjan  for*  the  subversion  of  the  state  ?  For 
aught  that  was  //len  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Government,  the  real  plotters 
and  leaders  ai  tbe  conspiracy  might,  then 
have  been  as  little  prepared  to  attempt 
ftQ  insurrection,  as  that  unhappy  man 
whose  petition  has  this  day  bee.n  laid  on 
the  table;*  aod  who,  it  should  seem, 
mounted  the  temporary  rostrum  prepared 
for  him,  in  the  innocence  and  vanity  of 
bis  lusart ;  and  only  intending  to  make  a 
^plasht  unconsciously  forwarded  the  views 
<»f  rebellion. 

.  The  members  of  the  Government,  like 
every  other  iodividual  in  the  nation,  could' 
pot  but  know  that  a  very  str<Mig  and  alarm- 
ing inquietude  and  agitation  had  been  ex- 
cited in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the 
country.  They  knew  that  in  a  time  of  pub- 
lic distress  certain  classes  of  tbe  people  were 
liable  to  be  operated  upon  by  designing 
men  in  a  way  likely  to  lead  to  much  prac- 
tical mi.^chief,  and  to  the  misery  and  ruin 
of  those  who  were  led  astray.  They  knew 
these  things;  but  with  such  knowledge, 
would  it  have  been  wise  to  call  tbe 
llembers  of  this  and  the  other  House 
df  PaHiament  (compoeiog  SO  consider- 
able a  part  of  the  resident  gentry  of  the 
country),  fronf  tlieir  homes,  wheire  it 
might  reasonably  be  hoped  that  their 
presence  would  tend  most  effectually  to 
check  the  practices  of  the  disaffected, 
and  to  watch  over  and  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  suffering  and  honest  classes 
of  the  community  ? 

Undoubtedly,  even  after  a&irs  began  to 
assume  a  more  serious  aspect, — after  infor- 
mation had  been  received  by  the  Govern* 
ment,  which  cast  back  upon  the  meetings 
in  Spa-fields  a  deeper  shade  of  criminality 
than  had  been  originally  supposed  to  be- 
long to  them,—- there  was  a  great  reluctance 
on  tbe  part  of  Ministers  ta  bring  tlie  mat- 
ter under  the  cognizunce  of  Parliament ; — 
at  leaat  until  it  had  been  ascertained  whether 
tbe  existing  laws  were  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  mischief.    1  ana  indeed  aarprised 
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that  there  should  be  a  dispositioa  to  attri- 
bute to  us  as  a  crime  this  reluctance  to  come 
to  Parliament  for  extraordinary  powers^ 
When  it  was  seen  that  bad  mea  were  la^ 
bouring  to  graft  sedition  on  distress^  tQ 
stimulate  want  to  rebellion,  and  to  mak^ 
public  calamity  subservient  to  proceeding! 
dangerous  to  tbe  State— to  come  to  Par- 
liament for  extraordinary  powers  was  oui^ 
duty— ft  painful  duty  though  aif  indispen* 
sable  one ;  but  we  take  no  blame  to  our- 
selves for  having  waited,  in  the  first  ini 
stance,  a  reasonable  time,  till  other  means 
for  averting  the  evil  bfid  been  tried  and 
IquQd  insufficient. 

The  honourable  gentlemen  indeed^ 
olnect  even  now  to  our  taking  into  con-* 
sideration.  the  propositions  which  lire 
brought  before  us,  till  it  shall  have  boea 
first  solemnly  decided  by  the  House  tba$ 
the  laws  already  in  force  are  not  equa) 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Sure^ 
ly,  Sir,  this  would  be  to  interpose  unne^ 
cessary  delay  in  our  proceedings.  Tii^ 
House  will  practically  decide  on  thai 
Question  this  night  in  deciding  on  mj 
noble  friend's  *  Motion.  If  tbe  House 
are  of  opinion  that  the  present  laws  are 
sufficient,  of  course  they  will  reject  the 
Motion,  and  thus  declare  new  ones  t^ 
be  unnecessary.  I  see  no  advantage  ia 
submitting  to  the  House  an  abstract  Re^ 
solution  that  the  laws  now  in  force  are 
inadequate    to   the    suppression    of  the 

f)re8ent  mischief.  The  proposal  of  .new 
aws  shows  this  to  be  the  oiMnion  of 
the  Government,— the  Hepert  qpen  your 
table  proQouncca  it  as  the  opinio|i  of  your 
Committee.  Those  who  hold  the  opposite 
opinion*  will  of  course  mark  their  dissent 
from  the  Committee,  and  their  distrust  c^ 
the  Government,  by  voting  against  the  pre- 
sent Motfon. 

One  honourable  geotlemans  while  he 
objects  to  the  measures  proposed  for  meetf 
ing  the  danger»  does  not  go  so  fiir  as  some 
others  have  done,— to  de^y  the  exbtence 
of  the  danger  itself;  but  he  is  very  angry 
with  the  Report  for  not  defining  the  ex* 
tent  of  it.  But  the  hon«  gentleman  has 
fallen  into  a  similar  error :  for,  admittioff, 
as  he  does,  the  danger  to  be  great,  I  watch* 
ed  in  vain  through  the  whole  course  of  hip 
speech)  to  hear  him  set  limits  to  ita  mag* 
Ditude,  and  define  that  line  of  demarcation 
which  separates  his  own  opinions  from 
those  of  iua  friends  in  the  Committee.** 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  danger  .'—Wlqb 
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Sir,  the  daiifrer  to  ba  apprebended  U  not 
to  be  defined  in  one  wora.  It  is  rebellion ; 
but  not  rebellion  only;  it  is  treason; 
but  not  treason  merely;  it  is  confisca- 
tion V  but  Dot  confiscation  wiihiii  such 
bounds  as  have  been  usually  applied  to  it 
in  the  changes  of  Dynasties,  or  the  Re* 
volutions  of  States ; — it  is  an  aggregate 
of  all  these  evils ;  it  is  all  that  drei^ful 
variety  o(  sorrow  and  of  sufiering  which 
must  follow  the  extinction  of  loyaltyt 
morality,  and  religion ;  which  must  follow 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  designs  tend- 
jng  not  ooly  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
of  England,  but  to  overthrow  the  whole 
frame  of  society.  Such  is  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  danger  which  would  attend 
the  success  of  the  projects  developed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

But  these  projects  are  said  to  be  vision* 
ary;  they  would  never  have  been  of  import- 
ance,it  is  affirmed,  had  theynotbeen  brought 
into  notice  by  persecution.  Persecution  1 
^-»Does  this  character  belong  to  the  pro- 
oeediogs  instituted  against  those  who  had 
•et  out  on  their  career  in  opposition  to 
all  law ;  and  who,  in  their  secret  cabals, 
and  midnight  counsels,  and  mid-day  bar 
rangues,  have  been  noting  for  destruction 
every  individual,  and  every  class  of  indivi- 
duals, which  may  stand  in  tlieir  way  I  But 
the  schemes  of  these  persons  are  vi* 
aionary.— I  admit  it...«.They  have  kin  by 
these  twenty  years  without  being  found 
to  produce  mischief.— Be  it  so* — The 
doctrines  when  dormant  may  be  harmless 
enough ;  and  their  intrinsic  absurdity  may 
make  it  appear  incredible  that  they  should 
ever  be  called  up  into  action.  But  when 
this  incredible  resurrection  actually  takes 
place ;  when  the  vi>tariefl  of  these  doc* 
trines  actually  go  forth  armed,  to  exert 
physical  strength  in  furtherance  of  them ; 
then  it  is  that  I  think  it  time  to  be  on  my 
guard,  not  against  the  accomplishment  oi 
tlieir  plans  (that  is,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve, unpracticable),  but  against  the  mta- 
chiefii  whkh  must  attend  the  attempt  to 
accomplish  them  by  force. 

I  do  not  impute  to  the  Spenceans  that 
they  really  wish  to  partition  the  whole 
property  of  the  kingdom ;— that  they 
woiild  carry  into  e&ct  their  scheme 
for  an  agrarkin  division  of  ]aod.-f«No ; 
but  I  sincerely  believe  (and  all  history 
teaches  that  the  opinion  is  not  unfounded ), 
that  they  would  labour  bard  to  accom- 
plish the  noliation  of  its  prcaeat  possea^ 
aonk— In  Rome  schemes  of  agrarian  divi- 
sion were  often  biought  forvard|  and 


always  found  partisans.  Ne^  man  ever  ap^ 
prehended  from  them  an  actual  division 
of  all  landed  estates ;  but  every  man  knew 
and  saw  that  they  furnished  matter  for 
seditions  which  shook  the  security  of  the 
state  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  to 
their  foundation. 

As  to  the  wild  theories  of  Parliameo- 
tary  Reform,  propagated  with  so  much  in« 
dustrv  throughout  the  Country,  I  am  rer 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  any  laborious 
argument,  by  (he  unexpected  and  almost 
unqualified  concurrence  of  some  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  me  in  this  debate.  They 
have  declared  their  opinion,  that  if  these 
plans  were  carried  into  effect,  they  must 
lead  to  confusion  and  ruin.  I  need  ooly  ai^ 
therefore, — is  there  nothing  alarming  in 
plans  which  gentlemen,  who  make  it  their 
boast  to  be  hq  exclusively  friendly  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  think  likely  to  be 
as  ruinous  if  they  are  reduced  to  practice^ 
as  they  are  absurd  in  theory  ?  Does  such 
A  danger  require  no  vigilance,  —  justify 
no  apprehension,  —  call  for  no  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  legislative  authoritieaof 
the  state — to  meet  and  put  dowoi  not  the 
opinions  themselves  (an  old  and  idle  fal- 
lacy) but  the  practical  assertion  of  those 
opinions? — It  is  to  check  evib  so  alann- 
ing :  it  is  in  inercy  to  those  who  are  eiv 
gaged  in  such  designs,  that  the  measures 
now  called  for  are  required  ^n  the  hope 
that  they  VMiy  cut  short  the  mischief  in 
its  career,  recall  the  wavering,  restrain  the 
half-re$olved|  and  avert,  even  in  the  oaae 
of  the  guilty  deluders  themselves,  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  tho  last  eifr- 
tremity  of  punishment. 

It  is  not  desired  of  the  House  that  it 
should  enable  Ministers  to  wield  at  their 
pleasure  an  unconstitutional  authority;  an 
authority  with  which,  any  man  wbo  could 
wish  wantonlv  to  possess  it,  must  be  ut- 
terly unworthy  to  be  entrusted.  The 
Executive  Government  do  not  ask  far 
these  additional  powers  as  a  boon  (God 
knows  they  are  no  object  of  desire)  ;  but 
for  the  due  discharge  of  an  embarras- 
sing and  distressing  duty,  we  feel  bound 
to  receive  them  as  a  trust— -to  support 
them  as  a  burthen,  which  we  shall  most 
unwillingly  carry,  and  shall  moat  gladly 
lay  down.  We  ask  them-^we  will  ac- 
cept them--H>nly  for  the  conservation 
of  the  public  safety.  At  our  own  sug- 
gestion the  duration  of  the  most  oner- 
ous and  delicate  part  of  this  trust,  is  to 
be  limited  to  a  period  during  which  it 
will  be  exercised  under  the  immediate 
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observation  of  Parliament.  Does  this 
look  as  if  our  ap(>Iication  had  in  vievr  any 
object  which  we  fear  to  describe? 

It  has  been  asserted,  however^  that 
Ministers  call  for  these  powers  the 
better  to  enable  theoi  to  make  war  against 
the  people.  We  repel  the  accusation 
iirith  disdain.  We  ask  them  for  the  peo- 
ple—for the  protection  of  that  sound  and 
aober  roajoriu  of  the  nation — ^for  that  bulk 
and  body  of  the  community  which  are 
truly  and  legitimately  ikt  pecjile.  How  , 
few  I  how  very  few,  among  tne  millions  { 
that  make  up  that  aggregate,  will  ever 
be  subject  to  the  operation  of  these 
laws?  But  these  laws  are  ncTertheless 
necessary  (in  our  consciences  we  believe 
them  to  be  so)  to  protect  the  many  against 
the  few,  who  fail  not  to  make  up  in  violence 
vhat  they  want  in  numbers. 

Forletus  not  be  imposed  upon,  Sir,  by  the 
trite  and  futile  argument  that  our  would-be 
reformers  and  revolutionists  are  but  few  in 
number.  This  may  be,  and  it  will  be,  a  con« 
solatton  when  the  attempt  shall  have  been 
suppressed ;  but  it  is  no  security  against  its 
success,  if  we  omit  to  take  vigorous  mea- 
smres  for  its  suppression.  Experience  is 
an  the  other  way.  When  was  a  Revolu- 
tion effected  in  any  State  but  by  an  active 
and  enterprising  minority  ?  If  ancient 
times  were  barren  of  exaoiples,  has  not 
the  histoiT'of  the  last  five  and  twenty 
•years  sumciently  proved  that  the  disaf- 
fected are  not  to  be  despised  because 
their  number  is  not  preponderating  ? 
Can  it  be  forgotten  how  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  French  Revolution  the  world 
has  seen  sanguinary  minorities  riding  in 
blood  over  tne  necks  of  their  prostrate 
countrymen  ? 

As  little  should  we  lay  to  our  souls 
the  flattering  hope  that  the  bare  absur- 
dity,«-the  monstroosness  of  any  doc- 
trine is  a  sufficient  security  against  the 
attempt  to  reduce  it  into  practice.  The 
same  French  Revolution,  in  which  the 
blood-stained  few  were  seen  triumphant 
over  the  subdued  and  trembling  many, 
exhibits  abundant  instances  of  absurd  and 
incredible  theories,  reduced  into  tremen- 
dous practice.  When  atheism  was  profess- 
ed in  France  as  a  faith,*-when  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  National  Assembly  that 
*|  death  was  an  eternal  sleep,**  —  who  be- 
lieved that  such  impious  atisordity  could 
flourish  ?— Who  would  not  have  held  up 
his  hands  in  astonishmenty  at  the  folly 
which  feared  that  the  professors  of 
such  opiniops  could  make  proselytes?— 
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But  what  followed?  Proselvtes  tnere 
made ;  and  a  great  nation  robbed  of  its 
religion  and  its  morality,  was  thus  stripped 
of  the  armour  and  of  the  sliield  which 
might  have  protected  her  from  anarchy 
and  desolation.  The  **  sovereignty  of 
the  people*'  was  preached  up  not  as  a 
doctrine  of  abstract  theory  only,  but  as  a 
principle  and  ground  of  practical  political 
experiment.  Wise  and  experienced  men 
smiled  at  the  gross  delusion.  They 
apprehended  little  from  the  attempt  to 
act  upon  it.  But  again  what  followed  ?— 
On  behalf  of  the  '<  sovereign  people,*'  and 
in  their  name,  France  saw  the  whole  of 
the  upper  orders  of  society  swept  from  the 
face  of^the  earth ;— tbat,earth  deluged  with 
the  best  blood  of  the  nation ;  and  crimes 
followed  by  crimes,  in  a  long  train  of  hor* 
rors,  which  ended  at  last  in  an  over« 
whelming  but  com|>aratively  salutary  des- 
potism. 

But  still  it  seems  there  is  no  great 
danger  in  our  case ;  for  our  pliilosophers 
want  influence,  and  our  desperate  revolu* 
tionists  want  leaders:  nothing  has  yet 
appeared  among  them  but  what  is  insig- 
nificant and  obscure.  Let  us  not  rely  too 
confidently  on  this  ground  of  security. 
First  of  all,  names  will  be  used,— names  are 
used,— without  the  consent  of  their  owners, 
to  give  to  the  mass  of  the  dissffected  the 
confidence  which  arises  from  believing 
themselves  to  be  highly  countenanced,  and 
ably  led.  Next,  although  we  do  not  know 
that  any  man  now  exists  who  has  deli- 
berately taken  the  resolution  to  come 
forward  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  conspirators;  we  must  remember  that 
circumstances  make  men.  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  Robespierre  had  firom  infancy 
contemplated  the  bad  eminence  to  which  he 
attainea?— Assuredly,  no.— A  disposition 
so  fiend-like  never  came  from  the  hands 
of  nature ;  or  if  the  principle  of  it  were 
implanted  in  the  heart,  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  alone  could  have  fostered  and 
stimulated  it  into  action.  Rohespiere 
grew  from  crime  to  crime,  and  became 
ffradually  familiarized  with  blood.  He 
{earned  lessons  of  atrocity  from  com- 
panions over  whom  his  superior  energy 
enabled  him  to  gain  ascendancy  and  con- 
troul.  And  thus  it  always  is  that  bad  men 
reciprocally  corrupt  each  other,  till  the 
aggregate  of  wickedness  to  which  their 
minds  are  finally  made  up,  is  such  as  would, 
at  the  first  moment  of  their  outset,  have 
startled  the  fiercest  mint  and  the 
imagioation  among  them* 
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1  do  Tiot  say,  therefore,  that  any  man   of  mere  ne^atwn^  to  God.     It  was  left 


now  exutfl,  forroed^  and  trained,  and  dis- 
ciplined, to  take  the  lead  in  the  mischiey- 
ous  and  malignant  plans  which  are  in 
agitation^  but  I  do  say  that  the  training 
by  which  such  men  are  to  be  formed,  is  in 
progress,  and  is  well  adapted  to  its  end. 
The  6rst  object  is  to  eradicate  all  sense 
of  religion.    Respect  for  religion  once 


eradicated,— the  name  of  God  once  erased    not  be  fulfilled. 


for  the  reformers  of  modern  times  to 
endeavour  to  strip  the  mind  of  all  rever-» 
eoce  for  the  Deity,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  man  to  become  a  mere  instrument  of 
ruin,<-m  remorseless  agent  of  evil. 

The  discipline  I  have  said,  is  well  suited 
to  its  purposes ;  it  is  our  business  to  take 
care  uiat  the  purposes  themselves  shall 


from  the  human  heart, — it  is  easy  to  nour 
into  a  heart  so  void,  a  spirit  of  hatred  to- 
wards its  fellow  creatures.    That  this  ope« 
ration  is  diligently  carrying  on,  will  not 
be  doubted  by  any  man  who  has  read  but 
A  tenth  part  o(  the  publications  circulated 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  a  devilish 
aeal,  for  the  destruction  of  that  religious 
belief  which  is  the  best  guard  of  all  human 
virtue,  the  best  consolation  of  all  human 
misery.    These  publications  meet  the  eye 
in  all  quarters,  wherever  there  is  distress 
to  be  aggravated,  or  discontent  to  be  in- 
flamed.   In  the  nightly  councils  of  the 
disaffected  the  discussions  upon  political 
subjects  are  interspersed  witn  digressions 
into  impiety ;  the  overthrow  of  the  State 
being  settled,  that  of  the  religious  Estab- 
lishments of  the  Country  is  next  taken  into 
consideration;  and  the  sportive  relaxation 
of  rebellion  is  in  blasphemy. 

If  then,  the  Government  demands  extra- 
ordinary powers,  I  ask,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  these  or  are  they  not,  extraordinary 
times?  Have  we— has  England — ever 
seen  the  like  before  ? — We  have  had  our 
share  in  this  Country  of  every  species  of 
political  dissension  ;--disputed  titles  to  the 
erown  s-^-disputed  rights  in  the  people ; — 
invasions; — rebellions ;— the  struggles  of 
rival  dynasties  ;^-and  civil  wars  DOth  of 
politics  and  of  religion.  But  in  all  our 
Tarieties  of  agitation  and  convulsion,  were 
we  ever  exposed  to  such  pests  as  these  of 
the  present  day  ?  In  our  civil  wars,  there 
was  enough  of  violence  and  of  blood.  But 

Erinciple  was  opposed  to  principle,  and 
onest  and  upright  men  might  be  round  on 
either  side.  Republicanism  was  opposed  to 
monarchy,  and  Aionsrchy  was  overthrown. 
But  the  overthrow  of  Monarchy  was  not 
effected  for  the  sake  of  throwing  all  Go- 
vernment into  confusion  :  they  destroyed 
not  in  thoee  days  for  the  saJce  of  destruc- 
tion alone*  In  religion,  IndependencY  was 
opposed  to  Episcopacy,  and  Indepenoency 
triumphed,  but  it  was  stDl  for  tome  form 
of  religion  that  the  contest  was  carried  on : 
it  was  not  for  the  destruction  of  all  reli- 
gious principle ;  it  was  not  the  opposition 


Sir,  the  same  sense  of  duty  which  baa 
now  caused  ministers  to  apply  for  these 
Bills,  would  cause  them  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  still  greater  powers,  if  they  should 
become  necessary;  but  chose  which  we  have 
asked,  we  are  satisfied  will  prove  sufficient, 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  only  ne« 
cessary  to  check  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
affected for  a  season,  in  order  that  tho 
sound  part  of  the  nation  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  and   to  array  them- 
selves,— that  the  first  passive  impressions 
of  alarm  may  be  converted  into  deter- 
mined  confidence,   and  zealous   action. 
The  nation  is  sound  at  heart :  and  when 
once  apprized  of  the  nature  of  the  danger, 
and  secure  in  the  vigilance  of  the  govern- 
ment; we  can  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  co-operate  with  the  government,  and 
that  sucn  co-operation  will  be  effectual 
for  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  all  that  thev  hold  dear* 

Two  of  the  four  proposed  laws  are  almost 
generally  approved.  The  third  is  not 
wholly  objected  to,  though  gentlemen 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  criti- 
cbing  it  in  its  passage  through  the  House. 
It  is  only  the  fourth^-the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Cofiiti^— >that  incurs  the  un- 
qualified disapprobation  of  some  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

The  Committee  has  declared,  that  the 
ordinary  powers  given  •  to  the  Executive 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  crisis.  If  new  powers 
are  denied  to  them.  Ministers  will  be 
left  to  combat  with  comparatively  less* 
effect,  the  growing  boldness  of  sedition, 
encouraged  and  innamed  by  the  rejection 
of  these  propositions.  It  is  the  jomt  ob- 
ligation of  Ministers  and  of  Parliament  to 
preserve  the  Constitution.  Ministers  have 
done  all  that  it  was  for  them  to  do:  what 
remains  is  in  the  hands  of  this  House ; 
and  it  is  for  the  House  to  say,  whether 
or  not  the  Constitution  shall  be  guarded 
by  those  new  outworks  which  the  perils  of 
the  times  have  rendered  neceiiary,  against 
the  assaults  of  furious  and  desperate  men ; 
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appointed  to  inquire  into  these  ploU,  it 
would  sarely  be  allowed  that  there  waa 
DO  sufficient  reason  for  hurrying  such  a 
bill  through  the  House  in  one  or  two 
days.  He  wished  the  House  to  under- 
stand that  the  petitioners  equally  disap- 
proved of  the  other  measures  embraced 
in  the  little  despotic  code  which  the  noble 
lord  had  last  night  bronght  before  the 
House,  although  they  had  finally  fixed 
their  eye  on  that  part  of  it  which  related 
to  the  suspension  of  the  most  distinctive 
and  best  rights  of  Englishmen.  —  He 
moved  that  the  petition  be  brought  up. 

Lord  Cochrane  said  that,  with  respect  to 
order  and  propriety,  nothing  could  exceed 
what  had  been  manifested  at  the  West- 
minster -meeting  that  day ;— the  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  was  on 
that  occasion  every  way  unimpeachable, 
and  he  had  never  witnessed  any  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Westminster  which  waa 
not  conducted  with  regularity  aiid  pro- 
priety.  With  regard  to  the  aubject  of  the 
petition,  he  must  say,  that  out  of  the 
House  there  was  no  diversity  of  cpinion 
as  to  the  intention  of  a  measure  origi- 
nating in  that  feeling  which  was  attempted 
to  be  excited  by  bis  majesty's  ministers 
—a  feeling,  however,  which  would  not 
influence  the  people.     He  hoped  and 
trusted  the  measure  would  fail  in  pro- 
ducing that  effect  which  his  majesty *8  mi- 
nisters anticipated,  namely,  the  prevent- 
ing the  people  from  giving  free  expres- 
sion to  their  sentiments.     If  any  thing 
more  than  an  other  would  induce  the 
people   to   express   themselves    in    the 
strongest  manner,  it  was.  a  suspension 
like  this^  founded  on  a  report,  witliout 
the  slightest  evidence  to  support  its  state- 
ments ;  for  in  all  former  cases  some  evi- 
dence had  been  stated— 'the  two  last  re- 
ports he  believed  were  accompanied  by 
some  evidence.    Being  denied  every  a\:- 
cess  to  the  evidence  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee^  he  did  not  see  how  the  House 
could  oome  to  any  decision  on  it.    With- 
out imputing  any  undue  influence  or  any 
interested  motives  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  (and  he  waa  aony  to  say»  the 
public  mind  was  imi>reaaed  with  such  an 
unfiivourable  idea),  he  hoped  be  might 
say  thus  much  without  any  impropriety, 
that  all  men  were  capable  of  being  de- 
ceived by  ex-parte  eviaence.    And  when 
he  knew  that  this  ex-parte  evidence  waa 
pot  into  the  gfeea  beg  bv  those  very  per- 
sons who  were  intere^ed  in  creating  the 
ahriDi  by  chose  who  were  iotereated  io 


'  had  lost  with  the  country.  With  respect 
to  triennial  parliaments,  he  thought,  how- 
ever specious  in  theory,  they  would  be 
found  of  no  benefit  whatever  in  practice. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  be  de- 
terred by  any  popular  clamour  from 
coming  to  such  a  decision  on  this  subject 
as  in  their  judgment  they  might  think 
most  •  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire.     • 

JVlr.  Serjeant  Ondow  approved  of  the 
petition  in  so  far  as  regarded  retrench- 
ment, but  not  in  so  far  as  it  called  on  the 
House  to  go  into  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  an  inquiry  into  the  reform  of 
the  constitution  of  the  House.  He  never 
would  give  his  consent  to  the  House  going 
into  any  such  committee  till  he  saw  some 
plan  of  reform  to  which  he  could  give  his 
assent.  He  had  paid  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  reform,  but  he  had  hitherto 
aeen  no  plan  of  reform  which  was  not 
fraught  with  danger  ttf  the  liberties  of  the 
country* 

Mr.  Bermet  presented  a  petition  from 
dhurdi-Stretton,  Salop,  in  favour  of  re- 
form. He  did  not  support  the  doctrine 
of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
frage, but  he  would  not  contend  tliat  no- 
body else  should.  The  spirit  of  the  con- 
Btitution  allowed  differences  of  opinion. 
Let  that  which  was  good  be  defended, 
and  that  whieh  was  wrong  be  defeated 
by  argument.  The  report  of  the  secret 
committee  threw  calumnies '^on  the  people 
of  England.  He  would  say,  that  a  more 
loyal  body  did  not  exist  than  the  people 
of  the  place  whence  this  petition  came* 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Westminster  Petition  respect- 
ing THE  Suspension  op  the  Haeeas 
Corpus  Act.]  Sir  F.  Burdett  rose  for 
the  onrpose  of  presenting  a  petition  which 
had  Deen  agreed  to  at  a  numerous  meetine 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  held 
this  day  in  Palace-yard,  against  tlie  Bill 
for  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
aet.  He  trusted  that  if  time  were  given, 
petitions  to  the  same  efiect  would  be  pre- 
aented  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  he  took  that  opportunity  to  protest 
asainst  the  indecent  and  illegal  way  in 
wnich  it  was  intended  to  pass  this  measure 
through  the  House.  When  it  was  consi- 
dered that  three  months  had  elapsed 
aince  the  time  when  this  conspiracy  was 
aaid  to  have  been  discovered ;  that  it  was 
three  weeks  smoe  the  commUtee  had  been 
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die  oonlUNiftnee  of  all  exitljog  abnie^  in 
oppofiof  all  retreneboient»  and  the  re« 
form  of  all  that  corrupt  influence  whereby 
vembete  were  returned  to  that  Houte» 
he  ttought  it  could  not  be  too  much  dia* 
Imated;  and  be  wat  convinced  he  was 
not  ^oing  €00  far,  when  he  said»  that  the 
opioion  excited  by  the  report  without  the 
wdla  of  the  Houaoy  waa  not  fiirourable  to 
the  decision  of  the  committee.    Hoi  for 
hia  part,  knew  of  no  iodiriduala  deairous 
of  subverting  any  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country.    Whether  the  Suspension 
JBiU  passed  or  not,  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ferenoa  to  him:  he  should  never  abstain 
ll^om  going  into  any  meetings  or  soeietiaa 
whenever  he  thought  proper  to  do  ao. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Union  Club, 
«nd  though  he  waa  a  member  of  the 
Hampden  Club,  he  had  only  attended  it 
once,  when  there  were  only  three  mem* 
bers  piesent^  But  he  should  never  ab- 
stain from  going  to  any  of  those  meet- 
ings: he  should  go  to  meet  any  number 
of  his  GOnstitoenta  at  any  time  without 
being  deterred  by  the  fear  of  dungeons 
or  chains,  whether  the  bill  passed  or  not. 
He  had  said  recently  in  the  House,  that 
the  people  had  no  recourse  but  to  refuse 
to  pay  taxes.     This  sentiment  had  met 
with  the  displeasure  of  the  House ;  but 
when  he  saw  on  the  records  of  the  Hoose, 
io  what  he  was  entitled  to  say  were  better 
times  than  the  present,  that  the  members 
bad  often  felt  if  their  duty  when  they  op- 
.posed  the  measures  attempted  bv  mi- 
DisfesTs,  to  do  so  by  withholding  all  sup- 
plies $  and  when  he  saw,  that  io  our  times 
the  Hoose.  bad  relinquished  that  salutary 
pra0tioe»  ho  did  not  think  there  was  any 
impropriety  in  stating,  that  the  House 
having  rehnouished  the  power  of  wilh- 
hotding  supipiies,  it  had  reverted  to  those 
by  whom  ther  wece  delegated.    He  en- 
treated the  House  to  pnuse  before  they 
{proceeded  to  make  a  change  in  the  coa- 
atitution,  greater  Ihr  than  that  which  they 
imputed  to  reformers :  for  no  change  in 
the  constitutioa  eonid  be  greater  than  a 
auapension  of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
witkoot  any  aif  ument  to  prove  the  neces- 
aity  of  it.     Whether  the'  perwd  of  the 
suspension  waa  long  ot  short— whether  it 
wasmerdy  intend^  to  produce  an  alarm 
Of  iueh  a  kind  as  to  induce  men  to  rally 
round   bis   majesty's   ministers,   though 
tb^  Mgbt  not  iotead  to  act  on  the  sus- 
,  pension,  he  should  hold  it  to  be  his  duty, 
on  every  oocasion,  to  enter  hb  prelMt 
igiinsi  so  aaad,  and  ao  wiohed  a  BMas«re« 


Mr.  LoMg  WJkJe^  said,  that  he  hed 
never  founa  ono  person  of  respectability, 
in  the  country,  who  was  not  impressed 
with  the  danger  to  the  constitution,  from' 
the  mischievous  principles  so  industriously 
disseminated  among  ine  working  dassee 
at  the  present  owmeot.  He  had  a  pretty 
extensive  circle  of  ac^uaintanoe,  and  he 
knew  no  person  who  did  not  entertain  thia 
opinion.  He  believed,  that  if  the  sense 
of  the  country  were  to  he  taken  on  th^ 
necessity  of  a  suspension  of  the  Habeat 
Corpus  act,  the  petitiona  alluded  to  by  the 
hen.  baronet,  would  be  met  by  eomitev 
petitions  from  nearly  the  whote  of  the 
more  respectable  part  of  soctely. 

Sir  h\  Burdm  aaid,  that  if,  according  to 
the  hon.  gentlpnian,  there  waa  but  one 
sentiment  entertained  by  the  geatlemen  of 
Enghiod  on  the  subject  whkh  now  ooeu* 
pied  the  atlentioo  of  the  House^  he  trusted 
they  would  meet,  that  parliament  ought 
know  it.    He  should  slways  bow  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  {>eople  of 
finghmd,  however  diiiereiit  their  seiiti* 
meats  might  be  from  his  own.     What  he 
complained  of  was  the  attempt  to  supprem 
the  voice  of  the  people.    He  was  asto* 
nished  that  those  gentlemen  who,  from 
their  rank  and   poMemions,  were  most 
deeply,  interested  in  tlie  prosperity  and 
weii«being  of  the  eouotry— those  who  used 
formerly  to  excite  a  feeung  of  patriotism 
io  the  country  up  to  a  very  late  period 
indeed,  and  who  guided  by  their  great 
judgment,  their  dignified  conduct,  and 
their  talentSf  a  people  who  were  alwaya 
anxious  to  listen  to  them  and  to  bow  to 
their  opinion,  even  when  their  reason  waa 
not  altogether  convinced,  should  have  es- 
tranged themselves  from  the  people  as 
they  had  lately  done.     He  was  sornr  to 
see  the  change  which  had  taken  place* 
This  country  seemed  now  to  be  io  a  situo- 
tion  resembling  tfaflt  of  so  many  ooontriea 
on  the  continent.     He  need  only  allude 
to  Spain,  where  it  wee  very  remarkable 
that  those  persons  who  had  the  greatest 
possessions  and  the  greatest  iaterest  and 
stake  in  the  country,  as  we  called  it,  in  all 
the  great  struggles  seemed  to  have  acted 
like  the  gentlemen  of  England,  to  have 
stood  by  and  allowed  others  to  fight,  and 
.to  have  obeyed  every  party  which  had  the 
mastery  for  the  time.    The  sentiments  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  consequence  of  the 
hen.  member  must  have  mueh  weight  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  he 
trustM  and  hoped  that  it  only  required 
duB  tosetlhim  in  Bsetion^  and  to  induce 
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^  had  lost  with  the  country.  With  respect 
to  triennial  parliaments,  he  thought,  how- 
ever specious  in  theory,  they  would  be 
found  of  no  benefit  whatever  in  practice. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  be  de- 
terred by  any  popular  clamour  from 
coming  to  such  a  decision  on  this  subject 
as  in  their  judgment  they  might  think 
most .  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire.     . 

JVlr.  Seijeant  Ondtm  approved  of  the 
pethion  in  so  far  as  regarded  retrench- 
ment, but  not  in  so  far  as  it  called  on  the 
House  to  go  into  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  an  inquiry  into  the  reform  of 
the  constitution  of^  the  House.  He  never 
would  give  his  consent  to  the  House  going 
into  aiw  such  committee  till  he  saw  some 
pkiA  of  reform  to  which  he  could  give  his 
•stent.  He  had  paid  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  reform,  hot  he  had  hitherto 
■een  no  plan  of  reform  which  was  not 
fraught  with  danger  td  the  liberties  of  the 
country* 

Mr.  BermH  presented  a  petition  from 
Churcli*Stretton,  Salop,  in  favour  of  re- 
form. He  did  not  support  the  doctrine 
of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
fraffe,  but  he  would  not  contend  tliat  no- 
body else  should.  The  sphrit  of  the  con- 
stitution allowed  differences  of  opinion. 
Let  that  which  was  good  be  defended, 
and  that  which  was  wrong  be  defeated 
by  argument.  The  report  of  the  secret 
committee  threw  calumnie8\>n  the  people 
of  England.  He  would  say,  that  a  more 
loyal  body  did  not  exist  than  the  people 
of  Uie  place  whence  this  petition  came. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Westminster  Petition  rbspsct- 
XNO  the  Suspension  op  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.]  Sir  F.  Burdett  rose  for 
the  Durpose  of  presenting  a  petition  which 
bad  been  agreed  to  at  a  numerous  meetine 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  held 
this  day  in  Palace-yard,  asainst  the  Bill 
for  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  He  trusted  that  if  time  were  given, 
petitions  to  the  same  effect  would  be  pre- 
sented from  every  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  he  took  that  opportunity  to  protest 
against  the  indecent  and  illegal  way  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  pass  this  measure 
through  the  House.  When  it  was  consi- 
dered that  three  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  time  when  this  conspiracy  was 
said  to  have  been  discovered;  that  Jt  was 
three  weeks  since  the  commUtee  had  been 
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appointed  to  inquire  into  these  plots,  H 
would  surely  be  allowed  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  reason  for  hurrying  such  a 
bill  through  the  House  in  one  or  two 
days.  He  wished  the  House  to  under- 
stand that  the  petitioners  equally  disap- 
proved of  the  other  measures  embraced 
in  the  little  despotic  code  which  the  noble 
lord  had  last  night  bronght  before  the 
House,  although  they  had  finally  fixed 
their  eye  on  that  part  of  it  which  related 
to  the  suspension  of  the  most  distinctive 
and  best  rights  of  Englishmen.  —  He 
moved  that  the  petition  be  brought  up. 

Lord  Cochrane  said  that,  with  respect  to 
order  and  propriety,  nothing  could  exceed 
what  bad  been  manifested  at  the  West- 
minster  meeting  that  day  ;-~tho  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  was  on 
that  occasion  every  way  unimpeachable, 
and  he  had  never  witnessed  any  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Westminster  which  was 
not  conducted  with  regularity  aad  pro- 
priety.   With  regard  to  the  subject  ot  the 
petition,  he  must  say,  that  out  of  the 
House  there  was  no  diversity  of  cpiniott 
as  to  the  intention  of  a  raeasure  origi- 
nating in  tliat  feeling  which  was  attempted 
to  be  excited  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
-->a  feeling,  however,  which  would  not 
influence  the  people.     He  hoped  and 
trusted  the  measure  would  fail  in  pro- 
ducing that  effect  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters anticipated,  namely,  the  prevent- 
ing the  people  from  giving  free  elcpres- 
sion  to  theur  sentiments.     If  any  thing 
more  than  an  other  would  induce  the 
people   to   express   themselves    in    the 
strongest  manner,  it  was  a  suspension 
like  niis^  founded  on  a  report,  witliout 
the  slightest  evidence  to  support  its  state- 
ments ;  for  in  all  former  cases  some  evi- 
dence had  been  stated— >the  two  last  re- 
ports he  believed  were  accompanied  by 
some  evidence.    Being  denied  every  a'b- 
cess  to  the  evidence  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  did  not  see  how  the  House 
could  oome  to  any  decision  oo  it.    Witli- 
out imputing  any  undue  influence  or  any 
interested  motives  to  the  members  of  tiie 
committee  (and  he  was  sorry  to  say»  the 
public  miad  was  im{>re8sed  witib  sudi  an 
unfiivottrable  idea),  he  hoped  be  might 
say  thus  much  without  any  impropriety, 
that  all  men  were  capable  of  being  de- 
ceived by  ex>parte  evioeace.    And  when 
he  knew  that  this  ex-parte  evidence  was 
put  into  the  greea  iMg  or  those  very  per- 
sons who  were  interestea  in  creating  the 
abrmi  by  those  who  were  interested  uk 
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the  oonlinQftnee  of  all  txiiliog  abases^'  in 
oppoting  ^1  r^trencbmenty  and  the  ra« 
fonn  of  all  that  corrupt  iofloeoce  whereby 
inanbera  ware  returned  to  thai  Houiei 
he  thought  it  could  not  he  too  much  dia^ 
truated.;  and  he  was  conTioced  he  was 
not  ^oiog  loo  far,  when  he  aaidt  that  the 
opinion  excited  hy  the  report  without  the 
walla  of  the  Houae,  was  not  fiivourahle  to 
the  decision  of  the  oomaaiitee.    Hoi  for 
bia  part,  knew  of  no  iodividuals  desirous 
of  subverting  any  part  of  the  oonstitution 
of  the  country.    Whether  the  Suspension 
Bill  passed  or  not,  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ferenoe  to  him:  he ahould  never  abstain 
from  going  into  any  meetings  or  aoeietiea 
.whenever  he  thought  proper  to  do  so. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Union  Clob, 
and  though  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hampden  Club*  he  had  only  attended  it 
once^  when  there  were  only  ihteO  mem- 
bers presents    fiut  he  should  never  ab- 
atain  from  going  to  any  of  those  meet- 
ioga:  he  should  go  to  meet  any  number 
of  Us  constitoents  at  any  time  without 
bdng  deterred  by  the  fear  of  dungeons 
or  chains,  whether  the  bill  paned  or  n^. 
He  had  said  recently  in  the  House,  that 
the  people  had  no  recourse  but  to  refoae 
to  pay  taxes.     This  sentiment  had  met 
with  the  displeasure  of  the  House;  but 
when  he  saw  on  the  records  of  the  House, 
in  what  he  was  entitled  to  say  were  better 
times  than  the  present,  that  the  members 
had  often  felt  it  their  duty  when  they  o|i- 
.posed  the  measures  attemnted  bv  mi- 
nisters, to  do  so  by  withholding  all  sup- 
plies \  and  when  he  sair,  that  in  our  times 
the  House  had  reUaquished  that  salutary 
praotice^  ha  did  not  think  there  was  any 
impr^iely  in^  stating,  that  the  House 
having  reuaauished  the  power  of  wiih- 
hoUing  att|M>uea,  it  had  feverted  to  those 
by  whom  ther  wese  delegated.    He  ea- 
treated  the  House  to  pause  before  they 
proceeded  to  make  a  chaa|e  in  the  con* 
atittttion,  greater  ibr  than  that  which  they 
imputed  to  reformers :  for  no  change  in 
the  constitution  could  be  greater  than  a 
aiupension  of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
witMul  any  argument  to  prove  the  aecea- 
aity  of  it.     Whether  the'  period  of  the 
aospensioa  waa  long  oit  short-^whether  it 
was  mevily  intendi^  to  produce  an  alarm 
of  tuah  a  kind  aa  to  induce  aaen  to  rally 
round   his   majesty's   ministers,  though 
th^  aaighl  not  iotead  to  act  on  the  sus- 
,  pension,  ho  should  hold  il  to  be  his  duqri 
on  every  occasion,  to  enter  his  pretest 
agliasi  so  asaiy  and  ao  wiohed  a  amaauic* 


Mr.  Xsjur  nrdfet&y  aaid,  that  he  had 
never  found  ono  person  of  respectability, 
in  the  country,  who  was  not  inpreised 
with  the  danger  to  the  constitution,  from: 
the  mischievous  principles  so  industriously 
disseminated  among  tne  working  dassea 
at  the  preaent  owmeat*  He  had  a  pretty 
extensive  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  hd 
knew  no  person  who  did  not  entertain  thia 
opinion*  He  believed,  that  if  tlie  sense 
of  the  country  vrere  to  be  taken  on  ibo 
necessity  of  a  sospo naiori  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  the  pelitiona  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  baronet,  wouU  be  met  bv  eouatev 
pelitiona  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
more  respectable  pan  of  society* 

Sir  h\  Burden  said,  that  if,  according  to 
the  hon.  gentl^maa,  there  waa  but  one 
sentiment  entertained  by  the  gentlemen  of 
England  on  the  subject  which  now  ocou* 
pied  the  attention  of  the  House,  he  trusted 
they  would  meet,  that  parliament  nught 
know  it*    He  ahoald  always  bow  to  the 
decision  of  the  majoriu  of  the  peof^  of 
England,  however  dUwreat  their  senti» 
ments  might  be  from  his  own*     What  he 
complained  of  waa  the  attempt  to  supprew 
the  voice  of  the  people.    He  was  aste* 
nished  that  those  gentlemen  who,  from 
tlieir  rank  and  possemioos,  were  most 
deeply,  interested  in  the  prosperity  and 
weil^beiag  of  the  country— those  who  uaed 
formerly  to  excite  a  feeling  of  patriotism 
in  the  country  up  to  a  very  late  period 
indeed,  and  who  guided  by  thew  great 
judf^ment,  their  dignified  conduct,  and 
their  talents,  a  people  who  were  alwaya 
anxious  to  listen  to  them  and  to  bow  to 
their  opinion,  even  when  their  reason  waa 
not  altogether  convinced,  should  have  es* 
tranged  themselvea  from  the  people  as 
they  had  lately  done*     He  was  sonr  to 
see  the  change  which  had  taken  piece* 
This  country  seemed  now  to  be  io  a  situa- 
tion resembling  that  of  so  many  countries 
on  the  continent*    He  need  only  alhide 
to  Spain,  where  it  waa  very  remarkable 
that  those  persons  who  had  the  greatest 
possessions  and  the  greatest  iaterest  and 
stake  in  the  country,  as  we  called  it,  in  all 
the  great  struggles  seemed  to  have  acted 
like  the  gentlemen  of  England,  to  have 
stood  by  and  allowed  others  to  fight,  and 
.to  have  obeyed  every  party  which  had  the 
mastery  for  the  time.    The  aentiments  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  consequenoe  of  the 
hon*  member  must  have  much  weight  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the*  country,  and  he 
trusted  and  hoped  that  it  only  required 
diis  to  eat  thim  in  motion,  and  to  induce 
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them  to  act  ia  a  more  manly  and  liberal 
manner  than  they  had  lately  done. 

Mr.  Robinson  asked  the  hon.  baronet 
how  he  could  possibly  think  of  comparing 
the  gentlemen  of  this  country  with  those 
of  Spain,  as  if  they  were  alike  in  any  re- 

Sect  whatever  ?  That  the  gentlemen  of 
igland  would  sit  still  and  eee  their 
country  fought  for  by  others,  was  what  he 
had  never  heard  before,  and  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  utterly  unfounded.  When 
they  were  called  on  to  fight,  they  would 
always  be  found  in  the  front  of  their 
countrymen.  The  hon.  baronet  regretted 
that  alL  those  bonds  of  union  which  for- 
merly united  them  with  the  people  were 
DOW  broken ;  but  this  was  a  very  unfair 
representation  of  the  case ;  for  if  in  any 
part  those  ties  were  broken,  it  was  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  alone  to  which  the 
measures  referred,  and  they  had  not  been 
broken  by  the  gentlemen,  but  by  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  breaking  all  bonds 
whatever,  and  in  introducing  disorder  and 
confusion.  He  was  astonished  that  the 
hon.  baronet,  a  gentleman  of  great  pos- 
aessions  and  of  an  ancient  ftmily,  exten* 
aively  connected  as  ha  was  in  the  country, 
and  beloved,  he  had  no  doubt,  by  all  who 
were  connected  with  him,  should  express 
himself  in  the  manner  he  had  done.  Why 
ahould  he  suppose  that  others  were  not 
equally  beloved  by  those  connected  with 
them  t  Why  should  he  suppose  them  in- 
diffisrent  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
those  below  them  ?  Why  should  he  give 
this  picture  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  ? 
Wh^  should  he  hold  them  up  in  such 
an  invidious  light,  merely  because  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  entrust  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  goyernment  to  enable 
them  to  arrest  the  machinations  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  measures  to  subvert 
the  constiiutfon  and  government  of  the 
country  [Hear,  hear  I]? 

Sir  Guheri  Heaiheote  dented  that  his 
hon.  fnend  had  accused  the  gentlemen  of 
England  of  detaching  therosehres  from  the 
body  of  the  people.  He  had  only  la- 
mented their  supineness,  and  brought  no 
charge  of  any  other  kind.  He  had  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  see  them  cordially 
join,  and  wisely  guide  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  those  over  whom  their  rank 
and  property  gave  them  a  natural  influ- 
ence ;  and  lie  regretted  that  the  legitimate 
direction  which  superior  information  and 
improved  judgment  would  give  them  was 
not  daimcid  or  exercised. 

The  petition  was  then  rtad|  setting  forth, 


• 


'  **  That  the  petitioners  have  beda  taught 
to  consider  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  as  one 
of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  the  people's 
liberties;  that  they  have  learned  with 
regret  and  surprise,  that  a  bill  is  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  House,  for  the  purpose 
of  suspending  this  important  act,  and 
thereby  of  leaying  every  person  in  the 
kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  ;  that  Magna  Charta  declares, 
that  justice  shall  neither  be  delay^  nor 
denied  to  any  one ;  and  yet,  if  this  act  be 
suspended,  and  his  majesty's  ministers  be 
allowed  to  apprehend  and  detain  in  cus- 
tody whomsoever  they  please,  without 
being  obliged  to  bring  them  to  a  speedy 
trial,  justice,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peti- 
tioners, will  be  both  delayed  and  denied ; 
that  they  have  observed,  on  former  ocea- 
sions,  that  many  persons  were  appre- 
hended without  any  specific  crime  being 
charged  upon  them  ;  that  none  of  those 
persons  were  ever  brought  to  trial,  nor 
any  bill  ever  preferred  against  any  of 
them;  but  that,  after  being  imprisoned 
nearly  three  ^ears,  they  were  discharged 
from  prison  without  recognizance,  without 
compensation  for  the  iniury  sustained,  and 
without  any  means  of  redress;  that  a 
power  so  enormous  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  any  minister,  but  upon  the 
most  urgent  necessity,  and  upon  the  clear- 
est  evidence  in  times  of  the  utmost  danger; 
that,  on  every  former  occasion  when  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspended,  the 
country  was  involved  in  war,  in  some  in- 
stances to  defend  the  legal  succession  to 
the  crown,  and  in  others,  as  was  then 
alleged,  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution  through  the  assistance  of 
foreign  enemies;  that  at  present  none  of 
these  reasons  exist,  nor  are  the  peti- 
tioners aware  of  any  acts  of  atrocity  hay- 
ing been  committed  which  the  law,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  cannot  reach;  the  peti- 
tioners therefore  pray,  that  the  House  will 
not  allow  any  bill  to  abridge  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  England  to  pass  into  a 
law,  without  calling  evidence  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  to  prove  the  allegations  oa 
which  a  demand  is  made  on  the  House  to 
deprive  them  of  the  rights  guarsn^ed  to 
them  by  Magna  Charta,  and  of  thai  other 
most  important  right.  Trial  by  Jury." 

On  the  motion,  that  the  petition  do  lie 
on  the  table, 

Mr.  Gumey  said,  he  totally  differed 
from  the  hon.  baronet,  believing  the  opiU 
nion  of  the  great  majority  to  be  4n  fit- 
your  of  the  tempoiaiy  auapeasioa  of  tha 
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Habeas  Corpus ;  the  country  calling  on 
the  House  for  some  measures  to  preserve 
them  from  this  perpetual  agitation,  and 
from  the  horrible  domination  of  self-con- 
stituted societies— that  the  hon.  baronet 
had  at  last  discovered  his  real  affections 
towards  the  liberties  of  the  people— that 
he  had  at  last  avowed  when  that  House 
diould  have  been  brought  into  utter  con- 
tempt by  way  of  cleanng  the  ground  for 
annual  parliaments— when,  as  must  of  ne- 
cessity be,  the  first  momenu  of  tumult 
having  subsided,  he  whole  power  of  the 
atate  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Hit  counsel  to  the  crown  would 
be,  to  revert  to  the  vigorous  measures  of 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  when  counselled 
by  Cecil  and  Wabingham^to  check  the 
<raiciousoeis  of  volunteer  advisers-^by 
driving  a  cleaver  through  their  wrists  with 
a  mallet  in  Palace-yard->and  to  keep 
peace  in  the  city,  by  hanging  boys  for 
throwing  stones  at  the  parish  constables.— 
Mr.  Gurney  said,  that  he  considered  the 
proposed  measure,  as  a  measure  of  mercy, 
as  It  went  to  lodge  a  preventive  power 
in  the  hands  of  government,  which  in 
those  of  the  noble  lord  at  present  at  the 
head  of  the  home  department,  he  was 
confident  would  not  be  abused;  in  the 
place  of  visiting  committed  action  with 
severe,  and  perhaps  in  many  instances 
with  morally  unmerited  punishment.  He, 
however,  trusted  that  ministers  would 
•never  revive  the  act  of  the  36th  of  Geo. 
Sd,  without  expunging  those  atrocious 
clauses  which  rendered  life  the  forfeiture 
for  what  in  their  nature  were  compara- 
tively slender  misdemeanors. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  observed,  that  the  hon. 
member  had  totally  mistaken  what  had 
been  said  by  him.  That  hon.  member 
aeemed  to  have  great  hope  and  great  faith 
—great  hope  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
would  be  suspended,  in  which  it  was  very 
probable  that  he  would  be  gratified,  and 
great  faith  when  he  believed  it  was  the 
wbh  of  the  people  that  such  a  measure 
should  take  place.  What  was  the  senti- 
inent  of-  the  people  of  England  roust  be 
matter  of  opinion,  and  when  a  member 
expressed  a  conviction  that  the  people  of 
England  were  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
measure,  there  were  no  means  of  cootra- 
dictmg  hhn,  but  by  the  assertion  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  He  should  onlv  bint  at  what 
had  been  said  by  a  member  who  had  before 
spoken,  that  if  the  sentiments  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  England  were  ezpnnsed,  they 
would  be  very  diftrent  from  that  of  the 


petition  which  he  had  then  presented, 
lie  did  not  know  how  this  mignt  be,  but 
he  wished  to  see  them  come  forward  on 
these  questions.  He  had  referred  to  the 
nobility  of  Spain,  not  that  he  thought  the 
gentlemen  of  England  were  reduced  sa 
low  as  that  degraded  nobility,  but  because 
there  was  not  much  less  appearance  of 
apathy  among  the  gentry  here  during  the 
present  crisis,  than  had  been  shown  by 
the  nobility  in  Spain  during  its  struggle 
with  France.  He  should  maintain  that 
this  apathy  existed,  unless  any  one  could 
show  county  meetings,  that  a  part  had 
been  actually  taken  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  by  the  gentry  in  difierent  parts  ti 
the  kingdom*  He  wished  see  the  gentry 
not  coming  forward  distinctly  from  the 
people,  but  with  the  people ;  for  at  a  mo- 
ment so  critical,  it  would  tie  most  desit'a- 
hie  to  take  the  sense  of  the  whole  nation 
on  its  difficulties.  In  thene  meetings  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  any  disiinction  made 
amongst  different  classes— >he  did  not  wish 
to  hear  any  persons  called  the  degraded 
classes,  as  the  noble  lord  opposite  had 
called  them  on  a  former  niglu.  He  knew 
of  no  degraded  class,  unlei»,  indeed,  the 
sinecurists,  who  took  salaries  without  any 
service  in  return  to  the  public.  These 
distinctions  had  the  very  effect  which  the 
reformers  had  been  accused  (if  producing 
—that  of  stirring  up  the  poor  against  the 
rich.  He  wished  to  see  all  classes  nnited 
in  defence  of  the  constitution,  which  they 
had  an  equal  interest  to  defend,  and  that 
the  poor  man  should  not  look  upon  him- 
self as  inferior  to  his  neighbour,  beeause 
he  was  richer  than  himself.  The  eifect 
of  this  classification  of  the  people  waa 
mischievous.  The  poor  were  taught  to 
consider  that  burthens  imposed  on  the 
rich  were  not  injurious  to  them,  and 
that  the  taxes  ctn  articles  of  consomp^ 
tion,  such  as  leather  and  soap,  wl^re 
alone  injurious  to  them.  As  if  the 
labouring  man  did  not  receive  fkvm 
his  employer  an  equivalent  for  those  taxes, 
and  as  if  the  reward  for  labour  were  not 
always  the  quantity  of  food  and  raiment 
which  the  labour  was  worth,  which  was 
regulated  by  the  demand  arising  firom  the 
fund  left  in  the  rich  man'a  pocket.  It 
was  from  this  wealth,  as  from  a  bank,  that 
the  poor  drew  in  return  for  their  supply- 
ing tne  wanU  of  the  Wealthy,  and  of  course 
they  had  the  same  interest  with  the  rich 
In  desiring  an  alleviation  of  the  taxea 
which  fell  upon  their  employers*  As  all 
ranks  had  one    common  interesti    he 
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widied  t9  see  them  all  uotted,  fo  attempt 
to  remedj  the  mohiplied  grievaaoes  which 
had  beeo  brought  upon  them  by  a  long 
course  of  false  and  mischievous  policy, 
l^ach  in  his  sphere  should  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost,  iis  H  was  hardly  possible 
that  even  the  united  efforts  of  aU  could  for 
the  present  do  more  than  alleviata  those 
evils. 

Lord  Ca^ilereagh  said,  that  in  the  former 
debate*  which  was  referred  to,  he  had 
never  made  use  of  the  word  <'  degraded''  as 
applied  to  any  class  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. He  bad  drawn  a  consolatory  re« 
fleotieo  from  the  fiicti  that  the  treason  did 
not  OKtend  to  the  educated  classes,  but 
was  confined  to  the  suffering  part  of  the 
•people.  He  thence  inferred  tnat  it  would 
terminate  witbont  bad  consequences;  and 
it  was  to  the  treason  itself,  nnd  the  persons 
implicated  in  it,  tbat»  if  at  all,  no  had 
applied  the  word  «<  degraded.'' 

Mr.  Somer$  Cocki  thought  it  could  ndt 
be  doubted  that  diere  was  at  this  time  a 
bad  public  spirit  amongst  individuals,  who 
were  anxious  lo  take  advantage  of  the 
general  distress,  and  turn  these  meettngs 
to  their  private  and  disafiected  views.  No 
man  was  more  anxious  than  himself  to 
support  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  but 
he  did  not  conceive  it  justifiable  to  take 
advantage  of  our  momentary  difficulties  to 
assemble  and  make  harangues  to  the  mul* 
titude.  In  all  countries  and  at  all  times 
ther^  had  been  distress ;  but  the  times  of 
dbtreps  formed  the  haivcst  of  the  dis- 
affected. He  lamented  as  much  as  any 
one  the  calamity  that  now  afiUcted  die 
people,  bat  to  .assemble  at  public  meetings, 
and  at  such  a  time»  to  infiame  the  minds  of 
the  populace  was  a  mode  of  conduct  that 
mf^t.mecft  with  the  reprobation  of  all  who 
werie  entitled  to  the  description  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fonumby  would  have  remained 
silent  on  the  present  occasion,  had  he  not 
been  called  upon  to  make  a  reply  to  an 
observation  tlmj  had  fallen  from  a  noble 
lord  (Cochrane).  That  noble  k>rd  had 
called  the  report  of  the  secret  committee 
a  libel  on  the  people  of  England;  what 
the  noble  lord  meant  by  the  word  "  libel,*' 
be  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  say ; 
but  if  he  meant  that  in  that  report  bad 
conduct  or  mischievous  designs  were  attri- 
buted to  the  people  of  Enghmd,  he  was 
ready  lo  give  aucn  a  chaige  a  flat  denial. 
The  report  praised  the  prindplesi  the 
temper,  the  conduct  of  the  people  gene- 
rally.   It  wai  obliged  to  confeta^  tlwt  in 


eome  plirts  acta  had  been  confmitted  ot 
pamcimes  encouraged,  of  which  it  disap« 
proved;  but  so  nur  from  accusing  the 
people  generally  of  them,  it  excused  even 
the  offenders,  on  the  gronnd  that  they 
were  acted  upon  by  designing  men,  who 
took  advantage  of  their  distress  to  mislead 
and  delude  theoK  The  noble  lord,  not 
contented  with  abusing  the  report,  attri* 
bated  no  very  honourable  motives  to  those 
who  sanctioned  it  in  the  committee*  He 
accused  them  of  pre^dices,  biasses,  par* 
tialities,  and  ef  actmg  under  undue  in* 
fluenoe.  Now,  as  a  member  of  that  com* 
tilittee,  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  what 
undue  partiality  he  could  attribute  to  bim  t  - 
It  liras  no|  a  partiality  surely  to  his  majesty's 
ministers— he  generally  opposed  theiit.  It 
eduld  not  be  a  partiality  to  the  nwasures 
of  whicb  the  report  was  made  the  grouod«» 
work-^e  had  expressed  his  protest  against 
them.  It  could  not  be  a  partiality  pro- 
ceeding from  interest*— if  he  had  any 
interest,  it  was  on  the  other  side.  His 
interest  led  him  to  please  the  people.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  neither 
interest,  partiality,  or  prejudice,  bad  been 
the  motives  of  his  conduct;  that  he 
acted  entirely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  own  mind; 
and  that  whenever  he  felt  that  sense  of 
dutyi  he  would  regulate  his  conduct  by  its 
dictates,  whether  he  acquired  populariqr  or 
not  by  the  course  he  pursued. 

Lord  FolkeUone  thought  bis  right  boo* 
friend  had  mistaken  the  nobk  loi:d, 
(Cochrane)  when  he  supposed  he  accused 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  partiality 
and  prejudice.  As  to  the  other  assertioa 
ef  the  noble  lord,  that  the  report  was  a 
libel  on  the  people  of  England,  be  agreed 
that  by  inference  it  was  a  libel  upon  thi^ 
people.  What  were  the  measures  tbunded 
mon  that  report?  A  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  extending  to  the  whole 
people  of  England,  and  a  Gigging  Bill 
equally  extensive.  I f  these  measures  arose 
out  of  that  Report,  did  it  not  cast  an  im- 
putation on  the  people  of  England  by  no 
means  justified  by  fact?  The  hon.  baronet, 
his  worthy  friend  below  him,  had  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  What 
the  hon.  baronet  had  said  had  arisen  from 
the  wish  expressed  by  an  hon.  soerober, 
to  see  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  com^ 
forward  on  the  subject.  The  boo.  baronac 
though  he  differed  as  to  what  were  pro- 
bably the  sentimeata  of  the  gentryt  con- 
curred in  this  wisl^  and  lamented  that 
gentlemeoi  wboy  by  tbiir  learning  and 
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Icnowledgey  were  able  t<i  direct  the  pei^e, 
•did  not  attend.  What  could  be  better 
cftlcolated  than  this  tp  prevent  that  inflam* 
tnation  of  the  puUic  mind  which  an  hoo. 
member  had  imagined  public  meetings 
were  liicelj  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  Lm)  said,  that  the  reasoning  of  the 
noble  lord  who  had  preceded  him  was  of 
the  roost  extraordinary  kind.  He  had 
called  the  report  a  libel  by  inference  on 
the  people  of  Bngland,  and  his  inference 
was  thus  deduced— >that  measures  affecting 
the  whole  people  of  England  had  been 
SMiopted  in  consequence  of  the  Report. 
The  Report,  howef  er,  took  especial  care 
to  except  all  the  higher,  almost  all  the 
middle,  and  all  the  agricultural  dasses 
from  the  charges  which  it  made  against 
aome  individuals.  The  Report  soggestedi 
thai  in  consequence  of  the  diseased  state 
of  the  public  mind,  attempts  were  made 
to  dreatedisturbancesamongcertain  classes 
4>f  the  communitVy  which  it  wfs  necessary 
to  counteract  by  legislative  measures. 
Now,  what  messures  could  be  devised,  by 
nil  the  noble  lord's  ingenuity,  which  should 
extend  only  to  one  class  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  How  oould  he  distinguish  the  classes 
that  were  tainted  from  those  who  were  Bot 
corrupted  ?  A  law  might  be  confined  to 
counties  or  hundreds,  but  if  the  noble  lord 
proposed  a  law  extending  to  the  manuAc- 
turing  class,  or  any  other  chMM  exclusively, 
all  his  eloquence  wouM  fail  to  induce  the 
House  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Brougkam  said,  his  mind  had  been 
much  reliev^  by  tbe  construction  affixed 
to  tbe  Report,  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  for 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  not  have  stood  forward  as  a 
champion  of  tbe  Report,  without  having 
read  tt.  The  House  was  now  told  that 
by  <*  few,  if  any  "  was  to  be  understood 
none.  They  were  now  absolutely  told 
that  none  of  the  higher,  non6  of  the  middle, 
none  of  the  agricultural  classes,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  disloyal  associations,  though 
die  Report  said,  that  few,  if  any  of  these 
elassea  were  concerned.  A  new  construc- 
tion had  thus  been  fixed  upon  words, 
which  certainly  in  themselves  were  not 
adBciently  definite.  He  ( Mr.  Brougham) 
did  not  consider  the  Report  a  libel  on  the 
people  of  England,  though  it  contained 
misrepresentations,  and  language  highly 
exceptionable.  But  the  measures  pro- 
posed on  it  were  not  a  libel— not  a  bill  of 
mdictment — but  a  sentence,  and  a  most 
severe  sentence  against  all  the  people  of 
legleod*    The  people  weea  not  put  upon 


their  trial  for  offences,  of  fMA  indeed 
they  were  acquitted;  but  every  man 
among  a  people  who  had  borne  with  such 
pemeverance,  tranqutUity«*«nay,  even  de- 
corum, suferings,  be  firmlyiielieved  wboUy 
without  example  in  that  country,  was  tube 
placed  under  an  arbitrary  power.-«>It  was 
easy  for  them,  in  that  House,  night  after 
night,  to  '<  hope,  and  trust,  and  expect,'^ 
that  the  people  would  bear  their  privationa 
peaceably.  Not  one  man  in  that  House 
had  ever  known  or  witnessed  in  his  ftiendf 
or  s<{aroelv  seen  or  heard  of,  hot  from 
works  of  imagination,  what  the  real  pfes« 
sure  of  hunger  was.  When  under  Chat 
dreadful  pressure,  the  people  had  behaved 
so  peaceably  and  decorously,  he  must  say, 
that  there  oould  be  no  injustice,  sio  hard- 
ship, so  flagitioos  as,  on  such  a  report  aa 
he  mmI  last  night  adverted  to,  fee  ]^ass  sen* 
tence  on  the  nation  to  deprive  it  of  the 
blessings  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  ^.  ElUoi  thought  the  report  oould 
not  be  dedared  a  libel  on  the  whole  peOf^e 
of  England.  It  said  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  was  sound.  What  it  said  was  not 
that  the  whole  nation  was  infected,  but 
that  practices  existed  calculated  to  riiake 
tbe  foundation  of  social  order. 

Tbe  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Motion  rbspxcttng  thk  Lords  of 
THE  Admiralty.]  Sir  M.  W,  RitMey 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  an  ad- 
dress to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, to  remove  such  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  as  could  be 
spared  without  detriment  to  tbe  public 
service.  In  the  address,  with  which  he 
shoiild  have  the  hondur  to  conclude  bis 
speech,  he  would  not  point  out  tbe  num- 
ber that  might  be  reduced ;  but  if  the  ad- 
dress was  carried,  would  leave  the  determi- 
nation of  tnat  point  to  tbe  counsels  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  If  he  were  required  to 
deliver  his  own  opinion  he  would  say,  that 
two  might  be  rMUced,  leaving  thus  four 
to  perform  the  effective  duties  of  the 
Board.  If  ever  there  was  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  more  reluctant  to  obtrude 
himself  on  tbe  notice  of  the  House  than 
another,  it  was  the  present :  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  the  consideration  of 
it  was  more  important  thsn  another,  it 
was  the  present.  The  cry  of  retrenchment 
had  resounded  through  allparts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  had  been  echoed  from  one  side  of 
the  House  to  the  Other,  and  all  professed 
to  have  tbe  same  object  equally  at  heart. 
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He  coald  have  wished,  tberefiire,  that  the 
measure  be  now  brought  forward  bad  ort- 
cioated  with  his  majesty's   govemmeDt. 
If  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  proposed 
such  a  measure*  he  would  have  deserred 
the  thanks  of  the  country,  and  would  have 
had  his  suppon,  as  he  was  attached  to  no 
party.     He    remembered,    however,  the 
former  conduct  of  government,  and  did 
not  expect  much  from  them  in  the  way  of 
retrenchment.    He  remembered  they  were 
prodigal  in  their  promises  of  economy, 
andas  nrodigal  in  their  wasteful  expendi- 
ture cyt  the  public  money  in  the  face  of 
those  promises.    Last  year,  after  such  pro- 
mises they  brought  down  estimates  so  ex- 
travagant that  they  were  compelled  after- 
wards to  reduce  them.    He  remembered 
that  they  tried  to  raise  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  of  that  b«>ard,  whose  reduction 
was  the  object  of  the  present  motion,  and 
only  relinquished  the  design  when  they 
saw  the  opposition  made  to  it.    He  allowed 
that  a  number  of  sinecure  places  were  to  be 
abolished,    but    no    immmediate    saving 
would   accrue.    Sinecures  might  be  re- 
duced too  far ;  but,  at  any  rate,  no  present 
relief  could  be  calculated  upon.    The  hon. 
baronet,  adverting  to  the  offer  made  by 
ministers  to  surrender  a  part  of  their  sa- 
lary, expressed  his  disapprobation  of  .look- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  the  income  of  effi- 
cient officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  in 
feneiiil  underpaid,  as  a  source  of  relief, 
[e  did  not  expect  much  in  point  of  real 
saving  from  the  measure  he  now  proposed, 
even  though  it  were  carried ;  but  it  would 
be  latins  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  re- 
duction by  which  the  undue  influence  of 
ministers  might  be  abridged.   Previous  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  8th,  there  was  no  navy : 
in  time  of  war,  when  ships  were  wanted, 
they  were  either  hired  from  the  merchants 
at  home,  or  purchased  from  foreign  tra- 
ders.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  a  sort  of 
navy-board  was   established,  dock-yards 
were  built,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pobted  to  reffulate  them.     This   lasted 
through  the  subsequent  reigns,  till  the  time 
of  Charles  1st,  when  some  alteration  took 
place  in  the  management  of  the  mtemi 
and  two  committees,  consisting  of"^  three 
individuals  each,  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  new  plan  of  naval  admintstra* 
tion.    Whatever  disposition  the  admiralty 
lords  of  the  present  day  might  feel  to  imi- 
tate their  predecessors,  there  was  one  point 
to,  which  he  did  not  think  they  woidd  be 
anxious  to  carry  their  imitation;— he  al- 
luded Co  the  salaries  formerly  enjoyed^  for 
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he  had  found  from  old  documents  that  tlie 
lords  commissioners  in  the  time  of  Charlea 
received  but  9«  a  day  [a  laugh.]    During 
the  disturbances  that  afterwards  occurrea 
in  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  navy  was  neg« 
lected  and  became  insignificant,  till  Crom- 
well, <  by  great  and   constant  exertions, 
raised  it  to  a  degree  of  high  eminence  and 
power.    All  branches  of  the  service  were 
improved ;   the  number  of  ships  was  in- 
creased ;  and  the  dock-yards  became  more 
important  depots.    In  the  feeble  adminis* 
tration,  however,  of  Richard,  Cromwell'a 
son,  the  navy  again  fell  to  decay.    On  the 
restoration  of  Charles  Sod,  the  navy  re- 
vived, partly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  chiefly  from  the  ac- 
tivity and  attention  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pepysw 
who  first  introduced  regularity  and  system 
into  his  department     The  conduct  pur- 
sued by  that  distinguished  individual  was 
well  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  present  day.    He  did  not  cast 
his  eyes  about  to  see  from  what  quarter  he 
should  procure  such  persons  as  would  best 
secure  or  augment  his  parliamentary  in- 
fluence ;  but,  on  the  contrary  he  looked 
for  the  most  able  professional  men,  whose 
kiiDwIedge  and  experience  fitted  them  best 
for  performing  the  duties  of  a  naval  admi*- 
nistration.      To    this   great    object,    of 
strengthening  and  improving  the  state  of 
the  navy  rather  than  of  augmenting  his 
own  power,  he  paid  an  ardent  and  unex- 
ampled    degree    of    vigilant    attention. 
Since  that  period  a  navy  board  had  been  in 
constant  fotce,  thoui^h  the  commissioners 
had  varied  in  numbers;  sometimes  they 
were  five,  sometimes  only  foiMr.    In  1702, 
when  Prince  George  was  at  the  head  of 
the  luiva]  lords,  their  number  was  only, 
four:  in  1706,  the  number  was  the  same* 
In  1709,  when  lord  Orford  was  first  com- 
missioner, the  number  was  four:  in  HH, 
under  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  number  was 
five:  in  1717,  under  lord  Berkeley  it  was 
five:  in  1775,  under  lord  Sandwich  the 
number  was  still  five.    Since  that  time  he 
was  aware  that  the  number  was  usually 
six.    Perhaps  the  business  of  the  board 
had  increased  during  the  long  wars  that 
had  succeeded ;  but  though  that  number 
might  be  necessary  during  the  increased 
operations  of  war,  he  saw  no  reason  why  It 
should  be  continued  in  peace,  when  it 
could  be  no  longer  necessary.    If  the  in- 
crease rf  numbers  had  been  a  matter  of  ne* 
oessity,  it  should  cease  with  the  necessity  ; 
if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  grievance, 
its  long  coatmuaace  should  be  no  aigumcnt 
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fcr  Its  permsneiice*  He  believed  that  he 
should  be  acquitted  c^  all  wish  to  throw 
penonal  imputations  on  any  men ;  but  he 
tiioufht  that  the  House  should  go  with 
liim»  if  be  could  show  that  the  appointment 
of  six  lofds  was  neither  consistent  with  for* 
floer  practice  nor  with  the  necessity  of  pre- 
sent  circumstances*  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys. 
in  his  naval  administration^  had  laid  down 
a  rule  which  was  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  his  majesty's  ministers:  he  took  care 
net  to  employ  any  gentlemen  who  were  not 
masters  ot  naval  -affairs,  and  distinguished 
ai  the  same  time  for  strict  integrity  and  re- 
gular habits  of  industry  [Hear !  hear  I]. 
To  this  testimony  h&  might  add  the  recom- 
mendation which  some  years  ago  appeared 
in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  mvestigate  the  state  of  the  naval 
management.  They  had  stated  their  con- 
▼tction  aB  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
the  most  effective  means  for  the  right  ad* 
ministration  of  the  navy:  and  observed, 
lu>w  much  depended  on  scientific  know* 
ledge,  on  ablity,  on  uninterrupted  industry, 
and  recommended,  that  no  other  circum- 
atances  should  be  permitted  to  introduce 
any  persons  into  the  board  of  admiralty 
management  except  the  being  fit  for  all 
the  duties  of  their  situation.  How  far  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  complied  with  this 
recommendation,  he  left  it  to  the  House 
and  the  public  to  Judge.  When  it  was 
seen  that  a  comet  of  hussars,  without  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  naval  knowledge, 
was  made  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  whatmo- 
thre  could  be  supposed  to  have  influenced 
the  minds  of  those  who  made  hhn  so,  ex- 
cept such  a  motive  u  was  too  obvious  to 
every  understanding  to  make  it  necemry 
for  him  even  to  touch  upon  it  ?  He  must 
be  permitted  to  regret  that  it  was  not  more 
the  custom  of  the  House  to  attend  to  the 
recommendations  of  iu  committees.  Had 
it  done  so  in  the  present  case,  it  would  not 
now  be  his  duty  to  make  his  present  mo- 
tion :  but  he  roiut  say,  that  it  was  absurd 
to  appoint  committees  for  the  consideration 
of  ailierent  subjects,  and  yet  to  entirely 
disregard  all  their  suggestions.  The  com- 
mittee had  observed,  that  in  time  of  peace 
it  might  be  a  lair  subject  of  deliberation 
whether  some  reduction  might  not  take 
plsce  of  the  number  of  these  admiralty 
lords  without  any  detriment  to  the  public 
aervioe^  I'he  question  was,  whether  the 
present  was  auch  a  time  as  they  had  oon- 
tempbted.  At  the  period  of  their  obser- 
vation the  number  of  seamen  employed 
vas  140,000:  the  pieteot  number  was 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 


about  19,000.  At  that  time  there  were 
1,200  vessels  in  service:  at  present  he  be* 
lieved  that  the  vessels  of  every  sort  and 
description  did  not  amount  to  200  Could 
any  thing,  then,  justify  the  continuance  of 
the«e  useless  lords,  unless  it  was  meant  to 
say  that  their  offices  ought  to  be  kept  as 
sinecure  offices  for  the  reward  of  the  friends 
of  ministers  \  He  really  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  ground  of  defence  would  be 
resorted  to^  The  noble  lord  on  a  former 
occasion  had  talked  of  the  board  of  ad  mi* 
ralty  having  been  constituted  on  its  present 
scale  at  the  time  of  the  revolution:  he 
trusted  that  he  had  entirely  shown  the  fal- 
lacy of  that  supposition.  The  noble  lord 
had  also  said  something  about  innovation  : 
but  this  charge  of  innovation  made  against 
a  useful  reform  came  with  a  very  ill  grace 
from  him  who  was  recommending  the  mon- 
strous innovation  of  removing  the  very 
bulwark  of  our  liberties.  At  such  a  time 
it  became  the  House  more  especially  to 
take  care,  that  before  they  rejected  a  mo- 
tion like  the  present,  their  motive  for  so  re- 
jecting it  was  solely  for  the  public  good. 
They  ou^ht  to  show  themselves  incapable 
of  any  bias,  except  towards  the  common 
welfare.  And  ministers  should  make  it 
i^pear,  that  from  whatever  side  a  mo- 
tion of  useiul  retrenchment  should  come, 
they  would  be  ready  to  adopt  it,  if  it 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
safety;  and  above  all,  that  they  would  not 
reject  it  on  any  grounds  of  parliamen- 
tary influence.  He  concluded  with  movingt 
<<  That  an  humble  addreas  be  presents 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
to  represent  to  bis  Royal  Highness,  that  hia 
majesty's  faithful  Commons,  inlying  upon 
the  gracious  disposition  of  his  royal  high* 
nesa,  to  make  every  reduction  in  our  esta- 
blishments, which  the  safety  of  tlhf  empire 
and  sound  policy  allow,  humbly  pray, 
that  his  Royal  Highness  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  give  directions,  that  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  ma^ 
be  reduced  to  such  a  number  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service  may  actually 


require." 

Lord  Castltreagh  began  by  returning 
thanks  to  the  hon.  baronet  for  the  tem- 
perate and  candid  manner  in  which  he 
had  introduced  his  motion ;  and  he  owed 
tt  to  the  candour  of  the  hon.  baronet  to 
state,  that  it*  certainly  had  not  been  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  submit  any  recommendation  to  the 
Mnce  Regent  for  the  abolition  of  the 
offices  now   under  consideration.     Per- 

(2U) 
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Imp*,  howevert  it  would  ha?e  been  bellsr 
if  the  hon.  baronet  bad  waited  for  tbe  re- 
sults of  that  committee  of  finance  wbich 
was  now  sitting.  He  must  certainly  ex- 
press his  regret  at  the  noyel  course  now 
adopted  by  the  hon*  gentleman  on  tbe 
otber  side,  a  course  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  ia  direct  opposition  to  those  parh'a* 
mentary  rules  which  had  been  framed  on 
a  comprehensive  view  of  public  utility; 
he  alluded  to  that  course  of  insulated 
and  unconnected  notices  respecting  difie- 
rent  places  and  appointments ;  the  perpe* 
tual  renewal  and  suspension  of  whicn  over 
the  heads  of  the  House^  kept  the  public 
nund  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation.  The 
hon.  baronet  in  bringing  forward  his  present 
motion  had  not  at  m  carried  his  view  be* 
yond  the  particuhir  office*  Now,  in  all 
the  published  records  that  he  had  ever 
seen  of  motions  of  this  nature,  it  had  d- 
ways  been  the  practice  to  proceed  on 
some  comprehensive  and  general  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Burke»  wlien  he  introduced 
his  celebrated  bill  for  tbe  reform  of  several 
offices  in  the  state,  grounded  it  on  a  con* 
nected  view  of  tbe  whole  condition  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  brought 
forward  a  plan  of  economical  reform  after 
the  American  war,  had  also  opened  his 
scheme  as  part  of  a  general  system,  embrac- 
ing all  branches  of  tbe  public  service.  He 
should,  however,  feel  it  his  duty  to  fol- 
low the  hon.  baronet  through  such  a  view 
of  the  subject  as  he  had  thought  proper 
to  take,  fiut  here  he  could  not  admit 
that  office  was  to  be  tried  by  that  strict 
rule  which  the  hon.  baronet  seemed  to  con- 
template,  that  public  business  was  always  to 
be  done  by  the  fewest  possible  himdB. 
If  this  principle  of  makmg  persons  in 
high  office  perronn  all  the  labour  possible^ 
without  any  such  relaxation  as  they  might 
be  supposed  to  require,  were  acted  upon, 
offices  of  state  would  be  ^ed  by  vary 
different  persons  from  those  who  now 
filled  them.  [Hear,  and  a  laugh  from  the 
Opposition.]  Did  the  hon.  gentlemen 
mean  to  say  that  the  labour  performed 
should  be  precisely  as  much  as  a  man 
could  perform  without  an^  relief?  Did 
they  mean  to  hold  out  the  expectation 
that  any  man  of  liberal  rank  in  life  woold 
submit  to  such  a  rule  ?  And  would  they 
§[0  further,  and  drive  out  of  administra^ 
tion  all  those  young  men  of  Yugk  birth 
whose  accession  to  a  government  was  one 
of  the  best  pledges  tSt  the  seoority  of  the 
constitution  ?  Would  they  tie  down  per* 
sons  of  this  descriptioo  to  the  sane  labo« 
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riowi  routine  of  duly  as  a  banker's  cksk  m 
a  merchant's  apprentice  ?  And  as  to  these 
difierent  notices  of  motions  for  retrench-! 
ment,  he  felt  that,  alt<^ether,  their  aosonat 
was  but  triflii^— not  above  4  or  5,00QL 
at  liie  most.  J9e  here  excepted  a  motioo 
about  the  office  of  secretary  of  static  be^ 
cause  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
given  notice  of  it  seemed  ashamed  of  iti 
he  had  in  &ct  abandoned  it,  by  posiponn 
iog  it  Mt  die.  [No,  no  I  from  the  Op<« 
position.]  He  had  certainly  put  it  off  to 
a  distant  date,  beeause  he  felt  that  he  had 
no  case  to  make  out.  When  he  stated 
those  proposed  savings  to  be  no  mote  thaa 
4  or  5,000^,  he  did  not  mean  to  under- 
value such  a  saving  in  a  time  of  distnsa 
like  the  prei^t;  but  he  thought  that 
saving  would  be  a  detriment  rather  than 
a  benefit  to  the  country,  since  it  would 
tend  to  throw  office  into  less  enUghtened 
hands  than  the  present.  The  hon.  baronet 
bad  strengthened  his  speech  witli  an  afalo 
argument  drawn  from  the  report  of  a 
former  committee.  That  recommenda« 
tion  was  certainly  strong,  but  it  would 
have  had  more  weight  if  it  had  been 
more  distinct  and  precise.  Since  that 
xeport  there  had  been  diSSnpant  admi-> 
nistrations,  in  one  of  whioh  lord  St.  Vin« 
cent  had  been  at  the  head  of  Uie  admi** 
ralty,  yet  that  noble  lord  had  never  started 
a  notion  that  he  could  conduct  the  affiura 
of  the  navy  without  these  offices  which  it 
was  now  sought  to  abolish.  He  could  not 
find  in  the  principle  of  that  administta^ 
tion,  nor  of  any  other  administration,  that 
it  had  ever  been  understood  that  the 
board  of  admiralty  should  consist  solely 
of  professional  men.  In  his  conscience 
he  believed,  that  nothins  was  more  likely 
to  do  mischief  to  the  pi&lic  service,  than 
that  the  navy  should  be  solely  in  the  ser« 
vice  of  naval  men.  As  to  any  individual 
against  whom  this  motion  might  be  aimedt 
be  should  not  enter  into  any  particidar 
defence,  but  was  prepared  to  say,  that  a 
few  offices  should  exist  in  which  y omi^  nea 
of  high  rank  in  life  mi^t  find  a  motive  for 
stodving  the  constitution  of  their  country^ 
[A  uiugh].  Few  men  coidd  be  statesmeis 
at  onoe:  they  must  learn  through  the 
gradationa  of  inferior  offices  to  manage 
tbe  high  departments  of  tbe  state.  It  waa 
tme,  thae  there  had  been  aome  iastaneea 
of  men attdningthe heigfat  of  public  life 
at  once.  Mr.  Pitt  had  started  at  onoe 
into  that  distinguished  situadon,  which  be 
continued  to  fill  during  bb  liA :  bat  there 
had  boea  other  gre^l  neni  perhaps,  ef 
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90l  ktete  taleni  to  lAr.  FiCt;  who  bad 
by  doir  gradation  Co  the  hi^esl 
.  Mr.  Fox  had  not  thought  it  in- 
oortiiitnnt  with  bit  character  or  talents  to 
take  his  teat  as  a  member  of  the  nkuch 
derided  board,  though  he  had  not  the 
slightest  professbnal  Icnowledge  of  the 
navy;  nor  was  he  the  only  illustrioas 
nan  who  bad  begun  by  fiHiog  this  minor 
dfice.  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  tod  ethersi 
bad  first  come  to  the  notice  of  parliament 
4tad  of  their  tovereign  through  this  Torjr 
efllce.  He  woold  conteodf  tnen,  that  if 
the  cirote  of  offices  was  to  be  narrowed 
ar  aboUihedy  serioos  mischief  would  ac- 
orae  to  the  constitution ;  for  one  great 
source,  the  education  of  statesmen, 
woirid  be  cut  d£  Perhaps  there  was 
aome  objection  to  a  particular  individual ; 
but  on  the  supposition  that  the  conduct  of 
a  peeson  appomted  to  an  office  was  open 
so  obsenratioii,  did  ii  follow  that  the  office 
itadf  should  be  abelisfied  ?  He  could  not 
eeoaent  to  such  a  proposition,  unless  he 
ihougfal  it  useful  to  the  general  welfare. 
No  newer  vndeistood  that  the  noble  lord 
an  the  opposite  bench  (lord  AUboipe) 
bad  tbouglit  himself  unfit  to  take  a  seat 
nt  the  navy  board,  thondi  not  a  profes- 
sional man ;  and  lord  Spencer,  he  be- 
lieved, bad  put  quite  as  much  confidence 
in  lay  lords  of  the  admiralty  as  any  other 
admrnistntion.— Having  thus  protested 
against  the  principle  of  the  motion,  he 
name  to  the  business  part  of  the  question. 
He  did  not  find  that  it  had  been  proved, 
that  the  numbers  wei^  too  great  during 
the  war;  and  though  be  was  willing  to 
allow  a  distinction  between  peace  and  war, 
yet  he  denied  that  it  would  be  a  fair  argu- 
flseot  to  say,  that  because  the  number  of 
ibips  in  commisBion  was  less  in  time  of 
peace  than  in  war,  that  therefore  the 
Mties  of  the  admiralty  were  less  arduous. 
During  war,  they  were  forced  to  neglect 
OMinr  of  the  details  respecting  the  dock 
j^r»,  which,  however,.were  of  the  high^t 
tmporlance,  and  occupied  their  attention 
in  peaos  quite  as  much  as  the  attention  of 
snob  persons  could  be  expected  to  be  oc- 
enpicd.  [A  laugh.]  Did  the  bon.  gen- 
tieiaan  mean  to  saT»  that  persons  in  these 
silnations  should  have  no  relaxation,  no 
abatinence  from  tfie  fatigues  of  business  ? 
■a  todst  contend  that  it  was  very  usefisl 
that  the  admiralty  board  shoula  be  so 
imasiiiuUNl  as  at  the  same  tnne  to  sit  in 
L^idon,  and  to  tend  oat  a  competent 
'  ien  to  not  at  die  outports.  R« 
*  that  0BBtlenMii  iranid 


tfwt  greift  deby  would  be  saved  to  die 
public  business,  by  thus  preventing  the 
necessity  of  that  sort  of  communication 
which  must  be  kept  up  between  the  board 
and  any  common  agents,  before  any  thine 
could  be  transactedU— As  to  the  generm 
argument  used  by  the  hon.  baronet,  he 
was  ready  to  admit  that  the  House  had  a 
claim  on  ministers  for  such  economy  aft 
was  iafe  and  consistent  with  their  duty. 
He  knew  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  viewed  all  the  acts  of  ministers  with 
distrust  t  that  they  were  not  content 
merely  with  being  severe  critics  of  the 
past,  but  were  gloomy  prophets  for  the 
future^  In  the  present^  case,  he  must 
protest  against  their  criticism  and  their 
prophecy;  he  muit  protest  against  any 
arj^ument  drawn  from  the  <5onduct  of  tnt- 
nistera  during  the  last  session;  nor  was 
it  fair  lo  state  that  ministers  had  seen  oa- 
casion  to  reverse  their  own  determinations. 
The  army  estunaies  bad  been  sUuded  to^ 
as  If  the  government  had  been  compdlea 
to  alter  Its  first  resdutkms :  but  the  fact 
was,  that  the  number  of  men  was  the 
same  as  had  been  calculated  upon ;  and 
no  changM  had  taken  place  eitcept  in  the 
stair,  ana  in  some  minor  details  wnich  had 
been  always  contemplated.  He  trutted, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  believe 
in  the  sinceritv  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. On  looking  at  the  scale  of  pubUc 
expenditure,  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
found  the  means  of  bringing  it  700,00(tf. 
below  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Tiemey)  with'all  his  financial  know- 
ledge and  experience,  had  assumed  it 
practicable  to  effect.  Great  jealousy  had 
been  expressed  with  respect  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  committee,  and  considerable 
prejudice  existed  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
ministers;  but  he  wished  his  majesty's 
government  to  be  tried  by  their  general 
conduct  during  the  session,  and  he  hoped 
the  committee  would  continue  their  in- 
quiries, to  see  what  retrenchments  could 
be  made  without  injury  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  appealed  to  the  members  of 
that  committee,  more  particularly  to  those 
who  were  considered  as  divided  from  mi- 
nisters, and  who  had  been  either  nomi- 
nated or  approved  by  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  wheUier  they  had  not  found 
in  mintsters  a  disposition  to  promote  the 

Eeral  wishes  ot  the  country.  Cbnsi- 
ible  progress  had  already  been  made 
in  the  reaction  of  useless  offices,  and  it 
was  no  less  die  deaira  of  mmistera  than  it 
mm  Ae  ^vmj  of  At  acmmitteej  to  lee  that 
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none  but  efficient  officers  should  be  placed 
in  situations  of  emolument.  With  regard 
to  sinecures,  there  was  not  a  single  office 
that  had  not  undergone  revision;  and, 
indeed,  every  office  of  this  kind, 
where  the  profits  went  far  beyond  what 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  fair  reward 
for.  public  services,  had  been  long  given 
Up*  The  only  remaining  office  in  Eng- 
land had  been  considerably  reduced  by 
the  spontaneous  and  generous  conduct  of 
the  individual  who  held  it.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  nothing  which  the  hon. 
barpnet  had  said,  would  raise  a  prejudice 
in  the  public  mind  against  the  detennina- 
^on  of  the  crown  to  reduce  the  offices  to 
ibe  lowest  possible  scale.^ As  to  the  par* 
ticular  offices  of  that  night's  discussion, 
they  were  not  more  extensive  than  the 
public  good  required;  and  the  House 
vpuld  cripple  the  board  of  admiral^,  if 
XjieY  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  de- 
taching a  board  to  the  outports.  Taking 
the  whole  constitution  of  toe  board,  from 
the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  day, 
there  was  no  caf^e  made  out  against  the 
existing  administration  of  that  board. 
Much  had  been  urged,  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
crown ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  hon. 

Sentleman  opposite  to  show  that  the  in- 
uence  of  the  crown  had  increased  of  late 
years.  He  contended,  that  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  such  an  assertion; 
for  if  we  compared  the  number  of  persons 
in  that  House  holding  offices  witJi  those 
of  any  former  period  of  our  history,  we 
should  find,  that  the  House  never  con- 
t^ed  so  small  a  number  of  persons  hold- 
ing places  as  at  present.  If  we  referred 
back  to  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
the  number  was  much  greater,  though  we 
had  now  an  increase  of  100  members  for 
Ireland,  of  whom,  however,  only  six  held 
offices  under  the  crown.  In  former  times, 
promotions  in  the  army  and  navy  were 
made  the  sources  of  direct,  influence  in 
the  hands  of  members ;  but  he  put  it  to 
the  House,  whether  the  same  ground  of 
promotion  now  existed,  and  whether  any  of 
them  coujd  go  to  the  Admiralty,  or  to  the 
Horse-guards,  and  ask  for  favours  under 
the  pretence  of  influence?  He  would 
put  It  to  the  fair  feelings  of  every  hon. 
member,  whether  the  young  soldiers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  to  the  late 
glorious  campaigns  could  trace  their  ad- 
vancement to  politics  ?  But  this  was  not 
the  case  in  former  periods,  when,  the  in- 
fiaencv  Qf  the  House  was  directed  to  these 
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objects.  The  influence  of  the  House,  Iw 
repeated,  had  t>een  numerically  decreased 
within  those  walls,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
for  driving  from  the  House  these  few  in- 
dividuals within  it  who  held  offices.  Many 
of  them  were  usefully  employed  in  com- 
mittees and  other  modes,  in  which  their 
practical  experience  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary;  and,  therefore,  the  public  ser* 
vice  would  be  considerably  injured  if 
they  were  not  suffered  to  retain  their 
seats.  Upon  these  grounds,  then,  and 
considering  that  the  reduction  of  the 
officers  of  the  admiralty  would  be  detri- 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  he 
fislt  it  his  duty  to  move  the  previous  qoea- 
tion. 

Lord  AUhorp  thought  it  proper,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  motion  which  he  made  last 
session,  not  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  this 
occasion ;  but  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  detain  the  House  long,  as  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  friend  was  so  clear^.  so 
sensible,  and  so  striking,  and  the  answer 
of  the  noble  lord  so  imperfect  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. It  appeared  to  him,  that  whe« 
ther  there  was  to  be  a  reduction  in  other 
offices  or  not  was  of  little  importance^ 
provided  it  could  be  proved  that  a  reduc* 
tion  might  be  made  in  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty without  injury  to  the  public  service. 
As  to  what  the  noble  lord  nad  said  with 
respect  to  preparatory  situations  and  a 
relaxation  of  duty,  he  most  perfectly 
agreed,  that  persons  coming  forward  to 
the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  shouki  be 
gradually  introduced ;  but  if  seven  lofda 
of  the  admiralty  could  do  the  whole  duty 
in  time  of  war,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
retain  so  many  now,  when  the  busmesa 
was  so  greatly  reduced.  With  regard  to 
the  outports,  it  was  almost  a  uselesa 
branch  in  time  of  peace ;  and  as  far  as 
concerned  the  necessity  of  two  boards,  it 
was  very  well  known,  that,  as  the  board 
of  admiralty  was  now  constituted,  ques- 
tions were  seldom  ppt  so  as  to  come  to  a 
majority,  the  business  of  the  board  being 
generally  considered  to  belong  to  the 
first  lord.  On  the  subject  of  sinecures^ 
he  thought  that  public  services  would  be 
better  rewarded  by  giving  a  pension  than 
by  creating  a  sinecure.  The  noble  lord 
had  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  the  noble  lord 
was  justified  in  what  he  had  stated  re- 
specting the  promotion  of  the  army  and' 
navy;  out  he  had  entirely  left  out  the 
enormpus  increase  of  iofluenee  by  the 
cpUectiooof.tbe  revenue.    With  regafrd 
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to  the  other  vedoctions  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  alladed,  he  trusted  that  the^ 
would  be  speedily  confirmed ;  but  consi- 
dering that  seven  lords  of  the  admiralty 
were  more  than  the  public  senrices  re« 
4|uired  in  times  of  peace,  and  more  espe- 
oially  in  times  of  general  distress  like  the 
present,  he  should  certainly  support  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Law  saidy  he  did  not  think  the 
question  was  one  which  ought  to  be  de- 
cided abstractedly  upon  its  own  merits. 
The  proposition  of  the  l|on.  baronet  was  to 
considered  as  the  ground  work  of  a  ge- 
Beral  system  of  r^uction,  and  as  such 
the  House  should  consider  it.  They 
abould  recollect,  that  it  was- not  merely 
the  two  ofBcert  of  the  admiraltv,  but  the 
destruction  of  every  office  under  govern* 
ment,  which  eloquence  or  ingenuity  could 
represent  as  useless,  that  was  aimed  at. 
I«et  them,  therefore,  when  the  body  of 
the  place  was  attacked,  beware  how  they 
gave  up  one  single  out-post.  Let  them 
■ot  forget,  that  if  they  surrendered  one 
out-work,  they  roust  weaken  the  defence 
of  the  whole— >  [Hear,  hear  I}.  Let  them 
not  imitate  the  weakest  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  who,  when  they  surrendered 
one  province  after  another,  said,  *<  We 
can  do  without  silks,  we  can  do  without 
spices,"  forgetting,  however,  that  every 
Ibot  of  mond  they  abandoned  must  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  their  empire.  Let 
tis  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  we  can  do 
without  two  lords  of  the  admiralty,  lest 
the  same  fatal  consequences  should  attend 
us.  if  we  did  this,  we  abandoned  the 
principle  on  which  our  whole  empire 
ivated.  On  this  breach  we  must  take  our 
stand ;  here  we  must  fight  the  enemy.  It 
was  not  so  much  for  the  advantage  of  mi- 
nisters as  for  the  interest  of  the  country 
that  he  would  wish  these  offices  to  be  re- 
tained. Ministers,  he  thought,  were  by 
no  means  overpaid  for  the  labours  of  their 
office;  and  if  they  did  not  find  in  the 
|i3aces  now  to  be  abolished  some  gratifica- 
tion for  the  dreadful  responsibility  and 
uneasiness  to  which  they  were  subject,  a 
responsibility  and  uneasiness  under  which 
the  firmest  minds  had  sometimes  been 
broken  down,  no  opposition  would  be 
desirous  of  taking  possession  of  the  offices 
of  government.  Would  the  House  be 
willing  to  diminish  the  present  influence 
of  the  crown  ?  Would  tney  again  reduce 
it  to  that  state  of  anarchy  in  which  it  was 
no  kmger  able  to  maintaiu  itself  against  a 
fiictious  opposition  ?     Considering  that 


Solent  changes  were  abroad,  and  that  the 
most  wild  and  wicked  doctrines  were 
preached  by  those  who  undermined  where 
they  could  not  attMck,  and  desolated 
where  they  could  not  enjoy,  he  could  not 
cdnsent  to  strike  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
crown  the  only  remaining  weapon  by  which 
it  could  defend  itself.  He  should  there-* 
ibre  vote  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Warre  said,  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  could  be  greater  than  that  which 
he  felt,  and  that  which  the  hon.  member 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  expressed. 
The  hon.  member  had  spoken  very  elo- 
quently about  breaches  and  outworks; 
but  he  greatly  doubted  whether  ministers 
would  be  thankful  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's alliance  on  this  occasion.  He  did 
not  believe  that  they  meant  to  abandon  a 
single  post,  but  he  questioned  whether 
they  would  thank  the  hon.  gentleman  for 
his  fair  and  candid  avowal  of  the  military 
position  they  assumed.  The  noble  lord 
had  said,  that  a  blow  was  levelled  against 
one  office  only;  but  if  the  motion  had 
been  framed  so  as  to  include  other  offices, 
such  as  the  commissioners  of  stamps,  the 
commissioners  of  excise,  or  the  postmas- 
ters, then  the  answer  would  have  been, 
**  Disentangle  your  question,  and  bring 
each  of  those  offices  separately  before  us. 
To  urve  an  objection  against  a  motion  be- 
cause It  was  clear,  simple,  and  tanffible, 
was  certainly  a  novelty  in  that  I^use. 
He  was  greatly  surprised  that  the  noble 
lord  should  resort  to  a  course  of  recrimi- 
nation, since  he  had  found  it  avail  him  so 
little  during  the  last  session.  He  cared 
not  what  was  done  in  former  days: 
if  former  administrations  had  done  wrong, 
it  now  became  the  House  to  do  ri^ht 
What  was  done  years  before  bore  so  little 
on  the  question,  that^  he  thought  they 
would  not  allow  it  to  influence  their  de- 
cision. All  the  episodes  of  the  noble  lord 
were  superfluous  to  the  question.  Of  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  three  of  the  sea, 
and  one  of  the  land  lords,  were  efficient 
officers;  but  the  other  two  offices  were 
complete  sinecures.  As  to  the  three  of<* 
fleers  who  were  to  form  a  quorum  at  the 
out-ports,  he  supposed  the  noble  lord 
thought  that  two  would  quarrel  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  want  a  third  to  settle  the  bu- 
siness. He  was  decidedlv  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  these  officers  were  un* 
necessary  to  the  public  service,  and  should 
therefore  give  his  roost  cordial  support  to 
the  motion. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  aaid,  he  would 
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uot  ihriok  from  anectiog  and  drfending 
the.  opinions  he  entertained  upon  this 
question.  The  olber  side  of  the  House 
seemed  to  think  that  economy  at  all  lia- 
sards  ought  to  be  practised;  forgetting 
that  though  reduction  and  retrenchment 
might  be  ^ood  things  in  themselFcs,  yet 
all  reductions  and  3l  retrenchments  were 
not  expedient :  the^  were  for  taking  from 
the  sovereign  all  his  iniluenoe»  and  were 
not  onl^  anxious  to  strip  off  useless  and 
expensive  embroidery,  but  to  deprive  him 
even  of  decent  and  necessanr  appareL  He 
QOttld  not  consent  to  lend  his  aid  to  the^. 
corps  of  political  riflemen  recently  embo- 
died, which  was  employed  in  picking  off 
place  after  place,  however  important  or 
serviceable,  which  attacked  to*day  the 
admiralty,  to-morrow  the  stamp-office,  and 
the  next  day  the  post-office,  and  which, 
on  the  principle  of  such  irregular  troops, 
showed  no  mercv,  and  eranted  no  quar* 
tet»  Had  gentlemen  rorgotten  that  a 
committee  of  retrenchment  was  now 
sitting?  Did  they  not  recollect  that 
motions  like  the  present  could  only  ob« 
struct  its  labours  ?  It  was  true  that  they 
had  refused  their  confidence  to  that  com* 
mittee,  because  it  was  not  formed  merely 
of  the  immaculate  uninfluenced  members 
who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House ; 
b.ut  was  it  respectfiil  to  It,  or  to  the 
House,  in  this  way  to  press  forward  mo- 
tion after  motion  ?  The  conduct  of  hon. 
^ntlemen  on  the  other  side  on  this  occa- 
sion might  be  consistent  with  their  con- 
duct in  general,  but  was  it  consistent  with 
the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  House, 
which  had  given  its  confidence  to  that 
committee,  though  not  formed  aocording 
to  some  members  notions  of  ideal  excel- 
lence. Had  he  been  chosen  one  of  that 
body,  he  should  have  begged  to  have  been 
allowed  to  withdraw  his  name,  convinced 
that,  however  assiduous  and  anxious  to 
discharge  its  duties,  the  committee  could 
never  hope  to  keep  pace  with  die  rapid 
and  sweeping  abolitions  recommenaed 
IVom  the  other  side  of  the  House.  The 
examinations  of  persons,  papers,  and  re- 
cords by  a  committee,  were  idle  and  ridi- 
Gulpus  if  this  system  were  continued. 
The  whole  House  was  not  now  the  pro- 
per jdace  where  the  subject  was  to  be 
considered;  it  had  delegated  its  autho- 
rity to  a  number  of  its  membeiv,  aad 
whether  the  motion  of  to*night  had  been 
of  a  more  sweeping  nature,  or  directed 
against  only  one  department*  it  was 
egually  objectionable.    He  cojdd  not  en- 
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tirdy  concur  in  what  had  been  said  by 
his  noble  friend  ^ord  Castlereagh)  upon 
the  important  subject  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown:  notwithstanding  all  the  re- 
ductions that  had  been  recently  made,  it 
was  still  very  great,  if  indeed  it  were  not 
too  extensive;  but  did  it  follow  at  all, 
that  this  particular  office  was  to  be  abo- 
lished. The  naval  establishment  of  the 
country  was^  undoubtedly,  at  present  very 
inconsiderable,  though  the  military  de- 
partments had  been  kept  up:  but  had  it 
been  shown  in  any  way,  thst,  because 
the  latter  might  be  reduced  in  some 
unimportant  respects,  it  was  fit  to  pUt  aa 
end  to  two  political  offices  of  the  higheet 
conseouence.  The  noble  lord  had  truljr 
said,  that  they  were  valuable  as  convenient 
introductions  of  young  men  to  business  s 
by  means  of  these  two  places  of  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  useful  experiments  mighs 
be  made  upon  the  capacities  and  disposi- 
tions of  young  men.  It  was  expedient, 
besides,  to  preserve  them  as  inducements 
to  individums  to  devote  their  talents  and 
industry  to  the  service  of  their  country  ^ 
for  u  long  u  husoan  nature  continued 
what  it  was,  such  means  would  be  re- 
quired to  stimulate  exertion-  The  dimi* 
nution  of  secoiidary  offices  would  also  be 
injurious,  as  lessening  the  competition 
among  men  who  might  betome  ornaments 
of  the  state :  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  their  ser- 
vices for  a  proportionate  reward  would 
be  reduced,  and  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  all  places  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy,  of  all  otheis  the 
most  odioiis<»8n  oligarchy  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Banies  commenced  by  referring 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  over 
which  he  had  presided.  It  had,  he  said, 
been  his  anxious  wish  to  have  established 
there  some  distinct  rule  and  general  prin- 
ciple by  which  officers  should  be  judged ; 
in  that  attempt,  however,  he  had  been 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  noble  lord  op- 

Cosite,  who  had  contended,  that  it  would 
e  much  wiser  to  examine  each  place  se« 
parately,  to  suggest  certain  abolitions,  and 
if  othen  were  proposed  by  the  antagoouta 
of  ministers,  to  discuss  them  seriaiimm 
The  argument  of  the  noble  lord  to  night 
had  shown  that  what  beheld  to  be  fit  up 
stairs,  he  considered  most  inexpedient 
down  stairs;  and,  without  much  regard  to 
consistency,  he  now  turned  round  to  op- 
pose  what  he  had  before  recommended. 
The  House  came  to  the  consMeratioa  of 
tUe  subject  under  the  flsest  finroisrabb  dr^ 
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cmnatfiieM ;  for,  not  only  w«re  Ae  ge« 
neralargumenu  docidedlr  Id  fiivour  of  the 
propoiitioo  of  the  hon.  oeronety  bnt  the 
(|aestioii  teenied  to  be  decided  by  the  re- 
port of  ecomoiittee  mede  nearly  twenty 
jreart  ego»  of  which  the  Speaker  had  lo 
ablv  diadiarged  the  dotiea  of  chairman, 
and  which  watcompoaed  of  men  of  known 
integrity  and  nrodencet  the  names  of  lord 
Harrowby  ana  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  were 
auiEcient  to  aeeare  it  from  the  charge  of 
ittjudiciout  precipitation.  That  commit* 
tee  had  peawtaed  all  possible  information, 
and  it  had  determined  against  the  con- 
tinuance  of  six  lords  of  ibe  admiralty 
in  time  of  peace.  It  was  true  that  no- 
thing had  then  been  said  of  ambulatory 
lords,  a  sort  of  board  of  admiralty  in  Evre, 
much  talked  of  to  night,  and  to  ? ery  little 
purpose*  The  broad  and  better  ground 
of  resistance  to  the  motion  was,  that  these 
efices  formed  a  part  of  the  justifiable  in- 
fluence ci  the  crown,  and  that  young  men 
were,  by  the  hope  of  this  reward,  induced 
to  devote  their  labours  to  the  public  ser- 
▼ice ;  yet  this  argument  was  most*  indefi- 
nite, and  under  this  pretence  of  a^norsery 
Ibr  statesmen,  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
might  be  augmentecl  to  a  most  injurious 
extent.  He  admitted,  that  it  was  essential 
that  persons  in  high  official  stations  should 
occupy  seats  in  parliament,  and  he  ridi- 
cttlea  the  absurd  notiona  of  inconsiderate 
and  uninstructed  reformers,  who  termed 
this  practice  an  abuae  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  fit,  however,  that  some  Ihnit  should 
be  assigned :  in  his  opinion  that  limit  was 
the  doty  discharged  by  the  individual, 
since  no  parliamentary  office  ought  to  be 
preservea  merely  because  it  suited  the 
purpose  of  the  minister.  The  bill  he 
f  Mr.  Bankes)  had  introduced  did  not  in- 
deed include  the  places  in  debate,  but  his 
BMasore  was  calculated  for  a  state  of  war, 
and  he  could  not  therefore  be  charged 
with  inconsistency.  One  hon.  gentleman 
had  vehemently  insisted,  that  this  out- 
work ought  never  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
enemies  of  rojal  influence ;  bnt  he  would 
advise  him,  if  he  endeoToured  to  defimd 
•veiy  peet,  however,  insi^ificant,  to*  take 
c|re  that  he  had  a  sufficient  garrison  for 
aucfa  an  extensive  fortress ;  while  he  was 
protecting  an  out-work,  the  enemy  might 
make  himself  master  of  the  cItadH.  The 
table  was  loaded  with  petitions,  which, 
lll%^gh  idly  praying  for  annual  pariia- 
nsaniB  and  umvenal  suflirage,  at  least  de- 
Mrvid  sMendon  when  they  requwed  re- 
tresdncM;  and  he  called  upon  all  mem- 


bers, who  had  presented  Aem,  to  join  m  a 
vote  in  support  of  a  nmtlon  for  the  aboli* 
tlon  of  two  offices  which  were  a  useless 
burthen  upon  the  public. 

Mr.  Huskiiton  contended,  that  the  pro<» 
ceedings  of  the  committee  should  not  be 
the  same  as  those  of  parliament.  The  re- 
commendation to  aoolish  should  come 
from  the  former,  and  the  execution  of  the 
measure  from  the  latter.  If  die  offices 
pointed  out  in  the  motion  were  destroyed, 
the  board  of  admiralty  would  be  left  in  a 
crippled  state,  and  inci^able  of  any  vigo^ 
rous  exertion. 

Mr.  Croker  stated  that  he  had  examined 
with  care  the  naval  estimates  since  1685, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1691,  in  which  probably,  on  account  of 
death,  the  number  of  the  lords  had  been 
reduced  to  six,  the  first  article  of  those 
estimates  had  regularly  been  seven'  lords 
of  the  admiralty  at  1,000^.  a  year  each. 
So  that  the  office  now  marked  out  for  abo* 
lltion,  was  one  voted  by  our  ancestors  for 
18^  years  without  either  intermisaioD  or 
any  alteration  in  number  or  salary. 

Sir  C.  Pok  contended,  that  the  board 
of  admiralty  ought  to  consbt  of  naval  per- 
sons, and  that  the  salary  of  its  members 
had  at  times  Taried  from  l,000{.to77(ML 
a  year.  Since  Mr.  Burchett's  time,  in 
1G69,  to  the  present,  there  had  been  no 
person  appointed  to  be  chief  secretary 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  neighbour^ 
ing  seas. 

Mr.  Canning  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Speaker;— >Notwithstandingthe  late' 
ness  ofthe  hour  to  which  the  debate  has 
been  protracted,  I  feel  myself  compelled 
to  trespass  for  a  short  time  on  the  atten- 
tion or  the  House.  I  might  indeed  safely 
and  confidently  rest  the  merits  of  the  ar- 
gument upon  the  ipeeches  already  de« 
livered,  and  particularly  upon  that  of 
mtr  hon.  friend  who  sits  near  me  (Mr. 
Ward):  but,  afker  the  menace  of  unpo- 
pularity which  has  been  thrown  out 
against  those  who  may  oppose  the  modoa 
of  the  hon.  barotiet,  I  should  hold  myself 
guilty  of  a  base  dereliction  of  duty,  if  I 
were  to  slirink  from  an  explicit  declam«* 
don  of  my  sentiments. 

Insignificant  as  the  question  of  to  nighf^ 
is  in  Itself,  it  acquires  an  importance 
which  does  npt  belong  to  the  immediate 
ssdnect  of  it,  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  brought  forward, — 
from  the  topics  with  which  it  has  been  as- 
sociatedy— »rrom  the  consequences,  of  more 
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sorts  than  one,  to  which  (if  successful)  it 
must  inevitably  lead.  Considered  as  a 
■iogle  and  unconnected  question,  its  im* 
portance  has  in  truth  been  ridiculously 
exaggerated.  I  cannot  conceive  propo- 
aitions  more  nearly  indifferent,  than— 
.whether  an  official  board  should  originally 
IiaTe  been  composed  of  five,  or  of  six,  or 
of  seven,  or  of  nine  members;  or  whe- 
ther a  sum  of  one  or  two  thousand  pounds 
Subject  to  sundry  taxes  and  deductions) 
ould  be  withdrawn  from  the  payment 
jof  official  salaries,  to  be  applied  to  the 
temporary  exigencies  of  the  state.  But 
this.  Sir,  is  not  my  view  of  the  present 
question :  it  is  not  the  view  of  those  who 
bring  it  forward.  The  motion  of  the  hon. 
baronet  is  avowedly  the  first  of  a  series  of 
attacks  upon  that  established  system  of 
political  office  by  which  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  this  country 
|s practically  carried  on;  and  by  which 
it  has  been  carried  on  for  upwards  of  a 
oenturTi— that  is,  during  the  period  of 
our  history  when  our  laws  and  liberties 
have  been  best  guarded,  as  well  as  best 
understood. 

.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  such 
offices  may  undoubtedly  form  a  fair  sub- 
ject for  discussion :  but,  to  discuss  it  fairly, 
the  system  must  be  viewed  as  a. whole. 
It  u  not  by  picking  out  details,  and  by 
putting  this  or  that  office  separately  upon 
Its  trial,  that  the  expediency  of  a  parlia- 
mentary administration  of  the  government 
can  be  usefully  considered,  or  that  the 
number  of  holders  of  office,  which  may 
be  properly  and  conveniently  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  be 
justly  ascertained. 

.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  the  possible 
saving  upon  the  two  offices  in  question  is 
by  general  admission  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  taken  into  account:  no  man  has 
gravely  insisted  upon  it  in  this  debate.  It 
hat  been  argued,  indeed,  that  saving,  as 
saving,  is  good  in  itself,— good  in  prin- 
ciple without  reference  to  amount ;  and 
it  has  been  contended,  that  to  this  sort  of 
saving,  among  others,  we  are  pledged  by 
our  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne.  But  I  miut  be  permitted  to 
remind  the  House, — and  1  appeal  to  the 
general  sense  and  recollection  of  aU  who  now 
hear  me,— that  this  was  not  the  class  of 
office  specifically  in  the  contemplation  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  address,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  which 
grew  out  of  his  Royal  Hi£^ness*s  recom- 
mendation.   The  reduction  specifically  in 
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contetnplation    was    unquestionably    in 
those  officeM  which  are  called  sinecures.  • 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  House,  either  by  the  address  or  by 
the  appointment  of  that  committee,  is  pre- 
cluded from  carrying  reduction  beyond 
those  particular  offices :  but  I  think  it  ma-^ 
terial  for  the  House  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  attention  of  the  government  and  of 
the  committee  has  been  immediately  dt« 
rected  to  that  peculiar  species  of  reduc- 
tion which  had  been^most  earnestly  called 
for  by  the  public :  that  this  motion  there- 
fore was  not  necessary  to  quicken  either 
the  ministers  or  the  members  of  the  com-' 
mittee  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty; 
and  that  the  suggestion  of  to* night  is  not 
(as  is  pretended)  in  furtherance  of  an  ad** 
mitted  course  of  policy,  but  in  recommen- 
dation of  a  policy  which,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing been  admitted,  is  now  brought  before 
us  for  discussion  for  the  first  time.  The 
new  policy  may  be  right  or  wrong  inr 
itself  (that  is  matter  of  argument);  buS 
it  must  be  examined  and  decided  en  its 
own  separate  merits. 

The  labours  of  the  committee  are,  as  ie 
well  known,  active  and  unremitted :  and 
the  fruits  of  those  labours  have  been  nei^^ 
ther  small  nor  slow  in  growth.  In  one 
short  week  they  are  understood  to  haver 
resolved  on  the  abolition  of  all  those  great 
sinecures  offices  f  those  of  the  exchequer,. 
I  mean)  which  nave  long  been  held  out, 
to  public  view  as  the  great  blots  and 
stains  in  the  official  appointments  of  She 
state.  I  will  not  here  examine  whether 
it  is  a  just  or  unjest  view  that  has  beea 
taken  of  these  offices.  Undoubtedly,  I 
think  there  is  much  of  unfair  prejudice, 
much  of  misapprehension  and  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  attacks  whieb  have  been 
made  upon  theou  Undoubtedly,  I  thinic 
they  could  not  be  abolished  without  the 
substitution  of  something  in  their  room* 
It  may,  however,  be  true,  that  being 
( whether  justily  or  unjustly )  degraded  in 
the  public  estimation,  they  have  ceased 
to  be  the  most  fit  rewards  of  honourable 
public  service,  and  have  thus  lost  the 
charm  by  which  their  nominal  existence 
was  prolonged. 

My  own  sentiments  on  this  subject  are 
indeed  already  recorded*  The  House 
may  possibly  recollect  that  I  have  twice 
voted  for  a  bill  of  an  hon.  friend  of  mine 
(Mr.  Bankes),  which  went  to  abolisls 
sinecures  on  an  extensive  scale;  subtti-» 
tuting  for  the  abolished  offices  other 
meanS|  to  be  placed  at  tho  disposal  of  the 
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crown  for  the  reward  of  pablic  serTice. 
The  deuib  of  that  bill  (for  I  believe  it 
WM  the  sf^me  bill  which  passed  this  House 
the   t#o  successive  years  1812  and 


in 


1813 )»  my  hon.  friend  may  remember,  I 
thought  in  many  particulars  faulty  and 
lU^digested.     I  would  willingly  have  had 
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Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
epuitable  dispensers  of  public  favour  heap 
obloquy  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
whilst  the  House  of  Peers  stands  blamdess 
in  their  estimation.  But  fond  indeed  would 
be  the  fatuity  which  should  imagine  that 
there  was  any  more  of  sinceritv  in  their 


these  errors  mended,  if  I  could  have  approbation  than  there  is  of  justice  in  their 
prevailed  upon  my  hon.  friend  to  concur  censure.  The  House  of  Peers  is  unblamed 
jn  the  alterations  which  were  proposed :—  I  only  because  its  time  is  not  yet  come ;  the 
nevertheless,  approving  of  the  principle  j  House  of  Commons  is  vilified  because 
of  the  measure,  I  voted  for  it  with  all  its  these  men  are  wise  enough  in  their  gene- 
imperfections  on  its  head.  To  a  bill  of,  ration  to  know  that  this  House  alone  stands 
the  same  kind  I  am  now  ready,  in  com-    between  them  and  the  ruin  which  they  mO'* 


moo  with  my  colleagues,  to  lend  my  cor 
dial  support,  and«*-*if  my  hon.  friend  will 
now  accept  such  aid-^to  assist  him  in 
moulding  and  shaping  his  measure,  in  such 
manner  as  may  best  tend  to  ensure  its  ul- 
timate success. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  supposed  vi- 
•ionary  enough  to  imagine,  that  such  a 
concession,  although  involving  nine-tenths 
of  all  that  is  professedly  demanded,  will 
satisfy  those  who  clamour  most  loudly  for 
retrenchment  and  reform,  and  who  inflame 
the  imaginations  of  the  multitude  with  the 
expectation  of  impossible  relief.  Their  pur- 
pose is  not  to  amend  what  is  really  amiss 
in  our  establishments,  but  by  cavilling  alike 
at  every  thing  that  exists  in  them,  and  at 
every  proposition  for  amendment,  to  feed 
and  keep  alive  the  discontentment  of  the 
times,  and  (if  they  can)  to  ripen  it  into 
disaffection.  It  would  be  vain  to  look  for 
any  other  effect  from  this  concession  upon 
Sttcb  men,  than  that  their  complaints  and 
remonstrances  may  perhaps  be  transferred 
from  the  point  conceded  to  some  other  on 


ditate; — that,  the  House  of  Commons 
once  destroyed,  the  road  lies  open,  with- 
out impediment,  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Peers  and  of  the  Crown. 

On  every  such  matter,  therefore,  as  Is 
this  night  propounded  for  our  deliberation, 
our  judgment  should  be  guided  not  by 
the  loudness  of  the  demand,  but  by  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  the  thing  re- 
quired. Clamour  is  not.  a  reason  for  re- 
fusing what  it  may  be  right  to  grant;— * 
but  let  no  man  flatter  himself  that  clamour 
is  to  be  appeased  by  granting  whatit  would 
be  right  to  refuse. 

I  must  be  permitted,  Sir,  to  deal  with 
the  hon.  baronet's  motion,  not  as  a  single 
and  insulated  proposition,  but  in  connexion 
with  others  of  which  it  is  obviously,  and, 
I  think,  avowedly,  the  forerunner.  In  ray 
other  view  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
that  the  committee  and  not  this  House, 
would  be  the  proper  place  for  entertaining 
it.  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  right  of 
any  hon.  gentleman  to  bring  forward  any 


specific  proposition  that  may  strike  his 
which  coticession  is  utterly  impracticable.  \  fancy ;  but  it  is  for  the  House  to  decide, 

What  is  the  main  grievance  of  which  I  whether,  afler  having  appointed  a  Com- 
the  clamourers  of  our  day  have  been  \  mitte)}  systematically  to  examine  our 
complaining?— Sinecures.  Against  which  |  establishments  with  a  view  to  all  practi- 
branch  of  the  constitution  have  their  cla-  '  cable  reduction,  it  is  either  regular  or  ex- 
moursbeendirected?— Against  the  House  j  pedient  to  take  particular  parcels  of  the 
of  Commons.  Would  it  not  then  naturally  assigned  work  out  of  their  hands,  and, 
be  supposed,  by  any  person  ignorant  of  day  after  day  to  debate  them  separately 
what  had  been  passing  during  the  last  few  ;  in  this  House ;  thus  resuming  in  detail  the 
years,  that  the  crown  had  recommended 
the  abolition  of  sinecures,  and  that  this 
House  had  disregarded  the  recommenda- 
tion? or  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
passed  some  resolutions  to  that  effect, 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  refused 
to  adopt  ?  -  But  what  are  the  facts ;  Why 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  twice 
abolished  sinecures,  so  far  as  its  deciMon 
could  abolish  them ;  and  that  this  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  twice  been 
finistrated  by  the  House  of  Peers! 

(  VOL.  XXXV. ) 


power  which  has  been  delegated  in  the 
aggregate. 

My  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Bankes) 
has  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  objections 
to  this  practice  which  have  been  stated  by 
my  noble  friend  near  me ; — or  at  least  he 
has  not  (as  it  appears  to  me)  satisfactorily 
answerea  those  objections  by  asserting, 
that  in  the  committee  up  stairs  my  noble 
friend  has  himself  proposed  to  proceed  on 
the  same  plan.  My  noble  friend  it  seems 
objects  in  the  committee  to  the  laying 

(2X) 
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down  of  those  general  principlet  which  he 
requires  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Houses 
To  be  sure  he  does, — and  where  is  the  in* 
oonsistency  of  doing  so  ?  Is  not  the  House 
she  place  where  general  principles  oujght 
to  be  proposed  and  considered )  and  is  it 
not  peculiarly  the  province  of  a  committee 
to  regulate  the  application  of  those  prin* 
ctples,  and  to  discuss  the  details  which 
their  adoption  may  involve?  This  pro* 
ceeding  of  my  noble  friend's  is  not  only 
perfectly  consisteat  in  itself,  but  exactly 
conformable  to  parliamentary  rule.  Not 
so  the  course  adopted  by  my  bon.  friend, 
srho  insists  on  laying  down  general  pro* 
positions  in  the  committee»  and  on  examin* 
ng  the  detsils  in  the  House,— thus  in* 
▼erting  the  order  of  parliamentary  pro* 
eeedings,  and  interchanging  the  natural 
and  proper  functions  of  the  committee  and 
the  House. 

«  One  word,  and  only  one  word,  more 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  appears 
to  be  one  purpose  of  this  day's  motion,  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  committee; — 
and  the  consideration  that  such  would  be 
the  effect  of  carrying  the  motion,  is  one 
sufficient  reason  with  me,  and  I  should 
Ikope  with  the  House  for  resisting  it.<— 
Give  the  committee  fair  play,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  its  labours  will  redeem  it 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  from  the  gross 
aspersions  and  misrepresentations  with 
which  it  has  been  assailed  from  the  hour 
l»f  its  creation. 

To  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  question  im* 
mediately  before  us ;— I  have  already  de- 
clared that  in  my  way  of  viewing  it,  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  abolishing 
or  preserving  one  or  two  lay  lordships'  of 
the  admiralty  is  not  the  point  really  at 
issue :  but  I  will  not  altogether  oftiit  to 
notice  the  argaments  which  have  been 
applied  to  this  point  by  the  hon.  mover, 
and  by  those  who  have  supported  him. 
.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go 
back  with  the  lion,  mover  to  the  early  and 
obscure  times  of  the  infancy  of  our  naval 
administration :  it  is  sufficient  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  that  the  present  system  is 
as  old  as  our  present  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  government,  dating  that  mode 
from  its  establishment  at  the  revolution. 
Since  that  time  the  board  of  admiralty  has 
been  formed  on  its  present  scale;  and 
parliament,  in  eveir  succeeding  year  of 
that  period,  has  confirmed  by  its  vote  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  board,  as 
existing  at  the  present  day.  For  there  is 
Ibis  peculiarity  belonging  to  these  offices, 
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that  they  have  not  eontianed  to  eaistfirom 
want  of  the  cognizance  and  observation  of 
parliament,"— as  is  the  case  with  offioas 
which  do  not  require  parliamentary  sano* 
tioa  for  their  continuance.  These  offices 
are  voted  yearly  in  the  naval  estimates : 
and  the  blot,  therefore,  if  it  be  one,  hat 
been  missed  every  year,  for  upwards  of  a 
century. 

The  hon.  baronet  I  know  has  stated  that 
the  number  of  lordships  of  the  admiralty 
has  occasionally  varied.  He  has  quoted 
some  instances  in  which  the  board  appeara 
not  to  have  been  full.  But  I  assure  him 
that  he  is  misled  by  those  printed  autho* 
rities  (and I  think  I  know  what  they  are)t 
which  induce  him  to  suppose  that  thera 
has  been  any  such  variation.  And  though 
I  do  not  hold  practice  and  precedent  to 
be  altogether  conclusive  when  sound  rea* 
sons  are  assigned  for  change,  yet  they  do 
constitute  (and  the  hon.  baronet  has  coo* 
fessed,  by  bis  anxiety  to  disprove  them» 
that  they  do,  in  his  opinion,  constitute^  a 
prima  Jade  case  in  favour  of  any  establislw 
ment  or  usage ;— -especially  when  the^  ara 
the  practice  and  precedent  of  good  times* 
The  onus  of  showing  a  valid  cause  for  de^ 
parting  from  them,  rests  upon  those  who 
propose  the  innovation* 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  commission* 
ers  remained  invariable  from  16B8  to  iho 
present  day,  but  the  composition  (^  the 
EKwrd  has  always  admitted  a  proportion 
(not  uniformly  the  same, — but  a  propor-» 
tion)  of  lay  members,  mixed  with  tnose 
of  professional  habits  and  experience.  I 
know.  Sir,  tliat  the  advantage  of  thia 
mixed  constitution  has  long  been  a  mooted 
question,  and  that  advocates  have  been 
found  even  for  each  of  the  exclusive  ex* 
tremes  of  all  sea  lords,  and  all  lav  lords ; 
but  more  frequently  for  that  of  all  sea 
lords.  The  lion,  and  gallant  admiral  who 
spoke  last  is  amongst  the  advocates  for  the 
latter  plan;  but,  without  meaning  any 
disrespect  to  the  gallant,  officer,  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  consider  his  as  al* 
together  an  unprejudiced  opinion.  His 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  profession  of 
which  he  is  himself  so  distinguished  a  mem* 
her  naturally  influence  his  judgment.  Even 
he  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  the 
weight  of  authorities  preponderates  in  fa- 
vour of  the  present  practice;  and  I  con^ 
fesslam  myself  strongly  persuaded  that 
the  present  practice  is  the  best.  The  hoa« 
and  gallant  admiral  is  also  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  number  of  the  boani 
might  be  reduced;    but  1  entreat  tke 
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Hdtisfe  i6  obtervdi  that,  with  all  his  zeal 
for  retrenchment^  he  does  not  think  that 
the  puhlic  Bcrvice  could  spare,  without  de- 
trimenti  more  than  one  of  the  present 
nomber ;  thus  going  but  half  way  with  the 
bon.  mover,  and  curtailing  of  half  its 
efficacy,  a  proposition  not  very  effective  in 
itseW  fbr  any  bene^cial  purpose  either  of 
comtitutlonal  reform  or  of  economical  re- 
trenchment. 

Sir,  without  conceding  any  part  of  the 
aigument  founded  upon  long  usage,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  present  number  and  composi- 
tkn  of  the  board,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
^ue  execution  of  the  business  of  the  ad- 
Tuiralty,*— I  must,  after  all,  honestly  con- 
fess, that  this  is  not  the  consideration 
which  weighs  with  me  in  my  estimate  of  the 
question  that  we  have  to  decide.  1  consi- 
der the  motion  of  to-night  as  the  punctum 
ealiens  of  successive  and  sweeping  con- 
fiscations of  efficient  office.  Such  a  change 
may,  or  may  not,  be  just,  or  wise,  or  ne- 
cessary ;  but  the  expediency  of  it,  if  made 
outatall,is  to  be  made  out  by  far  other  rea- 
soning than  any  that  we  have  heard  to- 
taight ;  by  reasoning  systematically  applied 
to  the  whole  system  and  scale  of  parliamen- 
tary office,  not  to  the  miserable  economiz- 
ing of  one  or) two  thousand  pounds,  or  to 
the  dismissal  of  two,  or  (according  to  the 
hon.  admiral)  of  one  single  individual. 

If,  Sir,  his  majesty's  ministers  could  take 
so  narrow  a  view  of  this  question,  as  to  be 
influenced  by  any  calculations  of  their 
own  immediate  interest,  then  undoubtedly 
they  would  at  once  withdraw  all  opposition 
to  the  hon.  baronet's  motion.  Every 
temptation  of  personal  eafte  and  public  fa- 
vour lies  that  way.  The  trifling  sacrifice 
of  direct  offieiaP  strength  or  influence 
which  the  proposed  reduction  involves, 
would,  in  the  present  state  and  temper  of 
the  country,  be  repaid  to  them  tenfold 
in  an  accession  of  temporary  popularity. 
'  Nay,  Sir,  had  we  been  disposed  to  in- 
dulge that  species  of  malignity  which  de- 
lights in  catching  an  adversary  in  his  own 
trap,  we  should  at  once  not  only  have  as- 
sented to  the  present  proposition,  but 
should  have  hastened  to  take  the  lead  of 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  in  the  whole 
ttain  of  their  projected  reductions,  and  to 
out'bid  them  by  the  suggestion  of  others 
dtiH  mofe  comprehensive.  For,  situated 
as  we  happen  to  be^  the  loss  would  really 
be  unfelt  by  us  in  carrying  on  an  establish- 
ed aflmii&istrBtion :  but  far  different  would 
be  ita  consequences  to  those  who  look  to 
aaecee^  to  our  mtuatiom.    When  they 


had  rooted  nd  drivea  iis  Urdm  ^efield,-^ 
when  the  happy  hour  had  arrived  for  dis- 
tributing  their  spoil  and  satisfying  the 
claims  of  their  numerous  and  expectant 
followeri,— -they  would  find,  that  without 
these  offices  which  they  are  now  assailing) 
and  other  offices  such  as  these,  a  new  ad- 
ministration could  not  be  formed  with 
strength  enough  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  this  House  for  a  single  day*. 
I  protest.  Sir,  that  even  on  this  account 
I  am,-— roost  disinterestedly,— 4lostile  ta 
the  present  motion,  or  rather  to  the  pro- 
iects  of  which  it  is  the  sample  and  the 
harbinger.  If  I  think  that  the  orowA 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  forming  ani 
sustaining  an  administration,  I  do  not  the 
less  think  that  it  ought  to  have  the  means 
of  changing  one :  and  I  am  well  persuaded^ 
that,  if  we  swept  away  these  political  and 
parliamentary  offices,  chanees  of  adminis^ 
tradon  could  not  only  not  be  so  easily  ef^^ 
fected,  but  could  not  be  effected  at  all 
without  material  detriment —certainly  not 
without  most  inconvenient  interruption^*-* 
to  the  business  of  the  state. 

I  know,  Sir,  that  we  are  told  hi  pam« 
phlets,  and  in  speeches  both  within  and 
without  these  walls,  that  not  the  smaHest 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  this  House  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  because  it  is  not  recog^ 
nized  in  any  theoretical  scheme  of  the  oen<< 
stitution.  But  I  maintain,— ^nd  in  doing 
so  I  only  speak  what  every  man  feels  and 
knows,  nay,  avows,  whenever  the  purpose 
of  the  moment  does  not  require  the  denial 
of  it,-^that,  in  practice,  the  goverament 
of  this  country  could  not  "be  carried  im 
without  some  proportion  of  such  influence* 
The  amount  of  it,  I  am  fkr  from  denyingi 
is  matter  of  fair  constitutional  jealousy. 

Suppose  the  theory— such  as  it  is.  con-* 
tended  for^-carried  to  its  full  extent;— 
suppose  a  complete  separation  between  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons;— the  result  would 
assuredly  be  an  endless  struggle  between 
this  House  and  the  Crown.  I  may  be  told, 
perhaps  that  few  persons  are  in  fact  so 
much  misled  by  an  uncalculating  attach- 
ment to  abstract  theory  as  to  desire  that 
complete  separation.  £ven  my  hon.  friend 
over  the  way  ( Mr.  Bankes),  jealous  as  he  is 
of  a  preponderating  influence  in  theCfown, 
allows  that  the  persons  holding  the  highest 
offices  of  state  ought  to  have  seats  in  par- 
liament. But  while  my  hon.  friend  admits 
this  principle,  he^  in  a  great  degree,  nulli-. 
fies  bis  admission  by  the  limits  which  be 
would  prescribe  to  its  operation.    Is  it  to* 
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be  belleTed  that  half  a  dozen  iasiilated 
^iDifiterB  could  withstand  the  assaults  of 
that  numerous  body  always  to  be  found 
within  these  walls, — the  systematic  oppo- 
aerSy  the  designated  successors,  of  any  ex- 
isting administration, — deprived,  as  those 
ministers  would  be  of  the  aid  and  comfort 
of  the  official  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  of  gentlemen  filling  the  se- 
joondary  offices  of  the  state  ? 

Sunpose  then,  I  say,  that  the  Crown  were 
to  take  the  theorists  at  their  word,  —  and 
rejecting  my  hon.  friend's  kind  but  utterly 
useless  concession  in  favour  of  the  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  to  determine  to  carry 
its  self-denial  still  farther,  and  not  to  sufier 
any  of  its  servants  to  sit  in  either  House 
of  parliament :  in  other  words,— were  to 
select  its  ministers  from  amongst  men  not 
having  seats  in  either  of  the  two  Houses 
x>f  parliament.  Suppose,  we  were  to  find, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session,  that 
the  Crown,  thus  impatient  of  the  imputa- 
tion or  suspicion  uf  influence,  had  ap- 
pointed— for  its  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
«-for  its  chancellor  of  the  exchequer— 
and  for  its  secretaries  of  state  —  gen- 
tlemen of  perfectly  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, if  jrou  please,  but  wholly  unknown 
to  the  nation ;  and  that  out  of  extreme  re- 
verence for  the  purity  of  parliament,  none 
pf  these  gentlemen  possessed,  or  would  ac- 
cept, seats  as  members  of  the  legislature. 
i«--There  would  be  nothing  in  this  arrange- 
ment contrary  to  the  theoretical  constitu- 
tion,—nay,  it  would  be  exactly  conform- 
able to  that  construction  of  it  which  has 
been  of  late  so  loudly  claimed  as  the 
right  of  the  people  of  England,  and  to- 
wards the  practical  adoption  of  which  the 
motion  of  this  evening  tends.  It  would 
be  only  pushing  to  excess  the  principle  of. 
jealousy  in  which  this  motion  is  founded. 
But  will  any  man  say,  that,  if  such  an  ar- 
rangement were  adopted,  the  practice  of 
the  constitution  would  not  be  at  an  end  ? 
iv- Would  not  a  facility  be  given  for  arbi- 
trary sdectioo,  and  unfit  appointments, 
over  which  this  House  has  always  watched 
with  peculiar  jealousy?  Would  not  a 
road  be  opened  to  court  favour,  which  the 
parliamentary  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment is  particularly  calculated  to 
close  ?— Would  not  office  and  parliament 
be  equally  degraded  by  a  choice  which  se- 
parated their  functions  ?— And  would  not 
this  separation  infallibly  lead  to  incessant 
Jealousies,  collisions,  and  conflicts? 

It  is  no  reply  to  this  argument  to  say, 
lliat  it  does  puab  the  hypothesis  to  an  ea« 
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treme.  I  admit  that  it  does  so.  But,' if 
that  be  objectionable,  it  is  objectionad>le 
only  on  this  ground — that  some  mixture 
of  official  men  in  the  Houses  of  parliament 
is  allowed  to  be  highly  expedient  (if  not 
absolutely  necessary)  in  practice ; ^al* 
though  the  letter  of  the  constitution  is  si- 
lent as  to  that  practice,  and  although  the 
theory  of  the  constitution  is  asserted  to  be 
adverse  to  it.  If  some  there  must  be,th9 
controversy  is  reduced  from  a  question  of 
principle  to  one  of  degree ;  and  this  re- 
duction cuts  ofi'at  once  as  altogether  idle 
and  irrelevant  those  general  declamations 
against  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  par- 
liament, which  constitute  all  the  elo- 
quence, and  almost  all  the  argument,  that 
have  been  employed  on  this  and  similar 
subjects  of  debate.  Once  admit  that  some 
official  men  must  sit  in  parliament — and 
away  at  once  with  all  those  brilliant  and 
animating  generalities  which  denounce  as 
corruption  the  very  name  of  influence,  and 
demand  its  radical  extirpation  as  indis* 
pensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  state ! 
All  such  fine  flights  are  by  this  single  ad- 
mission commuted  for  the  much  tamer 
task  of  measuring  the  quautum  of  that 
influence  which  it  may  be  safe  and  conve- 
nient to  allow.  The  controversy  once 
brought  to  that  issue,  I  am  confident  I 
can  show  that  there  never  was  a  period  in 
our  history  when  the  quantum  of  influ- 
ence was  so  low  as  it  is  at  the  present 
hour. 

Sir,  the  theoretical  principles  and  the 
practical  operation  of  the  British  consti- 
tution are  necessarily  to  be  taken  into 
view  together,  as  explaining  and  modify- 
ing each  other.  The  separate  provinces 
of  its  'several  powers  are  easily  described 
in  theory :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe 
their  actual  workings,  to  trace  the  pkiy  of 
all  the  parts,  and  to  delineate  not  only  the 
structure  of  the  mechanism,  but  its  com- 
plicated movement  and  operation.  The 
theory  modified  by  the  practice,  forms  in 
reality  the  constitution  under  which  we 
live.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the 
high  functions  and  authorities  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  capa- 
ble of  strict  definition.  But,  when  the  de- 
finition is  given  strictly,  the  Wonder  is  how 
the  government  goes  on.  With  such  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances,— of  oppo- 
site tendencies  counteracting  each  other, 
—it  should  seem  that  if  each  were  to 
exert  its  specific  power  to  the  utmoala  the 
whole  macbiiie  must  stand  sUlL    Accord^ 
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ing  to  the  theory  of  the  coDitituUoii»  the 
Commoiis  and  the  Crown  are  armed  against 
«aeh  othoTt— the  Comoiona  with  the  right 
of  granting  or  withholding  the  suppliet, 
the  Crown  with  that  of  interposing  its 
veto.  In  practice^  how  often  have  the 
auppliea  been  stopped  ?—how  often  or 
how  Jately  has  the  veto  been  interposed  ? 
'^The  feet  is,  that  the  consciousness  in 
in  each,  of  the  other's  power,  operates  re* 
ciprocally  as  a  check  upon  both ;  and  the 
inarch  of  the  ffovemment  proceeds  unim- 
peded in  a  middle  course^  the  result  of 
contmtj  and  combined  impulses.  The 
Crown,  aware  of  the  ultimate  and  irresis- 
tible strength  of  parliament,  proposes  no- 
thing that  can  call  for  or  justi^  the  pat- 
ting forth  that  strength  into  rail  action. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  counteibalancing 
this  irresistible  strength  in  parliament  (or, 
to  speak  plainly,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons), and  for  preserving  its  due  weight 
in  the  constitution,  what  efficient  force 
does  the  Crown  possess  ?-— What— but  a 
certain  degree  of  influence  in  parliament? 

I  am  not  sayiog^-I  am  not  bound  to 
aar,  in  arguing  the  question  of  to-day — 
whether  this  change,  from  prerogative  to 
influence,  from  conflict  to  compromise,  is 
for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.  I  state 
the  fact  as  it  exists ;  and  I  know  of  no  ad- 
vantage in  stating  it  otherwise.  I  know 
of  no  advantage  in  shutting  our  eyes  to 
what  i§  evident,  and  notorious.  As  things 
now  aland,— as  they  have  stood  since  the 
revolution,«-4hee&ctive  monarchy  of  this 
country  cannot  be  upholden  witliouta 
just  share  of  influence  in  parliament.  I 
say  <*  a  just  share,'' — because  I  speaki-* 
and  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  speaking, 
—of  that  avowed,  direct,  legitimate  influ- 
ence, which  arises  from  having,  in  this  and 
the  other  House  of  parliament,  a  certain 
number  of  the  political  servants  of  the 
Crown; — or  (which  is  the  same  proposi- 
tion in  other  terms)  from  the  Crown's 
chooftiiig  its  political  servanu  among  the 
members  of  tne  two  Houses  of  parliament. 

The  more  or  the  less  of  this  mfluence  is 
unquestionably,  as  I  have  acknowledged, 
matter  of  fair  inquiry:  and  it  remains 
therefore  to  examine  whether  the  Crown 
now  possesses  that  influence  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  formerly,  or  in  a  degree 
excessively  too  preponderant  for  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  state.  Try  this 
queition  by  comparison.  A  reference  to 
former  times,— to  what  are  considered  as 
the  brightest  periods  of  the  constitution,-— 
will  show  that  the  ikwX  influence  of  the 


Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons  has,  at 
every  former  period,  been  greater  than  it 
is  at  the  present  dav :  and  the  more  re- 
mote the  period,  the  larger  the  exoeas. 
Immediately  after  the  revcuution,  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  this  House,  holding 
offices  under  the  Crown,  was  double,  and 
frequently  triple,  the  present  number. 
During  the  Whig  admmistration  in  the 
reign  of  George  2nd,— in  sir  Robert  Wal- 

{lole's  time,— It  appears,  from  authentic 
ists  of  divisions  on  great  questions,  that 
there  were  about  eighty-five  perM>ns  hold- 
ing offices  during  pleasure  under  the 
Crown  who  had  seats  in  the  House  of 
Conmions.  In  the  present  House  the 
number  of  persons  holding  such  offices 
amounts  to  no  more  than  about  forty-five. 
In  such  a  degree  has  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Crown  actually  decreased ;  but  pro- 
portionally the  decrease  is  infinitely 
greater.  For  be  it  remembered,  the  House 
of  Commons,  then  consbted  of  one  bun* 
dred  members  fewer  than  since  the  Union 
with  Ireland.  Ireland  had,  till  the  year 
1800,  its  separate  parliament.  The  com- 
parison is  therefore  to  be  instituted  between 
the  proportions  of  eighty*five  placemen  in 
a  House  of  Commons  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  members,  for  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  alone ;  and  of  forty-five  in 
a  House  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-ei^ht, 
for  the  government  of  the  whole  United 
Kingdom.  If  any  such  direct  influence  ia 
to  exist  at  all,  surely  no  man  will  assert 
that  the  present  proportion  of  that  influ- 
ence, as  compared  with  the  past,  is  one 
that  requires  diminution. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  though  its  direct  operation 
may  be  diminished  in  this  House,  has  an 
increased  indirect  operation.  In  answer 
to  this  argument,  I  repeat  the  opinion 
which  I  expreessed  on  a  former  nicht; 
meaning  now,  as  I  meant  then,  tospeiUc  of 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  as  operating 
within  the  walls  of  this  House  for  the  efiec- 
tive  purposes  of  government.— Positively, 
no  doubt,  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has 
increased,  with  the  extent  of  our  establish- 
ments —  with  the  augmentation  of  our 
revenue:  but  only  just  as  the  nominal 
rental  of  every  landed  estate  hss  positively 
increased  wi^in  the  last  century,  without 
augmenting,  in  a  degree  at  all  proportioned 
to  its  nominal  increase,  the  raective  power 
of  the  proprietor.  Positively,  the  Crown 
nmy  have  more  to  bestow — as  the  proprie- 
tor of  an  estate  may  have  more  to  receive, 
and  to  lay  out— than  formerly :  but  the 
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vmliie  and  effect  may  in  both  oases  be  less. 
Power  is  not  merelyposJtive  i-*~to  form  a 
true  eatimate  of  its  efficacy,  you  must  com- 
pare it  with  that  by  which  it  is  opposed. 

If  I  am  told  that  the  Crown  nas  now 
double  the  number  of  offices,  civil  and 
military,  at  its  disposal,  which  it  had  some 
time  ago,  I  answer,  that  the  power  of  the 
Crown  is,  in  these  latter  times,  controlled 
in  the  disposal  of  offices,  by  a  degree  of 
moral  influence  such  as  was  never  exer- 
cised over  it  before.  It  has  been  well  and 
truly  said,  by  my  noble  friend,  that  the 
army  and  the  navy,  large  as  these  establish- 
ments have  been,  are  far  less  available, 
as  sources  of  patronage,  than  in  times 
when  their  numbers  were  infinitely  less; 
when-- as  is  notorious-^preferences  were 
given,  without  scruple  and  without  shame, 
OR  account  of  pohtical  opinions  or  con<^ 
Bexionss  when — as  is  notorious— a  vote 
in  this  House  given  against  an  existing 
administration,  would  not  only  stop  the 
preferment  of  the  voter,  b^t  possibly  strip 
nim  of  his  commission.  What  individual 
itt  our  times  has  found  his  adverse  politics 
atand  in  the  way  of  his  preferment  in  the 
army  or  the  navy  ?  —In  how  many  instances, 
that  must  be  in  every  body's  recollection, 
has  the  direct  contrary  been  fairly  to  be 
inferred  ?— I  answer  then,  that  against  the 
increase  of  patronage  must  be  set  o£P  this 
mighty  increase  of  the  power  of  public 
epinion^-a  power  which,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, has  grown  from  a  pigmy  to  a 
gian^-'-a  power  which  watches  over,  and 
goyems,  and  controls,  not  only  the  actions, 
but  the  words,  of  every  public  man;— - 
which,  drawing  its  chief  aliment  from  the 

gublication  of  the  debates  in  parliament, 
olds  a  warning  terrror  over  every  mem- 
ber who  speaks  in  this  House ;— a  power, 
under  the  influence  of  which  I,  Sir,  now 
address  you,  knowing  that  to-morrow, 
whatever  I  now  say,  will  be  submitted  to 
a  thousand  eyes,  and  criticised  by  a  thou- 
sand tongues, — ^that  every  word  I  utter, 
even  every  accidental  verbal  inaccuracy, 
will  be  held  up  to  public  notice,  perhaps 
perverted  and  misrepresented,  and  fixed 
upon  me  as  a  reproach  for  ever. 

Is  it  possible  to  deny  that  such  a  power 
as  I  have  described  more  than  counter- 
balance the  so  much  dreaded  influence 
of  patronage  and  favour? — Is  it  poasible 
to  suppose  that  any  minister  could  venture, 
in  tiroes  like  these,  to  stand  solely  upon 
the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  to  rely  solely 
upon  its  patronage  for  supporti^iiidepen- 
deat  oi  public  opinioik  ^ 
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It  has  been  truly  said,  €lir,  that  <<  Worda 
are  things  ;''  and  mere  namea  are  often 
found  to  be  indicative  of  the  bias  of  popiK 
lar  feeling.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  a 
minister  was  habitually  spoken  of  as  the 
*<  servant  of  the  Crown  :''  at  present  the 
<*  servants  of  the  Crown"  are,  in  common 
parlance,  the  **  servants  of  the  public'* 
Trifling  as  this  instance  may  aeem,  it  is  a 
genuine  symptom  of  the  ascendancy  which 
the  popular  part  of  the  conatitutioo  has 
been  daily  and  hourly  acquiring.  Thia 
popular  spirit  does  indeed  pervade  and 
vivify  all  our  political  institutiona.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  the  aound- 
ness  and  strength  of  tne  monarchy  is  not 
less  essential  to  the  conservation  of  our 
happily  tempered  form  of  government; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  thinking 
man,  who  considers  the  signs  of  the  times» 
will  imagine  that  the  danger  of  the  presena 
day  is  from  such  an  inordinate  growth  ef 
the  monarchical  branch  of  the  constitution, 
as  shall  be  likely  to  over- shadow  and  te 
blight  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

So  much  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
Crown, — which  forms  one  of  the  alleged 
grounds  for  demanding  the  abolition  of  twe 
lordships  of  the  admiralty.  But  it  is  not 
from  this  negative  defence  alone  that  I  would 
argue  the  expediency  of  preserving  them* 

The  business  of  the  country  is  trans- 
acted in  this  House;  and  by  the  practice^ 
as  has  been  shown,  if  not  in  the  theory  of 
the  constitution,  the  character  of  a  britlsh 
statesman  is  compounded  fVom  the  union 
of  parliamentary  and  official  dutiea.  Fo* 
reigners  often  ask,  **  by  what  means  an 
uninterrupted  suecession  of  men,  qualified 
(more  or  less  eminently)  for  the  discharge 
of  these  united  duties,  is  secured?'*  — 
First,  I  answer  (  with  the  prejudices  perhaps 
of  Eton  and  of  Oxford),  that  we  owe  it  to 
our  system  of  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties. From  these  institutions  is  derived, 
(in  the  language  of  the  prayer  of  our  col- 
legiate churches,)  '<  a  due  supply  of  men^ 
<•  fitted  to  serve  their  country,  both  in 
church  and  state.''  It  is  in  her  public 
schools  and  universities  that  the  youth  of 
England  are,  by  a  discipline  which  shallow 
judgments  have  sometimes  attempted  to 
undervalue,  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
public  life.  There  are  rare  and  splendid 
exceptions,  to  be  sure:  but  in  my  con- 
science, Sir,  I  believe  that  England  would 
not  be  what  she  is  without  her  system  of 
public  education ;  and  that  no  other  coun- 
try can  become  what  Engknd  is,  without 
tlie  advantagea  of  aoch  a  syitem. 
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After  'cdacalkm  al  tbe  miTerntf  eomei 
thai  educMion  ftC  this  House  whiob  » ibe 
froil  of  a  sedulous  atteodanee  upon  ihe 
business   of  parliament;  an   atlcndaooe 

attiekened  by  tbe  ambition  of  one  di^ 
[laringy  or  being  thought  qualified  to 
share,  in  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment. To  fit  men  for  the  duties 
of  tbe  higher  departments  of  the  govern* 
ment  is  one  of  tne  uses  of  such  offices  as 
those  under  discussion.  I  know,  Sir,  how 
obnoxious  this  part  of  my  argument  is  to 
ridicule.  1  know  too  that  here,  as  in  tbe 
case  of  pteparatory  education,  there  are 
splendid  but  rare  examples  of  men  who 
bave  leapt  at  once  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  official  situation.  Such  men  (if  such 
there  be  among  those  whom  I  see  opposite 
to  me)  can  afford  to  strike  the  lower 
rounds  out  of  the  ladder  of  ambition. 
But  exceptions,  are  not  rules :  and,  gene* 
rally  speaxing,  it  is  in  such  offices  as  these 
that  young  men  are  trained  for  higher 
atatioos.  And  hew  are  they  trained  ?  By 
<*  signing  their  names ?''-^Idle  sneer!—* 
No.  By  learning  (if  nothin|^  more)  at  least 
the  habits  and  the  punctuality  of  business ; 
by  associating  with  men  of  buainem  -*-a 
description  of  society  to  which  youn^  men 
are  not  usually  prooe ; — end  by  being  in<* 
duced,  throo^  motives  and  duties  of  more 
constant  and  certain  operation  than  their 
mere  duty  as  members  of  parh'ament,  to 
give  to  this  House  much  of  that  time 
which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  in  frivo* 
lous,  and,  it  may  be,  not  in  harmlem 
pursuits. 

My  bon.  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Ward) 
has  justly  stated  this  argument  as  applying 
with  peculiar  force  to  men  who,  m  the 
outset  of  life,  hesitate  between  professional 
and  political  pursuits ;  but  it  is  not  appU- 
caUe  to  them  alone.  I  apply  it  also  to 
those  very  cases  which  I  know  are  thought 
to  be  the  most  untenable,— tbe  oases  of 
young  men  of  ancient  name  and  family, 
whom  the  teroptalioos  of  rank  and  afflu* 
ence  might  lead  far  out  of  the  road  of 
official  Isbourt  but  who,  by  being  brought 
into  these  officea«.«and  being  mixed  in 
them  with  others  of  humbler  fortunes, 
who  have  names  to  build  for  themselves, 
— -conttooe,  through  a  more  advanced 
pesiod  of  manhood,  in  that  wholesome 
equality  of  intercourse  which  sdiools  and 
univarsities  have  taught  them:  an  equality 
which  mainly  contributes  to  maintain  in 
the  Britisb  constitutmn  the  animating  and 
active  vigour  ef  a  democracv,  corrected 
And  restrained  but  not  subdued,  by  an 


hereditary  aristocracy  and  an  hereditary 
Grown. 

it  may  be  true,— >it  Unquestionably  is 
tnie»<— that  many  individuals  pass  through 
these  offices  as  they  had  passed  through 
the  previous  stages  of  education,  without 
benefit  or  at  least  without  renown.  But 
it  b  also  true  that  these  offices  have  been 
the  nursing-places  of  great  ministers  and 
statesmen :  and  if  but  one  of  any  six  lords 
of  the  Admiralty  comes  out  of  this  ini« 
tiatory  course  the  better  prepared  to  serve 
his  country  with  advantage,  I  eannot  but 
consider  the  cost  of  the  whole  six  as  wisely 
and  economically  incurred. 

In  all  free  countries  a  share  in  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  state  has  been  the 
object  of  liberal  ambition.  To  discredit 
that  object,  is  to  discredit  freedom  itself. 
To  diso^it  it  among  the  noble  and  the 
powerful,  is  to  deprive  tbe  state  of  its 
natural  props  and  ornaments.  To  discre- 
dit it  among  those  who  have  not  these 
inherited  advantages,  is  to  restrict  the 
Crown  in  the  choice  of  its  political  ser- 
vants, to  the  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  the 
country. 

Even  with  all  eur  present  official  insti* 
tutions,  which  it  is  now  wished  to  maim 
and  to  curtail,  politics  are  perhaps  the 
least  alluring  ana  advantageous  pursuit  of 
any  of  those  to  which  a  vouog  man  of 
talents  and  education  can  devote  himself.- 
The  same  ability,  industry,  and  ducation 
of  service  applied  to  other  liberal  pursuits, 
can  hardly  fail  of  meeting  with  more  ade- 
quate ana  splendid  remuneration.  In  tjie 
army,  in  time  of  war,  tbe  highest  ranks 
and  honours  are  open  to  the  young  can* 
didate.  At  the  bar,  wealth,  dignity,  and 
fhme,  are  placed  before  him :  and,  al- 
though it  may  not  perhaps  be  in  the  com- 
petence of  many  to  attain,  by  their  exer* 
tions,  to  the  eminence  of  the  Hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite  (sir  S.  Ro« 
milly) ;  yet,  at  the  bar,  that  moderate 
degree  of  success  which  even  tbe  least 
sanguine  might  venture  to  anticipate  as 
the  reward  of  unremitting  study  and  assi- 
duity, will  aflSbrd  means  ef  earlier  compe- 
tence than  is  affi>rded  by  a  life  of  secon- 
dary office,  with  all  its  chances  and  vicis* 
sitodes,  to  the  average  even  of  tolerably 
fortunate  politicians. 

Will  the  House  then  sacrifice  a  perma* 
nent  and  assured  advantage  to  a  tempo- 
rary pressure,  which  that  sacrifice  could 
not  in  the  smallest  imaginable  degree  tend 
to  relieve  ?«*Will  they,  in  obedience  to 
the  clamours  of  demagogues;  de;>troy  the 
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power  of  carrying  on  the  government  on 
the  Bystem  which  has,  for  more  than  a 
century»  been  foand  practically  expedient 
and  beneficial, — tafe  for  our  libertiet,  and 
condactve  to  our  glory,  by  destroying 
those  minor  offices  from  which  the  wants 
of  the  state  in  its  highest  departments  are 
(instantly  fed  and  supplied  ?— This  is  the 
tme  point  for  the  decision  of  the  House. 

The  interest  of  the  present  ministers  in 
the  question,  I  repeat  it,  is  absolutely  no- 
thing,—except  as  their  interest  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  public  good. 
1  have  said  that  our  personal  ease  would 
lead  us  to  accede  to  the  proposition ;  which 
I  can  sincerely  declare  that  I  oppose  from 
a  sense  of  duty  alone.  I  have  said  that 
the  acceding  to  this  proposition  and  to 
those  which  are  announced  as  intended  to 
follow  it,  would  really  not  disable  us;  but 
would,  indeed,  be  unpropitious  to  the 
hopes  of  those  who  sit  opposed  to  us.  If 
it  be  with  any  such  personal  views  that 
our  opponents  press  these  reductions,  they 
act  like  the  impatient  expectants  of  adihi- 

Sidated  inheritance.  They  would  pull 
own  the^  building  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  ruins.  Finding  themselves  unable  to 
remove  us  from  our  pedestals,  they  are 
willing  to  blow-ujf  a  portion  of  the  edifice 
with  us  into  the  air. 

But,  Sir,  if  it  be  possible  that  the  real 
object  of  the  motion  is  merely  to  turn  us 
out,  never  certainly  was  such  a  compli- 
ment paid  to  any  administration  before !— 
Other  administrations  have  been  attacked 
fo|^  errors  or  misconduct  of  their  own :  we 
for  institutions  long  ago  established ;  insti- 
tutions which  no  minutry  has  ever  hitherto 
dreamt  of  reforming ;  of  which  our  oppo- 
nents as  well  as  ourselves  have,  without 
scruple  or  remorse  enjoyed  the  benefit; 
and  which  are  now  first  attempted  to  be 
brought  into  disrepute  after  a  quiet  un- 
questioned usage  or  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
we  would  defend  these  institutions  merely 
because  they  are  old,^f  we  were  not 
firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to 
suffer  the  interest  intrusted  to  us,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  no  less  than  of  the 
Crown,  to  perish  orjto  be  wasted  in  our 
hands. 

Sir,  I  conclude  therefore,  as  I  began, 
with  the  declaration,  that,  unimportant  as 
the  particular  question  is  in  itself,  I  am 
deeply  and  sincerely  impressed  with  the 
mischievousness  of  iu  tendency, — wilh  the 
danger  that  would  ensue  from  its  success 
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(followed  up  as  that  success  would  be)  to 
the  whole  frame  of  our  practical  govern- 
ment. And  while  I  acknowledge,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  never  was  a  point 
which  (selfishly  considered)  it  would  have 
been  more  convenient  for  ministers  to 
yield,  I  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  so  strong 
a  conviction  of  the  impropriety  and  inex- 
pediency of  yielding  it,  that,— rather  than 
do  so  voluntarily,^!  would,  for  my  own 
part,  be  contented  to  stake  tlie  existenoe 
of  the  administration  upon  the  resok  of 
their  opposition  to  this  motioD. 

Mr.  Brougham  began  by  observing,  that 
exhausted  as  he  was  by  the  debate  of  last 
night,  and  labouring  under  indisposition, 
nothing  could  have  tempted  him  to  rise 
upon  the  present  occasion,  but  the  secu- 
rity under  which  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  he  addressed  the  House,  that 
every  one  had  spoken  who  meant  to  speak, 
and  that  he  should  close  the  defaAte.    Of 
this  he  had  availed  himself,  to  fly  entirely 
away  from  the  question ;  and  in  recalling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it,  he  (Mr. 
B.^  should  keep  the  promise  which  the 
rignt  hon.  gentleman  had  made  of  occu- 
pying only  a  small  portion  of  their  time. 
Upon  almost  any  otner  occasion  he  should 
have  been  disposed  to  decline,  as  very 
much  above  his  deserts,  the  compliment 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  he  stood  in  no  wed  of  prompt- 
ing ;  but  he  must  fairly  own  that  at  pre- 
sent he  felt  arrogant  enough  to  accept  of 
it,  and  to  think  that  he  req^uired  no  assist- 
ance to  answer  the  speech  he  had  just 
heard  beyond  the  sp^h  itself,  nor  any 
prompter  but  the  right  hon*  gentleman 
who  made  it.    To  what  precise  qaestion 
he  had  addressed  himself,  or  whose  argu- 
ments he  had  set  himself  to  combat,  might 
not  easily  be  discovered ;   one  thing  was 
plain,  he  had  avoided  the  question  before 
the  House  and  had  answered  none  of  the 
arguments  maintained  so  triumphantly  by 
the  hon.  baronet  who  opened  the  debate^ 
and  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Warre),  who 
supported  him  with  so  much  ability.    The 
topics  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were 
wholly  inapplicable  to  them;  and  the  tone 
of  his  remarks  and  his  declamation  mani- 
festly prepared  for  some  speakers  who  had 
not  borne  a  part  (as  perhaps  was  ex- 
pected) in  the  discussion.    What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  more  ridiculous  than  in- 
sinuating that  the  worthy  baronet  (sir  M* 
W.  Ridlev)  wished  to  atUck  the  consti- 
tution under  cover  of  this  motion?  Would 
any  man  say  that  such  a  charge  could 
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lurreboett  originally  intended  to  be  level- 
led egaintt  that  worthy  baronet  ? 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  brought 
forward  the  exploits  of  the  finance  com- 
mttteey  at  an  answer  to  all  that  could  be 
urged  in  favour  of  reform  and  retrench- 
ment. **  See,''  he  had  said»  *'  how  much 
this  committee  has  accomplished,  and  be 
aaharoed  at  having  predicted  its  ioefH- 
ciency.''  He  too  would  say,  *'  See  exactly 
liow  moch  this  wonder-working  committee 
has  done."  It  has,  in  fact,  done  nothing 
but  what  had  been  done  ten  years  ago,  and 
done  twice  over.  It  had  stolen  a  leaf  out 
of  the  hon.  gentleman's  (Mr.  Bankes) 
book*— It  bad  resolved  to  report  against 
ten  places  which  the  former  committee 
had  not  only  recommended  to  be  abo- 
lished, but  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  in  putting  down.  At  that  time 
the  House  had  twice  resolved  to  abolish 
those  places;  twice  passed  bills  for  the 
purpose;  and  now  we  were  told  to  be 
aatis6ed,  because  a  new  connnittee  had 
come  to  a  determinstion  to  recommend 
ua  to  send  up  a  third  bill,  to  be  a  third 
time  refused  by  the  Lords.  And  this  was 
to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  House 
putting  all  its  functions  in  abeyance,  and 
abstaining  from  Ippping  off  the  useless 
places  now  under  consideration. 

But  those  places,  it  was  said,  had  always 
existed ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  de- 
nied the  accuracy  of  hit  hon.  friend's 
statement,  that  there  were  instances  of 
only  five  or  six  lords  in  the  commission. 
He  still  believed  that  statement  in  pre- 
ference to  the  right  hon.  gentleman^  and 
he  would  tell  the  House  why.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  argues  that  there  were 
always  seven  lords,  because  there  were  in 
all  the  estimates  they  had  consulted  votes 
of  salaries  for  seven.  Now  it  was  well 
known,  that  all  such  sums  are  voted  upon 
account ;  and  though  the  money  might  be 
voted  for  seven,  it  no  more  followed  that 
seven  lords  existed  to  receive  it,  than  it  ' 
did  that  so  many  thousand  men  and  ma- 
rines were  employed  because  so  much 
pay  was  voted  tor  them.  If  he  bad  pro- 
duced a  statement,  from  examining  the 
commissions  of  the  board  at  di&rent 
lioes,  it  would  have  been  another  matter ; 
but  be  ventured  to  affirm  that  such  an  in- 
ipection  would  support  his  hon.  friend's 
assertion. 

Much  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 
B^tleman  about  the  necessitv  of  having 
such  useless  places  as  a  school  for  training 
jroung  statesmen.    It  was  not  every  man. 
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they  were  told,  who  could  rise  at  once  to 
the  highest  place  like  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  evon 
his  great  antagonist,  it  was  said,  had  begun 
his  career  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
For  which  of  the  two  stations,  of  prime 
minister,  or  leader  of  opposition,  they  were 
now  occupied  in  preparing  the  noble  and 

gallant  marquess  (lord  Worcester), had  not 
een  mentioned,  or  whether  he  was  in 
training  for  the  post  of  commander-in-* 
chief:  but  to  him  it  seemed  rather  an  odd 
way  of  schooling  statesmen,  and  breaking 
them  in  to  the  duties  of  difficult  and  labo- 
rious offices,  to  place  them  in  a  depart- 
ment where  they  had  no  duties  at  all  to 
perform,  and  knew  of  no  labour  under  the 
sun  beyond  that  of  signing  once  a  quarter 
the  receipt  for  their  salaries.  They  were 
told  of  the  advantages  which  resulted  from 
inducing  persons  of  Illustrious  rank  and 
vast  possessions  to  connect  themselves 
with  tne  service  of  the  state.  But  what 
became  of  this  benefit,  if  it  was  found  that 
the  connexion  they  were  seduced  into, 
was  with  the  profits  only  of  place,  and 
not  with  the  service?  And  how  did  it 
happen  that  we  were  tempting  men  of 
great  wealth  by  the  only  thing  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to  have  no  occasion 
for— -a  thousand  a  year  for  nothing  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  extremely 
jocose  with  an  hon.  and  gallant  friend  of 
his  (sir  C.  Pole)  who  expressed  his  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  the  sea  lords.  These 
personages  were  treated  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  as  ridiculous. beings;  he  called 
them  seamonsters*— /)^oc€rmarfir<;e->-and  he 
knew  not  what.  Bu t  he  ( Mr.  B. )  could  not 
help  fancying  that  there  were  in  the  world 
some  animals  of  as  amphibious  a  descrip- 
tion as  these*— that  there  were  sea-horsea 
as  well  as  sea- calves.  At  least  a  comet 
of  dragoons  seemed  to  him  quite  as  little 
fitted  tor  the  naval  department  as  a  sea-' 
captain— the  more  especially  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  gallant  officer  of  cavalry 
was  with  the  army  in  France. 

The  plain  truth  was,  that  no  man  had 
ever  ventured  to  deny  the  uselessness  of 
the  places  in  question ;  and,  because  of 
their  inutility,  of  the  expense  they  occa- 
sioned, and  of  the  patronage  they  con- 
ferred, the  country  called  aloud  for  their 
reduction.  The  House  was  now  asked 
to  comply  with  thi^  reasonable  prayer  of 
the  people ;  and  the  point  for  considera- 
tion was  whether  or  not  it  would  refuse. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  a  declama- 
tion, obviously  intended  to  answer  sonTe 
speech  which  he  might  have  expected,  but 
(2  Y) 
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n^luch  as  it  happened  had  not  been  madei 
recommended   as    the    best    course  the 
House  could  pursue,  a  struggle  with  and  a 
.victory  over  the  country ;   and  in  much 
the  same  spirit  an-  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
-Law)  had  warned  parliament  that  they 
vrere  now  making  the  last  stand  in  the 
outworks  of  the  constitution,  and  if  they 
failed,  the  citadel  would  be  carried.     He 
(Mr.  B.)    too  thought   that  they  were 
snaking  nearly  their  last  stand;  they  who 
-supported  the  motion  were  really  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  regular  government,  dis- 
•arming  its  worst  enemies,  and  defeating 
the  designs  of  those  whose  outcry  was  the 
loudest,   but    who'  were  wholly  without 
weight  if  the  people  did  not  back  them. 
This  was  the  sort  of  triumph  he  recom- 
.mended  to  the  House;  he  warned  them 
against  the  victory  to  which  the  gentle- 
men opposite  would  urge  them  on ;  for  if 
they  gained  it,  they  might  have  to  say  with 
a  former  conqueror,  *<  Another  such  will 
be  my  ruin."     But  it  was  not  merely  the 
country  that  universally  demanded  every 
practicable  retrenchment,  and  especially 
tho  abolition  of  such  places  as  these.     It 
bad  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  that  House;    it  was  strongly   recom- 
inbnded  by  those  distinguished  men  who 
took  part  in  all  questions  of  economical 
reform,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  the 
committee  in  which  the  Speaker  took  so 
srominent  a  part.    It  was  recommended 
.by  the  authority  of  men,  now  unhappily 
no  more;  (Mr.  H. Thornton, &c.) — whose 
memory  was  dear  to  their  country ;  whose 
lives  were  devoted  to  an  honest  pursuit  of 
Its  real  interests ;  who  had  done  more  to 
-aostain,  to  fortify,  and  to  adorn  the  con* 
atitotion  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  ever  attempted ;  who 
knew  full  as  well  as  he  did  to  mingle  with 
liis  support  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
government,  a  disinterested  regard  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Crown.    These  were  the 
men,  the  living  with  the  dead«  the  men 
who  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  of  all 
parts  of  the  community,  and  who  rec- 
Icoiied  in  their  number  the  characters  and 
the  stations  most  revered  in  that  House — 
these  were  they  whom  the  rieht  hon.  gen- 
tleman   now  reviled,  or  whose  memory 
he  insulted,  by  charging  them  with  hostile 
designs  to*  the  cause  ef  regular  govern- 
ment ;   with  countenancing  the  wild  cla- 
mours of  the  mob;  and  aiming  a  blow 
to  pierce  the  sides   of  the  constitution 
under  cover  of  supporting  such  a  measure 
n*.  iJiA  Dceseiif • 
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He  should  spare  die  House  the  super- 
fluous labour  of  going  through  the  latter 
part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech, 
in  which  he  bad  either  combated  argu- 
ments never  even  touched  open,  or  at- 
tempted to  bewilder  the  House  with  dis- 
sertations foreign  to  the  question  upon 
the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  But  bis  roisrepresentatioos  were 
too  glaring  on  this  point  to  escape  notice. 
He  had  contended  that  in  former  timea»— 
in  what  he  was  pleased  to  designate  ais  the 
true  whig  times,  because  the  whigs  were 
in  power— the  Crown  had  far  more  influ- 
ence in  the  House  of  Commons^  because 
a  greater  number  cff  placemen  then  had 
seats  in  it-— as  if  there  were  no  other 
means  of  influence  but  the  cluoisy  and 
direct  control  exerted  through  members 
having  places ;  as  if  the  amount  of  the 
places  held  were  nothing,  and  that  must 
on  all  hands  be  allowed  to  have  increased ; 
as  if  members  were  to  be  influenced  in 
no  other  way  than  by  the  ofiices  they  them- 
selves held;  Surely  no  one  coula  doubt 
that  the  Crown  with  its  immense  increase 
of  revenue  and  establishment— an  inereaae 
in  the  proportion  of  above  seven  to  one» 
independent  of  rich  offices  in  the  colo- 
nies, an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
above  four  to  one  since  the  year  17d2-^ 
might  possess  more  real  weight  in  parlia- 
ment, more  efiective  means  of  swaymg  ita 
deliberations  though  the  number  of  place* 
men  having  seats,  had  been  reduced  to 
one  half,  instead  of  only  varying  by  some 
half  dozen.  But  even  if  there  be  in 
reality  any  risk  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  in  that  Housedecreasing  too  mucb^ 
it  should  be  observed»  that  aareeing  to 
hia  hon.  friend's  motion  would  not  pro* 
duce  the  slightest  danger  or  inconvenience^ 
for  it  pledged  the  legislature  to  no  per- 
manent alteration  in  the  number  of  place* 
men.  At  any  future  time  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  and  the  other  alarmist,  when 
they  should  find  the  royal  authority  toe 
much  en  the  decline,  might  bring  forward 
a  resolntion  (which  he  wished  they  would 
do  at  once  instead  of  always  insinuating  it  )> 
"  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  de- 
creased, was  decreasing,  and  ought  to  be 
augmented;"  and  if  the  House  acreed  with 
them,  its  adoption  would  be  followed  by 
a  restoration  of  the  suspended  lay  lords  to 
their  primitive  state  of  idleness  and  salary. 

But  it  seems  inducemenU  must  be 
given  to  men  of  talents  and  respecta^ 
bility  to  enter  tlie  aervioe  of  the  state. 
This  was  a  delicate  as  well  as  a  wide  flel4 
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of  obsetvatiofi.  He  could  hate  wkhed  tbkt 
the  right  hoo.  genileman  hod  gone  more 
lightly  over  k.  Me  was  Borrjr  he  shottld 
have  chosen  the  present  crisb  for  so  open 
add  downright  an  avowal  to  Chepuhlic  (now 
for  the  first  time  fairly  told,  whatever  tbej 
night  have  suspected  before),  that  po« 
liticawere  a  trade— that  men  be  took  them* 
selves  to  it  as  to  other  lines  of  trsiie  for 
ita  emoluments—mid  that  it  waa  &  trade 
which  the  state  most  encourage  by  high 
bounties.  Perhaps  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  of  all  the  other 
branches  of  its  commerce,  did  not  pecu- 
liarly suit  so  ope&  and  undisguised  a  de- 
claration of  what  he  could  no  longer 
doubt  to  be»  in  some  instances  at  least, 
the  fact.  As  to  the  other  professions, 
with  the  profits  of  which  the  right  hon. 
centleman  had  compared  the  ffams  of  pro« 
Kssional  poKtictans,  he  greatly  reared  he  had 
over-rated  them.  When  he  spoke,  some- 
what unaccountably,  of  half-guinea  mo- 
tions, as  a  very  tempting  object  of  cupidity, 
he  perhaps  only  mfctooa  the  least  lucrative 
for  the  most  lueralive  branch  of  tliat  mmt 
laborious  ptofesaiocft.  Bat  let  him  take 
even  thenisSaocet  of  every  great  gain,  and 
they  were  but  few,  he  could  venture  to 
assure  him,  that  there  were  no  such  things 
in  the  law  as  places  of  14,000/.  a  year  for 
doing  nothing  ;  and  yet  he  had  known  of 
traders  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  line 

getting  such  things,  after  lives  neither  very 
ng  nor  very  laborious,  in  that  line. 
The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had  on  • 
former  nhht  desired  a  noble  Triend  of  his 
(lord  Milton)  not  to  make  himself  what 
he  was  pleased  to  term  **  a  man  of  crimina- 
tion.'*  The  noble  lord  and  his  supporters 
had  now  shown  themselves  only  as  <'  men 
of  recrinioation.*'  They  had  not  argued 
the  question  fairly ;  they  had  resorted  to 
what  .was  well  termed  elsewhere  **  a  arise- 
rable  tu  quomte/'  Thev  left  his  hon. 
friend's  (sir  91.  Ridley's)  arguments  un- 
touched ;  thev  did  not  deny  their  force; 
but  they  saia,  '*  you  yourselves  when  in 
office  left  the  seven  lords  in  the  admi- 
ralty.'* Now,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  it 
was  beside  the  question.  It  applied  only 
to  the  minbtry  of  1806.  It  did  not  apply 
to  him  (Mr.  B.)  nor  to  those  around  Inn, 
still  less  had  it  anv  application  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large-^and  to  those  gentlemen  in 
Sirliament  who  belonged  to  neither  party, 
ut  it  waa  as  false  as  it  was  inapplicable, 
for  the  nunbters  of  1806  were  m  office 
only  during  war;  and  though  he  (Mr.  B.) 
night  think  those  places  usdesa  evenia 


war,  it  did  not  follow  that  those  who  then 
administered  rbegei^rnmentsand  who  were 
thus  taunted  with  a  supposed  inconsis- 
tency, '  would  have  maintained  the  same 
establishment  in  time  of  peace. 

He  implored  the  House  to  dismiss  from 
their  consideration  every  thing  but  the 
real  merits  of  the  question,  and  the  actual 
state  of  the  country.  Let  them  truly 
apply  themselves  to  satisfy  (he  jtist  and 
reasonable  expectarrions  of  the  people,  and 
they  would  speedily  put  down  the  clamour 
of  the  populace.  They  had  heard  much 
about  popular  outcry ;  it  was'a  convenient 
topic  on  all  questions  of  retrench  men  t;-^ 
for  if  any  saring  waa  recommended  whicli 
the  public  had  not  asked,  it  was  said  we 
were  going  beyond  the  rabble  themselves^ 
and  if  anv  thing  was  proposed  which  all 
men  loamy  demanded,  the  concession  was 
deprecated  as  tending  to  encourage  cla- 
mour. The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  the 
most  clamorous  in  giving  such  advice-^the 
loudest  in  his  warnings  against  all  conses- 
sion.  He^the  greatest  dealer  in  delir^ 
sion^waa  the  irst  to  exclaim  agwinst  de-« 
luding  the  country.  He — the  most  active 
promoter  of  clamour,  religious  as  well  asr 
political-^was  perpetually  crying  oat 
against  clamour.  But  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Honse  would  show  itself  above 
the  reach  of  the  clamour  and  delusion,  in 
which  he  traded ;  and,  regardless  too  of 
any  other  outcry,  except  the  jest  voTco 
of  the  people  raised  for  the  recovery  of 
their  rights,  wooAd  satisfy  their  reasonable 
expectations,  by  sanctioning  the  only  sys- 
tem which  could  at  once  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  crisis,  and  save  and 
strengthen  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

The  previous  question  being  put,  the 
House  aivided : 

Yeaa 208 

Noes  .^ 152 


Majority    56 

List  qfihe  Majority  and  Minority. 

Majoriiy* 

Abdy,  sir  W.  Benson,  R. 

Abercromby,  Roht.  Beresford,  lord  G. 

Addkigton,  rt.  hon.  J.  Beresford,  sir  J. 

Alexander,  James  Bernard,  lord 

Alhu),  George  Binning,  lord 

Aps)ev,  lonl  Blackburue,  J.  L 

Arbuthnot,rt.hon.C  Blair,  J  ii. 

Ashurst,  W.  H.  Bloomfiekl,  sir  B. 

Bame,  M.  Boswell,  A. 

Barry,  J .  M.  Bourne,  W.  S. 

Bathurst,  ft.  hon.  C.  Bridpoit,  k>rd 

Bectivsi  earl  of  Brogden,  James 
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Biydges,  sir  £. 
Builer,  sir  £. 
Butler,  hon.  C. 
Calverty  John 
Campbell,  gen.  A. 
Canning,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Canning,  O. 
Cartwright,  W.  B. 
Casberd,  R.  M. 
CasUereagh,  vise. 
Chichester,  A. 
Chute,  W. 
Clements,  H.  J. 
Clerk,  sir  G. 
Clive,  vise, 
Clive,  H. 
Cockerel],  sir  C. 
Collins,  H.  P. 
Colthiirst,  sir  N. 
Cotter,  J.  L. 
Courtenay,  Wm. 
Courlenay,  T,  P. 
Crickett,  R.  A. 
Crosbie,  J. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Curtis,  sir  W. 
Daly,  J. 
Davis,  R.  H. 
Davis,  H. 
Dawson,  Geo. 
Deroos,  hon.  H. 
Disbrowe,  £. 
Doveton,  G. 
Douglas,  W.  R. 
Dowdeswell,  £. 
Dnimmond,  G.  H. 
Dnimmond,  J. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Dunlop,  J. 
Egerton,  sir  J.  G. 
Egcrtop,  W. 
Ellison,  R. 
Estcourt,  J.  G. 
Paulkiner,  sir  F. 
Pitzgerald,  Aug. 
Fane,  J. 
Fane,  Gen. 
Fanner,  S. 
Farquhar,  J. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Finch,  hon.  £.  * 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  V. 
Fitihugh,  W. 
Eraser,  C. 
Garrow,  sir  W. 
Gascoyne,  I.  gen. 
Gilbert,  D. 
Glerawlcy,  vise. 
Golding,  £. 
Gooch,  T.  8. 
Goulbum,  U. 
Grant,  A. 

Grant,  C.junr. 
Graves,  lord 
Gunnmg)  sir  G. 
Gurney,  Hudson    • 
IIaU,& 
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Hare,  hon.  R. 
Harvey,  Charles 
Heathcote,T.F. 
Holford,  G.  P. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  sir  G. 
Home,  W. 
Hamilton,  Hans. 
Houblon,  J.  N. 
Howard,  hon.  T.  G. 
Hulse,  sir  C. 
Hume,  sir  W. 
Huskisson^  rt.  hon.W. 
Jackson,  sir  J. 
Jenkinson^  hon.  C. 
Jocclyn,  vise. 
Jones,  John 
Irving,  J. 
Kirkwall,  vise. 
Kynaston  Powell,  J. 
Lacon,  £.  R. 
Lascelles,  vise. 
Law,  hon.  £. 
Leigh,  J.  H. 
LIuyd,  Hard. 
Lockhart,  W.  £. 
Loftus,  W. 
Long,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Lovaine,  lord 
I/>wther,  lord 
Lowther,  James 
Lowther,  J.junr. 
Lushington,  S.  R. 
Luttrell,  H.  F. 
LuttrelL  J.  F. 
Lyzon,  hon.  H. 
Maberly,  J. 
M'Naghten,  E.  A. 
Macqueen,  T.  P. 
Manning,  W. 
March,  earl  of 
Meyler,  R. 
Michael,  gen.  J. 
Milne,  P. 
Money,  W.  T. 
Mooie,  lord  H. 
Moorsom,  sir  R. 
Morritt,  J.  B. 
Needham,  bon.  F. 
Neville,  R. 
Nicfioll,  sir  J. 
Ogle,  H.  M. 
O^eil,  hon.  J. 
Osborne,  J. 
Paget,  hon.  gen. 
Paget,  hon.  C. 
Paget,  hon.  B. 
Pakenham,  hon.  H. 
Palmer,  C.  M. 
Palmerston,  vise. 
Peel,  richt  hon.  R. 
Percy,  hon.  J. 
Pemng,  aid.  sir  J. 
Philipps,  hon.  £. 
Pitt,  J. 
Pitt,  W.  M. 
Pooocky  Geofge 


Pole,  rt  hon.  W.  W. 
Porter,  gon.  G. 
Pringle,  gen.  sir  W. 
Quin,  hon.  W. 
Robinson,  G.  A. 
Robinson,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Rochfort,  G. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Round,  J. 
St.  Paul,  sir  H. 
St  Paul,  H. 
Shaw,  B. 
Sheldon,  R. 
Simeon,  sir  J. 
Singleton,  M. 
Smith,  aid.  C. 
Somerset,  lord  G. 
Somerville,  sir  M. 
Spencer,  sir  B. 
Staniforth,  John 
Stirling,  sir  W. 
Sullivan,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Sumner,  G.  H. 
Suttie,  sir  J. 
Sutton,  rt.  hon.  C.  M, 
Thynne,  lord  J. 


TomlioeyW.  £• 
Ure,M. 
Valletort,  lord 
Vernon,  Granville 
Wallace,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Walpctle,  lord 
Ward,  hon.  J.  W. 
Ward,  Robert 
Warrender,  air  G. 
Webber,  D. 
Wellesley,  W.  W.  L. 
Webber,  E.  W. 
Wethcrell,  C. 
White,  M. 
Williams,  R. 
Willoughby,  H. 
Wilson,  C. 
Wood,  sir  M. 
Wood,  col.  T. 
Wright,  J.  A- 
Wrottesley,  H. 
White,  M.       . 
Wyatt,  C. 
Yorke,  rt  hon.  C, 
Yorke,  sir  J. 


Minority^ 


Althorp,  vise. 
Anson,  hon.  sir  G. 
Atherley,  Arthur 
Acland,  sir  Thos. 
Browne,  D. 
Burrell,  sir  C. 
Burrell,  Walter 
Babington,  Thos. 
Bastard,  £.  P. 
Bentinck,  lord  W. 
Bolland,  John 
Barclay,  C. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Baring,  sir  Thos. 
Barnett,  James 
Barnard,  vise. 
Birch,  Joseph 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burdett,  ur  F. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Carter,  John 
Calley,  Thomas 
Cust,  bon.  Wm. 
Chetwode,  sir  J. 
CalcraA,  John 
Calvert,  Nic.  . 
Calvert,  C. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Chaloner,  Robert 
Cocks,  hon.  J.  S. 
Cocks,  James 
Coke,  Thos. 
Davenport,  D. 
Dickenson,  Wm. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas^  hon.  L.    - 


Dundas,  Charles 
Deerhunty  vise. 
Ebrington.  vise 
Elliot,  rt  hon.  W. 
Fane.  John 
FranK,  Frank 
Fazakerley,  S.  N. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitzroy,  lord  John 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Frankknd,  Robt 
Fitzgerald,  rt  hosu  M^^ 
Geary,  sir  W. 
Gaskell,  Ben. 
Gipps,  George 
Gordon,  Robt 
Grenfelly  Pascoe 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hamilton,  sir  H.  D. 
Hanbury,  Wm. 
Heathoote,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  Robt. 
Howard,  boo.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hurst,  Robt 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Lons,  R.  G. 
Leiffb,  Thos. 
Lwicbart,  J.  L 
Leader,  Wm. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lambton,  T.  G. 
Langton,  W.  Gore 
Latouche^  Robt.  jmc 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lewis^  T.  F. 
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LowndeSy  W. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Manyftt,  Jos. 
Momiy  J.  B. 
Macdonald^  James 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Maddocks,  W.  A. 
Martin,  H. 
Martin,  John 
Milton,  vise. 
Molyneux,H.  H. 
MoDck,  sir  C. 
Morpeth,  vise. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newman,  R.  W, 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Nueent,  lord 
Onslow,  Arthur 
Ord,  Wm. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Fechel^  sir  Thos. 
Pole,  sir  C.  M. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
Powel,  W.  C. 
Protheroe,  £. 
Peirse,  H. 
Philips,  George 
Piggott,sir  A. 
Px^onby,  rt«  hon.  G* 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Power,  Richard 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Pym,  Francis 
Ramsbottom,  John 
Rashlcigh,  W. 
Rarosdeni  J.  C. 


Rancllffe,  lord 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  Wro. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Saville,  Albany. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Shaw,  sir  James 
Swau,  Henry 
Scudamore,  R. 
Sharp,  Richard 
SeAon,  earl  of 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Sam. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smith,  Robt. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Spiers,  Arch. 
Stanley,  lord 
Tremayne,  J.  H. 
Thompson,  Thos. 
Tavistock,  marquess 
Taylor,  C.  W. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Vaughan,  hon.  J. 
Wright,  J.  Atkins 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
WaMegrave,  hon.  W. 
Warrc,  J.  A. 
Webb,  E. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Wynn,  C.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Bankes,  Henry 
Ridley,  M.  W. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednadayf  February  2S. 

Pbtitions  relating  to  Reform,  &<%] 
Lord  Deerhurst  presented  a  petition  from 
Worcester,  signed  by  S,000  persons,  in  fa- 
vour of  Parliamentay  Reform.  The  noble 
lord  prefiiced  his  motion  for  bringing  up 
the  petition^  by  expressing  his  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  follow  his  own  in- 
clinatioo,  in  being  for  some  time  a  listener 
rather  than  a  speaker  in  that  House.  He 
hoped,  however,  for  their  indulgence  while 
he  stated,  that  he  should  feel  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  promote  any  plan  which  might  se- 
cure a  pM^tical  and  salutary  reform,  but 
which  should  not  infringe  on  that  glorious 
conscitotiony  which  was  at  once  the  pride 
of  England  and  the  envy  of  the  world. 
He  would  never  listen  to  any  chimerical 
schemes  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments,  the  tendency  of  which  was, 
la  his  oproioDy  to  lead  to  open  revdution. 
Born  and  educated  in  principles  of  coosti- 
tutional  lojakj)  he  would  nevar  sanction 


any  proceedings  of  that  tendency ;  and  he 
recommended  to  those  who  instigated  the 
clamours  which  existed  out  of  doors  on  the 
subject,  to  contemplate  the  history  and  the 
horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  which 
ought  to  deter  them  from  the  pursuit  of 
such  measures  as  might  occasion  similar 
evils  in  this  country. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Petitioks  against  the  SospENSioir 
OF  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act].  Mr. 
John  Smith  presented  a  petitiob  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Nottingham  against  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  The 
petitioners  said  that  they  were  grossly  ca- 
lumniated in  a  report  that  they  had  seen 
in  the  public  papers,  as  coming  from  a  Se- 
cret Committee  of  that  House,  and  which 
represented  them  as  seditious>  disaffected, 
and  treasonably  disposed.  He  did  thioir 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  give  some 
of  the  evidence  beuMre  that  committee 
without  the  names,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  seen  what  proofs  were  offered  of  such 
charges  being  applicable  to  the  people  of 
that  or  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  petitioners,  however,  distinctly  denied 
the  charffe  against  them. 

Lord  liawUfft  said,  that  he  should  be 
wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  House  and  to 
his  constituents,  if  he  did  not,  on  every  oc- 
casion oppose  the  measure  which  was  in 
contemplation  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  He  regretted  that  tbe 
noUe  lord  (Csstlereagb)  and  his  right  hon. 
colleagues  did  not  attend  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening  to  hear  the  salutary  truths 
contained  in  the  petitions  of  the  people. 
For  himself  he  would  not  shrink  from  his 
duty,  nor  bow  to  any  minister,  or  any  set 
of  men  whatever,  and  least  of  all  could  he 
consent  to  place  additional  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  originated  mea- 
sures of  so  diabolical  a  nature  into  the  sis* 
ter  island.  The  noble  lord  had  betrayed 
his  own  country-^  what,  then,  could  be  ex- 
pected from  him  in  this  ? 

Mr.  Madocks  declared,  that  his  constitu- 
ents and  himself  were  most  hostilely  dis- 
posed towards  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  a  measure  which  had  never 
before  been  resorted  to  in  peace,  except 
once,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  pre- 
sent period.  He  hoped  that  at  least  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  would  be  post^ 
poned  for  a  week,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  be  called,  cfveti  and  that  the  people 
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at  large  might  have  time  to  express  their 
sentimeDtfi  on  the  subject.  He  gave  notice 
that  aller  this  petition  should  be  disposed 
of,  he  would  himself  make  a  proposition  to 
that  effect. 

Mr,  Brougham  perfectly  agreed  in  the 
sentiments  of  hishon.  friend  and  of  his  con- 
stituents* A  more  flagitious  and  indecent 
proceeding  never  took  place  within  those 
wallSi  than  the  attempt  to  hurry  such  a 
measure  as  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  through  the  House,  on  grounds 
such  as  those  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  secrecy.  He  highly  ap- 
plauded the  notice  given  by  his  hon.  friend. 
His  majesty's  ministers  could  not  complain 
of  any  undue  advantage  being  taken  of 
them  by  any  such  motion,  when  they  re- 
collected that  although  this  week  they  were 
in  so  great  a  hurry,  they  last  week—in 
one  instance,  for  a  party  purpose,  and  in 
the  other  to  suit  private  convenience— lost 
two  whole  days  in  that  House.  Afler  that, 
they  had  no  right  to  contend  that  time 
pressed  with  respect  to  this  important  sub* 
ject.  The  best  course  that  his  hon.  friend 
could  adopt,  would  be  (after  the  present 
petition  should  be  disposed  of )  to  move 
that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  be  read  for  the  purpose  of 
deferring  it  until  this  day  se'nnight,  and 
then  to  move  that  on  that  day  the  House 
should  be  called  over. 

The  Sheriffs  of  London  presented  at  the 
bar  a  petition  from  the  lord  aoayor,  alder- 
men, and  commona  of  London,  in  common 
council  assembled,  against  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

Sir  W.  CurtUt  in  moving  that  it  should 
lie  OD  the  table,  said,  that  he  would  declare 
to  the  House,  what  he  had  that  morning 
declared  in  the  common  council,  that  he 
disapproved  of  every  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression of  the  petition. 

Sir  Jame$  Shwm  hsd  no  difficulty  in  stat- 
ing that  the  three  bills— for  extending  to 
the  Prince  Regent  the  protection  affirmed 
by  law  to  his  roa^esty*a  person,  for  more 
effectually  punishing  any  alteaapts  to  tam- 
per with  the  military,  and  for  preventing 
seditious  meetinffs-^eemed  to  him  to  be 
measures  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  House.  B«t  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed suspensioii  of  the  Hsioeas  Corpus,  he 
declared  most  solemnly  and  conscientiously 
that,  after  all  the  attentioB  which  he  could 
possibly  beitow  on  the  openinf^  speech  of 
the  ncUe  lord,  and  on  all  which  be  bad 
since  heard,  be  did  not  aee  thai  any  ground 
bad  been  laid  for  auch  aprocecdiog.    If 
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the  present  situation  of  the  country  could 
be  compared  to  its  situation  in  1795,  he 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  pro- 
position his  fullest  support.  But  he  could 
see  no  parallel  whatever  between  the  cases. 
In  1795,  we  were  at  war  with  France,  we 
were  in  expectation  of  being  invaded,  revo- 
lutionary principles  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try to  an  alarming  extent,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  talent ; 
and  there  existed  a  society  in  actuid  cor- 
respondence with,  and  receiving  money 
from  the  enemy.  How  different  then,  was 
our  present  situation.  Believing,  in  his 
conscience,  thst  this  country  might  be  res- 
tored to  perfect  tranquillity  without  the 
adoption  of  any  measure  such  as  that  pro- 
posed, he  pledged  himself  to  oppose  it  io 
every  sti^e. 

Mr.  Pr,  Smith  declared  his  most  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  proposed  measure. 
Witn  respect  to  the  three  other  billa,  he 
thought  that  for  rendering  more  penal  the 
seduction  of  the  military,  and  Chat  for  put* 
ting  the  person  of  the  Regent  on  the  same 
footing  in  point  of  protection  as  that  of  his 
majesty,  extremely  proper.  On  the  third 
for  the  better  suppression  of  seditious  ao* 
cieties,  he  was  not  so  clear,  and  shoald  re- 
serve his  opinion.  He  confessed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  declaration  made  by  the  bon. 
aldermen  who  had  moved  tliat  the  petition 
should  lie  on  the  table.  Did  he  really 
hear  that  hon.  alderman  declare,  that  in 
every  sentiment  and  expression  of  that 
petition  he  totally  disagreed  with  his  con- 
stituents ? 

Sir  fT.  Curtis^Ywi  heard  me  very  right 
[a  laugh]. 

Mr.  PV,  Smith  expressed  bis  regret  that 
he  had  so;  and  said  that  be  was  in  hopes 
the  hon.  alderman  would  have  taken  the 
opportunity  that  be  had  afforded  him  of 
giving  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  opinions. 

Mr.  Cunoen  declared,  that  be  had  sat  in 
that  House  when  a  measure  similar  to 
that  now  proposed  was  discussed  by  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  were  within 
its  walls,  and  that  however  widely  those  in- 
dividuals differed  from  one  anotWr  on  the 
subject,  no  one  had  ever  exhibited  so  scan- 
dalous a  want  of  feeling  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  as  that  which  bad  been  just 
displayed.  He  could  not  but  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  hon.  alderman  opposite  should 
think  the  present  a  fit  subject  for  laughter. 
He  gave  credit  to  the  noble  lord  by  whom 
the  measure  bad  been  introduced  into  par- 
liament»  for  the  dedaratiooi  that  it  was 
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with  much  nain,  and  only  upon  an  utter 
oonviction  otits  necessity,  that  he  had  pro- 
posed it ;  and  that  it  should  be  made  the 
theme  of  sport,  in  any  quarter,  he  sin- 
cerely lamented.  For  himself,  while  he 
admitted  that  he  would  not  shut  out  of  the 
consideration  of  parliament  the  expediency 
of  in  some  degree  strengthening  the  hands 
of  government — while  he  allowed  thatif  the 
existing  law  could  be  shown  to  be  insuffi* 
cient  to  meet  the  existing  circumstances, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  so  a  eertaio  length 
in  their  extension,  he  mamtained  that  from 
all  that  he  could  observe  there  was  not  the 
alightest  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  which  went  to  take  away  the  whole 
liberty  of  the  subject.  He  would  not  at 
the  present  moment  consent  to  place  the 
required  power  in  the  hands  of  any  minis- 
ter. He  allowed,  that  if  placed  at  all,  it 
eould  not  be  placed  in  better  hands  than 
those  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
home  department,  whom  he  took  pride  to 
himself  for  having  supported  many  years 
ago,  in  that  administration  during  which 
he  was  employed  in  the  abolition  of  those 
measures  of  terror  which  had  been  re- 
sorted to  by  his  predecessors  in  office ;  but 
not  even  to  him  would  he  entrust  such  a 
power,  unless  a  case  were  made  out  as 
atrong  in  its  nature,  as  to  compel  liis  as- 
aent — a  case  of  which  he  did  not  know 
more  than  two  instances,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, namely,  the  years  1715  and  174^. 
Without  the  establishment  of  such  a  case, 
anpr  attempt  to  suspend  the  most  Taluable 
privileges  of  Enstishmen,  was  most  loudly 
to  be  deprecated. 

Sir  fV,  Curtis  was  astonished  that  any 
member  should  have  charged  him  with  any 
thing  like  levity  in  any  thing  that  he  had 
aaidor  done  in  the  House  that  evening. 
He  was  not  accountable  for  the  laugh  of 
the  House.  He  had  not  himself  shown  any 
degree  of  levity,  but  merely  stated  that  his 
sentiments  dilFered  totally  from  those  in 
the  petition. 

6ir  John  Nevaport  said,  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  the 
Boble  lord  had  urged  the  necessity  of  the 
House  agreeing  to  one  of  his  measures, 
because  part  of  an  act  passed  in  the  year 
1799  had  been  done  away  with  by  the 
exniry  of  another  act  passed  in  the  year 
1 796.  A  respectable  law  authority  on  his 
aide  of  the  House  had,  however,  declared, 
that  the  act  of  1799  was  not  done  away 
with ;  and  he  had  heard  nothing  from  the 
law  authorities  on  the  other  side  which 
ieemed  to  him  to  hare  any  wei^t.     But^ 


however,  that  might  be^  sure  he  was,  that 
the  House,  before  they  passed  such  a  bill, 
ought  to  see  that  the  reason  for  passing 
it  was  well  •founded,  and  to  call  for  that 
information  which  they  at  present  wanted 
on  the  subject ;  and  if  this  was  not  agreed 
to,  he  should  consider  ministers  as  wish- 
ing to  force  the  measure  on  the  House, 
without  their  having  due  information.  If 
the  noble  lord  chose  to  proceed  with  this 
undae  rapidity,  he  would  want  much  res- 
pectable support,  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  to  the  bill.  The  subject  ought 
to  be  first  examined  above  stairs  in  a  com- 
mittee, when  the  assisunce  of  the  best  law 
authorities  might  be  obtained. 

Lord  CastUreagh  said,  the  information 
before  the  House  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  measure  which  was  this  day  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  had  strangely  misconceived 
what  he  had  said  on  a  former  evening  re- 
lative to  the  acts  of  the  S6th  and  d9th  of 
the  king.  He  believed  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  diffisrence  of  opinion  between 
the  learned  gentlemen  on  tne  two  sides  of 
the  House,  respecting  his  statement,  that 
the  second  branch  of  the  act  of  the  d9th  of 
the  kinff,  applicable  to  Debating  SocietieSt 
containing  provisions  referring  for  execu- 
tion to  the  act  of  1796,  from  the  expiry  of 
the  latter  act,  had  become  inadequate. 
But  he  had  justified  the  necessity  of  the 
bill  on  the  larger  ground  of  its  being 
necessary  from  the  present  state  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Philips  said,  as  the  district  in 
which  he  resided  had  been  particularly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, as  one  of  those  in  which  treason- 
able conspiracies  against  the  constitution 
and  government  ofthe  country  were  car- 
ried on,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  trespass 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  while  he 
stated  the  result  of  his  own  observations  in 
that  district.  From  the  termination  of 
last  session  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present,  he  had  resided  constantly  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  he  could  not 
fail,  certainly,  to  have  a  great  desire  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  the  district.  He  found  the  distress  so 
great  that  no  man,  who  had  not  lived  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  could  possibly 
have  a  conception  of  it.  To  adopt  one 
phrase  of  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee <'  few,  if  any,''  in  those  districts 
were  fully  employed,— few  if  any,  of  those 
who  were  employed,  could  maintain  them- 
selves— and  those  who  could  obtain  sub< 
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•itteoce,  were  not  able  to  obtain  clothing. 
The  distress  was  so  great  that  the  poor- 
rates  were    perfectly  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  the  indigent.       They    were 
doubled,  but  still  they  were  found  inade- 
quatOy  many  of  those  who  formerly  paid 
rates  having  become  paupers.     The  only 
resource  was  to  form  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor^  and,  that  these  funds 
might  be  distributed  judiciously,  commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
situation  of  all  those  who  applied  for  re- 
lief.     In  many  of  the  suffering  districts 
there  was  not  a  single  poor  family  which 
had  not  been  visited,  and  respecting  which 
a  report  bad  pot  been  made.    He  was  not 
saying  too  much  when  he  stated  that  half 
the  time  of  the  whole  families  of  the  more 
opulent  persons  In  the  district  in  which  he 
resided,  was  taken  up  in  providing  food 
and  clothing  for  the  indigent.     Surely  at 
a  time  like  mis,  when  the  suffering  was  so 
severe  and  so  general,  and  such  as  no  man 
living  had  ever  before  witnessed,   much 
forbearance  was  due  to  them ;  and  even  if 
they  should  occasionally  give  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  strong  language,  they  were  not 
-at  once  to  be  set  down  as  engsged  in  at- 
tempts  to    overthrow    the    constitution. 
Who  were  the  witnesses  on  the  authority 
of  whom  the  House  were  on  the  point   of 
delivering  up  the  liberties  of  the  people 
into  the  hands  of  ministers?  In  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood  he  did  all  he  could 
to  obtain  the  best  information-— he  had 
made  every  examination  in  his  power  into 
the  state  of  the  district;  but  he  had  never 
seen  any  thing  which  could  in  the  slight- 
est degree  justify  the  assertion  in  the  re- 
report  He  knew  that  in  that  district  there 
were  persons  who  would  lend  a  credulous 
ear  to  treasonable  practices,  he  believed  for 
ever.    He  knew  people  near  him»  who, 
when  every  thing  was  in  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity,  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds 
for  apprehension,   and,   if  such  persons 
were  to  be  believed,  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  in  a  most  alarming 
state  indeed :   but  the  persons  in  question 
knew  in  reality  as  little  as  he  dia — they 
had  merely  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  every 
tale  and  report  which  wasbrought  to  them. 
One  of  these  persons  came  to  him  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  alarm  one  day,  and  said, 
**  Have  you    not  heard  what  happened 
within  a  few  miles  of  us  ?— a  person  who 
happened  to  say  something  against  the  re- 
formers has  had  his  house  burnt  down— 
we  shall  all  of  us  have  our  houses  burnt 
down  in  the  same  way.**       On  inquir- 
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iog  into  the  circumstances  of  the  oase^ 
which  had  been  thus  magnified  into  « 
systematic  attempt  on  the  nart  of  the  re- 
formers, it  turned  out  that  tne  man  against 
whom  the  fury  of  the  reformers  was  stated 
to  have  been  directed,  had  burnt  his  own 
House  down,  and  the  dreadful  alarm  of 
this  person  had  no  other  foundation  thaa 
this  frivolous  and  ridiculous  story. — He 
had  inquired  also  into  the  state  of  the  ad- 
joining districts,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
people  in  them.    One  person  told  him  thai 
a  dreadful  disposition  to  insurrection  ex- 
isted in  that  neighbourhood.    He  had  in- 
quired into  the  particular  grounds  on  which 
he  rested  his  opinion,  but  he  could  draw 
nothing  from  him.    He  had  then  made  in- 
quiries of  others  in  whose  veracity  he  could 
repose  the  utmost  confidence.    They  said« 
we  hear,  indeed,  of  treasonable  meetings 
and  disorders,  but  we  see  nothing  of  them 
— all  that  we  see  is,  that  the  poor  are  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  suffering.     In  Manches- 
ter many  of  the  people  conceived  that 
parliamentary  reform  was  likely  to  afford 
the  best  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  and  those  who  wished  to  call  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for 
parliamentary  reform,  had  applied  m  the 
most  orderly  manner  to  the  town  officer 
for  his  consent  to  their  holding  such  a 
meeting.     On  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  they  called  a  meeting  not- 
withstanding, but  this  he  must  sa^,  that 
the  people  assembled  behaved  with  the 
greatest  tranquillity.    He  had  passed  the 
meeting,  and  from  curiosity  he  had  looked 
with  attention  to  their  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, and  he  could  safely  say  that  he  had 
never  witnessed  people  behave  more  tran- 
quilly and  display  a  more  patient  submis- 
sion.    He  had  made  these  observations^ 
because  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood 
having  been  so  particularly  referred  to,  he 
should  like  to  see  something  of  the  evi* 
dence  on  which  the  committee    found- 
ed this  part  of  their  report,  because  if 
they  were  to  listen  to  persons  who  be- 
lieved in  all  plots  and  all  treasons  they 
might  give  themselves  up  to  perpetual  ap- 
prehension. Had  he  been  a  member  of  toe 
committee  of  secrecy  he  should  have  said» 
let  me  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  witnesses  before  I  admit  their  evidence*. 
If  the  legislature  passed  some  of  the  otRer 
bills  the  most  serious  powers  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Uie  municipal  offi- 
cers of  provincial  towns.     These  persona 
were  as  credulous  often  onthe  one  band  as 
the  poor  people  were  on  the  other.    Ho 
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koetr  t6me  of  tbem  who  would  have  no 
hetiution,  if  any  meeting  were  called  to 
petition  for  the  remoTal  of  abufes,  to  call 
Ua  leditious  meetiogy  however  orderly  It 
might  be*-if  they  were  to  petition  for  the 
remoTal  of  hie  majetty's  ministers  man^ 
of  these  municipal  officera  would  call  it 
aeditious.  The  House  ought  to  see  more 
evidence  before  they  proceeded  to  pass 
auch  bills  as  those  now  before  the  House. 
That  some  sort  of  combinations  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  did  exist,  had  al- 
ways existed*  and  would  always  existi  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  riseof  wages,  was 
well  known  to  every  person  at  aU  ac- 
quainted with  tbem ;  and  if  they  were  to 
listen  to  stories  of  such  combinations  they 
might  keep  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  per- 
petually suspended.^ 

Mr.  Maurice  FiizggraU  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  they  would  proceed  far- 
ther without  calling  on  government  to  ex- 
plain distinctly  thefact,  whether  any  of  the 
Aigher  orders  were  engaged  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  government  or  not?  If not one 
oftbehigher  orders  wereengagedi he  called 
on  tbem,  on  their  responsibility,  to  assert 
distinctly  that  ir  was  so.  He  called  on 
them  also  to  say,  whether  any  of  the  midd- 
ling rank  were  en^ged  in  the  conspiracy. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  aa- 
sent  to  the  two  bills  for  the  security  of  the 
person  of  the  Regent,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  seductipn  of  the  soldiery ;  but 
when  ministers  also  proposed  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  he  was 
bound  to  pause.  He  did  not  belong  to 
the  country  where  the  measures  were  to 
operate ;  but  he  wished  to  act  towards 
Englishmen  as  he  wished  them  to  act  on 
occaaions  when  the  liberties  of  his  own 
country  were  at  stake.  He  viewed  the  at- 
tempt  against  the  person  of  the  Regent, 
in  common  with  all  his  friends  around 
him,  with  the  abhorrence  which  it  de- 
served; but  he  believed  the  same  dis- 
like to  it  did  not  exist  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  House  as  on  this.  He 
firmly  believed  that  the  enormous  civil 
and  military  establiithments  which  were  at 
the  commind  of  government  were  quite 
commensurate  to  the  repression  of  any 
dissatisfactions  or  disturbances  if  they 
should  exist  among  the  lower  orderaofthe 
people. 

Mr.  iVrftUesiejj^  was  sorry  the  grand 
question  had  been  thus  anticipated,  as  it 
oooM  lead  to  no  good.  But  the  hon. 
toMaber  opposite  (Mr.  Philips)  had  given 
*  tlcicripiion  of  the  state  of  MaDchester, 
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and  felt  extremelv  sore  thai  that  part  of 
the  country  sboula  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  report.  No  man  was  unaware  oi^ 
unconcerned  at  the  general  distress,  which 
was  not  peculiar  to  Manchester,  but  af^ 
fected  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
county  of  Stafford,  with  which  he  was 
connected,  was  in  the  same  distress  aa 
Manchester,  and  the  gentry  had  done  aa 
much  for  the  relief  of  the  people  as  those 
of  any  other  part.  But  he  would  tell  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  people  of  that 
quarter  had  not  been  led  into  the  same 
excesses  as  those  of  Manchester.  Whoi 
those  gentry  were  so  kind  as  to  send  fnmi 
their  aeat  of  eloquence  their  perambu* 
lating  orators,  at  so  much  apday,  into  other 
counties,  where  the  people  had  no  idea  of: 
disloyalty,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  they  had  made  some  alteration  in  the 
opinions  of  their  auditors.  One  of  these 
sentiy  was  deputed  from  Manchester  to 
Mewcastle-under-Lyme,  and  was  to  have 
24f.  6(L  for  his  patriotic  labours.  These 
orators,  the  friends  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  [Loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear!] 
had  done,  however,  littie  or  nothing  ia 
Safibrdshire,  where  the  people  had  no 
other  feeling  than  that  of  gratitude  to 
their  benefactors ;  and  the  one  who  came 
to  Newcastie  had  been- literally  hooted 
out  of  the  town.  He  hoped  the  iion. 
member  would  in  future  be  able  to  keep 
those  meddling  persons  at  home,  and  not 
allow  them  to  sow  dissatisfaction  among 
their  neighbours. 

Mr.  Ponsanby  expressed  himself  asto- 
nished at  the  charges  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  thought  proper  to 
heap  up  against  his  hon.  friend.  He  waa 
astonished,  when  he  recollected  ttiat  for 
several  years  that  hon.  gentleman  had  co- 
operated with  his  hon.  friend,  that  he 
should  never  before  have  seen  any  thing 
disloyal  in  his  conduct,  or  an  inclination 
to  support  dibloyalty  in  others— that  he 
should  have  seen  this  now,  and  seen  it 
for  the  first  time.  «<  Oh,  but  at  that 
time  he  was  oi  the  same  party."  He 
recollected  extremely  well  the  time  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  en- 
tertained a  more  favourable  opinion  of  his 
hon.  friend— an  opinion  which  he  had 
never  changed  until  he  got  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  closely  pinned  to 
the  back  oi  the  right  hon.  gentiemen  of 
the  treasury  bench  [Hear!  and  laugh]. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned 
genUeman,  however,  that  his  hon.  friend 
was  as  loyal  aa  he.  or  any  of  his  proudest 
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or 


metnest  connoacioDS  [Heais  hear  !3 
No  man  of  those  who  filled  the  highest 
dignitiea  in  iKe  country  had  an  honester 
heart,  or  a  more  independent  mind  than 
his  hon.  friend     [Loud  cheering] 


did  he  believe  the  people  had.  He 
satisfied  that  the  present  laws  were  per- 
fectly adequate  to  the  security  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  that  such  extreme 
measures  as  were  now  proposed  were  ud« 


Mr.  fVroUesley,  in  explanation,  said,  he  ,  necessary.  If  the  danger  was  so  great, 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  attributed  any  |  why  had  not  parliament  assembled  sooner  ^ 
thing  unconstitutional  to  the  hon.  gentle-  |  The   hon.   baronet  proceeded   to   deny 


man,  or  stated  that  he  was  connected 
with  disloyal  persons.  [Several  members 
here  cried  out,  ^*  you  called  them  h» 
friends^'].  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  un- 
guardedly made  use  of  such  an  expression. 
The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  was  the  last 
person  to  whom  he  should  attribute  any 
improper  views. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  riclily  merited  the  castiga* 
lion  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him  by 
his  right  hon.  friend.    He  had  been  re- 
lieved firom  taking  furtlier  notice  of  one 
{lart    of  the    speech    of  the  hon.   and 
earned  gentleman,  that  part  in  which  he 
had  called  the  emissaries  of  sedition  the 
friends  of  his  hon.  ft-iend,  thanks  to  tlie 
sober  sense  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tlemaui  when  broo^ht  to  his  recollection 
by  his  right  hon.  friend.    But  there  was 
another  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  teamed  gentleman  on  which  be  had 
given  a  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  stated 
by  his  hon.  friend.     That  fact  was  most 
important,  coming  as  he  did,  from  the 
vicmage  which  was  said  to  be  disturbed ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  testimony  of  his 
hon.  friend  would,  on  that  account,  have 
that  weieht  which  it  oueht  to  have.    The 
hon.  ana  learned  geotfeman  had  stated, 
that  in  Stafibrdshire  the  distress  was  as 
great  as  at  Manchester;  and  he  wished 
that  the  people  of  Manchester  had  only 
behaved  as  welL    But  his  hon.  friends 
testimony  went  to  this,  that  Mancheater 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  in  a  state  of 
the  most  perfect  tranquUlity-^that  every 
thing  was  so  still,  that  one  might,  to  uso 
a  homely  expression,  almost  sav,  **  you 
night  hear  a  rai  stir."    [A  laogb.] 

Sir  GUheri  HtatkcoSe  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  ministers  at  this  time. 
Did  they  offer  any  reduction  of  their 
places,  fhe  unmerited  emoluments  of 
which  excited  so  much  disgust  I  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  their  policy  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent description.  It  was  stated,  that 
while  the  people  pretended  to  seek  re* 
jfbrm,  they  intended  to  efiiect  a  revolution. 
H£  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  had  voted  iw  parliamentary 
seform,  and  he  bad  no  luch  lutentioo^nor 


the  necessity  of  these  measures  at  the* 
present  time,  by  drawing  a  comparison- 
between  the  settled  state  of  Europe  now^ 
and  the  convulsed  and  disorganized  con- 
dition of  it  when  similar  measures  were 
last  resorted  to. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill.} 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  tbe  first  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  would  oppose  in 
every  stage  this  arbitrary,  impolitic,  and 
uncfulcd-for  measure.     After  what  had 
passed  in   the  House  tliat  night-rafter 
the  statements  of  various  members,  and 
fVom  various  parls  of  the  country,  he  waa 
surprised   that  the  noble  lord  opposite 
should  move  the  first  reading  of  this  bill 
as  a  matter  of  course.    He  was  surprised 
that  no  defence  was  offered,  that  no  ex- 
planation was  given,  that  no  facts  were 
stated,   for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
Hotise  to  enact  a  measure  which  sus- 
pended all  the  benefits  of  the  constitution, 
which  enslaved  the  country,  and  placed 
the  liberty  of  every  man  in  it  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  ministers.    If  it  could  be  shown 
ibat  nothing  else  would  save  us  but  tlie 
measure  in  contemplation— if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  ultimate  security  of  the 
nation  demanded  a  temporary  suspension 
of  its  rights— if  a  case  of  strong  and 
paramount  necessity  could  be  made  out, 
ne  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  House  or 
the  country  to  oppose  a  concession  of  in- 
creased power  to  the  government.    But, 
he  would  ask,  had  any  such  case  been 
made  out^    Had  any  aanger  demanding 
the  proposed  remedv  been  clearly  sub- 
stantiated?   He  had  a  few  observations 
to  make  on  the  report  as   laying   the 
ground  of  the  powers  claimed  by  miois^ 
ters,  in  which  he  was  anxious  not  to  be 
misunderstood.    He  would  not  discredit 
that  report,  nor  the  members  who  com- 
posed tne  committee  from  which  it  or^i- 
nated,  although  he  was  surprised  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby^  should 
have  disgraced  bimself  bv  acceptmg  of  a 
place  in  it,  aod sitting fnlhe samecom^ 
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nitlM  chamber  with  the  noble  lord  op- 
potite.  Could  his  right  bon.  friend  think 
hintelf  in  nfety  with  the  noble  lordf 
[Heir,  heir  I]  He  meant  ne  reflexion 
on  the  private  charaoier,  but  alluded  to 
the  public  conduct  of  the  noble  lord.  Did 
bit  right  hon.  (Hend  not  remember  the 
ni^le  lord'*  conduct  on  a  former  occa- 
■iooy  when  he  induced  hit  right  hon.  fKend 
to  gmnt  him  his  support?  The  noble 
lord  came  down  to  the  House  at  the  be- 
ginniag  of  the  last  war  against  the  people 
<d  Fnnce,  and  by  professing  to  have  no 
designs  against  the  people  ^  that  coon- 
try,  by  declaring  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion in  the  allies  to  force  upon  it  a 
government,  by  stating  dbtinctly  that 
there  was  no  wish  entertained  to  restore 
the  old  abuses  and  the  Bourbons,  he  pro- 
cured the  support  of  bis  right  hon.  friend. 
He  made  all  these  professions,  and  pro- 
duced these  efiects  by  them,  at  the  vety 
time  that  he  had  a  declaration  in  his 
pocket  that  belied  them:  he  deckred 
there  was  no  engagement  to  interfere 
with  the  choice  of  the  French  people,  at 
the  very  time  that  ho  had  made  this 
country  a  party  to  an  alliance  for  the  re* 
atoration  of  the  ftmiiy  they  had  chased 
from  the  throne.  His  right  hon.  friend 
ahould  have  remembered  these  things, 
when  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  a 
cooraiittee  in  which  the  noble  lord  sat. 
He  was  free  to  say,  that  had  he  been  no- 
■ainated  a  member  of  that  committee,  no 
induoement  on  earth  would  have  led  him 
to  risk  his  character  by  acting  with  the 
noble  lord    [  Hear,  hear  I  ]  • 

He  would  now  enter  into  a  brief  exa- 
aainntion  of  some  parts  of  the  report,  the 
charges  it  contained,  the  alarm  it  was  cal- 
culated to  spread,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  WM»  drawn  up.  He  would,  in  doing  so, 
declare,  that  he  was  perfectly  unbismed ; 
that  he  belonged  to  no  party ;  that  he 
wpuld  make  his  strictures  upon  It,  not  as 
a  party  report,  but  would  view  it  as  coolly 
as  if  It  referred  to  the  Popish  plot.  It 
must,  in  the  first  place,  excite  some  de- 
gree of  suspicion  and  jealousy  against  it, 
that  it  eras  drawn  up  on  ear  parte  evideoce, 
and  lesembled  so  nuich  other  reports,  the 
allegationa  of  which  were  found  to  have 
been  fiUse  or  grossly  exaggerated.  In 
1791,  charges  of  the  same  nature  were 
brought  forward,  the  characters  of  indivi- 
dttria  were  disgracefully  traduced,  accu* 
iitians  of  treason  were  levelled  against 
them;  they  were  sent  before  a  jury  of 
their  contryman,  with  all  the  aospmioa 


attached  to  themr  arising  fWxn  a  previous 
sentence  of  condemnation  by  a  committee 
of  parliament:  and  in  the  face  of  parlia- 
ment, that  had  declared  them  traitors, 
they  arere  acquitted ;  no  treason  was 
found;  the  evidence  was  declared  fake  or 
ittsufiicient.  This  was  not  all ;  another 
report  was  drawn  op  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee in  181S,  that  contained  charges 
against  individuals.  When  its  allegations, 
however,  came  to  be  examined  on  oath, 
nine-4eaths  of  them  were  fbund  to  be 
fidse.  This  committee  itself  was  divided 
about  the  examination  of  witnesses,  aod 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  laid  before  the 
House.  His  ever  lamented  friend,  Mr. 
Whitbreed,  stated,  that  the  Luddites  had 
been  excited  in  some  instances  by  go- 
vernment officera,  who  were  hired  for 
their  detection  and  apprehension  i  and  be 
laid  before  parliament  fhets  to  confirm  hie 
statement  Had,  therefere,  a  strict  exa- 
mination taken  place,  as  foe  recommended, 
could  any  man  doubt  that  parliament 
would  not  have  disgraced  itself  bjr  finding 
itself  imposed  upon  by  false  testimony^ 
by  making  up  a  report  filled  with  false- 
hoods, and  producing  such  a  collectton  of 
trash  as  it  had  produced  ?  If  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  two  former  committees 
of  the  House  on  these  recent  occasions 
had  turned  out  so  completely  unfounded  « 
if,  when  examinations  were  afterwards 
taken  on  oath,  it  was  for  the  most  part 
overturned,  what  security  had  we  that  the 
allegations  on  which  we  were  now  called 
to  legislate,  on  which  we  were  required  to 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
surrender  the  benefits  of  the  constitution, 
were  founded  in  truth  ?  Were  we  not 
authorised  in  believing,  that  the  evidence 
before  this  committee  was  of  a  similar 
kind  with  that  laid  before  others;  and 
that  this  report  might  be  as  erroneous  aa 
former  ones  {  He  understood  that  before 
the  secret  oommfttee  only  one  witness  had 
been  examined,  namelv,  the  lord  advl^oate 
of  Scotland,  who  had  produced  a  paper, 
which  he  begged  might  not  be  made 
public. 

The  first  thing  that  he  would  remark 
upon  was  that  part  of  the  report  which 
stated,  that  at  the  denounced  meetings, 
tlie  most  blasphemous  expressions  and 
doctrines  were  openly  advanced,  profane 
and  seditious  parodies  of  the  Liturgy  and 
Holy  Scriptures  were  recited.  Blasphe- 
mous and  seditious  doctrines  he  detested 
and  abhorred  as  much  as  any  man,  and 
would  go  to  any  reasonable  length  to  put 
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them  down  ;  but  be  tbought  our  present 
laws  were  sufficient  for  this  purposet  ^nd 
would  not  consent  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  ministers  ^under  the  pretence  of  stop- 
ping evils  which  the  present  laws  could  ar- 
rest.   The  laws  against  blasphennr  were 
severe;  why  were  they  not  enforced? 
Where  was  the  attomey*^eneral»  that  he 
did  not  institute  proceedmgs  against  the 
guilty  persons,  and  procure  punishment  ? 
Was  the  whole  nation  to  be  exposed  to 
the  tyranny  of  ministers  t    Was  a  new 
code  of  despotism  to  be  enacted  merely  be- 
cause we  bad  an  attorney-general  who 
was    too   timid,   or   too    negliaent   in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  ?— l%e  next 
thing  on  which  he  would  make  an  ob- 
aervation  or  two  was  that  part  of  the  re- 
port which  stated,  that  the  disafiected 
looked  out  for  those  people  among  whom 
the  greatest  distress  prevailed,  to  excite 
inflammation  and  discx>ntent«  If  they  look- 
ed out  for  distress,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
they  could  tdo  easily  find  it :  they  could 
not  long  search  in  vain.    Thanks  to  what 
was  called  the  Pitt  system,  distress  and 
ruin  met  us  every  where,  in  the  cities,  en 
the  high  roads,  and  in  villages.    There 
was  no  necessity  to  so  about  for  proofs  of 
misgovemment.    After  what  be  himself 
had  seen,  after  what  many  hon.  members 
)iad  described,  after  what  met  the  view  of 
every  person  in  society,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther evidence  required  of  the  ruinous  and 
impolitic  nature  of  the  system  on  which 
the  afiairs  of  the  country  had  for  the  last 
twenty  years  been  conducted.    There  was 
no  other  food  for  discontent  necessary, 
nor  any  necessity  for  the  haranguing  the 
disaffected,    to  neighten  complaints,    or 
point  out  the  means  of  relief. 

He  could  not  help  remarking  upon  that 
plan  of  rebelhon  and  insurrection  which  the 
report  attributed  to  them  as  means  of  ob- 
taming  redress,  or  taking  the  management 
of  the  country  into  their  hands.  '<  A  plan 
was  formed,"  nays  the  report,  <*  by  a  sud- 
den rising  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  surprise 
the.  soldiers,  and  in  the  terror  which  would 
be  thereby  occasioned,  to  set  fire  to  the 
town  in  various  places,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  barracks,  the  Tower,  and 
thebank.'*  How  was  this  mighty  pro- 
ject to  be  accomplished  ?  Could  a  hope 
be  formed  of  success  ?  Could  there  oe 
the  lenst  danger  apprehended  from  such 
wild  and  absurd  projects  ?  Could  they 
suppose  that  ihey  could  overpower  a  gar- 
rison without  spreading  an  alarm  in  a  case 
where  a  single  watcmnan  would  not  be 


I  surprised  I  There  were  barracks  in  sevi^ 
ral  parts  of  the  town  :  there  were  barracks 
in  the  Park,  and  in  other  places :  could 
they  all  be  surprised  at  once?  Could 
armed  men  be  expected  to  start  up  from 
the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
of  these  garrisons,  to  surprise  the  sentinel, 
to  attack  a  force  of  nearly  5,000  (which 
existed  about  town),  to  bum  tbeir  bar- 
racks, to  destrov  every  vestige  of  their 
power,  to  seise  their  arms,  and  turn  Uiem 
against  their   fellow-citizens?    He   waa 

I  wilUng  to  admit  that  some  wild,  mad,  des* 
perate,  and  mischievous  enthusiasts  might 
discuss  the  probabilhy  of  success  attend* 
ing  such  enterprises  in  ale-bouses;  that 
they  might,  in  their  ignorant  and  intoxi- 
cated societies,  start  such  absurd  ideas, 
but  could  there  be  anv  danger  from  such 
instruments?  Was  there  not  strength 
enough  in  the  existing  law  to  restrain  their 
attempts;  and  because  they  were  so  fran- 
tic and  foolish,  was  the  liberty  of  the  whole 
nation  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  mi- 
nisters? [Hear  hear].  But  it  seemed 
that  their  next  attempt  would  have  been 
to  blow  up  the  bridges.  How  was  this  t* 
be  done?  How  were  the  strong  works 
of  Westminster  bridge,  Waterloo,  and  the 
rest  of  those  massy  structures  to  be  over- 
thrown ?  What  preparations  were  made 
for  the  mighty  undertaking  ?  Why  six  men 
in  a  wasgon,  having  an  old  stocking,  in 
which  inere  was  a  little  powder  [Hear, 
and  a  laugh].  Could  these  absurdities 
be  repeatM  without  exciting  contempt 
and  ridicule  ?  This  pompous  display  of 
burlesoue  design  in  the  report,  compared 
with  the  instruments  and  the  means  of 
execotion,put  him  in  mindof  a  perfomance 
which,  perhaps,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Canning)  would  remember 
better  than  he  could :  he  meant  the  attack 
on  the  Abbey  of  Quedlenburg  [in  the 
Anti-Jacobin].  To  describe  this  enter* 
prise  in  the  style  of  that  performance,  there 
would  be^Scciie,  Spa-fields — time,  moni- 
ing— enter  waggon,  with  six  men  and  the 
ammunition  stocking,  (a  laugh.)  Froia 
Spa-fields  they  must  proceed  to  blow  up 
the  bridges,  without  sappers  or  miners; 
they  miut  take  the  bank,  defended  by  its 
guard ;  thev  must  advance  to  itumnon  the 
Tower,  defended  whh  artillery,  and  man* 
ned  with  soldiers ;  they  must  overpower  all 
opposition,  and  take  possession  of  the 
town.  Was  not  such  an  absurdity,  gravely 
advanced  in  the  report,  soflicient  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  whole?  Then  there  csme 
the  story  of  the  pikes;  and  peat  d«Qger 
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was  apprehended  from  the  inanufiiclure  of 
such  aeedly  iDflroineoti.  He  beliered 
firmly,  that  the  accoont  gifen  of  Aete 
pikety  in  Mr.. Hunt's  Peiitioo^  was  the 
true  one^-that  they  were  ftbricated,  not 
Id' attack  the  citiaens  of  London— not  for 
the  purpose  of  rebellion  and  insurrection— 
but  to  defend  a  pond  against  depredattoo. 
He  lent  a  more  easy  ciedence  to  this 
story,  because  he  remembered,  that  in 
17M  (the  secret  committee  of  that  day 
having  like  them  discovered  deadly  in- 
struments) there  was  said  to  have  been 
found  eigiit  tailors  and  one  pike  in  Too- 
ley  street  in  the  borouffh.  Mr.  Graham, 
.who  went  to  search  the  house  where  these 
materials  of  rebellion  were  found,  declared 
that  no  mother  ever  looked  with  more  de- 
light and  complacency  on  the  face  of  a  fa- 
vourite and  only  child  than  he  did  upon 
this  pike.  Was  not  this  account  of  pikes 
aufficient  to  excite  the  contempt  of  every 
rational  man  in  the  country  i  Then  came 
the  mighty  vubscripiion,  which  was  to  sup- 
port, encourage,  and  invigorate  thi«  dan- 
gerous conspiracy ;  and  here  it  must  be  al- 
lowed there  was  a  little  improvement  in  the 
finances  of  rebellion  since  I794f.  At  that 
period  the  sum  subscribed  for  carrying  on 
the  projects  of  treason  was  91.  \6s,;  now 
it  amounted  to  no  less  an  extent  than  10/., 
being  ^»  more.  He  supposed,  as  they 
were  to  burn  the  barracks,  they  had  pre- 
viously robbed  the  military  chest  for  such 
a  supply.  *<  Shame,  shame,  to  those  who 
could  produce  this  absurdity  to  parliament, 
and,  on  the  ground  of  its  importance,  call 
upon  us  for  a  surrender  of  our  liberties.'* 

He  now  came  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
report,  where  it  stated,  that,  "  few,  if  any 
of  the  higher  orders,  or  even  of  the  middle 
class  of  society,  and  scarcely  any  of  the 
agricultural  population,  had  lent  them- 
selves to  the  more  violent  of  these  pro- 
jects," A  more  vague,  indefinite,  obscure, 
and  unjust  insinuation  was  never  heard ; 
n  more  scandalous  statement  never  ap- 
peared in  the  report  of  any  committee. 
If  there  was  a  single  individual  why  not 
mention  it  i  Was  there  one  gentleman, 
he  would  ask  ?  Was  there  ope  nobleman  ? 
Was  there  one  man  of  property  ?  Was 
there  one  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  i  If 
there  was  any  one  he  ought  to  have  been 
named.  If  there  was  none,  then  this  part 
of  the  report  insinuated  a  falsehood*  He 
charged  the  report  with  a  gross  fidsehood 
[Hear,  bear].  Waa  the  House  to  reaort 
to  the  same  arts,  to  get  quit  of  its  errors, 
as  another  House*    Wu  it  to  pumie  a 


mean  shniBing  course ;  was  it  to  say  that 
a  word  was  brought  in,  or  a  word  left  out 
as  suited  its  purpose  ?  The  whole  people 
were  in  this  report  libelled  and  arraigned : 
they  were  traduced  in  their  characters,  and 
were  to  surrender  their  freedom  by  such 
trash  as  this— «*  trash*'  which  was  only  fit 
to  be  trampled  under  his  feet.  Yet  upon 
vague  and  absurd  allegations,  the  invasion 
of  the  constitution  was  justified  and  mea- 
sures were  to  be  passed,  "  by  which  he 
might  be  apprehended  and  imprit^oned  to- 
morrow, by  the  command,  and  during  the 
pleasure,  of  the  noble  lord ;  who  declares 
that  we  are  responsible  to  God  and  man 
for  the  encouragement  we  give  to  any  plan 
for  reducing  his  power  or  supiinriing  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Parliament,  on 
such  trash,  was  called  upon  to  suspend  the 
constitution,  and  to  surrender  che  rights 
of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  mininers. 
**  Though  those,'*  said  the  hon.gentleroani 
**  in  whom  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
were  to  require  such  a  sacrifice— though 
ministers,  whose  conduct  1  was  convinced 
had  always  tended  to  promote  the  public 
good— though  my  own  friendw — made  the 
demand,  I  would  oppose  thetn,  till  they 
showed,  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a 
justification  of  their  propof^als.  I  will  ne- 
ver consent,  therefore,  to  surrender  the 
rights  of  the  people  without  such  necessity 
into  the  hands  of  such  miniBters  as  the  no- 
ble lord  who  would  abuse  the  power  in- 
trusted to  them,  who  had  already  embrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  country, 
who  had  already  been  guilty  of  the  most 
criminal  cruelties."-— 

Lord  CastUrea^k  spoke  to  order.  He 
felt  it  his  duty  to  call  upon  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  state  which  individual  member  of 
the  present  government  had  criminallr 
imbrued  his  bands  in  the  blood  of  his 
country  ? 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  charged  the  mem- 
bers of  his  majesty's  government,  in  their 
official  situations,  with  having  before  called 
for  the  very  same  powers  which  they  now 
required,  and  with  having  abused  the  trust 
then  reposed  in  them,  and  afterwards  co- 
vered their  misconduct  with  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity. 

Lord  CasUereagh.  I  have  then  to  say 
that  if  it  has  been  asserted  that  I  ever  cri- 
minally imbrued  my  hands  in  the  blood  of 
my  country,  the  hon.  member  has  stated 
that  which  is  false. 

Lord  Milton  rose  to  order.  He 
anxiously  hoped  the  business  between 
the  hon.  gentlenan  and  the  noble  lord 
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would  ^o  no  farther.  He  did  not  take 
upon  himself  to  state  what  ought  to  be 
donev  hut  he  oould  not  help  recaUing  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House  what  had 
last  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentkraan^ 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  then  stated,  not 
Uiat  the  noble  lord  had  criminally  imlmed 
his  bands  in  the  blood  of  his  country ,  but 
that  ministers  had  acted  criminally  under 
the  law  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  and  had  afterwanls  obtained  a  IhII  of 
indemnity. 

Lord  CatUerea^  wished  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  imputed  criminality.  If  he 
bad  been  guilty  of  a  crime  of  the  nature 
of  that  ascribed  (as  he  had  understood) 
to  him,  it  was  that  which  no  bill  of  indem- 
nity could  CO? er.  He  therefore  repeated, 
if  such  conduct  had  been  imputed  to  him, 
the  hon«  Dumber  had  stated  a  falsehood. 

Mr.  Yorke  submitted  that  it  was  open 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  explain  the 
words  he  had  med.  At  present  it  appeared 
be  had  brought  a  crimmal  charge  against 
the  noble  lord.  It  must  be  understood 
there  was  a  wide  diflerence  between  a 
charge  of  criminality,  and  a  charge  of 
having  done  that  which  was  merely  illegal. 
An  act  that  was  ille^  might  be  juitiBed, 
and  a  bill  of  indemnity  given  as  soon  as  it 
was  asked.  It  was  very  diffisrent  where 
criminality  was  charged.  If  the  hon. 
centleman,  having  asserted  this,  meant  to 
keep  to  his  words,  he  ought  to  name  a 
day  on  which  he  would  bring  the  subject 
iinder  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  charge  out.  If, 
however,  he  only  meant  to  say,  that  the 
noble  lord,  as  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  been  a  party  to  measures  which 
made  it  necessary  that  a  bill  of  indemnity 
idiould  subsequently  be  called  for,  in  that 
case  he  should  hope  the  language  which 
bad  been  used,  might  be  passed  over,  as 
having  unintentionally  fallen  from  him  in 
theheat  of  debate. 

Mr.  IFyna,  however  much  he  might 
regret  that  the  charge  should  have  been 
made  at  all,  if  he  had  neard  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman correctly,  he  had  not  directed  it 
personally  against  the  noble  lord,  but 
against  bis  majesty's  government.  He 
might  have  misunderstood  hia  hoo.fViend, 
but  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind 
was,  that  he  objected  to  trust  the  power 
now  called  for  in  the  hands  of  ministers, 
who  had  already  imbrued  theur  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  country.  It  aometlmes 
occurred,  that  a  long  diebate  took  pbee 
m  language  used  by  an  hoiu  Bscnsber, 


before  it  was  ascertained  what  ihe  exprea- 
aions  called  in.  question  really  were.  K 
he  recollected  what  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  gentleman,  his  charge  was  directed 
against  the  government,  for  having  done 
that  which  made  a  bill  of  indemnity  necee- 
sary.  To  such  a  charge  he  begged  that 
it  might  be  understood,  he  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  disposed  to  become  a 
party ;  but  still  be  most  say  he  considered 
such  language  not  to  be  disorderly,  nor 
auch  as  ought  to  have  subjected  him  to 
interruption  from  the  noble  lord.  He, 
however,  begged  again  to  say  he  could 
not  admit  the  justice  of  the  charge,  either 
against  the  individual  or  the  sovernment. 

Mr.  Brmnd  said,  it  certainly  did  strike 
him  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  used  the 
word  **  criminal."  Whether  the  applica- 
tion of  such  language  to  the  noble  lord  or 
to  the  government  could  or  could  not  be 
iustified,  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire: 
but  at  all  events  it  had  appeared  to  him 
that  the  word  was  not  aplplicable  to  thai 
with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
nected it.  He  did  not  think  it  could  be 
used  to  mark  that  which  he  meant  to 
express.  What  he  intended  to  charge 
the  noble  lord  and  the  government  with, 
was  clearly  this,  that  they  had  done  that 
under  the  law  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  for  which  it  was 
necessary  that  a  bill  of  indemnity  should 
be  brought  in  to  screen  them  from  the 
consequences.  Now,  saying  this,  he  could 
not  mean  to  accuse  them  of  any  thing 
criminal,  as  that  would  not  be  compre- 
hended in  the  act  of  indemnity,  which 
only  protected  them  from  actions  which 
might  otherwise  be  brought  sgainst  them, 
on  account  of  things  done  while  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspended. 

The  Speaker  apprehended  the  point  of 
order  depended  on  this  question :  did  the 
hon.  member  mean  to  charge  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  the  aggregate  with  imbruing 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  country, 
or  with  other  acts  of  criminality,  or  did  be 
make  this  charge  against  one  individual  of 
the  government  ?  If  the  charge  was  made 
against  the  ministers  in  the  ag^^regste, 
there  was  no  breach  of  order ;  but  if  it  was 
against  one  individual,  then  there  was  a 
direct  departure  from  those  rules  which 
governed  the  debates  io  that  House.  The 
hon.  member  would  perhaps  be  good 
enough  to  satisfy  Htud  House,  in  which 
sense  his  words  ware  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Bewmei  rose.  In  order  to  comply 
with  die  wish  Just  expressed  by  ihe  Cbair 
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Thus  called  apon,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
sayingi^bul   he  begged   to  assure  the 
House  be  would  be  &e  last  man  altTO  to 
retract  anj  thing  he  might  ha?esaid»  from 
any  regard  for   the  consequences  which 
might  ensue,  so  far  as  they  could  aftct  him- 
self.^ie  had,  however,  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  charges  in  question  were 
meant  generally,  and  were  not  intended 
to  be  confined  to  one  individual.    When 
he  had  spoken  of  a  minister  imbruing  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  country,  he  had 
not  meant  to  speak  of  the  two  hands  b^ 
longing  to  any  individual  member  of  the 
government,  hut  he  spoke  of  all  that  admi* 
nistration  in  whose  time  those  scenes  had 
passed  in  Ireland,  which  he  should  ever 
sincerely  lament,  and  under  which  this 
very  law  was  called  for.    If  he  had  known 
that  to  use  the  word  ^  illegal  '*  would  have 
been  more  correct  than  to  use  the  word 
which  had  been  so  parttcolarly  noticed, 
he  should  have  t)een  glad  to  adopt  it«    It 
had  been  remarked  that  the  word  *<  cri- 
minal" did  not  apply  to  any  thing  that 
could  be  covered  by  a  bill  of  indemnity, 
and  as  it  was  with  relerence  to  this  that 
he  had  spoken,  it  followed  that*<  criminal " 
could  not  be  the  expression  which  he 
wished  to  use.    The  charge  was  certainly 
meant  to  be  general. 

Lord  CasilfrMgh^  when  he  interrupted 
the  hon.  member,  had  thought  the  charve 
which  lie  had  made  was  directed  porsooaHy 
against  him.  Now  that  he  had  heard  the 
hon.  gentleman  say  he  meant  it  generally 
against  the  government  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  had  -no  cause  to  complain. 
He  was  satisfied  the  hon.  member  had  not 
fatracied  any  thing  that  as  a  man  of  honour 
he  had  asserted  and  was  bound  to  main* 
tain.  He  had  no  riglu  personally  to  ob- 
ject to  any  charge  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
aaan  might  think  proper  to  bring  against 
that  administration,  but  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  charge  of  cruelty 
if  preferred  against  it,  was  fabe*  In  doing 
this,  however,  he  meant  no  ofience  to  the 
hon.  gentleman,  and  he  trusted  the  course 
he  was  taking  waa  not  disorderly.  The 
hon.  gentlemen,  he  thought,  could  not 
complain  on  the  present  occasion,  as  in 
deacribing  the  charge  in  question  to  be 
fiUse  he  did  not  deal  more  harshly  with 
that,  than  the  hon.  gentleman  had  dealt 
with  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
had  the  sanction  of  so  many  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  friends,  who  indeed  were 
parties  to  it. 

Mr.  Beimei  had  not  charged  minfcten 


with  cruelty  in  their  arrests  under  the  law 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act|  but  he  had  complained  of  the  cruelties 
which  had  occurred  in  the  'Castle-yard  at 
Dublin,  and  under  the  eyes  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  government. 

Lord  Castlereagk  again  spoke  to  order. 
The  hon.  gentleman  was  again  speaking 
to  facts  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  Ire- 
land. If  the  hon*  gentleman  was  disposed 
to  make  these  the  subject  of  discussion  on 
any  future  day,  he  should  be  ready  to 
meet  and  to  answer  the  accusation  now 
insinoated;  hot  he  would  appeal  to  the 
HousOi  and  to  the  feeKngs  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  himself,  if  the  peace  of  the 
country  ought  tbns  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  if  it  was  right  that  the  characters  of 
public  men  should  thua  be  assailed  by  in- 
sinuations mixed  up  with  other  matter. 

Mr.  Bcnnet  avowed^  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  pursue  the  autriect ;  but  as  the 
noble  lord  had  met  his  charge  of  cruelty 
with  a  negative,  he  thought  himself  called 
upon  to  stale  some  facts  in  justification  of 
his  conduct  in  making  it.  He  might  have 
been  betrayed  into  too  great  a  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  might  have  used  violent  ex- 
pressions,- which  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  excuse.  He  meant  to  say,  and  he 
persisted  in  the  declaration,  that  it  would 
DO  fatal  to  public  liberty  to  put  the  powers 
which  the  bills  before  the  House  would 
convey  if  they  passed  into  acts,  into  the 
hands  of  men  wtio  had  formerly  possessed 
them,  and  who  bad  outraged  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  notoriously  abusea  their 
trust.  He  therefore  should  feel  ft  his 
duty  to  oppose  this  bill  in  every  stage. 

Mr.  Frankkmd  Lemt  rose  to  explain 
the  grounds  on  which  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  give  his  vote.  He  did  not  come 
to  the  decision  without  serious  rmet. 
He  should  vote  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  with  a  full  conviction 
that  he  was  parting  for  a  time  with  the 
great  safeguard  of  our  liberties.  He 
should  give  his  vote  with  reluctance,  but 
he  decided  as  he  had  done,  because,  in  the 
balance  of  evils  between  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  our  rights  and  the  endangering 
their  ultimate  security,  the  former  was  the 
least  formidable.  He  had  only  to  choose 
between  erils.  He  was  anxious  to  shotr 
the  reasons  why  he  thought  so ;  but  he 
was  sensible  that  in  enlarging  upon  them 
he  should  merely  be  going  over  topics 
already  discussed.  He  would  vote  for  the 
suspension,  therefore,  because  he  thougitt 
every  establishment  that  was  connected 
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with  the  freedom,  the  happiness,  the  order, 
or  the  interests  of  society,  was  in  immi- 
nent jeopardy.    Whatever  might  be  attri- 
buted to  the  committee,  it  could  not  be 
denied,  that  it  was  composed  of  men  of 
integrity  and  worth,  men  anxious  to  per- 
form their  duty,  and  men  who,  without 
the  means  of  judging,  would  never  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  done. 
The  House  must  take  upon  their  autho- 
rity, what  they  took  upon  proof.    If  it  was 
necessary,  however,  to  look  for  proofs  of 
disaffection    and    danger,  could  we  not 
see  every  where  flagrant  and  lamentable 
proofs?     Did  we  not  see  them  in  the 
wide  dissemination  of  hooka  of  the  most 
dangerous    tendency    and    blasphemous 
character ;  abounding  in  the  most  demo- 
ralising maxims  and  the  most  fatal  doc- 
trines, tending  to  the  overthrow  of  reli- 
gion, of  la«r,  of  order,  and  of  property? 
Could  any  one  shut  his  eyes  to  the  pro- 
fane parodies  of  the  most  sacred  services 
of  the  church  obtruded  upon  general  at- 
tention, 'sold  at  every  corner,  spread  not 
only  over  the  population  of  the  towns,  but 
transmitted  by  post  to  the  country,  and 
scattering  infection  over  the  most  secluded 
villages  ?  These  things  justified  the  great-, 
est  apprehension.    This  dangerous  spirit 
that  was  gone  abroad  was  not  new;  it  was 
a  remnant  of  what  was  seen  in  1795.    It 
was  then  suppressed,  but  it  was  cherished 
in  the  bosoms  that  first  conceived  it.    It 
was  then,  as  now,  masked  under  the  cha- 
racter, of  reform  [Hear!].     Reform  had 
allied  itself  now  with  the  dangerous  sect 
of  the  Spencean  philanthropists.      This 
sect  might  be  despised  for  the  absurdity 
of  its  doctrines,  but  it  was  dangerous  from 
their  captivating  quality:   it  was  as  for- 
midable in  one  sense  as  contemptible  in 
another.    From  these  sources  proceeded 
our  danger.    But  what  was  its  magnitude  ? 
Was  it  of  such  amount  as  to  justify  the 
suspension  of  our  most  sacred  law  ?    He 
would  not  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the 
dangers  formerly  and  now ;  although  he 
did  not  see  that  war  very  much  increased 
them,  or  rendered  a  suspension  bill  more 
necessary  then  than  now.    What  were  the 
dangers  we  had  at  present  to  contend 
with  ?     They  proceeded  from  the  public 
distress,    which    roust    always    generate 
public  discontent.    Demagogues  had  fixed 
upon  the  discontents  to  turn  them  to  their 
own  use ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
they  had  no  limit  but  our  distress.    The 
pressure  arose  from  various  causes,  which 
did  BOt  admit  of  an  immediate  remedy ;  it 


arose  firom  the  change  in  our  currency, 
from  taxes,  from  the  state  of  agriculture, 
and  a  variety  of  other  sources,  that  legis- 
lation could  no^  immediately  reach.  It 
hod  been  said,  conciliate ;  but  how  con- 
ciliate men  who  entertained  the  Spencean 
doctrines,  and  whose  system  could  only  be 
realised  b}'  a  general  distribution  of  the 
property  of  the  country  into  new  hands 
and  different  shares?  A  mot^t  important 
question  he  admitted  it  was,  whether  the 
laws  already  in  force  were  or  were  not 
sufficient  to  provide  against  the  danger. 
This  was  a  question  whh:h  he  certainly 
did  not  feel  himself  competent  to  resolve; 
but  what  he  knew  was,  that  whenever  the 
country  had  been  considered  to  be  in 
imminent  peril  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  had 
been  suspended  [Hear,  hear!].  What  he 
meant  was,  that  there  never  had  occurred 
a  crisis  of  great  internal  commotion,  or  of 
externa]  war,  in  which  this  measure  had  not 
been  resorted  to*  In  his  opinion  an  equal 
danger  existed  at  the  present  moment. 
It  was  not  enough  to  revive  the  act  of 
I799f  at  a  time  when  all  hiw  and  all  pro* 
pertv  were  exposed  to  the  same  hasard. 

Air.  Ybf^  believed,  that  tb»  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  parliament,  that 
a  bill  sent  from  the  Lords  to  that  House 
had  been  objected  and  argued  a^ainsty 
without  its  being  read.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible its  contents  could  be  ascertained  by 
the  House?  He  objected  to  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  entreated  the  House 
to  suffer  itself  to  be  informed  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Smvihf  of  Cambridge,  said,  he  had 
waited  with  ^reat  attention  upon  the  rea- 
soning of  ministers  and  their  advocates,  to 
discover  any  thing  like  an  adequate  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  the  violent  and  dan- 
gerous measures  now  proposed  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill  for  suspending  the  consti* 
tution,  for  shutting  up  the  mouths  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  their  taxations  and  sufferings.  Their 
hypothesis  he  could  not  allow.  They 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  country  was 
in  that  alarming  state  of  insubjugatian 
that  called  for  these  measures;  and  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  had  said 
on  a  former  night,  that  it  was  matter  of 
historical  notoriety  how  freouently  the 
active  few  bad  overpowered  tne  heedless 
many,  and  efiected  by  this  activity  the 
overthrow  of  powerful  states,  in  despight 
of  the  wishes  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  such  countries.  The  aigu* 
ment|  he  must  observe^  bore   strongly 
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agaiatt  the  part  he  feared  the  minUten 
bad  acted  in  ihe  transaction.    If  tbej  had, 
aa  he  found,  been  inactive  and  had  slum- 
bered upon  their  posts,  they  had  ill  per- 
Ibrmed  the  part  of  the  accredited  watctiful 
guardians  or  the  public  welfare  implicitly 
con6ded  to  their  care*     Great  was  the 
Teiponsibility  they  h^d  drawn  down  upon 
themselTes,  and  severe  must  be  the  cen- 
aure  of  the  country  upon  that  negligence. 
The  French  Revolution  had  been  adduced 
aa  an  instance  to  illustrate  the  right  hon. 
member's  hypothesis ;   but  he  would  tell 
bim,  insteadf  of  the  active  few  in  Francci 
it  was  tlie  active  many,  who  wrested  from 
t)ie  powerful  and  tyrannic  few  that  reform 
in  their  constitution,  if  such  it  might  be 
called,  which  had  been  loudly  called  for, 
Until  at  length  the  public  became  impatient, 
and  in  their  hatred  of  the  tyranny  of  past 
Cimea,  bore  down  all  the  mounas  which 
formed  and  supported  the  fabric  of  society. 
And  yet  all  this  was  done  notwithstanding 
that  tlie  rulers  in  France  never  had  wanted 
those  extensive  powera  to  arrest  and  con* 
fiae^  suspected,  or  indeed  any  description 
of  persons.    If  the  noble  lord  or  the  right 
hdn.  gentleman  wished  to  know  the  real 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  would 
tell  them  it  originated  in  the  want  of  an 
Habeas  Corpus  act  in  that  kingdom— in 
the  want  of  a  constitution  adapted  to  the 
progressive  improvement  and  information 
of  fociaiy  at.  that  period.     Frenchmen 
then,  like  Englishmen  at  thif  day,  would 
have  felt  such  an  act  aa  the  great  bulwark 
of  their  liberties,  their  pride  and  glory. 
Great  terror  had  been  affected  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Spencean  doctrines.    He  felt 
convinced  they  would  have  fallen  inno- 
cuous had  they  been  published  during  the 
ordinar]^  state  of  society ;  but  in  the  [^re- 
aent  irritated,  and  almost  frenzied  crisis, 
these  doctrines  no  doubt  had  operated 
with  increased  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
atarvioff  labourera,  artificers,  and  mecha- 
nics*   Upon  the  complaint  respecting  the 
atrocity  and  blasphemooa  tendency  of  the 
libels,  and  other  productiona  issuing  from 
thia  body  of  theorists,  he  had  only  to  ask 
why  were  they  not  prosecuted  by  the 
proper  law  officers?  The  attorney-general 
nad  conceded  to  these  productions  such 
uncommon  **  addressfulnesa"  (he  believed 
this  waa  the  term  applied)  that  it  waa  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  the  treaaon.     But 
would  it  not  be  far  more  just  and  fair,  if  it 
were  found  so  difficult  to  frame  an  indict- 
oient  upon  the  offisoce,  to  amend  the  de- 
fect in  the  laws  as  they  at  preaent  stood  i 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 


Thia  would  be  more  equitable,  than  for 
the  alleged  offences  of  a  few,  to  rob  the 
community  of  the  benefit  of  the  trial  by 
jury«  There  had  been  certainly  much 
done  to  alleviate  the  present  distresses  of 
the  country.  When  had  the  hand  of 
chanty  been  so  widely^ and  generously 
extended  ?  But  if  at  a  time  of  universal 
distress,  a  just  measure  of  gratitude  had 
not  been  returned  for  the  unprecedented 
benevolence  which  it  had  awakened  (and 
never  had  benevolence  opened  its  arma 
more  widely)  was  this  to  justify  them  in 
making  so  alarming  an  inroad  on  the  best 
securities  of  the  constitution  i  The'  prin* 
ciple  of  our  criminal  code  had  ever  been, 
that  ten  guilty,  ought  to  escape,  rather 
than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer. 
The  proposed  measure,  however,  went 
upon  a  different  principle ;  and  assumed* 
that  no  matter  how  many  innocent  persons 
su&red  provided  public  security  was  at-, 
tained.  It  was  evidently  a  great  depar- 
ture from  the  maxims  of  our  ancestors, 
and  one  of  which  he  knew  no  examples, 
unless  in  times  of  rebellion  or  threatened 
invssion  by  a  foreign  foe. 

Mr.  Robinson  could  not  think  there 
was  much  weight  in  the  first  objection 
raised  against  the  committee  of  secrecy, 
—that  his  noble  friend  (lord  Castlereagh) 
was  one  of  its  members.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Bennet)  had  seem- 
ed to  be  surprised  that  a  rignt  hon.  gen- 
tleman near  him,  one  of  his  own  friends 
(Mr.  Ponsonby)  could  venture  to  sit  in 
the  same  chamber  with  the  noble  lord. 
If,  indeed,  he  really  thought  the  risht 
hon.  gentleman  could  have  any  difficulty 
in  doing  this,  if  he  thought  his  right  hon. 
friend  could  not  but  suspect  the  motives 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  (Mr.  Robinson) 
could  draw  no  other  inference  from  the 
unanimity  which  had  ultimately  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  the  report  than  this, 
that  that  report  had  been  extorted  by  the 
weight  of  evidence  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  For  he  could 
not  think  where  it  was  supposed  such 
grounds  for  jealousy  existecl,  that  any 
thing  would  have  brought  their  labours^  to 
such  a  termination,  but  the  conviction 
that  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  report 
were  thoroughly  justified  by  the  facta 
which  had  been* disclosed.  If  he  stated 
this  to  be  the  impression  that  he  had,*  it 
would  be  saying  but  little,  aa  it  might  ba 
supposed  that  ne  bad  gone  into  the  com- 
mittee with  a  bias  on  his  mind,  which  na- 
turally bdined  bim  to  take  this  view  of 
(8  A) 
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the  question.  But,  in  justice  to  himself,  be 
inusc  say,  that  this  supposition,  hovvever 
natural,  was  not  well  founded.  He  must 
aaVy  that  up  to  the  time  when  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  he  had  not  felt 
much  alarm  on  the  subject  of  the  disaf- 
fection which  was  stated  to  pervade  the 
country.  He  had  not  believed  that  ar- 
rangement, and  those  extended  combina- 
tions to  be  in  existence,  which  had  been 
developed  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry. 
He  had  therefore  gone  into  the  commit- 
tee with  a  mind  prepared  fairly  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  evidence  which 
might  be  given  before  it,  and  impartially 
dpen  to  conviction. 

It  was  very  common  to  throw  odium 
and  ridicule  on  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees of  that  House.    It  was  not  difficult 
to  do  this,  as  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stanceSy  it  was  frequently  impossible  for 
them  to  make  such  a  statement  as  should 
6u  the  face  of  it  carry  conviction  to  every 
one.    They  were,  for  instance,  in  many 
ca^es  compelled  to  keep  names  back,  and 
to  withhold  from  the  public,  for  a  time, 
various  facts  on  which  their  conclusions 
were  founded;    and  thus   situated,    the 
iltmost  they  could  do  was,  to  draw  up 
such  a  report  as  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  could  subscribe  to, 
and  leave  the  public  to  draw  their  own 
inferences  from  the  allegations  put  forth 
under  the  sanction  of  their   authority. 
Some  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  under- 
value the  report  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
dangers  which  called  for  the  interference 
of  parliament,  and  in  particular  as  to  the 
plans  of  the  Spenceans.    Than  these,  it 
Was  said,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  that  con- 
temptible as  they  were,  they  had  once 
already  been  the  subject  o£  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  secrecy.    It  had  been  re- 
|>orted  to  the  House  in  1801,  that  the 
existence  and  the  principles  of  such  a  so- 
ciety demanded  the  vigilant  attention  of 
parliament.     The   society    of  that   day 
f^hich  had  thus^  been  noticed,  might,  in 
some  trifling  points,  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  now  existed,  but  Uiese  were  of 
little  or  no  importance.    He  believed,  for 
instance,  that  the  persons  then  associated 
were  called  Spensonians  instead  of  Spen- 
ceans, and  the  principles  asserted  at  the 
two  periods  might  vary  in  some  few  in- 
stances,   but   essentially  they  were  the 
■aroe,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  the  pre- 
tended right  of  the  people  to  a  general 
distribution  of  tbe  property  of  the  coun- 


try. To  this  extent  the  disaffected  of 
that  day  had  gone ;— the  projects  there- 
fore of  the  Spenceans  were  not  now  to  be 
considered  as  new.  Formerly  these  per- 
sons were  made  the  instruments  of  mis- 
chief, which  was  happily  connected  by 
'restrictive    laws.    These    restraints,    tlie 

Crindples  of  which  he  had  been  speakings 
ad  survived,  and  after  being  laid  by  for 
some  years,  were  now  again  openly 
brought  forward.  That  they  had  formerly 
been  in  active  operation,  —  had  been 
checked  by  the  restraints  imposed  by  par- 
liament, and  had  now  again  made  their 
appearance  furnished  strong  reasons  in 
support  of  the  measures  now  recommend- 
ed to  the  adoption  of  that  House.  An 
hon.  member  nad  said  on  a  preceding 
night,  that  the  Spenceans  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  notice,  had  they  not 
been  persecuted  into  i  mportance.  w here, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  persecution?  It 
was  not  to  persecution  that  they  owed 
their  importance;  but  such  doctrines 
would  always  be  formidable  to  the  state 
in  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  because  they 
would  alwavs  be  most  palatable  to  the  ig- 
norant* lliey  went  to  amalgamate  in  the 
ignorant  mind  all  that  was  bad,  with  all 
that  it  might  be  hoped  would  counteract 
that  which  tended  to  evil,  an  amalgama- 
tion most  subtle  in  its  progress,  and  most 
tremendous  in  its  effects. 

But  the  Spenceans  were  represented  to 
be  too  few  in  numbers  to  be  of  much 
importance.  A  noble  lord  had  supposed 
there  misht  be  about  a  hundred  fanatics 
of  that  description;  he  (Mr.  Robinson) 
knew  not  what  information  the  noble  lord 
might  have  received  on  the  subject,  but 
was  inclined  to  believe  if  he  had  added 
thousands  to  the  hundred,  he  would  not 
have  over  stated  the  fact  Those  who 
professed  the  princijples  of  the  Spenceans, 
were  not  merely  tnose  who  belonged  ta 
societies  so  called.  Many  others  who 
met  under  different  names  had  the  same 
object  in  view.  He  was  far  from  wishbg 
to  speak  against  those  societies,  which 
honestly  met  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
by  constitutional  means,  to  redress  what 
they  regarded  as  evils  in  the  state;  but 
he  thought  it  right  to  state  that  there  were 
many  associations  called  Hampden  Clubs 
in  different  parti  of  the  country,  which, 
though  outwardly  disguised,  as  institutions 
of  a  diflbrentcluiracter,  in  reality  came  to 
tbe  same  thing.    That  which  to  him  ap- 

K eared  most  of  all  alarmfng— that  which 
e  thought  most  loudly  caUed  for  th^  in^* 
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terference  of  parliametit,  was  the  system 
of  admiDistering  «iialawfiil  oaths,  which 
was  now  found  to  be  so  widely  extended. 
By  these,  all  that  was  base-'all  that  was 
weak  and  wicked  in  the  passions  of  men, 
bad  been  combined,  and  brought  to  unite 
'in  the  cause  of  mischief,  with  that  little  of 
good  which  might  still  remain  to  those 
who  were  prevailed  upon  to  take  these 
oaths.  Among  those  who  were  thus  worked 
UpoOy  there  might  be  some  who  were  not 
disposed  to  go  dong  with  the  conspirators 
to  push  matters  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
who,  when  acquainted  with  the  danger- 
.ously  extended  and  wicked  designs  which 
their  associates  had  formed,  would  be  in- 
dined  to  abandon  the  cause,  and  return 
to  the  paths  of  honesty.  These  persons, 
liowever,  when  about  to  do  this,  remem- 
.|>ered  what  they  bad  sworn,  and  were 
clinched  by  the  unlawful  oaths  which  they 
had  taken.  It  might  seem  like  a  contra- 
diction, but  it  was  this  feeling  of  consci* 
'cnce,-— this  vestige  of  a  good  disposition 
which  thus  held  persons  not  originally  in- 
tending to  do  what  was  wrong,  fast  to 
those  whose  designs  were  the  most 
wicked,  that  he  considered  was  most  to 
be  dreaded.  He  held  diere  was  nothing 
in  the  combinations  known  to  exist  which 
had  yet  transpired,  that  tended  so  much 
lo  make  these  societies  formidable.  Ano- 
ther most  suspicious  circumstance  was 
this  ;•— the  societies  of  which  he  had  been 
•peaking,  kept  lists  not  merely  of  their 
members,  which  it  was  natural  to  expect 
they  would  do,  but  also  lists  of  those  per- 
sons who  would  not  unite  with  tliem. 
Why  should  they  do  this  if  some  mischief 
were  not  intended?  Such  a  practice 
would  never  have  been  resorted  to,  bad 
it  not  been  their  intention  whenever  they 
had  the  power,  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  those  who  were  not  of  their  party. 

An  hon«  gentleman  (Mr.  Smyth  of 
Cambridge)  had  said  the  measure  now  in 
contemplation  had  never  before  been  re- 
sorted to  but  in  time  of  war,  or  in  the 
rase  of  open  rebellion,  and  that  fonse- 
ouently  our  present  situation  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  at  any  former 
period,  when  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Coi]pus  act  was  thought  necessary.  He 
admitted  the  absence  of  war  made  a  great 
difference  between  the  present  and  former 
•ituation  of  the  country,  but  because  such 
difference  existed ;  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  bill  was  unnecessary.  Formerljr  it  was 
argued  tlie  disaffected  looked  for  assistance 
from  abroad,  which  they  could  iiot  hope 


for  now.  This  was  an  argument  (as  it 
appeared  to  him)  for  rather  than  against 
the  bill,  for  if,  as  heretofore,  the  enemies 
of  the  state  no  longer  depended  upon  fo- 
reiffn  aid,  what  was  the  fair  inference? 
Why,  that  they  felt  stronger  in  themselves 
than  they  had  done  till  now ;  as  before 
they  never  hoped  to  succeed  but  by 
means  of  assistance  from  abroad.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  in  reality  they  had 
any  prospect  ot  success.  God  forbid  that 
he  shoula  for  a  moment  entertain  an  idea 
that  such  was  the  case,  or  feel  alarm  for 
such  imaginary  peril;  but  still  be  would 
contend,  that  the  conduct  of  those  of 
whom  he  bad  been  speaking  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  those  who  had  for- 
merly cherished  similar  designs,  proved 
greater  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
and  made  it  the  more  incumbent  upon 
parliament  at  once  to  put  them  down. 

Speaking  thus,  he  endeavoured  toex» 
press  what  he  most  sincerely  felt.  When 
every  one  knew  that  such  conspiracies  had 
been  formed,  and  no  one  denied  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  in  existence,  tlioiuh 
different  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
danger  might  be  entertained,  it  waa  the 
duty  of  tliat  House  to  be  on  its  guard  in 
time.  He  would  treat  with  tenderness  the 
deluded,  carefully  distinguishing  them 
from  the  deluders,  but  he  thought  a  mea- 
sure like  that  now  submitted  to  parliament 
was  due  to  the  well  disposed,  and  the  House 
owed  the  protection  such  a  law  would  af- 
ford to  those  who  were  not  of  the  number 
of  the  wicked.  An  hon.  baronet  had  said 
he  wished  the  existing  danger  to  be  met 
by  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  themselves, 
and  thus  form  a  new  kind  of  police.  Pos- 
sibly to  some  persons  this  might  appear  a 
very  good  plan ;  possibly  if  adopted  it 
might  fulfil  all  the  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  hon.  baronet,  with  whom  it 
originated,  but  he  must  observe  that  the 
persons  thus  called  out,  could  do^  resist 
those  to  whom  they  were  opposed  without 
fighting,  if  resistance  should  become  ne- 
cessary. He  therefore  considered  this 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  experiment. 
Thus  to  array  laige  masses  of  the  people 
in  hostility  to  each  other  would  be  the  way 
to  create  a  civil  war.  To  prevent  this  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  atreogthen 
ministers  by  giving  them  the  powers  they 
required.  Those  who  lived  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  no  disturbances  had  oc- 
curred, might  doubt  that  there  w^s  a  ne- 
cessity for  having  recourse  to  such  a  mea- 
He  miight  haveaaid  so  for  faimselfj 
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Judging  from  what  he  bad  seen*  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  he  resided,  and  doubt- 
less many  other  gentlemen  might  do  the 
same,  but  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  introduction  or  associations  like  those 
of  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  speak»  into 
80  many  places,  as  it  was  known  had  re- 
ceived them,  without  feeling  a  species  of 
dread  for  the  consequences  which  natu- 
rally led  the  mind  to  search  for  oew  laws 
to  meet  the  evil.  For  himself  he  must  say 
lie  did  not  think  any  thing  short  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  government  would  suf- 
iice  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  country, 
and  enable  those  who  did  not  wish  to  en- 
gage in  schemes  which  must  end  in  their 
ruin,  to  live  unmolested,  and  try,  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  their  honest  industry,  to  lift  them- 
selves above  the  calamities  which  they  had 
now  to  deplore,  and  which  thoueh  they 
were  made  by  the  bad  an  excuse  for  out- 
rage, had  not  yet  induced  the  good  to  ap- 
prove of  their  proceedings.  Those  who 
thus  withheld  their  countenance  from  those 
acts  urged  and  encouraged  by  the  despe- 
rate and  the  disaffected,  must  look  to  such 
an  act  for  security,  and  the  protecting  arm 
of  parliament  ought  to  be  stretched  forth 
in  their  behalf. 

Lord  AUhorp  considered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  argue  fairly  on 
the  present  question  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  upon  which  the  report 
was  founded.  With  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  apprehended  danger,  there  certainly 
was  room  for  much  diversity  of  opinion ; 
and  it  could  not,  he  thought,  be  denied, 
that  the  absurdity  of  a  doctrine  was  at 
least  one  circumstance  aeainst  the  proba- 
bility of  its  success.  When  called  upon 
to  legislate  in  former  emergencies,  some 
men  of  note  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be, 
participators  in  the  conspiracy:  here  it 
was  admitted  by  the  report,  that  there 
were  few,  and  according  to  the  new  con- 
atniction  of  it,  none  of  that  description, 
who  were  even  remotely  ^connected  with 
*  it.  In  the  present  case,  if  one  obscure 
delinquent  were  removed,  it  never  could 
be  discovered  whether  he  had  not  an 
equally  obscure  successor.  The  only 
circumstances  which  he  had  ever  known 
that  could  justify  such  a  measure,  were 
those  which  took  place  in  the  year  1795. 
To  some  of  the  minor  and  subsidiary  roea- 
aures  of  the  noble  lord  he  had  no-objection, 
for  he  disliked  all  public  meetings  convok- 
ed by  .unknown  or  anourous  authority ; 
but  he  was  decidedly  hosttle  to  a  suspension 
of  the  HabeesCorpus  act,ttnder  the  existing 


circumstances.  We  might  boast  of  an  ad- 
mirable, and  perhaps,  an  unequalled  system 
of  magistracy,  but  magistrates  themselves 
did  not  always  distinguish  between  what  was 
directed  against  the  government,  and  what 
was  directed  only  against  the  ministers. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  in  the  fleet,  this  measure  was  not 
deemed  necessary.  A  connexion,  was 
however,  then  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  mutineers  and  persons  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  otherdistrictsof  the  country :  but 
the  circumstances  were  still  thought  insuf- 
ficient by  the  ministers  of  that  day  to 
warrant  such  a  proceeding,  because  it  wa^ 
not  believed  that  the  disaffected  held  any 
correspondence  with  foreign  countries. 
It  was  not  judged  proper,  therefore,  even 
at  that  penod  of  alarm,  to  remove  so  im- 
portant a  bulwark  of  the  constitution.  Up- 
on the  most  mature  and  deliberate  consi- 
deration he  felt  himself  conscientiously 
called  upon  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  said,  be 
should  not  trouble  the  House  at  any  lengthy 
but  there  were  some  circumstances  that 
had  come  within  his  knowledge,  which  be 
felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate.  In  that 
part  of  the  Island  where  he  resided,  his  at- 
tention had  been  called  so  early  as  last  No- 
vember, to  the  efforts  that  were  assidu- 
ously made  for  disseminating  publications 
which  contained  the  most  reprehensible 
matter,  though  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
authorized  him  to  bring  the  subject  under 
the  cognizance  ofa  court  of  law.  The  ob- 
ject of  those  publications  was,  to  familiarne 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  contempt  fgr 
the  heads  of  the  government,  with  a  con- 
tempt for  the  government  itself,  and  with 
a  contempt  for  that  House.  It  was  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  manufacturing 
classes,  who  were  out  of  work,  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  designing  persons,  to  over- 
turn the  government.  Petitions  also  were 
sent  down  to  Scotland,  especially  to  those 
dbtricts  where  the  manufacturers  had  no 
employment ;  and  along  with  those  peti- 
tions, speeches  ready  made,  to  be  delivered 
at  public  meetings  that  were  to  be  con- 
vened. Intelligence  was  received  that  a 
settled  system  prevailed  for  inflaming  the 
discontented  and  distressed  into  open  vio- 
lence. Directions  were  accordingly  given 
to  watch  those  persons  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  seditions  of  1795 ;  and  earty 
in  January  information  came,  that  secret 
meetings  were  held  in  Glasgow,  by  those 
very  individuals.  He  was  further  inform- 
ed, that  a  secret  conspiracy  was  organised 
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in  Glasgow,  which  had  connounications 
with  societieB  in  this  country-— That  con- 
spiracy was  held  together  by  means  of  a 
secret  oath  which  be  woald  read  to  the 
Hou»e : — 

«« In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  I,  A.  B. 
do  voluntarily  swear,  that  I  will  persevere 
in  my  endeavours  to  form  a  brotherhood 
of  affection  amongst  Britons  of  every  de- 
scription, who  are  considered  worthy  of 
confidence;  and  that  I  will  persevere  in 
xny  endeavours  to  obtain  for  all  the  people 
ot  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  disquali- 
fied by  crimes  or  insanity,  the  elective 
franchise  at  the  n^e  of  21,  with  free  and 
equal  representation  and  annual  parlia- 
ments;  and  .that  I  will  support  the  same 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  either  by  mo- 
ral or  physical  strength  as  the  case  may 
require :  and  I  do  further  swear,  that  nei- 
ther hopes,  fears,  rewards,  or  punishments, 
shall  induce  me  to  inform  or  give  evidence 
against  any  member  or  members  collec- 
tively or  individually,  for  any  act  or  ex- 
pression done  or  made  in  or  out  of  this  or 
similar  societies,  under  the  punishment  of 
death,  to  be  inflicted  on  me  by  any  mem- 
ber or  members  of  such  society.  So  help 
ine  God  and  keep  me  steadfast/'  [  Hear ! 
bear !   from  all  sides  of  the  House.] 

That  08th  was  administered  to  many 
hundred  individuals  in  the  city  of  Glasgow 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  communication  of  that  intel- 
ligence, it  was  not  in  a  form  which  autho- 
rized him,  at  that  time,  to  give  directions 
for  arresting  the  parties.  To  show  their 
malignant  intentions,  he  would  mention  the 
following  fact.  Some  persons  to  whom 
the  oath  was  about  to  be  administered, 
felt  scrupulous  upon  that  part  which  relat- 
ed to  the  using  of  physical  strength,  and 
to  that  which  declared  the  penalty  of 
death  if  any  thing  was  divulged.  A  meet- 
ing was  immediately  called,  and  a  motion 
made  to  leave  out  those  words ;  but  it  wss 
rejected  unanimously,  and  the  original 
oath  adhered  to.  The  result,  however,  had 
been,  that  a  variety  of  persons  were  now 
apprehended ;  but  ne  should  be  imposing 
on  the  House,  if  he  were  to  state,  that  be- 
cause those  individuals  were  taken,  one- 
tenth  of  the  persons  were  apprehended 
who  were  implicated.  He  pledged  his 
character  as  a  public  olBcer,  that  it  was 
known  to  government  when  those  indivi- 
dusls  were  taken,  that  there  were  others 
moving  In  a  very  different  s|^ere  of  life 
connected  with  the  conspiracy,  some  of 
whom  he  trusted  wotdd  yet  be  i^rdiendcd. 


BeKeving,  therefore,  that  the  conspiracy 
was  widely  extended  in  Scotland,  and  not 
confined  to  Glasfsow,  he  never  delivered 
a  more  conscientious  opioion  than  that 
the  passing  of  the  present  bill  was  neces^ 
sary,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  the  blood 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  population  was  so  contami- 
nated, that  if  a  riot  were  to  commence,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  foresee  what  might 
be  its  termination.  He  deeply  lamented  the 
great  misfortune  which  called  for  such  a 
measure ;  but  in  the  best  days  of  our  con- 
stitution it  had  been  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  that  freedom  we  now 
enjoyed.  No  man  venerated  the  principles 
of  the  revolution  of  1688  more  than  he 
did,  and  it  was  because  he  did  so  venerate 
them,  that  he  implored  the  House  to  sus- 
pend for  a  time  that  great  bulwark  of  our 
constitution     [  Hear,  hear !] • 

Lord  Milion  said,  he  felt  no  regret  at 
a  charge  made  against  hhn  that  he  had 
been  duped  by  the  papers  laid  before  t]i6 
committee  of  secrecy.  He  still  retained 
hb  opinion  as  to  the  nefariousness  of  cer- 
tain designing  persons  in  the  country,  nor 
did  he  want  the  assertion  of  the  learned 
lord  to  convince  him  of  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  proceedings  of  the  disafiected. 
He  was,  indeed,  considerably  surprised  at 
the  course  taken  by  that  learned  lord,  for 
if  he  recollected  right,  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  secrecy  had,  at  tlie  express 
request  of  that  learned  person,  agreed  to 
expunge  from  their  report  the  oath  which 
he  had  now  divulged.  Thu  was  extraor- 
dinary, and  required  explanation.  He  did 
not  know,  however,  but  circumstances 
might  since  have  arisen  to  render  its  publi- 
cation less  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to 
the  public  service  [Hear,  hearl  from 
ministers].  Still  it  looked  like  a  coup  de 
tnaiUf  and  as  if  the  oath  had  been  kept  out 
of  view  to  be  broueht  forward  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  [No,  no  1  from  ministers]. 
He  had  stated  before,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  nefarious  objects  of  many  de- 
signing men  throughout  the  eoontry ;  but 
he  denied  that  the  intentions  of  soch  per- 
sons, however  wicked,  were  a  sufBcient 
ground  for  removing  the  great  bulwark  of 
our  liberties.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  say, 
that  bad  men  had,  in  their  vain  imagina- 
tions, contemplated  the  overthrow  of  the 
government ;  for  when  was  the  tiose  that 
some  persons  did  not  exist  whose  despe- 
rate folly  or  widcedness  would  lead  them 
to  subvert  all  eitablished  order  I  It  ought 
to  be  made  ovt,  that  tha  daiiger  likely  to 
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accrue  to  the  Gonstitutton  was  such  as 
could  not  be  resisted  by  any  other  means 
than  by  the  suspension  of  that  very  con- 
stitution.   This  suspension  act  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  with  one  single  exception, 
attempted  to   be  passed  in  a  period  of 
profound  peace ;  and  the  exception  was  it- 
self a  precedent  that  spoke  strongly  against 
the  present  measure;  for  it  was  occasioned 
by   Dishop   Atterbury'-s  plot— a  plot  in 
which  a  great  part  of  the  leading  gentry 
and  man^  of  the  nobility  were  in  different 
degrees  mvolved  [Hear,  hear !  from  some 
noble  lord  whom  we  could  not  see  under 
the  gallery].     The  noble  lord  under  the 
gallery,  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  subject; 
but  it  was  nevertheless  quite  certain  that 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  day  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  adverse  to  the  reigning 
family.    And,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  plot 
itself,  he  would  read  a  passage  from  the 
apeech  of  George  Ist,  on  opening  the  ses- 
sion of  1722,  which  would  show  at  least  on 
what  ground  the  ministers  of  that  day  asked 
for  the  suspension  of  the  great  characte- 
ristic of  the  constitution.  The  speech  says, 
tliat  '*  the  conspirators  have  by  their  emis- 
saries, made  the  strongest  instances  for  as- 
sistance from  foreign  powers,  but  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectations.    How- 
ever confiding  in  their  numbers,  and  not 
discouraged  by  their  former  ill  success, 
they    resolved  once   more,    upon    their 
own  strength,   to  attempt    the  subver- 
sion of  my  government.      To  this  end, 
they  provided  considerable  sums  of  mo- 
ney, engaged  great  numbers   of  officers 
from  abroad,  secured  laree  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  thought  them- 
selves in  such  readiness,  that  had  not  the 
.conspiracy  been  timely  discovered,   we 
should,  without  doubt,  before  now  have 
seen  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly  the 
city  of  London,  involved  in  blood  and  con- 
fusion." [Criesof  Hear!].  How  different 
was  this  state  of  things  from  the  present, 
when  we  were  all  so  aurmed  at  the  miser- 
able plots  of  these  wretched  Spenceans. 
Could  anv  man  doubt  that  the  ministers 
of  those  days  would  not  have  acted  like 
the  ministers  of  the  present  time  ?    In  a 
time  of  r^al  and  imminent  danger,  they 
were  so  far  from  showing  an  eagerness  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  so  little 
did  they  distrust  the  loyalty  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  that  they  did  not  come  to  par- 
liament for  any  extraordinary  powers  till 
near  six  months  after  the  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy.    Could  any  man  be  blind  to 
the  iinnieaao  difbreooe  between  tho  im- 
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portance  of  that  conspiracy  and  the  de- 
signs of  the  present  plotters  against  the 
state  ?  At  that  time  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  the  lord  North  and 
Grey,  were  among  the  conspirators,  and 
the  well-known  duke  of  Ormond  was  him- 
self to  head  an  army  of  foreign  invaders  I 
Such  was  the  motive,  and  n(>  less  a  mo- 
tive was  sufficient  to  induce  sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  suspend  the  constitution ;  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  many  others, 
none  could  doubt  that  sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  a  great  man.    In  the  year  1744,  there 
was  another  suspension  of   the  Habeas 
Corpus  act;    on   which    occasion    lord 
Chatham  and  lord  Lytileton  (then  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Lyttleton),  and  another  per- 
son, whose  name  it  was  not  necessary  forhim 
to  mention,  had  strenuously  opposed  it. 
Yet   the   suspension  was  then  only  for 
three  months ;  and,  indeed,  so  great  had 
the  jealousy  always  been  of  preserving 
this  great  prop  of  our  liberties,  that  even 
in  that  dangerous  year,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, parliament  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
suspended  for  more  than  three  months, 
and  that  by  successive  renewals  of  a  month 
each  time.    All  these  circumstances  made 
a  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  tliat  our 
ancestors  set  a  greater  value  on  this  shield 
of  the  constitution  than  their  careless  and 
forgetful  descendants.    He  said  forgetful, 
because  they  appeared  from  their  indif- 
ference to  have  lorgot  how,  and  at  what 
cost,  that  constitutional  bulwark  had  been 
obtained.    It  was  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  the  want  of  such  a  bulwark  had  been 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  French  re- 
volut  ion.    The  people  of  Fran  ce  had  been 
anxious  to  acquire  such  a  safeguard  for 
their  liberties,  and  if  the  monarch  had  not 
by  mistaken  men  been  induced  to  refuse 
such  a  concession,  perhaps  that  revoludon 
would  never  have  happened.      But,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  he  would  ask,  whether 
any  man  in  bis  senses  could  think  of  com- 
paring the  present  state  of  England  with 
Its  state  in  1793  i    At  that  time  there  was 
an  active  correspondence  with  clubs  in 
this  country,  and  direct  incitements  were 
held  out  from  foreigners,  that  recourse 
should  be  had  to  physical  force.    Oaths 
were  framed,  and  passed  current,  quite 
as  terrible  as  that  quoted  by  the  learned 
lord,  and  depots  of  arms  were  proved  to 
exist  in  different  places.    Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  thought  proper  to  sus- 
pend the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  yet  that 
suspension  was  suffered  to  expire;   nor 
w/is  it  renewed  even  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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dangerous  mutiny  in  1796.  He  could  not 
but  think  tliat  too  much  importance  was 
attached  to  the  wild  notions  of  these  vi- 
sionaries, of  whom  so  much  had  been  said. 
History  would  show,  that  neither  in  this 
or  other  countries  was  the  Spencean  plan 
without  a  parallel.  Doctrines  as  absurd, 
and  equally  assuming  religion  as  their  basis, 
had  been  frequently  propagated.  Ger- 
many had  its  Anabaptists — men  who  con- 
templated schemes  of  visionary  reform 
with  a  bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  battle-axe 
in  the  other;  and  yet  what  became  of 
them  ?  They  were  let  alone,  and  their  opi- 
nions died  away  of  themselves.  Our  own 
country  presented  instances  of  enthusiasts 
not  dissimilar.  There  was  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Wat  Tyler,  which  though  it  had 
iSot  religion  for  its  basis,  yet  had  its  origin 
in  some  scheme  of  general  reform,  of  a 
nature  not  verudifferent  from  that  of  mo- 
dern times.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  saying,  that  he  should  give  his  vote 
against  the  bill ;  for  to  do  otherwise  would, 
bethought,  be  voting  against  his  country. 
*■  I  feel,''  said  the  noble  lord,  **  great  pain 
ih  giving  this  vote,  though  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  cause  of  it"  [Hear,  hear !]. 
The  noble  lord  sat  down  apparently  muck 
affected.  He  was  supposed  in  the  last 
^ntence  to  allude  to  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion between  himself  and  his  father  earl 
Fitzwilliam. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  ex- 
plained. He  said  it  was  only  that  morn- 
mg  that  his  majesty's  government  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  publish  the  oath 
which  he  had  read  to  the  House. 

Mr.  fVi/nn  expressed  his  regret  that 
parliament  had  not  been  earlier  assembled 
to  meet  the  difficulties  with  which  ministera 
were  undoubtedly  surrounded.  That  the 
spirit  of  turbulence  had  not  subsided  was 
evident  from  daily  experience ;  and  only 
that  morning  he  had  seen  posted  a  hand- 
bill with  the  inflammatory  title  of  •<  The 
Triumph  of  Justice  over  Unjust  Judges.** 
He  was  convinced  that,  had  government 
been  more  alert,  the  police  might  have 
been  placed  upon  such  a  footing  as  to  ren- 
der the  aid  of  the  military  necessary  only 
in  extreme  cases ;  but  no  investigation  of 
die  subject  had  been  instituted,  and  it 
might  become  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
interpose ;  indeed,  upon  a  late  occasion  it 
had  been  his  wish  that  the  House  should 
have  taken  the  punishment  of  certain  civil 
officers  who  had  been  grossly  negligent  of 
their  duty  into  its  own  hands.  He  com- 
plained that  efforts  had  been  equally 


wanting  to  embody  the  yeomanrjr  in  the 
disturbed  districts.  Ministers  might  say, 
that  some  time  since  such  a  remedy  would 
not  have  been  proportioned  to  the  disease ; 
but  their  excuse  was  like  that  of  the  man 
who,  after  his  house  was  consumed,  said 
that  he  had  not  sent  for  the  engines  be- 
cause the  fire  might  have  been  extin- 
guished at  first  by  a  wash-hand-basin  of 
water.  The  real  question  was  the  degree 
of  danger  to  which  we  were  exposed. 
Was  the  danger  sufficient  to  justify  the 
measure  ?  In  his  opinion  it  was ;  and  as 
long  as  danger  existed,  the  nature  of  it, 
whether  external  or  internal,  was  of  no 
consequence.  It  appeared,  from  un- 
doubted evidence  that  the  most  treason- 
ble  correspondence  had  been  carried  on 
by  means  of  clubs  and  delegates ;  and  a 
connexion  was  thus  kept  up  between  them 
as  the  deliberative,  and  the  people  at  large 
as  the  executive  body.  Surely  this  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  arm  mi- 
nisters with  additional  power;  and  to 
those  who  required  evidence,  he  should 
reply,  that  if  it  were  disclosed  all  clue, to 
detection  would  be  destroyed.  He  illus- 
trated this  observation  by  reference  to  the 
case  of  Despard.  Some  hon.  members  had 
referred  to  periods  of  our  history,  when 
no  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
was  thought  necessary ;  but  at  those  times 
no  such  general  disaffection  and  discontent 
existed  as  at  the  present  moment.  If  it 
was  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  the 
consequences  might  be  dreadful ;  the  law- 
less scenes  of  1760  might  be  restored; 
and,  when  once  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  had  commenced,  the  popular  fury 
was  uncontrollable.  The  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last  had  adverted  to  the  nfutiny^  at 
the  Nore  as  a  case  in  point,  forgetting 
that  the  mutineers  had  not  only  no  cor- 
respondence at  home,  but  none  abroad; 
and  that  a  cordon  of  troops  had  been 
stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
intercept  any  communication,  should  it  be 
attempted.  He  had  referred  also  to  the 
Anabaptists  of  Germany,  whose  doctrines, 
he  said,  had  peaceably  expired,  forgetting 
that  those  doctrines  had  existed  as  long 
as  the  individuals  who  entertained  them, 
upon  whom  the  most  grievous  tortures 
and  the  most  cruel  deaths  had  been  in- 
flicted. The  instance  of  Wat  Tyler  was 
equally  unfortunate;  for  the  rebellion 
had  not  been  terminated  without  the 
greatest  personal  danger  to  the  sovereign, 
nor  until  dO,000  had  taken  up  arms 
against  him.     Those  who  ridiculed  the 
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recent  diatarbances  aod  the  prepieditated 
Btiack  upon  the  Tower,  would  do  well 
to  Irecoliect  that  not  many  years  had. 
passed  since  a  stronger  fortress  in  ano- 
ther country  had  vielded  to  the  onset 
of  an  infuriated  rabole.  The  suspension 
was  necessary  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  evil;  and  he  believed  that  no  man 
would  wish  to  delay  until  it  was  neces- 
aary  to  meet  the  organized  rebels  in  the 
£eld  of  battle.  In  the  present  times 
many  dangers  threatened  that  had  not 
exbted  ivt  any  former  period ;  and  he 
conscientiously  gave  his  support  to  the 
billy  because  he  felt  convinced  that  it 
might  be  the  means  of  preventing  an 
actual  rebellion. 

Sir  Samud  Romilly  would  not  long  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  Mouse,  but 
be  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to 
give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  most  im- 
portant question  that  had  been  discussed 
since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  parliament.  All 
parties  were  agreed  upon  the  inestima- 
ole  value  of  that  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  it  was  proposed  for  a  time  to 
annul:  and  there  were  few  that  denied 
that  at  present  great  evils  existed,  and 
that  those  evils  required  a  speedy  remedy. 
The  question  was  therefore  reduced  to  a 
Very  narrow  compass,  viz.  Was  this  a 
case  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  remedy,  and  was  the 
remedy  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  evils? 
The  first  pomt  must  depend  upon  a  pre- 
liminary question,  whether  other  means 
had  been  duly  resorted  to,  and  whether 
those  means  had  failed  of  success  ?  The 
noble  lord  had  repeatedlv  declared,  that 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  mmisters  had  been 
exerted ;  but  it  was  now  quite  clear,  from 
subsequent  intelligence,  that  that  utmost  vi- 
gilance, in  truth  amounted  to  nothing.  It 
was  admitted  by  the  noble  lord,  that  these 
traitorous  designs  had  been  proceeding 
for  a  considerable  time  befere  the  aid  of 
parliament  was  required;  yet,  although 
minbters  had  been  fully  apprized  of  the 
attempts  upon  the  loyalty,  the  morals, 
and  tlie  religion  of  the  people;  though 
they  had  been  in  possession  of  the  libel- 
lous and  blasphemous  publications  so  in- 
dustriously circulated  among. the  lower 
orders;  yet  up  to  the  present  moment, 
not  a  single  prosecution  had  been  insti- 
tuted against  the  authors.  The  Excuse 
of  the  attorney-general  for  this  procrasti- 
nation was  most  extraordinary  and  cu- 
rious:  in  truth,  he  said,  the  libels  laid 
before  hiia  were  so  numerous,  that  he 
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could  not  see  where  prosecutions  were  to 
end.  Wliere  they  were  to  end,  he  (air 
S  R.)  did  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  it 
was  not  very  di£Bcult  to  determine  where 
they  ought  to  have  begun.  The  libda 
might  be  numerous,  but  if  they  were,  no- 
thins  had  been  publicly  known  of  them. 
till  lately;  and  the  more  numerous  the 
more  urgent  was  the  necessity  that  some 
of  the  authors  should  be  severely  pu- 
nished, as  a  terror  and  an  example  to  the 
rest.  He  entreated  the  House  to  recur, 
once  more  to  the  considers  tion  of  all  that 
had  occurred,  previous  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in  1794.  \ety 
different  then  had  been  the  conduct  oC' 
government,  for  that  measure  had  not 
been  suggested  to  the  House  until  after 
prosecutions  had  been  instituted  for  se- 
dition at  evey  quarter  sessions  in  all  cor-' 
ners  of  the  kingdom  At  that  period,  at 
least  parliannent  had  not  been  required  to 
suspend  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the 
crown  until  recourse  had  been  had  to  the 
existing  laws.  He  much  doubted,  indeed, 
if  those  laws  had  not  been  too  severely 
enforced,  some  notorious  criminalsousht  ta 
have  been  selected,  instead  of  the  indiscri- 
minate and  Sweeping  punishments  awarded 
against  every  petty  offender.  He  was  sur-. 
prised  to  observe  the  smile  of  contempt  on 
the  face  of  thehon.  and  learned  gentleman 
intended  as  it  was  to  deride  the  censure  of 
conduct  directly  opposite  to  that  which  be 
had  thought  fit  to  pursue.  The  learned 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  to  the  surprise 
and  dismay  of  his  friends,  had  produced 
an  oath  taken  at  Glasgow  by  some  deluded, 
persons,  with  the  existence  of  which  oath 
It  appeared  that  ministers  had  been  some 
time  acquainted.  Were  they  not  aware 
that  the  most  severe  punishment  known 
to  the  law  mi|^ht  be  inflicted  upon  indivi- 
duals subscribing  that  oath?  Did  they 
not  know  that  it  was  felony  without  bene- 
fit of  <;Iergy,  unless  the  person  taking  the 
oath,  within  14  days  afterwards  abandoned 
his  associates,  and  betrayed  their  pur- 
poses I  As  to  the  question,  whether  this 
suspension  were  adapted  to  the  existing 
evils,  the  only  individual  who  had  con- 
tended that  it  was  so,  was  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last :  he  contended 
that,  as  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be 
procured  to  convict,  it  was  therefore  pnK 
per  to  give  ministers  unlimited  power  to 
imprison.  As  the  delinquent  could  not  be 
brought  to  trial,  he  was  to  be  [tunished 
without  it.  On  the  contrary,  be  ( sir  S.  S. ) 
contended,  that  this  measure  was  in  no 
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way  calculate  to  meet  the  evil.  Govern* 
roent  could  fix  upon  no  individual  of  lead* 
iog  influence  or  talent,  whose  arrest  would 
check  the  progress  of  disaffection,  and  de- 
feat the  operations  of  the  minor  agents : 
all  were  alike  insignificant,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  infection  had  spread, 
and  was  spreading,  was  the  real  evil. 
Would  the  imprisonment  of  two  or  three 
poor  wretches  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the 


tions,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  tlie 

Imblic  mind  ?  If  indeed  they  were  pub- 
icly  tried,  regularly  convicted,  and  ex- 
emplarily  punished,  something  would  be 
gained^-otners  would  be  deterred,  for  the 
fact  would  be  known ;  but  the  mere  un- 
heard-of  confinement  of  two  or  three  me- 
chanics would  effect  nothing  in  stopping 
the  active  mischief  of  particular  individuals. 
In  1794  the  state  of  things  was  widely  dif- 
ferent in  another  respect ;  then  no  peti- 
tions were  presented  humbly  praying  that 
parliament  would  reform  itselr ;  but  a  con- 
vention existed  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
parliament.  In  1799  it  was  again  sus- 
pended, but  the  couutry  was  then  threat- 
ened with  invasion ;  the  disaffected  then 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  parliament  at 
all,  and  in  its  place  substituted  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France,  which  boasted 
of  its  secret  and  active  correspondence 
with  this  country.  The  object  then  was 
not  to  reform,  but  to  supersede  parliament. 
Much  as  he  censured  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  now,  he  was  not  one  of  those 


Was  not  this,  he  confidently  demanded,  a 
most  ppwerfiil  reason  for  refusing  what* 
was  now  required  ?  Would  the  House  in* 
trust  ministers  with  a  power  by  which 
persons  of  low  rank  and  obscure  occupa- 
tions, in  shoals,  would  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  every  truckling  informer  ?  The 
noble  lord  had  adverted  on  a  former  night 
to  the  names  of  individuals  in  higher  sta- 
tions, who  had  been  placed  by  these  in- 


poison  through  all  the  intricate  ramifica-    fatuated  refisrmers  upon  what  they  termed 


the  committee  of  safety  or  conservative 
body ;  but  because  misguided  and  illiterate 
men  had  had  the  audacity,  without  the 
slightest  authority,  to  place  upon  this  list 
persons  of  the  most  undoubted  loyalty  and 
of  elevated  rank,  did  it  afford  such  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  as  to  justify  the  bold  de- 
claration of  the  noble  lord,  that  in  the 
ews  of  God  and  man  they  were  answera- 
ble for  all  the  consequences  of  rebellion  ? 
Undoubtedly,  the  names  of  those  most 
respectable  persons  were  found  there,  on 
account  of  the  sentiments  they  were  known 
to  entertain ;  and  the  noble  lord,  and  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  after  him,  had  ex- 
plained the  declaration  as  a  caution  to 
certain  individuals  against  supporting  po- 
pular doctrines;  which  was  as  much  as  to 
to  say,  that  no  man  was  to  argue  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  reform,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  or  any  other  topic  displeasing  to  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  unless  he  wished 
to  fall  under  the  dreadful  denunciation  of 
the  noble  lord.  He  [sir  S.  R.]  was  not 
fond  of  making  personal  allusions,  and  ho 


who  thought  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  |  was  the  more  unwilling  now,  because  the 
ought  never  to  be  suspended ;  under  some  |  noble  lord  had  this  night  shown  a  remarka- 
circumstances,  the  suspension  might  be  i  ble  soreness  upon  some  points;  but  he  could 
most  wise  and  necessary,  and  those  cir-  j  not  help  just  observing,  that  there  was  a 
camstances  had  existed  when,  on  former  oc-  |  period,  even  of  the  noble  lord's  life,  when 
casions,  persons  of  great  consequence  and  ,  he  might  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
influence  were  in  league  with  an  enemy,  fall  under  his  own  denunciations,  and  to 
and  when  their  arrest  paralyzed  the  trai-  have  been  included  in  a  list  of  a  committee 
torous  designs  of  all  their  dependants,  of  safety.  The  liberality  of  the  noble 
But  wa«  such  the  case  at  present?  Where  lord's  opinions  at  one  time,  and  the 
could  ministers  find  one  man  of  influence  '  pledges  of  championship  in  the  cause  of 
or  consequence  among  the  disaffected  of  parliamentary  reform,  given  by  him  at  af& 
our  day?     Where  could  they  find  even    early  period  of  hisj>olitical  life,  before  he 


a  man  of  the  middle  rank  of  life,  among 
the  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  deluded  wretches 
against  whom  ministers  were  about  to 
launch  their  vengeance?  How  then 
could  this  su'*T>enNion  be  useful,  unless  in- 
deed this  ifovi'rnment  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  H  fXwlii  it  had  recently  supported, 
against  the  avowed  wish  of  the  people,  in 
wnich  not  merely  obnoxious  individuals, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages  and 
towns,  had  been  thrown  into  dungeons. 
(  VOL.  XXXV. ) 


had  entered  into  office,  or  had  been  planted 
ill  any  of  the  hot-beds  or  nurseries  for 
young  statesmen,  might  have  rendered 
even  him  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man  for  the  consequences  of  diM&o* 
tion  and  rebellion.  But  the  noble  lord 
had  got  a  seat  in  the  cabinet;  which  put 
him  out  of  the  way  of  such  perils.  Re- 
verting more  immediately  to  the  <juestion 
ha  called  upon  the  House  not  to  withdraw 
a  protection  from  ihc  lower  classes,  to 
(3B) 
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which  they  were  as  much  entitled  as  the 
most  exalted  individual  he  was  t|ien  ad- 
dressing.   It  was  itnpossihie  to  calculate 
upon  the  abuises  to  which  the  measure 
might  be  subject;  and  at  its  expiration 
the  minister  would  only  have  to  come  down 
to  the  House  with  a  bill  of  indemnityi  and 
his  responsibility  would  be  at  an    end. 
Our  ancestors  had  never  consented  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  but 
in  cases  of  extreme  danger  ;  and  the  pro- 
posal was  now  the  more  alarming  on  ac- 
count of  the  precedent  it  would  establish 
It  was  now  for  the  first  time  laid  down, 
that  under  any  circumstances  of  alarm  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  were  to  be  dispensed 
with.     Yet,  in  the  years  1767  and  1768, 
when,  according  to  the  letters  of   Dr. 
Franklin,  great  digress,  unusual  scarcity, 
mnd  alarming  riots  prevailed,  no  person 
had  ever  dreamt  of  suspending  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act.    Now,  however,  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  it  was  contended,  that 
the  race  of  Lngiishmen  was  so  degenerate 
that  they  were  incapable  of  their  own  pro- 
tection ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  weak- 
ness and  pusillanimity  werewilling  tomake 
avolimtary  sacrifice  of  their  dearest  rights 
into  the  hands  of  lits  majesty's  ministers. 
True  it  was,  that  dangers  threatened  the 
country  :  but  he  would  ask,  was  there  no 
danger  in  empowering  a  few  individuals 
ta  imprison  all  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  too  without  the  slight- 
est responsibility  ?  Was  there  no  danger  in 
this  suspension, '  when  the  standing  army 
was  so  overgrown,  and  when  already  go- 
vernment possessed  more  influence  than  it 
had  ever  before  eiijoyed  ?     Was  there  no 
danger  even  to  general  liberty,  when  fo- 
reign states,  already  sufficieojly  disposed 
to  check  its  growth,  should  see  this  once 
free  country  placed  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  its  ministers  on  account  of 
the  absurd  schemes  of  a  few  miserable 
Spenceans  ?     Was  there  no    danger   in 
public  opinion,  and  that  even  to  ministers 
themselves  ?     Were  they  well  assured  that 
this  measure  would  have,  in  truth,  the  ef- 
fect of  strengthening  thetr  weak  hands? 
Would  not  the  people  see  through  the  ar- 
tifice of  those  woo,  under  pretence  of  pub- 
lic security,  were  only  endeavouring  to  se* 
•ure  themselves  ?  In  every  point  of  view,  he 
thought  the  suspension  objectionable:  the 
dangers  might  be  great,  but  the  existing 
laws  had  not  yet  been  tried ;  and  if  tried  he 
was  convinced  that  they  would  be  found 
sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  national 
protection. 

% 


The  Solicitor  General  copsidered  that 
the  evil  now  proposed  must  be  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  evih    He 
agreed  that  it  was  necessary,  before  a  law 
was  passed  on  this  subject,  to  see  what 
the  existing  laws  were  ;  for  if  the  present 
laws  were  perfectly  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  evil,  it  was  improper  to  have  recourse 
to  new  measures.     He  denied,  however, 
tliat  the  laws  were  sufficient  to    protect 
the  country    against  the   dangers  which 
now  threatened  it.    The  House  did  not 
before  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
because  there  were  not  laws  in  existence : 
he  took  upon  him  to  say,  tliat  that  act 
had  been  suspended  from  time  to  time> 
though  every  law  stood  upon  the  statute 
book  as  it  now  did.      With  respect  to 
the  observation,  that  the  law  officers  had 
not  commenced  prosecutions ;  if  the  exist- 
ing laws  were  not  sufficient,  the  neslect  of 
the  law  officers  was  no  reason  why  new 
measures  should  not  be  resorted  to.    As 
for  himself,  neither  in  that  House,  nor  out 
of  that  House,  should  he  be  deterred  from 
doing  his  duty  from  the  fear  of  any  reproach 
or  censure  that  might  be  cast  upon  him. 
The  law  officers,  he  maintained,  were  not 
justified  in  commencing  prosecutions  till 
they  found  sufficient  evidence  to  ensure 
their  success.    One  of  the  evils  of  a  fVee 
constitution   was  this — that  we  had  no 
means  of  preventing  crimes,  but  only  of 
punishing  them  when  they  were  commit- 
ted.   Prosecutions  however  had  now  been 
instituted ;  and  many  persons  would  have 
been  prosecuted  before,  if  the  necessary 
evidence  could  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Crown.    As  far  as  his  judgment  went, 
no  prosecution  could  be  maintained  against 
the  societies,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  constituted.    Hia  hon.  friend 
had  said,  that  none  of  the  higher  classes 
were  implicated  in  these  crimes;  but  he 
begged  leave  to  state,  that  the  conspiracies, 
such  as  these,  were  not  the  less  dangerous 
because  they  were  conducted  by  the  lower 
orders  only.    A  multitude  of  the  lower 
classes  congregated  together,  was  oflen 
more  dangerous  and  ferocious  than  if  it 
were  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
some  of  the  higher  orders.    But  low,  and 
weak,  and  ignorant,  as  tliese  conspirators 
might  be  tliought  to  be,  he  coula  assure 
the  House  tliat  there  were,  however,  such 
marks  of  continuity,  of  skill,  contrivance, 
and  ingenuity'  in  their  designs,  as  would 
do  honour  to  wiser  heads,  if  they  were  em- 
ployed in  a  better  cause.    If  there  waa  no 
I  master  workman  behind  to  mov«  these 
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puppets,  they  were  nevcrtheleM  as  danger* 
Otis  as  if  they  were  persons  of  greater  rank 
and  of  more  enlightened  understandings. 
With  respect  to  riotous  proceedings  in 
former  times,   it  should  be   recollected, 
that,  in  1780,  it  was  the  mere  ebullition 
of  a  mob  on  a  particular  subject:  there 
were  then  no  oaths,  no  tests,  no  declara- 
tionsy  no  subscriptions,  no  meetings,  no 
delegates,   which   marked    an    organized 
ayaten  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  of  de- 
priving every  man  of  his  property,  and 
endangering  his  life.    Besides  the  public 
had  not  then   witnessed  those  disgusting 
and  horrible  scenes  which  had  taken  place 
in   France,    and    which,   by-the-by,  had 
their  origin  in  the  formation  and  organiza* 
tiOD  of  such  clulw  and  societies  as  were  now 
existing  in  this  country.    An  hon.  mem- 
ber had  said,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
report  to  show  that  any  danger  threatened 
the  country :  but  he  had  forgotten  this— 
that  it  was  stated  in  the  report,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  contrivances  of  those  per- 
sons to  try  their  forces,  and  then  see  whe- 
ther they  could  carry  their  schemes  into 
execution.    It  had  been  urged  that  the 
number  who  appeared  in  Spa-fields  on  the 
find  of  December  was  very  small;    this 
he  would  readily  admit,   but  it    should 
be    remembered  the   few  who  appeared 
that  day  were  part  of  a  gang,  whose  ob- 
ject was   to  tiy  and  persuade  as  many 
as  they  possibly  could  to  arm,  and  to  as- 
sociate all  who  unhappily  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  deluded  enough  to  do  so.  That 
this  was  not  an  imaginary  view  of  the  inten- 
tions of  those  people,  but  that  such  really 
was  the  case«  might  be  seen  by  the  numbers 
who  in  various  parts  of  the  country  anx- 
ioaaly  expected  the  arrival  of  news  from 
London,  that  they  might  thereby  regulate 
their  proceedings.    Nor  was  the  absurdity 
of  the  Spencean  system  any  argument 
against  measures  being  taken  to  prevent 
its  propagation.    It  was   an   undoubted 
fact,  and  no  man  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  would  dispute  it, 
that  the  more  absurd  and  wild  theories 
were^  they  were  the  more  dangerous,  es- 
pecially when  in  the  hands  of  desperate 
and  infnriated   individuals.    Indeed  this 
was  consonant  to  what  experience  had 
always  shown  to  be  the  case.    In  looking 
to  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lutiooy  were  there  ever,  he  wotrld  ask, 
nore  visionary,  more  absurd,  and  more 
apparently   impracticable  schemes  than 
were  there  attempted?  Yet  these  acbeaMt 


succeeded,  and  were  attended  by  conse-' 
quences,  the  mere  recital  of  which  must  ap- 
pal the  stoutest  heart.  These  schemes  had 
been  carried  on  by  a  rabble,  by  a  mob  of 
the  lowest  orders,  whose  excesses  in  the 
metropolis  of  that  ill-fated  country  were 
too  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  to  re- 
quire being  mentioned.  Now  when  such, 
by  painful  experience  had  been  demon- 
strated to  be  fact,  he,  for  one,  must  say, 
he  was  bound  to  express  his  fears,  lest  by 
apathy  or  indifference  to  the  present 
portentous  appearances  in  this  country,  we 
should  bring  down  on  our  heads  the  same 
evils.  Decidedly  convinced  that  at  this 
time  there  existed  a  conspiracy  to  over- 
turn the  constitution,  and  a  society  to 
divide  the  land,  he  begged  to  express  his 
firm  opinion  that  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  necessary 
to  guard  the  country  against  the  impend- 
ing daneer,  and  to  preserve  that  constitu- 
tion which  those  wild,  and  mischievous 
and  traitorous  persons  were  endeavouring 
to  destroy. 

Lord  John  Russell  rose  and  said :  ^ 

I  had  not  intended  to  trouble  the  House 
with  any  observations  of  mine  during  the 
present  sessions  of  parliament.  Indeed, 
the  state  of  my  health  induced  me  to  re- 
solve upon  quitting  the  fati|(uing  business 
of  this  House  altogether :  but  he  must 
have  no  ordinary  mind  whose  attention  la 
not  roused  in  a  singular  manner  when  it 
IS  proposed  tosuspend  the  rights  and  liber« 
ties  of  Englishmen,  though  even  for  a 
short  period.  I  am  determined  for  my 
own  part,  that  no  weakness  of  frame,  no 
indisposition  of  body,  shall  prevent  my 
protesting  against  the  establishment  of  the 
most  dangerous  precedent  which  this  House 
ever  made. 

Sir,  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  tho 
danger  in  which  the  constitution  stands 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
has  been  treated  by  an  hon.  friend  below 
me.  From  a  person  of  his  intelligence, 
candour,  and  information,  I  expected  an 
excellent  judgment  on  this  subject.  But 
to  what  do  his  arguments  amount  ?  I  will 
venture  to  say  they  are  so  weak  and  super- 
ficial that  I  would  not  upon  the  strength 
of  them  vote  for  a  turnpike  bill.  He  tells 
us,  that  retorm  wears  a  most  dangerous  as- 
pect because  it  is  moderate — because  it 
proposes  to  go  step  by  step  i  Let  my  hon. 
friend  consider  to  what  this  argument  leads : 
it  leads  to  the  rejection  of  every  species 
of  refornsi  because  it  is  innovation.    lo  this 
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point  of  view>  there  was  danger  in  the 
proposition  made  last  night  to  reduce  two 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  my  right 
hon.  friend  who  proposes  to  abolish  the 
office  of  third  secretary  of  state  is  a  mon- 
fiterof  terror  and  alarm.  Another  argu- 
ment of  my  hon.  friend  was,  that  the  dan- 
ger must  be  great  because  the  distress  was 
great,  and  that  the  discontent  was  to  be 
.measured  Jl>y  the  distress.  And  upon  this 
sort  of  argument  d  priori  does  he  propose 
to  take  away  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England !  Without  waiting  to  ask  whether 
they  have  been  loyal,  whether  they  have 
been  patient  under  suffering,  and  enduring 
in  the  depth  of  misery,  be  turns  to  them 
and  says,  "  Because  you  are  starving,  you 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  your  only  remaining  comfort."  Yet 
upon  such  arguments  as  these,  for  he  had 
little  other,  did  my  hon.  friend  rest  his  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  He  told  us  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  historical  question,  and  that 
he  knew  not  if  the  existing  laws  were  suf- 
ficient to  remedy  the  evil.  On  these  two 
points,  however,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell  a  short  time  before  I  give  my  vote. 
Upon  looking  back  to  histonr,  the  first  pre- 
ce4ent  which  strikes  us,  is  the  precedent  of 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  The  year  be- 
fore this  law  passed  a  plot  was  discovered, 
which,  though  it  has  since  been  mentioned 
only  as  an  instance  of  credulity,  bore  at 
the  time  a  most  alarming  appearance* 
Not  less  than  two  hundred  persons,  many 
of  them  of  the  first  rank,  were  accused  of 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  king.  The 
heir  presumptive  of  the  throne  was  sup- 
posed to  be  implicated  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  foreign  powers  were  ready  with  money 
and  troops  to  assist  in  the  subversion  of 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state.  Yet 
at  this  time  did  the  lords  and  commons 
present  for  the  royal  assent,  this  very  bill 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  for  less  dangers 
you  are  now  about  to  suspend.  We  talk 
much,  I  think  a  great  deal  too  much,  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  I  wish  we  would 
imitate  the  courage  of  our  ancestors— They 
were  not  ready  to  lay  their  liberties  at 
the  foot  of  the  Crown  upon  every  vain  or 
imaginary  alarm. 

The  able  manner  in  which  the  history 
of  the  various  suspensions  of  the  Habeas 
CorpUif  which  have  taken  place  has  been 
commented  upon  by  my  noble  friend  be- 
hind me,  renders  it  unnece^sarv  for  me  to 
enter  upon  that  part  of  the  subject :— one 
principle  seems  to  have  guided  our  legis- 
lators on  (dl  these  occasions.   It  was  thisi — 


that  when  persons  within  the  country  were 
plotting  with  an  enemy  from  without,  the 
success  of  their  machinations  could  only 
be  prevented  by  detaining  their  persons  till 
the  danger  of  invasion  wppast.  Thus,  wiien 
just  berore  the  first  suspension  of  this  act, 
king  William  informed  his  parliament  that 
James  had  sailed  with  a  French  fleet  for 
Ireland,  the  effect  of  leaving  his  adherents 
at  large  till  legal  proofs  of  their  guilt  could 
be  procured,  would  have  been  that  they 
might  have  joined  James,  or  made  an  in- 
surrection in  his  behalf.  On  tlie  various 
occasions,  too,  when  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended  during  the  late  war,  the 
system  of  anarchy  prevailing  in  France  was 
always  specified  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill ;  and  in  the  preamble  of  the  Sedition 
bill  in  1799  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  a 
conspiracy  has  been  carrying  on  in  con- 
junction with  the  persons  from  time  to 
time  exercising  the  powera  of  government 
in  France.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest  that 
some  fear  of  foreign  aid,  some  dread  of  an 
invasion  from  abroad,  or  a  competitor  for 
the  throne  supported  by  rebellion,  is  an 
essential  circumstance  to  render  this  mea- 
sure necessary.  For  else  why  have  a  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act  at  all  ?  The  very  purpose 
of  the  law  is,  to  protect  the  subject  in  all 
common  cases  of  treason  and  sedition, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  holiday 
parade ;  if  it  is  to  be  used  only  when  the 
sky  is  bright;  if  every  rumour  of  conspi- 
racy and  alarm  of  disaffection  is  to  be  suf- 
ficient ground  for  its  suspension,  then  the 
Englishman  who  tells  foreigners  that  liis 
constiti  t'on  and  his  laws  are  better  than 
those  of  his  neighbours  is  a  lying  boaster. 
Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  present  dan- 
ger and  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  laws 
to  meet  it.  The  report  of  the  committee 
refers  to  two  objects — ^to  the  plot  which 
broke  out  in  Spa-fields,  and  to  the  system 
of  clubs  and  combinations  now  carrying  on* 
As  to  the  first,  though  the  story  is  told  in 
very  pompous  language  in  the  report,  we 
know  the  fact  to  be  that  a  few  miserable 
mal-contents  attempted  a  riot— that  one 
man  summoned  the  Tower  and  that  another 
party  which  went  to  the  Royal  Exchange 
was  defeated  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sir 
James  Shaw.  So  that  whatever  the  danger 
may  have  been  previously,  it  is  now  past. 
The  insurrection  was  tried  and  miled. 
Now,  Sir,  what  better  proofcan  there  be 
of  the  eacellence  of  the  present  laws  i  An 
attempt  was  made  to  overturn  them ;  the 
people  refused  to  join  in  it,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately quelled.    What  better  evidence 
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could  we  desire  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
constitution  to  repel  the  dangers  which 
menace  it?  I  was  therefore  surprised  to 
hear  the  noble  lord  say,  that  a  reason  for 
the  present  measure  was;  that  a  plot  had 
exploded.  This  would  be  an  excellent  ar- 
gument to  a  jury  before  whom  one  of  the 
conspirators  was  tried,  but  it  surely  cannot 
be  a  good  reason  to  the  legislature  for  al- 
tering the  present  law*  If  a  roan's  house 
has  been  saved  from  lightning  by  a  con- 
ductor, he  does  not  immediately  take  it 
down  to  put  up  something  else.  If  a 
traveller  is  attacked  by  a  robber  whose 
pistol  misses  htm,  and  whose  person  falls 
into  his  power,  he  does  not  consider  him- 
self in  the  same  danger  he  would  be  in 
with  the  pistol  still  aimed  at  his  head. 

As  to  the  clubs  and  combinations  which 
iM'e  said  to  exist,  I  should  admit  they  were 
dangerous  but  that  they  cannot  proceed  a 
step  without  committing  an  unlawful  act. 
All  societies  which  administer  unlawful 
oaths  are  illegal  by  the  S9th  of  the  king. 
The  blasphemy  and  sedition  said  to  be 
openly  avowed,  are  punishable  by  common 
law.  The  attorney-general  has  been  asked 
very  naturally  what  nas  been  done  to  re- 
press these  offences*  and  he  has  told  us, 
that  it  is  only  lately  discontent  has  assumed 
this  shape,  and  that  prosecutions  are  now 
inatituted.  Why  then.  Sir,  should  we  adopt 
the  stronger  remedy  till  we  see  the  effect 
of  the  milder  i  The  House  should  pause 
in  its  judgment.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
those  invested  with  authority  to  suppose 
that  e%'ery  disturbance  in  the  system  is 
owing  to  want  of  pp^^r?  and  not  to  the  de- 
fect Sf  wisdom.  They  readily  suppose  the 
fault  to  be  in  the  law  rather  than  in  their 
own  minds.  Hence  there  no  sooner  ap- 
pears the  least  commotion  in  the  state  than 
they  bring  forth  the  whole  artillery  of  pe- 
nal statutes  which  is  set  apart  for  solemn 
and  extraordinary  emergencies. 

**  Could  ereat  men  thunder, 

As  Jove  nimself  does,  Jove  would  ne*er  be 

quiet ; 
For  every  pelUne  petty  officer, 
Would  use  bis  neav^n  for  thunder  ;  nothing 

but  thunder  !*' 

I  will  only  say  one  word  more  as  to  the 
cry  for  reform,  of  which  so  much  use  has 
been  made*  I  would  make  another  use  of 
this  cry.  ^The  House  must  soon  discuss 
the  whole  question.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee,  that  the  majority  will  decide  in 
favour  of  leaving  the  constitution  un- 
Sooched.  Anxiotia  as  I  am  for  reform, 
I  am  still  more  anxious  that  the  House 


should  preserve  the  respect  of  the  pet^le. 
If  they  refuse  all  innovation  upon  ancient 
laws  and  institutions,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
they  will  stand  upon  strong  ground.  I  be- 
seech them  then  not  to  cut  this  groimd 
from  under  their  feet— >not  to  let  the  re- 
formers say,  **  When  we  ask  for  redress 
you  refuse  all  innovation.  When  the  Crown 
asks  for  protection,  you  sanction  a  new 
code ;  for  us  you  are  not  willing  to  go  an 
inch— for  ministers  ybu  go  a  mile.  When 
we  ask  for  our  rights,  you  will  not  touch 
the  little  finger  of  the  constitution ;  but 
when  those  in  authority   demand  more 

Eower,  you  plunge  your  knife  into  the 
eart  !** 

Mr.  Courienay  contended,  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  danger  to  jus- 
tify the  measure.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee showed  the  existence  of  extensive 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
the  principles  on  which  the  fabric  of  ao- 
ciety  was  founded ;  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  provide  the  means  of 
preventing  the  evils  that  were  to  be  ap- 
prehended, rather  than  to  leave  them  to 
be  put  down  by  force. 

Sir  F.  Burdeit  complimented  the  noble 
lord  who  preceded  the  last  speaker.  The 
name  of  Russell  was  dear  to  every  En- 
glibhman ;  and  it  was  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  hear  the  noble  lord,  with  so  much 
manliness  and  ability,  supporting  those 
rights  in  the  defence  of  which  his  reverend 
ancestor  lost  his  life.  He  was  anxious 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  what  had 
fallen  from  an  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man «n  the  other  side,  in  one  part  only 
of  whose  speech  he  could  agree,  namely, 
that  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman asserted  that  the  pmposed  mea- 
sure was  not  brought  forwarH  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  Crown.  Nei- 
ther, he  was  persuaded  would  it  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  people.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
calculated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mi« 
nistera,  who  having  brought  the  country 
into  inextricable  difficulties,  found  a  ge- 
neral demand  for  retrenchment  of  their 
profligate  expenditure.  The  extrava- 
gance «f  whicn  ministers  had  been  guilty, 
was  ten-fold  more  destructive  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom,  than  the  newly- 
raised  and  visionary  mischief  apprehended 
from  the  disciples  of  a  weak  man  who  died 
twenty  years  ago,  who  never  dreamed 
that,  he  should  make  such  a  noise  in  the 
worldy  and  from  whose  absurd  tracts  no 
resl  danger  could  ever  be  anticipated. 
The  Expencean  pvty,  as  he  would  deno- 
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minate  them,  came  to  the  same  pbint  as 
the  Spenceans  whom  they  denounced. 
The  Expencean  system  had  already  en- 


with  <'  madness/'  and  whence  did  that 
madness  proceed  ?  From  suffering.  Did 
that  buffering  demand  nothing  but  mea- 


tailed  on  us  a  debt,  the  interest  of  which  sures  of  coercion,  to  prevent  complaint, 
amounted  to  the  whole  rental  of  the  coun-  j  but  not  to  afford  reliefs  That  fuch  would 
try ;  and  yet,  instead  of  attempting  to  i  be  the  case  was  evident,  if  tliey  believed 
conciliate,  mstead  of  endeavouring  to  di-  |  the  high  law  authority  by  which  (hey 
xniDish  those  grievances,  the  existence  of ,  had  been  told,  that  a  reason  for  passing 
which  they  themselves  unblushingly  con-  |  this  measure  was,  that  thefe  could  be 
feased—when  it  was  proposed  to  retrench  |  found  no  oflences  capable  of  being  pun* 
a  useless  lord  of  the  admiralty,  they  made  :  ished;  and  this  was  asked,  though  the 
what  they  called  a  stand  against  the  pro- !  powers  of  ministers  were  already  enor* 
position,  and  preferred  resorting  to  such  |  mous.  Could  the  attorney-general  want 
measures  aa  that  to  which  the  House  was  i  to  add  any  thing  to  the  roon>trous  power 
then  unfortunately  called  to  give  its  atten-    he  possessed  over  the  press,  in  filing  ex 


tion.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
contended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  arm 
ministers  with  this  despotic,  detectable  and 
mischievous  power,  because,  he  said,  there 
were  criminal  persons  in   the   country, 
the  guilt  of  whom  government  had  not 
the  means  of  proving.    According  to  him 
men  were  to  be  punished,    not  because 
they  were  guilty,  but  because  there  were 
DO  means  of  proving  them  guilty.    Was 
there  ever  doctrine  more  odious  and  more 
abominable,  held  in  any  assembly  or  un- 
der any  tyrant  on  earth  ?— The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  also  in  common  with 
all  who  recommended  this  encroachment 
on  liberty,  referred  the  House  to  the  scenes 
of  the   French  revolution.      With  those 
this  country  had  nothing  to  do.     It  was 
the  principles  of  the  English  constitution 
which    were  at  stake.      Attempts  were 
made,  in  the  report  of  the  secret  commit- 
tee, to  connect  tlie  Spenceans  with  the 
friends   of  parliamentary    reform.-*This 
was,  on  the  face  of  it,  most  absurd ;  for  it 
was  distinctly  stated,  that  the  Spenceans 
considered,  if  the  reformers  should  suc- 
ceed in  their  vrishes,    that    the  country 
would  merely  get  rid  ef  one  set  of  rogues 
to  make  room  for  another.    The  impiety 
of  the  French  revolution  had  likewise  neen 
much  dwelt  on.     For  his  part,  he  knew 
nothing  that  could  equal  it,  but  the  im- 
piety which  had  lately  been  practised  in 
this  country,  in  the  prayer  which  in  solemn 
mockery,  implored  of  heaven   to  guard 
the  Prince  Regent  from  the   pestilence 
that  walked    by  day.     He  (sir  F.  B.) 
knew  of  no  pestilence  except  that  pesti- 
lence which    met  the   people   at   every 
corner,    which    visited    their  fire    sides, 
which  partook  of  their  meals,  which  ac- 
companied them  to  their  be48i  which  con- 
tammated  every  thing  they  touched-**tbe 
pestilence  ofmsupportable  taxation.  And 
then  it  seemed  the  people  were  afflicted 


officio  informations  for  libel,  and  in  hav- 
ing the  selection  of  the  jury  which  was 
to  try  the  defendant.      The  example  of 
that  power  had  even  been  cited  in  foreign 
countries  as  a  reason  against  establishing 
the  liberty  of  the  press.     It  was  argued* 
that  the  freedom  of  printing  in  England 
could    not    exist,     unless    extraordinary 
powers  like  thotse  possessed  by  the  attor* 
ney-general  were  given ;    and    that   the 
dreadful  sentences,  which  were  the  con- 
sequence of  a  conviction  for  libel  in  Eng- 
land, proved,  that  ihe  want  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  not  to  be  regretted.    The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  thought  the 
riots  of  1780,   when  London  was  set  on 
fire,  and  the  streets  ran  with  blood,  no- 
thing compared   to  the  present  danger. 
This  present  danger  was  constantly  in  the 
mouths  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side ;    but  they  would 
never  condescend  to  tell  the  House   in 
what  it  consisted.     There  were  societies 
and  clubs  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.    He  knew  there  were,  and  he  hoped 
there  always  would  be.     It  was  from  these 
societies  the  petitions  before  the  House 
for  reform  had  come,  and  it  was  this  pe« 
litioning    that   constituted    the    offlnce 
which  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  wished  to  punish  ;   but 
having  no  law  for  that  purpose,  they  now 
asked  the  House  to  allow  them  to  punish 
it  without  law.     This  was  the  whole  se- 
cret of  the  miserable  plot,  and  the  report 
before  the  House.    The  alarm  was  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  House 
from  the  due  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  the  people;   and  if  ministers  succeeded, 
in  effecting  this  diversion,    they    would 
gain  their  object.      Soon  after  his  return 
to  this  country,  the  noble  lord  had  de- 
scribed the  vessel  of  the  sUte  to  be  sailing 
{^lantlv,  with  her  colours  flying,  and  no 
timber  injured.    She  was  noW|  however^  a 
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mere  hull,  her  ng^lng  destroyed,  and  her 
whole  condition  so  crazy,  that  <*  the  rats 
instinctively  were  quitting  her ;"  but  yet 
the  noble  lord  trusted  to  her  righting,  and 
hoped  tiiat  at  least,  patched  up  by  this 
measure,  »he  wduld  carry  bini  through 
his  ministerial  voyage  for  another  twelve 
month.      If,    however,    the   noble    lord 
thought  he  could  deter  the  people  from 
petitioning  for  reform,  by  any   such   pro- 
ceed ins,  he  was  quite    mistaken.      The 
noble  lord  might  tine  and  imprison— he 
might  erect  a  gallows  in  Palace-yard,  or 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but    he    could   not    physically  gag    the 
mouths  of   the  people.     If  it  was  true, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
the  empire  was  infected  with  the  princi- 
ples reprobated  by  the  noble  lord,  could 
ne  shut  it  up  ?  Hod  he  prisons  sufficiently 
capacious  ?    Buonaparte  erected  eight  ad* 
ditiooal  bastiles  in  France;    but  the  noble 
lord  mast  do  much  more,  for  our  gaols 
were  already  overflowing.     Though  the 
report  stated  that  there  were  few,  if  any, 
persons    of  conseouence    liable    to    the 
charge  of  treasonable  practices,  it  seemed 
to  regard  the  vrhole  population    of  the 
country  as  lit  to  be  placed  under  restraint. 
When  he  saw  the  description  of  persons 
who  had  been  apprehended,  such  as  Dr. 
Watson,  Mr.  Preston,  &c.  he  was  certain 
that  ministers  could  not  feel  any  appre* 
hension  from  the  machinations   of  such 
men,  who,  to  use  the  noble  lord's  expres- 
sion "  degraded  the  dignity  of  treason.*' 
The  report,    however,  stated    the  great 
dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  them.  Among 
other     extraordinary     and     imposjiible 
things,   these    persons  were  to   destroy 
the  bridges.     He  wondered  that  they  were 
not  accused  of  an  intention  of  setting  the 
Thames  on  fire.     The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  talked  as  if  a  sort  of  re- 
proach had  been  made  against  the  Crown 
lawyers,  because  they  had  instituted  no 
prosecutions.    It  would  have  been  a  sin- 
gular char*^e  indeed  to  have  accused  any 
attorney -general,  not  excepting  the  pre- 
sent, of  disinclination  to  prosecute;  and  it 
was  a  proof  of  so  little  modesty  in  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  take  such  a  re- 
proach  to  themselves.      The  remark  that 
there  had  been  no  prosecutions,  was  not 
made  with  the  view  of  wishing  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentlemen  to  resort  to  the 
exercise  of  their  professional  duties;   it 
was    made  tr>  show,     that  as  they   had 
not  prosecuted,  they  had  no  proof  of  any 
offence.     Tiny  alleged  that  the  persons 


who  wrote  the  publications  so  much  com- 
plained of  were  so  cunning,  that  they  could 
not  be  caught  io  a  libel.     What  was  this 
but  saying  that  there  was  no4ibel  to  pfe- 
secute.     A  worthy  alderman  h'ad  been  so 
alarmed  by  these  threatened  mii«chief:»,  that, 
with  ereat  good  humour  he  willingly  gave 
up  aU  to  constituents  to  be  imprisoned  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.    The  terror  of 
the  worthy  alderman  must  be  as  great  as 
that  of  an  alderman  of  fornier  times,  cooii- 
memorated    by    Burnet,    who    was    so 
frightened  at  the  rumour  of  a  popish  plot, 
that  he  declared  he  should  not  be  surprised 
if  all  the  citizens  of  London  should  get  up 
some  morning  with  their  throats  cut.     As 
to  the  argument  that  the  measure  would 
not  be  abused,  because  the  power  would 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  noble  lord  re* 
markable  for  the  mildness  of  his  disposition, 
it  was  most  absurd.    There  was,  in  ftct, 
little  difference  as  to  the  hands  in  which 
arbitrary  power  was  placed.    Its  tendency 
was  to  corrupt  the  good.      There  were 
many  instances  of  the  best-natured  men 
becoming  inexorable  tyrants.      He  well 
recollected  what  had  been  done  by  for- 
mer ministers  who  had  been  invested  with 
the  undue  power  proposed  to  be  bestowed > 
on  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues.  Un« 
der  their  authority  innocent  men  had  been 
confined  for  years  in  dismal  and  unhealthy 
dungeons.    A  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Lemaitre,  a  watchmaker,  aged   only  17» 
had  been  arrested  when  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  was  suiipended  in  1795,  and  he 
was  coofined  during  seven  years.     When 
the  time  came  for  indemnification— if  such 
a  case,   which    cut    off  seven  years  of 
youthful  life,  and  was  adestruction  of  every 
prospect,  was  capable  of  indemnification— 
the  noble  viscount  (Sidmouth),  who  would 
have  the  enforcement  of  this  bill,  procured 
a  law  to  be  passed  to  protect  his  predeces- 
sors against  all    actions  that  might   be 
brought  against  them  ;    thus  shutting  out 
the  unhappy  victim  of  their  tyranny  from 
all  means  of  redress.     The  power  which 
the  noble  lord  sought,  was  not  a  power  to 
apprehend  guilty  persons  in  order  to  try 
them,  but  a  power  to  commit  the  innocent, 
without  being  obliged  to  bring  them  to  trial 
at  all.     It  was  a  melancholy  consideration, 
that    the  frequent  introduction   of  such 
laws  familiarized  the  minds  of  men  so  much 
to  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  that  tlieir  ab- 
horrence of  it  diminished  dail}'.     He  well 
recollected,  that  the  first  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  was  very  strongly  op- 
posed in  thut  House.    The  second  time 
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the  resistance  to  the  measure  was  much 
less ;  and  at  last  the  suspension  of  the  law 
which  protected  the  personal  liberty  of 
Englishmen  came  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  common  orders  of  the  day.    To  no 
minister  would  he  confide  such  a  power. 
By  no  minister  could  it  be  advantageously 
exercised,  even  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  those  objects  which  it  professed  to 
be  intended  to  attain.    If  property  was 
really  threatened,  let  property  be  arn«cd 
in  its  own  defence.     That  would  be  the 
way  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  on  this  sub- 
ject he  would  advise  ministers  to  read  a 
short    but    excellent    pamphlet,    which, 
though  written  a  long  while  ago,  was  very 
'applicable  to  modern  timea^he  meant  sir 
W.  Jones's  tract  on  the  legal  mode  of  sup- 
pressing riots.      Even  if  there  had  once 
been  any  danger,  that  danger  had  passed 
away.    The  noble  lord  himself  confessed 
that  it  had  **  exploded :''  so  that  he  was 
more  alarmed  than  the  paan  described  in 
the  Spectator,  who  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  an  army  the  day  after  a  battle. 
The  very  hand-bill  quoted  in  the  report 
was  issued  above  four  months  ago !     He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  that  hand- 
bill   proceeded  from    the  same    Police- 
shop  whence  emanated  that  other  produc- 
tion, commencing  with  *<  Spa-fields  Row," 
and  ending  with  **  Go  it,  my  Boys  !"  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  induce  men  to 
commit  criminal  acts,  with  a  view  probably 
that  they  might  be  subsequently  punished. 
As  to  the  hand-bill  quoted  in  the  report — 
**  No  Regent,  No  Castlereagh— Off  with 
their  heads!    So  much  for  Buckingham 
[A  laugh]  r*  Although  it  might  be  very 
well  for  a  minister  to  persuade  the  Prince 
Regent  that  his  own  fall  involved  that  of 
his  royal  master,  yet  no  other  man  could 
be  so  absurd  as  thus  to  associate  the  two 
persons,  and  to  suppose  that  they  could  be 
liable  to  the  same  fate ;   and  he  therefore 
strongly  suspected  that  this  document  was 
of  ministerial,  or  at  least  of  magisterial  in- 
vention.    He  could  see  no  plot,  but  the 
plot  of  ministers  to  raise  a  false  alarm,  to 
calumniate  the  character  of  innocent  indi- 
viduals, and  to  deter  the  country  from  pur- 
suing the  course  necessary  to  its  salvation. 
This  was  the  only  conspiracy  that  he  could 
discover.    The  report  of  the  committee 
was  so  general  in  its  allegations,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  answer  them.     What 
was  meant  by  **  affiliated''  Societies  a  term 
derived  from  thephraseology  of  the  French 
Revolution,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  excit* 
«tng  alarm  i    He  had  himself  for  a  long 


time  been  chairman  of  the  Hampden  Club. 
Was  that  a  -  breach  of  the  intended  law  ? 
If  so,  and  if  the  operation  of  the  law  was 
to  be  made  ex  postjitcto^  he  might  perhaps 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  law  him* 
self.    A  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  yes- 
terday evening  that  he  spoke  under  the 
control  of  public  opinion.    He  (sir  F.  B.) 
in  the  case  which  he  supposed,  should 
speak  under  the  control  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus.    The  probability, 
however,  was  that  that  would  not  influence 
him  any  more  than  public  opinion  seemed 
at  any  time  to  have  influenced  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  alluded. 
If  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time, 
he  would  endeavour  in  the  committee  to 
provide,  that  whoever  might  be  the  victim 
of  government  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sure, should  merely  suffer  the  detention  of 
his  person,  and  should  be  spared  the  inflic* 
tion  of  torture  in  the  mode  of  that  deten*- 
tion.     He  referred  to  secret  and  solitary 
confinement.    Was  not  solitary  imprison- 
ment in  damp  and  dismal  dungeons  torture  i 
If  any  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  was 
not  torture,  the  most  malignant  wish  that 
he  entertained  towards  him  was,  that  he 
might  experience  it  for  a  single  week.   In 
answer  to  the  art^ument  which  might  be 
urged,  that  the  bill  was  but  for  a  few 
months,  he  would  say,  that  were  it  but  for 
twenty-four  hours,  he  would  still  endea- 
vour to  introduce  into  it  a  provision  to 
protect  any  individual  who  might  be  ren- 
dered liable  to  its   operation   from    the 
hardships  which  he  had  mentioned. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House,  practically  speaking, 
lay  within  very  narrow  limits.  He  should 
therefore  take  very  little  notice  of  the 
speech  of  the  hou.  baronet  who  spoke  last, 
further  than  to  say  that  with  all  the  res- 
pect which  he  felt  for  the  rank  and  talents 
of  that  hon.  baronet— talents  which  had 
not  been  impaired  even  by  the  society 
which  he  had  during  the  latter  years  fre- 
quented, that  he  must  be  excused  for  say- 
ing, that  it  would  seem  from  his  speech 
that  the  salvation  which  the  hon.  baronet 
wished  for  the  constitution  would  prove  its 
destruction,  and  that  what  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  that  night  said  within  the 
walls  of  the  House  must  be  considered  not 
so  much  addressed  to  parlian>ent  as  to  cer- 
tain persons  in  another  place  [Loud  criea 
of  Order,  order  !]• 

Lord  Stanley  was  sorry  to  interrupt  the 
noble  lord,  but  as  long  as  he  had  a  seat  ia 
that  Hoosei  he  would  never  refrain  flroin 
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CiWDg  to  or4er  aoj  one  who  attributed  to 
an  hoD.  member  an  intention  of  addresting 
•  speech  made  within  those  wallst  to  any 
other  body  of  persons  than  to  the  Hou«e 
of  Commons.  Whatever  opinion  the  no- 
hie  lord  mieht  entertain  of  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  there  was  certainly  no- 
thing in  them  which  appeared  to  indicate 
a  covert  design  of  inflaming  the  passions 
of  people  out  of  doors. 

Lord  Casilereagh  denied  having  imput- 
ed to  the  hon.  baronet  the  design  of  in- 
jflaming  the  passions  of  the  people..  What 
he  bad  said  was,  that  on  this,  as  well  as 
on  former  occasions,  the  speech  of  the 
boo.  baronet  was  not  intended  to  con- 
irince  the  minds  of  that  House,  but  lo  pro- 
duce an  effect  elsewhere.— [Cries  of 
Order,  order  1  Chair,  chair  1] 

The  Speaker.  1  certainly  apprehend  it 
to  be  the  rule  to  consider  all  speeches 
delivered  in  this  House  as  addressed  to  the 
.House  only* 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  that  the  decision 
.of  the  Chair  should  always  regulate  his 
conduct.     He  could  only  say  that  the  se- 
neral  feeling  in  the  House  seemed  to  be, 
that  the  hon.  baronet's  speech  was  such 
as  he  had  described  it.    The  substance  of 
that  speech,    the  attempt  in  it  to  treat 
with  ridicule  the  present  alarming  state 
of  the  country,  was  only  consistent  with 
the  hon.  baronet,  who  had  many  years  aso, 
during  the  late  war,  endeavoured  to  ridi- 
cule those  treasons,  which  if  they  had  been 
treated  as  lightly  by  parliament  as  they 
had  been  by  the  hon.  oaronet,  the  consti- 
.tution  would  long  ago  have  been  over- 
turned, and  that  House  would  now  have 
lain  prostrate,  the  victim  of  treason  and 
•  rebellion,  under  the  nuisk  of  reform.    He 
^%g^<l   pardon  for  having  detained  the 
House  on  a  subject  foreign  to  the  question  : 
before  it.    But,  really,  it  was  matter  for  . 
aerious  consideration  to  find  the  daneers 
which  now  threatened  the  country  talked 
lightly  of— -to  hear  even  ridicule  endea- 
^  voured  to  be  thrown  on  the  attempts  against ' 
.  the  person  of  his  royal  highness  the  rrince  ! 
.  Resent — attempts  of  a  nature  so  criminal,  > 
.ao  abhorrent  to  human  nature,  as  scarcely  ! 
to  be  credited  as  having  been  made  in  any 
civilized  country — to  hear  those  plots  at-  i 
.tempted  to  be  made  the  subject  of  hugh-  I 
.  ter  which  threatened  the  subversion  of  the  ! 
constitution,  and  which  had  threatened 
.  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people  of 
England.    And  this  was  done  too,  when 
the  truth  of  all  that  was  contained  in  the 
Heport— when   the   existence    and   the 
(VOL.  XXXV. ) 


alarming  nature  pf  these  conspiracies  was 
admitted  by  almost  every  member  tff  (hat 
House;  and  when  the  committee  before 
whom  the  evidence  had  been  laid — a  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  from  both 
sides    of  the  House — had    unanimously 
agreed  that  the  danger  was  so  great,  that 
the  existing  laws  were  insufficient  for  the 
safety  of  the  constitution.    If  the  House 
agreed  to  the  other  three  bills,  and  re- 
jected the  one  now  before  them,   they 
would  withhold  the  particular  arm  which 
it  was  eminently  important  should  be'  en- 
trusted at  the  present  critical  moment  to 
the  executive  government.    {le  disclaim- 
ed, in  the  largest  sense^  any  intention  of 
making  use  of  the  bill  for  purposes  of  pu- 
nishment.   Such  a  notion  could  never  en- 
ter into  the  imagination  of  the  roost  infa- 
tuated minister    He  wished  to  know  whe« 
ther  a  conspiracy  existed  in  this  country  or 
not  i  The  non.  baronet  was  consistent,  but 
he  really  did  not  see  on  what  principle  the 
right   hon.  gentleman  below  him   (Mr. 
l^onsonby)  could  oppose  the  measure  now 
before  the  House.    He  did  not  wish  to 
argue  the  question  with  the  hon.  bafonet, 
but  with  those  who  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  danger  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  who  thought  that  remediea 
ought  to  be  implied  to  meet  that  danger. 
tie  himself  believed  that  a  conspiracy  ex- 
isted in  the  countrv  for  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution.    He  was  convinced  that 
ihat  conspiracy  was  great  in  point  of  num- 
bers, that  the  meihbers  were  bound  toge- 
ther by  oaths  involving  the  horrid  princi- 
ple of  inflicting  death  on  those  wno  re- 
vealed them.    He  believed  too,  that  if 
the  societies  engaged  in  this  conspiracy 
were  not  soon  put  down,  they  would  be 
capable  of*  struggling  by  force  against  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  country.    He 
believed    that  the    conspirators  thought 
they  were  strong  enough  on  the  Sod  of 
December  to  accomplish  their  purpose—* 
he  believed  they  afterwards  adjourned  the 
execution  of  their  intention  to  the  10th  of 
February.  He  would  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection, 
embracing  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  metropolis,  they  wished  the  executive 
to  sit  with  their  arms  folded  and  make  no 
effort  to  arrest  it  till  it  exploded  against  the 
state  ?     Did  they  wish  ministers  to  suf- 
fer it  first  to  explode,  and  blood  to  flow 
in  the  country  ?    Was  it  not  humanity  to 
snatch  the  leader  from  the  head  of  hia 
troops  before  he  could  lead  them  against 
his   majesty's    peaceful    subjects?    He 
(3CJ 
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thought  the  safety  of  the  country  imperi- 
outly  demanded  the  measure:  he  dtt- 
daimed  it  as  a  punishment ;  and  if  the 
executive  were  not  armed  with  this  power* 
be  was  convinced  they  would  not  have  the 
means  of  protecting  the  country  against 
a  bloody  and  most  disastrous  catastrophe 
[^Cries  of  Hear,  hear  !]• 

Mr.  Fonsonhy  began  by  stating  the 
hardships  under  which  he  laboured,  in  be- 
ing obliged,  not  only  to  combat  the  gen- 
ilomen  opposite,  but  also  the  charge  of 
imbecility  brought  against  him  by  his  hon. 
friends  around  and  behind  him.  ,  He  could 
Assure  those  who  thought  him  weak, 
that  all  his  faculties,  such  as  fhey  were* 
were  as  perfectly  enjoyed  by  htm  when  he 
sat  in  the  secret  committee,  as  ever  they 
had  been  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
He  consented  to  go  into*  that  committee, 
because  he  considered  it  a  public  duty, 
Btanding,  as  he  did,  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
spectable bod^r  of  gentlemen  in  that  House 
as  the  person  in  whom  they  could  confide. 
If  he  had  refused  the  offer  of  going  into  the 
committee  to  see  the  evidence  on  .which 
such  reports  of  danger  to  the  state  and  go- 
vernment of  the  country  were  founded,,  he 
should  have  considerea  himself  culpable. 
When  he  had  first  beard  intentions  attri- 
buted to  the  persons  alluded  to  in  the  re- 
port, he  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  that 
which  some  others  now  entertained,  but 
he  was  afterwards  fully  convinced  that  ab- 
surd and  nonsensical  as  the  thing  might 
appear,  it  was  actually  true.  It  was  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  agree  with  the 
hon.  baronet  on  the  subject  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  but  he  haid  never  heard  any 
speech  of  that  hon.  baronet  less  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  the  noble  lord,  than 
his  speech  of  to-night.  It  was  one  of 
great  ability— it  contained  nothing  objec- 
tionable— nothing  unparliamentary— and 
if  the  noble  lord  had  acted  wisely,  he 
^ould  neither  have  coped  with  thatspeec^, 
•  nor  quarrelled  with  him  who  made  it.  He 
believed  the  powers  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  at  present  sufficient 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  country  without 
this  measure ;  and  one  main  ground  for 
that  belief  was  the  fact  communicated  by 
the  lord  advocate,  of  the  having  seized  on 
the  central  committee  of  Union  at  Glas- 
gow. Having,  therefore,  got  possession 
of  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  insurrection,  in 
so  far  as  Glasgow  was  concerned,  it  must 
be  owing  to  their  own  imbecility  if  they 
did  not  at  once  completely  crush  it.  H!e 
hoped  the  law  would  bo  aHoired  to  take 


its  course*  The  sorest  way  to  pot  a  slop 
to  the  miscbtef  was,  to  let  the  law  lake  ka 
coarse,  and  to  let  punishmeat  fiiN  ok 
crime.  He  put  it  to  ministers^  if  they 
could  for  a  mement  conceive  that  this  con- 
spiracy originated  in  the  nativewid  hooe- 
bred  despertttion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
common  people  concerned  in  it,  or  whe- 
ther they  did  not  think  it  originated  in  ex- 
treme distress  acted  upon  by  maligiiity)  if 
every  time,when  distress  gave  rise  todlsiaib- 
ances  tiie  consequence  was  to  be  the  wanh 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  H  weeld 
Deeorae  a  part  of  the  ordmery  legislaitetfe 
of  the  country.  He  had  a  reverence  for 
that  law  amounting  idmost  to  superstftioii 
•^he  believed  it  the  ^eat  bulwark  of  Bri- 
tish Uberty — that  which  brought  hoase  to 
the  poorest  man  in  the  country  the  value 
of  the  British  constitution^  On  all  former 
occasions  when  the  suspension,  or  in  otlie¥ 
words,  the  power  of  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention  was  given,  there  was  either  fo- 
reign war,  a  &pated  succession,  or  a  re« 
belTion  existing  m  the  country.  The  pro* 
sent  was  meret]^  a  consmracjr  of  faosine 
acted  on  by  malignity.  The  cireumslanee 
of  its  bebg  confined  to  the  lower  orders 
was  the  greatest  argument  against  the 
measure,  fbr  they  might  remain  month  at 
ter  month  and  year  after  year  in  dungeons 
without  the  House  knowing  any  thing  of 
it.  He  knew  too  well,  that  in  former  in- 
stances of  suspension,  men  as  innocem  as 
any  in  that  House  had  been  long  kept  in 
gaols.  He  wiriied  the  people  to  under- 
stand, that  there  was  no  set  of  men  in 
public  life  in  this  country  who  eountenan* 
ced  them  in  any  criminal  designs  against 
the  state.  He  wished  that  he  could  make 
hb  voice  reach  to  those  deluded  men.  He 
would  tell  them,  if  they  wished  for  Ifterty 
the  measures  they  were  pursuing  tended 
to  destroy  that  liberty— tnat  it  was  by  si- 
milar means  public  liberty  had  ^Iwbjm 
been  destroyea  in  other  eooDtries*  Tne 
object  of  every  individual  in  a  state  was 
the  security  of  bis  person  and  property, 
and  his  domestic  happiness ;  and  the  A* 
ject  of  every  government  was  the  proncKH 
tion  of  these  objects.  All  mvernments 
were  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  petmie  $ 
and  the  only  way  to  make  liberty  odious 
to  the  g^at  body  of  any  people,  was  the 
commission  of  those  excesses  which  de- 
stroyed the  security  of  property  and  every 
thin^  that  mail  most  desired.  If  the  non- 
sensical plan  of  equality  and  partition  were 
to  be  successful,  those  wno  promoted 
them  would  themselves  be  the  greatest 
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MSMrtriL  Bnt  whib  hm  widied  lo  pi«l  a 
«tap  to  dM  tpraaiing  of  Uib  deluiioo 
anoDg  tke  poiple»  be  never  would  ceo- 
jMt  to  Miver  up  tkat  people  at  the  mer- 
€f  of  any  gewemnenfr— et  the  aercy  of 
peiBOBe  inio  never  wooU  eppeer  in  open 
oewtepinet  them,  and  OB  WMO  evidence 
they  mwfat  bo  anoaveerated  in  gaols  as 
Jong  fli  the  govemment  pleated. 
*  LoidXomtfft  Meed  vMb  the  right  hen. 
.geotlemaa  thtt  the  pvOBeni  ditoonlenu 
oreee  out  of  die  dielraae  of  the  country ; 
and  when  he  mentioned  reformers  as  tsk- 
fing  advantage  of  that  diitrem*  be  did  not 
dam  then  all  under  the  same  heed ;  there 
•were  asM^qe  them  some  Ugh  and  respect* 
able  bdiviAials :  whether  ihetr  measmres 
were  pradeot«  he  wooid  not  now  ^cnss, 
but  he  beliewl  their  intenllens  conreot. 
'There  was^  bow8ver«  aaother  clam  of  re- 
Ibrmers  not  so  wett  disposed:  these  men 
did  not  find  an  oppertunity  for  pressing 
Ae  subject  at  M  tinms;  when  things  went 
siielly  we  beard  notbiag  of  them,  but  when 
distrem  had  already  cneited  discontenl, 
•^btjf  were  over  raoit  damorons.  Some 
.of  the  hfeler  descrindQn  bad  certainly  tak< 
on  advantage  of  ne  present  calamities; 
>they  amemUod  parlies  under  the  pressure 
of  want,  and  told  them,  if  they  signed  pe« 
Sittons  fdr  refons,  their  wants  wonld  be  re- 
lieved ;  having  signed,  they  might  be  con- 
aidered  as  enlisted  under  Ibe  banners  of 
Sboee  refsrmers;  and  many  of  them,  after 
,a  €iit  enlistment,  were  lea  on  by  degrees 
40  go  tether.  Bat  he  believed  the  poo- 
plethemsehes,  who  soffiared,  were  sound ; 
jand,  if  they  knew  whither  their  leaders* 
were  going,  would  probably  stop  short. 
Most  sincerely  be  wished  the  legislature 
«oaid  rdieve   their  distresses.    It 


sroe,  mat  future  advantages  would  be 
jieiioei  from  the  pursuit  of  economjr ;  but 
OS  to  anv  eftetual  immediate  relief,  it  was 
4mt  of  the  compam  of  human  power  to  af- 
ford it.  We  must,  therefore,  look  on  to 
Anther  distress,  and  the  continuance  of  it ; 
She  minds  of  the  pe<mle  would  he  worked 
■p  by  those  who  had  designs  of  their  own 
to  involve  all  in  deeper  rain.  Theobject 
of  the  bifl,  liierefoiw,  which  had  bis  support 
was  not  injunously  to  afiect  the  lower  oo- 
ders,  but  u  pi  assise  them  firom  being  led 
astngr  by  those  deluiions  that  were  set  aa 
a  snare  to  entrap  Aem  into  their  own  dr* 
Mnotion. 

Losd  SkmUm  opposed  the  biL  Mi» 
■iatsta,  he  aaidl,  had  known  of  the  mis* 
cUefr  long  enongh  before.  They  knew 
#f  the  rsoceaiiey  in  QctoU^  Neyember, 


and  December.  He  would  readily  agree 
to  the  bUl  for  protecting  the  Prince  Jfte- 
gent,  and  for  preventing  the  seducUon  of 
soldieni  and  sailors.  The  sedition  bill 
opened  too  large  a  field  for  him  then  to 
enter  upon.  To  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  he  would  not  give  his 
assent. 

L^rd  Cochrane  rose,  amidst  reiterated 
cries  of  question*  to  statOi  that  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to  Uie  course 
mioisten  were  running,  which  would  bring 
the  country  to  ruin.  He  would  give  bis 
humble  opmion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  House  and  of  the  countiy  to  petition 
for  the  removal  of  the  present  ministers. 
The  question  lay  between  military  des- 
potism and  the  dangers  apd  distresses  of 
the  country*  WiA  respect  to  his  opi- 
nions, he  would  own,  that  he  had  expe« 
rienced  a  sort  of  malicious  satisfaction  at 
seeing,  for  ten  ^ears  past,  that  the  hopea 
of  the  opposition  were  disappointed  by 
their  being  kept  out  of  power.  He  was 
now,  however,  deddedly  of  opinion,  that 
their  restoratbn  to  place  and  power  was 
the  only  means  of  giving  us  a  chance  ot 
escaping  degradation  and  ruin.  Aa  to 
that  part  of  the  evidence  which  had  been 
brought  forth  that  night,  and  at  first,  ho 
supposed,  intended  to  be  secret,  it  did  not 
appear  how  the  document  was  come  by. 
Wiisitfrom  the  arrested  persons?  The 
individual  who  produced  it  might  himself 
in  doii^  so  have  been  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  might  therefore  deserve  no  credit. 
Such  an  individnal  was  capable  of  any 
thing.  The  report  as  it  stood  was  worth- 
less. There  should  be  a  change  an  men 
in  order  to  efiect  a  change  of  measures,  if 
we  wished  to  avoid  despotism»  degrada- 
tion, and  ruin. 

Tlie  House  divided :— » 

Yeas S7S 

Noes 98 

Msjority  ibr  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill _-.  175 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  and  so* 
cond  time,aAeriAich  the  House  adjourned 
at  half  past  two  o'clock. 

Lid  qfihe  MinorUy* 


Anson,  air  George 
Atherly,  Arthur 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Bennet,  hoo.  H.  G. 
Baring,  sir  Thomas 
Baring,  Aleiander 
Barnard,  viscount 
Krch,  JoSb 

^^a^B^B'^ae  ^ma^^ae  mwasaiFmo 


Bfoogham,  Hemy 
Browne,  Dem. 
Burdett,8irF. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Calley,  Thomas 
Calcxaft,  John 
CaWert,N. 
Cahrcrt,  Charkf 
€siow^R.a. 
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Carter,  John 
Cavendish;  lord  G. 
ChaloneTy  Robert 
Cochrane,  lord 
Coke,  Thomas 
Curwcn,  J.  C. 
Duncannon,  vise, 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  C. 
Ebnngton,  vise. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  M. 
Fitzroy,  lord  John 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Quise,  sir  W, 
Gaskell,  Beni. 
Grosvenor,Tnos. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hanbury,  William 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  Robt. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Burst,  Robert 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
liambton,  J.  G. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lyttelton,  hon.  W. 
Marryat,  Jos. 
Metmien,  Paul 
I4ac]dnto8h,  sir  J, 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Martin,  Henry 
Martin,  Johi) 
Milton,  vise. 
Molyneux,  H.  H. 
Monck,  sir  Chas. 
Moore,  Peter 
Moaely,  sir  O. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Nprth,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lor4 
Or(C  Wm, 
Ossulston,  lord 
Peirse,  Henry 


Philips,  George 
Piggott,  sir  A. 
Ponsonb^,  rt.  hoDs  G« 
Power,  Richard 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Portman,  Edward 
Pym,  Francis 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rancliffe*  lord 
R&dley,  sir  M.  W. 
Romilly,  sir  Sam. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Sci^damore,  Robt. 
3harp,  Richard 
SefloQ,  earl  of 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smith,  Robert 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Stanley,  vise 
Spiers,  Arch. 
Shaw,  sir  James 
Tavistock,  marq. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Taylor,  Charles 
Teed,  John 
Tiemey,  rt  hon.  G. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Webb,  £4. 

TELLERS. 

Althorp,  viscouiit 
Slacdonald,  James, 

Paired  Off, 
Folev,  Thomas 
Gordon,  Robert 
liovd,  J.  M. 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Powlett,hon.W.  V. 
Russell,  lord  John 
Townshend,  lord  John 
Wharton,  John. 
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Thursdaijft  February  27* 

PbaR  Rbmoval  Bill.]  ^%t  Egerton 
Brtdges  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  alter  the  law  of  settlements,  as  far  as 
regards  the  value  of  a  tenement  derived 
from  the  pasturage  of  cows ;  09  which  oc- 
casion be  delivered  himself  in  substance 
as  foHews :  ^He  said  he  had  attended  very 
anxiously  to  the  principles  laid  down  on  a 
former  night  by  the  member  for  Carlisle^ 
on  moving  for  a  commrttee  on  the  poor 
laws,  and  also  to  those  sq  powerfully  ex- 
patiated on  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  I  ^and  if  there  had  been  an^  thing 
in  those  priociples  ioooosjileiit  with  the 


amendment  he  now  proposed,  he  aho'uU 
have  hesitated  before  he  made  the  attempt. 
But  his  present  object  was  in  direct  coin- 
cidence  with  those  principles.  The  great 
point  which  now  seemed  generally  agreed 
to  be  necessary  was,  a  check  upon  the  im« 
provident  resort  to  the  funds  of  the  poor* 
rates,  and  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  industir 
and  independence.  The  4dd  of  Elisabetfai 
was  good.  The  evils  have  arisen  from  the 
excrescences  of  the  soperstracture.  Tha 
principle  of  keeping  wages  low,  and  making 
up  the  worth  of  labour  by  the  poor-rates 
was  pernicious.  No  man  ought  to  be  paid 
less  than  the  worth  of  his  labour  by  those 
who  employ  him :  and  if  he  his  paid  more* 
Auch  a  practice,  if  extended  widely,  takes 
away  the  necessary  check  to  the  excess  of 
population  above  the  means  of  support* 
which  a  country  will  in  that  case  produce.  It 
is  wrong  therefore  to  regulate  the  quantum  of 
wages  by  the  quantum  of  family  of  the  per* 
son  employed.  So  far  as  apauper's  inability 
to  support  himself  arises  tirom  want  of  em« 
ployment,  his  parish  ought  to  find  sucb 
employment,  wnich  ought  to  be  of  abeno'^ 
ficial  and  productive  kind ;  and  such,  it  is 
conceived,  might  in  general  be  found  with« 
out  much  difficulty.  It  seems  clear  that 
till  the  land  has  attained  the  utmost  limits 
of  cultivation,  every  able-bodied  poor  maa 
may,  with  the  use  of  the  proportionate  quan-« 
tity,  generate  the  means  of  his  own  support. 
The  laws  of  nature  have  imposed  •  that 
check  on  excess  of  population,  which  arises 
from  the  dresd  of  inabiJitv  of  self-support. 
The  poor  laws,  as  lately  aumi^i^tered,  bavs 
endeavoured  to  act  counter  to  these  in^ 
scnitable  laws.  And  its  effects  have  been 
at  last  found  to  be  such,  as  might  have 
been  predicted.  Constituted  as  humaa 
nature  is,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  a  man  will 
exert  his  full  industry,  when  he  is  sure  of 
his  support,  whether  the  work  he  does  is 
much  or  little.  If  it  be  said  that  the  taunts, 
the  scoffs,  and  harshness,  that  on  applying, 
a  pauper  too  often  receives  from  a  parish 
officer,  are  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  th^ 
application ;  or  at  least  to  instigate  him  to 
try  previously  every  method  to  avoid  the 
necessity,  experience  has  proved,  that  from 
the  existing  state  of  thmgs,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  such  attempts  have  been, 
so  generally  fruitless,  thst  as  necessity 
urged,  so  example  has  tsken  away  aU 
shame.  But  unfortunately  the  evtj  of  the 
taunts,  and  the  scoffii,  and  the  harshness 
remains ;  while  the  use  of  them  as  a  check 
to  demand  has  iitterlv  fiiiled.  They  Iw?e 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  poor  man;  sn4 
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destroyed  hb  moral  ooqnge ;'  and  moral 
flelf-«itimatioo ;  tbey  have  taken  away  that 
elaaticity  of  heart  by  which  industry  is 
aopportedt  and  stren^h  inspired  and  che- 
lisbed.  In  a  stale  of  self-abasement  he 
oan  be  content  to  snbmit  to  sonrility  and 
lodignitT  for  the  sake  of  ^ettin^  food  and 
shelter  for  himself  and  his  family  without 
a  stretch  of  bodily  toil.  Poor  houses,  in 
thdr  present,  extended  use,  are  among 
the  great  cTiis  of  the  modem  system,  be* 
cause  thev  take  away  the  necessity  of  fore* 
aight,  selNreguiatioo  and  self-deniaL  Al- 
low to  a  man  a  cottage,  a  garden,  and 
(where  it  can  be)  enough  to  keep  a  cow ; 
and,  if  he  is  industrious,  he  will  be  able  to 
aopport  his  family,  however  numerous, 
while  young— -especially  if  work  be  found 
for  him  when  he  cannot  find  it  for  himself, 
if  he  be  not  industrious,  let  him  suffisr  for 
U;  it  IS  the  immutable  law  of  nature.  If 
bis  improvidence  and  idleness  are  so  gross, 
as  to  bring  his  family  to  starvation,  let  him 
be  puniraed  in  the  house  of  correction. 
For  sickness,  accidents,  orphancy,  and  ex- 
treme age,  the  parish  funds  must  still  pro* 
vide.  By  the  indolence  super-induced 
from  the  security  of  sustenance,  the  pauper 
loses  even  the  power  of  great  bodily  exer- 
tions :  or,  if  not,  spends  the  surplus  with 
which  the  opportunity  of  extra-exeftion 
occasionally  supplies  him  in  enervating 
drink  and  dissoluteoess.  It  was  with  these 
impressions  that  he  was  now  stimulated  to 
endeavour  to  remove  an  existing  obstacle 
to  the  poor  man's  enjoyment  of  the  benefit 
of  a  cow.  As  long  as  the  hire  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a  cow  depastured  on  land,  wnich 
in  the  construction  of  the  law  had  been 
adjudged  to  be  a  tenement,  gave  the  pauper 
a  settleinettt  where  he  resided,  if  of  the 
loalue  of  10/.  so  long  would  the  farmer  be 
debarred  from  accommodatinghts  labourera 
with  such  a  boon.  Sir  Egertoo,  therefore, 
proposed  to  raise  the  value  of  the  tenement 
which  should  give  a  settlement  to  20/.a  year, 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  tenement  consisted 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  pasturage  of  cows. 
As  far  as  it  went,  he  trusted,  thst  this  en- 
couragement would  have  a  tendency  to  sti- 
mulate the  labourer  to  look  to  his  own  re- 
sources, and  not  place  a  blind,,  servile, 
and  habitual  reliance  on  the  poor-rates. 
In  conaideration  of  what  had  passed  so 
lately  on  this  subject,  and  that  he  might 
not  seem  so  presumptuous  as  to  wish  to  an- 
ticipate the  views  of  the  committee  now 
sitlm^,  he  should  forbear  at  present  from 
entering  more  at  large  on  this  fertile  and 
wUiftrieus  topic  of  legisbuion.    Heathen 


moied,  **  That  leave  he  given  to  brings  in 
a  bill  for  altering  the  laws  relating  to  the 
removal  of  the  poor  in  certain  cases.'* 

Sir  C  BurreU  supported  the  motion, 
and  thought  the  amendment  would  be  very 
useful. 

Mr.  Lackkart  wished  to  wait  for  the  re- 
port of  the  cominittee,  who  had  in  view  a' 
total  alteration  and  simplification  of  the 
law  of  settlements. 

Sir  C.  Monek  was  of  a  similar  opinion.  > 

Sir  Egerton  Bridges  replied,  that  the 
extensive  alterations  to  which  the  com- 
mittee looked  must  be  a  work  of  time, 
in  the  mean  time  why  not  remove  a  partial 
but  pressing  evil  i  He  appealed  to  an  hon* 
baronet,  the  chairman  of  the  East  Kent 
sessions,  if  a  large  number  of  the  cases  in 
the  court  where  he  presided  did  not  turn 
upon  cow  tenements,  and  observed,  that 
when  a  more  extensive  amelioration  was 
found,  if  it  could  be  found,  thia  might  be 
superseded  as  unnecessary ;  but  let  it  ope* 
rate  as  long  u  it  was  wanted. 

Sir  Em  KnaichlmU  confirmed  ch»  state- 
ment: and  expressed  his  approbation  oC 
the  obiecta  of  the  bill,  adding,  that  if,  on 
the  bill  being  printed,  there  shoukl  be  any 
thing  in  it  to  render  it  adviseable  to  wait 
the  report  of  the  committee,  it  might  then 
beauspended. 

Leave  was  g^iven  to  bring  in  the  bilL  It 
was  aflerwards  brought  in,  and  read  a  first 
time. 

PXTITION    VROM    TBB     BiRMIKOHAIff 

Hampden  Clijb,  rxspbctiko  thx  Re- 
port    or    THE     SXCRET    COMMITTEE.^ 

Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  petition  from 
George  Edmonds,  chairman  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Hampden-club,  denying  that  the 
assertions  in  the  report  of  the  Secret  Com* 
mittee,  relative  to  the  Hampden-club  were 
true,  and  expressing  his  confidence  that, 
if  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  call  him 
to  their  bar,  and  hear  his  evidence,  he 
could  convince  them  that  those  assertions 
rested  on  an  ex-jMrte  examination,  and 
were  not  founded  in  fact.  The  noble  lord 
observed;  that  it  would  have  been  highly 
proper  had  the  House,  before  agreemg  to 
the  bill  now  in  progress  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  entered  into  a  full 
and  fair  investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 
If  he  mi^ht  judge  from  the  small  portion 
of  the  evidence  which  ministers  hstd  com- 
municated to  the  House,  he  had  a  r^ht  to 
infer  that  the  great  body  of  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  secret  committee  had  not 
been  Of  a  rvj  authentic  nature.    He  had 


• 
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kit  night  pertieolaity  called  on  the  kird 
advocate  of  Scotland  to  f  tate«-DOt  from 
what  ^uneciae  quarter  he  had  received  the 
oath  which  he  read  to  the  Hooie-^but 
whether  it  had  been  found  on  any  of  the 
individuals  seized  in  ScoUaod,  or  had  been 
obtained  from  an^  one  hj  whom  it  had 
been  taken  ^  Probably  owine  to  the  late- 
aeai  of  the  hour,  the  leamea  lord  did  not 
answer  his  question.  It  was  certainly  very 
daiirable  to  know  the  true  nature  and  va- 
lue of  that  single  scrap  of  evidenoe.  If  it 
had  been  acquired  by  a  seizure  of  lihe  pa- 
poKsandrecordsof  thepersonswhohad  been 
aj^rehendedi  it  was  a  document  which  un» 
equivocally  proved  that  such  a  wicked  oath 
had  actually  been  administered;  but  if  it 
had  been  obtained  by  other  means,  it  bore, 
in  bis  opinion,  a  very  questionable  charac- 
ter* He  b^ged  leave  to  say,  that  no  man 
wished  more  than  himself  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  ffeneral  tranquillity.  But  he  main- 
tained that  the  measures  proposed  by  mi* 
nisters  were  not  calculated  to  preserve  it. 
Widiout  the  disclosure  of  names,  the 
House  might  assuredly  have  had  on  its  ta- 
ble the  greater  part  of  the  information  on 
which  t£t  comauttee  had  founded  its  re- 
port. With  respect  to  the  f>ike6,  for  in« 
stance,  why  could  not  the  circumstances 
of  that  transaction  be  detailed  without 
stating  the  name  of  the  informer  ?  In  the 
total  Ignorance  of  the  House  with  regard 
to  the  proofs  of  the  allegations  of  the  se* 
cret  committee,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  most 
unwarrantable  to  condemn  the  whole  peo- 
ple^ without  hearinff  them  in  their  defence. 
It  was  due  to  the  dmracter  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  ac- 
cused, to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  as- 
certain by  an  examination  at  the  bar,  whe- 
ther those  individuals  could  or  could  not 
refute  the  charges  adduced  against  them. 
The  present  petitioner  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Ilampden-club  at  Birmingham.  He 
(lord  C.)  could  assure  the  House,  that  had 
he  thou^nt  the  Hampden-clubs  in  any  way 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  parliamen- 
tary refbm,  he  would  have  sedulously  at- 
tended that  in  London.  But  so  iosignift- 
cant  did  he  consider  their  eiibrts,  that  he 
had  only  attended  at  two  meetings-— one 
in  an  open  room,  to  which  every  one  had 
access,  and  another  at  whidi  onW  three  in- 
dividuals had  been  present.  The  reason 
that  more  of  the  members  had  not  at- 
tended on  the  latter  occasion  was  declai«d 
to  be  the  extravagant  ideas  that  had  been 
suggested  by  certain  indhridosls  with  res- 
pect to  univenal  miBngn  mi  Mooal  pir- 
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UamentBr  Infaot,aeHampd«i-«Ittb  waa 
made  up  of  mateiisis  so  diaoordant»  that 
to  suppose  that  any  thmg  like  a  ooiiapi- 
racy  could  originate  in  it  was  most  abamd. 
Not  two  of  them  agreed  on  the  aubject  of 
pariiameiitary  reforas,  or  indeed  on  any 
other  subject.  Some  were  for  one  phn, 
some  for  another.  But  he  aolemnly  de* 
clared  before  God,  that  he  never  heard  aiiy 
thii^  in  the  Hampden-ckib  which  tended 
to  put  the  amaUest  part  of  the  conatitatioBf 
in  the  slightest  duuiger.  He  was  per* 
suaded  that  his  hon.  coUeagoe»  who  was 
chairman  of  that  clab,  would  vouch  lor 
the  truth  of  tbw  declaration.  He  believed 
that  not  a  single  paper  had  imued  from  the 
Hampden*clnb,  which  was  not  written  by 
a  venersble  individual,  whose  character 
stood  deservedly  high  with  aU  who  were 
in  any  way  acquainted  with  him. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
tablob 

WooTTOK  BAoaxTT  Ei»ncTi«ir«-THO- 
KAS  Jmmiia  nxpmiMAiiinBA.]  Thomae 
Jeftries  was,  according  to  order,  bronght 
to  the  bar,  where  he  received  a  repri- 
mand from  Mr.  Speaker,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  disdiarged  out  of  custody^  P*]n<V 
his  fees.    The  re|wimaod  was  9a  leUowst 

<*  Thomas  Jefleries;  A  select  committee 
of  this  House  appointed  to  try  and  deterb> 
mine  the  merits  of  the  iast  election  for 
Wootton  Barnett,  have  reported,  that  yon 
being  called  as  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee were  guilty  of  wilful  prevarientaon ; 
and  for  that  offence  yoo  were  committed 
by  this  House  to  the  common  gaol  allot- 
ted for  ail  such  offenders.— In  the  ^  com- 
mittees established  by  law  far  these  trials 
the  most  favourable  attention  and  protec- 
tion are  bestowed  upon  all  witnesses  who 
come  before  them;  and  of  that  indulgence 
you,  opoa  yonr  examination,  had  abon- 
dant  proo^  Repeatedly  admonished  of 
the  sacred  obliffation  of  yonr  oath,  and  of 
the  doty  which  you  owed  to  God  and 
your  country,  you  persisted  nevertheless 
m  your  criminal  endeavoura  to  defeat  the 
justice  of  the  cause  then  under  triaL  Sudi 
practices,  however,  werot  sad  alwavs  irill 
be,  unavailing.  The  example  of  your 
punishment,  which  followed  withoet  delayt 
will  operate,  we  trust,  as  a  warning  to  all 
others  who  may  be  caUsd  upon  to  give 
testimooy  before  these  tribunals;  and  the 
notoriMy  of  yonr  ease  wiH,  wherever  you 
may  have  to  present  youieetf  daring  the 
remainder  of  Vour  Itft^  teach  aH  men  to 
know,  that  of  such  miacoDduct  impiissif 
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meol  and  igooniiDy  wm  the  inevitable  con- 
■eqaeDces.r^ At  lengdi,  however,  yoa  have 
been  brought  to  a  jast  seoae  of  jonr  criine ; 
and  in  conaideratiott  of  the  penitence  ex- 
pceated  in  your  petition,  this  House  has 
ordetedy  tint  you  be  neur  diichargedy  and 
jrou  are  discharged  accordingly,  paying 
year  fiees.'' 

Vwtttiov  09  Thomas  Evans.}    Mr. 
Betmei  held  in  his  hand  a  Petition,  which, 
pa  the  language  of  it  was  respectful  to  that 
House,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  pre> 
sent,  though,  he  begged  to  say,  he  had 
not  known,  till  within  these  few  days,  that 
the  individual  from  whom  it  came  was  in 
OKistence*    It  was  from  a  person  of  the 
liame  of  Evans,  lately  residing  in  New- 
caatle-etreet,  but  now  a  prisoner  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  It  set  forth,  that  in  theyear  1798 
the  petitioner  was  arrested  under  a  war- 
rant, Mgoed  by  the  late  duke  of  Portland, 
oenmitted  to  prison,  and  kept  in  confioe- 
Bwnt  three  years.    While  in  such  con- 
finement he  was  denied  all  access  to,  or 
inCereourse  with  his  friends;  and  further, 
which  was  a  severe  punishment,  as  he 
understood  the  petitioner  to  be  a  literary 
man,  he  was  not  permitted  to  read  or 
write.    He  saw  no  one,  but  was  shut  up 
in  a  solitary  cell  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.  ^  In  consequence  all  his  prospects 
were  mined,  and  he  had,  in  a  great  mea- 
aore,  subsisted  on  the  charity  of  the  late 
air  R.  Ford.    On  the  9th  or  the  present 
month  the  petitioner  had  been  arrested, 
with  his  son,  on  a  charge  of  lugh  treason. 
He  denied  being  concerned  in,  or  privy 
to  any  treasonable  practices.    He  stated 
himself  to  be  librarian  to  the  Spencean 
Society,  but  he  most  solemnly  denied  that 
Hie  society  was  connected  with  any  body 
of  mea  who  entertained  designs  aninst 
the  state,  or  that  he  or  them  had  rater- 
ftred  on  the  subject  of  the  public  griev- 
ances and   parliamentary    reform.    The 
prayer  of  the  petitioner  was,  that  the  bill 
tor  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  might  not  be  pasMd  Into  a  law,  as  he 
feared,  if  this  were  done,  he  might  again 
be  placed  Dnder  it,  in  the  situation  he  nad 
described,  as  he  was  when  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  formerly  suspended. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  en  the  table. 

PSTITfOK    VROM    BaTH     HK8P1CTI19G 

THE  SuspairsioH  of  the  Habbar  Cor- 
TV%  Act.]    Sir  F.  Bnrdetf.  in  present- 


ing a  petition  from  Bath  agamst  the  sa^^ 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  ex* 
pressed  a  hope  that  longer  time  would  be 
given,  that  toe  sentiments  of  the  eounoy 
might  be  made  known  en  this  importaaC 
subject.  The  petition  in  his  hand  had 
been  prepared  in  great  haste,  from  an 
apprehension,  on  the  part  of  tbepetitioil- 
ers,  that  if  any  delay  occurred,  it  wouiU 
not  be  presented  in  time.  It  was  pretty 
nnmerously  signed;  bat  the  gentteman 
from  whom  he  had  received  it,  had  writ- 
ten, that  it  had  been  kept  but  a  few  houia 
at  his  house  for  signature ;  had  more  time 
been  affi>rded,  it  would  have  been  signed 
by  10,000  persons. 

^  Mr.  Seijeant  Ondam  said,  the  suspen* 
tton  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  was  a  mea- 
sure which  must  command  the  attention 
of  every  man  who  had  any  reeard  for  the 
British  constitution.  He  had,  he  might 
say,  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence  for 
that  sacred  act.  This  the  bill  he  had  re- 
centiy  broagfat  in  would  he  thought  go  to 
prove.  He,  however,  could  not  sav  that  the 
petition  before  the  House  had  akered  thv 

Siinion  which  he  had  previeoily  formed, 
e  thought  there  was  an  imperious  ne^ 
eetsity  for  passing  the  act. 

Mu  Brougham  was  surpriied  at  the 
course  taken  bv  the  last  speaker.  He  ha^ 
referred  the  House  for  wmt  he  called  his 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  to  a  bill  which  he  had  brought 
into  that  House,  and  which,  after  much 
opposition  in  another  place,  had  passed 
into  a  law;  but  now  havrag  made  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act  more  valuable  to  the 
nation  tlian  ever  it  was  before,  he  showed 
his  superstitious  reverence  for  it  by  voting 
in  favour  of  its  suspension.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  could  only  wish,  that 
instead  c^  a  superstitions  reverence,  he 
had  had  merely  a  reasonable  reverence 
for  it,  as  in  that  case  it  was  probable  he 
would  have  vdted  against  the  bill  now  in 
the  House. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  that  after  the  best 
consideration  which  he  had  been  able  to 
ffive  to  thb  subject,  painful  as  it  was  to 
him  to  difler  from  those  around  him,  with 
whom  he  had  so  long  acted,  he  had 
brought  his  mind  to  the  conviction,  a  con- 
viction which;  indeedi  might  perhaps  be 
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erroneous,  bat  wliicfc  he  trusted  hie  friends 
would  do.  him  the  justice  to  believe,  was 
honest,  that  in  giving  his  support  to  the 
present  Bill,  he  was  supporting  that  which 
was  best  calculated  to  defend  the  liberties 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  strong  opinion  declared  by  the 
House  last  night,  it  was  impossible,  for 
him  to  forget  what  were  the  strong  feeK 
jngs  of  those  who  opposed  a  similar  mea- 
sure above  20  years  ago.  Most  of  the 
great  characters  of  that  day  were  now  re-^ 
moved  for  ever  from  the  stage.  Every 
feeling  of  political  hostility  had  long  since 
,  subsided.  However  strong  his  own  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  then  .  was,  in  every 
stage  of  it,  he  viewed  it  now  in  the 
same  light  he  did  any  post  hbtorical  event. 
But  the  impressions  of  the  impolicy  of  that 
time  remained  in  him  unimpaired ;  and  he 
felt  it  his  duty,  though  his  opposition  was 
hopeless,  to  mark  his  opinion  to  the  House 
and  the  country.  There  was  a  very  great 
diffisrence  between  the  stale  of  the  coun- 
try then  and  now,  when  parties  ran  so 
high,  when  we  laboured,  under  pe- 
ciuiar  difficulties,  and  when  pernicious 
opinions  were  said  to  be  spreading  so 
widely.  He  bad  been  closely  engaged  in 
all  the  oppositions  to  the  measure  at  that 
time,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  regret  it. 
The  results  of  the  policy  then  pursued,  jus- 
tified in  his  mind  those  who  were  in  the 
opposition.  Could  it  be  forgotten  by  any 
body,  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  those 
davs,  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
left  us  neither  liberty  nor  security  ^— >he 
meant  the  attempt  at  constructive  treason. 
The  virtue  of  the  judge,  and  the  manli- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  juries,  would,  he 
was  satisfied,  command  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  posterity.— They  eompletelpr 
negatived  the  plot  and  exposed  the  poli- 
tical purposes  for  which  it  was  hatched. 
All  the  circumslaoees  justified  the  objec- 
tions he  had  entertained  to  intrusting  such 
a  power  as  this  into  the  hands  of  ministers. 
There  were  circumstances  attending  the 
present  case  of  peculiar  delicacy.  A 
rieht  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Poosonby), 
who  had  been  on  the  committee,  had 
delivered  a  speech  lattt  night  which 
ought  to  endear  him  to  the  House  and  to 
the  country  by  its  sense  and  mildness. 
But  though  he  had  said,  that  had  he  been 
in  the  cabinet  he  should  have  recom- 
mended a  Communication  to  parliament, 
and  some  measure  to  be  abopted  ;  yet,  in 
saying  so,  he  bj  no  means  reoommended 
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this  particular  measure  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  Never  in  any 
serious  discussion  in  that  House  bad  ho 
witnessed  such  a  total  deficiency  of  ar- 
gument in  the  defence  of  any  measure,  as 
was  evinced  last  night  by  the  advocates 
of  the  suspension.  He  particularly  id« 
luded  to  the  speech  of  the  learned  lord- 
advocate  of  Scotland,  who,  by  his  own 
statement,  had  clearly  shown,  that  bjy* 
means  of  the  laws  as  they  stood,  he  had 
been  enabled  to  arrest  a  number  of  con* 
spirators  or  ringleaders  of  the  disaffected* 
And  if  there  was  danger  the  existing  laws 
were  sufficient  to  secure  the  public  peaoew 
If  this  proceeding  was  so  easily  effected^ 
what  could  ministers  want  with  this  bill  of 
suspension  ?  This  was  conclusive^  that  it 
could  not  be  wanted  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  existing  laws  rendered 
It  needless.  He  thought  that  the  law« 
officers  of  the  Crown  had  slK>wn  no  ground 
to  entitle  government  to  the  aid  of  addi* 
tional  laws,  since  in  England  they  had  not 
yet  tried  the  efficiency  of  those  whieh 
exist.  He,  for  one,  would  not  agree  t* 
the  suspension.  He  pointedly  vefisrred 
to  the  year  1794,  ana  the  proceedings 
then  adopted ;  the  effects  of  whidi  were 
to  place  every  roan  who  dared  to  oppose 
the  plans  of  ministers  in  the  dangerous  si- 
tuation of  a  person  suspected  of  hostility 
to  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
country  [Hear!].  He  particularly  well 
remembered  one  instance  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen  of  respectability,  in  the  nbrtb 
of  Englaod,  who  met  together  on  the 
4th  of  November  to  celebrate  the  reviH 
lution ;  a  spy  of  Mr.  Reeves's  was  sent 
down  there,  and  every  word  that  was  ut- 
tered by  the  gentleman  present,  from  af* 
faction  to"  the  revolution  which  placed  the 
present  roysl  family  upon  the  throne,  was 
noticed.  What  then  happened?  Why» 
that  She  spy  reported  to  his  employer 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disaffection 
and  treason  [Hear!].  Mr.  Reeves 
wrote  to  an  officer  who  bad  been  present ; 
and  whose  proper  and  manly  reply  to  Mr. 
Reeves  was»  that  if  any  thing  disioysl  or 
disaffected  had  occurred^  he  should  not 
have  required  Mr.  Reeves's  inquiries  ar 
advice  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Supposing  a  letter  of  this  description  put 
into  the  green-bag,  totally  contrary  to 
truth ;  full  of  misrepresentations  and  ca- 
lumnies, for  expressions  used  in  warm  af- 
fection for  that  great  event  which  alone 
gave  to  the  reiening  family  their  title  lo 
the  throne  of  these  realms  !^ A  titla  of 
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which  be  h<>ped  md  tmsted  they  would  I  [Heaflj^     Whai  was  te  be  enpeoled 
always  remember  the   true  foondation  \   n'om  a  parliament  under  undue  influence  I 


but  of  which,  If  they  abandoned  the  prin 
ciplety  he  could  hope  for  them  only  the 
late   of  those    vrhom   they   succeeded! 

SHearQ.  He  remembered  very  well 
iat  for  some  time  Mr.  Pitt  would  not 
yield  to  the  goadings  of  Mr.  Burke ;  but 
was  ificlineff  to  think  the  factions  con- 
temptible: but  then  came  the  great  object 
of  putting  down  all  hopes  of  reform  in  the 
remeseotation ;  and  ttiis,  more  than  any 
other  object,  gorerned  the  raeasares  of 
the  day.  Now  a  similar  measm«  was 
called  for  to  answer  a  similar  object, 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  by  this 
Means  be  defeated :  but  he  believed  all 
honest  men,  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  wished  for  reform ;  and  they 
could  not  expect  public  security,  or 
public  peace,  without  a  change  in  the  re« 
presentation  in  that  House  [Hear!].  He 
would  say,  in  the  words  of  Mn  Pitt  him* 
self,  that  without  It  they  could  neither 
expect  redrevs  for  the  past,  nor  security 
for  the  future  [Hear!].  Could  not 
any  man  read  the  preamble  of  that  bill, 
which  declared  that  the  sale  of  seats  in 
that  House  was  notorious,  and  as  Mr. 
Speaker  hsd  justly  and  strongly  express* 
eo  himself,  as  nototions  as  noon-dt^? 
He  knew  that  many  of  his  friends  were 
displeased  at  such  strong  expressioos  in 
the -preamble;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
thought  they  showed  what  was  wanted, 
and  Mid  a  foundation  for  further  proceed- 
higs  in  better  times.  The  biH  enacted 
owiing  to  defeat  the  great  object.  Was 
not  the  eountrv  right,  then,  with  the  au- 
thorities they  had  in  favour  of  their  opi- 
nionsi  to  say  that  there  did  exist  an  ioflu- 
ence  within  those  walls  which  eouM  not 
imite  the  House  and  the  people  togetlier 
as  they  ought  to  be  ?  It  was  kapossible  to 
have  that  onion  In  such  cireamstances. 
xt0  remembered,  on  a  former  occasion, 
bavmg  mentioned  that  20,0001.  had  been 
laid  out  to  pnrdiase  seats  in  that  House ; 
then  he  was  told  he  was  mistsked  in  thai 
isstaaee  in  the  sum ;  for  the  amount  was 
isnly  19,500#.  He  admitted  the  correc- 
tion, if  that  was  any  gratification  to  the 
parties,  and  was  only  sorry  that  so  much 
money  had  been  laid  out  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, for  it  was  far  too  much.  It  must 
appetir  a  naockery  to  say,  that  we  couM 
hsive  gone  on  so  manv  years  in  sudi  an 
enormoQs  and  wasteuil  expenditure  of 
tim  pobim  money,  had  there  been  a  re^ 
ihrm  iis  the  representation  in  parliament 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 


WhaCputanendtotheexpensive  American 
war  ?    Was  it  merely  the  wisdom,  patrio- 
tism, and  virtue  of  the  House  ?    No,  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  people.     What  was 
it  that  prevented  a  troublesome  and  ridi- 
culous war  with  Russia  ?   Was  it  the  par* 
liament  merely?   No;  it  was  the  strong 
expression  of  the  people's  feelings.    W  hat 
was  it  that  procured  for  parliament  in  the 
last  year  the  applause  and  confidence  of 
the  people  but  toe  influence  of  their  opi<^  ^ 
nion  which  put  an  end  to  the  income-tax, 
which  had  it  passed  could  not  have  been 
collected.    What  was  it  then  that  eould 
idone  explode  corruption,  and  do  away 
places  and  pensions  given,  not  even  for 
services,  but  for  worse  than  no  services  at 
all  ?    Every  grant  made  for  a  public  ser- 
vice he  considered  as  sacred  as  private 
property.    But,  while  he  readily  aamitted 
that,  he  dki  not  conceive  that  the  House 
was   prevented    from  striking  off  those 
which  were  made  to  reward  services  di- 
rectly injurious  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  country.    As  to  the  acts  of  bad  men 
in  the  country,  those  men  were  not  the 
allies  of  reform— they  were  the  promoters 
of  tl)o  system  of  those  who  opposed  all  re- 
form.   The  first  suspension  or  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was,  to  get  Mr.  Pitt  out  of  the 
difficulties  that  attended  him  in  the  ques- 
tion of  reform.     So  now  the  object  was, 
to  make  use  of  circumstances  to  avoid  re- 
form, and  sanction  the  establishment  of 
an  army  too  great  for  the  country  to  hold 
or  to  pay ;   and  to  blind  the  nation  as  to 
its  real  state.     These  plots  and  alarms 
were  the  only  means  by  which  to  get  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  country   tole- 
rated.   If  ministers  were  really  aware  of 
thetruesitnationof  thecountry,  be  thought 
we  should  have  examined  carefully  into 
the  state  of  our  colonies,  and,  by  making 
every  possible  retrenchment,  have  lopped 
off  our  expenses  by  millions.      Whenever 
thev  came  fairly  to  grapple  with  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  it  would  be  seen, 
that  we  shall  still  have  20  millions  of  ex- 
penditure, in  various  ways,  above  our  re- 
sources.   Were  not  these  things  enough 
to  draw  the  attentk)n  of  the  nation  ?  This 
bill  was  said  to  be  owing  to  the  discon- 
tent of  the.  people.    No;   the  people  had 
been  exemplary,  patient,  and  forbearing. 
The   House    might   see  how    the  legal 
officers  m  many  places  attempted  to  pre- 
tent  the  people  from  holding  legal  meet- 
ings.   He  agreed  in  what  fell  from  the 
(3D) 
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bon.  baroDet.(8ir  F.  Burdett),  that  dan-^ 
gers  arose  in  the  country,  from  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  sleeping   on  their   posts, 
from  not  doing  their  duty  sufficiently  to 
the  people,  and  leaving  matters  of  impor- 
trance  to  inferior  hands  [Hear,  bearl]. 
The  influence  of  the  Crown  was  to  be  met 
with  wherever  they  turned,  and  in  almost 
every  instance ;  and  under  the  burthens 
and  difficulties  of  the  country  it  had  in- 
creased tenfold  [Hear!].    It  extinguish- 
ed   high  spirit,   and  destroyed  indepen- 
dance  of  character  both  within  that  House 
and  out  of  it  [Hear!].    That  vast  influ- 
ence must   be   cut  down,   or  we  could 
acarcely  hope  to  be  relieved  and  revived. 
He  had  particularly  listened  to  the  soli- 
citor-general last  night,    of  whose  cha- 
racter, talents,  and   knowledge,  no  one 
had  a  higher  opinion  than  himself.    If  ftny 
body  could  have  made  out  a  good  argu- 
ment for  the  suspension,  he  expected  it 
from  that  learned  gentleman;  but  he  was 
quite  deficient  in  producing  conviction  on 
his  mind.     To  say  that  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  convictions  accordiag 
to  law,  was  no  argument  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  suspending  the  laws.    The  only 
circumstance  he  (Mr.  C.)  ever  regretted, 
respecting  the  opposition  to  the  suspension 
in  Mr.  ritt's  time,  was,  that  they  gave 
way  a  little  too  much  to  their  natural  feel- 
ings in  opposition  to  such  a  measure :  this 
warmth  gave  opportunity  to  throw  many 
imputations   upon  gentleman,    which  ail 
subsequent   circumstances  proved  to  be 
most  unjust.    He  should  vainly  hope  to 
stop  this  measure;  but  he  would  say,  that 
if  dangers  did  exist,  it  was  well  calculated 
to  increase  distrust  and  to  banish  confi- 
dence in  the  people  [Hear!].    It  might, 
he  admitted,  be  necessary,  after  all,  to  the 
ministers,  if  they  were  to  proceed  upon 
their  system,  if  they  were  to  make  their 
stand  as  it  had  been  called,  and  to  refuse 
to  knock  off  another  useless  place,  after 
dismissing  so  many  brave  men  who  had 
fought    our    battles   all   over  the   world 
[Hear!^.     No  doubt    the   dismissal  of 
many  of  these  brave  men  was  painful  to 
ministers  themselves:    but   what  might 
these  men  say  i  They  might  say,  why  not 
keep  2  or  SOO  of  them,  rather  than  msist 
in  keeping  two  useless  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, whose  business  could  be  trao^  I 
acted  by  automatons  ?  [Hear  !^  The  peo- 
ple were  not  to  be  blameii  for  withdrawing 
their   confidence   from   parliament:    he 
•hpuld  have  done  the  same  himaeUl    He 
felt  it  hii  duty  to  make  these  obaervatioof. 


though  at  first  he  did  not  intend  to  de* 
tain  the  House  more  tlian  a  few  momenti ; 
but  being  reminded  of  the  active  part  he 
took  on  a  former  occasion,  he  immedi- 
ately said  he  had  not  forgotten  it 
[Hear  !]•  He  recollected,  that  when  lord 
Sidmouth  came  into  power,  he  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  constitution  would 
be  restored,  and  the  previous  system 
abandobed.  On  that  account  he  car- 
tainly  regretted,  that  gentlemen  for  whom 
he  had  Uie  highest  respect,  on  his  aide 
of  the  House,  had  joined  with  Mr.  Pitt  to 
displace  the  noble  lord's  administration. 
He  had  delayed  the  House  longer  than 
he  ought,  but  he  would  always,  uninflu- 
enced by  party,  speak  out  his  mind.  No 
man  was  ever  more  sincerely  attached  to 
the  constitution  than  he:  from  thia  at- 
tachment he  opposed  both  the  suspension 
of  it,  proposed  by  ministers,  and  the 
changes  that  certain  reformers,  who  sup- 
ported the  doctrines  of  universal  suffiri^ 
and  annual  elections,  were  desirous  of 
making  on  it.  He  opposed  the  latter, 
not  baMuse  he  suspected  their  honesty, 
but  because  he  doubted  their  wisdon»« 
He  reprobated  the  demand  of  power  ad- 
vancea  by  mmisters  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  against  their  designs,  bo* 
cause  he  was  convinced  that  such  mea- 
sures were  not  necessary.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  results  would  be,  not  to 
effect  public  security,  but  to  produce 
alarm ;  not  to  deter  Jacobins,  if  they  ex* 
isted,  from  endeavouring  to  accomplidi 
their  designs,  but  to  multiply  their  nunn 
hers  and  increase  their  force.  He  would 
divide  the  House,  therefore,  on  the  mea« 
sure  at  every  stage. 

Mr.  Baihurst  rose  to  answer  a  question 
which  was  put  to  him  by  die  hon.  and  res* 
pectable  member  as  to  the  conduct  of  hia 
noble  rdative  (lord  Sidmouth)  at  a  former 
period.  When  his  noble  relative  then  came 
into  office,  he  found  the  country  in  a  state 
which  convinced  him  that  tbe  measures, 
giving  additional  power  to  the  executive, 
which  bad  passed  during  a  former  admi* 
oistration,  were  no  longea  necessary,  and 
under  that  conviction  ne  proposed  their 
repeal.  So  far  the  hon.  member  was  right* 
But  the  hon.  member  omitted  to  state  hmw 
soon  after  those  measures  were  repealed, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  renew  those 
measures.  A  committee  was  appointed  at 
that  time,  from  whose  report  it  appeared, 
that  immediately  after  the  liberation  of  the 
individuab  who  had  been  confined,  thev 
met  and  celebraied  their  release^  diaak 
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the  heakh  of  Bmmaputkf  and  seemed  to 
baYe  tbe  tame  sort  of  oonnezion  with  the 
verolutionary  government  in  France  which 
they  had  kept  up  before  their  imprison- 
ment* Conspiracies  took  place*  some  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  which  answered 
tor  their  crimes  with  their  lives.  His 
noble  relative^  thoagh  disposed  to  act  (as 
tbe  hon.  member  luid  acknowledsed)  with 
tbe  greatest  indulgence,  found  himself 
compelled  to  resort  again  to  the  measures 
which  he  had  before  gif  en  up.  It  would 
be  found  bj  the  Appendix  to  the  report  of 
tbe  committee  at  that  time,  that  the  con- 
epirators  even  then,  in  1801,  were  con- 
nected with  the  Spenceans,  and  that  all 
tbe  ideas  were  then  afloat  which  had  now 
made  such  a  mischievous  progress. 

Mr.  Lockhart  declared,  that  the  atro- 
cious projects  disclosed  in  the  report  of 
the  secret  committee  induced  him  most 
cordiallv  to  give  his  support  to  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  wnich  was  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  realiaation  of 
these  projects*  The  report  of  the  secret 
committee  stated,  that  endeavours  were 
made  to  undermine  all  the  principles  of 
moralitv  and  religion.  Now,  if  the  suspen- 
■ioa  bill  would  work  a  temporary  change 
in  the  constitution,  surely  tiiis  was  trifling 
compared  with  the  change  that  would 
be  eflfected  in  the  condition  of  society  by 
erasing  from  the  minds  of  the  people  all 
aentiments  of  honesty  and  feelings  of  piety. 
If  immorality  and  atheism  should  gain  a 
ftoting  here,  they  would  not  stop,  but 
would  extend  to  the  other  hemisphere,  and 
overturn  all  our  Indian  and  foreign  esta- 
blishments. Attempts  were  made  by  artful ' 
men  to  drive  the  people  to  desperation,  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  Bufferings ;  and 
to  inspire  them  with  an  aversion  to  those 
who  were  disposed  to  alleviate  their  suf- 
ferings. There  was  a  prayer  which  we 
were  all  in  the  habit  of  using,  in  which  we 
desired  not  to  be  led  into  temptation.  He 
bad  heard  many  speeches  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  drive  the  people  into  temptation, 
by  advising  them  to  dash  aside  the  hand 
of  charity.  When  such  means  were  taken 
to  inflame  the  public  mind,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  new  means  to  check  the 
miiltiplied  devices  of  sedition.  They  had 
within  their  own  time  the  warnings  of 
the  downfall  of  a  government  unmindful 
of  iu  duties  to  itsdf  and  to  its  subjects, 
and  the  establishment  of  one  founded  on 
all  the  principles  now  propagated.  With 
these  scenes  m  their  memory,  it  was  need- 
loM  to  resort  to  tbe  page  of  history.     He 


Uras  firmly  convinced  that  nothmg  but  the 
measure  proposed  could  save  the  oountry 
from  extreme  danger. 

Mr.  Marrvat  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  had  shown 
that  there  was  a  danger  at  present,  but  he 
had  not  shown  how  its  e&cts  wotdd  be 
obviated  by  a  suspension  of  the  .Habeas 
Corpus.    There    might    be    very    con- 
scientious differences  of  opinion  on  the 
present  question.    If  there  was  no  choice 
between  a  surrender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country  for  a  time,  and  a  great  danger  of 
losing  them  for  ever,  he  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  preferring  the  former  alterna- 
tive ;  but  he  believed,  on  the  best  conside- 
ration he  could  give  the  subject,  that  the 
danger  had  been  much  over-rated.  The  pre- 
caution in  such  cases  should  be  commen- 
surate with  the  danger.    He  remembered 
when  once  at  sea  the  captain  ordered  the 
dead  lights  to  be  put  up,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  danger.     Wlien  the  women, 
who  were  passengers,  heard  the  order, 
they  were  so  frightened  that  the  precau* 
tion  was  likely  to  produce  upon  them  con- 
sequences as  bad  as  those  which  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.      He  thought  we 
might  ride  out  our  present  storm— if  not 
without  putting  up  the  dead  lights,  at  least 
without  throwing  away  the  sheet  anchor. 
A  measure  so  extraordinary  as  that  which 
was  proposed,  would  produce  much  un- 
necessary   alarm    on  the    public    mind. 
Many  persons  would  judge  of  the  maeni- 
tude  Of  the  danger  by  the  measures  taken 
to  avert  it,  and  some  loyal  subjects  would 
hardly  sleep  sound  in  their  beds.    Neither 
was  it  alarm  only,  but  discontent  which 
the  measure  was  calculated  to  produce. 
Englishmen  were  accustomed  to  consider 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  as  the  law  which 
gave  them  privileges  and  distinction  above 
all  other  nations ;  and  to  suspend  it,  could 
not  but  afford  food  for  dissatisfaction,  and 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  evil-disposed  to  increase  the  dis- 
affection which  unhappily  was  but  too  pre- 
valent in  the  minds  of  the  people.    It  was 
to  be  remembered  also,  that  as  jet  the. 
House  had  to  sit  probably  several  months, 
and  the  House  would  have  it  in  its  power, 
if  the  other  measures  had  no  avail,  to 
grant  the  power  which  the  executive  now 
demanded.     There  would,  indeed,  have 
been  much  greater  reason  for  passing  the 
bill  before  them,  if  parliament  had  been  on 
the  eve  of  proro^tion.    At  present  he 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  vote  against 
the  measure. 
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.  The  Home  then  reselved  itielf  into  a- 
committee.  The  blaoka  were  filled  up* 
tRe  report  was  brought  up,  and  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-mor- 


row. 
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Friday f  Felmary  28. 

Malt  aiid  Pevsioks  Duties  Bill]. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Coinmittee  on  this  Bill, 

Lord  Redesdale  rose,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, to  propose  an  amendment.    The  bill 
he  said,  contained  a  clause  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar description,  stating,  that  whereas 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
many  persons  holding  public  offices,  were 
desirous  of  oontributmg  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  incomes  derived  from  these 
offices,  towards  the  public  service,  it  was 
enroled,  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  give 
the  proper  instructions  to  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer  to  receive  such  contribu- 
tions, &c.     The  clause  purported  to  le- 
galize the  receiving  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  persons  holding  oracea  and 
pensions,  &g.*  The  words  were  extensive, 
and  not  so  precise  as  if  this  were  an  enact- 
ment on  which  it  might  be  necessar^r  to 
issue  exchequer  process.    The  oontribu- 
tjkyos  were  to  be  voluntary ;  but  then  they 
would  be  voluntary  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  the    contribution  for  beer-money 
was  formerly  raised  among  their  lordships 
aervaots.    If  any  one  refused  he  was  hoot- 
^,  and  it  was  by  thb  process  of  bootine 
Uiat  the  present  tax  was  to  be  levied.    If 
there  had  been  no  other  objection  but 
that  which  he  had  just  mentioned  to  this 
partial  tax,  he  would  oppose  it.     For  his 
own  part,  when  it  was  proposed  to  conti- 
nue tne  property-tax  he  had  voted  for  its 
continuance,  and  would  cheerfully  have 
paid  his  proportion ;  but  he  would  not  be 
taxed  in  this  wav  out  of  a  part  of  his  in- 
come-^ he  would  not  be  hooted  out  of  his 
money :  and  he  trusted  that  others  would 
sot  be  induced  to  be  taxed  in  this  way 
under  pretence  of  a  voluntary  contribution. 
The  desbription  would  include  those  who 
had  pensions  for  the  most  meritorious  ser- 
vices—the  Marlboroughs,  Nel&ons,and  St. 
Vincents.    Were  these  to  be  held  out  as 
ill-disposed  persons  in  case  they  did  not 
choose  to  contribute  to  tivis  forced  loan  i 
The  description  would  extend  to  many 
others.    Mr.  Palmer,  for  instance,  had  an 

«  See  the  Clause  at  p.  ML 


allowanoa  for  senicea  in  the  poet  oliof . 
and  was  he  to  be  thus  taxed  ?  If  tba  words 
were  to  be  taken  in  their  fuUeat  flomef 
they  would  include  every  sort  of  e^nolii* 
ment  derived  from  the  pablic.      They 
would  extend  to  the  fumlholder,  to  the 
loan-contractor,  and  every  other  deacrip*. 
tion  ef  public  contractor.    It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  partial  pro|^rty*taju 
A  general  property*  tax  he  had  aupported; 
but  he  would  resist  this  tax,  and  woold  oat 
yield  to  the  only  way  in  which  st  coidd  bo 
enforced.  It  might  be  said,  thai  tho  worda 
were  to  be  understood  more  strictly;   but 
thongh  this  were  admitted  they  who  wove 
clearly  comprehended  were  moat  UQJuslly 
dealt  by.    What  were  these  salariea  ?— the 
property  of  the  holders :  and  why  ahooUi 
those  who  were  employed  in  the  public 
service  be  taxed  more  than  odiera  ?  Aoal- 
ton  manufaoturer,  devoting  hia  exortiona 
to  his  own  individual  advantage*  might 
perhaps  reah'ze  a  property  to  the  extent  of 
a  million,  whtfe  the  person  who  held  tho 
situation  of  first  minister  of  the  country 
could  not  save  a  shilling.  .  Had  the  duke 
of  Newcastle^  who  had  for  some  time  aerved 
tlie  public,  whether  well  or  ill  was  not  the 
question,  realized  a  fortune  by  such  ser- 
vice? He  had,  on  the  contrary,  sacrificed^ 
or  materially  injured,  a  princely  fortune* 
Did  lord  Chatham  make  a  fortune  by  hia 
public  services  ?  Did  lord  North  save  boo* 
ney  while  in  office  ?  He  happened  to  know 
something  of  lord  North's  private  circun^ 
stances,  and  knew  that  he  had  injured  hii 
fortune.    The  htie  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  ac- 
cepted office,  was  rising  in  the  law.      He 
(lord  Redesdale)  remonstrated  with  him 
on  that  occasion,  and  advised  him  not  to 
abandon  his  profession,  in  which  he  waa 
sure  to  realize  as  much  as  would  make  bin 
pertectly  independent.    His  answer  was* 
that  the  advice  was  too  late.  He  accepted 
office,  ruined  himself,  and  died  a  beggart 
and  all  that  the  public  gave  him  was  a  pub- 
lic funeral.     He  had  himself  been  in  la^ 
borious  offices  for  thirteen  years*  and  had 
rather  lost  money  than  gained  by  his  ser- 
vices.   A  noble  lord  (Erskine)  not  now 
in  his  place,  had  given  up  a  very  lucrative 
practice,  and  accepted  the  chanc^Uonhip* 
and  held  the  office  for  twelve  months,  and 
then  retired  upon  an  annuity  not  eoual  to 
one-half  of  the  sum  which  he  derived  from 
his  practice;  and  yet  this  annuity  waa  to 
be  taxed  in  thia  way.    But  then  it  might 
be  said  that  the  tax  waa  voluntary.    Beit 
80;  still  this  was  a  method  of  putting  par* 
son0  m  this  situathm  under  a  difficiiuy  to 
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wfakh  tbajr  mig^  not  «o  be  «ibjeeud. 
Tba  puUm;  expectation  would  require  n 
ODDtrKNition,  end  thia  wu  eltegether  tbe 
most  ebpn>iD$ble  tax  dmi  ever  wae  imposed. 
yfhy  fhould  matters  in  chancery,  why 
should  bis  noble  friend  on  the  woolsack* 
be  tax/ed  oHkreUian  others  who  had  a  large 
property  in  the  oountry  ?  As  for  the  emo- 
luments of  the  chancdlorship,  be  would 
not  hold  the  office,  if  be  could  do  it,  one 
minttte  en  that  aocmini;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  nothing  but  n  sense  <^duty, 
under  particulnr  dfcnmstanoes,  induced 
his  noble  friend  to  continue  in  the  office. 
The  sum  which  the  public  would  eain  by 
Uias  measure  was  not  worth  consideration. 
In  another  place  it  bad  been  said,  that  this 
was  a  measure  produced  by  clamour ;  but 
if  they  yielded  to  dameiur,  was  not  that  the 
first  step  towards  confiscation?    It  was 
precisely  the  course  pumued  in  anodier 
ooiintry.  They  began  byvolunUry  contri-* 
butions :  then  went  on  to  compulsory  mea- 
sures ;  and,  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  all 
Crown^ants  of  every  d^riptionwere  re- 
sumed. One  man  stated,  that  the  estate  de- 
rived from  the  Crown  had  been  in  his  family 
four  husulred  years,  upon  which  they  told 
him  that  they  ought  to  taketheraore  from 
him  on  that  accouol.     It  appeared  from 
the  proceedings  in  another  pace,  as  stated 
in  the  nublic  papers,  that  a  noble  nsarquess 
(Camaen)  had  generously  given  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  pubUc  sdary.     But 
what  said  the  Palace-ywd  orators  to  that? 
They  said,  that  so  much  was  given  up  from 
fear,  and  thai  the  aacrifice  was  not  suffi- 
cient, for  that  thewhole  ought  to  be  given 
up.     That  wasnotall:  thoe  ocators  were 
worse  than  the  Frendi  Convention,  for  the 
Convention  was  satisfied  with  tdcing  thees- 
tate,  but  the  Palace-yard  orators  insisted 
that  the  noble  marquess  should  not  only 
give  up  the  salary,  but  that  he  should 
*<  disgorge,"  or  give  up  all  that  he  had  re- 
ceived.    He  disapproved  of  the  whole  of 
the  clause ;  but  their  lordships  might  per- 
haps wish  to  legalize  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.   He  ihould  first  therefore,  propose 
an  amendment,  legaltxing  the  receiving  of 
voluntary  contributions  generally,  without 
confining   the  measure  to  any  particular 
description  of  persons,  and  then  be  ^ould 
move,  that  the  clause  be  left  out  altoge- 
tiier.    His  reason  for  not  moving,  first, 
thai  the  clause  be  omitted  was,  that  in 
ease  that  should  be  carried  against  him  he 
could  not  afterwards  qualify  the  clause. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  would  say  no- 
thing as  to  the  general  question^  whether 


efiaient  officers  were  or'  were  not  suffi- 
cieotiy  paid.    They  would  have  another 
opportunity  for  that,  when  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  brought  before  them.    Hia 
noble  fciend  objected  to  the  principle  of 
this  measere,  and  in  aome  instapces  and 
io  ordinary  circumstances,  it  might  be  ob<- 
jectionaUL    Thi%  however,  was  no  new 
principle,  but  one  which  bad  been  recog- 
ninedt  and  acted  upon,  in  almost  all  criti- 
oal  ciroumatances  since  the  Bevolutioo. 
In  the  war  which  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  in  1745,  tlie  principle  waa 
nscogniaed  as  constitutional,  and  acted  on 
under  a  judicial  opinion  as  to  its  l^ality 
giy&k  by  lord  Hardwicke.    In  the  seven 
years  war  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  was  un- 
poaed  on  these  offices  sind  pensions,  which 
waa  a  stronger  measure  than  that  of  a  vo- 
luntary eontribtttion*    In  the  American 
war,  and  even  at  one  period  of  the  last 
war,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  receiving  such  contributions  was  le- 
galized.   The   measure,   therefore,   was 
new,  neither  in  principle  nor  in  practice. 
It  was  one  of  the  roost  valuable  qualities 
in  these  general  principles,  applicable  to 
ordinary  circumstances,  that  they  admit- 
ted of  qualification  or  exceptions  io  parti- 
cular circumstances.     He  certainly  was 
not  able  to  contend  with  his  noble  friend 
in  the  construction  of  the  particular  terma 
of  an  act  of  parliament ;  but,  with  all  due 
deference  to  nim,  he  conceived  that  in  no 
sense  could  the  words  extead  to  the  funds* 
There  was  no  intention,  certainly,  to  in- 
clude property  of  that  description ;  and» 
with  respect  to  those  persons  who  were 
inchided,  they  were  left  to  act  under  the 
permission  as  they  might  think  proper. 
Bat  the  Prince  Regent  hsd  voluntarily 
given  up  a  large  sum  out  of  that  part  of 
the  civil  list  particularly  applicable  to  his 
peraondi  expenses;  and  it  was  within  his 
perfect  knowledge,  that  bis  ro;^ al  highness 
bad,  in  giving  up  the  sum  in  question, 
made  a  very  great  personal  sacrifice.    He 
thought  that  this  sacrifice,  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  country,  waa 
properly  made ;  he  believed  it  was  grate- 
fully accepted  bv  the  public  ;  and  it  was 
desirable  that  others  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  making    similar    sacrifices. 
He  admitted,  that  the  relief  to  the  coun- 
try would  be  inconsiderable :  but  it  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  feelings  of  public  offi- 
cers which  it  was  very  proper  to  make  in 
the  special  circumstances  of  tlie  country. 
Lord  HoUand  said,  it  was  true  that  this 
'  measure  was  not  new  in  principle ;  but  this 
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clause  was  a  foolish  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  might  be  mischievous  as  well  as 
foolish.    Contributions  irom    those  who 
were  efficient  senrants  of  the  public  were 
not  wanted,  unless  their  services  were 
overpaid.    But  what  was  wanted  was,  the 
reduction  and  regulation  of  those  salaries 
which  were  given  for  no  services  at  all ; 
unless  such  salaries  were  actual  property. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  noble  lord 
opposite  that  economy  was  the  first  step 
to  confiscation.    But  the  present  measure 
was  a  delusion  upon  the  public.    The  pro- 
per mode  of  proceeding  was,  not  to  accept 
contributions  from  the  salaries  of  efficient 
offices^  unless  they  were  over-paid,  which 
in  some  instances  might  be  the  case ;  but  to 
do  away  those  salaries  which  were  given  for 
no  services  at  all,  by  a  compulsory  clause, 
instead  of  adopting  this  mode  of  voluntary 
contribution,  and  rendering  those  odious 
who  did  not  contribute.    When  he  spoke 
of  useless  places,  he  did  not  mean  sine- 
curesy  which  would  come  afterwards  under 
consideration,  but  such  places  as  many  of 
those  in  the  household,  and  at  court.  The 
contribution,  as  applied  to  such  places, 
was  too  small;  as  applied  to  efficient  offices 
it  was  too  large.    The  places  to  which  he 
alluded  had  Seen  described  thirty  years 
ago  in  terms  so  uncourtly,  that  he  would 
not  mention  them  at  present ;  and  many 
arguments  had  been  then  urged  for  thev 
continuance:  but  they  were  arguments 
which  applied  to  the  continuation  of  the 
places,  and  not  of  the  salaries.    When  his 
royal  highness,  before  he  became  regent, 
laboured  under  a  temporary  embarrass- 
ment several  of  his  officers  served  without 
salary ;  and  he  maintained,  that  such  offi- 
cers in  the  court  as  held  the  places  to 
which  he  alluded,  ought  to  serve  without 
salary  until  the  revenue  of  the  country 
was  equal  to  its  expenditure.    But  as  to 
the  efficient  officers  of  the  country  it  was 
unworthy  of  the  country  to  pay  them  first, 
and  then  to  go  with  this  beggine-box  to 
solicit  a  part  of  the  pay  back  again  in  the 
shape  of  alms.    The  proper  plan  was,  to 
pay  the  efficient  offices  justly  and  frugally, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  tne  salaries  of  those 
from  whom  the  public  derived  no  service 
in  return.    The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
the  relief  to  the  public  would  be  trifling, 
and  in  that  he  agreed.    But  then  the  ques- 
tion was  not,  what  the  saving  would  be, 
but  what  was  the  public  feeling  ;  and  un- 
questionably it  must  be  extremely  galling 
to  the  public  to  see  that,  in  the  general  dis- 
tress of  thecounlryi  those  who  held  places 
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which  were  not  necessary  for  the  public 
servicci  were  receiving  the  same  salarisa 
as  they  drew  in  seasons  of  prosperity.  It 
had  been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  sacred* 
ness  of  this  description  of  property :  but 
there  was  no  property  so  sacred  as  to  ex« 
empt  it  from  taxation.  The  o%mer  ofsalt 
haa  as  sacred  a  property  in  that  salt  as  the 
holders  of  these  places  had  in  their  c^cea. 
There  were  a  number  of  places,  of  whidi 
the  salaries  ought  to  be  done  away  entire- 
ly, or  greatly  reduced,  and  this  ought  to 
be  done  by  a  compulsory  clause :  but  to 
bold  out  this  beggme-box  to  receive  con- 
tributions or  alms  from  efficient  offices, 
was  consistent  neither  with  policy  nor  joa- 
tice.  He  should  therefore,  though  on 
different  principles  from  those  stated  by 
the  noble  lord,  voteifor  both  his  amena- 
ments. 

Lord  Redesdale  then  moved  his  amend- 
ments, which  were  both  negatived  without 
a  division. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday^  February  28. 

Soldiers  Seductiok  Bill.]  Mr* 
Lushington  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
Bill,  **  to  revive  and  make  perpetual  an 
act  of  the  S7th  of  his  majesty,  for  the  bet- 
ter prevention  and  punishment  of  attempts 
to  seduce  persons  serving  in  his  majesty'a 
forces  by  sea  or  land  from  their  duty  and 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  or  to  incite  them 
to  mutiny  or  disobedience.'' 

Sir  F*  Burdett  observed,  that  the  mea« 
sores  that  had  been  introduced  by  minis- 
ters were  hurried  through  the  House  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  one  from  another,  in 
its  passage.  He  should  therefore  shortly 
say,  that  he  was  adverse  to  all  the  bills. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  was  in  favour  only  of  the 
bill  for  preventing  the  seduction  of  the 
military,  and  the  bill  for  extending  to  the 
Prince  Regent  the  provisions  of  the  law 
for  the  security  of  his  majesty's  person. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  also  thought  it  proper 
that  the  same  protection  should  be  extend- 
ed to  the  person  of  the  Prince  Regent  aa 
to  that  of  the  King,  but  objected  to  the 
innovations  which  were  made. 

Lord  Folkestone  thought  that  the  least 
that  could  be  said  of  the  bill  was,  that  it 
was  unnecessary.  All  knew,  that  if  any 
attempU  had  been  made  to  seduce  the  sol- 
diery, they  had  failed.  The  present  men- 
would  throw  a  slur  upon  them ;  for  it  would 
make  it  appear,  t|iat  they  were  so  liable 
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to  be  seduced,  that  it  was  necessary  thai 
a  litUe  flirting  with  them  should  be 
made  punishable  by  law.  He  approved  of 
the  measure  which  applied  to  the  safety 
of  the  Prince  Regent :  but  with  respect  to 
the  others,  he  lamented  that  we  should 
think  and  act  so  differently  from  our  an- 
cestors. 

Lord  OsiuUian  instanced  the  case  of  a 
person  who  had  been  committed  upon  a 
charse  of  attacking  the  Regent  on  his  re- 
tumrrom  opening  parliamenti although  no 
proof  was  exhibitea  of  his  having  thrown 
the  stone,  and  this  person  was  subsequent- 
ly exonerated  from  any  participation  in 
such  attack  by  the  evidence  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses examined.  The  law  did  not  re- 
Suire  to  be  drawn  tighter.  He  was  afraid 
tiere  were  already  top  many  temptations 
to  prefer  accusations  of  this  and  other  de- 
scriptions. 

Sir  C.  Heaihcaie  thought  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  was  cSculated  to  im- 
press on  the  public  the  idea  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  large  body  of  forces  in  time  of 
peace.  He  objected  to  large  standing  ar- 
mies as  unconstitutional,  and  wished  that 
more  confidence  were  placed  in  the  civil 
power.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  any 
serious  disturbance  was  to  beapprehendea 
for  he  was  perfectly  certain  thatevery  roan 
in  the  country  who  had  any  thing  to  lose, 
was  attached  to  his  majesty's  government. 
Of  the  four  bills,  the  only  one  which  he 
could  support  was  that  for  the  better  pro- 
tection or  the  person  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent* 
The  Report  was  agreed  to. 

YsoMANRT.]  Mr.  Addingian^  in  pre- 
senUng  returns  of  the  Yeomanry  and  Vo- 
lunteer Cavalry  in  Great  Britam,  said,  be 
should  take  that  opportunity  of  adverting 
to  the  statement  or  an  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Wynn)  the  other  night,  in  which  that  hon. 
gentleman  had  seem^  to  convey  an  imputa- 
tion aj^ainst  that  branch  of  the  government 
to  which  he  belonged,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
perly disposed  to  encourage  the  yeomanry 
of  the  country.  He  was  the  more  sur- 
prised, as  he  and  his  noble  relation  were 
known  to  entertain  the  most  exalted  opi- 
nion of  that  constitutional  description  of 
force;  of  the  seal,  promptness,  alacrity, 
and  public  spirit  witn  which  they  hsd  at- 
tended the  summons  of  the  civil  magis- 
tealesy  and  on  many  occasions  protected 
tbe  peace  of  the  country.  He  had  to  sute 
Aat  since  the  beginning  of  October  every 
aifort  had  been  made  by  the  home  secre- 


tary of  state  to  increase  the  yeomanry  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  where 
the  spirit  of  disturbance  prevailed.  For 
several  months  past  it  had  been  determined 
to  revive  part  of  the  allowances  which 
were  formerly  made  for  that  service.  He 
had  sorely  regretted  their  reduction  at 
the  time  when  public  economy  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  and  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  use  his  best  effi>rts  to  have  them 
restored.  He  was  convinced  that  on  the 
yeomanry,  the  constitutional  force  of  the 
country,  its  tranquillity  mainly  depended. 

Mr.  fVt^nn  said,  he  had  stated,  cer- 
tainly, that  there  was  a  necessity  for  go- 
vernment to  give  more  than  mere  encou- 
ragement to  the  training  of  the  yeomanry 
forces  at  the  present  day,  as  it  must  be 
obvious  that  tne  class  of  society  from 
which  this  force  had  always  been  collect- 
ed, was  now  materially  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  provide  and  equip  themselves, 
as  in  better  times  they  freely  had  done. 
He  then  alluded  to  .the  case  of  a  friend  of 
his  who  had  raised  an  additional  troop  in 
one  of  the  most  disturbed  towns  on  ji  for- 
mer occasion,  and  had  made  an  applica- 
tion to  have  three  years  allowance  m  ad- 
vance, but  had  met  with  a  refusal,  and 
had  consequently  advanced  the  money 
out  of  his  own  pocket*  He  was  persusded 
that  the  influence  of  the  yeomanry  in  re- 
pressing cases  of  popular  disturbance  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  regular 
force.  The  people  would  in  many  instan- 
ces be  deterred  from  violence  by  seeing 
those  arrayed  against  them  to  whom  diey 
were  accustomed  to  look  up  as  their  mas- 
ters. He  was  glad  to  hear  that  there  was 
a  probability  of  the  increase  of  their  al- 
lowances, for  unless  that  were  done  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  m«tn^in 
themselves. 

Mr.  Coke  wished  for  a  constitutional 
description  of  force,  rather  than  for  one 
of  another  deicription.  He  had  for  for^ 
years  uniformly  maintained  those  prina* 
pies  which  he  should  continue  to  maintain 
to  his  death,— principles  of  decided  hosti- 
lity to  those  on  whicn  for  that  period  the 
government  of  the  country  bad  been  con- 
ducted. He  very  much  feared  that  there 
existed  a  disposition  and  a  settled  inten- 
tion to  produce  a  state  of  things  in  Eng- 
land nothing  short  of  despotism;  and  he 
was  anxious  to  put  the  House  on  its  guard 
on  the  subject.  He  uttered  this  as  his 
unbiassed  opinion.  He  had  nothing  to 
aek  either  or  one  side  of  the  House  or  of 
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the  other.  He  spoke  merely  as  an  honest 
man  representing  a  great  and  important 
county  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Pbtitioks  against  the  Suspxksiok 
or  THS  Habeas- Corpus  act.]  Sir 
James  Shan  said,  a  petition  had  been  put 
into  his  hands,  which  had  been  agreed  to 
at  a  meeting  of  the  livery  of  London 
that  day  assembled  in  Common  Hall.  He 
had  been  prevented  from  attending  the 
meeting,  but  he  understood  that  it  had 
been  very  numerous,  and  that  the  petition 
had  been  agreed  to  unanimously.  The 
petition  was  couched  in  decent  and  re- 
spectful language ;  the  prayer  of  it  was, 
tnat  the  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act  should  not  pass  into  a  law* 
With  respect  to  the  other  measures  be^ 
ibre  die  House,  he  thought  that  circum- 
stances rendered  them  necessary ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  he  considered  that  it  was 
uncalled  for  by  the  necessiti^  of  the  case. 
He  then  moved  that  the  petition  be 
brought  up« 

Mr>  Calvert  could  not  help  eongratu-' 
latinff  his  brother  liverymen  that  they 
had  round  at  last  another  representative 
to  eouMade  in  opinion  with  them,  and  to 
do  jostioe  to  such  petitions  as  they  might 
thiK  proper  to  present  to  the  Houee. 
He  had  not  been  at  the  present  meetmg, 
hot  be  agreed  with  them  in  thinking  that 
the  present  measure  was  altogether  un- 
calM  for,  and  that  the  House,  in  de» 
prifing  the  people  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  were  aeitber  warranted  by  any 
thing  contained  Jn  the 'report,  nor  by 
any  thing  that  had  fallen  from  his  majesty  *a 
mmlsters. 

Mr.  Cderqfi  theoght  llhe  speech  of  the 
hon.  bavonetwho  had  nresented  the  peti* 
tion,  most  valuable.  That  hon.  baronet 
had  seen  the  terrible  mob  which  had  been 
tlw  occasion  of  the  suspension  bill:  he 
hod  been  one  of  those  by  whom  that  mdb 
had  been  dispersed,  and  if  the  best  evi- 
dence had  been  wanted  befo/e  the  secret 
Gonmiittee,  none  could  have  been  better 
dian  that  of  the  worthy  fMerman.  It  waa 
BOW  the  only  one  before  the  House.  He 
congratulated  the  city  of  London  on  the 
circumstance,  that  one  of  their  represent 
tatives,  after  seeing  ail  these  mighty  un- 
dertakings, which  were  to  end  in  the  seia* 
ing  of  the  Tower,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  bridees  and  barraoks,  and  afler  ta- 
king soeh  a  prominent  part  in  the  crush- 
ing then,  came  Ibrward  and  boretesti- 
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mony  to  the  insignificance  of  these  nnder- 
takings.  It  was  not  on  such  grounds  aa 
had  yet  been  laid  before  the  House,  that 
the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  th<d 
sheet-anchor  of  our  constitution,  ought 
to  be  suspended. 

Mr.  F.  Afoor^  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  acquisition  of  evidence  which  su^ 
perseded  all  the  evidence  hitherto  given. 
If  hon.  gentlemen  would  abide  by  their 
own  senses^  and  not  by  the  ill-fangled  re<* 
port  of  the  secret  committee,  they  would 
come  to  the  conclosion  that  that  report 
was  a  libel  on  the  country,  and  an  attempt 
to  impose  evidence  upon  them.  He  wished 
that  e^try  member  should  be  called  upon 
in  his  place  to  declare  what  was  the  state 
of  the  part  of  the  eountry  which  he  reprtf* 
sented.  if  this  were  not  done,  the  ooun* 
try  was  condemned  unheard.  If  llie  House 
did  its  duty  by  its  constituents^  it  would 
set  aside  the  report.  Most  of  the  petitiona 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
which  the  people  had  been  depriv^,  bol 
instead  of  doing  that,  the  House  proceed* 
ed,  as  of^  as  it  met,  to  deprive  them 
of  other  rights*  The  eonstitiition  rested 
on  two  great  pillars;  property  and  Kberty. 
The  whole  property  of  the  country  wag 
now  gone.  It  had  been  taken  in  taxea 
and  wasted  in  wars,  for  the  neferious  pur- 
pose of  preventing  reform.  Now  that  the 
ministers  had  olHained  sU  they  could  ill 
point  of  money,  they  wished!  to  take  away 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  It  wa»a  foul 
coospiraey  against  the  people  and  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  despotism* 
The  questiow  was,  v^hether  SagiiaiMien 
were  to  remain  free,  or  to  become  a  nation 
of  slavesk 

Sir  Smnuel  RomUly  tdokthis  opportumf  y, 
while  they  wtsre  deliberatiM  on  a  motion 
fbr  bringing  up  a  petitioii  from  the  livery 
of  Loadow,  to  beg  the  House  would  take 
into  its  oonsideration  how  very  large  a 
number  of  the  sufajeels  of  thia  country 
Could  not  expreM  ibeir  seatimems  on  the 
snbject  of  this  measure,  and  that  those  who 
could  not  possibly  come  to  the  bar  of  the 
Hoase  were  pveeisely  lihose  wh<^  ^>uld  be 
most  affected  by  chemeasare.  If  by  theses- 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpua  act  the  peo** 
pie  of  England  wmM  be  plaeed  in  a  miser- 
able coBoition,  the  people  of  ScotTami 
would  be  placed  in  a  far  ^se  miaerah 
Ue  condition.  He  did  net  kifow  that 
there  was;  any  dMerenee  between  the  pev* 
pie  of  the  two  countries  sS  he  saw  the 
clause  of  the  act  which  related  to  Scotland. 
There  was  ao  diftrenee  betapeen  the  i«h» 
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countries  in  the  act  of  1794»  though  at 
that  time  the  situation  of  Scotland  was 
such  as  to  give  rise  to  great  alarm,  and  a 
convention  wus  actually  held  in  Edinburgh. 
%iQ  doubted  whether  any  persons  but  the 
)aw  officers  of  the  C  rown  knew  what  would 
be  the  situation  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
under  this  Inll.     The  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  was,  that  any  person  com- 
mitted by  a  warrant,  signed  by  any  of  his 
majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  or  by  six 
privy  counsellors,  for  high  treason,  suspi- 
cion of  high  treason,  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices, could  not  be  bailed  or  brought  to 
.trial  without  the  consent  of  six  privy  coun- 
sellors, until  the   1st  of  July  1817.     This 
was  certainly  a  violent  encroachment   on 
.the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  still  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom,  there  never  was  so 
wild  an  idea  entertained  as  that  the  power 
of  commitment  under  the  act  should  be 
.confided  to  any  magistrate.     But  the  situa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Scotland  under  this  act 
,was  this,  that  not  only  on  the  warrant  of  a 
secretary  of  state  or  six  privy  counsellors, 
but  on  the  warrant  of  any  subordinate  ma- 
gistrate, any  sheriff  substitute,  or  any  jus- 
lice  of  peace,  could  persons  be  committed 
OQ  charges  of  high  treason,  suspicion  of 
treason,  or  treasonable  practices,  but  all 
judges  were  prohibited  from  holding  them 
to  bail  or  trying  them,  until  they  could  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  six  privy  counselfors. 
With   the  permission  of  the  House    he 
would  read  the  clause  of  the  bill  relating 
to  Scotland — «  And  be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  act 
made  in  Scotland  in  the  year  of  our  lord* 
1701,   intituled,  *  An    act  for  preventing 
wrongous  imprisonment,  and  against  un- 
.due  delays  in   trials— (the  great  Habeas 
Corpus  act  of  Scotland  passed  in  the  reign 
.of  ktng  William) — in  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  construed  to  relate  to  the  cases  of 
treason  and  suspicion  of  treason,  be  sus- 
pended until  the  first  day  of  July,  1817, 
and  that  until  the  first  day  of  July,  18l7, 
no  judge,  justice  of  peace,  or  other  officer 
of  the  law,  in  Scotland,  shall  liberate,  try, 
or  admit  to  bail,  any  person  or  persons, 
that  is,  are,  or  shall  be  in  prison  within 
Scotland  for  such  causes  as  aforesaid,  with- 
out order  from  his  said  majesty's   privy 
council,  signed  by  six  of  the  said  privy 
council."     So  that  any  man   who  stood 
committed  by  any  infurtor  magistrate,  any 
sheriff  substitute  for  instance,  mi^ht  be 
kept  in   prison  under  such  commitment, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  without 
.the  consent  of  six  privy  couQseliors.    He 
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really  did  not  believe,  that  the  members 
from  that  part  of  the  country  were  aware 
how  the  liberties  of  Scotland  were  disposed 
of  under  this  bill.  The  noble  lord  ( Castle- 
reagh)had  told  them  the  other  day,  that 
they  need  not  be  afraid,  they  knew  into 
what  hands  this  power  was  to  be  com- 
mitted ;  but  he  did  not  then  tell  them  that 
this  power  was  also  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned  lord  opposite,  for  whom 
had  the  greatest  respect,  though  the 
learned  lord  had  not  y^t  been  in  such  a 
public  situation,  as  to  anord  him  any  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  whether  he  could  Safely 
place  the  liberties  of  all  Scotland  in  his 
nands.  But  under  this  bill,  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  not  only 
placed  in  his  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of 
all  magistrates,  of  persons  who  were  not 
responsible,  like  cabinet  ministers,  mea 
who  had  the  eyes  of  the  public  on  thcm^ 
but  obscure  magistrates.  This  was  put- 
finff  the  whole  of  (he  people  of  Scotland^ 
and  more  especially  the  lower  ranks,  in  a 
situation  in  which  their  liberties  must.be 
taken  away  without  remedy.  How  could 
any  obscure  individual,  in  that  remote  part 
of  the  empire,  possibly  have  such  interest 
with  six  privy  counsellors,  as  to  obtain  an 
order  to  be  brought  to  trial  ?  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  even  his 
majesty's  law  officers,  were  aware  of  the  si- 
tuation of  the  people  of  Scotland  under 
this  bill,  or  that  the  members  for  Scotland 
knew  of  it.  He  was  happy  to  have  had  it 
in  his  power  to  make  this  statement  in 
presence  of  the  first  law  officer  of  Scot* 
land,  that  if  he  had  fallen  into  any  mistake 
on  this  subject  it  might  be  immediately 
corrected. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor^  after  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  by  his  learned  friend, 
a  statement  of  the  correctness  of  which  he 
was  convinced,  from  its  not  having  been 
disputed  by  the  learned  lord  opposite,  put 
it  to  the  House— if  they  were  resolved  that 
this  bill  should  pass  into  a  law — whether 
they  would  allow  it  to  pass  with  this  ble- 
mish I 

Sir  5.  RomiUy  rose  to  state,  that  though 
the  same  clause  was  not  in  the  act  of  1794, 
he  was  aware  that  it  was  in  the  act  of  1798. 
The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  said,  he 
knew  that  it  was  competent  to^ny  member 
to  make  observations  on  the  subject  of  pe- 
titions presented  to  the  House,  but  he  was 
not  aware  that  any  member  was  at  liberty, 
in  a  discussion  on  the  motion  for  bringing 
up  a  petition,  to  make  observations  on  a 
clause  in  a  bill  which  was  not  then  under 
(SE) 
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the  consideration  of  the  House.  When  that 
bill  came  properly  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House^  he  should  be  ready  to  answer 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Brouqham  agreed  with  the  learned 
lord  that  it  was  eompetent'  to  any  hon. 
member  to  make  observations  on  the  ques- 
tion for  bringing  up  a  petition,  and  the 
House  did  not  want  such  high  authority  to 
convince  them  of  their  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  right.    If  they  doubted  it,  how- 
ever, they  now  had  it  from  high  authority. 
They  had  it  from  the  highest  law  authority 
ef  Scotland,   the  learned  lord  opposite, 
newly  imported  into  the  House  from  that 
country,  that  it  was  competent  to  every 
Hietnber  to  make  observations  on  the  ques- 
tion for  bringing  up  a  petition.    He  wished 
the  learned  lord  to  know,  that  this  was  a 
slight  with  which  the  greater  part  of  mem- 
bers of  this  part  of  the  country  had  long 
been  acquainted.    He  wished  him  to  know, 
^t  it  was  to  this  right  they  were  indebted 
for  some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges 
that  ever  were  wrung  from  a  reluctant  go- 
vernment ;  and  he  trusted  that  this  right 
would  still  enable  thens,  acted  on  with 
proper  spirit,  to  defend  (he  liberties  of 
the  people  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  enemies  of  these  liberties.    J^ut  this 
was  the  first  time  that  he  understood  that 
if  was  not  competent  to  any  member  to 
ask  such  explanation  on  the  subject  of  a 
clause  in  a  bill  which  would  shortly  after- 
wards be  discussed  for  the  last  time  in  the 
House,  as,  if  obtained,  would  enable  the 
House  to  come  properly  prepared  to  that 
discussion,  and  to  ask  that  explanation 
from  the  person  who  must  be  supposed 
best  able  to  give  it.    He  rather  thought 
the  reason  why  the  learned  lord  did  not 
meet  the  statement  of  bis  learned  friend 
with  any  explanation,  was,  that  be  had  no 
explanation  to  give. 

The  Attorney^General  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  not  correctly  heard  what  fell  from 
the  learned  lord.  He  merely  stated  that  he 
would  give  the  necessary  mformation  to 
the  House  at  a  more  convenient  season. 
The  best  reason  why  such  statements 
should  not,  be  brought  forward,  except 
when  the  subject  to  which  they  referred 
was  properly  before  the  House,  was,  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  to  give 
the  proper  information  could  not  be  sup- 
posed in  his  place  to  eive  such  information. 
He  knew  that  when  the  subject  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  tb«  AUte- 
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ment  of  the  hon.  and  kamed  gentlediaii 
could  be  satisfactorily  answered, 

Mr.  Madocks hoped  asapetition  was  now 
presented  from  the  city  of  London  against 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
that  time  would  be  given  for  his  constitu- 
ents  to  send  a  petition  from  Boston.  He 
hoped  time  would  be  given  for  the  whol^ 
country  to  petition.  He  hoped  the  Hooa^ 
would  interpose  to  compel  ministers  to 
postpone  the  third  reading  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  to  allow  a  fuller  attendance  of 
members,  and  to  afford  the  other  half  oF 
the  House,  now  absent,  most  of  them  pro* 
bably  in  the  country,  to  attend  in  their 
places,  and  report  on  the  several  districts 
they  reside  in  or  represent,  as  to  the  actud 
condition  of  the  people.  Would  the 
House  suffer  the  measure  to  be  predp^ 
tated  in  this  manner  ?  Would  they  allow 
the  people  to  petition  on  a  turnpike  road 
that  leads  to  the  county  town,  and  prohi- 
bit them  from  petitioning  on  a  measure 
that  leads  to  the  county  gaol,  and  that  too 
on  suspicion.  And  where  was  the  road 
by  which  they  were  to  return  ?  Not  through 
the  avenues  of  justice,  for  they  were  clos^, 
and  the  trial  by  jury  denied  them.  And 
when  ?  Who  could  predict  the  duration  of 
their  durance?  Who  could  foresee  the 
numberless  pretences  which  the  ingenuity 
of  tottering  power  might  invent  for  its  con- 
tinuance I  The  descent  to  the  dungeons  in 
the  Tower  was  easy  and  certain ;  the  re- 
turn difficult  and  uncertain — 

*  Facilis  descensus  avemi, 
Sed  revocare  gradum  sUperasque  evadere  ad 

aurus. 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 

The  Lord  Advocate  asked  sir  Samuel 
Komilly,  if  he  had  not  said  the  clause 
objected  to  was  not  in  the  act  of  1794  ? 

Sir  S.  liomilty  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  Chaneellar  of  the  Exchequer  said^ 
before  the  House  proceeded  further,  he 
would  read  a  clause  in  the  act  of  1794. 
[Here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  read  e 
clause,  which  was  worded  Hke  the  clause ift 
the  present  bill.]  He  did  not  see  how  hia 
hon.  and  learned  friend  could  by  any  sub- 
tlety establish  a  dtffiercnce  between  the 
two  clauses  of  the  act  of  1794  and  the 
present  bill. 

Sir  S.  Homilly  disclaimed  all  preten- 
sions to  subtlety.  When  he  made  the 
statement  he  had  expressly  stated,  that  if 
he  was  wronff  he  should  be  happy  to  be 
corrected.  He  had  looked  over  the  bill 
of  1794  too  hastily.    However,  the  qucs* 
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tioH  for  this  Hoiite  was  not  whether  the 
dauso  was  ever  before  in  the  act,  but  whe- 
ther they  were  to  lay  the  people  of  Scot- 
land  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  learned 
^ord  and  any  magistrate  in  the  country, 
{Udd  upon  that  subject  the  learned  lord 
had,  as  yet  thought  proper  to  give  no  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Pamonby  asked*  what  it  signified 
whether  such  a  clause  was  in  the  acts  of 
1794  and  1798  or  not  ?  He  would  ask  too 
those  around  the  learned  lord,  whether 
ihey  understood  the  clause  ^  Would  any 
of  them  get  up  and  explain  it  to  the 
^ouse  j  Would  they  tell  the  House  and 
tfie  country,  what  they  certainly  had  not 
understood,  that  by  tnis  measure  they 
)¥Oul4  place  the  liberties  of  Scotland  at 
the  mercy  of  the  lord  advocatei  and  every 
jnferi9r  mi^gistrate  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Baiiurii  said,  that  whatever  might 
)ie  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  clausei 
tfiere  was  no  one  at  present  to  answer  for 
ihem,  as  it  had  stood  in  other  bills  which 
bad  passed  the  scrutiny  of  as  great  acute- 
iiess  and  talents  as  the  House  could  now 
boast.  . 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
^ble. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
•another  proof  of  thecreat  advantage  which 
iprould  result  from  allowing  the  people  of 
ihis  country  time  to  express  their  senti- 
ments on  the  important  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House.  Although  one  half-day 
only  had  been  allowed  to, the  inhabitants  of 
]Liverpool,  tbev  had  tent  up  the  petition 
which  he  now  held  in  his  hand,  couched  in 
respectful  language,  praying  the  House 
not  to  pass  the  Habeas  Corpus  suspension 
bill  into  a  law.  When  he  looked  to  the 
names  he  found  among  them  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  wealthy,  respectable,  and 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  he  would  refer 
to  the  right  bon.  gentleman  opposite,  the 
snember  for  that  town.  The  petitioners 
aaid  they  did  not  venture  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  allegations  in 
4he  report  of  the  secret  committee,  but 
they  ventured  to  express  a  strong  appre- 
hension that  whatever  foundation  there 
might  be  for  the  charges  in  the  report, 
there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  would  bring  into  activity  designing 
and  mischievous  men,  who,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  against  any  body,  would  in- 
•inuftta  matters  of  accusation  against  their 
neighbours  for  the  purpose  of  involving 
<hem  in  trouble. 


Mr.  Cote  said,  he  took  that  opportunity 
to  state  a  fact,  which  still  further  invali- 
dated the  report  which  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  House  fraro  the  secret  commit- 
tee. He  submitted  to  the  House  whether 
the  authority  of  that  report  was  not 
weakened  day  by  day ;  and  even  by  the 
statement  of  the  lord  advocate  respecting 
the  arrests  in  Scotland,  which  proved  the 
efficacy  of  the  existing  law.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  residing  at  Norwich,  who  was 
a  member  ofthesocieties  which  had  been  as- 
persed in  the  report,  called  Union  Societies. 
Thisgentleman,  Mr.  £dward  Taylor  was  a 
member  of  the  Norwich  Union  Society. 
Hisletter  heshould  read  to  the  House.  [IVlr. 
Coke  then  read  the  letter,  which  stated, 
that  the  writer  had  seen  in  the  report  of 
the  secret  committee  in  the  newspapers, 
the  Union  Society  of  Norwich,  in  commoa 
with  other  Societies  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, charged  with  taking  secret  oaths; 
with  being  affiliated  with  other  societies, 
and  holdmg  midnight  orgies,  in  which  the 
scriptures  were  ridiculed,  and  plots  discus- 
sed for  overturning  the  government  of  the 
country.  Haying  b(een  a  member  of  that 
society  from  its  ^rst  formation,  he  was  able 
to  give,  from  his  own  knowledge,  an  un- 
qualified denial  of  every  part  of  that  ac- 
cusation. The  sole  object  of  the  society 
was  parliamentary  reform,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  which  he  had,  from  his  first  being 
able  to  form  an  opinion,  been  convinced : 
and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  which,  by  all 
lawful  means,  be  felt  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  him.  The  Society  never  held  cor- 
respondence with  any  other  society.  It 
neither  desired  nor  courted  secrecy,  but 
had  printed  and  published  the  declaration 
of  its  sentiments.  It  had  no  oaths  of  any 
kind :  it  had  brought  no  arms,  nor  had 
ever  intended  to  use  any  weapons  but 
truth  and  reason  ;  whatever  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  of  the  members  were* 
they  were  never  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion—much less  was  religion  scoffed  at 
or  ridiculed.  He  therefore  imagined  that 
the  report  roust  have  been  founded  upon 
evidence  suspicious,  because,  as  far  as 
regarded  Norwich,  it  was  utterly  unfound- 
ed. He  therefore  hoped  it  would  not  be 
oiade  the  ground  of  subjecting  every  Eng- 
lishman to  the  danger  ofaBastile;  and 
he  was  ready  to  give  proof  of  his  asser- 
tions either  to  any  member  of  the  admi- 
nistration, or  to  Mr.  Coke  if  he  required 
it].  The  hon.  member  then  observed, 
Uiat  it  was  certainly  surprising  that  the 
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(Committee  had  proceeded  upon  eTidenc^  |  though  at  that  meetin?,  as  before  the 
which  had  turned  out  to  be  so  erroneous.  I  august  assembly  which  he  then  addressed^ 
As  to  the  character  of  the  gentleman  who  I  he  was  ready  to  state  -that  universal  suff- 
eave  the  information,  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  rage  and  annual  parliaments  formed  no 
W.  Smith),  and  the  other  member  for  t  part  of  his  creed,  he  was  not  in  anyfearof 
Norwich,  if  he  had  been  present,  would  be  i  losing  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Nor- 
ready  to  giv^  the  most  satisfactory  testi-  wich  on  that  account, 
mony.  Mr.  Bat  hurst  observed,  that  the  report 

Mr.  WiUiam  Smith  rose  exactly  to  the  '  before  the  House  could  by  no  possibility 
^amc  point  as  that  to  which  his  hon.  friend  '  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  Norwich 
had  spojcen.  To  the  character  of  the  i  Union  Society,  neither  did  he  think  that 
gentleman  whom  his  hon.  friend  had  re-  a  candid  perusal  of  the  report  ot  the  other 
ferred  to  he  could  bear  testimony,  but  he  J  House  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
wished  his  hon.  colleague  had  been  present,  { this  society  was  implicated  in  the  improper 


who  though  he  differed  from  him  m  poli- 
tical opinions^  would  speak  equally  favour- 
able or  the  character  of  Mr.  Taylor.  He 
felt  it  necessary  to  say,  that  when  he  saw 
the  report  (which  was  that  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  other  House,  which  alone  re- 
ferred to  Union  Clubs)  he  had  never  ima- 
gined that  tbe  accusation  against  these  so- 
cieties could  at  all  refer  to  that  at  Nor- 
wich. Being  in  the  habit  of  communicat- 
ing continually  with  the  citizens  of  Nor- 
wich of  all  descriptions,  as  well  those  who 
agreed  with  him  in  political  opinions  as 
those  who  were  of  a  very  different  persua- 
sion, he  could  say  that  he  never  heard  one 
Imputation  on  the  motives  or  conduct  of 
that  society,  even  from  those  who  were 
not  at  all  friendly  to  its  objects.  As  to 
the  individual  whose  letter  had  been  read, 
there  could  not  be  a  man  of  greater  res- 
pectability, or  less  likely  to  be  concerned 
in  any  improper  practices.  The  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  that  individual 
differed  from  that  which  his  hon.  friend 
had  read,  in  a  postscript,  which  stated  that 
the  declaration  of  the  Union  Society  was 
inclosed  to  him,  which  declaration  the 
writer  had  thought  of  sending  to  lord  Sid- 
mouth.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Norwich  for 
the  purpose  of  obtainmg  parliamentary  re- 
form, at  which  he  (Mr.  S)  had  been  pre- 
sent, he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  in  full  hall,  that  it  was  of  no  im- 
portance what  reform  took  place  in  parlia- 
menti  unless  the  electors  reformed  them- 
selves: and  that  any  man  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  influenced  in  his  vo(e  by  any 
private  consideration,  was  not  entitled  to 
petition  for  parliamentary  reform.  It  was 
obvious  that  men  who  received  favourably 
such  a  declaration,  were  not  of  those  wild 
and  intemperate  persons  who  were  unfit  to 
judge  on  any  political  question.  That 
meeting  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  showed 
no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  peace 
gt  the  city  or  the  country  at  large  \  and  . 


practices.  The  declaration  of  the  Nor- 
wich society  had  been  before  the  commit- 
tee of  that  House,  and  it  was  not  thought 
that  it  would  justify  any  allusion  to  it  in 
the  report — that  declaration  was  in  favour 
of  annual  parliaihents  and  universal  sufl^ 
rage.  If  it  found  its  way  into  the  report 
of  the  other  House,  it  was  coupled  with 
other  societies,  but  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  mischievous  designs  alluded 
to  were  to  be  attributed  to  every  one  of 
tho^e  societies,  much  less  to  every  member 
ofthcm.  ■  • 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  that  as  he  had  re- 
ccntlv  come  into  the  House,  a  letter  had 
been  put  into  his  hand  bv  his  hon.  col- 
league from  a  respectable  gentleman  of 
Norwich.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  If  it  related  to 
the  Union  Club,  he  could  say  he  knew  no- 
thing of  it.  If  to  the  writer  of  that  letter^ 
Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  he  knew  him  to  be 
a  man  of  considerable  respectability,  a 
person  for  whom,  (though  he  differed 
from  him  in  political  questions)  he  had  the 
greatest  respect,  and  who  he  was  convinc- 
ed would  never  be  connected  with  any 
club  or  society  whatever,  which  had  for 
its  object  to  subvert  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  the  facts  which  were 
continually  coming  out  proved  the  use  of 
having  the  report  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  other  House  and  the  necessity 
of  some  delay  to  examine  the  foundatiof^ 
of  those  reports.  That  evening,  for  the 
second  time,  it  had  been  proved,  that  the 
Lords  committee  had  been  mistaken  tn 
matters  of  fact.  Tlie  Lords  committee 
had  proceeded  upon  the  same  evidence  as 
the  Commons,  but  had  drawn  different 
conclusions  from  it.  It  was  very  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  in  what  the  Lords  had 
been  mistaken,  for  as  two  mistakes  had 
already  been  discovered  it  was  possible 
they  might  find  out  ten  more.  It  appeared, 
from  what  had  been  said  that  night,  that 
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the  Conmons  committee  had  before  it 
the  declRraticn  of  the  Norwich  Bociety, 
but  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion  It.  There  was  only  this  same  decla- 
ration before  the  Lords  committee*  end 
yet  on  that  slight  foundation  they  had 
thought  fit  to  iihpute  to  the  society  prac- 
tices leading'to  retolution.  Now,  if  they 
were  to  su^r  these  unfounded  assertions 
to  pass  without  inquiry,  there  was  an  end 
of  security  for  the  character  of  any  roan, 
howeirer  innocent ;  and,  what  was  more, 
there  was  an  end  of  all  respect  for  that 
House  in  the  country,  if  they  could  con- 
sent to  pass  a  law  founded  in  great  part  on 
such  mis-statements. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  spoke  shortly  in 
the  highest  terms,  as  to  the  respectability 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  gentleman  from 
whom  the  4etter  came,  which  bad  been 
read  to  the  House. 

Mr.  John  Smith  considered  it  very  im- 
proper-tiot  to  givethe  people  time  to  con- 
tradict the  imputations  that '  had  been 
flung  on  them  in  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  which  he  denied  was  founded 
on  fiicts.  •  The  report  began  with  an  allu- 
sion to  tt  society  called  the  Spenceans, 
which,  it  said,  had  openly  existed.  Now,  he 
was  member  of  a  committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  distresses  in  Spital-fidds,  where 
he  bad  found  an  excess  of  misery,  that 
would  have  induced  compassion,  even  to 
the  errors  of  the  sufferers ;  but  although 
fae  had  gone  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  room  to  room,  he  could  not,  in  all 
bis  visits,  discover  any  traces  of  its  exist- 
ence. And  after  all  that  had  been  said 
tipon  the  subject,  both  in  the  report  and 
in  the  newspapers,  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  entire  Spencean  society  to  be 
what  was  vulgarly  called  a  humbug.  It 
was  indeed  very  possible  that  many  per- 
sons in  the  country  might  entertain  wild 
and  chimerical  doctrines,  but  the  report 
applied  this  character  to  the  whole  coun- 
trv.  With  respect  to  the  riots  on  the  2nd 
of  December,  lie  allowed  that  he  had  felt 
a  considerable  alarm  on  that  occasion,  but 
the  whole  proceeding  could  not  justify  the 
application  to  it  of  the  term  insurrection. 
An  insurrection  at  12  o'clock,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  and  in  the  city  of  London  I 
If,  indeed,  it  had  burst  out  at  12  at  night, 
or  even  at  five  in  the  evening,  it  might 
have  been  so  designated,  but  all  he  could 
say  was,  to  express  a  hope  that  proper  pre- 
cautions would  be  taken  against  the  re- 
currence of  such  excesses,  but  by  other 
aeans  than  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 


Corpus  act.  If  this  iuspension  were  put  itf 
force  in  the  east  end  of  the  town,  in  Spitid- 
fields,  it  might  be  almost  considered  as  a 
blessing,  for  there  were  thousands  of  per« 
sons  there  ^lio  would  gladly  barter  their  li- 
berty for  food  and  clothing.  As  to  the  im- 
putation of  irreligion,  he  thought  it  a  gross 
libel  on  the  people  of  England,  though 
there  might  be  some  individuals  who  were 
tainted  with  improper  principles,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  more  religious  than 
before  the  revolution.  He  could  answer 
for  this  in  the  district  with  which  he  was 
connected.  He  thought  it  also  threw  a 
discredit  on  the  report,  that  it  did  not 
allude  to  the  Luddites  who  had  very 
recently  committed  outrageous  breaches  of 
the  peace.  The  hon.  member  stated,  that 
a  short  time  since  he  had  been  in  France^ 
when,  in  the  pride  of  English  liberty,  he 
had,  in  the  presence  of  a  Frenchman,  cen- 
sured the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment 
in  that  country;  but  the  F^enchmaa 
taunted  him  with  the  frequent  suspensions 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  said,  that 
all  the  boast  of  English  freedom  was  a 
mockery,  as  it  might  be  at  any  moment 
suspended  at  the  desire  of  the  ministry. 
This  the  hon.  member  denied,  saying  that 
no  minister  would  dare  propose  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  un- 
less the  cause  was  manifest  to  the  whole 
nation,  and  approved  by  the  majoritv 
of  the  people.  <<  I  now,  **  said  Mr.  Smith 
<'  blush  to  find  that  the  Frenchman  judged 
more  correctly  than  I  did  of  the  presump- 
tion of  an  English  minister,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  an  English  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

Mr.  Long  WeUesley  said,  he  diflered  ma- 
terially from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  as  to  what  was  the  general  opinion  in 
the  country  concerning  the  bill  before  the 
House,  for  he  believed  that  the  public  opi- 
nion was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
That  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Spital*fields  *he  had 
found  no  Spenceans;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  none  of  those  who  professed  the 
Spencean  principles  would  be  willing  to 
avow  them,  so  that  there  was  no  good  ar- 
gument to  be  deduced  from  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's inquiries  as  to  that  point. 

Lord  Cochrane  said  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Chapman,  a  member  of  a 
club  for  parliamentary  reform,  at  Lough- 
borough, denying  all  the  charges  against 
those  societies  in  the  reports  of  the  secret 
committees.»»He  took  that  occasion  to  ask 
the  lord  ^voeate,  whether  it  was  true 
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that  Ihft  persons  arreitoi  ia  Scotkuid  were 
ef  UieiwFesl  orders  with  the  ezoepttoa  of 
%  ftnhoelipmtfer  and  lawjrer'a  clerk  i  It  was 
saiiL  that  it  was  a  meeting  of  poor  persons 
tsk  obtaiii  SMoe  parochial  relief.  He  was 
conGnQedin  the  belief  that  it  was  so,  by  a 
lettet  from  Glasgow,  dated  so  far  back  as 
Feb*  8y  in  which  it  was  aaid»  that  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  a 
dignitary  of  the  law,  who  received  a  pen- 
sion from  the  public,  bad  asserted  that 
the  heritors  were  not  bound  to  assist  the 
poor.  The  Sheriff  had  decided,  howenrer, 
m  favour  of  the  people,  but  the  appeal 
was  carried  to  the  court  of  session  to  teach 
thew  patience.  This  letter  was  signed  J. 
N^Atthur,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
geotleman  who  had  transmitted  to  him 
%b9  petition  ^hn  Glasgow. 

Sir  JP,  Burdett  presented  a  petition  from 
the  chairman  of  tbii  Leicester  Hampden 
flub  who  felt  himself  aggrieved,  in  common 
with  many'  other  individuals,  by  the  report 
preseitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament* 
He  wished  to  vindicate  the  club  from  die 
imputations  cast  upon  it,  and  was  ready 
to  prove  at  their  bar,  that  its  meetings 
were  held  for  the  laudable  purpose  only 
pf  seeking  to  obtain  such  a  reformation  of 
(hat  House  as  would  restore  the  people 
to  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

The  petitioas  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
labLs* 

■ 

Ha)3£as  Corpus  Suspension  BihhS] 
On  the  ordsr  of  the  day  for  the  third  DBa«(- 
inffdf  this  Bill, 

Mr.  M,  A.  Taylor  rose  and  iiatd,  he  did 
not  mean  to  trouble  the  House  at  any  great 
length,  but  he  wished  to  have  those  senti- 
meniB  recorded  Which,  for  aseries  of  years, 
he  had  always  expressed  upon  the  subject 
of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
which  would  die  with  him.  Ajb  to  the 
doctrines  professed  by  a  set  of  men  call* 
ing  themselves  Spenceans,  he  felt  no  alarm 
at  them;  they  had  slept  for  twenty  yeacs, 
and  if  now  revived,  he  did  not  think  it 
likely  they  would  have  many  converts.  If 
any  person  imagined  that  there  was  an  in- 
surrection now  upon  the  eve  of  bursting 
forth,  nothing  which  he  could  o&r  would 
be  calculated  to  remove  that  suspicion 
from  their  minds ;  but  with  regard  to  that 
which  took  place  on  the  Snd  December,  it 
had  been  crushed  hy  tlie  existing  laws. 
Thoae  laws  also  had  since  been  found  suf- 
ficient to  put  down  a  conspiracy  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  island,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  a  learned  lofd  upon  a  for- 
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laer  evening.  He  did  not,  therefore,  see 
any  adequate  necessity  for  tlie  present 
measure,  and  without  a  case  of  extreme 
and  positive  danger  no  power  on  earth 
should  induce  hira  to  sanction  a  law  by 
which  any  man  might  be  imprisoned  for 
an  offence  that  in  other  circumstances 
would  not  send  him  to  trial.  He  would 
trust  no  individual  with  such  an  authority 
he  wAuld  not  even  trust  himself.  The 
worst  feature  of  it  was ,  that  it  phw:ed 
every  man's  personal  saf<^ty  within  tho 
reach  of  insidious,  malignant  whisperf 
agamst  his  character.  He  would  put  a 
case  that  happened  to  himself,  and  he 
hoped  he  was  not  suspected  of  treasonable 
intentions.  He  loved  his  country  too  well, 
and  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  in  it.  When 
Mr.  O'Connor  was  forced  to  leave  Ire* 
land  in  consequence  pf  being  a  United 
Irishman,  he  brought  letters  of  introduc* 
tion  to  several  persons  in  this  oQuntry,  and 
among  others,  to. himself  (Mr.  T.)  He 
was  ready  to  declare,  that  while  he  visited 
at  his  house,  there  was  nothing  in  his  con* 
duct  that  would  have  led  him  to  suspect 
he  was  a  United  Irishman.  It  happened, 
however,  that  before  he  was  appnenended, 
he  was  traced  from  his  house  to  several 
places  where  United  Irishmen  assembled. 
Now, suppose  his  (Mr.  T.*s)  character  had 
not  be^  wh^t  it  was,  what  might  have  been 
hisaituatien^  Upon  meresuspicion  he  might 
have  been  torn  from  his  family  and  thrown 
into  prison,  without  th#  mfsns  of  exculpa- 
tion, lyithput  heing  permitted  tf>  tell  how 
he  becamoAcquainted  with  Mr.  O'Connor, 
witiiout  the  power  of  demandmg  his.  trial 
that  b^  might  prove  his  innocence.  A  si- 
milar ocdArenoe  might  happen  to  a  man 
\n  a  lower  situation  of  life,  and  how  was 
he  to  protect  himself  against  its  conse* 
quences.  And  vet  it  was  the  boaat  and 
glory  of  Englishmen,  that  every  persont 
whatever  his  station  in  society,  found 
equal  protection  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
It  was  because  such  evils  j»ight  happen, 
tliat  he  would  never  consent  to  suspend 
the  bulwark  of  British  freedom.  It  the 
lawy  as  it  now  stood,  was  insufficient  to  pu- 
.nish  those  libellers  who  strove  to  under- 
mine the  very  basis  upon  which  the  well- 
being  of  society  rested,  he  would  arm  the 
executive  with  greater  power,  but  he 
would  not  give  it  arbitrary  power.  He  Iiad 
opposed  the  suspension  of  the  Habeaa 
Corpus  in  1794,  and  was  one  of  a  very 
amail  minority ;  because  many  went  over  to 
the  other  aide  of  the  House  at  that  time, 
wboie  namesy  he  beliefed^  migi^t  nosr  be 
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fbiind  upon  tiie  pension  list.  In  17^f  h^ 
reniembered  the  same  question  was  dis- 
cussed m  that  House,  in  the  presence  of 
not  more  than  seventy  members :  such  was 
the  fatal  consequence  of  men's  minds  be- 
coming habituated  to  such  a  proceeding. 
With  respect  to  the  ouestton  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  thougn  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  of  some  persons^ 
▼et  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
he  ivas  s  small  reformer  [a laugh].  Yes, 
a  small  reformer,  for  there  were  several 
things  which  he  wished  to  see  reformed. 
Who  would  say,  for  instance,  that  Scot- 
land ought  not  to  be  diilerently  represent- 
ed. Or  that  some  boroughs  should  not 
be  disfranchised?  Boroughs  which  he 
believed  the  ministers  themselves  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of,  if  they  could.  He  did 
not  desire  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the 
cabinet,  he  never  had  been,  nor  he  sop- 
posed  he  never  should  be,  a  minister ;  but 
'lie  would  rather  live  under  any  tyranny 
than  the  tyranny  of  certain  borough-mon- 
gers. He  did  not  allude  merely  to  those 
who  were  now  in  power ;  if  his  hon.  friends 
on  that  side  of  the  House  were  in  place 
to-morrow,  they  must  submit  to  the  same 
tyranny,  unless  the  constitution  of  that 
House  were  altered.  He  was  of  opinion^ 
however,  that  sooner  or  later  some  species 
of  reform  must  be  carried.  He  might  not 
live  toseeft ;  but  when  any  one  considered 
reform  and  revolution  as  synonimous,  they 
confounded  two  things  that  were  totiJIy 
distinct. 

Mr.  Windham  Quin  did  net  think  the 
active  participation  of  men  ^f  note  in  a  ge- 
neral conspiracy  was  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  great  danger.  The  lower 
classes  were  the  instruments  necessarily 
employed  in  all  insurrectionary  move- 
ments ;  and  if  they  were  divided  into  clubs 
and  societies,  the  work  of  insurrection 
might  easily  be  commenced.  It  was  not 
conclusive  to  say,  that  because  the  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland  had  arrested  some 
individuals,  he  had  therefore  sulfident  le- 
gal powers  to  put  down  the  mischief,  and 
take  into  custody  all  who  might  be  proper 
objects  of  suspicion.  He  had  understood 
the  learned  lord  to  sute,  that  tliere  were 
persons  against  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
proceed,  if  the  law  would  enable  him  to 
do  so.  It  was  useless  to  talk  of  precau- 
tionary measures  afler  the  danger  nad  ac- 
tually arrived ;  the  object  of  the  present 
bill  was  to  guard  against  contingencies, 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  which  had 
already  taken  place.    In  committiog  these 


additional  powers  to  mbiaters,  it  was  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  they  wore  at  all  timea 
responsible  to  parliament  lor  their  exer* 
cise  of  theas. 

Mr.  Ffotkeroe  said,  that  tlioagh  be  wai 
IS  unwilling  as  any  man  to  give  up  what 
was  justly  called  the  jpeat  bulwark  of 
the  constitution,  yet,  from  the  intiomM 
conviction  he  had,  that  io  certain  manu^ 
factoring  districts  the  most  extensive  oom^ 
binations  existed,  for  the  worst  purposea, 
which  were  carried  on  with  a  degree  of 
svatem,  of  method,  and  of  caution,  which 
iheexisting  laws  could  not  reach,  he  should 
support  the  present  measure. 

Mi^  Lgttdiott  said,  that  if  the  questiott 
now  at  issue  were  not  of  the  greatest  m^ 
portance,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  humbleat 
individual  ought  to  be  raised  againat  it,  he 
should  not  have  ventured  to  present  him^ 
self  to  the  notice  of  the  Heuse.  He  wis 
the  more  anxious,  however,  to  clear  him- 
self fVom  the  imputation  that  had  been 
cast  upon  those  who  sat  en  his  side,  thatff 
they  did  not  encourage  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings wkieh  had  taken  place,  they 
at  least  supported  them  by  the  ar^ 
meots  they  md  held,  and  the  vote  which 
they  had  given  on  this  occasion.  [Cries 
of  No,  no!  from  the  Ministerial  ben- 
ches.] He  was  gkid  to  he«r  that  such 
inpataiton  wea  to  be  removed.  This  was 
a  measure  which  could  be  justified  only  by 
the  most  imperious  necessity.  The  noble 
secretary  of  state,  an  one  of  those  insidioiia 
panegyrics  on  the  constitution,  which  ahraya 
pveeSed  or  accompanied  soU^  attackin 
It,  had  eadoavoured  to  convince  the  House 
that  the  country  was  in  the  utmost  danger ; 
but  the  evidence  which  had  been  that  day 
produced  nnist  have  considerablr  shaken 
the  report  of  the  committee.  It  had  been 
said,  that  great  disturbances  existed  in  the 
manufacturing  dktricts;  and  certainly  we 
wanaed  no  report  to  satiify  ourselves  ot* 
that  fact ;  but  the  peace  of  the  nl^trofMilfs 
had  not  been  disturbed  to  the  extent  that 
was  stated.  It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
go  through  the  form  of  a  secret  commit- 
tee ;  but  the  government  must  have  had 
means  enough  before  of  controlling  any 
violent  proceedings.    He  roust  now  in- 

Suire  what  the  officers  of  the  Crown  bad 
one  to  punish  or  prevent  such  persons  as 
had  been  suspected.  They  ought  imme- 
diately to  have  had  recourse  to  constitu- 
tional measures.  Ministers,  however, 
should  have  assembled  parliament  at  an 
earlier  period ;  whereas  tney  had  put  it  off 
till  a  period  unusually  long,  and  had  suf- 
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fered  Ihe  laws  to  lie  dormaDt.    Thus  had 
they  brought  parliament  into  contempt, 
and  the  laws  into  disrepute^    They  wish- 
ed the  nation  to  look  to  government  ra- 
ther than  to  parliament ;  to  despotic  law 
rather  than  to  the  common  law.     How 
had  ministers  met  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
by  adopting  a  system  of  economy  and  re- 
trenchment?    They  had    done   nothing 
that  had  not  been  extorted  from  them ; 
they  had  done  nothing  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
Btressesof  the  people ;  and  what  they  were 
now  about  to  do  was  as  despotic  as  it  was 
cowardly.    Not  a  single  word  had  been 
advanced  in  that  House  io  overcome  the 
force  of  precedent:  unless  they  could  make 
good  the  precedent  of  1794  as  applicable 
to  the  present  times,  their  argument  must 
fall  to  the  ground.    At  that  time  there  was 
this  essential  difference,  that  we  were  at 
war  with  France,  who  might  threaten  us 
•with  invasion,  which,  if  successful,  might 
have  induced  many  persons  here  to  join 
her.    The  only  precedent,  therefore,  which 
they  had  adduced  was  a  mere  phantom. 
He  asserted,  that  the  greatest  abuses  had 
been  committed  respecting  the  alien  act, 
and  that  the  noble  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  had  been  induced,  by 
ialse  evidence,  to  injure  several  miserable 
foreigners  in  this  country.    If,  then,  we 
had  now  a  person  at  the  head  of  the  home 
department  who  had  abused  that  power  to 
his  own  disgrace,  to  the  disgrvce  of  the  of- 
fice which  he  held,  and  of  the  nation,  was 
not  this  an  additional  argument  against  the 
passing  of  this  act,  under  which  men's  pas- 
sions were  more  likely  to  operate  than  their 
judgment?    In  examining  precedents,  he 
would  merely  look  to  the  conduct  of  our 
ancestors ;  and  would  then  ask,  whether 
there  Wias  any  difference  between  the  law 
relative  to  suspected  persons  in  France 
passed  last  year,  and  that  which  we  were 
about  to  adopt.      Circumstances  might 
justify  it  in  that  miserable  country  which 
would  not  justify  it  here.   He  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  himself,   if  he  had  not 
expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  most  im- 
portant occasion.     He  should  not  have 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  House,  or  to 
the  country,  without  saying  a  few  words 
against  an  act  which  he  considered  to  be 
as  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary  as  was 
ever  proposed  by  any  set  of  ministers. 

Mr.  Lamb,  as  a  member  of  the  secret 
committee,  thought  that  whatever  infor- 
mation they  might  have,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  general  situation  of 
the  country  ought  to  have  led  ministers 


to  take  the  coastitutionaT  course  of  calling 
parliament  together  at  an  earlier  periods 
He  thought  they  would  have  done  better 
to  have  followed   the  precedent  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1800,  when  there  was  great  dis^ 
.tress  and  rumours  of  the  same  nature  as 
at  present.    He  caused  parliament  to  be 
assembled  on  the  11th  of  November,  and 
put  these  words  into  his  majesty's  mouth  : 
'*  My  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
my  subjects,  and  the  sense  of  the  difB^ 
culties  with  which  the  poorer  classes  par- 
ticularly have  to  struggle,,  from  the  pr&« 
sent  high  price  of  provisions,  have  induced 
me  to  call  you  together  at  an  earlier  pe-^ 
riod  than  I  had  otherwise  intended.     No 
object  can  be  nearer  my  heart,  than  that 
by  your  care  and  wisdom,  all  such  mea- 
sures may  be  adopted,  as  may,  upon  full 
consideration,  appear  best  calculated  to 
alleviate  this  severe  pressure,  and  to  pre^ 
vent  the  danger  of  its  recurrence."     He 
was  not  a  very  old  person ;     but  it  had 
been  his  lot  to  see  war  upon  war,  revolu- 
tion upon  revolution,   and  change  upon 
change,  and  he  had  observed  that  the  li^ 
berties  of  Europe  came  impaired  out  of 
every  struggle.     It  was  with  pain  that  he 
found  himself  called  on  to  support  the  bill, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
urged  against  it,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
necessary,  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
kingdom*     For  did  not  the  situation  of 
that  country  require  sometliing  of  a  re- 
medial  nature   where    public   meetings 
were  every  day  held,  and  a  military  force 
was  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  public  peace  ?  Au  hon.  baronet  (sir  I^ 
Burdett)  had  adverted  to  the  plan  of  sir 
William  Jones  for  keeping    the   peace. 
Why,  that  was  a  plan  to  be  executed  by 
force  as  well  as  this ;   for  it  was  nothing 
else  than  to  make  the  physical  force  of 
the  governors  equal  to  that  of  the  go- 
verned.   When  the  grievances  were  press- 
ing, and  the  minds  of  the  people  disturbed, 
he  must  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  mi- 
nisters   to  look   at   the  question  in  the 
most  serious  light,  and  to  resort  to  every 
measure   that  might  have  the  effect  of 
tranquillizing   the  public   mind.      What 
benedt,    then,   could   be   bestowed  that 
would  have  this  effect.    The  hon.  barunet 
would  say,  "  call  the  people  together,  and 
grant   them  reform.'*     Would  any  man 
stand  up  and  say  that  parliamentary  re- 
form would  now  satisfy  tlie  people?    It 
was  impossible.     If  he  could  be  shown 
any  measure  that  would  tranquillize  their 
miodS|  he  would  subscribe  to  it.     It  vraa 
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tt  ddosion  to  expect  that  sny  system  of 
eooQomy  could  relieve  the  distress  that 
BOW  existed.      We  could  only  look  for- 
ward to  a  returo  of  the  resources  and 
energies  of  the  country,  which  would  work 
its  own  restoration.    With  respect  to  the 
leporty  which  had  been  so  much  criticised, 
be  thought  those  who  framed  it  were  not 
bound  to  enter  into  a  minute  defence  of 
it;    but  when   they  were  charged   with 
putting  absurdities  into  it,  it  ought  to  be 
Known  on  what  ground  such   a  charge 
rested.     Those  who  undertook  to   state 
evidence,  were  surely  bound  not  to  gar- 
ble it.    Thus,  if  the  facts  about  the  in* 
Mention  of  seizing  the  Bank,  burning  the 
barracks,  and  destroying  the  bridges  had 
been  withheld,  and  it  had  afterwards  been 
found  necessary  to  allude  to  it,  it  might 
have  been  said,  <*  This  is  not  the  plot  of 
the  conspirators ;  you  must  have  made  it, 
or  you  would  have  introduced  it  into  the 
report.*'     But  it  was  not  on  this  part  of 
the  report,  nor  on  any  plot,  or  conspiracy, 
or  design,  that  he  should  found  the  vote 
be  meant  to  give,  but  on  the  general  si- 
tuation of  the  country.    One  gentleman 
defended  the  Hampden,  another  the  Spen- 
cean  Clubs,  and  he  had  no  doubt  tnere 
were    many    well-meaning    men    among 
them— -he  could  not,  however,  blink  the 
fact,  that  n  disposition  generally  prevailed 
among  these  clubs  to  carry  their  designs 
into  effect  by  physical  force.     It  was  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  activity  of  the  de« 
kgates  who  went  from  part  to  part,  dis- 
persing seditious  tracts  an    exciting  dis- 
turbances.    He  believed  that  the  measure 
before  the  House  was  of  the  highest  pos- 
aible  consequence,   to  prevent  and  mti- 
midate  those  persons  from  comip.g   for- 
ward, *o  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
disaffected.     The  ordinary  course  of  the 
law  might  be  sufficient,  if  the  law  were 
auffercd  to  take  its  course;  but  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  stopped  and  arrested,  by 
the  system  of  threats  and  menaces  which 
intimidated  jurors  and  witnesses,   which 
those  persons  knew,   by  former   occur- 
rences, were  not  idle  and  vain,  but  would 
be  carried  into  certain  and  bloody  execu- 
tion.   After  ihe  bill  had  passed,  he  trusted 
we  should  hear  very  little  more  of  treason- 
able practices ;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that 
it  would  tend  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  ana  he  should  be  very 
bappy  to  bear  his  share  of  any  odium  that 
mignt  result  from  it. 

.  ^  Lord  FMesione  could  not  but  express 
bis  astonishment  at  the>  observation  of  the 
(  VOL.  XXXV. ) 


honl  meirtber  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
the  existing  laws  were  not  at  this  moment 
in  full  operation.     He  had  been  in.  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  gentlemen  from 
every  part  of  the  .country :   he  had  seen 
many  of  them  even  that  day ;  and  he  had 
never  yet  heard  of  that  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous state  of  the  country  whfeh  the 
hon.  member  had  described.    If  the  hon. 
member  meant  to  rely  on  this  as  a  reason 
for  supporting  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  why  had  he  not  told  them 
that  in  the  report  of  the  committee  ?   But 
how  was    the   suspension  of  that  great 
bulwark  of  English  liberty  to  remove  thie 
dreadful  difficulty  ?    He  protested  against 
what  the  hon.  member  had  stated  to  be  so 
necessary— the  intimidation  of  the  peo- 
ple.   If  ministers  intended  nothing  more 
than  this,  they  dealt  most  unfairly  with 
the  country.     Why  were  the  whole  people 
of  England  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  the  constitution.      He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  the  secret  reason  for 
bringing  in  the  present  bill.     From  all 
that  he  had  been  able  to  learn  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, the  prisoners  themselves  could  not 
force  on  their  trial  for   two  months  to 
come,  and  therefore  it  was  only  for  tlie 
purpose  of  intimidation  that  ministers  had 
ventured  to  propose  this  measure.     He 
hoped  that  the  House   would  interfere, 
and  prevent  the  passing  of  this  bill  for 
this  very  reason.     He  begged  them  to 
pause,  and  not  to  hurry  on  the  bill  in  thia 
indecent  way,  in  order  that  the  lord  ad- 
vocate might  come  forward  with  some  ex- 
planation, which  he  had  not  yet  done.    It 
was  no  reason,  because  we  had  consented 
to  the  precedent  of  1794,  that  we  were  to 
do  so  in  1817.     As  to  the  efiect  of  re- 
newals of  the  bill,  it  was  pretty  well  ex- 
plained by  his  hon.  friend  near  him,  that 
people  got  so  callous,  and  the  House  be- 
came so  indifferent,  that  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  empty  benches.    He  did  hope 
that  the  House  would  stop  the  progress  of 
the  bill  on  that  ground;  and  on  the  ground, 
that  it  could  not  be  useful  for  two  months 
to  come.    He  had  not  heard  of  any  meet-, 
ing  for  discussing  the  subject  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  at  which  any  disturbance  had 
taken  place.    The  riot  at  Spa-fields  was 
not  occasioned  by   the   meeting   itself, 
though  it  arose  out  of  it.      The  people 
had  not  set  themselves  in  defiance  of  that 
House,  could  it  be  said  that  any  popular 
tumult  had  arisen  respe^sting  parliamen- 
tary reform  ?    He  had  seen  the  people 
going  up  with  petitions  to  the  Prince  Re- 
(3  F)       . 
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geot  to  call  the  parliament  (ogettier ;  but 
roioistera  had  put  off  the  parliaaieDt;  atid 
why  ?  All  they  wanted  was  money.   They 
gave  the  people  no  relief  for  their  dis- 
tressoB;    they  scouted  them;    and  then 
they  brought  forward  their  bill  for  the 
aoBpension  of  the  Habeas    Corpus  act. 
What  was  the  report  of  the  committee  i 
It  was  a  history  of  what  passed  under  the 
eyes  of  his  majesty's    ministers  two  or 
three  months  ago.    Where  was  their  vi- 
gilan^e  to  prevent  the  blowinff  up  of  the 
bridges,  the  taking  of  the  bank  and  of  the 
Tower?   Why  did  they  not  call  parlia- 
ment together  at  that   time,  when  they 
knew  of  the  danger  ?    If  he  mistook  not, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Conning)    was    taking    his   pleasure  in 
France;  and  the  noble  lord  fCastlereagh) 
now  his  noble  friend,  was  maicing  speeches 
at  convivial  nieetines  in  Ireland.     Ano- 
ther noble  lord  (Sidmouth),  it  was  true, 
was  fety  vigilant ;   but  how  bad  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  been  induced  to  rely  on 
bim  ^   He  remembered  the  time  when  he 
did  net  treat  bis  worthy  colleagues,  now 
lus  friends,  with  so  much  confidence ;  and 
thought  that  the  whole   of  the  cabinet 
were  not  adequate  to  the  management  of 
the  public  business.    The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, however,  had  since  taken  his  place 
amongst  them,  and  was  now  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  those  whom  he  formerly  des- 
pised. The  hon.  and  learned  8olicitor*ge- 
neral  bad  misstated  the  periods  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  act*  The  hon.  and  learned 
Entleman  had  made  a  ereat  tnistake ;-  for 
said,  there  was  no  law  now  in  force 
which  was  not  in  force  before.     If  he 
(lord  F.)  had  not  read  the  statute-book 
incorrectly,  &re  years  ago  a  strong  act 
was  passed  lor  the  punishment  of  unlawful 
aooieties,  and  unlawful  oaths.     That  sta- 
tute made  an  oath  for  morderj  treaioo, 
Ac.  punishable  by  death ;  and  compulsion 
was  no  excusoi  unless  declared  within 
fourteen  days.    Why,  then,  had  not  this 
law  been  pot  in  execution  before  they 
called  upon  the  House  to  deprive  the 
people  of  one  of  their  most  vslnable  li- 
oerties?    He  was  not  one  who  thought 
parliamentary  reform  a  panacea  for  all 
the  grievances  of  the  people;   but  was 
that  a  reason  why  nothing  sliould  be  done 
for  the  country  I  It  appeared  to  bim  that 
this  measure  was  most  unwarrantable  and 
most  uncalled  for,,  more  especially  as  a 
natter  of  intimidation.     As  such»  It  was 
impossibie  that  k  oould  have  i  good 


effect :  on  tbe  eontrsry,  fiyr  the  last  twenty* 
five  ^eart,  we  had  in  vain  tried  hj  com* 
pulsion  to  get  rid  of  those  feelings  whieb 
were  now  said  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  besought  the  House  to  tread 
m  that  path  no  longer,  but  to  retrace  their 
steps;  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  to  listen  to  their  pe-* 
titions ;  to  alleviate  their  distresses ;  to 
adopt  every  possible  economy  and  re<> 
trenchment ;  and  not  to  put  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  country  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law.  This,  and  this  only,  could  se- 
cure  the  auctions  of  the  people,  and  in- 
duce them  to  bear  their  burthens  with 
fortitude  and  patience. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  said, 
that  in  ail  the  preceding  acts  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  from  the 
time  of  the  Union  of  England  with  Scot- 
land, a  clause  was  introduced  in  the  very 
same  teroM  as  was  to.be  found  in  the  pre* 
sent  bill.  In  1715, 1722,  and  1745,  the  kiw 
officers  who  then  sat  in  that  House  meant 
to  put  the  people  of  Scotland  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law  as  much  as  the  people  of 
England.  The  lord  advocate  then  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  of  Mr.  M' Arthur,  re- 
flecting upon  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Scot- 
land which  was  quoted  by  a  noble  lord 
opposite.  Of  the  learned  lawyer  who  was 
so  maligned,  he  would  say  nothing,  but 
refer  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  a 
dear  friend,  now  no  more  (Mr.  Homer). 
With  that  estimable  friend  he  had  ofteo 
politically  diflered  in  his  life-time;  but 
now  that  he  was  unhappily  no  more,  and 
the  country  for  ever  deprived  of  his  in« 
valuable  services,  he  over  looked  all  shades 
of  political  difference  that  had  subsisted 
between  them,  and  only  retained  the  mosi 
affectionate  recollection  of  him  whom  he 
so  highly  esteemed  while  living,  and  whose 
loss  be  now  deplored  when  dead  [Hear, 
hear  !]•  That  non.  friend  had  said  of  the 
personage,  whom  Mr.  M* Arthur  had 
attacked,  that  he  had  for  eighteen  years 
administered  an  important  branch  of  the 
law  in  Scotland,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  public. 

Sir  S.  RondUy  rose  merely  to  make  one 
or  two  observations  on  what  had  ftllen 
from  the  learned  lord,  flrom  whom  be  ha4 
the  misfortune  to  differ  with  respect  to 
the  acts  which  Included  Scotland.  He 
had  said,  on  a  former  night,  tliat  the 
clause  in  question  wes  not  to  be  found  In 
the  act  of  1794 :  he  bad  never  said  that 
it  was  not  to  be  fbtrad  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding acta.    It  was  certrfnly  ftot  to  be 
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fMHid  in  tke  ad  of  1746.  Thii,  hoireraf, 
wM  a  matter  of  verj  ilighl  iii4>ortaDce : 
the  quettioD  wat  not  what  was  done  in 
^  loniier  tines,  but  what  was  to  be  done 
BOW.  He  entreated  the  House  to  pause» 
suid  net  to  suffisr  any  judge  or  miigistrate 
to  take  any  man  into  custody  without  the 
order  of  his  mi^esty 's  privy  council,  signed 
by  six  privy  couosellors.  This  daose  only 
refierred  to  such  as  had  been  committed 
wider  a  warrant  firon  the  secretary  of 
jUte. 

Mr*  PcMnnby  observed,  that  the  learn- 
ed lord  could  have  no  objection  to  dear- 
iBff  up  the  difficultv,  which  did  not  pre* 
▼ail  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  acts  of  1701 
and  1744p»  against  wrongous  imprison* 
ment.  As  the  clause  was  at  present  word« 
ed,  it  would  bear  manv  constructions 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  which 
could  not  be  decided  upon  after  the  pas- 
aing  of  the  bill  but  by  a  court  of  justice. 

Sir  A*  FiggoU  also  reprobated  the  ob- 
ecnrity  and  ambiguity  with  which  the 
clause  was  framed*  If  this  law  was  to 
be  inflicted  upon  the  people,  they  had  at 
least  a  right  to  expect  that  it  should  be 
dear  and  precise.  In  order  that  the  diffi- 
culty misht  be  removed,  he  recommended 
(hat  the  bill  should  be  recommitted. 

The  ^ipsaier  remarked,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  the  bill  could  not  be  recommit- 
led.  Any  amendment  might  be  introduc- 
ed after  the  third  reading. 

Sir  Arihur  PiggoU  said,  that  the  re- 
port of  the  secret  committee  had  his 
hearty  and  entire  concurrence.  He  had 
listened  attentivelv  to  the  taunts  and 
sneers  which  it  had  called  forth ;  but  the 
opinion  4ie  had  originally  formed  was  the 
asore  confirmed,  Uie  more  he  inflected 
on  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
it  was  arounded.  From  this  declaration 
he  wottid  not  shrink  as  it  was  drawn  from 
him  by  a  sense  of  public  duty ;  and  he 
would  further  say,  thist  in  his  opinion  the 
government  would  have  merited  severe 
•ensure,  if  they  had  failed  to  make  that 
communication  to  parliament  which  had 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  committee. 
The  report  was  so  far  from  exaggerating 
Ihe  dangers  of  the  country  that  he  was 
indinad  to  think  it  did  not  go  so  far  as 
the  evideaoe  wouhl  have  warranted  the 
ooBWuittee  in  going,  and  be  therefore 
coaaJdered  the  strictures  which  had  been 
■Bade  open  it  to  bo  whdiy  uncalled  for 
by  the  occasion. 

Soma  hottooiablo  membe»had  objected 
to  the  seportp  beeause  the  eridenoe  on 


whidi  it  had  been  founded,   had  been 
kept  back  by  the  committee^    Thai  evi- 
dence he  was  of  opinion  had  been  pro* 
perly  withheld,  and  satisfactory  grounds 
had,  he  thought,  been  shown  to  exist  for 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued ;  and, 
after  all  that  had  been  saiui  it  was  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  House  would  be  at 
all  times  competent  to  call  for  it,  if  its 
production  should  be  thought  necessary. 
When  it  was  said  the  inquiry  which  had 
taken  place  was  an  ex  parte  proceeding, 
he  considered  the  objection  to  be  impro- 
perly urged.    It  was  true,  in  ooaductiqg 
the  mvestigation,  they  had  not  all  the  ad- 
vantages, nor  all  the  guards  which  were 
secured  to  proceedings  in  judicial  mat- 
ters; but  if  these  could  not  be  obtained, 
what  remained  for  the  committee  but  to 
go  en  with  such  powers  as  they  had  ?  It 
was  known  what  these  were,  and  with 
them  it  was  their  duty  to  work  as  well  as 
they  could.  If  the  objections  thus  brouaht 
forward  were  good  for  any  thing,  thegr 
oufpht  to  have  been  urged  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee.  They  roifiit 
furnish  arguments  against  the  formation 
of  such  a  committee,  but  ought  not  to  be 
opposed  to  the  report  which  had  been 
made.    Whether  a  committee   ought  to 
be  appointed  on  such  an  occasion,  might 
be  made  a  question ;  but  he  apprehended 
the  House  would  always  be  inclined  to 
decide  in  its  favour.    They  could  not  give 
up  this  without  ^ving  up  some  of  their 
most  important  rights.    Were  thev  pre- 
pared to  do  this  i — ^Wonld  they,  for  if^ 
stance,  be  content  to  give  up  the  right 
of  impeachment,  which  could  only  be  eixr 
ercised  in  this  way?  It  was  true,  such 
evidence  might  be  given  before  a  com- 
mittee as  could  not  m  received  in  a  coutt 
of  justice,  but  he  owed  it  to  the  secret 
committee  tossy,  that  dl  the  membera 
of  it  had  most  sedulously  attended  to  their 
duty,  and  he  had  never  seen  any  one  of 
its  members  disposed  to  press  evidence 
onfiurly.    Having  this  report,  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  sund 
or  fall  by  it.    It  had  been  the  object  of 
those  who  framed  it  to  state  to  parlish 
ment,  as  well  as  Aey  were  able,  what  was 
the  red  situation  of  the  couniry.    Doina 
this  they  had  performed  their  duty,  ana 
it  would  be  for  parliament  to  give  to  the 
public  the  evidence  on  which  their  re- 
port had  been  founded  whenever   this 
should  be  hda  to  be  wise  or  expedience— 
With  respect  to  the  biUs  which  had  been 
brought  tUf  substantially  he  approved  of 
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^most  of  them,  as  being  well  applied  to 
the  evils  they  were  intended  to  cure. 
That  which  was  against  the  administra- 
tion of  unlawful  oaths,  was  in  his  opinion 

'  necessary,  as  it  might  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  kw  passed  in  1795  applied  to 

'  those  proceedings  which  it  had  now  be- 
come necessary  to  check.  On  others  of 
the  bills  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
serious  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  renew  the  act  making 
it  felony  to  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  their  duty,  which  had  expired  on 
the  first  of  August  1816|  as  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  there  were  not  wan- 
ting persons  among  those  who  entertained 
the  most  criminal  designs,  sufficiently  in- 
telligent to  know  that  the  law  which  had 
existed  to  punish  such  an  offence  was  no 
more.  Carrying  into  execution  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  when  it  should  be  pas- 
sed into  a  law,  he  doubted  not,  with  the 
other  measures  which  were  not  much  op- 
posed, ministers  would  be  able  to  reach 
and  to  correct  the  evil  which  it  was  inten- 
ded to  meet.  But  besides  proposing  laws 
which  were  to  cure  the  present  evils,  it 
was  now  proposed  to  deprive  the  people 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  place  no  particular  district  in 
which  disorders  had  occurred  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  but  it  was  intended 
to  take  from  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  till  the  1st  of  July.  This  he  must  ob- 
ject to ;  for  this  he  could  not  but  consi- 
der to  be  <^uite  unnecessary,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country.  Though 
such  a  measure  had  been  resorted  to  in 
other  times,  he  thought  enough  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  nation  were  known, 
to  prove  it  was  not  at  all  wanted  now. 
War  we  had  none.  Rebellion  w6  had 
none ;  and  what  persons  of  property,  he 
would  ask,  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
which  had  been  discovered  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  be— <■  none  at  all." 
These  things,  then,  constituted  serious 
objection  to  the  bill  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  At  present  we 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  were, 
any  foreign  agents  iti  the  country,  hos- 
tile at  once  both  to  the  constitution  and 
the  government.  There  was  no  foreign 
wai^-no  rebellion*-no  insurrection ;— and 
why,  under  these  circumstances,  should 
any  one  doubt  that  such  a  measure  was 
quite  unnecessary.  If  it  had  been  neces- 
sary before  the  other  bills  were  brought 
In,  now  %i  least  i\  might  be  done  witbouti 


till  the  eflfect  of  the  new  laws  had  been 
tried.  Among  whom  was  it  that  this  plot 
had  originated  ?  who  were  the  parties  to 
it  ?  Were  they  not  persons  in  tne  lowest 
walks  of  life — a  set  of  miserable  beingB 
without  pfdperty  or  influence  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  their  criminal  designs 
into  effect.  The  report  distinctly  stated, 
that "  few,  if  any  of  the  higher  orders,  or 
even  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion had  lent  themselves  to  the  more  vio- 
lent of  the  projects  which  had  been  for- 
med." These  words  bad  been  inserted 
that  no  mistaken  idea  should  be  taken  up 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  induced  to  countenance  the  plans  d 
the  disaffected* 

An  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken  in 
the  present  debate  (Mr.  Lamb)  had  takea 
up  a  ground  for  defending  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  which  had  sur« 
prised  him.  His  hon.  friend  had  defended 
the  bill  on  the  ground,  that  the  country 
was  at  present  in  such  a  state  that  the 
operation  of  the  existing  laws  wasarrested, 
and  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  If  such  were,  in- 
deed, the  state  of  the  country,  a  foct  so 
important  ought  to  be  established  on  evi- 
dence very  different  from  that  which  had 
been  afforded  to  the  committee  of  secrecy; 
and  on  which  their  report  was  founded* 
Where,  he  wished  to  know,  was  the  state 
of  the  country  such  that  the  laws  could 
not  be  carried  into  execution  ?  Before  tba 
House  proceeded  to  decide  that  such  was 
our  present  situation,  other  means  ought 
to  be  taken  for  ascertaining  the  fact,  than 
had  yet  been  made  use  of.  This  ought  not  to 
be  assumed  till  stronger  proof  was  before 
them  than  any  that  had  yet  been  furnished 
in  support  of  the  allegation  of  his  hon. 
friena.  How,  he  could  wish  to  know,  had 
the  hon.  gentleman  been  satisfied  that  the 
situation  of  the  country  was  such  as  ha 
had  described  it  to  be ;  had  he  discover- 
ed  this  from  the  evidence  given  to  tha 
committee.  If  so,  he  would  ask,  how 
had  it  happened  that  it  escaped  the  cbset* 
vation  of  all  the  other  members  of  it  ?  If 
the  country  were  really  in  such  a  state* 
that  the  laws  could  not  oe  executed,  our 
situation  was  indeed  alarming.  God  forbid 
that  this  country  should  be  found  to  be  in 
spch  a  state !  £re  a  statement  like  that 
which  had  been  advanced  should  prove  to 
be  well  founded ;  he  hoped  his  eyes  would 
be  closed  for  ever;  that  he  might  not  be 
reproached  with  having  done  .aay  ihiog 
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that  conld  have  a  tendency  to  place  the 
country  in  tuch  a  situation,  he  would  not 
vote  for  a  measure  that  was  attempted  to 
be  justified  en  the  presumption  that  the 
laws  already  in  force  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  Had  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee that  such  was  the  awful  fact,  they 
could  not  have  closed  their  report  without 
mentioning  it  consistently  with  their  duty 
to  their  sovereign,  and  their  country.  On 
reflection  he  could  discover  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  committee,  that  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  matter  of  regret.  He, 
however,  could  not  have  felt  thus,  had  the 
statement  of  his  hon.  friend  been  well 
formed.  Had  the  situation  of  the  country 
been  any  thing  like  what  he  had  supposed 
it  to  be,  to  him  (sir  A.  Piggott)  it'would 
•unquestionably  have  seemed  necessary  to 
•ay  something  more  than  they  had  said; 
for  what  had  tliey  concluded  with  ?  Why, 
the  termination  of  the  report  ran  thus : 

**  On  a  review  of  the  whole  it  is  a  great 
•atisfaction  to  your  committee  to  observe, 
that  notwithstanding,  the  alarming  pro- 
*gres8  which  has  been  made  in  the  system 
of  ex  tending  dissatisfaction  and  secret  so- 
cieties ;  its  success  has  been  confined  to 
the  principal  manufacturing  districts,  where 
the  distress  is  more  prevalent,  bnd  num- 
bers more  easily  collected,  and  that  even 
in  many  of  these  districts  privations  have 
been  borne  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation,  and  the  attempts  of  the  dis- 
affected have  been  disappointed ;  that  few, 
jf  any  of  the  higher  orders,  or  even  of  the 
middle  claM  of  society,  and  scarcely  any  of 
the  agricultural  population  have  lent 
themselves  to  the  more  violent  of  these 
projects.  Great  allowance  must  be  made 
for  those  who,  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent distress,  have  been  led  to  listen  to 
plausible  and  confident  demagogues  in  the 
expectation  of  immediate  relief.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  of  those  who  have 
engaged  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  projects 
of  the  disaffected,  but  in  whom  the 
priociples  of  moral  and  religious  duty 
nave  not  been  extinguished  or  per- 
verted by  the  most  profane  and  miserable 
sophistry  would  withdraw  themselves  be« 
fore  those  projects  were  pushed  to  actual 
insurrection.** 

He  appealed  to  the  House  if  the  state 
of  the  country  here  described,  was  one  in 
which  the  law  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution.  Who,  be  wished  to  know, 
were  at  present  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tratioD  of  justice  ?  Was  it  not  confided  to 
^judges,  magistratey,  and  juties  of  the 


country  i  Did  not  persons  taken  from  the 
agricultural  classes,  and  middling  ranks  in 
society,  form  those  juries  ?  The  great  body 
of  the  disaffected  consisted  of  poor  people, 
who  had  been  worked  upon  by  artful  emis« 
saries  sent  among  them  for  that  purpose. 
But  for  these  ought  the  whole  nation  to 
be  punished  i  What  was  to  become  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  other  coun« 
ties  ?  Were  all  these  to  be  put  out  of  the 
law,  because  some  disturbances  had  oc« 
curred  in  various  parts  of  the  country? 
He  should  have  been  better  satisfied  had 
such  a  course  been  taken  with  the  disturbed 
districts'.  An  act  that  was  to  take  from 
the  whole  people  of  England  the  benefit  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  he  held  to  be 

Suite  uncalled  for  by  the  occasion.    He 
id  not  say  such  a  measure  was  likely 
to  be  abused  by  those  now  in  power.    He 
had  no  wish  to  suppose  this  was  at  all 
likely ;  but  it  was  sufficient  for  his  argu* 
ment,  that  powers  like  those  called  for^ 
might  be  abused.     He  by  no  means  wished 
to  treat  this  as  a  mere  party  question.    He 
did  not  object  to  the  arming  of  any  parti- 
cular government  with  such  an  act ;  to  no 
set  of  ministers  would  he  willingly  give  such 
a  law.     The  question  now  before  the  House 
was  this,  did  any  case  exist  at  present  in 
which  the  present  or  any  admrnistration 
ought  to  call  upon  parliament  to  grant 
powers  tike  thoSe  which  had  been  de- 
manded ?  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  no 
such  case  had  been  made  out.    what  would 
ministers  do  with  the  act  when  they  had 
got  it  ?  Would  they  take  up  under  it  those 
miserable  persons  of  whom  hehad  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  ?  Was  that  the  use  to  which 
they  would  put  the  Habeas  Corpus  suspen- 
sion act  ?  If  it  were  not  thus  to  be  used, 
where  he  would  ask  was  there  one  man  of 
property,  influence,  or  importance,  that 
they  intended  to  commit  to  the  Tower. 
None  such  could  be  pointed  out :  and  for 
other  oflfenders,  they  might  be  punished 
without  this  law,  and  speedily  too;   for 
did  not  the  assizes  begin  in  march  ?  Would 
any  man  pronounce  the  bold  libel,  that  the 
attorney-general  would  not  proceed  against 
such  persons  under  the  present  law ;  that 
the  judges  did  not  intend  to  go  the  circuit, 
and  that  justice  could  not  be  administered, 
as  all  the  juries  of  the  country  were  tainted 
with  disafiection  ?  Sorely  his  hon.  friend 
would  not  say  such  were  his  sentiments* 
Why  then  was  the  power  of  taking  up  a 
suspected  person  and  detaining  him  till  the 
1st  of  July  to  be  given.     The  bon.  gen- 
tleman would  not  wish  to  take  up  persona 
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without  having  evidence  against  them ;  and 
having  evidence,  what  was  the  use  of  this 
act? 

Hitlierto  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  had 
onl}'  been  suspended  when  the  country  was 
engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  when  there  was 
a  rebelUon  at  hofne,  or  a  pretender  to  the 
Crown.  When  such  a  measure  was  re- 
sorted to,  we  had  always  before  been  at  war 
with  some  foreign  power  bent  on  the  des- 
truction of  the  government  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  country.  None  of  the  circum- 
gtances  to  which  he  had  just  adverted,  could 
now  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  suspension  bill,  and  was  it  at  a  time 
when  unexampled  distress  pervaded  every 
part  ^  the  country,  that  such  a  law  oueht 
to  be  passed,  if  it  were  not  proved  to  be  de^ 
manded  by  stern  necessity  ?  At  such  a  pe- 
siod  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, ought,  if  possible,  to  l^  left  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
He  would  repeat  it  was  his  earnest  wish, 
that  the  bill  might  not,  as  it  was  his  con- 
acientious  opinion  such  a  measure  ought 
not,  to  pass  into  a  law.  For  the  honour  of 

Earliament,  he  hoped  other  means  would 
e  found  for  averting  the  danger.  The 
more  vigorous  the  measures  were  which 
were  now  actually  required  to  check  the 
evil,  the  more  important  was  it  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  should  feel  their 
rights  and  liberties  had  not  beentinvaded 
by  parliament:  that  the  constitution  of 
which  they  were  so  justly  proud,  remained 
unshaken. 

The  Attometf'GenertU  having  been  many 
hours  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  pub- 
lic duty,  in  which  it  might  be  satisfactory 
for  the  House  to  hear,  as  it  was  for  him 
to  say  it,  he  had  been  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  procuring  the  first  conviction  for 
an  infraction  of  the  law  against  the  slave 
trade,  having  been  already  occupied  six- 
teen hours  in  the  service  of  the  public,  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  readily  believe 
when  he  had  stated  this,  that  noUiing  but 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  present 
question  could  induce  him  to  rise,  and  that 
having  risen,  it  would  be  his  object  to  tres- 
pan  on  their  time  as  shortly  as  possible, 
if  on  a  former  night  he  had  atMtained  from 
offering  his  opinions,  it  was  because  at  that 
time  but  a  part  of  that  subject  was  'under 
discttssioby  the  whole  of  which  was  now 
before  the  House.  He  begged  to  say  that 
among  the  gentlemen  oppmied  to  the  mea- 
sure now  uMer  consideration,  there  could 
not  baooe  who  felt  more  veneration  for  the 
comtitution  af  England  than  himaelfy  nor 


one  more  sensible  of  the  tmportancae  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  to  that  constitu- 
tion.   But  when  gentlemen  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  at  no  tinoe,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances of  danger  would  they  confide 
to  any  ministers  those  powers  now  called 
for  under  the  law  which  it  was  proposed 
they  should  pass,  he  could  not  but  feel  sur- 
prised at  hearing  such  languagOb    Our  ai^ 
cestors,  jealous  as  they  were  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  people,  did  not  foel 
thus.    They  did  not  refuse  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  in  times  of  extraordi- 
nary peril.    Though  not  less  anxious  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country  than 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  they  bad  con- 
sented, if  his  memory  failed  him  not,  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  nol 
fewer  than  nine  times.     If  a  doubt  wereen* 
tertained  whether  the  Habeas  Corpus  aoft 
ought  under  any  circumstances  to  oe  sua^ 
pended,  bethought  a  reference  to  the  cases 
hehadeJluded  to  would  putanendto  it ;  and 
thequestion  which  it  remained  for  the  House 
to  decide  upon  was  this,  whether  such  a 
course  would  now  be  justifiable—whether 
the  government  ought  to  be  entrusted  at  a 
time  like  the  present  with  the  power  of 
imprisoning  suspected  persons  for  a  cer- 
tain limited  time  without  bringing  them  to 
trial  ?   This  was  tlie  question^;  and  in  his 
opinion,  such  was  the  awful  state  of  things 
at  present,  that  the  House  was  iroperiou^ 
called  upon  to  grant  the  powers  requireo. 
A  more  awful  case  had  never  occurred  to 
demand  the  application  of  such  a  measure. 
He  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  go- 
ing over  those  topics  at  length  which  were 
started  in  the  early  part  of  the  debate  by 
the  sort  of  manner  in  which  some  gentle* 
men  had  been  pleased  to  treat  the  (umgera 
of  the  present  day.    He  understood,  that 
they  professed  to  regard    the  whole  of 
that  plot  which  had  been  alleged  to  oxiai 
as  a  contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  ^^ovem* 
ment.    They  had  maintained,  that  if  thera 
were  any  conspiracy— if  there  were  an^ 
plot — if  there  were  an^  combination,  it 
was  all  the  doing  of  ministers*    He  bef* 
god  that  it  might  be  recollected,  Uiat  if  the 
conspiracy  was  a  trick— >a  mere  humbug—* 
as  it  had  been  called  on  the  part  of  s ovem* 
ment;  in  order  togiveeBecttoit,  tney  had 
had  Uie  address  to  deprit ehoBorable,intalli- 
gent,  and  acute  gentlemen  who  were  op* 
posed  to  them  in  politics  of  their  intellects^ 
and  to  make  tbem  the  dupes  of  the  humbug 
plot  and  conspiracy,  which  they  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  formed.    This  extravagant 
idea  had  bean  already  ao  ably  refoted,  that 
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nothing  remMned  for  hiai  but  to  admire 
the  abiKtv  wkh  which  it  had  been  put 
down*  He  saw  in  his  place  a  right  hon. 
genderoan  (Mr.  Ponsonbyj,  whom  he  al- 
ways heard  with  great  satisfaction,  though 
he  had  frequently  the  misfortune  to  di&r 
ftom  him,  who  faiad  been  a  member  of  the 
committeei  and  who  had  come  out  of  it 
with  his  powers  and  ondentanding  nnim* 
paired.  That  right  hon.  gendeman  had 
gone  into  the  committee  with  a  mind  open 
to  cooTiction,  but  not  more  likely  to  be 
imposed  open  than  that  of  any  ether  mem- 
ber of  that  House ;  and  certainljr  be  had  en- 
tered the  committee  with  a  mmd  not  on- 
lairly  dispoeed  te  second  the  news  of  mi- 
nisters. He  (the  attorney-general)  had 
seen  the  right  hon.  gentfeman  regularly  at- 
tending in  the  cenHnittee  day  after  day» 
giving  the  matters  before  it  all  the  attention 
that  was  due  to  their  great  importanooi 
and  the  result  was,  he  hwl  come  out  of  it  a 
party  to  the  report;  on  which,  indeed, 
there  had  been  no  diferenoe  of  opinion  in 
the  committee,  but  on  the  mere  wwdine 
of  aome  parts  of  it,  and  respecting  whi^ 
there  had  been  but  one  feeling  arising  from 
a  wish  to  keep  it  down  as  much  as  possible, 
that  unnecessary  alaim  should  not  be  ex- 
cited. Had  any  thing  been  wauling  to 
satisfy  the  House  and  the  country  that 
such  was   the  course  pursued,  abundant 

Sroof  had  been  aifordea  in  the  recent  de- 
ates.  Had  the  committee  been  among 
those  who  wished  to  create  a  sensation  in 
the  nation  not  warranted  by  the  occasion, 
that  infamous,  dangerous  and  blasphemous 
oath,  which  a  learned  ]ord(the  lord  advo- 
cate of  Scotland)  had  produced  to  the 
House,  would  certainly  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  report ;  for  what  could  be  better  cal- 
eulated  to  produce  feelings  of  alarm  than 
the  publication  of  such  a  document  ?  An 
hon.  member  had  asked  of  the  learned  lord, 
why  he  had  communicated  that  oath  to  the 
House,  seeing  the  committee  had  not 
thought  It  right  to  include  it  in  their  re- 
port ?  He  believed  that  hon.  member  had 
Doen  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given 
in  answer  to  hit  question.  He  (the  attor- 
ney*general)  however  wished  it  to  be 
known  ^for  this  would  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards snowing  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  commitfee),  that  originally  it  had  made 
a  part  of  the  report  and  had  only  been  pre- 
vented from  cominff  in  that  shape  before 
the  House,  by  the  House  not  happening  to 
sit  on  the  day  when  the  report  was  to  have 
been  brought  up.  It  occurred  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  interval  which  (Mowed  be- 
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fore  the  House  next  met,  that  if  the  oath 
were  thus  made  public,  these  consequences 
must  in  all  probability  have  followed: 
some  of  the  individuals  whose  testimony 
was  nesessary  to  prove  the  delinquency  of 
the  parties  now  in  custody,  would  have  lost 
their  lives;  and  those  persons  who  had 
been  secured  at  Glasgow,  would  not  have 
been  arrested:  for  when  they  had  seen 
that  government  were  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation whieh  could  only  be  obtained  from 
certain  quarters,they  would  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  danger  of  apprehen- 
sion and  most  likely  have  sacrmced  the 
informers  [Criea  of  No, no!  and  coiq;fa- 

He  was  never  more  ready  in  his  Itfo  to 
take  a  hint  to  sit  down,  as  he  was  most 
painfully  to  himself  diAcharging  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  public  duty.  But 
there  were  some  furdier  remarks  which  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  offer  before  he 
could  resume  his  seat ;  if  any  thing  could» 
in  his  opinion,  add  to  the  value  which 
the  report  derived  from  the  unanimity  of 
the  committee,  it  was,  the  admission  or  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposed  to  it,  that  they 
held  the  country  to  be  in  great  and  imminent 
danger.  If  then  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
country  was  in  danger,  was  it  to  be  eon- 
tended  that  the  ordmary  laws  were  suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  government  could  do 
without  new  ones  ?  In  common  times,  the 
ordinary  laws  against  high  treason  were 
deemed  to  be  sufficient.  Now  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  a  new  law  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  not  against  acts  that  could  only 
be  comprehended  by  laws  framed  to  pu- 
nish constructive  treason;  not  against 
secret  plots  to  levy  war  against  his  go- 
vernment,—but  against  direct  attempts  at 
assassination  [Cries  of  No,  no  11  He  would 
ask  if  there  was  not  such  a  bill  on  the  ta- 
ble. ^Here  the  learned  gentleman  read 
the  title  of  the  bill  for  the  extension  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king's  person  to  the  Prince  Re^ 
gent])-  It  was  agreed  that  such  a  bill  was 
necessary;  and  was  it  in  ordinary  times 
that  such  an  admission  would  be  made  ? 
Were  such  the  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  acts  like  those 
which  this  law  was  intended  to  meet,  were 
necessary  thus  to  be  guarded  against  when 
m«i*s  minds  were  not  disturbed  by  agi- 
tators who  sought  to  destroy  every  thing 
that  was  valuable  in  the  morals,  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  constitution  of  the  nation . 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  revive  a  law 
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which  had  expired  in  August  I8I69  to 

Srevent  soldiers  and  sailors  from  being  se- 
uced  from  their  duty.  And  why  was 
this  thought  to  be  necessary? — because 
those  soldiers  and  sailors-who  might  be  in- 
duced to  unite  with  the  disaffected,  had  it 
in  their  power  to  carry  to  them  a  most 
important  addition  of  physical  strength. 
The  House  considering  this  had  entertain- 
ed a  bill  for  making  that  felony,  against 
which  there  had  been  no  such  law  since 
August  1816?  Were  these  he  would 
ask,  ordinary  times,  when  it  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  necessary,  that 
laws  should  be  enacted  to  suppress  sedi- 
tious meetings;  to  prevent  the  defenders 
of  their  country  from  being  seduced  from 
their  duty,  and  to  guard  against  attempts 
upon  the  life  of  the  Prince  Regent  f 

Some  gentlemen  had  spoken  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  as  if  it  went  to  sub^ 
ject  any  person  taken  up  to  be  imprisoned 
at  pleasure  for  any  period,  not  exceeding 
the  first  of  July.  If  they  looked  at  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  they  would  find  this 
was  not  the  fact  :-*they  would  find  that  all 
persons  detained,  unless  such  representa- 
tions were  made  of  their  being  engaged  in 
treasonable  practices,  as  should,  obtain 
credit  with  six  privy  counsellors,  or  with 
one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act,  and  might  claim  to  be 
brought  to  trial  or  discharged.  Such  was 
.the  character  of  that  law  which  some  gen- 
tlemen went  so  far  as  to  say,  ought  at  no 
time  and  in  no  case  to  be  granted  to  any 
government  [Cries  of  "  No,''  "  No  I"]. 
He  thought  it  would  not  be  denied  that 
such  language  had  been  used  ^Cries  of 
No,  no  1  repeatedj.  Since  it  was  thus 
denied,  he  must  suppose  that  he  was 
mistaken :  but  he  was  sure  he  had  under- 
stood this  to  have  been  stated  in  some  of 
their  debates. 

He  would  drop  this  then,  and  appeal  to 
the  House  if  it  were  not  proper  now,  when 
.danger  was  confessed  to  he  at  the  door,  to 
suspend  that  law  which  in  times  of  peril 
had  been  suspended  by  our  ancestors,  as 
lie  had  already  stated,  not  fewer  than  nine 
times  i  Ought  he  to  be  told  when  he  re- 
commended the  measure  now  before  the 
House  to  their  adoption,  that  if  he  were 
to  be  locked  up  for  a  fortnight,  and  taught 
to  know  from  bis  own  feelings  what  impri- 
sonment was,  it  was  probable  he  would 
take  a  different  view  of  the  subject? 
There  needed  not  such  practical  lessons 
pn  the  subject}   to  teach  him  or  those 


with  whom  he  acted,  that  unprtsomnent 
was  at  all  times  painful,  and  that  he  musl 
be  a  bad  man,  who  would  wilfully  and 
without  just  cause,  confine  any  fellow- 
creature  even  for  a  single  hour.  But,  for  the 
purposes  of  justice  imprisonment  wa&som^- 
timesabsoluteiy  necessary,  and  he  wished  it 
to  be  observed  how  far  the  measure  now 
proposed  went  beyond  the  law  as  it  was  en- 
forced in  ordinary  times.  It  went  to  de« 
tain  a  suspected  person  without  bringing 
him  immediately  to  trial*  This  was  cer- 
tainly an  evil,  but  it  was  one  that  could  not 
always  be  avoided  in  ordinary  cases.  When 
a  person  was  charged  with  felony  or  mur- 
der, he  was  detained  to  take  his  deliver- 
ance  at  the  next  sessions ;  but  it  often 
happened  that  from  a  witness  being  out  of 
the  way,  or  from  some  other  circumstance, 
the  trial  was  put  off,  and  the  accused  kept 
in  custody,  as  long  as  those  persons  could 
be  detained,  who  might  be  taken  up  under 
this  bill.  The  law  of  treason  as  a  safeguard 
for  the  subject,  interposed  various  delays, 
which  in  other  cases  did  not  occur ;  it  re* 
quired  two  witnessess  to  an  overt  act;  it 
also  required  the  prosecutor  to  collect  the 
names  of  all  his  witnesses,  and  to  furnish 
the  prisoner  with  a  list  of  them  a  certain 
number  of  days  before  the  trial.  These 
were  wise  and  proper  regulations ;  he  had 
nothing  to  say  against  them,  but  the  ob- 
servance of  them  usually  interposed 
more  delay  in  sucli  cases  than  in  any 
other.  He  did  not  say  that  this  depended 
upon  this  or  that  government ;  he  did  not 
say  that  one  administration  differed  from 
another  in  its  conduct  on  such  occasions ; 
but  he  had  a  right  to  a5sume»  that  the  pre- 
sent ministers  were  as  anxious  to  avoid 
committing  an  act  of  injustice  as  any 
other  set  of  men  could  be.  He  did  not 
claim  for  the  present  law  o£Bcers  of  the 
Crown  greater  credit  for  a  desire  to  act 
fairly  by  the  king's  subjects,  than  was  due 
to  those  who  had  preceded  them.  It  was 
enough  for  them  if  they  could  successfully 
tread  in  the  steps  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  them:  correctly  to  follow  the 
bright  examples  which  nad  been  set  them> 
was  the  utmost  to  which  their  ambition 
could  aspire. 

For  the  act  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  all  that  it  went  to  do  was, 
to  detain  suspected  persons  in  safe  custody 
for  a  limiteo  time,  whom  it  might  not  be 
convenient  to  bring  to  trial.  But  it  had 
been  supposed  that  after  the  arrests  that 
had  taken  place  at  Glasgow,  nothing 
more  could  be  necessary^  *<  Wby» '  it  bad 
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been  Sfttd  in  some  of  the  speeches  madei 
sot  in  the  debates,  but  on  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented,— (what  passed 
on  the  subject  or  these  petitions  was  some 
times  forgotten  when  gentlemen  were 
speaking  of  what  had,  or  had  not  occurred 
in  the  discussions  of  that  House)  <' why," 
k  hadbeen  said,  **  what  more  can  be  want- 
ing, since  the  lord  advocate  has  already 
got  all  his  traitors  i  How,  he  could  wish 
to  inquire,  was  it  known  that  the  lord 
advocate  had  got  all  hb  traitors  ?  Were 
those  who  spoke  thus,  sure,  that  at  this 
moment  the  lord  advocate,  though  he 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
those  persons  in  their  conclave  who  had 
been  arrested; — were  they  quite  certain 
that  no  arch  trutorhad  escaped,  who,  if 
these  persons  were  forthwith  brought 
to  trial,  might  learn  from  the  evidence 
given  against  them,  what  information 
government  had  that  would  affect  him, 
and  take  his  measures  accordingly  ?  He 
knew  from  what  had  passed  at  Glasgow, 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  delay  tor  a 
season  the  proceedings  against  the  persons 
there  arrested.  He  was  however  satisfied, 
that  if  inquiry  were  made,  it  would  be  found 
that  he  had  not  been  the  least  anxious  of 
the  twenty*one  persons  who  had  formed  the 
committee  of  secrecy,  to  guard  against  one 
word  being  suffered  to  escape,  that  might 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  those  persons 
before  they  were  put  on  their  trial.  In 
the  particular  cases  of  those  individuals 
who  were  confined  in  London,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  inter- 
pose any  lon^  or  indeed  any  unusual  delay, 
before  bringmg  them  to  trial.  He  begged 
to  add  with  respect  to  those  arrested  at 
Glasgow,  his  most  solemn  pledge  that  not 
a  single  half  hour  should  unnecessarily  in- 
t^aoe  between  tliem  and  their  deliver- 
ance. 

He  had  now  to  address  the  House 
cm  another  subject,  on  which  he  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  speakine  before.  It 
had  been  «aid,  at  least  he  thought  it  had 
been  said,  by  some  hon.  gentleman,  tliat 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  afraid 
to  do  their  duty.  This  charge  had  been 
already  treated  with  proper  scorn  and  dis- 
dain ;  he  should  only  answer  it  by  saying 
there  were  circtmistances  frequently  at- 
tending the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
which  made  him  afraid.  He  feared  lest 
he  might  not  take  that  course  which  in 

Kticular  cases  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
t  that  could  be  taken  ^— he  feared  lest 
ha  shoold  prove  unable  to  do  his  duty  as 
(  VOL.  XXXV. ) 


he  ought;  but  he  knew  no  other  feara 
while  acting  in  his  official  capacity.  In 
proceeding  against  seditious  societiest 
there  were  certain  forms  to  be  observed, 
before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  could 
act.  They  could  not  carry  a  case  into 
court  without  evidence.  He  never  acted 
but  on  such  evidence  as  a  grand  jury  would 
receive,  given  on  oath.  He  would  file 
no  information  on  a  whisper,— a  conjec- 
ture,— a  suspicion :  till  the  facts  charged 
seemed  to  be  made  out  by  evidence,  he 
dared  not  to  proceed  against  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects.  That  he  had  been 
unable  to  proceed  against  such  societies, 
proved  the  necessity  of  making  some  altera- 
tion in  the  law,  as  the  plans  of  the  dis- 
affected had  been  varied  to  evade  the  law 
as  it  stood  at  present.  Their  proceedings 
were  no  longer  the  same  as  formerly. 
They  no  longer  openly  appeared  to  stand  m 
their  relations  with  each  other,  as  parents 
and  affiliated  societies.  A  more  dangeroua 
character  now  belonged  to  them,  and  their 
connexion  was  not  easily  to  be  proved, 
being  sustained  by  means  of  delegates 
and  missionaries.  To  meet  the  evil  it  was 
necessary  that  new  laws  should  be  resorted 
to.  These  tried  for  a  time,  should  they 
prove  ineffectual  it  might  become  neces* 
sary  again  to  have  recourse  to  new  ones. 

He  had  now  to  notice  the  complaints 
made  that  other  prosecutions  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  had  not  taken  place.  He  could 
not  be  surprised  that  gentlemen  should 
▼iew  with  abhorrence  and  disgust  the  pub- 
lications which  for  some  weeks  past  had 
been  industriously  circulated  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  which  were  unques- 
tionably of  a  tendency  that  must  prove 
most  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  Nothing  had  pressed  more 
on  the  anxious  attention  ot  the  govern- 
ment than  these  publications,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  zealously  pursued 
than  they  had  been  by  the  humble  instru* 
ments  for  punishing  such  offences,  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown.  It  had  been  said, 
that  he  had  not  prosecuted  these  tracts^ 
because  they  were  so  numerous.  Ulti- 
mately it  would  be  found  it  was  not  their 
numbers  that  could  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ceeding against  them.  He  had  then  in  hia 
pocket  a  most  f^hoekingand  blasphemoua 
parody  on  the  Creed,  which  he  had  that  day 
received  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  atNor- 
wich  [Cries  of  Read,  read  1]  He  owed  to 
the  dignity  of  that  House  to  resist  the  call 
made  upon  him  to  read  so  infamous  a  pro- 
duction from  whatever  quarter  such  call 
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might  come;  and  he  would  pssure  the 
House,  that  whea  it  became  his  duty  to 
expose  it  in  a  court  of  justice,  it  should  be 
read  but  once  (  and  then  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  it  with  the  record), 
that  he  might  not  be  the  means  of  publish- 
ing it  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  punish  those  who  had  sent  it 
forth  to  the  world.  If,  however,  any  hon. 
member  wished  to  read  it,  he  would  leave  it 
scaled  on  the  table  of  that  House,  that  he 
might  indulge  his  curiosity.  Though  the 
publications  which  bad  lately  issued  from 
tlie  press  might  be  sufficiently  numerous 
to  fill  Westminster-hall,  he  had  to  observe, 
that  many  of  them  were  but  the  growth 
of  a  few  weeks.  Many,  he  begged  to  add, 
were  already  in  a  course  of  prosecution, 
and  many  more  should  be  proceeded 
against  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
No  time  had  been  QegligenUy  lost,  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
brought  one  case  to  judgment  up  to  that 
moment. 

This  stated,  he  would  ask,  could  he  have 
prevented,  or  ought  he  to  be  blamed  for 
any  of  the  events  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred ?  No  efforts  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  make,  could  have  prevented  the  meet- 
ings in  Spa- fields,  or  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  them.  All  that  he  could  be 
fequired  to  do,  had  been  done.  Those 
cases  in  which  he  thought  it  right  to  pro- 
secute were  as  forward  as  they  could  have 
been  in  the  time  for  trial ;  and  when  he 
had  performed  his  duty,  he  doubted 
not  the  juries  of  the  country  would  do 
theirSi  as  well  in  casea  of  sedition  as 
in  those  of  blasphemy.  Much  ridicule 
had  been  thrown  on  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  for  an  msurrection 
in  the  city.  While  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  most  anxious  to  abstain  from 
saying  any  thing  that  could  in  the  remotest 
degree  prejudge  the  cases  of  those  persons 
now  in  custody,  who  had  not  yet  been 
brought  to  trial,  but  he  thought  he  might 
be  allowed  to  contend  f  though  he  should  say 
nothing  ofthereportotthe  committee),  that 
the  state  into  which  the  country  was  torown 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Spa- fields  meeting 
was  that  which,  consistently  with  public 
security,  could  not  be  permitted  frequent- 
ly to  occur.  If  meetings  of  a  tumultuary 
nature  continued  to  take  place,— if  on  sucn 
occasions  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  ex- 
tra constables  under  the  superin  ten  dance 
of  the  police, — and  to  have  the  military  in 
reailiness  to  put  down  any  effort  at  rebel- 
lioa;  this  was  surely  a  state  of  things 
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which  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exists 
and  which  demanded  new  laws  to  prevent 
its  continuance.  But  it  Itad  been  aaidy 
what  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  set  of 
wretched  conspiratora  with  one  waggon 
in  their  train,  and  but  an  old  stocking-full 
of  ammunition  ?  How,  it  had  been  aisked, 
were  such  persons  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  how  blow 
up  the  Waterloo  bridge,  unprovided  aa 
they  were  with  arms  and  combustibles  and 
unaccompanied  by  sappers  and  miners? 
Who  had  pretended  that  these  things 
could  really  be  done  by  the  persons  who 
had  attended  the  Spa-jields  meeting? 
Nobody,  that  he  was  at  all  aware.  He, 
however,  wished  it  to  be  recollected,  that 
some  of  the  party  had  been  found  with 
ammunition  sufficient  to  arm  the  leaders 
in  the  riot.  Loaded  pistols  and  other  arms 
were  prepared  for  the  commencement  of 
the  enterprise,  and  orders  had  been  given 
that  on  leaving  Spa-fields,  the  conspirators 
should  proceed  by  physical  strength  to 
possess  themselves  of  greater  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  designs,  by  break- 
ing into  gunsmiths  shops,  warehouses, 
and  pawn-brokers  shops,  where  they  had 
reason  to  suppose  arms  had  been  depo* 
sited.  From  these  places  they  had  hoped 
to  procure  such  a  supply  as  would  sumce 
to  arm  the  multitude,  and  enable  them  to 
go  on  with  the  work  of  rebellion.  It  was 
true,  he  did  not  think  they  had  ever  had 
any  chance  of  accomplishing  their  design. 
Nobody  but  themselves  believed  that  by 
such  means  this  mighty  empire  could  be 
overturned.  He  should  be  unfit  for  the 
office  he  had  the  honour  to  hold,  and  in- 
deed unfit  for  every  thing,  could  he  be* 
lieve  that  such  an  attempt  was  likely  to 
succeed.  But  was  there  nothing  short  of 
the  complete  success  of  such  a  conspiracy, 
against  which  it  was  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  guard?  What  mischief  might 
not  have  occurred  had  not  rashness  preci- 
pitated that  attempt  at  noon,  which  it  was 
mtended  to  make  later  in  the  day  of  the 
2nd  of  December?  What  might  not 
have  been  the  consequences  had  the  attack 
been  deferred  till  it  was  dark,  and  then 
made  when  the  good  citizens  of  London 
were  retiring  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  ?  It  could  not  be  denied  that  in 
such  a  case  much  mischief,  much  blood- 
shed might  have  ensued,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  define  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  the  country  might  have  had  to 
mourn. 
With  these  feelings,  and  for  the  reasons 
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he  had  ateigned^  he  should  vote  for  the 

Eassing  of  this  bill.  When  the  law  should 
e  passed,  he  was  satisfied  tha(  no  honest 
man  would  be  more  afraid  of  being  forced 
out  of  his  bed  in  consequence  of  the  sus* 
pension  of  the  Hid>eas  uorpus  act,  than  he 
was  of  being  so  dealt  with,  under  the  pre- 
sent laws.  The  bill  would  only  inspire 
fear  in  those  who  entertained  traitorous 
designs :  on  these  he  trusted  it  would  be 
beneficiallj  operative,  and  tend  effectually 
to  put  down  the  spirit  of  disaffection. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  began  by  say- 
iogt  that  though  he  felt  the  utmost  ab« 
borreiice  at  the  attack  made  upon  the 
Prince  Regent,  yet  he  did  not  beliere  that 
the  outrage,  audacious  as  it  was,  had  mur« 
der  for  its  object.  The  learned  gentleman 
had  adverted  to  what  had  fallen  from  some 

gentleman  of  the  committee :  he  himself 
ad  not  been  on  that  committee ;  but  he 
knew  that  much  misinformation  had  been 
transmitted  to  it.    The  intentions  of  the 

Eertons  who  sent  it  were,  doubtlessf  good : 
ut  their  intelligence  was  not  correct. 
From  what  he  knew  of  one  district,  he 
thought  he  might  say  generally,  that  the 
committee  had  not  had  before  it  a  true  pic- 
ture  of  the  country.  For  his  own  part,  he 
must  complain  of  that  committee.  He 
knew  of  no  reason  why  the  connty  of 
Derby  had  been  singled  out  for  reproba- 
tion ;  he  knew  that  what  was  said  of  that 
6ounly  was  not  the  fact.  There  had,  in- 
deed, been  a  Hampden  Club  in  Derby ; 
but  its  members  were  very  few.  It  was 
tme,  also,  that  a  great  many  persons  in 
Derbjr  and  its  vicinity  had  petitioned  for 
iwform  in  parliament;  but  they  were  most 
of  them  men  of  respectability.  He  must 
say,  therefore,  that  he  thought  Derby 
wrongly  accused;  and  he  thought  the 
same  was  probably  the  case  with  Stafford- 
ahire  and  Cheshire.  He  thought  the 
magistrates  of  Derby,  from  the  specimens 
he  had  seen  of  their  activity  and  vigour, 
were  quite  competent  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  county.  He  had  himself  seen 
an  instance,  where  a  gang  of  Luddites, 
who  had  committed  all  sorts  of  depreda- 
tioDS,  had  been  speedily  brought  to  juS' 
tice,  and  the  county  had  been  tranquil 
ever  since.  What  these  magistrates  had 
dona  before,  they  would  do  again;  and 
certain  he  was,  as  far  as  related  to  that 
county,  there  was  no  reason  for  suspend- 
ing the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that  the  bill  was  op- 
P<i*ed  by  some  gentlemen  on  the  ground 
liiat  no  danger  existed :  and  others  who 


objected  to  it  contended,  that  though 
there  was  a  disposition  to  excite  disturb- 
ances in  the  country,  yet  this  was  not  the 
remed}'  which  ought  to  be  applied.  Fronx 
these  gentlemen  he  differed,  and  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  without  such  a  I  avif 
as  was  now  proposed,  the  country  would 
not  be  safe.  He  should  vote  for  it,  con- 
sidering it  to  be  one  that  would  be  likely  to 
prevent  much  confusion,  and  save  the 
lives  of  many  indiWduals. 
The  House  divided : 

For  the  third  reading ^5 

Against  it   103 

Majority 162 


List  of  the 

Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Anson,  hon.  sir  G. 
Atherley,  Arthur 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Baillie,  James  £. 
Baring,  Alex. 
BrancL  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Browne,  D. 
CalcraA,  John 
Galley,  Thomas 
C^alvert,  C. 
Calvert,  Nic. 
Carew^  R.  S, 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Chaloner,  Robert 
Cochrane,  lord 
Coke,  Thos.  W. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  Charles 
Ebrington,  vise, 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  M. 
Fitzroy,  lord  John 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Fellowes,  hon.  N. 
Gaskell,  Ben. 
Grosvenor,  een.T. 
Gordon,  Root. 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Heron,  sir  Robt. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hornby,  Ed. 
Hurst,  Robt. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Langton,  W.  Gore 
Latouche,  Robt.  jim; 
Lemon,  sir  VV. 
Lloyd,  James  M. 


Minority. 

Lyttelton,  hon.  W. 
Marryat,  Jos. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Macdonaid,  James 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Maitland,  hon.  A. 
Martin,  John 
Molyneux,  H.  H. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Moseley,  sir  O. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
North,  Dudley 
Nuo;ent,  lord 
OrC  Wm. 
Ossulston,  lora 
Osborne,  lord  F 
Peirse,  H. 
Pelham,  hon.  C.  A 
Pelham,  hon.  G.  A.    . 
Philips,  George 
Piggott,  sir  A. 
Poasonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Power,  Richard 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Portman,  E.  B. 
Preston,  R. 
Pym,  Francis 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
RanclifFe,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  \V. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Rowlej',  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  Wm. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  lord  John 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Scudamore,  R. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Robt. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Stanley,  lord 
Spiers,  Arch, 
^haw,  sir  James 
Tavistock,  marquess 


Cavendish,  hon.  C. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Foley.  Thos. 
Markham,  adm. 
Martin,  A. 
Newport,  sir  John 
Ponsonhy,  hon,  F.  C. 
Powlctt,  hon.  W.  V. 
Sharp,  Richard 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Webb,  E. 
Weston,  C.  C. 
Wharton,  John 
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Taylor,  C.  W. 
Taylor,  C.  V. 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Vaughan,  hon.  J. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Wilkins,  Walter 

TELLERS. 

Bennet,  hon.  H,  G. 
Smith,  Wm. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

AUhorp,  ^sc. 
Birch,  Joseph 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 

After  the. bill  had  been  read  n third 
time,  sir  Francb  Burdett  proposed  the 
following  clause : — **  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  no  person  detained  under 
this  act  shall  beshut  up  in  any  dungeon,  or 
any  damp  unwholesome  place,  but  shall 
have  all  the  means  of  receiving  air,  warmth 
and'  exercise,  that  are  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health ;  nor  shall 
any  person  detained  under  this  act  be 
loaded  with  irons,  or  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  petitioning  the  King,  or  either 
House  of  Farliament,  or  shall  be  refused 
to  see  his  wife  or  children,  upon  applica- 
tion made  by  him  or  them  for  that  pur- 
pose,* to  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  or  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  for  the  home  de- 
partment.''— Which  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

Mr.  William  Smith  moved  also  a  clause 
securing  the  right  of  action  against  the 
persons  who  should  issue  warrants  of  com- 
mitment under  the  act,  if  the  persons 
committed  should  be  dismissed  without 
trial,  provided  the  action  were  brought 
within  a  month  after  the  expiration  of  the 
ilict;  which  was  also  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  proposed  a  clause  fixing 
the  20th  of  May  for  the  expiration  of  the 
bill,  instead  of  the  1st  of  July,  on  which 
the  House  divided— for  the  clause,  97— 
against  it,  239. 

While  strangers  were  excluded  from 
the  gallery  an  amendment  was,  upon  the 
motion  of  sir  Samuel  Rominy,  msde  in 
the  bill,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  biU  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England  to  persons  .committed  to 
prison  for  treason,  or  suspicion  of  treason, 
upon  a  warrant  signed  by  six  privy  coun- 
sellors, or  one  of  the  principle  secreta- 
ries of  state.  As  the  bill  stood  originally, 
it  extended  to  persons  committed  by  an^ 
subordinate  n^a^istrate.  The  bill,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  m  these  words : — *'  That 
the  act  made  in  Scotland,  intituledi  *  An 
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act  for  preventing  wrongous  imprison* 
ment,  and  against  undue  delays  in  trials,' 
in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  construed  ta 
relate  to  the  cases  of  treason  and  suspi- 
cion of  treason,  toilh  respect  to  persons  so 
committed  as  aforesaid^  oe  suspended  un- 
til the  1st  day  of  July,  1817 ;  and  that 
until  the  1st  day  of  Julv  1817,  no  judae, 
lustice  of  peace,  or  oUier  officer  of  Uie 
law,  in  Scotland,  shall  liberate,  try,  or 
admit  to  bail,  any  person  or  persons,  that 
is,  are  or  shsll  be  in  prison,  within  Scot- 
land, under  a  tvarrant  or  wirrants  so  sign' 
§d  as  aforesaid,  for  such  causes  as  afore- 
said, without  order  from  his  majesty's 
privy  council,  signed  by  six  of  the  said 
privy  council."  The  words  printed  la 
Italics  were  added  by  amendment. 

A  short  conversation  took  place  on  the 
clause  of  the  bill  which  authorizes  the  re- 
moval of  prisoners  from  one  gaol  to  ano- 
ther, and  the  expunging  of  which  had 
been  moved. 

The  Solicitor^eneral  contended,  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  power  of  removal 
should  be  given,  as  cases  might  occur  ia 
which,  from  the  number  of  the  prisoners, 
or  from  their  combining  together,  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  retain  them  toge- 
ther in  one  gaol.  In  such  cases  it  might  be 
proper  to  remove  prisoners  from  Glouces- 
ter to  Hereford,  or  vice  versa  i  but  care 
was  taken  that  they  should  suffer  no  dis- 
advantage by  these  removals;  for,  if 
brought  to  trial,  it  was  provided  that  the 
proceedings  should  take  place  in  the  coun- 
ty in  which  they  were  originally  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Ponsonhy  could  not  understand 
why  a  man  taken  up  for  treasonable  prac- 
tices in  the  county  of  Hereford  should  be 
imprisoned  in  Gloucester.    Were  not  the 

§aols  in  the  county  sufficient,  or  were  they 
estitute  of  keepers.  If  there  were  no 
gaols  in  a'  particular  county,  or  no  per- 
sons to  guard  them,  he  could  comprehend 
why  a  prisoner  should  be  sent  to  another 
county ;  but  unless  some  such  reason  as 
that  he  had  stated  existed,  the  removal 
was  a  measure  of  unnecessary  cruelty. 

Mr.  Bennet  stated,  that  cases  of  great 
hardship  had  occurred  under  the  former 
suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  in 
consequence  of  imprisoning  persons  in 
distant  gaols. 

The  clause  was  ordered  to  stand  part 
of  the  bill.  On  the  motion,  that  the  bill 
do  pass, 

IIt*  Brougham  wished  the  House  to 
undcntaadi  tibuata  right  hon.  gentleauui 
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had  pledged  himself,  that  unless  this  sub-  I  that  the  Commons  had  taken  the  liberty 


ject  was  brought  before  the  House  in  the 
month  of  May,  no  proposition  would  be 
made  for  a  renewal  of  the  bill  [No !  from 
Mr.  Bathurst].  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had*  said  **  many  .weeks  before  the 
expiration  ;'*  now  many  weeks  before  the 
1st  of  July,  must  mean  in  the  month  of 
May.  If  one  week  more  had  been  allowed, 
from  the  petitions  which  would  have  flow- 
f  d  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  disposition  of  the  House,  he  was 
convinced  the  bill  could  not  have  passed. 
-  Mr.  Canning  said,  the  present  bill  had 
been  longer  in  passing  than  any  former 
bill  of  the  same  description. 

Mr.  Bathurst  disclaimed  having  said 
any  thing  of  the  month  of  May.  He  had 
•aid,  that  as  the  bill  would  expire  in  the 
month  of  July,  the  subject  would  pro- 
bably come  before  the  House  some  time 
before,  if  the  renewal  were  to  be  pro- 
posed. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  had  heard  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  expressly  use  the 
words  *<  many  weeks." 

Mr.  Bathurst  denied,  if  he  had  used 
these  words,  ^hat  they  were  to  be  consi- 
dered as  any  pledge ;  he  had  only  stated 
it  as  a  probable  circumstance,  that  the 
aubject  might  be  many  weeks,  before  the 
1st  of  July,  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  if  a  renewal  were  to  be  con- 
temolated. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  the  House  must 
recollect  that  they  went  to  a  division  on 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon;  gentleman. 

Mr.  Calvert  protested  against  the  in- 
discreet haste  in  which  the  bill  was  hur- 
ried through,  and  which  had  deprived  his 
constituents,  who  were  to  have  a  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  the  bill  on  Monday  next, 
•f  any  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
sentiments. 

Sir  C.  Monck,  wbhed  to  observe,  that 
if  this  bill  bad  been  a  longer  time  passing 
through  the  House,  it  would  have  been 
opposed  by  three  times  as  many  members 
as  ever  divided  against  any  former  bill. 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  after  which 
the  House  adjourned  at  half  past  two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Monday  f  March  S. 

Habkas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill.] 
Lord  HoUandf  previous  to  proceeding  to 
the  order  of  the  day  respecting  the  Ha- 
tetf  Corpus  SospeasioD  biU^  it  appearing 


of  making  an  amendment  in  it,  though 
their  lordships  were  not  allowed  time  to 
discuss  or  to  consider  it,  was  desirous  of 
asking  a  question  intimately  connected 
with  the  extraordinary  powers  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  government  by  this  bill, 
by  which  the  liberties  of  the  country 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ministers  of  thq  Crown.  He  wbhed  to  be 
informed  by  the  learned  lord  on  the  Wool« 
sack,  whether  an  individual,  unfortunately 
detained  in  any  prison  by  order  of  go- 
vernment, under  the  power  given  by  tnia 
bill,  would  have  the  mesns  allowed  him 
of  petitioning  parliament;  or,  if  that 
should  be  thought  to  involve  too  much 
publicity,  at  least  of  petitioning  the  sove* 
reign.  He  was  the  more  debirous  of  being 
informed  upon  this  point,  because,  know- 
ing the  kind  of  regulations  that  were  in- 
forced  in  some  prisons,  it  was  of  essential 
importance  that  an  individual,  placed  in 
the  situation  he  had  alluded  to,  should 
not  be  debarred  from  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  of  making  an  application  to  the 
government  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  his  case. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  was  cal- 
led upon  to  give  an  opinion  without  the 
particular  circumstances  of  any  particular 
case  being  stated;  but  he  felt  anxious, 
when  thus  called  upon,  to  give  an  opi- 
nion, as  far  as  he  could,  regarding  any 
question  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub* 
ject ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating 
generally,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  individual  who  had  not 
the  right  of  petitioning  either  the  sove- 
reign or  the  parliament. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  knowing 
the  manner  in  which  some  prisons  were 
conducted,  he  was  anxious  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood,  that  no  gaoler 
could  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
petitioning  on  the  part  of  any  individual 
who  might  be  unfortunately  placed  in  his 
custody  by  order  of  government,  and  de- 
tained under  the  extraordinsry  powers 
given  by  this  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  said,  that  every 
individual  arrested  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, by  order  of  government,  and  de- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  this  biD, 
had  in  his  favour  the  presumption  of  law, 
which  always  supposed  every  person  un- 
der accusation  to  be  innocent  until  pro« 
ved  to  be  guilty;  and  as  far  as  he  could 
answer  a  general  question,  every  indivi- 
dtial  in  that  situatioa  bad  the  right  of 
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petitioning  either  the  sovereign  or  the 
parliament^  a  right  which  the  gaoler.  In 
whose  custody  he  was^  had  no  right  to 
deprive  him  of. 

Earl  Grey  said,  the  answers  given  by 
the  learned  lord  were  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory  to  him,  as  to  the  general  question. 
There  was,  however,  this  consideration, 
that  a  barren  tight  was  nothing  without  the 
means  of  exercising  It.  In  some  prisons, 
individuals  might  be  confined  without  pen, 
ink,  or  paper  being  allowed  to  them,  or 
the  means  of  communicating  with  any 
person.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
this  might  not  be  of  so  much  consequence, 
as  they  knew  the  time  would  arrive  when 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  face  of  their  country ;  but 
under  the  provisions  of  Uiis  bill  they  could 
have  no  such  knowledge,  they  could  not 
anticipate  bow  long  they  might  be  de- 
tainea.  It  was  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  no  individual  in  thu  situa- 
tion should  be  deprived  of  his  right  of 
petitioning;  and  he  concluded  that  the 
learned  lord,  from  the  way  in  which  he 
bad  answered  the  Question,  meant  also 
this,  that  a  gaoler  naving  an  individual 
under  such  circumstances  In  his  custody, 
would  be  acting  illegally.  If  by  any  means 
he  prevented  that  individual  from  com- 
municating with  other  persons,  or  from 
other  means  connected  with  the  exercis- 
ipg  of  his  right  of  petitioning. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  agree  in  the  explanation 
which,  the  noble  earl  had  made  for  biro, 
with  these  qualifications,  that  the  indivi- 
dual should  have  evefy  facility  allowed 
him,  consistently  with  his  safe  custody, 
and  that  he  should  bona  fide  be  desirous 
of  petitioning,  and  not  assert  the  privi- 
lege as  a  mere  colourable  pretext  with  a 
view  to  other  objects. 

Lord  Sidmouth  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Commons  in  the 
Habeas  Corpus  suspension  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  could  not  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  entering  his  de- 
cided protest  against  the  measure,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  uncalled  for  by  any 
circumstances  connected  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country.  He  could  not  help 
observing  also  upon  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  that  House  had  been  induced 
to  pass  this  bill,  whilst  the  Commons  had 
taken  a  much  longer  time  to  deliberate 
upon  it,  without,  aa  it  should  appear,  anv 
ipprehension  of  danger  from  demyi  thoogb 


the  danger  had  been  so  loudly  talked  of 
in  that  House,  in  order  to  induce  their 
lordships  to  suspend  their  standing  ordera^ 
and  pass  the  bill  with  extraordinary  rapi« 
dity.  He  had,  upon  a  former  occasion^ 
eiven  his  consent  to  a  similar  bill ;  but 
how  widely  different  were  the  circum* 
stances !  At  that  period  the  country  waa 
at  war  with  a  highly  powerful  enemy; 
now  not  onlv  no  reason  of  that  kind  ex- 
isted, but  there  was  nothing  in  the  report 
of  the  secret  committee  that  called  for  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  to  suspend  the  II* 
berty  of  the  subject*  Some  of  the  allega- 
tions in  that  report  had  been  offered  to  be 
disproved  by  evidence  at  their  lordships 
bar,  which  the  House  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive, although  In  one  instance  it  was  ac- 
knowledged the  committee  had  been  la 
error,  ^hat  faith,  then,  could  they  put 
in  such  allegations  i  It  was  undoubtedly 
true  that  much  distress  existed  in  the 
country  arising  from  the  want  of  em- 
ployment, to  which  was  added  the  dis- 
tress arising  from  a  bad  harvest,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  mischiev* 
ous  persons  might  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  these  circumstances ;  but  for 
this  situation  of  the  country  the  present 
bill  was  not  only  not  a  remedy,  but  would 
materially  tend  to  add  to  the  discontent. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment,  he  had  no 
objection  to  It,  but  with  a  view  to  the  ge- 
neral question  upon  the  bill,  which  he 
considered  wholly  unnecessary  and  un- 
called for,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move^ 
that  instead  of  now,  the  amendment  be 
taken  into  consideration  this  day  three 
months. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  as  the  amend- 
ment was  not  objected  to,  did  not  think  il 
necessary  to  say  more  than  a  few  words* 
With  regard  to  the  objection  that  this  bill 
was  passed  through  the  House  with  un- 
precedented haste,  he  assured  their  lord- 
ships that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not  so» 
as  on  former  occasions  within  his  own  re- 
collection a  similar  bill  had  passed  through 
all  its  stages  In  that  House  in  one  day* 
whilst  on  the  present  occasion  two  dnys 
had  been  occupied  in  the  consideration  of 
the  measure.  With  respect  to  the  neees- 
aty  for  the  bill,  he  could  most  positively 
amrm  that  on  no  former  occasion  when 
he  or  when  the  noble  lord  who  had  just 
spoken  had  voted  for  a  similar  measure, 
was  there  a  greater  necessity  for  it  than  at 
the  present  moment. 

Earl  Grosvenor  contended,  that  more 
time  ought  to  have  been  given  for  the  pe» 
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titions  of  the  people,  he  being  sattftBed 
Ihat  had  a  longer  delay  been  allowed, 
there  would  have  been  petitions  from  all 
quarters  against  the  bill.  He  woukt  only 
instance  the  case  of  the  ancient  and  very 
loyal  city  of  Chester,  where  a  requisition 
aigned  by  one    hundred  persons  of  the 

greatest  respectability  was  presented  to 
le  mayor,  who  in  consequence  called  a 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  where  a  pe- 
tition against  the  bill  was  agreed  to, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  was 
aigned  by  upwards  of  2>0(X)  persons  of 
great  respectability.  This  served  to  show 
what  numerously  signed  petitions  there 
would  have  been  against  the  bill  had  a 
little  more  time  been  allowed. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  thought  it  right 
to  state,  that  though  the  petition  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  earl  was  respectably 
signed,  yet  that  the  persons  who  signed 
it  did  not  constitute  the  major  part  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitanU  of  (hat 
city. 

Earl  Grosvenor^  in  explanation,  said,  he 
had  only  asserted  that  the  petition  was 
most  respectably  signed,  he  did  not  mean 
to  state  that  there  were  not  other  highly 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city  who 
had  not  signed  it. 

•  The  Earl  of  Rosdyn  observed,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  unnecessary  rapidity 
with  which  that  House  bad  been  called 
upon  to  pass  the  bill,  they  had  had  no  op- 
portunity allowed  them  of  considering  that 
part  of  it  which  related  to  Scotland,  and 
in  which  a  most  important  amendment  had 
been  made  by  the  Commons.  What  was 
to  be  thought  of  those  who  had  urged 
on  the  House  to  that  rapid  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  had  not  lefl  them  time  to 
discover  or  to  rectify  a  most  material  error 
in  the  bill,  though  the  Commons  had  been 
allowed  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  measure  in  all  its  bearings.  He 
alluded  to  the  difference  which  was  made 
in  the  bill,  as  it  passed  that  House,  between 
the  neople  of  England  and  the  people  of 
Scotland.  In  England  no  individual  could 
be  deuined  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
unless  arrested  by  a  warrant  signed  by  a 
secretary  of  state,  or  six  privy  counsellors 
on  their  responsibility  ;  whilst  in  Scotland 
individuals  might  be  arrested  by  any  in- 
ferior magistrate,  without  responsibility, 
and  could  not  be  released  or  put  upon 
their  trial,  without  a  warrant  signed  by  a 
secretary  of  state  or  six  privy  counsellors. 
These  enactments,  which  placed  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  in  a  much  worse  situation 


than  those  of  England,  had  been  altered 
by  the  amendment  made  by  the  Com* 
mens,  and  that  amendment  he  bailed  as  a 
most  material  improvement.  He  did  not* 
however,  the  less  object  to  the  bill,  which 
he  considered  to  be  wholly  uncalled  for 
and  unnecessary. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had 
wished  to  have  merely  given  his  support 
to  this  bill,  by  his  silent  vote,  for  which* 
however,  he  was  just  as  much  responsible 
as  if  he  had  publicly  declared  his  opinion. 
But  what  had  been  urged  by  the  noble 
lord  with  regard  to  the  amendment,  ren* 
dered  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  few 
words.  In  1794*,  when  a  similar  measure 
was  proposed,  he  himself  had  a  consider* 
able  knowledge  oi  Scots  law,  from  hav- 
ing been  employed  more  perhaps,  than 
any  Englishman  before  his  time,  in  Scots 
appeals,  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  and  he 
framed  the  bill,  in  concert  with  the  late 
lord  Loughborough,  who  then  sat  on  the 
woolsack,  and  who,  joined  to  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  England,  had 
also  a  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  That  learned  lord  approved 
of  the  bill  as  then  drawn,  and  no  objec- 
tion was  made  to  it ;  a  similar  bill  had  sub- 
sequently passed,  and  the  present  bill  was 
a  transcript  of  those.  He  thought,  then* 
that  the  bill  was  right,  and  he  still 
thought  that  this  bill,  as  originally  intro- 
duced, was  right ;  he  would  not,  however, 
object  to  the  amendment,  because  rather 
than  any  farther  delay  should  take  place 
in  the  passing  of  this  bill,  which,  in  his 
conscience,  he  believed  to  have  been 
never  more  necessary  than  at  the  present 
moment,  he  would  agree  to  the  bill  as 
amended.  He  could  not  help,  however* 
saying,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  amendment 
made  the  bill  infinitely  worse,  both  as  it 
regarded  the  situation  of  the  individual, 
and  the  magistrates  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Lord  Holland  said,  the  House  had  been 
very  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  proceedings 
with  regard  to  this  bill,  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation having  been  given  with  respect 
either  to  the  bill,  or  to  the  particular 
clause  which  had  been  amended,  or  as  to 
why  the  House  should  be  called  upon  to 
pass  the  bill  with  such  an  extraordinary 
rapidity ;  nor  even  now,  when  the  learned 
lord  declared  the  amendment  made  the  bill 
worse,  had  he  condescended  testate  the  rea- 
son why  it  did  so.  With  respect  to  the  haste 
in  which  the  bill  had  been  passed,  he  was 
aware  that  there  were  precedentsfor  it ;  but 
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of  what  avail  were  preoedents  when  the  rea- 
sons for  them  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  no 
reason  whatever  had  been  stated,  inde- 
pendently of  mere  precedents,  why  the 
bill  should  be  passed  with  such  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  ?  How  did  it  happen  that 
only  two  days  should  have  been  allowed 
to  that  House  to  pass  the  bill  whilst,  a 
week  had  been  allowed  in  the  Commons 
what  became  in  this  case  of  the  pressing 
and  urgent  danger  i  But  why  hurry  the 
bill  through  with  a  clause  placing  the  peo- 
ple of  England  and  Scotland  on  a  different 
footing,  without  the  least  explanation  of 
such  a  clause?  Surely  it  was  not  only 
dealing  hardly  generally  with  the  House, 
but  still  more  hardly  with  those  noble 
lords  who  had  supported  the  measure, 
first  to  call  upon  them  to  agree  to  the 
Bieasnre  as  originally  drawn  and  then  to 
tay,  here  is  an  amendment  made  in  a 
most  material  part  of  the  bill,  which 
makes  it  much  worse;  how  it  makes  it 
worse  cannot  be  explained,  but  still  it  is 
necessary  the  bill  should  pass  as  it  is.  So 
far  as  appeared  the  amendment  was  a 
most  material  improvement,  and  certainly 
it  had  his  entire  approbation.  With  regard 
to  the  bill  itself,  his  opinion  remained  un- 
altered, no  sufficient  reason  having  been 
Urged  to  prove  its  necessity;  the  only 
good  part  of  it  was  the  omission  of  Ire- 
land, which  he  certainly  rejoiced  to  see, 
and  he  trusted  it  would  have  a  good  ef- 
fect in  promoting  the  tranquillity  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Earl  o£  Lauderdale  slIso  contended, 
that  no  reason  whatever  appeared  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  this  measure.  What- 
ever he  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  tended, 
on  the  contrary,  to  prove  that  no  neces- 
sity existed  for  such  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent. It  was  not  because  some  poor 
wretches  chose  to  set  up  for  conspirators, 
that  the  whole  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  li- 
berties. Adam  Smith  had  justly  said, 
that  the  desire  to  have  any  thing  did  not 
create  a  demand  for  it,  unless  there  were 
the  means  to  procure  it.  So  with  respect 
to^  some  low  and  illiterate  men,  they 
might  desire  to  be  conspirators,  but  where 
were  their  means  ?  If  they  possessed  no 
means  of  carrying  their  conspiracv  into 
effect,  how  could  they  become  formidable 
to  the  state  ?  In  Glasgow,  for  instance, 
where  much  had  lately  been  said  about 
arrests,  who  were  the  people  arrested? 
Poor  and  illiterate  men,  who  had  no  means 
whatever  of  doing  mischief}  at  least  that 


might  not  be  eflectually  counteriscted  bjr 
the  ordinary  laws.  Of  this  description 
were  the  dangers  which  were  urged  as  the 
pretext  for  this  bill.  With  respect  to  the 
amendment,  he  thought  it  a  little  singular, 
that  the  learned  lord  should  refuse  to 
enter  into  any  explanation  as  to  why  it 
made  the  bill  worse. 

Earl  Bathurst  defended  the  report  of 
the  secret  committee.    It  was  a  report 
which  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to, 
although  the  noble  lords  of  whom  the 
committee  had  been  composed  were  of 
different  political  opinions.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Com« 
mons.     Both  reports  stated  distinctly  that 
the  existing  laws  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  danger  with  which  Uie  public  peace 
was  menaced.     The  question,  therefore, 
was  as  to  the  degree  of  sedition  in  the 
country,  all  agreeing  that  sedition  there 
was.     Was  it  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to 
.require  a  measure  of  the  kind  which  had 
been    introduced?      In    his    opinion   it 
decidedly  was.      A  noble  earl  had  said 
that    an    offer   had   been  made  to  dis- 
prove  at  the  bar  the  facts  on  which  the 
report  was  founded.       This  he  denied. 
There   was  nothing    in    the   statement* 
adverted  to  which  affected  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  report.      With  respect  to  the 
London  Union  Society,  although  it  might 
not  exist  at  present,  its  printed  resolutions 
were  'spread  and  adopted  throughout  the 
country,  in  which  it  had  formerly  estab* 
lished  an  extensive  correspondence.     The 
proceedings  of  the  Sheffield  Union  Society 
were  proof  of  this.      The  noble  earl,  ia 
speaking  of  the  amendment  had  argued  aa 
if  it  exhibited  great  inaccuracy  on  the 
part  of  their  lordships  to  allow  such  an 
error  to  have   passed   unnoticed.      The 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had,  how- 
ever, told  their  lordships  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  when  it  left  their  lord* 
ships  House,  were  the  same  as  thev  were 
in  the  bills  for  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  at  former  periods.     The  no- 
ble earl  had  closely  attended  the  proceed- 
ings on  some  of  those  former  bills,  andyet^ 
somehow  or  other,  this  gross  error,  as  he 
termed  it,  had  always  escaped  his  attention* 
Nothing  had  been  stated  to  show    that 
Scotland  had  particularlv  suffered  from  the 
former  bills ;  and  certainly,  therefore,  the 
renewal  of  the  same  provisions  in  the  pre* 
sent  bill  afforded  no  proof  whatever  of 
censurable  hurry. 
Earl  Grey  wished  to  make  a  few  ra* 
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marks  on  what  had  just  fallen  from  the 
noble  earl.  The  noble  earl  seemed  to 
think,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  originated^  that  the  only  question 
was  one  ofdegree,  and  that  it  was  on  all 
aides  admitted,  that  a  danger  existed  in 
the  country  which  required  that  the  hands 
of  the  executive  government  should  be 
strengthened.  If  the  noble  earl  in  this 
remark  alluded  to  what  he  (earl  Grey) 
had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  the  noble 
earl  had  entirely  misapprehended  him. 
Certainly  he  had  never  said  that  there  was 
so  danger ;  but  the  whole  drift  and  ten- 
dency of  his  argument  had  been,  that 
while  he  admitted  the  existence  of  danger 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  which  the  noble 
lords  opposite  were  disposed  to  assert  its 
existence,  he  contended  that  the  danger 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for  any  new 
legal  provisions,  and  least  of  all  for  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  in  its  effect 
suspended  for  a  time  the  entire  liberties  of 
the  people  of  England.  To  that  opinion 
he  adhered ;  notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
who  maintained  that  great  as  was  the  dan- 
ger in  1794,  the  present  danger  was  of 
considerably  greater  magnitude;  that 
great  as  the  danger  was  in  1715  or  1722, 
or  1745,  when  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  for- 
merly suspended,  it  was  infinitely  surpassed 
fay  the  danger  of  the  present  period.  '  <  For," 
said  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  «  we  are 
not  now  called  upon  to  consider  whether 
this  or  that  family  shallsit  on  the  throne,  but 
irhether  all  law,  power,  and  authority  in 
the  realm  shall  or  shall  not  be  maintained." 
He  would  ask  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
whether  that  was  the  way  in  which  the 
dangers  of  1715, 1722,  and  1745  ought  to 
be  stated  ?  Was  it  merely  a  contest  at  that 
period  as  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  ? 
Was  not  the  danger  of  destroying  the 
principles  on  which  the  revolution  had 
been  rounded,  greater  than  could  have  re- 
•ulted  firom  the  mere  substitution  of  one 
family  for  another  ?  Would  not  the  suc- 
cess of  the  descendants  of  James  2d,  have 
occasioned  nothing  less  than  the  utter  sub- 
irersion  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
country  ?  The  noble  and  learned  lord,  as 
one  of  the  causes  which,  in  his  opinion 
threatened  so  much  danger  at  the  present 
moment  to  all  law,  authority,  and  govern* 
ment  in  the  realm,  had  spoken  of  the  sedi- 
tious publications  calculated  to  deaden  all 
sense  of  morality  and  religion,  without 
trhich,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  truly 
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observed,  no  law,  authority,  and  govern- 
ment  could  continue  to  exist.  He  (earl 
Grey)  was  very  far  from  under-rating  the 
evil  of  such  publications;  but  what  he 
contended  was,  that  the  danger  threatened 
by  those  means  might  be  met  by  the  law 
as  it  stood,  and  was  not  such  as  required 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  or 
which  that  measure  wasat  all  calculated  to 
meet.  But  was  it  true  that  this  was  a  pe- 
riod peculiarly  irreligious  i  He  had  heard 
of  the  evil  arising  from  the  increase  ofMe^ 
thodists,  and  some  of  the  reverend  prelates 
opposite  had  expressed  much  alarm  at  the 
great  diffusion  of  bible  societies ;  but  cer-' 
tainly  these  circumstances,  whatever  else 
they  might  prove,  did  not  prove  that  therer 
was  any  great  degree  of  irreligton  in  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  opinion, 
if  there  was  any  one  time  in  which  the 
danger  of  superstition  was  more  to  be  ap- 
prehended than  the  danger  arising  from 
the  neglect  of  religion,  it  was  the  present. 
No  case  had  been  made  out  in  the  report 
to  justify  such  a  step  as  the  suspension  of* 
the  Habeas  Corpus;  and  he  repeated,  that 
the  existing  laws  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  existing  danger, 
had  the  executive  government  done  their 
duty.  The  report  detailed  no  evidence. 
It  required  implicit  confidence,  without 
exhibiting  the  slightest  ground  on  which 
that  confidence  ought  to  rest.  This  was 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  expect  from  their 
lordships,  more  especially  when  such  cir- 
cumstances had  arisen  to  shake  the  au- 
thority of  the  report.  Tlie  noble  earl  had 
treated  this  part  of  the  subject  as  of  no 
importance.  Had  not  an  oner  been  made 
to  disprove  at  the  bar  the  existence  of  the, 
identical  society,  which  according  to  the 
report,  was  the  centre  from  which  ema- 
nated the  danger  that  threatened  the 
country  ?  Why  were  not  the  secretary  of 
the  alleged  society,  and  the  lord  mayor 
and  Mr.  AldermanGoodbehere  allowed  to 
come  to  the  bar  to  give  evidence  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  London  Union  Society? 
If  this  fact  was  not  a  material  one  in  the 
report,  what  deserved  to  be  so  called  ?  It 
formed  one  of  the'*  fundamental  features,** 
as  it  might  perhaps  be  termed  in  another 
place  of  the  report.     Shaken  as  that  re- 

f^ort  was  in  so  material  a  particular,  par- 
lament  ought  no  longer  to  proceed  upon 
it  as  the  ground  of  a  legislative  measure. 
It  was  true  that  the  noble  earl  talked  of  a 
Sheffield  Union  Society  and  of  other  pro- 
vincial Union  Societies ;  but  the  informa- 
tion which  the  committee  had  obtained  of 
(SH) 
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Chefle  tocieties  was  eTidently  ofwaex^rte 
kind,  and  could  not  be  mucn  depended  on 
if  it  were  considered  that  the  same  com- 
mittee asserted  the  existence  of  the  Lon- 
don Union  Society  although  the  president 
and  secretary  were  ready  to  testify  that  it 
had  not  met  for  three  years.  The  noble 
earl  had  made  a  technical  objection  to  his 
noble  friend's  motion,  by  saving,  that  as 
his  noble  friend  did  not  object  td  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Commons  in 
this  billy  he  ought  not  to  propose  to  put  off 
the  consideration  of  them.  But  the  noble 
earl  ought  to  know  enoueh  of  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings  in  tnat  House  to  be 
aware,  that  however  a  part  of  any  mea- 
sure might  not  be  disapproved  of  by  any 
noble  lord,  a  proposition,  by  which 
the  whole  measure  might  be  got  rid 
of,  although  it  bore,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  on  that  part,  was  completely  fair  and 
allowable.  Feeling  as  be  did,  that  the 
present  was  the  most  uncalled  for  attack 
ever  made  on  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  viewing  it  as  a  most  dangerous  prece- 
dent to  establish,  if  his  noblefriend  pressed 
the  question  to  a  division,  he  would  cer- 
tainly vote  with  him,  not  because  he  ob- 
jected to  the  amendments,  but  because  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  bill  altogether. 
As  to  the  amendments,  their  lordships  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  placed  in  a  strange 
situation.  Did  they  know  precisely  in 
what  way  the  people  of  Scotland  were  af- 
fected by  the  bill :  The  learned  lord  had 
said,  that  the  bill,  when  it  left  their  lord- 
sliips  House,  was  precisely  in  the  form  in 
^hich  bills  of  a  similar  description  had 
been  passed,  and  that  it  was  bfinitely  bet- 
ter in  its  former  than  in  its  present  shape. 
He  (earl  Grey)  must  take  shame  to  hun* 
s^If  on  this  subject.  He  confessed  that 
when  the  bill  was  before  their  lordships, 
he  had  attended  entirely  to  its  principle-*- 
mischievous  and  dangerous  as  ne  felt  it  to 
be — and  had  not  adverted  to  the  detailti 
This  indeed  he  felt  less  called  upon  to  do, 
as  the  noble  lord  who  opened  the  mea- 
sure, stated  that  it  was  to  be  confined  to 
Great  Britain,  a  necessity  for  it  not  ex- 
isting in  Ireland ;  and  he  naturally  sup- 
posed that  England  and  Scotland  would 
DC  placed  with  reference  to  it,  precisely 
in  the  same  situation.  As  that,  nowever, 
was  not  the  case,  he  thought  their  lord- 
ships had  a  right  to  complain  that  iheir 
attention  had  not  been  directed  to  the  dif- 
ferent situation  in  which  the  two  countries 
were  actually  placed.  It  was  nothing  to 
their  lordsliips  that  the  bill  in  its 
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state  was  in  the  «am^  shape  as  former  bills 
had  been.  The  question  was,  whether 
that  state  was  a  proper  state  at  present  ? 
For  an  explanation  on  this  point  their 
lordships  might  seek  in  vain  in  what  had 
fallen  irom  the  learned  lord.  The  learned 
lord  had,  indeed,  said,  that  the  bill  was 
infinitely  worse  than  before,  but  he  had 
not  told '  them  in  what .  respect  it  was 
so.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  by  the  bill  before  it  re- 
ceived any  amendment?  Was  it  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  that  of  the  people  of 
England  I  If  worse,  why  haa  it  beea 
so  ?  If  the  same,  would  their  present  si- 
tuation be  better?  It  was  rumoured  that 
the  amendment  would  render  the  law  al- 
together nugatory  as  it  respected  Scot- 
land. If  so,  tlie  House  had  a  right  to  an 
explanation  from  the  learned  lord  of  the 
way  in  which  that  would  be  the  case.  The 
danger  in  Scotland  had  been  descriiied  ta 
be  as  great  as  the  danger  in  Enjgland : 
and  yet  their  lordships  were  now  called 
upon  to  agree  to  a  naeasure  without  know- 
ing whether  or  not  it  would  be  effectual  ift 
Scotland. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  The  Amendments  made  in  thd 
bill  by  the  House  of  Commons  were  theot 
agreed  to. 

Distilleries].  The  Earl  o£Damley 
asked:  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  stop  the  distillation  from  corn 
in  Ireland?    From    the  information  be 

Eossessed  relative  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
e  thought  that  measure  highly  neces- 
sary. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  subject 
had  received  the  most  thorough  oonsidera^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
and  it  was  not  thought  that  the  measure 
alluded  to  by  the  ncrole  lord  would  now  be 
proper.  The  stopping  of  the  distilleries 
now  would  on^  tend,  oy  a  rise  of  price,  to 
give  enormous  profits  to  persons  who  had 
a  large  stock  on  hand;  and  besides,  the 
little  advantage  which  might  have  been 
derived  from  the  measure  would  now  be 
lost,  as  it  would  be  peculiarly  injurious  to 
those  parU  of  the  country  wdich  had 
Bduch  bad  com  to  dispose  off 

The  Earl  ^Lauderdale  was  aware  that 
the  stopping  of  the  distilleries  was  a  mea- 
sure which  at  all  tfaaes  tended  to  throir 
enormous  profits  into  the  hands  of  some 
individuals;  but  the  noble  earl  was  quite 
mistaken,  if  he  supposed  that,  by  keeping 
the  disUllsrics  opoii  be  would  promote  the 
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consuBiptioii  of  bad  corn.  The  diatUler, 
like  every  other  man,  would  look  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  would  purchase  only 
min  of  the  oest  quality;  because,  from 
the  distillation  of  it,  the  greatest  profit 
•was  to  be  derived. 
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Monday ^  March  S« 

Oamb  Presebvation  Bill].  Sir 
JB.  KnaUUntUt  In  pursuance  of  his  notice, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
alter  and  amend  the  law  of  last  session, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Game  act.  Bv 
that  act,  persons  going  out  by  night  with 
arms  about  them  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
game,  were  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
transportation.  His  intention  was,  to  con- 
tinue this  part  of  the  act.  But  it  also 
enacted,  that  persons  going  out  by  night 
without  arms  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
and  destroying  game,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  |>ttttithment  of  transportation.  It 
was  his  intention  to  repeal  this  part  of  the 
act.  Another  part  of  the  act  repealed 
two  acU  of  the  d9th  and  iOth  of  the  King 
relative  to  rogues  and  vagabonds;  and  it 
'was  his  intention  to  repeal  this  part,  that 
the  laws  against  rogues  and  vagabonds 
,inieht  be  in  full  force.  He  concluded 
.wiui  moving.  **  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  prevention  of  per- 
'aons  ^iog  armed  by  night  for  the  de- 
'atruction  of  game,  and  for  repealing  an 
'act  made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament 
relating  to  rogues  and  vagabonds." 

Leave^  was  given ;  and  the  bill  was 
.^brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

Petitiok  from  Blackburn  respect- 
Yvo  Seditious  Meetings.]    Mr.  Booile 
IViUraham  rose  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a   Petition,   numerously    signed 
by  the  magistrates,  gentry,  clergy,  free- 
holders, and  other  iMabitants  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Blackburn,  in  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Lancaster,  expressing  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  conduct  of  thoie  who,  under 
the  mask  of  reform,  were  endeavouring  to 
subvert  the  constitution  ;  who  had  emis- 
saries at  work  all  over  the  kingdom,  en- 
.  deavouring,  bv  every  art,  to  inflame  the 
populace,  ana  stur  them  up  to  acts  of 
violence,  and  carrying   about   petitions 
ready  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  people  by  any  means  to  sign  them. 
^  The  petition  prayed  the  House  not  to 
'  consider  that  the  feelings  of  the  great  body 
l^tbe  people  were  exprevad  ia  luch  pe- 


titions. The  hon.  gentleman  then  stated 
that  the  meeting  at  which  this  petition 
was  agreed  to,  was  most  numerously  and 
respectabl V  attended,  and  that  it  mi^bt  be 
considered  as  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lancauiire.  He  then  mentioned  that  this 
meeting  was  first  appointed  to  be  held  in 
the  Town  Hall  at  Preston,  but  that  on  the 
day  fixed  for  its  taking  place,  the  hall-doors 
were  no  sooner  opened,  than  a  great  body 
of  the  populace  rushed  in  and  filled  the  haU 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  respectable 
part  of  the  people ;  and  that  when  the 

Slace  of  assembly  was  thus  filled,  an  ad« 
ress  was  agreed  to,  which  was  quite  con* 
trary  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people. 
Lord  Stanley  could  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  by  without  adverting  to  what 
had  rallen  from  his  hon.  friend.  With  re- 
gard to  the  signatures  to  the  petition,  they 
were  in  the  highest  degree  respectable, 
and  he  believed  the  petition  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  those  individuals  who  signed 
it.  But  he  had  to  learn  now,  fo^  the  first 
time,  that  the  sentiments  of  any  body  of 
eentlemen,  however  respectable,  of  any 
hundred  of  a  large  county,  were  to  be 
taken  for  the  sentiments  of  that  county,  ia 
opposition  tQ  the  sentiments  of  a  meeting 
cafied  by  public  advertisement,  where  an 
address  had  been  agreed  to,  and  signed  by 
the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  his  pub- 
lic eapacity.  The  meeting  in  Question 
was  very  numerously  attended,  and, 
among  others,  by  those  who  signed  the 
requisition,  but  they  were  completely  de- 
feated with  respect  to  the  address  they 
brought  forward,  an  amended  address  be* 
ing  carried  by  a  large  majority.  He  was 
aware  that  it  might  be  said  that  many  of 
them  were  not  freeholders ;  but  this  was 
not  a  meeting  of  freebolders^it  was  age* 
neral  meeting  of  the  county.  The  result 
of  the  determination  of  that  meeting,  how- 
ever, would  not  come  before  the  House ; 
it  was  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
Meeting  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  for 
petitioning  were  seldom  called,  on  account 
of  the  extent  and  i>opulation  of  the  coun* 
ty,  and  political  opbions  being  so  much 
divided.  He  protested  against  this  peti* 
tion  being  considered  as  the  petition  of  a 
meeting  of  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Cawthame  wished  to  bear  testi- 
mony tothe  respectability  of  the  signatures 
to  the  petition.  With  respect  to  the 
meetins  at  Preston,  it  had  no  doubt  been 
regularly  convened,  on  g  requisition  nu- 
merously and  reipectaUy  signed ;  but  tb% 
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doors  of  the  hall  had  hardly  been  opened, 
when  in  rushed  a  rabble  of  cotton-spinners 
and  weavers,  and  others  of  the  very  lowest 
order  of  people,  wfth  Mr.  Casey,  a  man 
from  Liverpool,  at  the  head  of  them,  an 
Irish  renegado — [loud  cries  of  Hear!  from 
the  opposition  side].  He  would  not  be 
deterred  from  saying  what  he  thought 
of  this  person;  he  had  heard  him  speak 
at  Liverpool  and  other  places,  and  he 
believed  him  to  be  as  mischievous  a 
man  as  existed  in  this  country.  The  cot- 
ton-spinners and  manufacturers  of  Preston 
did  bear  down  by  their  voice  those  who 
called  the  meeting,  and  voted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address  proposed  by  them. 
The  high  sheriff,  though  this  amended 
address  was  at  variance  with  his  private 
opinion,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  sign 
it.  The  address  of  the  meeting  at  Pres- 
ton was,  therefore,  not  the  address  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  county,  but  of  the  cot- 
ton-spinners and  weavers  of  Preston,  of 
whom  any  person  might  collect  together 
jany  number  whenever  he  pleased.  He 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  there  were 
not  twenty  freeholders  who  agreed  to  the 
amended  address. 

Mr.  Brot^ham  said,  that  it  had  been 
observed,  that  to  be  praised  by  him 
who  was  the  object  of  all  men's  com- 
mendations was  a  rare  felicity.  This  was 
not  a  felicity,  however,  which  it  seemed 
was  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  worthy  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Casey,  whose  name  had,  in 
so  unaccountable-^  manner,  been  brought 
forward  on  this  occasion  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber,— he  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  praised  by  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  the  object  of  all  men's  commendations. 
He  would  venture  to  say,  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  bore  a  more  respectable  cha- 
racter among  his  friends,  or  on  'Change, 
did  not  exist  than  Mr.  Casey.  He  had, 
indeed,  met  with  misfortunes  in  trade,  but 
he  should  have  thought  these  misfortunes 
would  rather  have  screened  him  from,  than 
exposed  him  to,  objections,  which  till  he 
had  met  with  misfortunes,  had  never  been 
)ieard  of  Whether  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Casey  were  or  were  not  mischievous  was  a 
matter,  the  determination  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  opinion  which  every  man 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  particular 
question  which  now  divided  the  country. 
That  be  was  a  powerful  advocate  of  those 
principles  no  man  would  deny — and  if  he 
bad  not  also  been  a  successful  advocate  of 
Ijiem,  his  name  would  never  have  been  heard 
in  that  House.  That  heiiadtransC^red  his 
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residence  from  Ireland  to  this  country  was 
a  most  unusual  ground  of  accusatioti^ 
against  him ;  it  was  an  accusation  which,  !f 
it  were  to  be  allowed  any  weight,  might  be 
found  very  inconvenient  to  many  persona 
in  England  from  that  country,  and  tlve 
more  so,  if  on  leaving  that  country,  they 
also  left  their  principles  behind*  them 
[Hear,  hear !].  He  had  only  to  say  that 
he  knew  this  gentleman  by  report  some 
time  before  knowing  him  personally,  but 
he  was  now  personally  acquainted  with 
him ;  and  there  were  other  members  in  the 
House  besides  himself,  who  could  give  him 
the  praise  of  being  as  steady  and  con« 
sistent  in  his  politics,  as  he  was  amiable 
and  respectable  in  private  life.  A  most 
extraordinary  attack  had  been  made  on 
the  meeting  at  Preston.  It  had  been  said 
that  it  did  not  speak  the  sense  of  the 
county — and  why? — Because  it  did  not 
speak  the  sense  of  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  first  address.  In  vain  would  any 
such  objection  have  been  urged  if  those 
who  called  the  meeting  had  carried  their 
object.  His  information  came  from  a 
quarter  as  respectable  as  that  from  which 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  derived  theirs, 
and  it  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
they  had  stated.  Very  many  freeI{olden 
were  at  the  meeting,  and  a  decided  ma- 
jority pf  those  jiresent  were  against  the 
address,  and  in  favour  of  the  amendment; 
and  this  had  induced  the  sheriff,  though 
it  was  contrary  to  his  own  private  opinion, 
to  sign  the  amended  address. 

Mr.  Baring  could  not  help  saying,  that 
it  was  extremely  desirable  that  county 
meetings  should  be  regulated  by  some  le- 
gislative enactments.  He  knew,  from  ex- 
perience, that  petitions  often  came  before 
the  House,  as  speaking  the  sense  of  meet- 
ings of  large  counties,  which  only  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  the  rabble  of  the  county 
town.  With  respect  to  this  particular 
case,  that  the  sheriff  signed  the  address, 
was  all  the  satisfaction  that  the  House 
could  have  of  its  speaking  the  sense  of 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  But  speaking 
in  general,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  country  was  exposed  to  greit 
mischief  from  the  labours  of  a  few  active 
Jacobins,  who  went  about  influencing  the 
lower  orders  of  people  to  attend  pub- 
lic meetings.  From  the  way  petitions 
were  carried,  of  which  not  merely  the 
gentlemen  of  a  county,  but  even  the  re* 
spectable  tradesmen  generally  disa(>proved» 
he  thought  that  in  lul  times,  and  in  all  fi« 
tuationa  of  the  country,  it  would  i>e  ^ 
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tremely  desirable  to  regulate  the  mode  in 
which  meetiDgs  should  be  held.  There 
ought  to  be  some  regulation  to  secure  the 
House  against  delusion. 

Mr.  Birch  said  it  was  rather  too  much 
to  state  that  the  sentiments  of  the  present 
petition  were  the  sentiments  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The 
hon.  member  for  Lancaster  had  talked  of 
the  cotton-spinners  and  weavers  who  com- 
posed the  meeting  at  Preston.  But  he 
would  ask  him  how  many  cotton- spinners 
and  weavers  had  been  influenced  by  their 
nin^iters  to  sign  the  prwent  petition  ? 
[Not  one,  from  Mr.  Cawthome].  This 
was  a  bold  assertion.  It  did  not  become 
that  hon.  gentleman  to  talk  of  Irish  rene- 
gadoes.  He  had  never  heard  any  thing 
against  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  so 
characterized,  either  as  a  merchant  or  a 
man ;  nothing  which  could  lead  him  to  in- 
fer that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
mischievous  person. 

Mr.  Bootle  WUbrdham  said,  that,  in 
what  he  had  observed,  when  he  presented 
the  petition,  he  meant  not  to  make  any 
personal  allusion.  He,  however,  must  de- 
clare it  to  be  a  notorious  fact,  that  the 
Preston  meeting  was  irregularly  conduct- 
ed. The  room  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose was  of  very  confined  extent,  and,  be- 
fore those  who  had  signed  the  requisition 
made  their  appearance,  it  was  almost  com- 
pletely occupied. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Motion  for  a  New  Writ  for  St. 
Ma  WES  IN  THE  Rooif  OF  Mr.  Hor- 
KER*].   Lord  Morpeth  rose,  and  spoke  as 

*  Extract  from  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle of  Friday,  the  28th  of  February  1817. 
*»*<  It  is  with  deep  concern  we  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  Francis  Horner, 
esq.  Member  of  Parliament  for  St.  Mawes. 
This  melancholy  event  took  place  at  Pisa 
on  the  8th  instant.  We  have  had  seldom 
to  lament  a  greater  loss,  or  to  bewail  a 
more  irreparable  calamity.  With  an  in- 
flexible integrity  and  ardent  attachment  to 
liberty,  Mr.  Horner  conjoined  a  tem- 
perance and  discretion  not  always  (bund 
to  accompany  these  virtues.  The  respect 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  deference 
with  which  he  was  listened  to  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  effect  of  moral  qualities  in  a  popular 
assembly.  Without  the  adventitious  aids 
of  station  or  fortune,  be  had  acquired  a 
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follows : — I  rise  to  move,  Sir,  that  the 
Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for 
the  electing  of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament  for  the  borough  of  St. 
Mawes,  in  the  room  of  Francis  Homer, 
esq.  deceased.  In  making  this  mo- 
tion, I  trust  it  will  not  appear  presumptu- 
ous or  officious,  if  I  address  a  few  words 
to  the  House  upon  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion. I  am  aware  that  it  is  rather  an  unu- 
sual course ;  but,  without  endeavouring  to 
institute  a  parallel  with  other  instances,  I 
am  authorized  in  saying  that  the  course  is 
not  wholly  unpreceaented. 

My  lamented  friend.  Of  whom  I  never 
can  speak  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
regret,  had  been  rendered  incapable  for 
some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
state  of  his  health,  of  applying  himself  to 
the  labours  of  his  profession,  or  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  parliamentary  duties.  He 
was  prevailed  upon  to  try  the  effects  of  a 
milder  and  more  genial  climate— the  hope 
was  vain,  and  the  attempt  fruitless :  he 
sunk  beneath  the  slow  but  destructive  ef- 
fect of  a  lingering  disease,  which  baffled 
the  power  of  medicine  and  the  influence 
of  climate ;  but  under  the  pressure  of  in- 
creasing infirmity,  under  tne  infliction  of 
a  debilitating  and  exhausting  malady^  he 
preserved  undiminished  the  serenity  of  his 
amiable  temper ;  and  the  composure,  tlie 
vigour,  and  firmness  of  his  excellent  and 
enlightened  understanding.  I  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted,  without  penetrating 
too  far  into  the  more  sequestered  paths  of 
private  life,  to  allude  to  those  mild  virtue 
— those  domestic  charities,  which  embel- 
lished while  they  dignified  his   private 

weight  and  influence  in  parliament,  which 
few  men,  whose  lives  were  passed  in  op- 
position, have  been  able  to  obtain ;  and 
for  this  consideration  he  was  infinitely  less 
indebted  to  his  eloquence  and  tailents, 
eminent  as  they  were,  than  to  the  opinion 
universally  entertained  of  his  public  and 
private  rectitude.  His  understanding  was 
strong  and  comprehensive,  his  knowledge 
extensive  and  accurate,  his  judgment 
sound  and  clear,  hts  conduct  plam  and  di- 
rect. His  eloquence,  like  his  character, 
was  grave  and  forcible,  without  a  particle 
of  vanity  or  presumption,  free  from  rancour 
and  personality,  but  full  of  deep  and  ge- 
nerous indignation  against  fraud,  hypo- 
crisy, or  injustice.— He  was  a  warm,  zea- 
lous, andanectionatefriendl-^higb-minded 
and  disinterested  in  hia  oonduct— firm  and 
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.cbarteler.  I  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
f  erve,  that,  as  a  son  and  as  a  brother,  he 
was  eminently  dutiful  and  affectionate: 
but  I  am  aware  that  these  qualities,  how- 
erer  amiable,  can  hardly,  with  strict  pro- 
priety, be  addressed  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament.  When,  however,  they  are 
blendedi  interwoven,  and  incorporated  in 
tbe  character  of  a  public  man,  they  be- 
come  a  species  of  public  property,  and 
by  their  bfluence  and  example,  essen- 
tially augment  the  general  stodc  of  public 
virtue. 

For  his  qualifications  as  a  public  man 
I  can  confidently  appeal  to  a  wider  circle 
—to  that  learned  profession  of  which  he 
was  a  distinguished  ornament— >to  this 
House,  where  his  exertions  will  be  long 
remembered  with  mingled  feelings  ofre- 

g'et  and  admiration.    It  is  not  neceasaiy 
r  me  to  enter   into  the  detail  of  his 
mver  studies  and  occupations.     I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  generally,  that  he  raised 
the  edifice  of  his  fair  fame  upon  a  good 
.and  solid  foundation— upon  the  firm  basis 
of  conscientious  principle.    He  was  ardent 
.  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  he  was  inflexible 
in  his  adherence  to  tbe  great  principles  of 
justice  and  of  right.    Whenever  he  deli- 
vered in  this  House  the  ideas  of  his  clear 
and  intelligent  mind,  he  employed  that 
chaste,  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  ner- 
.  vous  and  impressive  style  of  oratory  which 
aeemed  admirably  adapted  to  the  eluci- 
.dation  and  ducussion  of  important  busi- 
nesa;   it  seemed  to  combine   the  force 
and  precision  of  legal    argument  with 
the   acquirements  and  knowledge   of  a 
.statesman. 


decided  in  his  opinions— modest  and  un- 
assuming in  his  manners.    To  his  private 
friends  his  death  is  a  calamity  they  can 
never  cease  to  deplore.    To  the  public  it 
18  a  loss  not  easily  to  be  repaired,  and,  in 
times  like  these,  most  severely  to  be  felt. 
-^Mr.  Horner  was  born  in  1779,  admit- 
ted member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in 
1800,  and  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1807 
He  came  first  into  the  House  of  Com- 
nions  in  1806,  and  has  been  member  of 
.three  successive  parliaments.    The  only 
official  situation  he  ever  held  was  the  la- 
borious office  of  commissioner  for  the  li- 
quidation of  the  Carnatic  claims,  which  he 
.kept  only  for  a  short  time,  having  resigned 
it  many  years  a^o,  because  he  found  the 
dutiea  which  it  imposed  on  him  were  in- 
compfHibla  with  the  application  due  to  his 
profeirional  fnirsuiti,'^ 
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Of  his  political  opinions  it  is  not 
sary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  detaSed 
statement:  they  are  sufficiently  knows, 
and  do  not  require  from  me  any  comment 
or  illustration.  I  am  confident  that  his 
political  opponents  will  admit  that  he 
never  courted  popularity  by  anv  unbe- 
coming or  unworthy  means:  they  wiD 
have  the  candour  to  allow,  that  the  ex- 
pression of  his  political  opinions,  how- 
ever, firm,  manly,  and  decided,  was  un- 
tinctured  with  moroseness,  and  unem- 
bittered  with  any  personal  animosity  or 
rancorous  reflection.  From  these  feel- 
ings he  was  effisctually  exempted  by  the 
operation  of  those  qualities  which  formed 
the  grace  and  the  charm  of  hia  private 
life. 

But  successful  as  his  exertions  were, 
both  in  this  House  and  in  the  courts  of 
law,  considering  the  contracted  span  of  hia 
life,  they  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the 
harbingers  of  his  maturer  fame,  as  tbe 
presages  and  the  anticipations  of  a  more 
exalted  reputation.  But  his  career  waa 
prematurely  closed.  That  his  loss  to  his 
family  and  bis  friends  is  irreparable,  can 
be  readily  conceived;  but  I  may  add, 
that  to  this  House  and  the  country  it  is  a 
loss  of  no  ordinary  maffnitude :  in  thete 
times  it  will  be  severely  felt.  In  these 
times,  however,  when  the  structure  of  tbe 
constitution  is  undergoing  close  and  rigo* 
rous  investigation,  on  the  part  of  aoma 
with  the  view  of  exposing  its  defects,  oft 
the  part  of  others  with  that  of  displaying 
its  beauties  and  perfections ;  we  may  de- 
rive some  consolation  from  tbe  reflection, 
that  a  man  not  possessed  of  theadvantagea 
of  hereditary  rank  or  of  very  ample  for- 
tune, was  enabled,  by  tbe  exertion  of  hia 
own  lionoorable  industry — by  tbe  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  his  native  talents,  to 
vindicate  to  himself  a  station  and  eminence 
in  society,  which  the  proudest  and  weal- 
thiest might  envy  and  admire.  I  ought 
to  apologize  to  the  House,  not,  I  trust,  for 
having  introduced  the  subject  to  their  no- 
tice, for  of  that  I  hope  1  shall  stand  ac* 
quitted,  but  for  having  paid  so  imperfect 
and  inadequate  a  tribute  to  tbe  memory 
of  my  departed  friend. 

Mr.  dauning.^O£  all  the  instances 
wherein  the  same  course  has  been  adopt- 
ed, as  that  which  my  noble  friend  has  pur* 
sued  with  so  much  feeling  and  good  taata 
on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  remember  one 
more  likely  than  the  present  to  conciliate 
the  eenend  approbation  and  sympathy  ot 
the  House.    U  Sir*  >^  not  the  happiocas 
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(a  happioeit  now  counteibahnced  by  a 
proportioDftte  exeeu  of  sorroir  and  regret) 
to  be  acquainted  personally,  in  private 
life,  wftR  the  distinguished  and  amiable 
individual  whose  loss  we  have  to  deplore. 
I  knew  him  only  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     And   even  here, 
trom  the  circumstances  of  my  absence 
doriog  the  last  two  sessions,  I  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  witness  the  later  and  more 
matured  exhibition  of  his  talents ;  which 
(as  I  am  informed,  and  can  well  believe) 
at  once  kept  tlie  promise  of  his  earlier 
jrears,  and  opened  still  wider  expectations 
of  future   excellence.      But  I  had  seen 
enough  of  him  to  share  in  those  expecta- 
tions;  and  to  be  sensible  of  what  this 
House  and  the  country  have  lost  by  his 
being  so  prematurely  taken  from  us.    He 
had,  indeed,  qualifications  eminently  cal- 
culated to  obtain  and  to  deserve  success. 
His  sound  principles — ^his  enlarged  views 
«^ifs  various  and  accurate  knowledge — 
the  even  tenour  of  his  manly  and  tempe- 
rate eloquence — the  genuineness  of  his 
warmth,  when  into  warmth  he  was  be- 
trayed—and, above  all,  the  singular  mo- 
desty with  which  he  bore  his  Acuities, 
and  which  shed  a  grace  and  lustre  over 
them  all;  these  qualifications*  added  to 
the  known  blamelessness  and  purity  of  his 
private  character,   did  not  more  endear 
nim  to  his  friends,  than  they  commanded 
die  respect  of  those  to  whom  he  was  op- 
posed in  adverse  politics ;  they  ensured  to 
every  effort  of  his  abilities  an  attentive  and 
fiivouring  audience;  and  secured  for  him, 
as  the  result  of  all,  a  solid  and  unenvied 
reputation.— I  cannot  conclude.  Sir,  with- 
out adverting  to  a  topic  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  speech  ofmy  noble  fnend,  upon  which  I 
most  entirely  concur  with  him.  It  would  not 
be  seemly  to  mix  with  the  mournful  sub- 
ject of  our   present  contemplation  any 
thing    of  a   controversial   nature.     But 
when,  for  the  second  time  within  a  short 
course  of  years,  the  name  of  an  obscure 
borough  is  brought  before  us  as  vacated 
by  the  loss  of  conspicuous  talents  and  cha- 
racter,* it  may  be  permitted  to  me,  with 
my  avowed  and  notorious  opinions  on  the 
aubject  of  our  parliamentary  constitution, 
to  state,  without  offence,  that  it  is  at  least 
some  consolation  for  the  imputed  theore- 
tical  defects  of  that  constitution,  that  in 
practice  it  works  $o  weU.     A  system  of 

*  Mr.  Windham,  who  represented  St 
Mawes  in  1806,  died  member  for  Higham 
Perrtn  in  1810. 


representation  cannot  be  wholly  vicious, 
and  altogether  inadequate  to  its  purposea 
which  sends  to  this  House  a  succession  of 
such  men  as  those  whom  we  have  now  in 
our  remembrance,  here  to  develope  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  endowed  them, 
and  to  attain  that  eminence  in  the  view  of 
their  counti^,  from  which  they  may  be 
one  day  culed  to  aid  her  counsels,  and 
to  sustain  her  greatness  and  her  glory.' 

Mr.  Manners  Sal/on.— I  know  notwhe-  ^ 
ther  I  ought,  even  for  a  moment,  to  in* 
trude  mvself  on  the  House:  I  am  utterly 
incapable  of  addioff  any  thing  to  what  haa 
been  so  well,  so  feelingly,  and  so  truly 
stated  on  this  melancholy  occasion ;  and 
yet  I  hope,  without  the  appearance  of 
presumption,  I  may  be  pemutted  to  say, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  share  m 
every  sentiment  that  has  been  expressed* . 
It  was  my  good  fortune,  some  few  yeara 
back,  to  live  in  habits  of  great  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  Mr.  Horner :   change 
of  circumstances,  mv  qulKing  the  profes^ 
sion  to  which  we  botn  belonged,  broke  in 
upon  those  habits  of  intercourse ;  but  I 
hope  and  believe  I  may  flatter  myself  the 
feeling  was  mutual.    For  myself,  at  leastt 
I  can  most  honestly  say,  that  no  change 
of  circumstances— no  difference  of  politics 
—no  interruption  to  our  habits  or  inter- 
course, even  in  the  slightest  degree  di- 
minished the  respect,  the  regard,  and  the 
affection  I  most  sincerely  entertained  for 
him.     This   House  can  well  appreciate 
the  heavy  loss  we  have  sustabed  in  him, 
as  a  pubuc  man.    In  these  times,  indeed 
in  all  times,  so  perfect  a  combination  of 
commanding  talents,  indefatigable  iadui- 
try,  and  stem  integrity,  must  be  a  severe 
public  loss :  but  no  man,  who  has  not  had 
the  happiness— the  blessing,  I  might  say 
-«to  have  known  him  as  a  finend ;  who  haa 
not  witnessed  the  many  virtues  and  en- 
dearing qualities  that  diaracterized  him 
in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  can  ade- 
quately conceive  the  irreparable  chasm 
in  private  life  this  lamentwle  event  haa 
made.    In  my  conscience  I  beliete  there 
never  lived  the  man,  of  whom  it  could 
more  truly  be  said,  that,  whenever  he  waa 
found  in  public  life,,  he  was  respected  and 
admired— whenever  he  was  known  in  pri* 
vate  life,  he  was  most  affectionately  De- 
loved.    I  will  no  longer  try  the  patience 
of  the  House:  I  was  anxious,  indeed,  that 
they  should  bear  with  me  for  a  few  mo- 
menta, whUst  I  endeavoured,  not  to  add 
my  tribute  to  the  regard  and  veneration 
in  which  his  memory  ooght^  and  assuredly 
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will  be  held;  but  whilst  T  endeavoured, 
fiowever,  feebly«  to  discharge  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  do  a  justice  to  my  own 
feelings^ 


Mr.  IVi/nn  said,  that  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Morpeth),  and  his  right  hon.  friend 
who  had  last  spoken,  had  expressed  them- 
selves concerning  their  departed  friend 
with  that  feeling  of  affection  and  esteem 
which  did  them  so  much  honour,  and 
which  was  heightened  by  their  habits  of 
intimacy,  and  their  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving his  character ;  but  the  virtues  by 
which  he  was  distinguished. were  not  con- 
fined within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
or  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  world. 
Every  one  who  saw  Mr.  Horner  had  the 
means  of  judging  of  his  temper,  his  mild- 
ness, and  his  personal  virtues;  for  they 
were  seen  by  all.  He  carried  with  him  to 
public  life,  and  into  the  duties  and  the  bu- 
siness of  his  public  station,  all  that  gentle- 
ness of  disposition,  all  that  amenity  of 
feeling,  which  adorned  his  private  life,  and 
endeared  him  to  his  private  friends.  A- 
midst  the  heats  and  contests  of  the  House, 
mnidst  the  vehemence  of  political  discus- 
sion, amidst  the  greatest  conflicts  of  opi- 
nion and  opposition  of  judgment,  he  main- 
tained the  same  mildness  and  serenity  of 
disposition  and  temper.  No  eagerness  of 
debate,  no  warmth  of  feeling,  no  enthusi- 
asm for  his  own  opinions  or  conviction  of 
the  errors  of  others,  ever  betrayed  him  in- 
to any  uncandid  construction  of  motives, 
or  any  asperity  towards,  the  conduct  of  his 
opponents.  His  loss  was  great,  and  would 
long  be  regretted. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  that  the  long  and 
most  intimate  friendship  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  tlie  hon.  member,  whose 
loss  the  House  had  to  deplore,  might, 
be  hoped,  entitle  him  to  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  saying  a  few  words  on 
this  distressing  occasion.  Though  no  per- 
son better  knew^or  more  highly  estimated, 
the  private  virtues  of  Mr.  Horner  than 
himself,  yet,  as  he  was  not  sure  tliat  he 
should  be  able  to  utter  what  he  felt  on  that 
subject,  he  would  speak  of  him  only  as  a 
public  man.  Of  all  the  estimable  oualities 
which  distinguished  his  character,  he  con- 
sidered as  the  most  valuable,  that  indepen- 
dence of  mind  which  in  him  was  so  remark- 
able. It  was  from  a  consciousness  of  that 
independence,  and  from  a  just  sense  of  its 
importance,  that,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  storing  his  mind  with  the  most  various 
knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
pur  internal  economy  and  foreign  politics, 


and  that  he  was  taking  .a  conspicaous  and 
most  successful  part  in  all  the  great  ques- 
tions which  have  lately  been  discussed  in 
parliament,  he  laboriously  devoted  himself 
to  all  the  painful  duties  of  his  profession. 
Though  his  success  at  the  bar  was  not  at 
all  adequate  to  his  merits,  he  yet  steadfastly 
persevered  in  his  labours,  and  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  essential  to  his  independence 
that  he  should  look  forward  to  his  profea- 
sion  alone  for  the  honours  and  emoluments 
to  which  his  extraordinary  talents  gave 
him  so  just  a  claim.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  twelve  years  the  House  had  lost  some 
of  the  roost  considerable  men  that  ever 
had  enlightened  and  adorned  it :  there  was 
this,  however,  peculiar  in  their  present 
loss.  When  those  great  and  eminent  men 
to  whom  he  alluded  were  taken  from  them, 
the  House  knew  the  whole  extent  of  the 
loss  it  had  sustained,  for  they  had  arrived 
at  the  full  maturity  of  their  great  powers 
and  endowments.  But  no  person  could 
recollect — how  in  every  year  since  bis  la- 
mented friend  had  first  taken  part  in  their 
debates,  his  talents  had  been  improving,  his 
faculties  had  been  developed,  and  his  com- 
manding eloquence  had  been  rising  with 
the  important  subjects  on  which  it  had  been 
employed— how  every  session  he  had  spo- 
ken with  still  increasing  weight  and  authori* 
ty  and  effect,  and  had  called  forth  new  re- 
sources of  his  enlightened  and  compre- 
hensive mind — and  not  be  led  to  conjec- 
ture, that,  notwithstanding  the  great  ex- 
cellence which  in  the  last  session,  he  had 
attained,  yet  if  he  had  been  longer  spared, 
he  would  have  discovered  powers  not  yet 
discovered  to  the  House,  and  of  which 
perhaps  he  was  unconscious  himself.  He 
should  very  ill  express  what  he  felt  upon 
this  occasion,  if  he  were  to  consider 
the  extraordinary  qualities  which  Mr..  Hor- 
ner possessed  apart  from  the  ends  and  ob- 
jects to  which  they  were  directed.  The 
greatest  eloquence  was  in  itself  only  au 
object  of  vam  and  transient  admiration ; 
it  was  only  when  ennobled  by  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  when  directed  to 
great  and  virtuous  ends,  to  the  protection 
of  the  oppressed,  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  th^  enslaved,  to  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge, to  dispelling  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  to  the  advancement  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  countrv,  and  to 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  human  happiness, 
that  it  became  a  national  benefit  and  a 
public  blessing;  that  it  was  because  the 
powerful  talents,  of  which  they  were  noir 
deprived,  had  been  uniformly  exerted  ia 
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the  puniiit  and  promoting  of  such  objecto, 
that  he  coniidered  the  lots  which  tbej 
had  to  lament  as  one  of  the  greatest 
which  in  the  present  state  of  this  countryi 
ia  could  possibly  have  sustained. 

Mr.   IF.  Elliot.'^  Amongst  his  othel* 
friends,  sir,  I  cannot  refuse  to  myself  the 
melancholy  consolation  of  paying  my  hum- 
Me  tribute  of  esteem  and  affection  to  the 
memory  of  a  personi  of  whose  rich,  culti- 
▼ated,  and  enughtened  mind  I  have  so  of^ 
teo  profited,  and  whose  exquisite  talents 
«— wliose  ardent  zeal  for  troth— whose  just, 
sedate,  and  discriminating  judgment  -^ 
whose  forcible,  but  chastened  elo^uence-^ 
suid»  above  all,  whose  inflexible  virtue  and 
infe^tjT  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  this  House,  one 
of  the  brii^htest  ornaments  of  the  profes- 
aioD  to  which  he  belonged,  and  held  him 
forth  as  a  finbhed  modeffor  the  imitation  of 
the  rising  generation.   The  full  amount  of 
euch  a  loss,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  and  on<^ 
der  all  the  varioua  circumstances  and  coo- 
aiderations  of  the  case,  I  dare  not  attempt 
to  estimate.  My  learned  friend  (sir  S.  Ro- 
milly  )  has  well  Observed,  that,  if  the  present 
loss  be  great,  the  future  loss  is  greater :  for, 
by  dispensations  far  above  the  reach  of  hu- 
man scrutiny,  he  has  been  taken  from  us  at 
a  period  when  he  was  only  in  his  progress 
towards  those  high  stations  in  the  state,  in 
which,  so  far  as  human  foresight  could 
discern,  his  merits  must  have  placed  him, 
and  which  would  have  given  to  his  country 
the  full  and  ripened  benefits  of  his  rare 
and  admirable  qualities. 

Mr.  €•  Grants  )^^'  ^^  known  his  la- 
mented friend  before  he  had  distinguished 
himself  so  much  as  he  had  subsequently 
done  :  and  could  not  be  silent  when  such 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  paying  a  tri- 
bute to  his  memory.    Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  they  might  have  on  public  ques- 
tions, he  could  suspend  that  difference  to 
admire  his  talents,  his  worth,  and  his  vir- 
tues.   It  was  not  bis  talents  alone  that 
were  developed  in  his  eloquence.      His 
eloquence  displayed  his  heart :  through  it 
were  seen  hu  high-minded  probity,  his 
pbilanthropy,    his  benevolence,    and   all 
those  qualiues  which  not  only  exacted  ap- 
plause, but  excited  love.    It  was  the  mind 
thata  ppear^d  in  speeches  that  gave  them 
diaracter.      He  would  not  enter  into  the 
account  of  his  private  life,  although  his  pri- 
vate virtues  were  at  least  on  a  level  with 
his  public  menu.       Amid  all  the  cares 
tod  interests  of  public  life  he  never  lost 
his  relish  for  domestic  society  or  his  at- 
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tachinent  to  his  family.  The  last  time  that 
he  (Mr.  G.)  conversed  with  him,  he  was 
anticipating  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of 
a  season  of  leisure,  when  he  could  spend  a 
short  time  in  the  bosom  of  his  familv,  and 
amid  the  endearments  of  his  friends. 
When  he  looked  at  his  public  or  private 
Conduct,  his  virtues,  or  his  talents,  he 
would  be  allowed  to  have  earned  applause 
to  which  fevr  other  men  ever  entitled 
themselves^ 

Lord  LasceUes  hoped  to  be  excused  for 
adding  a  few  words  to  what  bad  been  said, 
though  he  had  not  the  honour  of  a  private 
acquaintance  with  Mn  Horner,  whom  he 
knew  only  in  this  House,  where  they  had 
almost  uniformly  voted  on  opposite  sides  on 
every  great  question.  Notwithstanding 
these  differences,  he  had  often  said  in  pri- 
vate^  that  Mr.  Horner  was  one  of  the  great •* 
est  ornaments  of  his  country ;  and  he  would 
now  say  in  public,  that  the  country  could 
not  have  suffered  a  greater  lo9S.  The 
forms  of  parliament  allowed  no  means  of 
expressing  the  collective  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  honour  due  to  his  memory ; 
but  it  must  be  consolatory  to  his  friends  to 
see  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to  have 
come  to  such  a  vote,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  unanimous. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

S£Dinot7s  Mkstinos  BiLL.j  The 
SolicUoT'General  rose  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  preventing  Seditious 
Meetings.  Before  he  made  his  motion,  he 
would  briefly  explain  the  reasons  for  pass-* 
ing  this  bill,  and  the  different  enactments 
which  it  contained.  To  those  who  thought 
the  report  before  the  House  contained  no 
proof  of  combinations  and  conspiracies,  he 
deemed  it  useless  to  appeal,  but  to  those 
who  bad  deemed  that  conspiracies  not 
only  existed,  but  were  dangerous  and 
alarming,  he  should  be  able  to  give  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  adopting  the  bill  on  the 
table.  Of  the  various  means  employed  by 
the  fomenters  of  discontent,  one  of  the 
roost  efficacious  was,  to  call  together  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  inflame  them  by 
harangues,  to  persuade  them  that  the  evils 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
would  be  remedied  by  their  application  to 
parliament,  and  to  persuade  them  that 
they  had  a  right  to  force  parliament  to  com- 
ply with  their  demands.  These  meetings, 
which  might  be  turned  to  every  mischiev- 
ous purpose,  the  bill  was  intended  to  con- 
trol Dy  some  regulations  precisely  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  adopted  at  other  critical 
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times*  There  were,  some  meetiogfi  which 
it  was  not  intended  to  touch  by  the  bilL 
These  were  meetings  called  by  lord  lieu- 
tenants, Custofi  Eotulorum.  or  sherlfig  of 
the  county,  or  any  riding,  or  division  of 
the  county,  or  the  mayor,  or  alderman,  or 
any  head  officer  of  any  corporation  or 
division  of  a  corporation.  Such  meet- 
ings were  not  touched  nor  regulated  by 
the  bill,  and  it  would  be  thought  that  if 
there  were  any  grievances,  real  or  ima- 
gined, the  people  would  never  want  means 
of  expressing  their  feelings  an  it  through 
the  medium  of  such  meetings.  But  ther^e 
was  another  opening  left  to  petitioniogi  for 
on  a  requisition  being  signed  by  seven  resi- 
dent householders,  a  meeting  might  at  any 
time  or  place  be  convened.  There  were  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  upon  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  enlarge.  A  meeting  when  convened 
according  to  a  requisition  signed  by  seven 
resident  householders,  would  still  be  liable 
to  certain  regulations.  The  justices  who 
attended  at  such  meeting  would  be  autho- 
rized  to  declare  it  an  unlawful  assembly,  if 
it  proceeded  to  discuss  any  subject  tending 
to  alter  matters  of  state,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  king  and  parliament.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  any  such  discussions  could  only 
have  a  mischievous  effect.  Another  regu- 
lation was,  that  any  person  propounding 
matters  of  that  sort,  or  propounding  any 
seditious  matter,  might  be  taken  up  for  so 
doing.  All  those  regulations  were  pre- 
cisely similar  to  what  had  been  introduced 
into  the  bill  of  1796.  The  first  object  of 
the  measure,  therefore,  was.  to  prevent  any 
meetings  or  assemblies  of  above  fifty  per- 
sons, except  such  meetings  of  corporate 
bodies,  &c.  as  he  had  already  mentioned, 
and  except  such  as  were  called  together 
upon  a  notice  signed  by  seven  householders. 
In  the  committee,  however,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  a  clause,  which  he  should 
mention  now.  as  it  partly,  involved  a  new 
subject  matter,  though  in  no  respect  con- 
trary to  the  avowed  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  bill.  The  object  of  his  clause  would 
be  to  prevent  those  meetings,  so  convened 
by  seven  householders,  from  being  ad- 
journed, and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
held  at  any  other  time  or  place  than  what 
should  be  at  first  specified,  by  way  of  ad- 
journmenL  If  that  evil  were  not  guarded 
ag^nst,  it  might  be  contended,  that  the 
original  meeting  being  legally  called,  an 
adjourned  meeting  would  be  equally  legal ; 
but  he  need  hardly  say  how  dangerous  such 
a  practice  might  become,  by  keeping  such 
large  bodies  of  men  ia  a  state  of  aocied 
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continuity ;  nor  bow;  if  adopl^  i(  nooU 
substantially  defeat  the  present  bill*  The 
clause,  therefore,  would  deelare  aU  mr^- 
ings  to  be  illegal  which  were  adjounsied  io 
any  other  time}  or  place  than  tbsk  men- 
tioned io  the  notice,  aod  such,  person  or 
persons  as.  proposed  such  adJoui^weDt  lis* 
ble  to  a  penalty.  A  secoM  objeei  of  tJhe 
bill  would  be  to  prevent  the  exiltenee  of 
debatifig  societies,  lecture  voems,  Dsading 
rooms.  &c.  for  admission  to  whieb  tjaooey 
wi^s.  received*  A  similar  measure  was  «d« 
acted  in  1796 ;  but  that  law.  «vas  not  lb«ad 
so  explicit  as  to  comprehend  all  societki 
fiur  discussions,  debates,  and  leeCunss.  it 
was.  therefore,  altered.in  1799.  but  as  the 
ofiisnce,  though  more  clearly  defioed.  was 
only  made  an  ofience  within  the  meaniiBg 
Qf  the  statute  of  the  S6th  of  the  king. 
when  the  36th  expiredi  the  39tfa.  so  far  as 
that  part  of  it  was  to  be  coasiderisd^  ex- 
pired also.  He  should  further  observe^ 
that  the  39th  of  the  king  had  for  its  otqed 
to  suppress  by  name  certain  societies, 
whose  existence  was  regarded  aa  detri- 
mental  to  the  state;  it  also  declared  other 
societies  to  be  unlawful  which^were  cooati- 
toted  in  a  particular  way.  suqh  u^  imposing 
oaths,  engagements,  tests,  declarations. 
&c«  or  having  branches,  divisions.  empl«»y* 
ing  delegates,  &c  And  all  those  eDsct- 
ments  were  still  in  force,  btit  they  did  not 
touch  the  evil  as  it  existed  in  the  societies 
that  were  now  formed.  The  latter  h^d  ao 
branches,  divisions,  or  separate  parts,  but 
they  had  the  same  pernicious  effects, 
though  they  were  professed  to  be  distinct 
and  independent  dub^.  for  th^  emploTed 
delegates  or  missionaries  to  diffiise  tbeur 
doctrines  throughout  the  oountry.  He 
should  therefore  propose  to  adopt  that  part 
of  the  act  of  1796.  which  declared  unutfr- 
fid  all  societies  that  had  delegates  or  asis* 
sionaries  for  tlie  purpose  of  coofirmtng 
others  in  the  principles  they  professed^  and 
to  make  them  liable  to.  the  sao^e  pcoaliies 
as  were  enacted  by  that  lais.  Another  ob« 
ject  of  the  bill  w.ould  be  to  suppreM^a  par* 
ticular  society  or  societies^  calling  them** 
selves  the  Spenceans.  or  Spenceap  philan* 
thropists.  If  ever  there  was  a  society,  the 
doctrines  of  which  were  utterly  sybiersive 
of  every  well  regulated  staus^  subversive 
of  all  property,  order,  and*  ggod  goTem- 
ment.  it  was  that  society.  At  tl^e  present 
moment  there  was  an  immense  number  of 
persons  who  belonged  to  it;  and  therefore^ 
witbput  inquiring  whether  it  employed  de« 
legatee  or  not,  it  was  condemned  by  tha 
very  doctriues  which  it  pronudgatedt  and 
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^M  rdndefM  H  mihtwful  tts  itoy  eonret- 
^fidinjg  society  thftt  ever  existed.  With 
rest>ect  to  the  feiA^loyinj;  of  delegates  or 
Ateiotiariee^  he  wu  aware  that  many  so- 
cSieties  of  the  tttoAt  exemplary  kind  did  so ; 
he  believed  the  Quakers  had  persons  who 
iTklted  their  difiereni  communities  in  that 
Ohairaeler«  though  under  a  different  appel* 
liMion>  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  provision 
in  the  act|  to  except^from  its  operation  all 
societies  constituted  for  charitable  dr  reli« 
gioui  purposes.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  concluded  with  moving  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill,  after  expressing 
his  film  conviction  of  its  neeesHHy  in  the 
present  alarming  crisis.    * 

Mr.  Pomonby  said,  that  as  there  would 
be  several  stages  of  the  bill  ih  which  its 
principle  eud  provisions  thight  be  dis« 
cusseiii  he  should  abstain  from  entering 
upon  them  at  present.  It  was  so  framed, 
indeedi  and  so  mixed  up  with  two  other 
aicts  of  tparliamem,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
aacertain  what  its  principle  wiis.  He  had 
BO  objectioh  to  that  part  which  provided 
ibat  seten  resident  nouseholders  should 
sign  a  r^uisition,  because  he  did  not  think 
k  wohM  throw  any  real  Impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  Constitutional  right  of  petition* 
ing  the  throne  and  parliament.  But  there 
were  some  clauses  to  which  he  greatly  oh* 

C:ted.  He  thought,  however,  it  would  be 
tter  to  let  the  biU  go  into  a  committee, 
snd  when  they  fully  understood  its  provi- 
iloQS,  they  would  then  be  able  thoroughly 
to  iiivettigate  its  :principle.  He  would 
merely  suggest  that  there  were  two  clauses 
in  the  aot  of  1799,  which  ought  to  be 
adopted,  one  from  policy,  and  the  other 
from  consistency.  The  first  related  to  the 
iodemfilfying  a  person  against  all  acts 
srbich  be  tnight  have  committed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  those  societies,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  law.  Such  a  provision  would 
op^te  as  an  inducement  to  many  to  quit 
and  renounce  those  unlawful  assemblies. 
The  second  referred  to  a  limitAtion  of  time 
in  which  actiens  could  be  brought  against 
an  individual.  They  hsd  already  pro- 
tected the  magistrates  in  that  respect,  and 
for  the  sake  of  consisteocy  they  ought  to 
aeeurethesuhject. 

Mr.  C.  Cahert  said,  lie  should  certainly 
,  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
There  had  been  a  meeting  that  very  day  in 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  originally  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
agaiBst  the  suspension  of  the  mbeas  Cor- 
pvif  hot  the  rapidity  with  whiteh  that  mea- 
»xrp  was  burned  titfoughi   rendered  it 


unavailiog.  They  came,  however,  to  a 
unanimous  vote  upon  the  propriety  of  pe- 
titioning parliament  against  passing  'any 
other  laws  for  taking  away  or  abridging 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  That  petitioa 
he  should  present  to-morrow,  and  coin- 
ciding as  he  did  in  its  prayer,  he  did  not 
know  how  he  could  avoid  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  the  bill. 

Sir  F.  Burdm  said,  he  felt  it  impossi- 
ble to  avdid  entering  his  protest  against 
the  kneasure  at  its  outset.  It  was  a  di- 
rect infHngemeht  upon  the  bill  of  rights, 
which  secured  to  the  poorest  man  in  the 
kingdom  the  right  of  petitioning  upon  the 
grievances  of  the  country.  But  if  the  pre- 
sent law  passed,  he  could  not  exercise 
that  right,  unless  he  found  seven  house- 
holders who  would  sign  a  requisition.  Ho 
was  persuaded  the  chief  cause  of  the  bill 
was  on  account  of  the  number  of  petitions 
which  the  people  were  sending  to  that 
House.  The  people  complained  so  loud 
that  members,  as  they  did  not  choose  to 
listen  to  their  prayer,  were  resolved  to 
stifle  their  voice  by  this  code  of  despo- 
tism. He  regarded  the  present  bill  as 
the  most  objectionable  of  all,  because  it 
attacked  the  right  of  petitioning.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  was  said  of  disturban- 
ces, yet  it  was  a  fact,  that  innumerable 
petitions  (there  were  now  above  600  lying 
.on  the  floor,  signed  by  nearly  a  million  of 
persons)  had  been  drawn  up  at  meetings 
.where  order  and  regularity  prevailed,  to  a 
degree  that  was  really  surprising.  He 
believed  that  no  other  country  in  the 
world  could  exhibit  a  population,  suffer- 
ing under  such  accumulated  distresses, 
where  ao  much  forbearance  and  temper 
were  manifested.  Their  conduct  took 
away  every  pretext  for  infringing  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  he  was  surprised  that  the 
absurdity  of  the  Spencean  doctrines  did 
not  render  gentlemen  ashamed  of  expres- 
ing  any  apprehensions  from  such  a  cause. 

Lord  WUliam  Russell  conceived  it  to 
be  his  doty,  as  a  representative,  bound 
to  defend  the  purses  and  liberties  of  his 
constituents,  to  enter  his  protest  against 
the  present  measure.  He  would  cheer- 
fully give  to  the  government  all  the  secu- 
rity that  was  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution;  but  he  consider- 
ed that  the  House  had  already,  by  sus- 
pending the  law  of  Habeas  Corpus  and 
trial  by  jury,  given  them  as  much  power 
as  the  Romans  gave  to  a  dictator,  when 
they  directed  him  to  provide  ne  quid  dt* 
irimenHi,respuilUca  capiat^ 
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Mr.  Law  contended,  that  so  far  from 
taking  away  the  right  of  petitioning,  the 
bill  in  question  tended  to  give  that  right 
greater  security  and  effect^  by  guarding 
against  tumultuary  and  seditious  procee- 
dings. He  would  suggest,  however,  to 
the  law  oQcers,  a  provision  which  he 
thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  enact.  It 
was  extremely  possible  that  combinations 
might  be  entered  into,  to  require  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  a  county,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  with  a  view  to  distract  the 
civil  and  military  force.  In  order  to  pre* 
vent  that  it  might  be  provided,  that  per* 
•ons  anxious  to  have  a  meeting  convened, 
should  communicate  their  desire  to  the 
magistrates,  who  should  be  compelled 
to  call  the  meeting  within  a  specified  time 
(suppose  seven  days)  under  a  heavy  pci- 
nalt^. 

Sir  John  Newport  ex|^ressed  his  deter- 
mination to  postpone  his  opinion  on  the 
bill  until  it  should  be  committed.  He 
trusted  that  whatever  clauses  honourable 
gentlemen  intended  to  propose  would  be 
submitted  in  that  stages  As  the  bill  now 
stood,  it  was  confessedly  an  imperfect 
measure;  but,  after  the  committal,  he 
must  hope  that  the  bill  would  not  be  va- 
ried in  after  stages. 

The  AUomev'General  observed,  that  the 
promoters  of  tne  bill  felt  it  to  be  their  du- 
ty, as  well  as  their  inclination,  to  bring 
forward  all  the  clauses  they  meant  to  pro- 
pose at  once,  and  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  add  in  the  committee.  The 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman  then  entered 
into  similar  explanations  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  measure  as  had  been  af- 
forded by  the  solicitor-general. 

Mr.  Calvert  said,  that  not  wishing  to 
set  up  his  own  judgment  against  the  opin- 
ion of  both  sides  of  the  House,  he  would 
not  insist  on  a  division. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  he  wished 
to  have  some  explanation  from  the  attor- 
ney-general respecting  the  meaning  and 
operation  of  that  clause  in  the  bill,  which, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  would  prevent  per- 
sons from  resorting  to  any  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  and 
the  daily  journals.  As  he  read  this  clause, 
])e  conceived  that  it  went  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  resorting  to  reading  rooms  and 
circulating  libraries,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  newspapers  and  books,  which 
would  be  a  most  unwarrantable  oppression 
of  the  subject.  In  the  town  in  which  he 
lived,  there  was  a  reading  room,  which 
was  frequently  fittended  by  the  mostre- 
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spectable  persons;  and  yet,  under  thia 
clause,  the  person  who  kept  it,  and  the 
parties  who  resorted  to  it  (unless,  in<* 
deed,  it  were  regularly  licenaed,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  arbitrary 
mode  of  collecting  money)  would  be  liable 
to  be  prosecuted.  But  this  was  not  his 
only  objection  to  thu  bill ;  he  objected  to 
the  preamble,  which  stated,  *<  whereas 
assemblies  of  divers  persons,  collected  for 
the  purpose,  or  under  the  pretence,  of 
deliberating  on  public  grievances,  and  of 
agreeing  on  petitions,'  complaints,  remon* 
strances,  or  other  addresses  to  the  Priooo 
Regent,  or  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament* 
have  of  late  been  made  use  of  to  serve  the 
ends  of  factious  and  seditious  persons,  to 
the  great  danger  and  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  have  produced  acts  of  riot, 
tumult,  and  disorder,  and  may. become 
the  means  of  producing  connision  and 
calamities  in  the  nation."  Now,  what 
was  this  but  a  libel  on  the  whole  people 
of  England  ?  It  asserted  that  which  was 
not  true ;  for  be  maintained,  from  all  that 
he  had  seen  or  heard  on  the  subject,  that 
in  none  of  the  meetings  held  for  the  par« 
pose  of  petitioning  had  any  acts  of  riot, 
tumult,  or  disorder  taken  place.  The  riot 
in  the  metropolis,  on  wnich  the  secret 
committee  had  founded  a  great  part  of 
their  report,  did  not  commence  m  Spa- 
fields,  but  was  committed  by  some  disor-> 
derly  persons  whose  object  was  totally  un- 
connected with  the  purposes  for  which 
meetings  had  been  called  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Cochrane  hoped  the  House  would 
pause  before  they  gave  ministers  the  pow- 
er to  suppress  all  the  public  sources  of 
reading  and  information.  He  adverted 
to  what  had  been  mentioned  in  the  report 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  people  at 
Glasgow,  and  begged  leave  to  read  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Mr.  M 'Arthur 
(whose  name  had  been  introduced  on  a 
former  occasion)  on  that  subject.  It  stated 
that  people  were  persecuted  by  the 
spies  of  government*  One  gentleman  had 
been  seized  in  his  bed  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, charged  by  a  malicious  spy  with 
disaffection,  and  having  arms  in  his  house* 
He  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  kept 
for  two  nights;  but  when  examined,  he 
was  liberated,  the  whole  being  false.  The  * 
letter  added  that  the  reign  of  terror  waa 
begun.  And  that  the  people  were  indig- 
nant at  the  practices  that  were  resorted 
to  ensnare  the  unwary,  as  the  id>ove 
was  a  plot  of  the  creatures  in  the  pay  of 
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goveroment. '  The  raeetingg  alluded  to 
al  GUwgoir  were  not  political*  hot  merely 
fi)r  obtoining  parochial  relief,  which  was 
not  obtained  in  Scotland  at  in  EngUnd* 
He  was  afraid  the  intention  of  all  these 
bills  was,  the  destruction  of  the  press,  as 
no  man  would  be  safe  after  they  had  pas- 
sed ;  for  if  he  went  into  a  box  in  a  coffee- 
house,  and  gave  a  free  opinion,  a  waiter 
might  inform  against  him,  on  whose  oath 
he  would  be  committed.  This  was  really 
not  a  state  in  which  the  people  deserved  to 
be  placed*  The  lord  mayor  had,  he  un- 
derstood, stated  at  the  common  council, 
that  he  himself  Imd  furnished  two-thirds 
of  the  contents  of  the  green  bag,  and  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  serious  opinions 
that  had  been  entertained  about  them. 
It  might  be  very  convenient  for  ministers 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
those  objects  which  were  realty  injurious 
to  the  country,  and  which  struck  at  the 
very  roots  of  trade  and  commerce.  But 
he  trusted  the  good  sense  of  the  House 
vrould  see  through  this.  He  read  further 
•xtracts  from  the  above-mentioned  letter, 
wrhich  stated,  that  the  people  of  Glasgow 
had  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
stated,  that  they  had  seen  with  grief  the 
reports  laid  before  parlnunent,  which  as 
ikr  as  they  related  to  them,  contained  not 
a  shadow  of  truth.  They  had  never  heard 
even  the  name  of  the  Spenceans  till  they 
had  seen  it  in  the  newspapers.  The  lord 
mayor  (his  lordship  controued)  liad  esti- 
mated the  whole  number  of  these  visiona- 
ries as  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in  Bedlam  for 
them  all.  The  n<4>le  lord  concluded  by 
tirging  the  necessity  of  full  discussion, 
and  referred  to  the  observation  of  the 
attorney-general  on  a  former  night,  that 
he  had  been  sixteen  hours  engaged  in  his 

Kofiessional  duties  before  he  came  to  that 
ouse  to  giire  his  opinion  on  the  measure 
before  them.  Surely  it  became  members 
to  consider  the  subject  more  maturely, 
before  they  came  to  decide  upon  it  by 
their  votes. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  would  not  object  to 
this  measure  if  a  clear  and  decided  esse 
could  be  made  out  for  its  necessity.  He 
conceived,  however,  that  every  gentlenuin 
in  the  House  was  as  able  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  the  country  as  every  member  oi 
the  committee;  and  certainly,  as  fares 
his  Imowledge  extended,  there  was  no  oo* 
casion  whatever  for  iovadins  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  He  bad  not  me  least  doubt 
that  some  blasphemous  publications  had 


been  broi^t  before  the  committee;  bat 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
such  publications  prevailed  throughout  the 
country.  There  never  was  a  time  within 
his  recollection,  when  there  existed  a 
stronger  religious  feeling  and  veneration 
for  those  sacred  subjects,  the  detestation 
of  which  seemed  by  the  report  to  be  one 
of  the  grounds  of  these  proceedings.  This 
was  a  period  in  which  enthusiasm  seemed' 
to  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  men, 
and  a  disposition  had  sprung  up  in  the' 
lower  classes  to  dive  into  unknowable  mvs- 
teries,  and  to  puzzle  themselves  with  what 
they  had  better  leave  alone.  As  to  the 
riot  which  followed  the  meeting  at  Spa- 
fields,  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  po- 
pulation  of  the  metropolis  had  been  con- 
cerned in  it ;  half  a  dozen  people  got 
down  from  a  waggon,  and  very  few  joined 
them  on  their  way  to  the  city.  With  res- 
pect to  the  Spencean  plan,  he  had  never 
once  heard  of  it  till  he  saw  the  report : 
and,  even  then,  he  knew  so  little  of  the 
founder  of  that  sect,  that  he  thought  he 
had  been  a  Mr.  Spence  who  wrote  a 
pamphlet  a  few  years  ago  on  foreign  com- 
merce. Connecting  these  circumstances 
together,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
there  had  been  very  great  exaggeration  in 
the  apprehensions  of  the  committee  and 
of  his  majesty's  ministers.  He  could  not 
but  think,  that  all  the  plots  or  plans,  or 
whatever  they  were  to  be  called,  mi^ht 
have  been  put  down,  if  lefl  alone,  with 
perfect  security  to  the  country.  It  did  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  intention  of  op^ 
posing  the  bill  going  into  a  committee, 
and  therefore,  he  should  not  deliver  hia 
opinions  upon  it  at  present ;  but  he  could 
not  suffer  it  to  pass  even  thus  far,  without 
stating  that  it  contained,  some  provisions^ 
which,  if  ultimately  carried,  would  give 
ministers  a  discretionary  power  over  the 
most  harmless  intercourse  of  society. 

Mr.  IVynn^  as  he  had  not  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secret  committee,  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  had  founded  the 
report ;  but  from  reading  that  report,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  dan« 
ger  extended  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  was  generally  thought.  How  the 
lord  mayor  could  nave  searched  through 
the  contents  of  the  sealed  baff,  and  have 
known  the  evidence  that  the  members 
had  before  them  was  to  him  a  mystery. 
The  report  did  not  state  those  aoeieties  to 
be  prevalent  over  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom,  but  over  a  very  great  part.  Bp  could 
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not  do  odierwue  than  give  his  ooafidence 
to  those  who  franed  the  report;  as  it  waa 
not  possible,  nor  would  it  haTe  been  justi- 
fiable for  them  to  gi?e  the  evidence.  He 
would  noty  however,  pledge  hisiself  to 
give  his  support  to  the  whole  of  Ihese 
measures,  particularly  to  those  thatap- 

eied  to  reading-rooms  and  librariesi  which 
3  thought  went  farther  than  anjr  thing 
that  was  ever  in  jthe  contemplation  of  any 
man  before*  The  hon.  gentleman  adverted 
to  the  nature  of  the  riot  act,  which  was  as 
old  as  almost  any  law  in  existence.  It 
made  the  hundred  liable  to  the  damage 
committed  by  rioters ;  but  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  damages  could  not  be  recovered 
unless  it  was  proved  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  rioters  to  destroy  the  House.  In 
the  riot  on  the  2d  of  December,  one  per- 
son had  his  house  entered  and  robbed  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  1,000{.,  and  he 
could  gain  no  redress  whatever.  He 
therefore  suggested,  whether  it  would  not 
beadvisable  to  extend  redress  in  cases  of 
riots  of  all  descriptiona. 

Lord  Handifft  differed  from  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  kst,  and  thought 
the  lord  mayor  competent  authority  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  documents  that  passed 
throu^  his  hands.  He  agreed  with  the 
chief  magistrate  in  thinking  that  there 
never  was  a  green  bag  which  gave  birth  to 
so  foolish  a  child. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed  to-morrow. 

Petitions  relating  to  Reform, 
ik:].  Sir  F.  Burdeit  said,  he  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  presentation  of  certain  peti- 
tions for  a  reform  in  parliament,  about  600 
in  number,  and  signed  by  neaHy  a  million 
of  individuals.  He  would  not  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  by  attempting  to  par- 
ticnlaciae  these  petitions,  but  would 
merely  move  that  they  be  brought  up. 

The  <%i€<i£sr-»  Are  they  all  to  the  same 
effect? 

Sir  F.  Burdett  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  proceeded  to  the  floor,  near  the  ta- 
ble, which  waa  strewed  for  a  large  space 
with  these  petitions.  On  the  question 
that  chey  be  brought  up,  a  laugh  waa 
caused  by  the  difficulty  in  which  the  hon. 
baronet  waa  placed,  owing  to  the  great 
mass  of  these  petitions.  Sir  Francis,  as* 
aisled  by  the  clerks,  went  through  the  lap- 
hour  of  lifting  the  pelitiona  iqion  the  ti^ 
bie.  When  those  IvonaBlackbaRie,  Derby, 
and  some  other  towns  weie  ncad,  several 
of  the  petittOBs  were  fond  to  bepaiaii'* 
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The  SpeiAer  observed,  that  be  waa 
afraid  the  hon.  baronet  must  take  them 
all  back  [a  laugh !].  Sir  F.  Burdetl  re- 
plied, that  there  appeared  several  not 
printed.  He  then  selected  those  from 
Preston,  Hull,  Manohaster,  Bolton»le« 
Moore,  Loughborough,  Ashton«onder» 
Line,  and  others ;  which  were  laid  on  Uie 
table.  Lord  Cochrane  then  assisted  in 
selectmg  several  petitions  from  Scotland, 
which  were  laid  en  the  table.  In  the 
course  of  selecting  these  petitions  firom 
the  quantity  on  the  floor,  an  address  to 
the  Frince  Regent  was  read  among  the 
number,  which  induced  the  Speaker  to 
observe,  that  he  was  afraid  the  hon.  m^m- 
her  had  not  read  the  documentSi  that  he 
was  about  to  lay  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Manning  said,  that  when  the  hon. 
baronet  proposed  to  bring  up  the  600  pe- 
titions on  the  floor,  he  thought  it  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  he  knew  somethii^ 
about  them.  It  now  appeared,  however, 
that  he  did  not.  The  hon.  baronet  would 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  House,  "by 
ascertaining,  before  he  brought  petitiona 
down  to  the  House,  what  could,  and  what 
could  not  be  received. 

The  Speaker^  since  the  attention  of  the 
House  had  been  called  to  this  subject, 
thought  it  right  to  state,  that  the  hon.  bn« 
ronet  owed  it  to  the  House  and  to  himselff 
to  see  what  it  was  that  he  took  upon 
himself  to  present.  Had  the  hon.  baronet 
looked  over  the  mass  of  documents  noir 
before  the  House,  he  would  have  seen 
that  some  of  them  were  not  petitioner  As 
the  matter  now  stood,  it  was  not  too  modi 
to  expect  that  heahouki  proceed  no  Ihrthef 
with  them  that  day. 

Sir  F,  Bmrdett  had  no  objection  to  post* 
pone  the  reading  of  the  remainder,  as  ho 
should  then  have  sn  opportunity  of  ex« 
pressing  his  sentiments  on  the  course  pur* 
sued  1^  the  House  in  rejeating  printed 
petitionsL 

Mr.  Serjeant  Besi  remarked,  that  som^ 
of  the  petitions  had  loog  lista  of  names  bU 
tached  to  them,  which  were  all  evidently 
written  b?  one  hand. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  House  bad  a 
right  alao  to  expect  that  the  hon.  baronet 
would  not  present  aay  petition  oooched  in 
the  same  terms  as  those  wfaieh  had  been 
rejected.  Much  of  the  business  of  that 
House  was  deae  en  tiie  ftitfa  and  cooll* 
dance  had  in  ttaincwbcrs.  If  the  rriea  of 
the  House  sbaaU  in  eonaequenee  be  in» 
advertently  ovesssepped^  that  confideiion 
must  bo  dnninishud  we  tbo  time  to  tor- 
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Mi^  Ijtm  pm  it  to  the  House,  whether 
jotlioe  codd  he  deoe  to  the  aentiments 
of  the  cottotry,  whatever  they  might  be, 
by  prcsentiag  petitioiit  in  this  manner. 

oir  F.  ButieU^  in  exf>lanation»  stated, 
that  it  had  devoWed  on  him  as  a  duty, 
painfol  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  to  ore* 
aent  these  petitions  to  the  House,  their 
mmber  must  be  his  excuse,  for  not  ac- 
qoainting  himself  with  their  contents* 
oooae  of  them  he  found  were  printed,  but 
be  could  see  no  lational  ground  for  ob« 
jecting  to  them  on  thai  account,  for  it 
could  not  be  denii^  tliat  a  printed  petition 
might  express  the  sentiments  of  the  peo* 
pie  as  correctly  as  if  it  were  written. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  House  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  a  single  petition, 
nod  of  receiving  from  members  others  on 
die  same  subject  in  confidence.  Hence 
the  practice  of  bringing  up  many  petitions 
at  once,  bad  become  common,  but  this 
nil^t  it  had  been  carried  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent.  Ac  present,  though  many 
had  been  read,  not  one  had  been  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table ;  it  was  therefore  com- 
petent for  the  House  to  postpone  all  fur« 
ther  proceedings  on  them,  and  this,  he 
thought,  might  be  the  best  course  that 
cmild  be  taken. 

Mr.  Sfoan  said,  he  had  seen  a  list  of 
many  names  attached  to  a  petition,  all 
evidently  written  by  one  hand,  and  there 
was  one  list  without  a  petition. 

The  Speaker  inquireo,  if  any  one^oved 
that  thefurtherproceediogsonthemsbould 
bepostponed. 

It  was  then  moved,  that  the  further  con- 
aideration  of  the  petitions  should  be  post- 
poned till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Law  noticed  the  extraordinary 
coincidence  in  the  wording  of  these  peti- 
tions, which  were  almost  all  that  he  had 
seen,  nearly  the  same. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  had  no  objection  to  the 
motion  for  postponing  the  petitions,  but 
be  begged  leave  to  observe,  on  the  asser- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  respecting  the 
number  of  names  said  to  have  been  written 
by  one  person,  that  it  was  difficidt  for  any 
penson  to  hazard  such  a  conjecture  on  the 
cursory  view  taken  of  the  names  by  the 
hon.  member.  He  could  see  no  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  circumstance, 
for  among  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
persons  petitionlnff  m  the  kingdom  there 
was  no  necessity  of  afiixiog  any  false  names 
to  petitions. 

Mr.  Sojeaot  Beit  said,  that  the  right  of 
ptiitioning  was  the  dearest  and  most  va- 


luable  privilege  of  tlie  peoble,  but  in  pr»> 
portion  as  it  was  clear  ana  valuable,  the 
House  should  evincean  anxiety  to  preserve 
it  from  abuse.  It  was  easy  to  set  hundreds 
and  thousands,  and  even  milnons  of  peti« 
tioners,  if  one  man  were  suffisred  to  repre- 
sent others,  and  subscribe  any  names  he 
might  think  proper.  The  House  was 
also  bound  to  protect  itself  from  insultj^by 
not  receiving  several  of  the  petltioaa  on 
the  floor,  asserting,  that  the  House  did 
not  represent  the  nation,  that  taxes  were 
tyrannical  impositions,  and  many  such 
violent  and  insulting  expressions. 

Sir  C.  Monck  could  not  agree  with  the 
learned  Serjeant,  that  it  was  a  gross  insull 
to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  HousOt 
for  one  man  to  affix  the  names  of  other 
persons  to  petitions,  if  duly  audiorised  to 
do  so. 

The  Speaker  waa  acain  called  upon  to 
state  the  rulea  of  the  House.  The  House 
had  frequently  refused  petitions  on  the 
sole  principle  of  their  having  names  affixed 
to  them  not  written  by  the  persons  them* 
selves,  and  it  was  an  established  rule  that 
no  name  should  be  afllxed  by  any  other 
person  to  a  petition  to  the  Housci  unless 
the  person  whose  name  was  so  affixed, 
happened  to  be  out  of  the  realm,  and  had 
sent  a  foil  and  legal  authority  to  another 
to  subscribe  his  name. 

Lord  Cb^raae  observed,  that  sheets  fo^ 
signature,  without  any  petition  or  address 
attached  to  them,  were  now  sending  round, 
as  it  was  said  by  persons  in  office.  It  had 
been  offered  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  that 
House  in  what  way  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers were  returned.—* 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  noble  lord, 
that  he  was  not  speaking  to  the  Question. 
He  might  show  his  ingenuity  by  bringing 
the  same  topics  before  them  m  various 
shapes,  but  he  must  see  he  was  striving 
against  the  feelings  of  the  Houses 

Lord  Binning  thought  it  probable  the 
hon.  baronet  in  bringing  in  the  5  or  600 
petitions  as  he  found  them  in  the  vote 
office,  had  only  wished  to  save  trouble  to 
the  House  and  himself,  but  had  he  given 
himself  time  to  think  on  the  subject,  he 
would  have  seen  that  it  was  due  to  the 
House  first  to  examine  them.  In  a  day  or 
two,  he  and  other  gentlemen  who  acted 
with  him,  might  have  looked  into  them  so 
far  as  to  discover  what  could  or  could  not 
be  received  by  the  House— a^st  were  pe- 
titions, and  what  addresses  to  the  Prince 
Regent. 

The  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
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proceedings  oo  the  petitions  was  then  put 
«nd  carried. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  March  4« 

•    Petitions  complaining  of  Cruel- 
ties INFLICTED  AT  SaINT   DoMINGO.] 

Mr.  Sharp  presented  the  following  Peti- 
tion; 

'*  To  the  honourable  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; — the  huoable  petition  of  James 
Davison, 
.  *^  Sheweth.— >That  your  petitioner  is  a 
ISritish  subject,  and  that  he  has  lately  been 
^established,  as  a  merchant,  at  Cape  Henry, 
in  tlie  island  of  St.  Domingo.  He  sailed 
from  that  port  about  the  Istof  December, 
1815,  for  Port  Plata,  a  place  in  the  north 
of  the  Spanish  part  of  toe  Island.  Upon 
arrival  there  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
fdund  the  ship  Lady  Gambler,  James Reid, 
master,  from  Belfast,,  anchored  in  the  bar* 
bour.  After  delivering  some  letters  and 
papers  to  your  petitioner,  captain  Reid 
informed  him,  that,  in  case  or  need,  he 
was  directed,  by  the  instructions  of  his 
owners,  to  apply  to  vour  petitioner's 
house  for  any  assistance  he  might  reouire 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage  ana  the 
promotion  of  their  interests.  He  stated 
that  the  principle  object  he  had  in  view 
was  to  procure  a  cargo  of  mahogany  and 
dye-woods,  but  that  he  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  these  articles 
were  extremely  scarce.  Your  petitioner 
recommended  him  immediately  to  put  on 
board  the  quantity  of  wood  he  had  already 
purchased,  to  take  on  freight  a  quantity 
of  mahogany  belonging  to  your  petitioner, 
to  effect  sales  of  the  remaining  outward 
cargo,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  the 
articles  he  wanted;  if,  however,  he  should 
tiot  succeed  in  procuring  a  sufficient  Quan- 
tity, your  petitioner  recommended  him  to 
proceed  to  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of 
the  president,  Petion,  where  he  would 
be  sure  to  find  logwood  and  fustic  in 
abundance. 

*^  Captain  Reid,  upon  finding  the  diffi- 
culty of  loading  his  vessel  at  Port  Plata 
with  the  articles  he  wanted,  had  resolved 
to  adopt  this  latter  suggestion  given  him 
by  your  petitioner,  and  to  proceed  to 
Port-au-Prince  as  soon  as  possible  to 
complete  his  cargo.  But  a  short  time 
after  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  resolu- 
tion in  consequence  of  receiving  an  ac- 
count from  the  city  of  St«  DomingOi  that 


the  districts  under  the  dominion  of  PMioo 
were  attempting  a  revolution  in  favour  iX 
Christophe,  and  that  hostilities  had  actu* 
ally  commenced  between  the  rival  chieft. 
However  hnprobable  such  a  statement 
might  be  considered  by  your  petitioner, 
on  account  of  the  superior  happiness  and 
Uberty  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  the  re* 
public,  yet  it  tiras  calculated  to  produce 
a  considerable  degree  of  caution  and  pru- 
dence In  his  advice  to  captain  Reid,  as  he 
recollected  that  previous 'to  his  leaving 
Cape  Henry,  a  secret  expedition  had 
sailed  from  that  port  against  some  part  of 
Potion's  territory,  with  about  five  bun* 
dred  troops  on  board. 

<<  As  this  report,  If  truot  would  com- 
pletely obstruct  the  plan  determined  upon 
by  captain  Reid,  your  petitioner  resolved 
to  return  without  delay  to  Cape  Henry/ 
In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  found- 
ed on  fact,  and  promised  captain  Reid  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  his  inqui- 
ries. Upon  his  arrival  at  Cape  Henry, 
your  petitioner  learned  that  the  statement 
which  had  been  circulated  at  Port  Plata 
was  entirely  folse;  be  found  the  veasela, 
which  had  carried  the  troops  on  the  secret 
expedition,  had  returned,  and  convened 
the  information  relative  to  that  event  m  a 
letter  to  captain  Reid,*  couched  in  the 
following  terms^-*  King  Henry's  expedi- 

*  tion  against  the  south  side  of  the  island 

*  has  been  .completely  unsuccessful;  his 
'  vessels  have  returned  here,  afker  having 
'  been  frequently  chased  by  those  of  Pe- 

*  tiouy  and  the  troops,  upon  landing  at  Je* 
*-  remie,  immediately  went  over  to  the  op- 
'  posite  party.     You  may  now  therefore 

*  go  round  to  Port-au-Prince  without  any 

<  danger   whatever.      I    understand  the 

<  price  of  logwood  there  is  17  dollars.' 

<*  The  letter  of  your  petitioner  con- 
tained a  number  of.  other  remarks  upon 
general  business,  and  was  forwarded  to 
captain  Reid  at  Port  Plata,  by  a  small 
sloop,  which  your  petitioner  had  engaged 
for  the  express  purpose.  About  ten  days 
afler  the  sloop  returned,  having  been  un- 
able to  beat  so  far  to  windwara  as  Port 
Plata,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  strong  easterly  gales.  The  master  de- 
clined attempting  the  voyage  a  second 
time,  and  returned  the  letter  in  question 
to  your  petitioner. 

An  express,  sent  overland  by  captain 
Reid,  arrived  at  Cape  Henry  a  few  days 
after,  with  letters  for  your  petitioner,  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  anxiety  for  his 
safety,  produced  by  his  sUenoei  and  their 
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ignorance  of  bis  anrival;  and  oornestlyre- 
qiMiting  tho  informatkm  which  he.  had 
vronii8ea»  previous  to  hia  departure  from 
1PoitPlata»  to  transmit.  Your  petitioner 
immediately  repaired  to  the  office  of  the 
baron  de  bupyy^  the  government  inter- 
mretery  with  the  letters  which  had  been 
ferwarded  by  the  sloop  and  returned. 
Tour  petitioner  requested  the  baron  to 
^aga  them  in  due  course,  as  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  forward  them  by  express  oter- 
UumL  No  letters  are  albwed  to  pass  the 
Unea  betwen  the  Spanish  and  Indepen- 
dent part  of  the  island  without  this  forma- 
lity. BaroQ  Diipuy  aaid»  that,  according 
to  orders  he  had  btely  received  from  his 
majesty,  he  could  not  affix  his  signature 
to  any  letter  sent  to  imoffiee,  without  first 
reading  it,  and  requested  tiie  letters  might 
be  left 

**  About  an  hour  afterthistbennder  inter- 
preter waited  on  your  petitioner,  and  re- 
quested him  to  accompany  him  to  the  go- 
vernor's house,  where  he  accordingiy 
went  There  he  was  conducted  to  an 
inner  room,  in  which  were  the  governor 
and  the  baron  Dupuy.  The  latter,  ad- 
dressing your  petitioner,  said,  he  bad 
ealied  him  before  the  governor  in  order 
to  eblige  him  to  give  up  his  authority  for 
the  inrormatton  conveyed  in  hb  letter  to 
captain  Reid,  viz.  «<  That  King  Henry's 
expedition  against  the  sooth  side  of  the 
island  had  heea  completely  unsuccessful, 
iccJ*  Your  petitioner  replied,  that  his  au- 
thority was  tne  current  report  of  the  town, 
and  tnat  the  failure  of  the  expedition  had 
been  a  topic  of  common  conversation  both 
among  the  foreigners  and  the  inbabitansi. 
Your  petitioner  said,  that  his  reason  for 
mentioning  it  to  captain  Reid  was,  to  ef- 
face the  impression  of  a  false  report  whidi 
bad  been  circulated  at  Port  JPlata,  and 
irhich  greatly  interfered  mth  his  foture 
commercial  transactions;  and  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the  object  of 
bis  voyage  without  receiving  the  informa- 
tion alluded  to,  for  the  conveyance  of 
which  captain  Reid  had  sent  an  express. 
Baron  Dupuy  asserted,  that  the  passage 
under  consideration  was  political  and  not 
commercial,  which  assertion  your  peti- 
tioner endeavoured  to  rebut,  by  showing 
the  application  of  it  to  the  transactions 
already  mentioned.  Baron  Dupuy  still 
insisted  upon  having  your  petitioner'a  au- 
thority for  the  report,  and  afVer  some  far- 
ther explanation  and  representation  on  the 
part  of  your  petitioner,  who  declared  he 
was  unable  to  give  up  any  particular  ai»- 
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Ibority,  be  was  conducted  to  prison  by  ono 
of  the  governor's  officers. 

**  Your  petitioner,  upon  entering  the 
gaol,  was  confined  in  a  vaulted  cell  appre«« 
printed  to  the  state  criminals,  strongly 
bolted  and  locked,  and  lighted  only  by  an 
aperture  in  the  door.    The  gaoler  visited 
your  petitioner  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
January  21st,  1816,  about  eleven  o^clocL, 
after  receiving  his  instructions  from  the 
baron  Dupuy.     He  was  accompained  by 
some  guards  carrying  fetters  and  instru^ 
ments  of  torture.     He  informed  your  pe- 
titioner, that  his  orders  were,  to  put  him  jn 
irons,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  re^ 
sist,  as  his  attendants  would  enforce  com* 
pliance.    The  leg  and  feet  irons,  gene- 
rally used  in  that  country,  were  then  ap- 
plied, andaiterwards  rivetted  to  a  fifty 
pound  weight   with   the  assistance  of  a 
sledge  hammer.     Having  thus  rendered 
your  petitioner  iocapabte  of  resistance, 
they  ptfoceeded  to  inflict  the  farther  pu- 
nishment of  torture   by    thumb-screws. 
These  instruments  they  fixed  on  your  pe- 
titioner, and  screw'ed  them  together  with 
the  greatest  violence,  until  the  pressure 
on  the  joints  prevented  the  vice  from  far- 
ther operation.    They  then  left  your  pe- 
titioner, and  he  was  visited  a  few  minutes 
after  by  the  governor,  who,  in  the  course 
of  htt  prescribed  duty,  came  to  see  tliat 
the  gaoler  bad  performed  4)is  task.    Your 
petitioner,  writhing  under  the  most  acute 
pain,  addressed  the  governor  in  terms  of 
entreaty  for  the  removal  of  the  screws ; 
but  finding  him  deaf  to  his  application  he 
appealed  to  his  feelincs  and  humanity  for 
at  least  a  relaxation  of  them.  Even  at  this 
time,  though  so  shortly  after  their  appli- 
cation, your  petitioner's  thumbs  were  pro- 
digiously swollen.     The  governor  heard 
your  petitioner's  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances with   indiffisrence,   and  quitted 
him  without  making  any  reply. 

**  Abont  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
your  petitioner  was  visited'  by  the  deputy 
gaoler  and  some  guards  who  stripped  him 
of  all  his  clothes,  with  the  exception  of 
his  shirt.  They  left  at  his  side  a  pitcher 
of  water  and  half  a  cake  of  cassada. 

**  In  this  situation  your  petitioner  re- 
mained from  11  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, until  one  o'clock  Thursday  noon.  It 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  describe  the 
excess  of  agony  which  your  petitioner  en- 
dured during  that  interval.  The  only 
nourishment  he  took  was  a  draught  of 
water  in  the  morning,  and  evening,  when 
visited  by  the  guards  in  their  usnsi  rounda 
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tbe  respect  which  is  due  to  a 

ject.     And  your  petittoneri   as  ia  duty 

bound,  shall  ever  pray, 

<«  JAMES  DaVI80M«* 

Mr.  Sharp  also  presented  the  following 
petidoQ  from  S.  Marsom : 

<<  To  the  honourable  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.—The  humble  petition  of  Sam. 
Marsom, 
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'  for  the  examination  of  the  different  cells. 
As  he  was  incapable  of  stirring,  he  was 
obliged  to '  solicit  ofte  of  them  to  apply 
the  pitcher  to  his  lips.  Tbe  cassada  bread 
remained  untouched  the  whole  time.  The 
exquisite  pain  your  petitioner  endured, 
the  length  of  time  he  had  suffered,  com- 
bined with  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  closeness  of  his  cell,  at  length 
produced  a  considerable  degree  of  fever, 
which  threatened  a  termination  to  his  ex- 
istence. His  debilitated  state  was  no- 
ticed by  the  gaoler,  who  made  a  report 
accordingly  to  the  governor.  He  was  af- 
terwards visited  by  the  prison  doctor,  who 
gave  his  opinion  that  your  petitioner 
could  not  suffer  longer  without  endanger- 
ing his  life.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
leg-irons,  and  thumb-screws  were  removed 

*  about  one  o'clock  Thursday  noon.  Your 
petitioner  was  detained  in  prison  for  nine 
days  longer,  and  was  at  length  released  in 

*  consequence  of  the  freouent  and  spirited 
remonstrances  made  by  nis  countrymen  to 
King  Henry,  through  the  medium  of  bis 
interpreter. 

'*  Your  petitioner  begs  leave  to  repre- 
sent to  your  honourable  House,  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  treatment,  his  thumbs 
were  in  a  very  mangled  condition,  and 
apparently  in  a  mortitied  state  for  some 
time  after  the  infliction  of  this  cruel  pun- 
ishment ;  and  he  believes  that  if  nature 
bad  not  blessed  him  with  an  unusually 
strong  and  robust  constitution,  he  could 
not  have  survived  the  torture  he  endured. 

^  .Your  petitioner  humbly  declares  that 
be  makes  tnis  representation  to  your  ho- 
nourable House,  not  so  much  frdm  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  the  injury  that  he  has 
individually  sustained,  as  from  a  sense  of 
the  indignity  which  has  been  offered  to 
him  as  a  British  subject.  Yet,  however, 
humble  and  insignificant  he  may  consider 
himself  in  his  private  capacttV)  he  has  im- 
bibed a  conviction  from  education  and 
observation,  that  the  enUchtened  spirit 
which  pervades  the  sacred  laws  of  his 
country,  proclaims  to  the  whole  world, 
that   *  an  injury  done  to  the   meanest 

*  subject  is  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation.' 

**  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly 
prays,  that  your  honourable  House  will 
take  into  consideration  tbe  circumstances 
-detailed  in  this  humble  petition,  and  that 
-your  honourable  House  will  take  those 
measures,  which  in  your  wisdom  shaU  ap- 
pear necessary  to  redress  the  injury  he 
bas  sustained,  and  to  teach  the  rising 
power  which  has  committed  this  outrage, 


<*  Shewetb,— That  your  petitioner 
sided  in  Cape  Henry,  St.  Domingo 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  oam 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  •  confinement 
of  Mr.  James  Davison,  in  the  connum 
gaol  of  that  place,  by  order  of  the  goven^ 
ment  of  king  Henry ;  that  your  petitioner 
was  one  among  several  British  merchant^ 
who,  after  the  confinement  of  Mr.  Jamea 
Davison,  waited  upon  the  baron  de  Du- 
puy,  the  government  interpreter,  to  re- 
monstrate through  him  to  the  king  re- 
specting such  a  proceeding,  and  that  he 
believes  the  baron  de  Dupuy,  according  to 
his  promise  to  the  said  merchant^  did 
communicate  their  representations  to  tbe 
kiag^  who  never  took  any  notice  of  them» 
nor  of  their  entreaties  for  hb  release.  And 
your  petitioner  humbly  showeth,  that  none 
of  the  British  merchants  resident  at  Cape 
Henry,  were  at  all  aware  of  the  cruelty  m* 
flicted  upon  the  said  Mr.  James  Davison, 
during  his  confinement,  until  his  final  li- 
beration ;  and  that  your  petitioner,  as*  well 
as  all  his  couotrjrmen  were  struck  with 
astonishment  and  dismay;  when  they  be- 
held the  numgled  state  of  the  said  Mr. 
James  Davison,  produced  by  his  having 
suffered  the  torture  of  the  thumb*sciews ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  bar- 
barity inflicted  upon  their  countryman, 
they  entertained  the  strongest  apprehen- 
sions for  their  own  safety ;  as  they  them- 
selves being  satisfied  of^  the  truth  of  the 
objectionabte  assertion,  could  not  look 
upon  the  cause  of  this  severe  punishment 
in  the  light  of  a  crime,  but  merely,  to  use 
the  strongest  language  of  which  the  case 
would  admit,  of  an  imidvertency  or  impru- 
dence on  the  part  of  Mr.  James  Davison. 

**  And  your  petitioner  humbly  repre- 
sents to  your  honourable  House,  that  the 
British  merchants  establislwd  at  Cape 
Henry,  thought  it  necessary  for  their  fu- 
ture safety,  that  a  representation  of  this 
act  of  barbarity,  which  had  so  nearly  proy« 
ed  fatal  to  their  countryman,  should  be 
laid  before  their  own  government;  and 
your  petitioner  humbly  shoiretbj  that  pn}- 
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wrnu  to  lui  d^ptrlore  from  Cape  Henry, 
he  WM  deputed  by  the  Bricith  merchaott 
mident^here,  to  nake  •this  representap 
taon  to  hit  majesty's  gOTernmeot  as  soon 
after  his  arrivai  in  England  as  possible; 
and  that  your  petitioner  did  pledge  bis 
word  of  honour  to  disclose  to  his  own  so- 
vemment  the  circumstances  attending  this 
outrages  and  to  solicit  in  their  names,  that 
his  majesty's  government  would  graciously 
condescend  to  take  the  affitir  mto  their 
ecosideration,  and  to  demand  som^  satis- 
Action  from  the  government  of  Cape 
Henry,  for  the  cruel  violence  ojbred  to 
their  countryman,  in  order  to  prevent 
arecurrence  *  of  similar  barbarities.  And 
your  {>etitioner  humbly  showeth,  that 
ainoa  his  arrival  in  Englandiiiehashad 
the  honour  of  laying  before  his.  mqestv's 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  the  .colo- 
nial department,  a  full  and  true  account 
of  this  outrage  committed  on  the  person 
of  Mr.  James  Davison,  and  that  naving 
■eceived  ao  answer  to  Jais  representation, 
lie  conottves  that  he  is  bound  by  thejtrust 
which  has  been  reposed  in  him,  and  by 
his  honour  which  he  has  pledged,  to  make 
this  application  to  your  honourable  House 
In  behalf  of  himself  and  the  British  mer- 
diaats  established  at  Cape  Henry. 

**  Your  petitioner  humbly  assures  your 
honourable  House,  that  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects who.  reside  m  Cape  Henry,  yield  to 
none  of  their  countrymen  in  unshaken 
loyalty,  and  in  the  most  ardent  attachment 
to  the  glorious  constitution  of  their  native 
country ;  that  their  love  of  liberty,  of  jus- 
tice^ and  of  natural  right,  is  unalterable  by 
distance  or  by  climate;  and  that  while 
prosecuting  commerce  with  the  characte- 
ristic enterprise  of  British  merchants,  and 
yielding  obedience  and  respect  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  where  they  reside,  they  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  may  look  with 
confidence  to  the  powerful  .protection  of 
their  own  government.  Your  petitioner 
is  aware  that  the  government  which  has 
committed  this  outrage  upon  the  person 
of  Mr.  James  Davison,  nas  never  been 
acknowledged  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment; but  he  states,  with  great  humility, 
to  your  honourable  House,  that  vessels 
are  cleared  out  from  his  majesty's  custom- 
houses for  the  ports  in  the  independent 
part  of  St.  Domingo,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
constitutes  the  trade  to  that  place  lawful; 
and  that,  under  this  sanction,  great  num- 
bers of  his  majesty's  subjects  are  settled 
In  that  island,  and  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade,  whksh  must  be  highly  ivlvantsgeoiis 
to  Great  Bsitain, 


^  Your  petitioner  humbly  assures  your 
jhonourable  House,  that  his  majesty's  loyal 
subjects  established  in  Cape  Henr^,  look 
with^e  greatest  anxiety  and  solicitude  to 
the  result  of  the  representation  which  has 
been  made  to  your  honourable  House  by 
Mr.  James  Davison ;  and  your  petitioner 
humbly  craves  the  attention  of  your  ho- 
nourable House  to  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion of  those  Epglishmen,  who,  if  aban- 
doned by  the  protection  of  his  majesty's 
government,  will  be  left  at  tlie  mercy  of  a 
power,  .whidi,  from  the  instance  now  laid 
before  your  honourable  House,  is  too  much 
diffiosed  to  treat  them  with  undeserved 
ana  arbitrary  violence. 

**  Your  petitioner  therefbre  humbly 
prayetb,in  Jiis  own  name  and  in  the  name 
of  die  British  merchants  resident  at  Cape 
Henry,  that  your  honourable  House  wotud 
be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the 
humble  petition  of  Mr.  James  Davison,  re- 
specting the  cruelty  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
government  of  Cape  Henry,  St.  Domingo : 
aud  ^hat  your  honourable  House  would  be 
pleased  to  adopt  those  measures,  which  in 
your  wisdom  shall  appear  expedient,  to 
redress  tlie  injury  he  nas  suffered,  and  to 
insure  the  future  safety  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  who  arrive  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty 
bound,  shall  ever  pray, 

**  Samuel  Marsom." 

These  petitions  were  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

P^TITIOWS     BXLAXJMO    »TO    RBTORIff, 

4c0  ^^'  Brougham  said,  he  held  in  hia 
hand  a  petition,  praying  for  parliamen- 
tary reform  and  retrenchment,  and  com- 
plaiqing  generally  ,pf  grievances,  signed 
by  2,736  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch.  The  petition  pray- 
ed  generally  for  such  reform  as  might  seem 
roost  agreeable  to  the  House.  It  was 
signed  by  most  of  the  respectable  house- 
holders of  the  parish.  He  had  to  state  to 
the  House,  that  very  considerable  obstruc- 
tions had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
signing  this  petition,  though  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  force  had  been  used  to 
prevent  persons  from  signing.  One  per- 
son had  made  himsejf  most  active  on  this 
occasion— he  was  a  police  magistrate,  a 
person  receiving  money  from  government. 
The  House  ought  to  be  extremely  jealoua 
of  the  interference  of  persons  in  such  a  si- 
tuation to  prevent  the  people  from  zer- 
oising their  rights.  The  mdividual  who 
had  used  bii  utmost  efforts  to  impede  the 
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people  from  petitioning,  was  well  known  for 
his  zeal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question 
-^he  was  the  well  Icnown  Mr.  John  Gif- 
fbrd.  This  magistrate  had  applied  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  to  induce  him  to  re- 
fuse the  use  of  the  vestry-room  for  re- 
ceiving signatures  to  the  petition,  and  this 
flpplication  was  successful.  Many  other 
efforts  were  made  hy  persons,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  agents  of  this  magistrate 
and  others,  to  obstruct  the  petitioners  in 
t)ie  exercise  of  their  rights.  Finding, 
however,  they  could  not  prevent,  by  the 
means  used  by  them,  a  number  of  persons 
from  resorting  to  the  place  where  the  pe- 
tition lay  for  signatures,  they  sent  persons 
not  resident  in  the  parish  to  sign  it,  that 
they  might  take  this  objection  to  the  peti- 
tion. These  signatures,  were  mostly  writ- 
ten by  one  hand.  In  consequence  of  this 
attempt,  one  sheet  was  actually  obliged  to 
be  withdrawn  from  tlie  petition.  He 
thought  it  right  to  mention  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  animadversion  which  it 
could  not  fail  to  call  forth,  might  prevent 
tfiose  persons,  and  others  similarly  dis- 
posed, from  being  active  on  future  occa-* 
nons. 

'  Lord  Cochrane  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petition  from  the  incorporated 
trades  of  the  borough  of  Irvine  praying 
for,  parliamentary  reform.  Seemg  the 
learned  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  m  his 
place,  he  wished  to  ask  him,  whether  Uie 
information  which  he  had  formerly  stated 
was  correct  or  not,  namely,  that  the 
schoolmaster  and  another  individual  at 
Glasgow,  who  were  taken  up  and  confined 
two  nights  and  two  days  in  a  dirty  place, 
with  a  damp  unwholesome  floor,  had  been 
discharged,  there  being  no  foundation  for 
any  charge  against  them  i 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  he  could  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  stating,  that  the 
persons  taken  up  at  Glasgow  had  not  been 
taken  up  for  having  convened  together  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  parochial  relief  might  be  obtain- 
ed. They  had  been  taken  up  on  a  charge 
of  treasonably  conspiring  against  the  go- 
vernment. It  would  be  improper  in  him 
to  state  to  the  House  what  aiscoveries  had 
been  made  against  any  of  the  individuals 
arrested — it  would  be  iifiproper  towards 
the  individuals  themselves,  as  it  might 
create  an  impression  against  them  in  the 
public  mind,  and  it  would  be  improper 
with  reference  to  the  carrying  on  the  pub- 
lic business  of  the  country.  With  re- 
spect to  a  question  put  to  him  the  other 


night  whether  the  oath  read  by  him  to  tfie 
House  waa  one  of  the  papers  which  was 
found  on  the  peraoos  arrested :  he  coulil 
not  give  an  answer  to  h'  without  prejudg- 
ing the  cause  of  those  indivtduala  and  do- 
ing that  which  was  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  British  justice.  The  magistrates 
were  in  possession  of  evidence  which  pro>v- 
ed  that  parochial  relief  was  a  subject  which 
never  had  been  agitated  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

liord  Cochrane  aaid,  that  the  learned 
lord  had  not  returned  an  answer  Co  his 
question.  > 

The  Lord  Advocate  stated,  that  he  had 
received  no  information  whatever^  whether 
all  or  any  of  the  persons  taken  up^  on  the 
charge  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  were 
liberated  or  not.  But  he  knew  the  not* 
gistrates  would  net  detain  one  moment  any 
person  aeainst  whom  there  was  no  foun* 
dation  of  a  charge.  But  he  had  received 
no  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brougham  could  not  help  thinkine 
that  the  learned  lord  had  not  understood 
the  Question  put  to  him  by  the  noble  lord* 
The  learned  lord  had  very  properly  depre* 
cated  all  prejudging  of  the  question  orthe 
individuals  taken  up,  and  stated  that  an 
answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  oath 
irns  one  of  the  papers  found  on  these  in- 
dividuals would  be  prejudging  their  case. 
But  in  the  question  of  the  noble  lord  there 
was  nothing  about  any  papers  or  oath,  but 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  that  the  per« 
sons  arrested  had  been  in  fact  discharged. 

The  Lord  Advocate  stated,  that  he  nad 
received  no  information  whatever  to  ena- 
ble him  to  answer  the  question  of  the  noble 
lord. 

Sir  JF*.  Burdeit  said,  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Glasgow,  informing  him  that 
the  persons^  apprehended,  and  afterwards 
liberated,  had  been  taken  up  on  the  evi- 
dence of  spies.  In  this  letter  it  was  said, 
that  a  spy  came  lately  into  a  room,  where 
the  writer  of  it,  and  some  other  persons 
were  assembled,  and  declared  that  a  king 
was  of  no  use.  The  person  using  this  lan- 
^age  was  taken  before  a  magistrate,  when 
It  turned  out  that  he  was  a  hired  spy,  and 
the  person  who  had  him  tdcen  up  was  told 
that  if  he  did  not  leave  the  court  instantly 
he  should  be  put  into  prison.  This  spy 
called  himself  a  loyal  man.  This  put  him 
in  mind  of  Mr*  Joiin  Gibbs,  who  when  he 
had  incurred  a  heavy  penalty  for  an  offence 
against  the  excise  laws,  pleaded  that  he 
was  a  loyal  man,  and  this  was  finind  an  eiR- 
cacious  plea*    Mr*  Limbrlcki  the  polioe 
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oiBoer,  too,  the  other  day  w«i  eccuaed  of 
Tudentl  V  treatiog  a  boy  for  pulling  down  a 
hmd-bul,  pot  forth  by  police  agents  against 
Mr*  Hunt;  the  boy  was  sent  to  gaol»  and 
did  not  appear  very  IUeoIt  to  obt«n  re- 
dress. Mr.  Limbrick's  defence.of  himself 
was-  only  that  he  was  a  very  loyal  man* 
and  attached  to  his  king  and  country. 
This  sort  of  dedafation  of  lojralty  appeared 
calculated  to  cover  as  many  sins  as  cnarity. 

The  petitMMi  waa  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

'  Lord  CocAroa^  wished  to  knowi  whether 
he  might  present  at  once  a  number  of  pe- 
titions which  he  held  in  his  hand  i 

•The  Speaker  said,  that  Uie  indulgence 
which  it  was  the  practice  of  the  House  to 
grant  with  regard  to  the  presentation  of 
many  petitions  at  a  time,  was  very  indefi- 
nite. If  the  member  who  presented  them 
eould  take  on  him  to  state  that  they  were 
all  precisely  in  the  same  terms,  it  had  been 
sometimes  the  custom  to  receivvseven  or 
eight  at  once ;  but  if  thei^  were  any  varia- 
tions in  them,  it  was  the.  safer  and  the  bet* 
ter  coiurse  to  present  them  one  by  one. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  he  would  present 
them  separately.  He  then  presented  a 
petition  rrom  Grooby,  which,  he  observed, 
was  nearly  in  the  form  of  others  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  House,  but  the  words 
which  had  been  deemed  most  objectiona* 
ble  had  been  left  out. 
•  The  petition  was  read.  It  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  the  House  did  not,  in 
a  constitutional  manner,  represent  the 
people,  and  prayed  for  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  did  not  know 
what  words  had  been  left  out  of  the  peti- 
tion, but  he  imagined  there  could  not  be 
any  more  objectionable  than  those  which 
remained,  viz.  the  sentence  which  stated 
that  the  House  did  not  in  a  constitutional 
manner  represent  the  people. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  saio,  it  would  be  more 
aatisftctory  if,  on  the  refection  of  a  petition, 
it  were  undentood  what  Were  the  words 
really  obiected  to.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  petitioners  assertM  that  the 
House  did  not  represent  the  people,  which 
was  the  grievance  they  compOained  of,  and 
without  asserting  which  it  was  in  vain  for 
ihem  to  approach  the  House.  The  ^ound 
on  which  the  House  rejected  petitions  in 
general  was,  that  the  petitioners,  mstead 
of  stating  their  grievancea  plainly,  went 
out  of  their  way,  and  inserted  wordb  which 
might  be  ofiimsive  to  those  who  beard 
ihero.    Such  an  objootion  eould  not  be 


taken  to  the  petition  before  them,  for  the 
words  of  it  were  as  inoffensive  as  might  be, 
it  merely  stated  the  grievance  they  had  to 
complain  of,  and  prayed  that  that  grieve 
ance  might  be  remedied  by  a  constitu- 
tional representation  of  the  people. 

Lord  Binning  said,  he  did  not  pretend 
accurately  to  recollect  the  words  of  the 
petitions  formerly  rejected,  but  as  fiir  as 
his  memory  went,  the  ground  on  which 
they  were  rejected  was,  the  assertion  that 
the  House  did  not  represent  in  a  constitu* 
tional  manner  the  people  of  England. 

Mr.  Brongham  denied  that  the  expres- 
sions were  the  same  as  those  used  inn  for* 
mer  petition  which  was  rejected.  In  that 
former  petition  it  was  said,  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  no  legal,  rational,  or  con- 
stitutional sense,  represented  the  people. 
He  did  not  defend  the  correctness  of  tliMe 
words,  although  he  had  voted  for  the  re* 
ception  of  the  petition  in  which  they  were 
contained ;  but  he  thought  there  was  ao 
wide  a  difference  between  them,  and  those 
used  on  the  present  occasion,  that  hon. 
members  who  were  for  the  rejection  of  the 
former  might  consistentlv  agree  to  receive 
this.  When  it  was  said  that  the  House  did 
not  legally  represent  the  nation,  the  phrase 
might  be  construed  to  imply,  that  it  had 
not  the  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the 
people ;  but  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
representation  was  not  constitutional,  it 
was  merely  a  mode  of  declaring  that  there 
had  been  departures  from  the  constitution 
which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  bringiw 
it  back  to  its  former  purity.  In  short,  it 
was  nothing  else  but  a  way  of  stating  the 
argument  tor  reform.  He  did  not  think 
the  argument  was  skilfully  stated  when 
conveyed  in  this  language ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  recollected,  that  the  petitioners  were 
not  learned  clerks,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  speak  on  abstruse  subjects  with 
perfect  strictness  anfi  technical  precision. 
The  Question  was,  not  whether  they  were 
formally  correct  in  their  expressions,  but 
did  they  mean  by  these  expressions  to  in- 
sult the  House  ?  If  they  did  not  (of  which 
there  was  no  evidence),  their  taking  their 
own  way  of  stating  their  own  argument 
should  not  be  made  the  ground  of  reject- 
ing their  petition.  He  wished  rather  to 
throw  open  the  door  to  the  prayers  of  the 
people,  than  to  shut  it.  It  was  much  bet- 
ter to  receive  a  petition  couched  in  loose, 
and  incorrect  language,  where  no  disrespect 
was  intended  by  it,  than  to  incur  the  impu- 
tation of  cavillmg  with  the  expressions  and 
disragardiBg  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  Bathunt  concurred  with  the  iiM|^ 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  doors  of 
the  House  should  be  thrown  open  to  peti- 
tions, and  that  there  should  be  no  cavilling 
or  scrupulous  examination  of  the  language 
in  whicii  they  were  conveyed,  so  as  to  find 
out  insults  or  disrespect.  The  House  had 
acted  on  this  principle,  and  had  extended 
to  petitioners,  every  indulgence.  It  had 
heard  from  night  to  night  charges  of  cor- 
ruption. This  allegation,  which  was  now 
objected  to,  however,  was  not  a  matter  of 
feeling,  but  a  challenge  of  competency. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  al- 
lowed that  he  would  object  to  a  petition 
which  averred  that  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  legally  represent  the  nation,  but 
the  word  constitutional,  here  used,  was 
exactly  the  same  thing.  If  the  House  did 
not  constitutionally  represent  the  people,  its 
sitting  was  unconstitutional,  and  its  acts 
were  not  binding,  nor  could  it  legally  im^ 
pose  taxes.  He,  therefore,  would  oppose 
the  reception  of  the  petition,  as  impeach*- 
ing  the  power  of  the  House,  and  denying 
its  title  to  exercise  its  functions,  particu- 
larly the  important  function  of  taxation. 

Mr.  J.  IV.  Ward  said,  that  if  it  were 
once  received  and  acki^owledged  that  Uie 
House  did  qot  in  a  constitutional  manner 
represent  the  people,  it  must  also  be  al- 
lowed that  it  existed  in  contradiction  to  the 
law.  What  might  be  inferred  from  this 
was  pretty  plain,  and  indeed  the  inference 
was  actually  made  by  some  of  the  peti- 
tioners. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
said  that  considerable  allowance  was  to  be 
made  for  unlearned  men  and  simple  per- 
sons, and  so  on.  Now,  if  they  looked  at 
the  uniformity  of  these  petitions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  they 
must  be  convinced  that  they  were  not  the 

E reductions  of  simple  and  unlearned  men, 
ut  were  penned  by  ^'learned  clerks,"  who 
knew  pretty  well  what  they  were  about 
when  preparing  them. 

Mr.  Calcrafi  thought  the  petition  could 
only  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  the  petitioners  as  to  the  state 
of  the  representation.  That  the  House 
virtually  represented  the  people,  the  peti- 
tioners acknowledged,  by  applying  to  the 
House  for  tlie  change  in  the  representa- 
tion which  they  desirad.  He  thought  the 
petition,  therefore,  should  be  received  as 
an  expression,  perhaps  fooli^,  perhaps  ab* 
surd,  but  not  dishonest,  of  the  petitioners 
opinions* 

Mr.  IVji^nn  observed,  that  the  petition 
before  them  called  the  debates  of  Uie  House 
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protracted  and  useless,  tiiough  the  wo(d< 
disgusting  was  omitted. 

Mr.  Lambton  read  a  part  of  the  petition 
which  had  been  presented  from  Bristol,  oa 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  received  by 
the  House.  That  petition  stated,  that  the 
House  represented  in  no  constitutional  or 
rational  sense  the  people  of  England— that 
the  constitution  was  subverted,  and  thai 
taxation  without  representation  was  sla- 
very. It  also  stated  that  the  debates  of 
the  House  were  a  mockery,  and  only 
served  to  weary  thepublic  patience.  Aao- 
ther  petition,  which  had  been  received, 
said,  "  If  the  House  had  been  really  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  instead  of 
being  the  tools  of  a  grasping  oligarchy  of 
borough-mongers,  i&c."  As  the  House 
had  received  petitions  containing  such 
words  as  these,  it  could  hardly  with  anjr 
appearance  of  consistency  reject  a  peti« 
tion  so  much  less  offensive,  as  that  on  the 
table  was* 

Mr.  Vesey  Fiixgerald  said,  that  the  state** 
ment  of  the  hon.  member  was  one  of  the 
best  arguments  for  the  rejection  of  the  pre^ 
sent  petition,  as  it  showed  the  extent  to 
which  insidts  on  the  House  would  be  car- 
ried, if  once  admitted  by  them.  If  there 
were  {irecedents  for  the  admission  of  such 
petitions,  there  were  idso  precedents  for 
their  rejection,  and  the  House  would  judge 
whether  it  was  not  wiser  to  assert  its  own 
dignity,  than  to  submit  to  reiterated  insults. 

The  petition  was  rejected. 

Game  Bill.]  Colonel  Wood  said, 
that  in  rising  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
ia  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  altering  a 
branch  of  the  Game  laws,  of  which  he 
gave  notice  on  a  former  evening,  he  should 
confine  himself  to  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  By  the  28th 
of  Geo.  2nd,  it  was  made  illegal  for  any 
person  to  sell  game.  He  wished  to  repeal 
that  act,  in  order  to  place  this  branch  of 
the  game  laws  on  a  different  footing* 
When  he  introduced  a  similar  bill  las^ 
session,  it  was  facetiously  said,  that  it 
ought  to  be  intituled  a  bill  to  encourage 
poaching;  but,  if  he  thought  it  would 
facilitate  that  most  pernicious  practice*>if 
he  were  not  convinced  that  it  would  tend 
to  put  it  dowa<»lie  never  would  have  in- 
troduced the  bill.  His  great  object  was, 
to  put  down,  not  to  augment,  an  increas- 
ing evil,  which  first  initialed  the  British 
peasantry  into  the  commission  of  crimes* 
The  aa  to  prevent  the  sale  of  game  waa 
not  as  aocient  as  the  game  laws ;  it  waS| 
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compamtiTelyt  of  modem  date;  and  it 
had  completely  failed  to  produce  the 
loteQded  effect.  By  the  5th  of  Anne, 
higlerSy  chapmen,  carriert,  inn*keepers, 
and  Yictuallers,  were  restricted  from  Bell- 
ing game.  But,  by  the  act  of  the  28th 
of  Geo.  2ndy  the  game-keepers  of  lords  or 
ladies  of  manors  were  prevented,  under  a 
penaUyt  from  selling  gamoi  without  the 
consent  of  their  employers ;  but,  haying 
obtained  that  consent*  they  were  at  li» 
berty  to  sell.  The  28th  of  Geo.  ^nd,  which 
was  an  isolated  act»  unconnected  with 
the  general  body  of  the  game  laws*  ex* 
tended  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  chap- 
man" to  all  persons,  qualified  or  not,  who 
aold  game ;  and  it  contained  a  clause 
which  was  considered  by  the  preservers  of 
game  of  very  great  importance,  namely, 
that  where  any  game  was  found  in  the 
house  of  a  person  not  qualified,  it  should 
be  considered  as  exposed  to  salcy  and  the 
oonvicted  party  should  be  subject  to  a 
penalty.  This  clause  might  be  supplied 
by  a  provision  in  the  4th  and  5th  or  vVil* 
Uam  and  Mary,  if  the  operation  of  that 
act  were  not  prevented  by  the  28th  of  Geo. 
2nd.  In  the  act  of  Wm.  and  Mary*  where 
game  was  found  in  the  possession  of  an 
unqualified  person,  he  was  obliged  to  state* 
on  oath,  the  manner  in  which  he  became 
possessed  of  it.  This,  he  conceived,  would 
be  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  preservers 
of  game.  If  the  House  agreed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  28th  of  Geo.  2nd,  he  should  then 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable 
certain  persons  to  sell  game.  The  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  b^  moving,  **  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  act  of  the  28th  of  Geo.  2od,  and  to 
make  other  provisions  relative  to  the  sale 
of^me/' 

Sir  C.  BurrM  differed  entirely  from 
the  hon.  member,  and  regretted  that  he 
had  again  brought  forward  a  measure 
which  so  entirely  failed  last  session.  If 
the  present  sjrstem  of  the  same  laws  were 
unsettled  it  might  be  found  difficult  to  set- 
tle them  again.  He  thought  the  better 
way  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee, 
consisting  of  a  few  sensible  and  legal  men, 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  then,  per- 
haps, something  might  be  done.  He*  how- 
aver,  considered  the  existing  system  as 
highly  beneficial,  because  it  induced  gen- 
tlmnen  of  property  to  live  on  their  estates ; 
and  as  the  present  measure  seenoed  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  that  bond  of  union  which 
Mibsisted  between  them  and  their  tenanu, 
he  ahottld  feel  it  his  duty  to  divide  the . 


Rouse  upon  the  question  of  bringing  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Gt  Bankes  was  surprised  that  the 
hon.  gentleman,  who  was  so  partiid  lo  the 
preservation  of  game— who  knew  so  well 
that  the  sports  of  the  field  induced  gentle- 
men of  fortune  to  visit  their  estates  fre- 
quently—should have  introduced  a  mea- 
sure which  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing  the  practice  of  poaching  in  a 
ten-fold  degree,  so  long  as  any  of  those 
species  of  animals,  recognized  by  the 
game  laws,  continued  to  exist.  The  sys- 
tem which  he  spoke  of  as  modem,  was 
three  hundred  years  old,  and  thereforo 
was  supported  by  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  their  ancestors.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  8th  an  act  was  passed  prohi- 
bitins  all  persons,  except  members  of  the 
royal  household,  from  sellins;  game.  That 
act  continued  in  force  till  the  time  of 
James  1st,  when  the  prohibition  was  extend- 
ed topersons  of  every  class  and  degree.  The 
game  laws  might,  not  unaptly,  be  com- 
pared to  an  old  park-fence ;  which,  though 
It  was  somewhat  irregular  in  its  form,  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended*  although  it  misht  not  please  tha 
eye  so  much  as  a  neat  fence,  which  waa 
often  less  useful  than  ornamental.  He  de- 
nied that  the  game  laws  were  made  exclu- 
sively for  the  rich,  and  contended  that  the 
system  generally  contributed  equally  to 
public  happiness  and  public  good.  If  it 
were  thought  necessary  to  make  any  al- 
terations, be  would  suggest  whether  increa- 
sed penalties  might  not  deter  from  poach- 
ing, and  also,  whether  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  qualified 
persons  who  purchased  game. 

Mr.  Curtoen  was  astonisbedi  consider- 
ing the  tenour  and  spirit  of  the  game  laws, 
how  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  could  interpret  them  favourably. 
From  beginning  to  end  thev  were  opposed 
to  every  thing  like  English  liberty— they 
were  most  unjust,  and  most  impolitic.  He 
wished  they  were  done  away  altogether, 
and  a  di&rent  system  introduc^  It 
would  tend  to  promote  the  growth  of 
game,  and  te  extend  the  sports  of  sentl^. 
men.  He  would  be  better  pleased,  if  a 
bill  were  brought  in  to  punish  the  wealthy 
buyer  of  game,  insteaa  of  the  miserable 
retailer. 

Mr.  Long  Wdle»ley  Uiooght,  that  tha 
game  laws  should  remain  untouched.  There 
were  rights  of  forest  and  rights  of  chase, 
which  were  very  valuable,  but  which 
would  be  affecteo  by  any  alteration. 
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Sir  F.  Burden  agreed^  that  if  any  pu- 
nishment were  to  be  inflicted,  it  ought  to 
ftll  6n  the  wealthy  man,  and  not  on  the 
poor  tool  whom  his  riches  had  seduced 
tnto  an  illegal  act. 

Mr.  tVmn  recommended  that  some  re- 
gular and  connected  system  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  House  should  not 
vesott  io  temporary  measures. 

'Colonel  Wood^  in  reply,  observed,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  go  back  to  those  good 
old  titties  of  Henry  8th,  as  some  seemed 
to  think  them,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  licence  to  shoot  crows.  It  was 
certaio,  that  at  present  oheasants  were  to 
be  bought  and  sold  in  almost  every  poul- 
terer's shop.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  allow  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  and 
printed,  and  afterwards  they  could  alter 
Its  previsions  as  thev  pleased. 

The  House  dividea:— For  the  motion 
46.  Against  it,  84.  Leave  was  according- 
ly given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Rencwai.  of  Commissions  on  the 
Demise  of  the  Crown.]  Mr.  Ponson- 
by  f  in  rising  to  make  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  legislative  provision 
which  had  been  made  for  continuing  the 
parliament  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of 
the  Crown.  On  such  occasions  formerly 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  always  took 
place,  and  all  offices  held  under  the  Crown 
were  no  longer  considered  to  belong  to 
those  who  had  previously  possewed  them. 
By  the  7th  of  William  Srd,  and  afterwards 
by  the  5th  6f  Queen  Anne,  the  inconveni- 
ence which  had  been  experienced  from 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  at  such 
a  period,  was  removed,  and  it  was  enact- 
ed, that  the  parliament  in  being  at  the 
time  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown  should 
continue  to  sit  for  the  ensuing  six  months, 
unless  they  were  sooner  dissolved  by  the 
successor ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  being 
no  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  demise 
of  the  Crown,  the  last  parliament  was 
again  to  assemble  and  continue  to  dis- 
cbarge its  functions  for  the  succeeding 
six  months,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  the 
successor  to  the  Crown.  In  like  manner, 
by  law,  the  privy  counsellors  and  all  the 
hif;h  officers  of  state,  did  not  lose  their 
offices  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  but 
continued  to  hold  them  till  the  successor 
was  pleased  to  make  some  alteration.  It 
was  nis  object  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
those  laws  to  all  offices  held  under  the 
crown,  civil  as  well  as  roilitary«    There 


never  could  be  a  time  at  which  twSh  a  mea- 
sure could  be  more  properly  brought  foi^ 
ward  than  the  present.  In  ordinary  times 
there  might  appear  something  indelicate 
in  bringing  such  a  measure  before  the 
sovereign  himself,  but  no  difficulty  of  this 
kind  at  present  stood  in  the  way,  ss  the 
bill  he  proposed  to  bring  in,  could  not 
effect  the  feelinas  of  his  majesty,  and 
therefore  no  such  objection  could  be  op- 
posed to  bis  motion.  At  present,  though 
they  knew  who  was  most  likely  to  succeed 
to  the  Crown,  they  could  not  positively 
know  who  would  actually  succeed,  nor 
could  they  tell  who  the  successor  might 
choose  for  his  constitutional  advisers. 
This,  therefore,  was  no  party  measure, 
but  one  which,  in  the  present  circumstan^ 
ces  of  the  country,  he  thought  was  par« 
ticularly  called  for.  He  wished  those  hold- 
ing the  situations  of  lord  lieutenants,  de- 
puty-lieutenants, governors,  deputy»go- 
vemors,  and  all  officers  in  the  array  and 
navy,  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  expensea 
formerly  attendant  on  getting  their  com- 
missions renewed,  if  it  were  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown  to  retain  them  in  their  offices. 
He  wished  them  to  continue  to  hold  their 
situations  as  if  the  demise  had  not  takem 
place«  If  the  House  would  let  him  brin^ 
m  the  bill,  he  would  move  that  it  should 
be  read  a  first  time,  and  then  name  any 
day  that  the  House  might  approve  for  the 
second  reading.  He  then  moved,  **  That 
leave  be  ^iven  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
continuation  of  all  and  every  person  or 
persons  in  any  and  every  office,  place  or 
employment,  civil  or  military,  within  the 
united  kingdom  of  great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, dommion  of  Wales,  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, Isles  of  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Aldemey,  and  Sarke;  and  also  in 
all  and  every  of  his  majesty*s  foreign  pos- 
sessions, colonies,  or  plantations,  which 
he  or  she  shall  hold,  possess,  or  exercise^ 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  at  the 
time  of  the  death  or  demise  of  his  present 
majesty,  until  removed  or  discharged  by 
the  succeeding  king  or  queen  of  thm 
realm." 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  so 
fair,  that  he  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
giving  his  consent  to  the  bringmg  in  of 
the  bill.  He  would  not  debate  its  merits 
now,  as  a  more  convenient  opportunity 
might  occur  for  the  discussion  of  them  on 
the  sedond  reading.  He  wbhed  to  be 
understood  as  only  concurring  in  ita  pro- 
visions, so  far  as  they   went  to  guard 
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a^Uut  toy  extraordioary  pressure  of  bu- 
ainess  at  such  a  time  on  those  whose  duty 
it  might  be  to  exercise  the  highest  func* 
tioDs  of  the  state. 

.  Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  the  pre- 
aent  question  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  alluding  to  a  subject  which  he  thought 
deserved  the  serious  consideration  of  his 
majesty's  ministers.  Previously  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  present  parliament,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  some  prospective  measure 
pught  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
continuance  of  the  ensumg  one,  in  the 
event  of  the  early  demise  of  the  Crown, 
lie  was  aware,  that  for  parliament  to  pro- 
long  its  own  existence  was  unconstitutional, 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  he  appre- 
hended, would  justify  some  step  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  necessity  or  imme- 
diately re-electing  the  next  parliament 
upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  which 
must  otherwise  be  done. 

Leave  was  ffiven  to  bring  in  the  bill.  It 
was  afterwards  brought  in,  read  a  first 
lime,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
tine  on  the  14th  of  April. 


Lunatic  Poor  in  Irelano.I     Mr. 
Ped^  in  an  animated  speech,  caned  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  distressed 
atate  of  the  Lunatic  Poor  in  Irehind,  from 
the  want  of  proper  asylums  to  receive 
them.    In  Dublin  there  was  one  institu- 
tion open  for  their  reception ;  there  was 
another  of  this  description  in  Cork ;  one 
or  two  other  counties  had  similar  asylums 
for  the  reception  of  the  lunatic  poor ;  and 
there  was  one  in  Tipperary,  which  con- 
tained about  forty  persons.    With  the  ex- 
ceptions of  the  institutions   of    Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Tipperary,  there  was  not  pro- 
vision made  for  more  than  a  hundred  per- 
sons in  this  unhappy  state  in  all  Ireland.  | 
In  consequence  of  this  it  had  become  a 
common    practice  to   bring  unfortunate 
creatures  to  the  door  of  the  institution  in  i 
Dublin,  and  there  leave  them  in  the  most  | 
deplorable    state,    without    ascertaining , 
ivhether  or  not  it  was  possible  for  them  to  j 
be  received.    In  consequence  of  the  re-  ! 
port  made  by  gentlemen  appointed  to  in-  j 
yestigate  the  state  of  Ireland  in  this  re-  < 
Spect,  be  had  determined  to  inquire  into  ! 
it  himself,   and  the  result  was,   he  had : 
found,  that  in  twenty  four  counties  in  Ire-  j 
land,  not  a  single  cell  was  provided  fur  i 
the  reception  of  lunatics.    It  must  be  felt, ' 
that  it  was  not  right  these  unhappjf  beings 
ahould  go  abroad  free  from  restraint,  yet 
this  was,   in  many  instances,   the  case, 
{VOL.  XXXV.) 


where  they  could  not  be  sent  to  the  Dub- 
lin institution.  Some  provision  for  sudh 
cases,  he  was  of  opinion  the  House  would 
agree  with  him,  ought  to  be  made.  He 
would  therefore  move^  *'  That  a  committee 
be  appointee!  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  making  further  provision  for  the  re« 
lief  of  the  Lunatic  Poor  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Wynn  seconded  the  motion.  H'e 
said,  that  considering  the  great  number  of 
valuable  members  who  were  by  neglect 
lost  to  society,  it  was  a  most  prudent  mea* 
sure  to  provide  for  lunatics ;  for  leavina 
out  of  view  every  feeling  of  humanity,  it 
was  an  economical  proceeding  to  ereci 
lunatic  ayslums,  as  they  might  be  the 
means  of  curing,  and  thus  preserving  to 
the  community  many  persons  who  would 
otherwise  lead  a  life  burthensom'e  to 
themselves  and  injurious  to  society. 

Mr^  Rose  felt  great  satisfaction  in  giviogf 
his  support  to  the  measure  now  proposed^ 
Nothine,  he  observed,  could  be  more  la- 
mentable than  the  state  of  the  lunatic  poor 
in  Ireland.    Except  in  Dublin,  Cork,  ao4 
one  or  two  other  places,  there  actually 
did  not  exist  the  least  accommodation  for 
such  persons  throughout  Ireland,  and  in 
transmitting  these  poor  creatures  to  the 
general  infirnuiry,  there  were  some  instant 
ces  of  their  limbs  having  been  so  injured^ 
by  being  tightly  bound  down  in  the  vehicles 
in  which  they  were  brought  to  town,  as  Xof 
render  amputation  of   the  limb  neces-. 
sary.    Those  in  a  state  of  idiotcy  werei 
the  subject  of  public  sport  amongst  chil« 
dren  ,  while  the  unruly  maniacs  were  suf- 
fered to  go  about  the  country,  the  terror  ot 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  resided^ 
Mr.  Baring  agreed,  that  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  there 
were  many  counties  in  Encland,  as  Hamp- 
shire for  instance,  in  whicn  there  was  nof 
receptacle  for  lunatics.    If,  however,  pro« 
visions  were  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  lunatics  in  Ireland,  he  hoped  the  ex- 
pense would  be  borne  locally  by  the  coun- 
ties, and  not  by  the  nation  at  large.      It 
had  been  called  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  there  were  no  poor-laws  in  Ireland  ; 
and  that  afforded  a  stronger  reason  why 
the   expense   of  providing   for  lunatics 
should  be  local. 

Mr.  Ro$e  stated,  that  in  England  the 
overseers  of  parishes  were  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  lunatics,  and  find  a  place  of 
proper  reception  for  them;  ana  that  a 
bill  was  now  about  to  be  passed,  to  render 
the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  more  effec- 
tual in  this  respect. 
(SL) 
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it  had  alone  giTen  rise  to  thedittttrbencei. 
At  this  early  period  of  the  year,  so  long 
before  any  rehef  could  be  expected  from 
the  next  crop,  any  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  food  was  a  calamity  of  amostserioosna- 
ture.  When  he  considfered  that  no  supplies 
could  be  obtained  from  this  islandp^-tnat  in 


Mr.  Ped  said,  that  there  had  been 
added  an  establishment  called  the  Rich- 
mond Lunatic  Asylum,  to  the  House  of  In- 
dus^y  in  Dublin,  whichwas  most  conve- 
nient as  a  district  establishment;  but  from 
the  opinion  prevalent  that  there  was  thus 
created  abundant  accommodation  for  all  the 
Irish  lunatics  in  Dublin,  it  had  occasioned 
many  more  to  be  forwarded  than  could 
be  possibly  accommodated. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  ever  since  he  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he 
had  declared  himself  anxious  to  obtain 
for  Ireland  an  identity  of  legislation  with 
Great  Britain ;  but  still  he  entirely  con- 
curred with  Uie  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
-wduld  support  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to* 
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Scarcity    of   Provisioks  rv  Irb- 
&AND.3      Mr.   Maurice  Fiix^erald  said, 
tfiat  in  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
amount  and  state  of  human  food  in  Ire- 
land, with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or 
aot  it  might  be  expedient  to  prohibit  dis- 
tillation in  that  country,  it  was  far  from 
his  intention  to  embarrass  government  in 
any  respect,  by  proposing  any  measure, 
the  tendency  of  wnich  would  be  to  pro- 
duce a  dimmution  of  revenue.    He  was 
aware  that  inquiries  of  this  nature,  were 
in  general  calculated  to  excite  very  se- 
rious apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and,  perhaps,  to  aggravate  the  evil 
thev  were  intended  to  remedy.    But  there 
had  occurred  some  circumstances  in  Ire- 
land of  so  unpleasant  a  nature,  that  he 
conceived  an  mquiry  of  the  nature  now 
proposed  to  be  absolutely  necessary.      It 
was  with  satisfaction  he  had  lately  heard 
in  the  House,  that  the  government  had  no 
reason  for  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
political  disanection  in  Ireland  ;    and  he 
was  convinced  that  the  reasons  for  ex- 
cepting Ireland  from  the  suspension  bill 
were  well  founded.     Riots,  however,  of  a 
very  serious  nature  had  latelj^  taken  place 
in  Ireland,  and  at  one  place  in  particular 
where  provisions  were  lower  than  at  most 
ethers,  Ballioatfourpersonr  were  killed  the 
other  day,  and  seventeen  wounded.    The 
disturbance  had  its  origin  in  severe  distress, 
and  in  an  apprehension  that  by  any  ex- 
portation of  the  food  they  possessed  to 
other  places,  they  would  themselves  be 
subjected  to  Ikmme^     This  might  be  a 
voistaken  idcn,  but  be  wu  coDTinQed  that 


England  the  crop  had  been  very  deficient, 
and  that  Scotland  had  suffered  most  se- 
verely— when  he  considered  that  in  Iro* 
land  the  crop  was  deficient  not  only  in 
quantity  but  in  quality  also—tiiat  the  pote^ 
toe  crop,  that  most  important  part  of  tha 
food  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  had  not  only 
been  deficient  m  quantity,  but  of  such  a 
quality  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
preserve  it— it  became  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  inquire  what  the  amount  and 
state  of  the  food  in  Ireland  actually  was, 
that  every  practicable  measure  might  be 
taken  to  guard  against  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  a  deficiency  of  supply. 
He  should  not  have  ventured  on  recom- 
mending this  measure,  had  he  not  been 
informed  by  many  most  respectable  per- 
sons in  Ireland,  some  of  them  members  of 
that  House,  that  the  supply  of  food  in 
Ireland  was  so  inadequate,  that  the  most 
serious  consequences  were  to  be  appre^ 
bended  if  means  were  not  immediately  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  averting  them» 
The  object  which  he  had  in  proposing 
this  inquiry  was  two-fold — the  one  was 
that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  distillation 
of  grain ;  and  the  other,  that  government 
at  an  early  period,  while  it  could  be  done 
with  advantage,  might  make  such  pur- 
chases, either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  would 
ensure  to  the  people  in  Ireland  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  during  the  summer 
months.     No  person  was  more  unwilUng 
than  himself  that  government  should  in- 
terfere in  a  subject  of  this  nature— the  in- 
terference of  government  was,  he  believed^ 
generally  mischievous.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  present  occasion  was  such  aa 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  im- 
periously to  call  for  the  interference  of  go<* 
vernment.     On  former  occasions  govern- 
ment had  thought  proper  to  interfere,  and 
to  give  orders  for  procuring  from  abroad 
a'supnly  of  food  adequate  to  the  deficiency. 
He  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  scar- 
cities of  1800  and  1812.      In  both  these 
years,  government    took  precautions  to 
avert  the  calamity  of  a  ftimine*     In  1800» 
lord   Comwalfis,  bv  sending  orders   to 
America  at  an  early  period  of  the  year, 
provided  agaiost  the  emergency  whtcn  he 
fbresair.     That  year  oats  were  I6t.  the 
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harreL  At  present  oats  were  23f«  the 
ImrreL  That  year  oatmeal  was  22s.  the 
cwt. ;  this  year  it  was  28«.  the  cwt.  In 
1800»  the  crop  though  de6cient  in  Quantity 
waa  excellent  in  quality  — so  that  the 
grower  was  not  under  the  necessity  of 


stop  the  distillation  from  grain  in  that 
country." 

Mr.  Ped  was  most  willing  to  admit  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
right  hon*.  gentleman  calculated  to  embar- 


bringing  it  immediately  to  market;  but  |  rass  the  government  either  of  this  country 
this  jear  the  quality  was  so  bad,  that  there  .  or  of  Ireland,  or  to  produce  an  undue  im- 
was  a  necessity  for  forcing  it  prematurely  ;  pressioa  on  the  public  mind ;  and  that  if 
into  the  market.  He  was  aware  that  the  <  by  the  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  had,  at  an  early  •  House,  that  sort  of  salutary  apprehension 
period,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  state  |  should  be  produced  which  might  lead  to 
qT  the  crop  in  Ireland ;  but  when  this  in-  i  a  more  sparing  use  of  human  food,  so  far 
gviry  took  place,  much  of  the  crop  was  from  being  prejudicial  it  might  be  produc- 
atill  on    the    ground,  nothing  of  which  |  tive  of  considerable  advantage.    This  was 


could  be  got  in,  and  the  potatoe  crop  was 
chiefly  on  the  ground.<^-With  respect  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  measure  for  prohibiting 
diatillatioo,  he  did  not  wish  to  over-rate 
iL     The  distilleries  mast  have  worked 


^uisite  for  the  supply  of  the  country.  He 
inight  be  told,  that  if  they  had  <fistiUed 
nearly  the  requisite  quantity  of  spirits, 
li^le  good  cuuld  be  expected  from  a  pro- 
liibition  to  distil.  But  it  was  to  be  consi- 
dered that  the  distillers  had  considerable 
quantities  of  grain  on  hand,  which  would, 
in  consequence  of  the  prohibition^  be 
thrown  into  the  market.  He  had  good 
reason  for  believing  that  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Ireland  there  was  not  three 
months  convumptioa  of  food  such  as  the 
people  used.  If  any  thing  was  to  be  done 
m  this  matter,  unquestionably  the  sooner 
it  was  done  the  better.  The  greater  the 
delay,  the  higher  would  be  the  price.  If 
the  people  were  at  present  unable  to  pur- 
chase at  the  existing  prices,  what  would 
their  situation  be  when  the  price  of  provi- 
ajooa  was  doubled  in  amount  ?  The  provi- 
sions obtained  to  meet  the  deficiency  of 
Ireland  ought  to  be  dispersed  at  a  rate 
within  the  ability  of  the  people.  Tlie  rate 
<^  labour  was  at  present  extremely  low  in 
Ireland,  and  all  the  public  works  were  at  a 
etaad.  It  might  be  supposed  by  some, 
that  in  calling  for  an  investigation  into 
the  subject,  from  the  time  which  would  be 
taken  up  in  the  investigation,  the  object 
^hich  he  had  in  view  would  be  defeated ; 
l^ut  he  was  confident  that  the  importance 
of  the  subject  would  force  on  a  quick  in- 
▼est^ation.  He  concluded  with  moving, 
*}  Tiiat  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that  he 
woidd  be  pleased  to  oraer  a  prompt  in- 
vestigation into  the  amount  and  state  of 
human  food  in  IreUind,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine whether  it  may  be  expedient  to 


the  very  last  subject  respecimg  which  go- 
vernment ought  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
unduly  actuated  by  public  impressions* 
Government  ought  not  even  to  be  actuated 
by  the  impressions  of  hone^^t  and  well 


pretty  nearly  the  quantity  of  spirits  re-    meaning  men,  who  had  not  the  same  meant 


of  information  as  themselves.  If  they  were 
satisfied  .that  the  stopping  of  the  distille- 
ries wK)uld  not  be  productive  of  such  advan- 
tages as  would  compensate  for  the  mis* 
chief  resulting  from  such  a  measure,  they 
ought  to  resist  it.  He  agreed  with  the 
rigbt  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  a  stoppage  of 
the  distilleries  could  increase  tlie  supply  c^ 
food,  every  consideration  merely  of  n 
financial  nature  ought  to  give  way.  The 
loss  of  revenue,  from  the  encouragement 
which  would  be  given  to  illicit  distillatioi^ 
by  the  cessation  of  legal  distillation  was 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
subsistence  of  the  people.  The  two  thingi 
to  be  considered  were— 1st,  If  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  human  food  in  Ireland ;  and 
2dly,  If  there  was  reason  for  apprehending 
a  deficiency,  whether  a  prohibition  of  dis- 
tillation would  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  supply.  He  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  rigl>t  hon.  gentleman 
and  the  House  that  a  prohibition  of  dis- 
tillation would  not  lead  to  the  result  which 
he  anticipated  from  iu  The  question  waa 
not  merely  whether  they  would  prohibit 
distillation  in  Ireland.  The  trade  with  thia 
island  was  fcee,  and  consequently  such  a 
prohibition  would  give  to  the  Englisli  dia- 
tiller  a  preference  in  the  Irisli  market. 
He  might  be  told,  indeed,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  stop  also  the  intercoar^e  between 
the  two  countries.  But  would  it  be  expe- 
dient not  merely  to  stop  all  legal  distilla- 
tion in  Ireland,  but  also  to  suspend  ail  inter- 
course between  the  two  countriesin articles 
the  produce  of  either  ?  But  he  would  con- 
fine itimself  to  the  question,  whether  the 
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proiiibitioD  of  distillation  was  likely  to 
have  the  effect  of  leading  to  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  food.  In  the  first  place  he 
would  agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that 
the  supply  of  last  harvest  was  not  so  defec- 
tive in  quantity  as  quality.  This  was  best 
proved  by  the  variations  in  the  prices  of 
f  he  same  article.  According  to  the  last 
market  note  which  he  had  received  from 
Dublin,  oats  varied  from  8s.  to  32s.  the  bar- 
riely  wheat  from  21  s.  to  92s.  and  barley  from 
14s.  todS^.  If  they  were  to  deprive  the  small 
farmers  of  the  market  for  their  inferior 
grain,  which  could  only  be  worked  up  in 
ifie  distilleries^  they  would  only  aggravate 
the  distress  of  the  country.  A  very  con- 
plderable  portion  of  the  food  of  last  crop 
could  not  be  converted  mto  human  subsis- 
tence. With  respect  to  the  probable 
savings  of  food  from  the  stoppage  of  dis- 
tillation, he  would  leave  the  House  to 
jtidge  what  increase  of  supply  could  be 
expected  from  this  source.  The  quantity 
of  Spirits  distilled  last  year,  in  lre]and[, 
qn  which  duty  was  paid,  amounted  to 
3,600,000  gallons.  From  the  'circum- 
istaiices  of  the  times  by  which  all  ranks 
iiigh  and  low  were  affected,  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  this  year  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  power  of  purchasing  lux- 
.itries  in  high  and  low  was  abndged ; 
though  whyskey  could  not  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  luxury  tp  the  lower  orders. 
}n  thdt  damp  climate,  and  from  long  habits 
it  was  almost  an  article  of  the  iirsfc  neces- 
pky.  By  a  return  which  would  be  laid 
before  the  House  to-morrow,  and  which 
was  brought  up  to  the  5th  of  February,  a 
pomplete  month  having  since  elapsed,  it 
appeared  that  the  quantity  distilled  this 
year  amounted  to  2,350,000  gallons.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  that  up  to  the  5th  of 
February,  two-thirds  of  the  . quantity  of 
last  year  were  already  distilled;  and  he 
bad  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  before 
the  present  motion  oould  be  acted  on  the 
%#hole  stock  of  spirits  would  be  made. 
For  in  any  reflation  affecting  the  distil- 
leries, it  would  always  be  necessary  tp 
allow  them  to  work  up  the  quantity  of 
grain  bought  by  them,  and  unfit  for  any 
other  purpose.— It  should  be  borne  in  mino, 
in  speaking  of  distillation  from  grain,  that 
the  whole  of  the  corn  so  employed  was 
potlost  to  the  purposes  of  supporting  life. 
It  was  calculated  that  four  barrels  of 
grains,  after  the  spirit  had  been  extracted, 
would  go  as  far  in  that  way  as  one  barrel 
of  com,  80  that  it  might  be  reckoned,  that 
piM  quarter  of  the  grain  so  employed  was 


not  lost  to  the  purposes  of  subsistence* 
but  went  to  increase  the  quantity  of  pork 
or  milk,  or  other  articles  available  to  food* 
It  should  also  be  considered,  that  one  of 
the  evils  attending  the  stoppage  of  the  re- 
gular distilleries  would  be  the  stimulus 
thus  given  to  illegal  distillation,  whidt 
would  probably  cause,  on  the  wliole,  an 
increase  of  the  consumption  of  corn.  Ai 
a  proof  that  no  scarcity  of  grain  was  suffix 
cient  to  put  an  end  to  this  illegal  distilla- 
tion,  he  should  only  mention  what  had  oc« 
curred  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the 
distress  had  been  most  peculiarly  felt; 
In  Ireland,  he  should  observe  in  passing, 
a  partial  distress,  however  severe,  was  not 
indicative  of  a  general  scarcity,  as  mightf 
be  proved  by  the  difference  of  the  prices 
in  different  parts  of  that  island  at  present, 
they  being  actually  double  in  some  places 
what  they  were  in  others.  This  arose 
from  the  want  of  those  facilities  of  internal 
communication  which  existed  in  this  coui^- 
try,  and  also  from  the  circumstance,  that 
persons  were  generally  in  the  habit  of 
raising  the  food '  for  their  own  families^ 
whence  there  were  none  of  those  great 
markets  so  common  in  England.  In  thcJ 
north  of  Ireland,  where  he  had  observed 
the  distress  was-  greatest,  there  were 
200  prosecutions  for  what  were  called  still 
fines  (penalties  imposed  on  town*9hips  oo 
account  of  illicit  stills  found  within  their 
limits  for  prosecution)  in  one  county^ 
They  had  heard  much  said  in  the  last  ses* 
sion  (and  justly)  of  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  illicit  distillation.  But  if,  as 
thus  appeared,  these  severe  laws  had  not 
been  enectual  to  prevent  illicit  distillation, 
the  House  might  judge  what  the  effecti 
would  be,  if  a  further  stimulus  was  given 
to  that  practice.  The  effect  he  thought, 
would  be,  that  the  illegal  distiller,  thus 
receiving  |encouragement,  would  work  up 
even  good  corn,  which  the  regular  distiller 
abstained  from  using.  The  illicit  distiller, 
in  producing  a  given  quantity  of  spiritSi 
consumed  one  third  ot  grain  more  than 
the  regular  distiller,  from  want  of  capital 
and  skHl.  He  was  likely,  too,  to  use  the 
best  corn,  because  he  would  not  run  a 
greater  risk  of  discovery.  When  it  wa9 
to  be  considered  that  in  addition  to  the 
other  circumstances,  it  would  be  at  least 
a  month  before  the  stoppage  could  be  ef- 
fected, he  was  persuaded  the  proposed 
measure  would  not  save  one  barrel  of 
corn.— As  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment^ to  ODDsider  the  question  atteBtive)]^ 
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hte  conid  anure  the  House  that  they  had 
not  been  inattentive  to  the  4]ue8tion ;  but 
K^  to  the  inouiry  with  a  view  to  the  stop- 
page of  distillation,  he  decidedly  objected 
tb  the  measure,  because  such  an  inquiry 
as  it  would  alarm  the  distillers,  would  cause 
them  to  take  all  measures  to  increase  their 
present  distillation,  and  also  to  submit  the 
corn  in  their  possession,  or  which  they 
could  procure,  to  such  processes  as  would 
render  it  unfit  for  any  other  purposes  but 
distillation.  What  could  prevent  them 
Mrhile  this  inquiry  was  going  on,  from 
liialting  all  the  grain  in  their  possession, 
or  setting  all  the  mills  in  the  country  at 
^ork?  On  these  grounds  he  conceived 
the  motion  would  produce  mischief  rather 
than  good.  He  should  add,  that  the  Irish 
government  had  taken  all  practicable 
means  in  its  power  to  obviate  the  dangers 
of  scarcity,  especially  by  taking  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  admitting  A- 
merican  flour,  which  the  letter  m  the 
Ulw  did  not  permit.  The  government  had 
thought  fit  to  admit  it  by  a  treasury  order, 
not  SQ  much  for  the  purpose  of  consump- 
tion alone,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  the  flour  of  inferior  grain. 
'  Sir  J.  Newport  said,  ne  looked  at  the 
<}uestion  before  the  House  with  peculiar 
interest,  as  it  afiected  two  subjects  which 
be  bad  much  at  heart-— the  freedom  of 
intercourse  between  Enghmd  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  total  suppression  of  il- 
licit distillation.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  restriction  of  distillation  from  gram  as 
a  measure  to  secure  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence to  the  people,  undoubtedly  the  two 
other  questions  must  give  way.  The 
question  before  them  was,  whether  it  was 
imperative  on  them  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  sufficiency  of  food 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  to  be  considered  what  the  pressure 
upon  the  people  was;  and  in  tne  next 
place,  what  were  the  best  means  of  ob- 
viating that  pressure.  In  some  parts  of 
Ireland  the  pressure  was  greater  than  in 
others,  from  the  causes  correctly  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  and  es|)ecially  the  want  of  internal 
communication.  Until  he  had  heard  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  he  owned  he  had 
considerable  doubts  whether  it  would  not 
be  pn>per  to  interfere.  But  after  the 
statement  he  had  heard  of  the  quantity  of 
ipif  its  alreadv  produced,  ha  thought  the 
tteasufe  would  be  ineflectnal,  and  he  had 
po  longer  any  doubts  on  tike  opinido  he } 


shoidd  give  upon  it,  which  was,  that  no 
measures  now  taken,  would  prevent  the 
decrease  of  the  quantity  of  human  food. 
As  the  last  harvest  was  deficient  rather 
in  quality  than  quantity,  and  as  great 
part  of  it  was  not  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  food,  the  question  was,  whether 
the  farmer  should  be  allowed  to  make  Uiac 
value  out  of  it,  which  otherwise  he  could 
not  ?  It  was  to  be  considered  too,  that  at 
tliis  moment  the  farmer  was  putting  in  his 
spring  corn,  and  if  the  power  was  taken 
from  him  of  disposing  of  his  inferior  com, 
his  operations  would  ne  limited,  and  theie 
would  be  a  proportionate  deficiency  in  the 
ensuing  harvest.  He  would  recommend  to 
his  right  hon.  firiend  not  to  press  his  motion 
after  what  he  had  heard.  He  thousht, 
however,  great  good  would  have  been  £ne 
by  the  discussion,  because  it  would  satisfy' 
the  people  of  Ireland,  that  if  the  stoppage 
of  distillation  really  held  out  the  means  of 
inoreasing  the  means  of  subsistence,  it 
would  readily  be  resorted  to ;  that  it  was 
rejected  solely  because  it  would  not  pro- 
duce that  effisct ;  and  that  their  difficulties 
now  onlv  to  be  met  by  husbanding  what 
they  had. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  said,  that  as  a  part 
of  Scotland  was  in  a  condition  not  less  dis- 
tressing than  Ireland,  he  should  take  that 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  •From  letters  whicn  he  had  re- 
ceitedfrom  the  Highlands,  it  appeared  that 
the  crops  had  almost  entirely  failed ;  and 
what  they  would  do  in  the  summer  before 
the  harvest  came  in,  the  people  did  not 
know ;  they  apprehended,  indeed,  some-* 
thing  little  less  than  famine.  It  was  im- 
possible in  some  places  for  the  farmers  to 
find  corn  to  pot  in  the  ground.  He  had 
forwarded  several  petitions  through'  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Prince  negent, 
for  the  prohibition  of  distillation  from 
grain — one  particularly  from  a  mostre<* 
spectable  body  of  men,  the  farmers  of 
Fifeshire,  who  petitioned  much  agunst 
their  own  interests,  merely  from  a  feeling 
for  the  distresses  of  the  people.  On  that 
question  he  diould  say  nothing ;  but  should 
suggest  to  the  ministers  the  necessity  of 
inquiries  respecting  the  quantity  of  food 
in  the  Highlands. 

The  ChanceUwr  ^  the  Exchequer  said; 
that  undoubtedly^  ministers  would  have 
been  greatly  wanting  in  theur  duty,  if  they 
had  not  made  eveiy  inouirr  in  their  power 
respectmg  the  means  or  suMitenoe  m  the 
whole  Ungdoou  In  drnt  part  of  the  king* 
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dom  to  which  the  gallant  officer  had  al- 
luded, there  certainly  were  distressing  ac- 
counts. But  as  that  part  of  the  country 
was  not  very  thickly  peopledi  a  moderate 
supply  of  grain  would  oe  sufficient  to  meet 
{ts  necessities.  The  only  effectual  means 
to  remedy  the  distresses  of  scarcity,  which 
could  be  resorted  to  by  government,  were 
to  preserve  its  free  circulation,  so  that  the 
surplus  of  one  district  might  suppl;^  the 
deficiency  of  others.  As  for  local  inter- 
ference it  more  comxponly  served  to  ag- 
gravate the  evil  than  to  alleviate  it.  In 
former  times,  when  it  happened  that  there 
was  a  scarcity  in  parts,  which  from  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  were  unable  to 
draw  grain  from  pther  districts,  the  go- 
vernment had  stepped  in  to  their  relief  by 
unporting  corn— as  in  the  Shetland  Isles 
and  other  places-^-with  good  effect,  go- 
vernment might  inquire  whether  any  such 
ateps  should  be  taken  as  to  the  Highlands, 
but  they  would  not  do  it  rashly.  In.gjs- 
Q^ral  he,  was  disposed  to  say,  that  govern- 
Qient  and  parliament  had  been  much  too 
ready  in  interfering  tp  procure  supplies  of 
com.  For  he  was  enabled  to  state,  that 
of  the  immense  sums  thus  employed  dur- 
il\g  a  former  scarcity,  the  greatest  part 
liad  been  flung  away,  to  the  sole  advan- 
tage of  the  foreign  growers,  without  in- 
creasing the  quantity  which  would  other- 
wise have  found  its  way  to  4bi8  country 
by  the  ordinanr  course  of  demand  and 
supply.  They  had  lately  determined  (he 
thought  wisely)  that  the  trade  of  corn  as 
far  as  regarded  exports,  should  at  aU  times 
be  free.  The  question  of  the  stoppage  of 
distillation,  as  a  means  of  relief,  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  ministers :  but 
they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  re- 
medy at  present  applicable  to  the  evil,  as 
the  last  crop  was  not  so  deficient  in  quan- 
tity as  deterlqriited  in  Quality ;  and  might 
therefore  be  used  in  distillation  when  it 
could  not  be  consumed  as  food.  In  some 
years  of  deficient  crop  the  difference  be- 
tween the  best  and  the  worst  kinds  of 
grain  was  so  small  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  the  distiller  would  employ  the 
former  or  the  latter ;  but  in  this  year  the 
diffisrence  between  the  prices  was  so  great 
that  he  would  necessarily  use  the  cheapest. 
He  hoped  the  House  wopld  be  unanimous 
on  the  present  motion,  and  would  agree 
that  nouiing  could  be  gained  by  it  but 
what  was  already  attained. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  req^tjug  tbe  trade  in  «Ofn 


had  not  beibre  prevailed.  A  free  inter- 
change of  that  article  was  certainly  desir* 
able,  though  the  consequence  in  the  pre- 
sent year  had  been  that  sum  had  been  ex- 
ported to  France  where  the  rise  of  price 
had  been  much  greater  in  proportion  than 
in  England.  In  the  northern  part  of  that 
kingdom  it  had  risen  nearly  to  double  its 
former  price.  The  events  of  tne  present  year 
had  proved  the  advantage  of  the  system 
of  warehousing  corn,  and  he  hoped  no  one 
would  again  attempt  to  destroy  that  benefit 
to  the  country.  He  agreed  that  all  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
prevent  scarcities,  was  to  be  deprecated, 
as  they  generally  did  only  that  which  indip 
viduals  would  do  better  without  them. 
As  to  the  suspension  of  the  distilleries, 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  right  hon.  gear 
tleman*s  (Mr.  Peel's)  speech,  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory  in  proving  that  distilla- 
tion should  not  npw  be  suspended,  but  he 
did  not  see  why  at  an  earlier  period  the 
ministers  had  not  adopted  that  measure, 
considering  the  extraordinary  distress  in 
Bzigland  and  Scotland. 

General  Mitchell  gave  it  as  bis  opinion, 
that  much  barley  and  other  corn  was  now 
so  low  in  price  in  Ireland  and  was  eo  un- 
fit for  human  subsistence,  that  if  legal  dis- 
tillation was  suspended,  the  farmer  would 
dispose  of  it  to  tne  illicit  distiller. 

JMr.  Calvert  did  not  see  how,  according 
to  the  statement  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  distiller,  if  distillation  was  suspended, 
could  so  immediately  render  his  stock  oo 
hand  unfit  for  food.  A  great  portion  of 
what  was  used  for  distillation  was  not 
malted.  He  allowed  that  spirits  might  be 
more  necessary  in  Ireland  tnan  here,  both 
firom  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  potatoe  diet ;  but  to  obtain 
spirits  it  was  not  necessary  to  consume 
grain :  they  might  be  obtained  from  sugar* 

Mr.  Peel  explained,  that  as  by  malting 
grain  was  made  unfit  for  ordinary  purpose* 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  distillers  to 
subject  their  com  to  that  process  previ- 
ously to  any  prohibition  on  distillation  be- 
ing put  in  K>rce.  As  for  distillation  from 
sugar,  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  Irish  people  were  aware 
bow  much  they  preferred  corn  lybiskey  to 
sugar  whiskey.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  get  them  to  consume  the  latter.  Un« 
fortunately,  even  now  the  prejudice  waa 
strong  in  favour  of  illegal  wniskey. 

Mr.  Calvert  paid,  that  in  England  lesi 
than  one-fifth  of  thii  com  used  in  distille- 
riea  waa  malted* 
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Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  said,  that  thk  wa« 
true  also  with  regard  to  Ireland,  but  all 
gram  used  for  that  purpose  which  was  not 
malted  was  crushed  in  mills,  which  made 
it  unfit  for  any  oUier  purpose. '  He  could 
atate,  that  in  Ireland  the  quantity  of  grain 
unfit  for  any  thing  but  distillation  was  very 
great,  and  that,  especially  in  the  part  of 
the  country  with  which  he  waa  connected, 
the  farmers  had  actually  sold  a  great  part 
of  their  inferior  grain  to  distillers,  though 
It  had  been  argued  in  some  publications 
that  the  grain  was  not  used  by  those  per- 
tons. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  to  know  why  the 
distilleries  had  not  been  stopped  in  Octo- 
ber last. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  no  distilleries  had 
begun  to  work  till  December.  It  was  to 
be  remembered  also,  that  the  Irish  so- 
▼emment  had  no  power  to  stop  the  dis- 
tilleries by  proclamation.  It  might  be 
aaid  they  should  have  assumed  that  power ; 
but  that  would  not  have  been  enoogh,  for 
they  would  have  done  nothing,  unless  they 
had  suspended  the  article  of  the  Union 
givinff  a  free  intercourse  between  England 
and  Ireland,  which  they  did  not  think 
themselves  warranted  in  doinf(. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  said,  he  should 
acquiesce  in  the  sense  of  the  House  by 
withdrawing  his  motion.  He  observed 
that'  the  amount  of  the  danger  he  had 
stated  had  not  been  controverted,  but  the 
objection  to  the  motion  had  rested  on  two 
grounds :  1st,  that  there  could  not  much 

good  result  from  stopping  the  distilleries, 
ecause  two-thirds  or  the  supply  of  the 
year  had  been  manufactured ;   and  2nd, 
that  if  much  time  was  allowed  to  mquire, 
a  great  quantity  of  corn  would  be  speedily 
rendered  unfit  for  all  purposes  but  that  ct 
distilling.    He  should  then  be  disposed  to 
reconraiend  that  an  immediate  stop  should 
be  put  to  distillation,instead  of  proceeding 
on  an  inquiry.    As  for  the  com  in  the  dis- 
tiller's hands,  there  was  none  of  it  in  a 
state  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  con- 
Tert  it  into  food  for  the  people.     As  to 
the  danger  from  the  encouragement  to 
illicit  distillation,  he  thought  it  had  been 
much  over-rated.    The  200  informations 
for  this  practice  in  one  country,  must,  he 
thought,  have  been  of  old  date,  probably 
of  five  months  standing,   for  when  oats 
were  at  39«.  the  barrel,  illicit  distillation 
would  be  more  efTectually  prevented  than 
by  any  law.    He  should  not,  however, 
press  any  motion  on  this  subject,  unless 
the  Didsters  would  consent  to  the  iotro* 


dtiction  of  a   bill  immediately  to  stop 
distillation  of  grain. 
The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 


New  CotNAGE.]!    Mr.  Brougham^  see- 
ing the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  master 
and  worker  of  his  majesty's  Mint,  in  his 
plate,  bagged  leave  to  move  for  a  copy  of 
all  correspondence  that  had  taken  place 
between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  certain  magistrates  in  the  country,  re* 
lativetothe  issuingof  the  New  Silver  Coin* 
age.     He   understood  that   this  corres- 
pondence alluded  to  the  value  of  the  old 
silver  currency,  and  regulated  the  mode 
of  receiving  it  in  exchange  for  the  new 
coin,  and  he  wished  to  be  informed  in 
what  manner  the  regulations  and  promises 
laid  down  in    that  correspondence  had 
been  fulfilled    or   neglected.     Notwith- 
standing the  assurance  given,  either  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  or  by  the 
master  of  the  Mint,  that  all  smooth  shil- 
lings and  sixpences  would  be  taken  in  ex- 
change, provided  they  were  of  standard 
fineness,  he  had  understood  another  cri- 
terion had  been  adopted.— Havbs  touched 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  coin,  ne  hoped 
he  should  be  excused  if  he  offered  a  few 
obsbrvatiotis  on  some  points,  intimately 
connected  with  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try.   He  was  f\illy  disposed  to  ^ive  credit 
to  the  Mint  for  the  celerity  with  which 
the  great  work  of  the  new  coinage  had 
been  effected,  and  even  for  the  mode  of 
its  operation  ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing some  doubts  of  its  ulUmate  suc- 
cess.    The  difference  in  value  betweea 
the  Mint  coinage  and  the  bank  tokens  was 
very  great.     The  former  was  issued  at 
the  rate  of  5s.  and  6d.  and  the  latter  at  6s* 
Sd. ;  tad  if  it  was  possible  to  judge  of  the 
resuhs  of  this  rival  circulation,  the  con- 
sequence must  be  to  drive  out  of  currency 
that  which  had  been  issued  at  the  lesser 
value.     In  such  a  case  the  bank  tokens 
would  retain  their  place,    and  the  new 
coinage,  which  had  oeen  prepared  at  so 
much  expense,  would  soon  disappear.    On 
this  point  he  would,  however,  speak  with 
great  diffidence,   although  he  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  how  two  currencies 
could  exist  at  the  same  time.     He  was 
well  aware,  that  a  person  would  prefer 
melting  bullion  at  5i.  to  com  at  5s,  6dU» 

[Hear,  hear!  firom  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.]  Of  this  be  was  aware,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  dHBcolUes  that  pre- 
vented him  from  conung  to  a  more  de- 
cided eottcIusioD  on  the  adbject.    He 
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could  not  htfffl  doubting  the  wiadom  of  ir* 
suing  the  new  coinage*  while  the  general 
currency  of  the  country  was  so  much  de* 
ranged.     While  the  market  price  of  silver 
was  5i.  an  ounce,  aifd  the  currency  at 
Su6(L  there  was  a  sufficient  protection  to 
the  coin ;  but  what  security  was  there  if 
the  market  price  rose  above  that  of  the 
Mint  f  Silver  had  risen  to  5s.  Sd.  and  even 
to  7«*9  and  gold  had  got  up  as  high  as 
BL  7s.  and  5/.  11«.,  while  the  Mint  price 
was  only  Si.  ns.  and  iOld. ;  and  a  rise 
much  less  than  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  entire  coinage. 
While  silver  renamed  at  5s,  5d.  or  even 
at  5s.  6d.  the  coin  would  probably  be  safe 
enough,  but  should  it  rise  a  penny  or  two- 
pence more,  not  a  shilling  would  remain 
m  circulation.    It  had  been  the  opinion 
pf  a  predecessor  of  the  right  hon.  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Mint,  one  whom,  however,  he 
could  not  think  of  comparing  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  in  political 
importance,  because  he  had  not  held  such 
elevated  offices  in  the  state,  but  still  one 
somewhat  distinguished  for  his  scientifical 
attainments  and  excellent  judgment — he 
meant  sir  Isaac  Newton— it  had  been  the 
opinion  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  an  in- 
crease of  even  Sd.  in  the  price  of  gold,  was 
sufficient  to  endanger  every  guinea  in  the 
country.  ^  This  opinion  that  great  man 
had  published,  and  had  signed  his  name 
to  it ;  and  if  3d.  in  the  price  of  gold  could 
have  such  an  influence  on  the  gold  coin  of 
the  realm,  what  must  the  e&cts  of  an 
equal  or  greater  rise  in  silver  be  on  the 
silver  currency  ?  Yet,  to  this  danger  was 
the  country  constantly  exposed,  while  it 
remained  with  the  bank  of  England,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  to  derange  the 
market  prices  of  both  gold  and  silver,  by 
a  sudden  and  unrestricted  issue  of  their 
paper  currency.      He  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  spoke  of  the  bank  with  the 
greatest  respect— a  respect  mixed  with 
oread  and  alarm.    He  not  only  respected 
the  bank,  but  he  feared  it  also.    It  was  in 
vain  to  hope  for  any  security  for  the  cir- 
cuktion  of  the  new  coinage,  unless  the 
earliest  opportunity  was   taken  of  with- 
drawing that  control  which  at  present  re- 
stricted the  bank  from  the  payment  of 
their  notes  and  tokens  in  specie.     The 
moment  the  bank  paid  on  demand,   all 
danger  was  at  an  end.— After  these  ob- 
servations, he  begged  leave  to  turn  to  a 
-subject  of  minor  importance— namely,  the 
die  aqd  execution  of  the  new  coin.    There 
was,  howevcri  be  beli^ved|  but  one  opi- 
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nion  in  the  country  on  that  point     A 
great  defect  was  discernible  in  the  exon 
cution  of  the  head  or    obvene  side,  io 
which  there  was  no  resemblance  of  hia 
majesty.    But  by  way  of  making  up  fov 
this  deficiency,  there  was  rather  an  unu« 
sual  addition  on  the  reverse,  for  there,  by 
means  of  a  microscope  of  small  magnify- 
ing powers,  it  was   easy  to  discern  the 
letters   W.  W.  P.     What  those  letters 
were  intended  to  signify  he  did  not  pre- 
tend  to  determine.     Perhaps  they  were 
the  initials  of  the  right  hon.  roaster  and 
worker ;  if  %0i  he  could  not  help  observe 
iog,  that  it  was  very  unusual  to  have  any 
such  initials  so  placed.     When  sir  Isaae 
Newton  held  that  office,  the  coin  issued 
in  his  time  had  not  the  letters  I.  N.,  and 
he  doubted  whether  any  of  his  successonf 
were  entitled  to  such  a  distinction.     If 
there  never  was  a  coin  bearing  the  letter^ 
I.  N.,  he  wished  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  precedent  for  such  an  iropressioa 
upon  the  coin  of  the  realm  ?   He  added 
that  cardinal  Wolsey  had  impressed  upon 
the  king's  coin  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  thas 
this  was  made  one  of  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  him.     Mr.  Brougham 
concluded  by  moving,  *<  That  there  be 
laid  before  the  House,  copies  of  all  letters 
from  the   chancellor  of  the   exchequec 
to  magistrates  in  the  country  relating  t(» 
the  New  Coinage.'' 

Mr.  WeUesUif  Pok  said,  that  he  ha4 
heard  of  the  mquiries  made  in  his  ab- 
sence by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^ 
as  to  when  he  would  be  likely  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  House ;  that  being 
anxious  to  treat  every  gentleman  with  re* 
spect,  he  attended  in  his  place  the  next 
night,  and  every  succeeaing  one,  and 
until  now  no  step  had  been  taken.  He 
declared  his  willin^ess  to  eive  every  pos- 
sible  satisfaction  with  regard  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  department  to  whicb 
he  had  the  honour  to  belong.  The  motioa 
now  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  for  a  copy  of  a 
correspondence  between  the  chancellor  oC 
the  exchequer  and  certain  magistrates  in 
the  countrv,  on  the  issuing  of  the  new 
coin,  but  of  such  a  correspondence  he  waa 
not  aware.  This  was  the  first  time  ho 
had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  existed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  spoken  of  some  rules  laid 
down  in  that  correspondence  for  regulat*) 
ing  the  exchange,  which  rules  had  been 
departed  from  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
public* ,  There  agam  He  must  profess  hia 
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iaabBHy  to  goetB  lo  what  roles  tht  hon. 
pnd  leanicd  gmtlomaii  aUnded.  It  had 
occuirad  to  him  that  the  fiimtiltaneous  ez^ 
change  of  all  the  nWer  coin  of  the  realniy 
(hroi^houi  every  pare  of  Great  Britain, 
inuet  necenarily  be  atteoded  with  very 
considerable  difficulties,  and  therefore 
aecret  initructioDS  were  prepared  and 
given  to  these  intrusted  with  the  import- 
ant  task  of  the  exchange  for  their  guidance. 
These  instructions  had  been,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  obeyed  in  every  instance,  and  he 
believed  they  had  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  give  aniver- 
sal  satisfaction  throughout  the  country.— > 
He  knew  not  whether  any  person  had  be- 
trayed his  trust  by  communicating  them 
$o  the  boo,  and  learned  gentleman  [Hear, 
hear  Q ;  but  he  would  not  agree  to  have 
them  now  made  public ;  he  would*  how* 
ever,  defy  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
to  adduce  a  single  proof  of  any  dissatis* 
fiction  in  consequence  of  instructions. 

He  would  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
tfie  manner  in  which  the  whole  coropli* 
cated  proceeding  had  been  arranged  and 
•flbcted ;  he  left  it  to  the  country  to  de- 
cide upon  that  question  [Hear,  hear!]  ; 
Bor  would  be  notice  the  taunts  and  sar- 
casms which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had,  in  so  unprovoked  a  manner, 
thrown  out  against  nim ;  but  he  would 
reply  to  the  observations  made  by  the 
boo.  and  learned  gentleman  about  the 
consequences  of  the  coinage,  and  express 
his  sorrow  that  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber had  not  fitvoored  the  House  with  those 
obiervations  at  a  more  proper  period, 
when  the  question  of  the  coinage  was  last 
session  before  the  House.  The  entire 
measure  had  been  eifected  under  an  act 
•f  parliament,  passed  with  an  unanimity 
almoet  unknown  in  that  House,  and  the 
more  surprising,  as  the  measure  was  no- 
shing less  than  an  alteration  in  the  whole 
currency  of  the  country,  and  for  regulat- 
ing that  which  no  administration  dared  to 
look  at  for  a  century  preceding  [Hear!]. 
The  point  was  now  decided,  and  it  would 
be  us«ess  to  enter  once  ag^iu  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principle  ot  dividing  the 
pounds  troy  into  6&s.  instead  of  62i.,  and 
detaining  four  as  seisnorage.  This  and 
limitiog  the  legal  tender  of  silver  coin  at 
any  one  payment  to  40r.  had  been  thought 
by  parliament  a  sufficient  security  against 
trafficking  in  coin  for  the  future.  He  en- 
tertainod  oo  apprebensk>n  of  any  sudden 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold  or  silver.  As 
long  m  tbe  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour 
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of  tbe  country,  so  long  bullion  would  not 
exceed  the  Mint  price. — He  stated,  that 
the  bank  were  desirous  of  resuming  cash 
payments  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  Mint  possessed  gold 
belonging  to  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
coining.      The  apprehensions  expressed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  re* 
specting  the  rise  in  silver  were  quite  chi- 
merical ;  but  should  such  an  event  takw 
place,  parliament  could  immediately  in* 
terfere  and  prevent  any  dangerous  con* 
sequences      [Hear,    hear!     from     Mr^ 
Brougham].    The  hon.  and  learned  gen« 
lieman  might  cheer  him;  he  understood 
the  nature  of  those  cheers,  but  he  pre* 
ferred  arguments  to  them ;  and  he  defied 
the  ingenuity  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman to  discover  any  other  means  thaa 
the  interference  of  parliament  to  prevent 
any  dangerous  consequences  of  the  nature 
he  apprehended.  Were  the  price  of  silver 
to  rise  by  an  unfavourable  state  of  trade> 
or  by  any  other  cause,  so  as  to  endangev 
the  melting  of  our  coin,  and  its  being  sent 
out  of  the  country,  there  could  be  a  re- 
medy for  such  an  evil  by  legislative  inter- 
ference.     But  he  apprehended  no  such 
mi«chief,  and  was  satisfied,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man's fears  were  perfectly  groundless.-^ 
The  apprehensions  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  seemed  to  entertain 
with  respect  to  the  inconvenience  that 
would  result  from  the  circulation  o£  the 
bank  tokens  and  the  silver  coinage  at  the 
same  time  were  equally  without  founda- 
tion ;  for  it  was  not  intended  by  the  bank, 
or  by  ministers,  to  suffer  the  continuation 
of  the  circulation  of  bank  tokens,  and  a» 
soon  as  the  mint  could  find  time,  its  first 
employment,  he  doubted  not,  would  be  a 
coinage  of  silver  money,  to  enable  the 
bank  to  take  up  the  tokens.^-Mr.  Pole 
said,  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  this  part  ot 
the  question  without  expressing  his  grati- 
tude to  the  bankers  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  indeed  all  the  eminent  bank- 
ers in  every  part  of  England,  for  their 
zealous  assistance  in  completing  the  ex- 
change of  the  coin.  The  bank  of  Scotland 
had  eflected  the  exchange  in  that  country 
by  its  sole  exertions ;  and  without  their 
united  assistance,  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  government  would  have  found  the 
greatest  difficulty,  if  not  almost  an  impossi- 
bility, in  rendering  the  exchange  so  gene- 
ral, simultaneous,  and  satisfactory. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
been  extremely  witty  on  the  execution  of 

(3M) 
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the  die ;  but  he  could  assure  him  and  the 
House,  that  no  expense  had  been  spared 
to  procure  the  ablest  artists,  and  to  have 
every  thing  as  perfect  as  possible.  He, 
however,  must  allow  that  the  head  on  the 
half-crown  piece  had  disappointed  his 
hopes ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, whose  taste  appeared  so  very  classic, 
would  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
another  head  was  in  progress,  and  that  a 
new  half-crown  would  soon  be  issued, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  universally  ap- 
proved. He  could  assure  the  House,  that 
as  long  as  the  Mint  remained  under  the 
present  management,  they  would  never 
feel  satisfied  while  they  thoueht  they  had 
a  chance  by  exertion  of  improvement. 
With  respect  to  the  letters  W.  W.  P.  al- 
leged to  be  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin, 
and  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
said  he  had  discovered  with  his  magnify- 
ing glass,  he  should  only  say  that  undoubt- 
edly he  had  placed  private  marks  upon  the 
eoin  ;  what  those  marks  were  he  should 
not  disclose  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman :  he  might  if  he  pleased  suppose 
that  he  had  discovered  them.  By  the 
Mint  indenture,  with  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted, he  was-  authorized,  and  almost 
commanded  to  place  any  private  marks  on 
tiie  coin  he  might  think  proper.  This  he 
had  done,  not  ostentatiously,^  nor  on  his 
majesty's  shield,  as  it  had  been  falsely 
stated,  but  in  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
Sions  contained  in  the  Mint  indenture. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  alluded 
to  cardinal  Wolsey,  but  he  had  misrepre- 
sented the  case,  and  let  him  get  out  of  the 
scrape  as  he  could. — [Hear^  and  a  laugh 
from  the  Opposition  3^- Yes,  he  conceived 
a  gentleman  to  be  in  a  scrape  who  brought 
a  serious  charge  against  a  member  without 
foundation*  He  did  not  know  how  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  feel 
upon  this  subject,  but  for  his  own  part  had 
he  been  convicted  of  charging  any  man 
iiedsely,  whether  from  ignorance  «r  any 
other  cause,  he  should  consider  himself  to 
be  in  a  scrape.  He  would,  however,  set 
the  House  and  the  learned  gentleman 
right  upon  that  point.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  8th,  cardinal  Wolsey,  as  was  the 
custom  for  many  great  men  in  those  times, 
obtained  the  king's  permission  to  coin  mo* 
ney,  and  accordingly  coined  some  groats, 
be  (Mr..  W.  Pole)  had  seen  one  of  them : 
•nd,if  the  hon.  and  learned  member  wished 
to  learn  tfomething  about  them,  he  would 
refer  bios  ta  Sneliing  and  Martin  Fuwkes, 
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authors,  with  whom,  no  doubt,  he  was  ae^ 
quainted,  where  he  would  see  an  engraving 
of  them,  bearing  on  the  reverse  in  large  let- 
ters T.  W.  theinitialsof  thecardinal'sname^ 
and  under  them  the  figure  of  a  cardinal'* 
hat.  Soon  after  44  articles  of  impeachment 
were  preferred  against  the  cardinal,  of 
which  one  was  that  he  had  pompously 
and  ostentatiously  placed  on  his  majesty'a 
coin  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  not  one  word 
was  there  about  the  letters.  Was  this  a 
case  in  point— was  this  a  proof  that  the 
insertion  of  letters  in  the  coin  so  ostenta- 
tiously asr  to  be  discovered  b  v  a  large  nag^ 
nifying  glass  was  an  impeachable  ofience  I 
Martin  Fowkes,  in  commenting  upon  the 
circumstance,  particularly  stated,  that  the 
cardinal  had  not  been  accused  for  having 
placed  the  initials  of  his  name  upoa  the 
coin,  for  that  had  been  customary,,  but 
for  having  inserted  a  foreign  mark  upon 
the  coin  g»  the  realm.  That  for  which  he 
was  now  accused  had  been  done  by  at 
least  twenty  masters  of  the  mint  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  1st, ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  taunts  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
he  should  continue  to  place  any  private  mark 
he  pleased  upon  the  coin,  as  long  as  it  was 
autnorized  by  the  indenture  under  which 
he  worked,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  ap« 
probation  of  his  sovereign.  With  respect 
to  the  expense,  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  appeared  so  much  to  lament,  he 
felt  much  pleasure  in  assuring  the  House 
of  his  belief,  that  the  500,000/.  voted  by 
the  House  would  cover  the  whole  expense 
of  the  coinage,  and  of  exchanging  and 
distributing  it  over  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  He  would  not  pledge  himself  ta 
this,  as  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
expense  till  all  the  accounts  were  closed  ; 
but  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  The  ex* 
pense  had  indeed  been  great— >but  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  both  to  ensure 
the  perfection  of  the  coin,  and  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  counterfeits.  H» 
bad  now,  he  believed,  adverted  to  the  va-* 
rious  points  which  the  hon.  and  learned' 
gentleman  had  introduced.  If  any  fur* 
ther  explanation  was  required,  he  should 
be  happy  to  give  it,  for  he  was  sure,  botb 
the  House  and  the  country  felt  that  thia* 
was  a  subject  upon  which  he  had  no  reason 
to  shrink  from  investigation     [Hear  !]• 

Mr.  Brougham  in  explanation,  said,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  quite  mis* 
understood  him.  He  never  complained  oi 
the  expense,  what  he  said  was  entirely 
against  the  bank,  and  that  as  to  the  io^ 
tmls  the  cardinal's  case  caose  nearest* 
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The  Chancellor  of  thg  Exchequer  said* 
ithat  no  correspoodeDce  had  ever  passed 
between  him  and  any  one  else  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  coinage. 

Mr.  Brougham  saidp  that  he  did  not 
•precisely  know  that  any  correspondence 
had  taken  place  with  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer*  but  he  believed  that  a  corres- 
|>ondence  did  take  place  with  some  one  be- 
longing to  the  treasury. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said» 
that  diere  was  none  whatever  from  the 
treasury. 

Mr.  Curtoen  felt  it  his  duty  to  bear  tes- 
timony as  to  the  general  satisfaction  af- 
forded by  the  manner  in  which  the  exchange 
was  effected. 

Lord  Cochrane  expressed  the  great 
dread  which  he  entertamed  of  the  fluctua- 
^ons  likely  to  take  place  from  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  system,  which  permic- 
:ted  the  bank  to  make  unlimited  issues  of 
^aper. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived. 
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Friday^  March  7* 

TrEASONABLB      PbACTICES    .—    AND 

Army  and  Navst  Seduction  Bills.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Treasonable  Practices  Bill* 

Lord  Holland  was  desirous  of  saying  a 
few  words*  which  miffht  as  well  embrace 
both  the  bills  now  before  the  House.    To 
the  bill  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
Prince  Regenl,  he  did  not  mean  to  object; 
but  he  could  not   help  lamenting  that 
ffreater  care  had  not  been  employed  in 
drawing  up  these  bills  instead  of  leaving 
tome  points  vague  and  undefined,  and 
others  open  to  ambiguity.     Thus,  in  the 
mnay  and  navy  seduction  bill,  which  was 
made  parpetual,  all  the  enactments  in  the 
expired  act  of  that  nature  were  revived, 
altnough  one  of  them  was  for  limiting  the 
duration  of  that  act,  which  was  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  clause  in  the  present 
bill  rendering  it  perpetual.    The  punish* 
ment.for  the  treason  created  by  the  trea- 
tollable  practices  bill,  it  was  also  enacted 
should  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  act, 
although  since  the  passing  of  that  act,  in 
1799,  the  punishment  had  been  altered  by 
law.    Under  this  bill  also,  as  it  stood  there 
iniffht  arise  doubts  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
▼isiona  of  an  act  passed  in  the  rei|(n  of 
WiUiam  dd,  and  oi  another  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  intended  to  roiti^te  the  si- 
tuation of  penoua  accuyd  of  high  treasoDy 


would  extend  to  those  charged  under  the 
present  bill,  though  it  was  evidently  not 
intended  that  the  latter  should  be  deprived 
of  those  advantages.    These  errors  and 
ambiguities  served  to  show  the  impolicy 
of  the  practice  of  thus  continuing  by  a  sin- 
gle enactment  all  the  prqvisiolis  contained 
m  a  former  act,  instead  of  expressly  re- 
enacting  only  what  was  necessary  to  enact. 
I  With  respect  to  the  army  and  navy  seduc- 
tion bill,  he  ceold  not  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  it  of  making  death  the 
punishment  for  this  offence.    The  great 
object  was,  the  facility  of  detection  with 
respect  to  this  offence,  and  how  was  that 
to  be  increased  by  enacting  that  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  should  fall  upon  the 
offender  ?  Was  it  not  evident,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  more  severe  the  punishment* 
the  less  easy  was  it  to  detect  the  offence  I 
Our  ancestors  had  a  constitutional  jealousy 
of  a  standing  army,  and  it  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  that  jealousy  should  be 
kept  up  amongst  their  lordships,  seeing, 
as  they  did,  the  consequences  to  which  the 
keeping  up  large  standing  armies  led,  the 
danger  arising  to  the  people  from  a  large 
force  kept  up  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  danger  arising  to  the  go- 
vernment itself  from  the  seduction  of  the 
troops,  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the 
horrible  punishment  of  death.     Whilst  he 
was  upon  this  subject,  he  could  not  help 
alluding  to  a  fiction  which  was  stated  in  a 
report  (he  did  not  know  whether  it  waa 
regularly  before  the  House)  to  have  been 
circulated  with  a  view  of  influencing  the 
soldiers,  alleging  tliat  foreign  troops  were 
about  to  be  landed  in  the  country^    How 
this  fiction  originated  was  no  where  to  be 
discovered ;  it  did  not  appear  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  the  Speocean  Philanthropists, 
or  with  the  Union  Societies.    He  found, 
however,  that  in  a  pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished, written    by  a  learned  civilian  of 
Oriel  college,  OxU>rd,  and  intituled  "  Re- 
form the  Watch*word  of  Revolution,"  this 
same  fiction  was  put  forth  in  the  shape  of 
a  menace.    After  condemning  the  conduct 
of  all  reformers,  as  tending  to  revolutio- 
nize the  country,  this  pamphlet  went  on  to 
observe,  that  it  might  become  imperative 
upon  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  with 
a  view  to  their  safety,  to  combine  against 
revolutionary  principles,  as  they  had  done 
against  the  French  revolution,  and  thus  the 
conduct  of  the  reformers  here  might  lead 
to  the  landing  of  a  foreign  force  in  thia 
country;  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger 
arising  from  their  principles,  and  through 
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that  to  a  tnilitary  despotism.     He  nip- 
posed,  therefore,  tliat  this  pamphlet,  from 
the  doctrines  it  held  out,  and  particularly 
n^ith  regard   to  the    landing  of  foreign 
troops,  had  formed  part  of  the  documents 
before  the  secret  committee,  and  was  in- 
fcluded  aniongtit  those  dangerous  produc- 
tions to  which  they  had  adverted. — With 
regard  to  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
person  of  tlie  Prince  Regent,  he  thought 
It  quite  right  that  the  protection  given  by 
a  former  act  to  the  person  of  the  king^ 
should  be  extended  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
but  he  should  have  much  more  cheerfully 
given  his  assent  to  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  former  act  than  to  the  present  measure, 
because  he    thought    the    eiisting   laws 
would  have  been  found  sufficient,  and  he  was 
hostile  to  the  multiplication  of  enactments 
liot  actually  necessary,  and  to  the  creation 
f>f  new   treasons.     Such  a    law   was  not 
thought  necessary  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
Srd,  in  the  reign  of  William  3rd,  or  in  the 
reigns  of  George  Ist,  or  2nd.    It  was,  in 
fact,  a  project  of  James  2nd,  but  to  which 
his  parliament  would  not  agree,  without  a 
condition  to  which  that  monarch  would  not 
accede.    He  should  not  therefore  have 
thought  it  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
have  enacted  such  a  law,  but  it  having 
been  enacted,  he  thought  it  quite  right  to 
extend  it  to  the  protection  of  the  person  of 
the  Prince  Regent.     He,  however,  trusted 
that  amendments  would  be  introduced  to 
obviate  the  ambiguities  to  which  he  had 
beltMre  alluded. 

•    The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  al- 
though recent  circumstances  might  have 
immediately  occasioned  the  introdaction 
of  these  bills,  yet  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  had  these  circumstances  not 
happened,  it  was  his  opinion,  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  that  the  enactments  con- 
tained, in  these  bills  should  be  proposed. 
With  respect  to  the  army  and  navy  seduc- 
tidn  bill  he  had  conceived  it  to  have  been 
originally  a  permanent  act,  and  it  was  en- 
tirely through  inadvertence  that  the  Uw 
was  suffered  to«  expire  in   August    last. 
His  opinion,  and  that  of  others  was,  that 
it  ought  to  be  a  permanent  law,  and  though 
he  admitted  the  justice  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  by  increasing  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  you  lessened  the  facility 
of  detection,  yet,  he  contended,  that  this 
•la^  was   an  exception,  inasmuch   as  it 
would  operate  by  intimidation  to  prevent 
tlia  ofi'ence.    With  respect  to  the  Itea- 
itonable  omctices  biM,  he  was  also  of  opi- 
nion wiUKHiC  rtferenq^  to  Keceal  droani- 
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stances,  that  the  security  given  by  the  for* 
mer  acts  to  the  person  of  the  king,  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  extended  to  the  -per- 
son of  the  Prince  Regent.  He  wished  it^ 
however,  to  be  understood,  that  this  mea- 
sure did  not  create  any  new  treason.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  eminent  judges^  sup- 
ported by  a  course  of  decisions,  thai  the 
offences  designated  in  this  bill  were  trea- 
son at  common  law,  and  it  was  so  Is^d  dowti 
as  law  by  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  at  the  trialii 
of  several  persons  in  1794.  However,  to 
remove  all  doubt,  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  special  enactment  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  order  distinctly  to  make  the  office 
treason.  With  respect  to  the  errors  sag- 
gested  by  the  noble  lord,  he  had  ne  ob- 
jection to  postpone  the  third  reading  till 
Monday,  in  order  to  give  time  to  his  noble 
end  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack  to  make 
the  requisite  amendments. 

The    Lord    Chancellor  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  the  army  and  navy  seduc- 
tion bill,  it  was  undoubtedly  proper  that 
words  should  be  introduced  to  prevent  the 
re-enactment  of  a  clause  in  the  former  act 
rendering  it  temporary.    With  regard  to 
the  question  of  reviving  former  acts  with- 
out specifying  the  enactments,  it  woul^  be 
improper  where  it  referred  to  a  great  body 
of  laws  like  the  customs  or  excise  laws ; 
but  when  it  was  only  a  short  act  easily  re- 
ferred to,  he  saw  no  impropriety  in  thus 
reviving  it  without  specifically  mentioning 
tlie  enactmenta.    With  regard  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  treason  in    the    treasofaable 
practices  bill,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  made 
what  it  now  was  by  law,  and  'an  amend- 
ment could  be  introduced  to  this  effect  oa 
Monday.    As  to  that  bill  itself,  it  waa 
merely  enacting  that  to  b^  treason  which 
was  already  considered  to  be  treason,  and 
this  was  merely  done  to  avoid  any  dispute. 
His  lordship  observed,  that  it  bad  been  his 
official  duty  to  prosecute  a  man  for  attempt- 
ing to  seduce  the  soldiery,  soon  after  the 
former  act  respecting  Uiis  ofience  passed, 
who  was  capitally  convicted  and  since  that^ 
utitil  August  last,  when  the  act  expired,  ho 
instance  of  this  crime  had  occurred.    He 
was  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
this  law  would  operate  by  intimidation  to 
prevent  the  offence. 

The  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  post- 
poned till  monday.  The  earl  of  Liverpool 
then  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Amy 
and  Navy  Seduction  Bill. 

Earl  Grosvenor  thought  Cfaak  no  neeei- 
aity  had  been  shown  for  this  muasui^ 
WMva  wai  it  to  be  fbuad  tftpil  aajr  §» 
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tcnopta  had  been  made  to  aedube  the  lol- 
dKery  ?  Wat  it  inHhe  placard  that  had  been 
carried  about  the  streets  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cenibery  saying  **the  Boldrers  are  our 
friends^  treat  tYnem  kindly  ?"  Was  it  in  the 
absurd  attempt  made  to  summon  the 
Tower    to    surrender?     Was    it  in    the 

Eroject  for  burning  the  soldiers  in  their 
arracks ;  was  this  likely  to  seduce  them  ? 
He  was  at  a  Josa  to  understand  where  at- 
tempts were  stated  to  have  been  made  to 
aeduce  the  soldiery ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
considered  the  existing  laws  sufficient  for 
the  offence,  or  if  there  existed  a  present 
peceaiity  for  this  measure,  there  could  be 
BO  reason  why  it  should  be  made  perpetual. 
It  was  of  essential  importance  a)sO|  that  a 
law  of  this  nature,  inflicting  the  penalty  of 
death,  should  not  be  so  loosely  worded  as 
to  leave  it  a  question  for  doubt»  what  in 
aome  instances  would  constitute  the  offence. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
it  right  to  move  to  leave  out  the  words 
f  *  mftde  perpetual,'*  and  to  insert  **  contmue 
Ibroneyear.*' 

The  question  was  put,  that  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
hiWf  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
The  lord  chancellor  then  moved  to  insert 
words  to  except  the  re-enactment  of  the 
clause  in  the  former  act,  making  it  tem- 
porary, which  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 
After  which,  the  bill  was  passed. 

Scarcity  op  Provisions  ik  Ire- 
land.] The  Earl  of  Darn/ey  thought  it 
«ece8sary  agam  to  call  the  attention  of 
ministers  to  the  distressed  state  of  the 
people  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Unless  some  remedy  was  speedily  applied, 
the  most  serious  consequences  were  to  be 
apprehended.  Riots,  it  was  known,  had 
already  taken  place  in  aone  quarters,  in 
consequence  of  the  distress  of  the  people, 
and  the  fact  was,  that  unless  soone  remdy 
was  promptly  applied,  there  wauld  be 
absolute  want  in  some  dbtricts,  where 
the  existing  scarcity  waa  aggravated  by 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisioas. 
He  was  not  aware  of  the  information  upon 
mhttk  ministers  had  acted,  in  refusing  to 
aaspend  the  distillation  in  Ireland,  but  he 
^bhould  feel  it  his  duty  on  an  early  day  to 
move  for  that  information.  They,  it 
aeemed,  were  of  opinion  that  the  distiHa- 
lion  had -gone  on  so  ftr  durimr  the  present 
aeason,  that  what  reaMined  of  grain  wooid 
beof R#  oaneaqaence  totke  geacnri  auifply, 
criiottftlbr  homai  feadL  Ifh*  coaM^all 
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rely  upon  his  information,  though  the  dis- 
tillery had  consumed  a  great  deal,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  one  third  of  the 
oats  intended  for  that  purpose  were  still 
available  for  human  sustenance.    The  cal- 
culation was;  that  the  annual  donsomp« 
tion  of  spirits  in  Ireland  was  4,500,000 
gallons.   A  barrel  of  oats  used  to  produce 
eight  gallons,  but  he  believed,  owing  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  oats  this  season, 
a  barrel  would  not  produce  more  than  six 
gallons ;  this  would  give  750,000  barrels^ 
one  third  of  which  would  be  250,000  bar- 
rels.   If  this  quantity  were  immediately 
made  available  for  human  sustenancci  he 
was  satisfied  it  would  have  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  people  of  Ireland, 
by  immediately  tending  to  relieve  them 
from  that  dreadful  pressure  under  which 
they  were  now  struggling. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  this 
subject  had  occupied  and  was  now  occu- 
pying the  most  anxious  attention  of  hia 
majesty's  ministers.  He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  suspension  of  the  distille- 
ries would  only  tend  to  increase  illicit  dis- 
tillation, and  not  in  the  smallest  degree  * 
add  to  the  food  of  the  people.  The  dis- 
tress lelt  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  arose 
from  the  difficulties  that  existed  in  tran- 
sporting provisions  from  a  quarter  where 
there  was  plenty  to  one  where  there  waa 
a  acarcity.  There  was  certainly  no  detl- 
ciency  of  supply  in  the  united  kingdonip 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  present  high  prices  wouid 
draw  into  our  ports  whatever  further  sup- 
ply was  wanted.  Under  these  circuBs«- 
•tances  the  greatest  caution  was  neocssa«> 
rily  required,  because  the  interfering  witk 
such  a  subject  frequently  did  mere  harm 
than  good.  No  exertion,  however,  shouM 
be  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  majesty^ 
minsters  to  remedy  the  evil. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Fridag,  March  ?• 

•  FiRAKCX  CoBCMiTTsa.]  Mr.  Calera/t 
rose,  at  the  desire  of  his  right  boa*  friend^ 
Mr.  Tterney,  to  atate  oa  Ins  behalf  tliat 
on  aooount  iif  ill  heakh,  he  was  prevented 
from.beinff  able  to  continue  to  attend  tha 
sittings  of  the  Eiaanoe  Comouttee.  Ha 
was  abo  desired  to  assure  the  Heusei  that 
it  was  only  on  aooomt  of  ill  health,  and 
by  the  advice  of  liis  phyaician,  that  hii 
nglit  iMNk  friend  wm  prevtnlod  freaa  aa* 
leading. 
»  i«#ri  Ctulktea^immg  txpttnadkis 
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regret  at  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the 
right  hon.  geotleman  from  the  committeey 
proposed  that  in  his  place  the  name  of  the 
lion,  gentleman  (Mr.  Calcrafl)  should  be 
added  to  the  finance  committee.  The 
proposition  being  agreed  to» 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  he  would  give  his 
attendance  on  the  committee,  since  it  had 
pleased  the  House  to  nominate  him  in  the 
room  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  would 
do  his  best  to  promote  its  objects. 

Poor  Laws.]     Mr.  Calcraft  said,  he 
held  in  his  hands  two  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site to  these  petitions.    He  could  assure 
the  House  from  his  own  knowledge,  that 
the  staitements  in  them  were  in  no  wise 
exaggerated.    They  were  from  two  par- 
ishes in  Dorsetshire:  one  of  them  was 
from  the  parish  of  Laogton  Matravers,  con- 
sisting of  575  inhabitants,  and  419  of  these 
inhabitants  were  at  present  receiving  pa- 
rochial relief.  The  rate  amounted  at  least 
to  18f.  or  Ids.  in  the  pound.    The  other 
was  from  Swanage,  where  the  population 
was  larger,  about  1,500,  and  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  about  300.    Of  this 
population  there  was  not  one  in  seven  able 
to  support  themselves.    In  this  parish,  the 
rate  amounted  to  a  guinea  in  the  pound, 
and  every  occupier  of  land  but  one  had 
given  notice  to  abandon.    Four  or  five  in 
the  otlier  had  also  given  such  notice ;  and 
the  land  in  a  short  time  would  thus  ail  be 
thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  owners.    If  it 
had  not  been  for  the   persons  who  had 
come  forward  and  subscribed  largely  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  poor,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  lord  Eldon,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  go  on;  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  funds 
subscribed  would  be  exhausted  by  the  22d 
of  the  present  month.      These  parishes 
would  have  applied  for  a  rate  in  aid,  which 
the  magistrates,  if  they  thought  proper, 
could  allow  them  from  the  rest  of  the  hun- 
dred; but  of  tlie  five  other  parishes  in  the 
hundred,  there  was  not  one  which  paid 
less  than  1$,  in  the  pound  on  the  rack 
rent.    The  other  moae  which  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth  left  open  to  them,  of  apply- 
ing to  the  magistrates  at  the  sessions  who 
might  rate  in  aid  such  other  parishes  in 
the  county  as  they  thought  fit  to  fix  on, 
was  a  coarse  attended  with  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties.    He  should  move  that 
the  petitions  be  first  read«  and  then  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  the  poor  laws. 
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He  hoped  that  committee  would  not  se- 
parate, without  settling  the  mode  in  which 
rates  in  aid  could  be  efficaciously  obtained. 
Persons  of  the  largest  funded  property 
were  at  present,  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  enabled  to 
escape  entirely  from  the  poor  lavs.  If  the 
I  names  of  the  .stockholders  werepublished* 
there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  making 
them  contribute  equally  with  others ;  and 
he  did  not  see  why  the  names  of  the  pub* 
lie  creditors,  and  the  amount  of  stock 
held  by  them,  should  remain  a  secret  any 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  House 
and  the  country  ought  always  to  keep  in 
view,  that  a  great  proportion  of  th.e  wages 
of  labour  of  the  country  were  paid  out  of 
the  poor  rates.  The  farmers,  from  a 
system,  the  bad  effects  of  which  had  been 
already  too  much  felt,  had  been  long  ia 
the  habit,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
of  paying  a  great  proportion  of  the  wages 
of  farming  labour  in  the  shape  of  poor 
rates.  This  accounted  in  a  great  measuse 
for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  amount  of  those 
rates  from  one  and  a  half  to  upwards  of 
7  millions.  He  was  convinced,  that  in 
cases  where  195  or  20^  in  the  pound  were 
paid  for  poor  rates,  ISs*  of  that  would  be 
found  to  be  wages  paid  in  the  shape  of 
poor  rates.  A  system  like  this  ought  to 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr,  Calcraft  was  glad  that  the  noble 
lord  had  maae  the  observation,  as  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  stating,  that  though 
it  might  apply  to  parishes  purely  agricul- 
tural, it  could  not  apply  to  the  parishes 
in  question.  The  persons  obtaining  relief 
from  them  were  nearly  all  engaged  in  the 
stone  trade.  He  did  admit  that  a  great 
part  of  the  wages  of  labour  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  were  paid  out  of  the  poor 
rates.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  political  state  of  the  country  had,  in  m 
great  measure,  increased  the  poor  rates 
to  what  they  at  present  were,  and  not  the 
idleness  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Curxven  agreed  with  the  noble  lord 
in  reprobating  the  pernicious  practice 
which  existed  in  many  counties  oi  mixing 
the  wages  of  labour  with  the  poor  rates ; 
but  there  were  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  increase  or  the  poor  rates  was 
not  to  be  accounted  for  in  tnis  way.  With 
respect  to  the  fundholders,  it  was  indeed 
true  that  a  great  part  of  the  property  of 
the  country,  for  want  of  means  of  coming 
at  it,  had  hitherto  escaped  from  bearing 
its  share.    The  more  be  coniidered  the 
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•ttbject,  the  more  he  wai  conTinced  that 
the  Hoose  ought,  before  they  Beparated, 
to  take  tome  measures  for  subjecting  the 
fundholders  to  their  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
thens of  the  poor  rates,  without  which  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  continue  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  country.  From 
erery  thing  he  had  seen  of  the  noble  lord 
in  the  committee,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  would  heartily  concur  with  them  in  re- 
commending such  measures  as,  after  a 
minute  investigation,  should  appear  best 
calculated  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  this 
avil. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  he  could  not 
suffer  the  petitions  to  be  laid  on  the  table 
without  stating  a  circumstance  of  a  most 
interesting  nature,  and  which,  in  some 
degree,  had  induced  him  to  give  the  no- 
tice which  he  had  done  that  night,  relative 
to  the  equalization  of  the  interest  paid  by 
the  public,  for  the  loan  of  depreciated 
paper,  to  the  diminution  which  had  taken 
place  by  the  operation  of  that  paper  on 
all  landed  property  and  stock  in  trade. 
He  would  give  it  as  his  decided  opinion, 
founded  on  all  that  he  had  read  and  heard 
on  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  that  legis- 
lative enactments,  confined  to  their  opera- 
tions alone,  would  prove  wholly  unavail- 
ing. The  House  must  look  deeper  for 
the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  circumstances 
to  which  he  particularly  alluded  was,  the 
state  of  the  Manchester  manufacturers  of 
goods  for  foreign  markets,  all  of  which 
goods  he  could  prove  were  paid  for,  not 
by  the  consumer  abroad,  but  by  the  land- 
ed interest  here,  in  the  shape  of  poor 
rates.  He  had  only  to  mention  in  proof 
of  this,  that  a  piece  of  cotton  stun,  for 
which  the  weaver  was  formerly  paid  29«. 
by  the  master  manufacturer,  now  cost 
that  manufacturer  only  1$.  a  sum  scarcely 
sufficient  to  indemnify  this  weaver  for  the 
expense  of  his  loom,  paste,  candles,  and 
rent ;  the  remainder  being  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  land  owners  in  the  form  of 
poor  rates.  Was  this  a  system  that  could 
last  I  No.  It  was  a  transfer  of  the  produce 
of  our  land  to  America  in  the  snape  of 
merchandize— of  the  original  cost  of 
manufacturing  which  the  consumer  paid 
BO  part.  The  accounts  of  exports  deliver- 
ed to  the  House  were  themeans  of  delusion. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  bet« 
ter  to  cease  manufacturing,  and  even  to 
bum  the  useless  vesseb  employed  in  so 
niinous  a  trade— «  trade  only  beneficial 
to  our  rival,  and  upon  which  that  rival  le- 
vied a  heavy  duty,  deriyed  also  from  the 
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pocketa  of  the  landholders  of  Enghnft 
An  end  must  be  put  to  evils  of  such  enoi* 
mous  magnitude,  and  this  could  only  be 
effected  by  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt«  No  man  could  say  that  the  poor 
laws  occasioned  the  increase  of  misery, 
and  that  they  had  produced  the  state 
of  wretchedness  which  called  for  the  as« 
sistance  of  those  who  still  possessed  pro* 
perty.  It  was  the  taxes  which  reduced 
the  people  to  want.  It  was  the  taxea 
whicn  deprived  the  manufacturer  of  a 
foreign  market,  by  enhancing  the  value 
of  his  goods,  and  enabling  foreign  coun* 
tries  to  rival  and  undersell  him  in  every 
market.  He  repeated,  that  an  end  must 
be  put  to  this  state  of  things  by  a  fair  and 
equitable  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
funded  debt,  and  he  hoped  for  the  con- 
currence of  every  honourable  man  in  that 
House  to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
It  had  been  contended  by  various  mem- 
bers that  the  able  bodied  part  of  the  lower 
classes  were  not  entitled  to  relief;  he  (lord 
C.)  thought  otherwise ;  he  felt  that  those 
capable  of  working,  but  destitute  of  employ- 
ment, were  even  more  deserving  of  pity 
and  assistance  than  the  aged  and  infirm, 
inasmuch  as  their  feelings,  under  such 
circumstances,  with  a  starving  family 
around  th«n,  must  be  more  acute.  It  waa 
in  vain  toimaeine  that  they  would  quietly 
lie  down  and  die  in  a  ditch.  He  expressed 
an  anxious  hope  that  the  House  would 
dispassionately  weigh  and  consider  the 
perilous  circumstances  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  placed.  The  present  system  must 
soon  cease ;  and  if  his  majesty^s  ministers 
continued  to  oppose  every  chanee,  it 
would  come  at  last  in  that  dreadful  form 
which  would  not  only  sweep  away  the 
landed  property,  but  involve  the  whole 
kingdom  in  confusion  and  utter  ruin. 

8ir  C.  ^urrd/said,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
protest  against  the  doctrine  held  out  by 
the  noble  lord.  He  was  convinced,  that 
when  the  fundholder  was  trenched  upon, 
and  through  him  honour  and  public  mith 
were  violated,  the  present  distress  would 
be  increased  ten-fold.  He  augured  much 
from  the  present  state  of  the  funds,  which 
held  out  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
monied  interest  would  assist  the  landhol- 
ders by  way  of  mortgage,  which  could 
not  be  hoped  for  when  the  funds  afforded 
5  per  cent,  on  monejr  invested.  He  waa 
convinced  that  any  mterferenoe  with  the 
fundholder  would  therefore  be  an  injury 
to  the  landholder  also.  He  was  surprised 
that  the  member  for  Carlisle,  who  was  re- 
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I0ftdud»le  for  aoQiid  teDce*  should  hare 
jiiui€Md  in  80  wild  a  theory  as  the  propoaal 
lor  breaking  faith  with  the  creditor. 
Great  exertions  had  been  made  in  the  dis* 
trict  he  was  connected  with»  to  employ  the 
poor^  even  those  scarcely  able  to  work, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  idleness  and 
the  appearance  of  pauperism.  He  tliought 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  increase  the 
circulating  jnedium»  which  would  give  a 
ftciUty  to  the  employment  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  throughout  the  kingdomi  and 
would  do  mere  to  restore  prosperity  than 
any  remedies  which  had  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  be  was  anxious  to 
correct  an  erroneous  idea  which  the  no- 
ble lord  (Cochrane)  had  either  expressed 
or  implied,  namely,  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation by  way  of  reform  in  the  |ioor 
laws,  to  propose  to  refuse  relief  to  abie 
bodied  men,  who  were  without  employ- 
ment. No  such  idea  was  entertained,  he 
Relieved,  by  any  member  of  the  House, 
and  certainly  not  by  any  member  of  the 
Qommittee  on  the  poor  laCs;  the  idea 
entertained  by  the  committee^  was  to  en- 
courage industry,  but  by  no  means  to  re- 
fuse relief  when  industry  was  found  un- 
availing. He  agreed  in  what  had  been 
aaid  by  tlie  noble  lord  (CastJer6sgh) 
as  to  the  bad  e&ots  of  mixkig  up  poor 
rates  with  the  wages  of  labour,  but  he 
denied  that  this.system  had  been  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  When  the 
population  increased,  and  so  many  poor 
applied  for  parish  relief,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  give  the  same  sum  to  the  sin- 
gle and  married  men.  If  the  unmarried 
men  received  as  much'' as  would  support  a 
family,  they  would  have  spent  more  than 
tiiey  had  any  need  for;  but  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  distinotion  between 
single  and  married  men,  in  the  actual  rate 
of  wages,  the  price  of  labour  was  £xed  at 
A  low  rate,  and  an  additional  sum  was  gi- 
vieo  to  those  who  had  fsmilies  out  of  &e 
parish  rales.  It  wsa  not  of^en  he  agreed 
witfa  the  noble  lord  (Codirane),  but  he 
must  aay,  he  concurred  with  him  in  think- 
ing, that  if  that  system  was  notput  an  end 
to,  by  which  one  species  of  property  was 
exempted  from  all  rates  and  taxes  to  which 
others  were  subject,  and  that  too  to  an 
amount  equal  to  all  the  rents  of  the  king- 
dom, it  must  render  all  trade  and  industry 
wholly  unproductive,  and  thus  cut  up  the 
Boots  on  which  it  depended.  He  did  not 
wish  to  see  any  compulsory  measure 
adopted,  but  he  looked  to  the  good  sense 
of  panwna  holding  aU  speciea  of  property^ 
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and  trusted  to  their  conviction  of  the  a« 
pediency  of  making  some  sacrifices  Cor 
the  security  of  their  property  and  every 
othi^r. 

Sir  O.  Mauley  said,  he  allowed  that  in 
many  instances  in  Manchester  the  wea^ 
vers  got  UD  more  than  7«*  for  a  peioe  of 
cloth,  for  which  they  formerly  got  20c* 
and  that  the  rest  of  what  was  necessary 
for  their  subsistence,  was  made  up  from 
the  poor  rates.  The  average  rate  of 
wages  was,  he  thought,  so  low  as  7j«  fiflf* 
a  week.  But  the  poor  rates,  from  which 
their  subsistence,  was  supplied,  could  not» 
in  that  instance,  be  considered  as  a  tax 
on  the  Isnd-holders ;  the  men^haots  had 
warehouses,  and  rateable  property  in  the 
town  aod  its  neighbourhood.  He  waa 
himself  a  proprietor  of  land  in  that  towo^ 
and  he  by  no  means  considered  those  rates 
as  pressing  unfairly  upon  him. 

Mr.  Brougham  laid,  he  agreed  with  hie 
hon.  friend  who  had  last  spoken  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  poor  rates  ope* 
rated,  fie  could  not  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  protesting  as  well  againat  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  lord  (Cochiane),  ae 
that  of  the  hon.  baronet  (sir  C.  Burrell), 
who  had  profitsssed  so  much  abhorrence  of 
the  noble  lord's  proposition,  llie  diftr^ 
ence  between  the  noble  lord's  project- fov 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  the 
hon.  baronet's  proposal  for  increasing  the 
ifuantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  was 
only  the  difference  between  two  modes  of 
bankruptcy,  or  as  had  been  well  expressed 
by  a  celebrated  writer  on  these  subjectay 
the  difference  between  secret  fraud  and 
open  violence.  For  what  distinotion  couldk 
there  really  be,  between  taking  boldly  m 
certain  proportion  of  his  anouity  from  the 
creditor,  and  making  tliat  annuity  worth 
so  much  the  less,  by  an  increase  of  the  pa* 
per  circulation  i  He,  for  his  own  part,  did 
not  see  more  good  faith  or  justice  in  one 
proposition  than  in  the  other.  Though  is 
wss  with  hesitation  that  he  differed  froaa 
so  respectable  an  authority  as  that  of  hie 
hon.  friend  (sir  O.  Moaeley),  he  waa 
afraid  that  he  had  under-rated  the  dis* 
tresses  in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  for* 
from  the  inquiries  whioli  he  (Mr.  B.)  had 
fidt  it  his  painful  duty  to  asake  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  waa  persuaded  that  the  average 
rate  of  wages  waa  not  more  than  Si.  or  is* 
a  wedu  This  subject  waa  a  most  interest^ 
iog  one,  and  the  more  it  was  inquired  isto^ 
the  more  it  would  be  fiNHid  that  distrase 
existed,  to  a  di^ee  to  wUoh  tbe  Hoosof 
had  scaiccly  a  conccftiQ^. 
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The  Detitioiis  were  read  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  toe  table. 

^Petitions  relating  to  Rbporm» 
Ac.]  Lord  FMettone  said,  he  had  a  peti« 
tion  to  present  on  this  subject  from  Uors- 
ham^  in  Sussex*  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  that  borough,  but  he  understood  that 
it  had  been  adopted  at  a  most  orderly 
meeting,  which  had  been  assembled  by  in- 
dividuals* 10  consequence  of  the  bailiff  re- 
fusing to  call  a  meeting* 

The  Petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 
It  Complained  of  sinecures  ana  unmerited 
pensions,  of  the  evils  arising  from  a 
fictitious  paper  currencyt  of  the  immense 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace^  and  of 
the  state  of  the  representation ;  and  prayed 
ihe  House  not  to  pass  new  acts,  infringing 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  as  the  existuig 
laws  were,  in  their  opinion,  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

Sir  T.  ShMey  bore  .testimony  to  the  or- 
4erly  character  of  the  meeting,  but  he  was 
authorised  to  say  that  the  bailiff  had  not 
•rrfused  the  use  of  the  town  hall  on  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Hurst  said,  it  was  true,  that  the 
persons  who  convened  the  meeting  had 
.applied  for  the  town  hall.  The  bailiff  then 
wquested  that  the  requisition  should  be 
ahown  him  in  writing,  and  a  requisition 
was  accordingly  shown  him  couched  in 
general  terms,  whereupon  he  consented  to 
grant  the  use  of  the  hall.  This  having 
been  done,  |he  framers  of  the  requisition 
published  it  with  an  addition  to  this  effect 
«»"  We  invite  all  labourers,  mechanics, 
and  apprentices  to  attend  the  noting,  as 
they  are  equally  interested  in  its  objects 
while  they  pay  taxes  on  coals,  candles, 
Ac."  On  looking  at  the  petition  he  found 
that  there  were  from  ten  to  twenty  signa- 
tures in  the  same  hand-writin^«  Whether 
that  was  an  objection  to  receiving  the  pe- 
tition he  should  not  pretend  to  decide. 
As  to  the  good  order  of  the  meeting, 
which  had  been  praised,  it  was  not  very 
lemarkable.  A  blue  flag  had  been 
brought  out  of  a  public  house ;  and  when 
a  gentleman  present  attempted  to  address 
the  meeting,  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
clamour  which  often  prevailed  at  sudi 
meetings.  H^  was  authorised  by  the 
magistrates,  clergy,  and  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Horsham,  to  disavow 
their  oennexion  with  the  petition,  or  the 
aeotiments  it  contained. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  as  to  the  point 
of  order  on  which  he  was  appealed  to,  all 
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petitions  presented  to  the  House  must  be 
signed  by  the  hands  or  marks  of  the  peti* 
tioners  themselves ;  and  if  they  were  not, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  receive  them. 

Sir  Fm  Burdctt  said,  the  fancy  of  any 
hon.  member  as  to  the  hand  writing  of 
signatures,  could  not,  he  conceived,  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  a  pe- 
tition. As  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
meeting,  what  had  it  amounted  to  ?  A 
blue  flag  had  been  displayed  which  the 
hon«  member  stated  to  have  created  much 
noise.  Without  something  more  solid  to 
support  his  allegation,  the  hon.  member 
should  not  have  brought  it  forwards 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  tliere  were  many 
respectable  signatures  to  the  petition, 
though  he  had  not  thought  it  his  duty  to 
examine  the  whole  of  tliem.  There  were 
certainly  many  different  hands,  and  if 
half  a  dozen  names  were  written  by  one 
person,  it  would  not  certainly  vitiate  the 
whole.  Wiiat  had  been  said  by  the  hun. 
member  rendered  the  petition  worthy  of 
some  consideration.  He  .had  said,  that 
all  the  magistrates  of  that  district  were 
hostile  to  the  petition.  If  the  bill  before 
the  House  had  passed,  no  such  meeting 
could  have  been  held,  and  consequently 
no  such  petition  could  have  come  up  to 
the  House. 

Sir  C.  BurrM  read  an  extract  of  a  let» 
ter,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  many 
names  were  affixed  in  the  same  hand-writ- 
ing. He  thought  it  rather  singular  that 
the  people  of  Horsham  should  complain 
of  the  state  of  the  representation,  seeing 
that  a  btyJSu  of  Horsham,  being  a  free-- 
holder,  had  a  right  to  vote  for  no  less  than 
six  members  of  parliament — two  for  Hors- 
ham, two  for  the  Rape  of  Bramber,  and 
two  for  the  county  of  Sussex. 

Mr.  Curwen  thought  it  would  be  hard 
on  the  petitioners  to  reject  the  petition 
because  more  than  one  name  was  in  the 
same  hand  writing. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exdtequer  thought 
it  would  be  more  advisable,  as  there 
were  certainly  many  real  signatures,  to 
suffer  the  petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 
The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  a  bill  be- 
fore the  House  to  prevent  seditious  meet- 
ings ;  but  he  was  mistaken  in  the  object  of 
the  bill.  It  would  at  any  time  be  compe- 
tent for  seven  householders  to  call  a  meet- 
ing ;  and  consequently  such  a  meeting  as 
that  at  which  the  petition  was  adopted 
might  have  been  hcld»  even  if  that  bill  had 
passed  into  a  law.  • 
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Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  in  many 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  for  reform,  there  had  been  a  great 
many  signatures  in  the  same  hand.  As  to 
the  petition  from  Carlisle,  out  of  6  or 
7,000  signatures,  there  were  not  more 
than  5  or  600  genuine  ones.  He  believed 
that  very  few,  if  any,  householders  had 
signed  it. 

Mr.  Curtaen  said,  he  differed  from  his 
hon.  colleague,  as  to  the  petition  from 
Carlisle ;  though  that  petition  was  not  en- 
trusted to  him,  he  was  assured  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  very  respectable 
names  to  it.  Themeeting  had  been  ex- 
tremely orderly,  the  promoters  of  it  en- 
deavoured to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to 
get  it  called  by  authority ;  and  not  having 
succeeded,  they  did  every  thing  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  regular  meeting. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  though  the 
names  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in 
and  about  Carlisle  were  affixed  to  that  peti- 
tion, he  was  assured  it  was  without  their 
consent. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  said,  it  was  a  gross 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  petitioning,  and 
an  insult  on  parliament,  to  send  petitions 
signed  by  a  pretended  number  of  names 
really  written  by  others.  He  thought  it 
necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice, 
for  if  the  subject  on  which  these  petitions 
turned  came  to  be  discussed,  the  number 
of  the  petitions  might  be  much  relied  on, 
and  they  might  be  told  that  petitions  were 
aigned  by  thousands  or  millions  which 
were  really  signed  by  very  few  persons. 
He  could  not  consent  to  receive  a  peti- 
tion upon  which  such  a  practice»was  used. 
Theproof  did  not  rest  on  fancy;  besides 
the  similarity  of  hand,  there  was  the  tes- 
timony of  the  hon.  baronet  (sir  C.  Bur- 
lell).  The  only  mode  of  checking  such 
a  practice,  was  by  rejecting  the  petition. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  the 
gross  abuse  of  the  right  of  petitiortine  had 
gone  a  great  way  to  lower  the  authority  of 
this  valuable  privilege  of  the  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  should  be  very  sony 
if,  on  account  of  a  fraud  practised  by  a  few 
they  were  to  reject  a  petition  whidi  was 
really  signed  by  many  persons.  This, 
however,  ought  to  be  inculcated  on  the 
people,  that  there  was  nothine  so  fatal  to 
their  own  right  as  an  abuse  of  it 

Mr.  Wiffin  thought  it  highly  proper  to 
put  an  end  to  a  practice  which  involved  a 
violation  of  the  pri^eges  of  the  Honse, 
and  might  bring  the  right  of  petitioning 
itself  into  dispute.    If  the  hon.  baronet 
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wte  certain  of  the  ftcts  ef  wlridi  bespoke, 
it  was  his  duty  to  follow  up  the  aasertioii 
which  he  had  made,  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  against  any  individual  that  tie  had 
written  the  name  of  another  wttlvout  fail 
consent,  he  should  be  broi^ght  up  to  re- 
ceive condini  punishment,  in  the  utmost 
severity  which  it  was  in  the  power  6f  die 
House  to  inflict 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  deolani^ 
tion  of  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the  petitiee 
before  them,  was  very  candid ;  hot  aa  t^ 
his  argufnent  to  throw  diseredit  on  all  pe* 
titions^  from  more  than  one  nanoe  bemg 
in  the  same  hand,  he  would  put  it  to  die 
l^od  sense  of  the  House,  whether  a  peii^ 
tion  containing  90  or  3^000  names  wts 
to  be  set  down  as  of  no  weight,  becsose 
one  person  (an  enemy,  he  had  a  right  to 
assume  to  the  cause  of  the  petitioxi)  Imd 
put  a  few  names  to  it  without  authority  I 
He  did  not  approve  altogether  of  the  syv* 
tem  which  had  been  pursued  with  respect 
to  petitions;  he  thought  it  would  nave 
been  much  wiser  to  let  the  people  drew 
up  their  complaints  in  their  own  langu^e; 
but  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  saying, 
that  because  they  were  couched  in  these 
terms,  they  were  of  no  avail.  As  to 
many  of  the  instances  in  whidb  the  awna* 
tures  were  in  the  same  hand,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  they  perfectly  expressed  the 
wishes  of  those  whose  names  were  written. 
The  signatures  were  frequently  die  naniae 
of  persons  who,  though  present  andeen- 
senting,  either  could  not  w(ite.  or  fhNB 
being  not  much  habituated  to  write,  wefe 
not  disposed  to  take  the  trouble.  He 
spolce  ttom  having  witnessed  such  seeoee: 
while  petitions  were  signing,  he  bed  aeeti 
persons  apply  to  a  man  who  was  writing 
and  was  more  expert  than  thenweSvesi  to 
sign  for  them :  in  very  few  casea  indeed 
would  it  be  found,  that  the  names  wei^ 
written  without  the  consent  of  those  who 
bore  them.  As  to  the  printed  forma 
which  were  made  ose  of.  though  he  did 
not  approve  of  them,  they  were  net  eh 
that  account  to  be  supposed  not  to  spesk 
the  sense  ef  the  people.  He  would  p«K  a 
case.  Let  the  noble  lord  draw  npe  pe- 
tition in  ftvour  of  the  gagging  bill  or  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  er  fa 
support  of  all  his  measures,  and  aend  them 
round  the  country,  if  he  cenki  obtain  one 
tenth  as  many  aignaturea  as  had  been  pot 
to  the  petitions  ror  reform,  he  woidd  then 
agree  that  by  such  means  the  sense  ef  <be 
people  could  not  be  estinnted. 

Sir  C.  Burrdl  siid,  lie  had  no  doabt 
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llid  mum  pm  ^i^  Ae  Hoidnw  petition 
«vf  Ihote  of  penoni  vi|o  had  gina  thejr 
GOOfeDl^to  it.  Aj  to  ihe  transactioiiB 
wbioh  had  been  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  Carliale^  he  thought  the  parties  should 
bo  brought  to  the  bar»  and  punished  for 
their  Inm  ftaud. 

Mr,  BiAkurti  said,  it  might  easily  be 
CQQoeivedy  that  the  persona  who  took  the 
amidile  to  send  round  printed  forms  of 
petitions^  would  induce  persons  to  express 
grievances  which  of  thenuel¥es  they 
would  not  discover.  As  to  the  form  of 
petition  recommended  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  genUeman,  it  was  not  probable 
that  it  would  be  signed  by  many  of  the 
distressed  popuktion ;  but  it  would  have 
the  signatures  of  those  who  would  reckon 
by  weight  if  not  by  tale,  via*  the  magis- 
tracy, the  dergy,  and  all  those  who  suffer 
firom  the  outrages  liable  to  be  committed 

S  seditious  meetings.     He  should  not 
ject  to  the  petition  Ivinff  on  the  table- 
Mr.  fi^rp  supported  the  iietition,  and 
thought   mere    informality   should    not 
prevent  the  people's  approach  to  that 
House. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 
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Monday^  March  10. 

DiSTILLBRIIS— SCABCITT     OF     PrO* 

VISIONS  iH  Ireland.]  General  Miukell 
lese  to  present  a  Petition  from  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  praying 
fiir  an  immediate  Stoppage  of  Distillation 
fran  Grain.  The  petiuon  stated,  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  an  absolute  want  of 
food  for  the  population  of  Ireland,  a 
danger  much  increased  by  the  great  quan* 
tity  of  grain  cooaumed  in  distSlatioo.  It 
was  signed  by  every  respccUble  ||entle- 
man  and  freeholder  or  merchant  in  the 
town  of  Belfast.  From  what  he  had 
heard  the  other  night,  he  was  afraid  there 
was  not  mneh  hope  that  a  stomago  of  the 
distilleries  would  take  place,  ir  he  should 
move  that  the  petition  be  taken  into  con- 
aideration.  lie  should  wish  to  know, 
however,  whether  the  ministers  were  dis- 
posed to  take  any  steps  towards  the 
stoppage  of  the  consum^ion  of  corn  in 
that  manner.  It  had  been  urped,  that  if 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  corn  m  Ireland, 
fannoctation  might  take  phice ;  but  it  was 
to  oe  considered,  that  other  countries  had 
idso  aoffiwed,  and  that  the  chance  of 
Bef  by  dsawiag  aofiplies  from  them 


very « small.  The  potatoe  crop  It  was 
known  had  failed  as  well  as  that  of  graio. 
The  hon.  member  then  reufi  a  list  of  prices 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  to  prove  the 
scarcity  of  oats.  The  price  or  oatmeal 
varied  from  26«.  to  36$.  the  hundred 
weight.  When  a  question  of  such  im- 
portance as  the  suopiy  of  food  to  the  po- 
pulation was  under  consideration,  the 
manner  in  which  the  revenue  wotdd  be 
a£S9cted  by  the  measures  taken,  was  of 
secondary  weight.  He  thought,  howe- 
ver, that  the  revenue  would  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  prohibition  of  distillation 
from  grain,  as  the  sugar  now  bonded  in 
this  country,  would  be  brought  forward  to 
pay  the  duty  from  the  apprehension  of 
a  higher  tax  which  mignt  be  imposed 
on  it. 

^  Mr.  Windham  Quin  said,  he  was  con- 
vinced there  was  much  grain  in  Ireland 
unfit  to  be  applied  to  any  purpose  but 
distillation  or  tne  manufacture  of  starcl^ 
It  was  to  be  considered,  that  if  by^  the 
stoppage  of  the  legal  distilleries,  ilUcit 
stills  were  set  at  work,  the  consumption 
would  not  than  be,  as  it  was  now,  limited 
to  inferior  corn. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitxgerald  said,  he  wu 
aurprised  at  what  he  had  just  heard,  be«^ 
cause  on  a  former  evening  when  he  had 
brought  this  question  before  the  House» 
the  gallant  omcer  had  pronounced  a  de* 
cided  opinion  a^nst  the  stoppage  of  the 
distilleries  even  in  Ireland.  It  was  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  petitioners,  consisting 
not  only  of  the  galhmtoiEcer*s  constituents, 
but  of  the  whole  inhabitanta  of  Belfast, 
prayed  foe  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries 
as  a  measure  necessary  to  save  them  from 
famine.  If  this  assertion  of  the  petitioners 
was  true,  it  was  certainly  the*  duty^  of 
parliament  to  interfere.  As  to  the  prices 
which  the  ^lant  officer  had  quoted,  if  he 
meant  to  sidduoe  them  as  an  argument  to 
induce  the  House  to  stop  distillation,  he 
thought  he  waa  erroneous,  for  he  had 
ooaitted  to  state  the  prices  in  the  dis- 
tnessed  district*  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  the  miaiaters  had  been  much 
to  blame  in  suftring,  when  they  knew  in 
February  the  state  of  Ireland  with  regard 
to  provisions,  the  distillation  from  grain  to 
contume. 

Mr.  Marrfjfai  said,  hehadatfirst  been  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
stop  distillation  firom  grain,  but  that  opi* 
nion  had  beeashakenby  what  he  had  heard 
tibe  other  night,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
petition  whicb  had  that  night  been  pre- 
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sented.  The  petitioners  referred  to  the 
high  prices  as  proofs  of  the  scorcity  of 
corn  ;  they  stated,  that  three  millions  of 
pound  weight  of. corn  would  be  consumed 
weekly  in  the  distilleries,  if  they  were  not 
stopped— though  the  whole  of  the  grain 
in  Ireland  was  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  people.  He  thought 
the  petitioners  would  not  have  made  such 
assertions,  if  the  facts  had  not  been  withm 
their  knowledge,  and  the  statement  de- 
rived weight  from  the  acknowledged  cha- 
racter of  the  men,  who,  they  were  told, 
were  well  affected  to  the  governmenti  and 
thus  not  disposed  to  throw  odium  on  the 
ministers,  or  raise  a  clamour  without 
p-Gunds.  He  should  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions, therefore,  as  to  the  suspension  of  the 
distillation  from  grain.  Much  had  been 
said  by  those  who  objected  to  this  mea- 
sure, as  to  the  encouragement  which 
would  thus  be  given  to  illicit  distillation. 
But  they  were  told,  on  the  other  hand , 
that  illicit  distillation  had  already  received 
a  check  from  the  high  price  of  gtain. 
When,  some  years  ago,  a  committee  of  the 
House  examined  the  subject,  they  were 
informed,  that    though  when  corn  was 

glentiful,  illicit  distilleries  were  encouraged 
y  high  and  low,  yet  in  time  of  scarcity 
the  people  themselves  went  about  pulling 
them  down,  because  they  consumed  the 
means  of  subsistence.  It  had  been  said 
also,  on  good  tiulhority,  that  that  descrip- 
tion of  corn  was  used  by  the  distillers 
whidi  was  unfit  for  human  food.  This 
was  to  be  taken  with  much  allowance;  it 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Scotch 
had  been  exporting  their  inferior  grain, 
while  they  had  been  buying  up  in  Lynn, 
and  the  other  ports  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
the  very  best  barley  which  could  be  pro- 
cured, forthe  purposes  of  distillation.  Ex- 
periments had  been  made  in  London  as  to 
the  practicability  of  emploving  damaged 
corn  in  the  distilleries^  and  much  disco- 
loured barley  had  been  so  used.  But  this 
was  grain  merely  discoloured  on  the  outer 
husk,  and  still  fit  for  human  food,  for  as 
to  that  in  whicli  fermentation  had  taken 
place,  it  was  just  as  unfit  for  distillation 
as  for  nourishment.  The  delicacy  of  in- 
terference on  this  subject  had  been  talked 
of;  but  it  was  to  be  recollected  that  they 
had  passed  the  com  bill,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  landholder  from  low  prices ;  they 
might,  therefore,  surely  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  too  high  prices,  by  the  stoppage, 
of  distillation.  That  prices  were  now  very 
high  could  not  be  denied.    The  quartern 


loaf  was  here  from  Vl\L  to  I81/.  and  ih 
Ireland  prices  were  still  higher.  At  thia 
late  period  of  the  season  it  was  said,  bat 
little  could  be  saved  by  the  measure 
suggested.  Those  who  argued  thus ,  did 
not  take*  into  consideration,  that  the  di8-> 
tillers  would  apprehend  that  if  distillatioR 
from  corn  were  not  immediately  stopped, 
it  soon  misht  be,  and  they  would  tnere*- 
fore  distill  from  the  cheapest  material 
while  it  was  lawful,  even  a  greater  quan* 
tity  than  would  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  prospect  of  the  supply  from 
the  next  harvest  was  not  gooa ;  as  the 
com  had  remained  last  autumn  two  montha 
longer  on  the  ground  than  in  ordinary 
years,  the  farmers  had  had  so  much  less  time 
to  prepare  their  ground.  It  was  said  that 
prices  would  have  risen  more  if  there  had 
been  any  scarcity  of  com.  The  present 
method  of  threshing  enabled  the  farmer  to 
bring  it  to  market  so  rapidly  that  this  con- 
clusion was  not  warranted.  Above  aU 
things,  it  was  to  be  considered  that  if  the 
stoppage  of  distilleries  should  turn  out  to 
be  inadvisable  after  that  measure  had  taken 
place,  the  evil  was  easily  reparable :  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  famine  was  the  con- 
sequence of  not  resorting  to  that  precau- 
tion, a  serious  responsibility  would  rest  on 
the  government. 

Mr.  Knox  contended,  that  the  distille- 
ries often  used  corn  of  the  best  quality. 
There  was  no  danger  at  present  from  illicit 
stills,  which  were  viewed  by  the  people 
with  jealousy,  and  were  thus  more  efiec« 
tually  stopped  than  they  could  be  by  ar- 
mies of  excisemen.  He  most  seriously 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  suspension  of 
distillation  from  grain.  Tumult  had  2d- 
ready  taken  place,  on  account  of  the  scar- 
city, and  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries 
was  necessary  to  preserve  Ireland  not  only 
from  misery  and  famine,  but  from  insur- 
rection. 

Sir  N,  CoUhurst  thought  it  would  be 
highly  impolitic  to -prevent  distillation,  as 
the  distillers  made  use  of  com  which  it 
was  impossible  to  convert  to  any  other 
purpose. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Petition  op  Settlers  iw  New 
South  Wales  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  Governor  Macquarie].  Mr. 
Bennet  presented  a  petition  from  a  nuin« 
ber  of  settlers  in  New  Soatli  Wales.  The 
hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  he  had 
taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  who  the 
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persons  were  whose  signatures  were  I 
ftffixed  to  the  petition^  and  he  found  that 
they  were  not  indmduals  sent  out  of  this 
country  for  their  crimes,  hut  bon^Jide 
colonists.  The  petition  complained  gene* 
rally  of  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  were 
administered  in  the  colony,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  conduct 
of  the  present  governor.  On  the  motion 
that  the  petition  be  brought  up, 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose,  not  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  objecting  to  the  motion,  or  of  en- 
tering into  any  discussion  on  the  subject, 
but  to  express  his  hope  that  the  House 
would  not  allow  any  of*  the  statements 
contained  in  the  petition  to  operate  unfa- 
vourably towards  the  character  of  the  dis* 
tinguished  officer  in  whom  was  vested  the 
government  of  that  important  colony.  It 
was  due  to  that  gentleman  to  state  that  he 
had  filled  that  important  situation  most 
respectably  for  many  years.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  it  wnen  he  (lord  C.) 
had  the  honour  to  hold  the  seals  of  the  co- 
lonial department ;  the  only  recommenda- 
tion which  he  possessed  was  his  merit, 
and  from  all  which  he  had  since  heard,  he 
had  completely  fulfilled  the  expectations 
entertained  of  him  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  that  aistant  and  impor- 
tant colony. 

1  he  petition  was  read  and  ordered  to 
lie  ou  the  table* 

•  

PETfTIONS     RELATING     TO    REFORM^ 

&€.]  Sir  R,  Fergusson  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  Arbroath,  signed  bv  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and 
praying  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  public  expenditure. 
Adverting  to  the  assertion  made  the  other 
evening  by  the  lord  advocate,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent represented,  he  declared  that  he  dif- 
fered from  the  learned  lord  in  totOf  for  he 
was  persuaded  nine  tenths  of  the  people 
in  Scotland  wece  anxious  for  a  reform  in 
the  representation. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  that  his  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  for  a  reform  in  the  representation 
perfectly  coincided  with  that  of  his  hon. 
friend.  A  very  large  majority  of  those 
who  were  most  respectable  for  character 
and  talents  in  that  country,  maintained 
the  necessity  of  parliamentary  reform: 
and  it  was  highly  honourable  to  them,  that 
although  they  asserted  their  rights  with 
abiUt  jand  energy,  they  in  no  case  evinced 


the  least  disposition  to  recommend  any 
thing  that  might  lead  to  tumalt  lind  no* 
lence. 

Mr.  Bonoell  observed,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  petition  from  the  landholders 
of  Scotland  in  favour  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. In  the  counties,  there  were  few 
freeholders  who  were  not  voters,  and 
though  the  roll  was  small,  he  believed 
there  were  generally  as  many  voters  as 
landholders  who  were  freeholders.  Hie 
petitions  sent  up  on  the  subject  he  did  not 
liold  to  be  of  much  importance.  Many  of 
these  petitions  did  not  express  the  senti- 
ments of  those  from  whom  they  were  sop- 
posed  to  come.  They  were  sent  up  to 
London,  like  children  to  the  Foundhng- 
hospital,  and  left  to  their  fate.  From  one 
little  village,  which  did  not  contain  more 
than  15  houses,  a  delegate  had  been  sent 
to  meet  the  other  delegates  lately  as- 
sembled in  the  metropolis.  Had  all  parts 
of  Scotland  engaged  in  the  cause  with  the 
same  ardour,  the  delegates  sent  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
would  not  have  I^een  fewer  than  140,000. 
^  Lord  A.  HamUton  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment at  the  declaration  made  by  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  in  Scotland  the  voters 
for  the  counties  were  commensurate  with 
the  jlandholders.  He  denied  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  the  representation.  What 
was  meant  by  **  the  people  of  Scotland  ?*' 
Those  who  had  the  right  of  voting  in 
Scotland  were,  as  a  body,  absolutely  a  non- 
enity  compared  with  the  entire  numbers 
of  the  people.  Many  of  the  towns  were 
perfectly  close,  the  very  electors  electing 
themselves.  Let  the  state  of  Glasgow  or 
of  Edinburgh  be  considered  as  an  instance. 
Did  the  House  think  the  inhabitants  of 
either  of  those  cities  were  satisfied  to  see 
its  police  and  government  in  the  hands  of 
a  dozen  persons,  self-elected,  a  few  of 
whom  went  out  annually  and  were  re- 
elected, and  who  constituted  the  voters  for 
its  representation?  The  great  advance 
which  Scotland  had  made  in  wealth  and 
improvement  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
demanded  some  amendment  in  the  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  Bonoell  explained.  He  had  never 
asserted  that  the  voters  for  counties  in 
Scotland  were  commensurate  with  the 
landholders,  but  with  those  landholders 
who  were  freeholders. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  in  ex- 
planation of  his  statement  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, repeated,  that  it  was  his  firm  con- 
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ipidion  that  of  the  cteitei  of  the  pMpbla 
ScotlanA  capable  of  fornias  a  correcf 
jadgmenfc  oo  the  Bubject,  niDe-tenUis  did 
not  with  for  angr^efaange  in  the  repreaeata- 
tion  of  thai  coontry  in  parliament.  In  evi* 
denoe  of  ibia  waa  the  lactt  that  no  petition 
had  come  to  that  Honae  from  the  hinded 
]ntere«ty  from  any  oorporate  body,  from 
tiie  oommitsianera  of  lupply,  or  from  any 
meeting  of  ffeeholdera,  praying  for  an  al- 
teration in  the  existing  ayatem.    The  pre* 
aentation  of  petiliona  from  two  out  or  all 
the  corporate  bodiea  of  Scotland  did  not 
diminisn  the  atren|;Ui  of  his  observation* 
Nor  were  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  from  many  of  the  boroughs  of 
Scotland  in  favour  of  reform  expressive  of 
the  genuine  opinion  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  inhabitanta.    For  instance,  a 
petition  had  been  presented  b^  the  bon. 
general  from  the  borough  of  Kirkaldy,  to 
which  not  a  single  individual  among  the 
hon.  general's  constituents  had  signed  his 
name ;  whereaa  a  counter-declaration  had 
Issued  from  the  same  place,  signed  by  one 
and  all  pf-the  hon.  general's  constituents, 
and    by    every   respectable    inhabitant. 
What  he  had  said  with  respect  to  the 
atate  of  representation   in  Scotland,  as 
settled  at  the  Union  in  l707t  was,  that  he 
thought  Scoduid  satisfactorily  represented 
in  that  House,  but  that  at  all  events  the 
representation  of  Scotland  had  been  set- 
tled by  a  Whig  ^vemment  in  1707.    He 
had  heard  no&ing  to  shake  his  opinion 
that  that  representation  was  satisfactorv. 
The  numberof  electors  had  considerably 
increased  since  that  period,  more  espe* 
cially  in  Uie  counties;  in  some  of  which, 
as  the  noble  lord  well  knew,  the    num- 
ber  was   very  aeriously    increasing    [a 
laugh.]     As  to  the  municipal  regulations 
of  Glasgow,  or  an^  other  place,  that  was 
a  question  quite  distinct  from  parliaroen* 
tary  represeaution,  and  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  it.       And  of  tbn  be  was 
persuaded  that  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow, 
or  any  other  city  or  town  in  Scotland, 
Would  much  rather  that  the   represen- 
tation should  stand  as  it  did,  than  that  the 
country  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  evils 
of  granting  *<  the  boon  '*  (  as  it  waa  called 
by  many  of  the  petitioners  to  that  House) 
of  universal  suffrage. 

Mr.  Dotig!as  msiotainedy  tliat  the  en- 
lightened part  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  which 
might  result  from  meddling  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  represenution,  thaS  they 
bad  scrioua  thoughts  of  ji^titionipg  parlia- 


ment against  any  akenlion  on  the  aabjeel. 
In  order  to  ahow  the  way  in  which  9imt^ 
turea  to  petitions  for  parliamentary  rem» 
were  freonently  procured,  the  hon.  gentky 
man  reaa  a  letter  from  the  clergyman  of 
Langholm,  with  referenoe  to  the  petition 
lately  presented  from  that  place,  in  whidi 
the  reverend  gentleman  stated  that  the 
most  shamefof^acta  were  resorted  to  oa 
the  occasion ;  mid,  among  others  that  aa 
evening  adiool  had  been  entered  by  the 
framers  of  the  petition,  and  the  ajgoatorea 
obtained  of  every  child  who  waa  able  to 
write  its  name. 

Sir  K.  Fergusion  aaid,  the!  counter  de- 
claration, as  it  was  called,  from  Kirkaldyv 
opposed  annual  parliaments  and  untvernl 
suffirage — nothing  dse.  It  most  decidedly 
prayed  for  that  which  waa  so  munfiil  a 
subject  to  the  learned  lord  and  his  adhe- 
rents-^the  most  rigid  economy  and  re- 
trenchment. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  if  the  learned 
lord  when  he  imdertook  to  state  the  aen- 
timents  of  the  people  of  Scotland  on  thia 
subject,  had  mentioned  what  the  actual 
number  of  voters  was,  it  would  have  beoi 
much  more  satisfiictory  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougham  cdiserved,  that  the  House 
must  consi&r  it  extremely  material  Uk 
know  whether  it  was  true  Uiat  the  petitiona 
from  Scotland,  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform,  did  not  speak  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  that  country.  The  learned 
lord  went  the  length  of  saying,  that 
they  were  adverse  to  that  measure — that 
they  were  not  only  not  xealous  for  ita 
ad<^on,  but  most  anxioua  that  it  ahould 
not  be  even  entertained*  Another 
hon.  gentleman  dedared  that  the  sound 
part  of  the  Scottiah  nation  were  preparing 
to  petition  against  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise.  From  whom,  he  beff- 
ged  to  ask,  would  these  petitions  proceed? 
Why,  from  thefow  who  monopolized 
that  right  againat  the  many  under  tne  pre- 
sent system  excluded  from  the  enjoyment 
of  that  privilege.  What  woidd  be  thought 
in  this  country  oTa  petition  from  the  mil* 
dera  of  burgage  tenures  against  parliamen- 
tary reform  ?  Would  it  receive  any  aerious 
consideration  i  There  was  no  very  great 
diffiBrence  between  aech  a  petition  and  one 
from  the  freeholders  of  Scotiand,  respect- 
ing the  right  of  representation.  A  man 
miffht  havedO^OOtf.per  annum  in  Scotland, 
and  yet  have  no  voCe,whilstaBen  without  an 
acre  of  landed  properly  had  the  power  of 
letembff  meamers.  liie  learned  lord  had 
observea,  that  tbealeotora  in  the  countica 
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had  incwMcd  tfcice  tbt  rtrointiott  ;.the 
fact  wai  to,  but  by  no  meaiu  in  proportion 
Co  the  population  that  had  ¥arj  noarly 
doubled. 

Lord  Binning  denied,  that  the  petitions 
nreeented  from  Scotland  in  favour  of  pir- 
tianentarv  reform,  afforded  anyfiur  cvi* 
terion  to  judge  of  the  wdl  eduoftted  port 
of  that  country.  The  real  Act  wm,  that 
thoee  reform  petiliona  were  eent  to  the 
inanuftcturing  districts  of  Scotland,  as 
they  were  in  this  country,  where  operat- 
ing on  the  minds  of  men  su&ring  wider 
temporary  distress,  they  were  at  once 
iroted  as  a  jMtnocea  for  every  evil.  The 
enlightened  part  of  the  people  were»  in 
his  opbion,  whollv  ndverse  to  any  ehange 
in  the  qrsten  of  the  tepresencatioo. 

Mr.  Cunaen  could  not  suffer  this  oppor^ 
tnniiy  to  pass  without  stating  what  be  he* 
lieved  to  be  strictly  the  ftot->4hat  in  the 
county  of  York  tbefe  were  60|000  free- 
holders, while  in  Scotland  there  were  not 
above  8,00a  He  did  not  profess  to  know 
what  the  fiselinni  of  the  great  body  of  the 
jwople  of  Scotland  might  be  on  tnu  sub- 
ject, but  it  would  be  a  most  singular  occui^ 
Teoee  if  th^  should  petitmn  the  House 
against  a  reform.  He  could  not  believe 
that  they  would  adopt  such  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  proceeding  uotU  he  actudly  aawthe 
petitiooson  thefable. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table ;  as  were  also  petitions  from  Mont- 
rose and  Brechin. 

Akmt  Estiva  VKs.]  The  House  having 
lesolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply 
to  which  the  Army  Estimates  were  lefismd, 

Lord  PmimertlWH  aaid,  that  the  TOte  be 
was  about  to  propose^  was  for  the  half 
year  ending  in  June  next.  He  thought  it 
would  be  proper  thatthe  general  discumion 
should  be  postponed  until  afker  Easter, 
when  the  report  of  the  finance  oammittee 
would  be  laid  on  their  taUe,  and  they 
woold  be  called  to  decide  on  an  establish- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  should 
pitaose  a  vote  for  the  number  and  charge 
of  tne  land  forces,  op  to  the  month  of  June, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  in  the  mu- 
tiny bill,  which  would  be  co-extensive  in 
duration  with  the  vole.  It  woold  be  a  short 
mutiny  bill,  extendinff  from  the  84th  of 
march  to  the  84th  of  Jane  next.  Another 
object  would  be  to  give  time  to  consider 
ofthemeansby  whidi  the  remaining  pert 
of  the  expense  of  the  service  was  to  be 
covered.  He  should  take  n  vote  on  those 
items  relative  to  which  no  diqpote  could 


arise;  for  histanoe,  on  the  Chelsea  and 
Kilmalnham  establishments,  and  also  on 
the  yeomanry  and  volunteer  corns,  for  the 
half-vear,  ending  the  24th  of  June.  He 
should  now  state  the  general  boMing  of 
those  estimates,  and  the  difinrenoe  ii^ 
charge,  compared  with  these  of  last  yeah 
The  dininence  in  eoupense  between  tho 
estimates  of  the  pseceah^  and  the  present 
year,  was  8,165/)00JL  The  number  of 
men  voted  last  year,  induding  ofBcera  and 
non-commimiooed  oScen^  was  1^6^000; 
the  mmber  to  be  voted  this  yesr,  140,000^ 
iodudinr  those  in  India  and  Frimce-^eing 
a  reduction  of  56,000  moo.  The  forein 
corps  lMSng*slrack  out  of  this  nsnnbert  no 

SMJM  man:  m^  reckoning  only  rank  and 
file,  a  rsdmstiaB  of  26,176  asen.  In  addi^ 
tion  to  this,  there  would  bo  withdsawm 
from  Aanoe^  in  April  nest,  in  oanaa* 
onence  of  an  •aivanacmcntwidi'the  jdiied 
powess,  4^800  ine»— ntnch^  added  tt 
86^76,  would  form  i^  grom  nediMtion  of 
S0i976  rank  and  file.  The  first  naohiliott 
which  ho  should  move  was^  ^  That  annm* 
her  of  land  forces,  not  exceeding  181,09S 
men  (including  the  'forces  stSM>ned  in 
France^ ;  and  also  15|585  tmen,  propoted 
to  be  diibanded ;  and  1,868  men  pronosed 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Indian  fatsblishi 
ment,  in  the  year  1817  {hot  csdusivo  of 
the  men  beloogfag  to  the  regiments  now 
employed  in  the  terrilorial  pomessiona  of 
the  East'India  coaopany,  or  ofdered  fireaa 
thence  to  Great  Britain),  cosamisrioned 
and  non-oommiminnod  ofeers  indnded^ 
be  maintainedbr  the  aervice  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bom 
the  S5th  dayof  December  1816,  to.the84tli 
day  of  June  1817,  both  inchnive,  being 
188  days." 

Mr.  Cdenffi  smd,  fae  was  not  then  pra» 
pared  to  enter  into  the  subject  in  do- 
tml:  but  alter  the  committee  had  made 
their  rcpoft,  the  House  •would  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  wai  intended  to  be  done  by 
government.  What  he  underrtood  was, 
that  they  were  then  only  odled  open  to 
consent  to  the  nmnbew  op  to  the  84th  of 
June. 

Mr.  Canom,  tmsting  that  the  commit- 
tee aboie  stairs  would  reconnnend  a  fiuv 
ther  reduction  of  our  enormous  military 
establishment,  would  abstain  from  any  ob- 
servations till  be  saw  the  renort.  He  was 
deddedly  of  opinion,  that  all  the  retrench- 
ments which  had  been  made  were  totally 
inadequate  to  the  situation  of  the  country. 

Lord  Coititreagh  said,  it  would  be  better 
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to  reserve  any  arguments  till  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  after  Easter. 
He  should  now  merely  state,  that  the 
26,176  rank  and  file  included  reliefs  to  fo- 
reiga  garrisons. 

Mr.  Peel^  in  answer  to  a  question  res- 
pecting the  forces  in  Ireland,  said,  that  an 
assimilation  had  taken  place  in  the  services 
of  the  two  countries,  and  a  considerable 
saving  had  been  made  in  the  Irish  regi- 
ments. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Lord 
Pialmerston^slext  moved,  Uiat  a  farther  sum 
of  237|600/.  be  granted  for  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  438,000/.  for  the  land  forces  m 
Ireland.  The  sum  for  troops  intended  to  be 
reduced  on  the  British  establishmentwould 
be  131,600/.,  and  on  the  Irish  establishment 
16,700/.  These  sums  being  agreed  to,  his 
lord^ip  tlten  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
37^500/.  should  be  voted  for  six  months,  at 
a.<^ulation  of  3/.  a  man  for  the  volunteer 
corps  in  England*  His  lordship  observed, 
there  had  never  been  any  question  as  to 
the  utility  of  this  force;  the  events  of  the 
last  six  months  had  shown  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  it  in  an  efficient  state ; 
and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  these  corps 
had  on  all  occasions  conducted  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  fully  entitled  them  to 
the  consideration  of  that  House,  and  to  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippideif  thought  he  should 
be  wanting  in  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  bear 
testimony  to  the  full  efficiency  of  these 
corps.  On  two  occasions,  very  recently, 
he  nad  as  a  magistrate  witnessed  their  ex- 
ertions. Though  scattered  over  a  district 
of  49  miles„  and  summoned  in  the  course 
of  the  ni^ht,  they  were  all  assembled  for 
duty  by  mne  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
would  beg  to  press  it  on  the  noble  lord, 
that  the  originsi  sum  of  4/.  was  fully  ne- 
cessary for  the  due  efficiency  of  that. most 
useful  force. 

Lord  Castlereagh  concurred  most  de- 
cidedly in  the  general  merits  of  that  spe* 
cies  of  force,  than  which  none  more  con- 
stitutional could  be  called  out  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power.  So  impressed  were  his  ma- 
jesty's government  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  yeomanry  force,  that  unless  under  that 
conviction  they  would  not  have  been  jus- 
tified in  proposing  to  parliament  the  low 
-estimates  now  in  contemplation.  With 
every  disposition  to  afford  the  fullest 
means  of  efficiency,  yet  in  time  of  peace 
he  must  think  the  allowance  of  3/.  per  man 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Curtoen  congratulated  the  House 
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upon  the  perfect  disposition  there  appeared 
throughout  the  country,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  government  by  the  powerful  aid 
of  this  constitutional  force. 

Mr.  Courteriay  thought  government 
might  avail  themselvesof  iheservicesof  that 
loyal  body  the  light  horse  volunteers,  most 
seasonably,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  have  it  made 
known  to  them,  to  create  a  strong  disposi* 
tion  to  muster,  under  the  present  circum« 
stances,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace. 

Mr.  Wynn  contended,  that  the  yeo* 
manry  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  maintain 
themselves.  He  wished  their  allowance  to 
be  fixed  at  4/.  per  man. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  hoped,  before  a  permanent 
vote  was  come  to  on  this  subject,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  consider  of  the  propriety 
of  making  sUch  an  arrangement  as  would 
satisfy  those  who  gave  up  their  time  for 
the  service  of  the  country.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  these  eulogiums  on  the  yeomanry,  as 
he  thought  they  would  hereafter  furnish 
him  with  unanswerable  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  further  reduction  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Baring  doubted  if  the  yeomanry 
would  be  made  more  efficient  by  increas- 
ing their  allowances.  In  Paris  tliere  were 
40,000  national  guards,  well  clothed,  and 
in  every  respect  a  most  efficient  body  of 
men,  who  did  not  cost  the  country  six- 
pence, and  whose  pride  it  was  to  receive 
no  pay. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  the  allowances  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  remuneration  for 
the  services  of  the  yeomanry.  Such  an 
imperfect  reward  could  not  degrade  them, 
and  it  was  two  much  to  expect  that  far- 
mers and  shopkeepers  should  bear  all  the 
expense  of  their  equipments  themselves* 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  House  would  recollect,  that  50,000,000 
of  francs  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
allies  to  the  British  and  Prussian  armies, 
for  their  services  at  Waterloo,  over  and 
above  their. respective  sliares  of  the  con- 
tributions exacted  from  France.  Some 
difficulties  had  interposed,  and  as  this  sum 
could  not  be  conveniently  furnished  by  the 
time  at  which  it  was  desirable  that  it  should 
be  distributed,  a  hope  had  been  held  out 
that  a  grant  in  advance  would  be  proposed 
to  parliament.  The  regularity  with  which 
the  French  government  had  made  iu  pay- 
ments was  such,  that  a  csosiderable  part 
of  the  sum  had  been  laid  by,  and  the  sum 
of  500,000/«  sterling  bad  been  already  ex« 
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pendad.    The  advance  of  1,000,0001.  was 
bowever  DeceafarVf  for  the  reasons  he  had 

SVen ;  but  he  had  the  happiness  to  say  the 
ritish  military  chest  was  so  well  fur- 
jiished,  that  no  further  provision  would  be 
required  for  the  troops  in  France  between 
this  and  the  end  of  the  year*  The  sum 
ad?anced  would  be  repaid  in  that  time  if 
there  occurred  no  failure  in  payment  of 
the  French  contributions,  which  was  not 
at  all  to  be  expected,  from  the  punctuality 
hitherto  ohserved ;  more  especially  as  the 
withdrawing  of  80,000  troops  from  the 
irmjr  of  observation,  would  so  greatly  di- 
minish the  amount  of  the  payments  France 
would  hare  to  make.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstanceSf  the  grant  he  should  propose 
must  be  considered  as  a  mere  temporary 
grant.  He  then  moved,  <*That  a  sum, 
not  exceeding  one  million,  be  granted 
to  his  majesty,  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
grant  unto  field  marshal  the  duke  of  Wel« 
lington,  and  his  majesty's  forces  and  those 
of  bis  majesty's  allies  serving  under  his 
mce's  command  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
YoOf  and  the  capture  of  Paris,  in  such 
manner  as  his  majesty  shall  direct,  the 
aum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  as- 
signed to  his  majesty  from  the  pecuniary 
indemnity  payable  by  France  under  the 
treaty  of  the  dOth  day  of  November  1815, 
bv  the  protocol  of  the  ministers  of  the 
aUied  powers  of  the  same  date." 

Mr.  Baring  took  occasion  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  an  operation  with 
which  he  had  been  connected,  and  which 
had  certainly  been  noticed  more  out  of 
that  House  than  in  if.  What  had  been 
aaid  would  have  little  effect  on  him,  as  he 
was  rather  in  the  habit  of  consulting  his 
own  understanding  to  determine  what  it 
was  his  duty  to  do,  than  of  regulating  his 
conduct  by  the  prejudices  of  others.  In 
the  present  instance  there  had  been  much 
misapprehension  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  transaction 
siUuded  to.  He  had  unquestionably  put 
himself  forward  with  other  individuals,  gen- 
tlemen of  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  Paris, 
to  advance  such  a  loan  to  the  French  go- 
vernment as  waa  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
fulfil  its  engagements.  Doing  this  he  had 
fiist  considered  what  was  his  dutv  to  his 
country.  Though,  as  a  merchant,  bis  con- 
duct was  regulated  by  views  of  general  in- 
terest, yet  In  every  thing  that  related  to 
fiittca  his  first  care  was  to  ascertain  how 
country  would  be  aftcted  by  any 
transaction  in  which  be  was  coBeerned. 
In  thw  present  oaae  be  was  sore  thtre  bad 
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been  a  Britisl^  object  in  view,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  had  been  looked  to,  he 
believed,  more  than  was  common  in  such 
pursuits.  Though  not  in  that  House,  in 
other  places,  many  attacks  had  been  made 
on  his  conduct.  These,  he  believed,  arose 
out  of  some  misapprehension,  as  the  share 
he  had  had  in  the  afiair  in  question  was 
very  inconsiderable.  This  would  easily 
be  believed  when  he  stated  the  o|ieratioD, 
so  far  as  any  one  in  this  country  was  con*' 
cemed,  to  be  completely  closed.  Sop- 
posing  that  no  Briti^h  object  had  been  in 
IMS  view,  and  considering  the  transaction 
to  have  been  wholly  of  a  commercial  cha^ 
racter,  he  would  still  contend,  that  no  in- 
jury could  be  sustained  by  this  country. 
A  noble  person  who  was  m  the  habit  of*^ 
givitig  the  public  instruction  every  three 
or  four  months  in  pamphlets  which  he  sent 
forth  la  the  world,  had  noticed  this  trans- 
action, in  doing  which  he  had  taken  somtf' 
liberties  with  his  (Mr.  Baring's)  name;  but 
the  principles  he  had  advanced  were  in 
themselves  so  absurd  that  be  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  answer  them.  The  sum  of 
his  argument  was  this,  that  no  merchant 
was  justified  in  sending  money  out  of  the 
country.  If  this  were  admitted  to  be  true, 
what,  in  many  instances,  could  the  mer- 
chant do  ?  And  what  danger  was  to  be  ap« 
prehended,  he  might  ask,  from  the  con- 
duct thus  condemned?  When  the  mer- 
chant sent  money  out  of  the  country,  it 
must  always  be  with  the  certainty,  with 
the  hope  at  least  that  it  would  return  and 
bring  more  with  it.  The  argament,  how^ 
ever,  which  had  been  used  against  him  was 
this— >that  as  mechanics  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  sending  their  tools  oat  of  the 
country,  so  the  merchant  who  carried 
on  his  business  by  means  of  money  had 
no  right  to  send  his  capital  abroad.  This 
was  really  so  ridiculous  that  he  waa 
ashamed  to  trouble  the  committee  with  any 
further  explanation  on  the  subject.  He 
would  only  say,  that  no  harm  could  result 
from  the  transaction  to  this  country. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  what  had  taken 
place,  to  promote  British  interests  had 
been  constantly  his  object. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  waa 
persuaded  no  man  could  have  acted  with 
more  candour  or  propriety  than  the  hon..> 
gentleman  who  mid  just  sat  down  had 
done,  in  the  transaction  with  the  French 
government.  Before  he  entered  into  any 
negociation  with  that  power,  he  had  can- 
did told  the  government  of  tkis  eounlrj 
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what  preposak  were  made  to  hziDf  and  had 
expressed  in  the  most  maoly  manner  his 
willingness  to  relinquish  any  share  in  the 
transaction,  if  it  could  prove  directly  or 
indirectly  injurious  to  this  country.  No 
pledge,  no  guarantei^,  no  security  of  any 
kind  was  given  him  by  government;  but 
he  was  told  that  they  saw  no  injury  what- 
ever likely  to  result  to  the  country  from 
the  loan,  but  on  the  contrary,  thought  it 
might  be  beneficial  to  Europe,  and  to  this 
country  in  particular,  by  contributing  to 
thp  staqility  of  France.  This  was  the  view 
ministers  formed  of  the  transaction ;  and 
be  repeated,  that  no  individual  could  have 
acted  with  more  candour,  more  upright- 
ness, or  more  integrity,  than  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  done. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Seditious  Meetings  B11.L.]  On  the 
motion  of  the  Solicitor-geneval,  thia  bill 
was  recommitted.  On  the  clause  being 
read,  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death 
on  such  persons  as  shall  not  disperse  after 
being  required  so  to  do, 

Air.  Gurney  rose  and  said,  he  must 
again  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
these  atrocious  clauses.  That  their  being 
found  in  the  riot  act  of  George  Ist,  waa 
no  ground  at  all  for  tntro^ucmg  them  in 
this ;  the  preamble  of  that  act  stating  it 
as  made  against  **  rebellious  riots,  and 
tumults,"  the  preamble  to  the  pretest 
bill  **  that  such  meetii^  ha^  been  used 
to  the  danger  aqd  disturbance  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.''  That,  indeedi  all  the  riot  acta 
in  which  capital  punishments  had  been 
awarded,  went  on  the  ground  of  outrage 
carried  io  a  lei^th  approximatiDg  to  re- 
bellion. The  first  of  uiem.  Sod  and  3rd 
Edward  6th,  cap.  5,  waa  enacted  after  the 
rebellions  of  York,  Devon,  and  Norfolk, 
all  commencing  in  simple  riot ;  the  latter 
of  30,000  meo,  who  beat  the  king'a  army 
under  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and 
were  with  difficulty  overcome  by  War- 
wick. That  this  act  was  repealed  Ist 
Mary,  c.  1,  of  which  aa  Mr.  Gurney  read 
from  the  preamble,  <*  fpraamuch  aa  the 
state  of  every  king  staodeth  and  consisteth 
more  assured  by  the  love  and  favour  of 
the  subject  toward  the  sovereign,  than  in 
the  dread  and  fear  of  laws  made  with 
rigorous  pains  and  extreme  puDiahiDeDti, 
^c  whereby  people  ai;e  trapped  and 
anared,  yea,  many  times  for  words  oolv 
without  fact  or  deed  done  or  perpetrated. 
— Mr.  Garney  suted,  that  the  acts  of  the 
2ad  Mary  a^d  of  Eliaabeth  agtinat  rioU» 
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after  those  which  occurr^  on  fccoQ9l  off 
the  changes  in  the  religion  of  the  cauntf  j* 
both  went  on  the  si^me  gropnd  of  acta  qS 
violence  perpetrated,  aa  was  audSciently 
proved  by  the  giving  triple  damages 
against  a  less  number  than  1^,  for  the 
property  whiph  they  might  have  deslrcHred 
or  injured. — That  these  lawa  h^d  sfepl 
from  the  acces^on  of  James  lat  to  the  lat 
George  1st,  when  the  riot  act,  of  which 
the  enactments  were  so  strangely  grafted 
into  this  bill,  was  passed  on  occasion  of 
the  great  tumults  on  the  impeachmenta  of 
Oxford  and  Ormond.— Mr.  Gurney  ex- 
pressed his  decided  conviction,  that  so 
far  firom  these  clauses,  which  wore  abhor- 
rent to  the  common  sense  and  feeling  of 
numkind,  having  any  tendency  to  secure 
tranquillity,  their  direct  operation  waa^  to 
bring  the  legislature  into  that  *'  hatred" 
with  die  people,  which  the  act  alluded  to» 
asi  arising  from  the  artifioes  of  disa^^ted 
men.  Ihat  it  was  awarding  to.  the  suspi* 
cioo  of  incipient  sedition,  the  puniih« 
ment  of  consummated  treason;  andoatheae 
grounds  he  trusted  some  gentlecnati  more 
competent  than  himself,  would  move  an 
amendment  that  ahould  substitute  aome 
other  punishment  more  commeosorate 
with  the  oiience  committed. 

The  Mtomey  General  wished  to  remind 
the  House  of  the  object  of  the  bill,  and 
more  particularly  the  clause  in  question. 
That  object  waa  to  prevent  the  loeetiog 
of  tumultuoua  assemblies,  and  to  disperse 
them  if  they  should  have  met.  The  hon. 
mntlemao  who  spoke  last,  was  afraid  that 
me  diause  waa  ov  a  nature  to  excite  6kr 
content  against  the  legialature;  bnt  there 
had  been  a  long  expeiiience  of  a  law  of  a 
similar  description,  and  that  experience 
had  demoDstraled  Uiat  no  sueh.eftct  waa 
to  be  apprehended.  The  clause  would 
operate  aa  a  preventive,  and  it  therefore 
waa  not  likely  that  the  actual  iiAiction  of 
the  puniahment  it  enacted  would  ever 
take  place.  There  had  been  no  instance 
of  any  puniahment  under  the  act  similar 
to  the  present  bill,  which  paaaad  at  e 
former  crislst  not  under  the  riot  act. 
Tlie  apprehenamn  of  pimishment  had  pre* 
vented  the  oiience :  nut  bow  could  it  be 
expected  that  seditious  aeetioga  could  bo 
diqperaed,  if,  after  an  hour'a  nofice  given 
by  a  magiatratei  it  ahouUatill  be  necea* 
sary  to  aner  tOto.pOrlance  with  the  mul* 
titude  ?  It  waa  neceasary  to  have  a  deft- 
nite  penaltgr  specified,  id  osder  that  the 
parties  might  icnow  what  would  be  the 
coni^MOilce  oC  Iheir  continnbg.  longn 
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tDgcfther ;  tad  the  severity  of  tbe  ptttiish- 
meot  wotfid  be  a  tocurity  against  tlte  vio- 
lation of  tlie  htw. 

Sir  Jamt4  Maekinicih  considered  the 
ergoment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man at  one  of  a  very  singiilar  kind.  He 
had  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  punishing 
persons  ofiending  against  the  law,  as  if 
nis  hon.  friend  who  had  opposed  the 
clause,  had  maintained  that  there  should 
be  nd  punishment.  To  agree  to  enact 
that  persons  persisiing  to  remain  together 
after  notice  to  disperse  was  given,  should 
be  an  oience,  and  yet  to  sav  that  no  pu- 
nishment should  be  inflicted  on  the  offen- 
ders, was  an  absurdity  of  which  his  hon. 
firiend  certainly  never  was  guilty.     The 

Juestion  was,  whether  the  punishment  of 
eath  was  the  proper  punishment  for  the 
offence.  The  non.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  stated,  that  there  had  been  no  instan« 
ces  of  punishment  under  thesimilar  clauses 
in  the  riot  act,  and  the  act  of  1795, 
which  he  believed  was  the  fact;  but  if  there 
had  been  no  cases  of  ponishmenty  the  in- 
ftrence  was,  that  there  had  t>een  no  oc- 
currence of  the  offence.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  unnecessary  statutes)  and  the  enact- 
ing of  penalties  too  severe  in  proportion  to 
the  oftence,  only  tended  to  weaken  and 
degrade  the  authority  of  the  law.  Tbe 
order  of  the  magistrate  to  disperse,  it 
was  supposed  might  be  disobeyed.  That 
disobedience  would  either  bring  the  par- 
ties ofiending  within  the  riot  act,  or  it 
liroQld  nor.  if  it  brought  them  within  it, 
then  this  dftuse  was  useless ;  for  what  ne- 
cessity could  there  be  for  loading  the 
statute  book  with  sanguinary  enactments  ? 
If  it  did  not  bring  the  parties  within 
the  riot  act,  then  this  bill  went  farther 
than  that  act,  by  punbhing  a  less  of- 
fbnce  with  equal  severity.  He  would  ask 
the  committee  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  enact  a  law  more  severe  than  the  most 
sanguinary  of  the  criminal  code  of  this  or 
of  any  other  country,  namely,  the  riot 
ifdt  f— a  1a#  Which  nothing  could  excuse 
Itat  Che  peculiarly-  difficult  circumstances 
^the  period  hi  which  it  was  passed.  He 
ttust  again  ask,  of  what  u^  the  clause 
dnuM  be  if  it  enacted  nothing  mete  than 
#al  Already  enacted  bythe  riot  act  ?  and 
unless  he  received  a  satisfiictory  answer, 
Mewoold  propose  to  leave  out  the  words* 
« shall  sufer  death  whhout  benefit  of 
dargy,^  in  order  to  subatitute  the  punish- 
ment ef  transportation  for  not  less  than 
ifcven  and  not  more  than  fourteen  years. 
'  Th9  MMtor  Gen^irf  saw  no  reaaon  for 


the  amendment  suggested  by  tbe  hon. 
gentleman.  Many  laws  were  enacted 
merely  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  and  it  was  therefore  very  incon- 
sistent to  contend  that  such  laws  were 
useless  because  no  punishments  had  been 
inflicted  under  them.  That  circumstance 
rather  proved  that  they  had  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  enacted.  On 
this  principle  it  might  be  said,  that  the 
riot  act  was  unnecessary ;  for  he  did  not 
recollect  one  instance  of  the  trial  of  any 
persons  for  not  dispersing  within  an  hour 
after  proclamation  under  the  riot  act  had 
been  made ;  and  yet  no  statute  had  been 
of  greater  advantage  to  the  country  than 
that  act  The  hon.  gentleman  had  observed 
that  the  clause  either  came  within  the  riot 
act,  or  did  more  than  that  act.  It  certainly 
did  do  more  than  the  riot  act  in  the  way 
of  preventing  disorder.  According  to  the 
riot  act,  persons  must  not  only  be  as- 
sembled, but  must  be  assembled  riotously 
and  tumultously.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent bill  was  to  prevent  assembling  at  all 
excefit  under  the  sanction  of  lawrol  func- 
tionaries, as  he  might  call  the  magistrates, 
who  were  to  superintend  such  meetings ; 
and  the  clause  in  question  gave  to  magis- 
trates authority  to  disperse  meetings  so 
assembled,  though  there  might  be  no  ac- 
tual riot  or  tumult.  As  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  prevent  riot,  it  must  be  regard- 
ed as  wiseiind  proper  to  put  the  offence 
contemplated  in  the  clause  on  the  same 
footing  as  resistance  to  a  proclamation 
under  the  riot  act.  The  House,  too, 
would  bear  in  mind  that  this  bill  was  not 
proposed  to  be  permanent,  like  the  riot 
act,  but  to  be  passed  to  remedy  a  tempo- 
rary evil.  The  offence  was  not  one  for 
which  any  reasonable  excuse  could  be  of- 
fered. It  was  not  one  committed  on  a 
sudden  impulse  of  passion  or  inadvertently. 
The  penalty  did  not  attach,  unless  the 
persons  assembled  should  continue  toge- 
ther one  hour  af^er  proclamation  made  by 
a  magistrate  fbr  their  dispersion.  Now, 
unless  a^embled  for  some  other  pot'pose 
than  passing  resolutions  or  agreeing  tope* 
titions,  it  was  not  probable  that  any  indi- 
viduals would  resist  the  order  to  dinerse. 
This  was  the  effect  he  anticipated,  and 
consequently  expected  that  the  punish- 
ment enacted  never  would  be  inflicted. 
He  was  far  firom  wishing  for  sanguinary 
laws,  but  he  was  convmced  that  the  effect 
of  tbe  present  act  would  be  greatlv  weak- 
eped  were  any  alteration  to  be  made  io  the 
clause  under  consideration.     Many  pet- 
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.sons,  he  was  persuaded,  would  risk  the 
fBtaying  together,  if  the  punishment  were 
only  transportation,  who  would  not  ven- 
ture to  resist  the  law  if  they  knew  that 
such  resistance  made  them  liable  to  suffer 
death. 

Mr,  Barclay  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  meant  to  assert,  that  when  procla- 
mation had  been  made  under  the  riot 
act,  it  had  always  happened  that  the  per- 
sons assembled  dispersed  in  due  time,  and 
returned  to  their  homes  ?  For  his  part,  he 
believed  the  contrary  was  very  frequently 
the  case.  There  having  been  no  punishment 
under  the  law  was  no  proof  the  offence 
bad  not  occurred.  In  his  opinion  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  had  prevented 
prosecutions.  He  trusted  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  propose  the  at- 
tention which  he  had  suggested  in  the 
shape  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JV.  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  the 
solicitor-general  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
consequences  which-  might  follow  his  ar- 
gument, nor  the  extent  to  which  it  might 
be  carried.  Humane  and  mild  in  his  dis- 
position, as  that  hon.and  learned  gentleman 
was  justly  acknowledged  to  be  by  all  who 
knew  him,  he  was  afraid  he  had  on  the 

J  present  occasion  been  unfortunately  mis- 
ed.  He  had  described  the  offence  as  de- 
Ijberately  committed.  What  crime  might 
not  be  punished  on  the  same  grounds  ? 
The  law  obviously  defeated  ilself  by  its 
owu  severity.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  infliction  of  torture  was  still  a  part  of 
the  law  of  this  country,  the  same  argument 
might  apply  to  It  in  this  case.  If  the  crime 
was  to  be  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the 

Eunishment,  why,  he  would  ask,  had  the 
on.  and  learned  gentleman  not  proposed 
that  the  punishment  of  high  treason  should 

1>e  inflicted  ^  He  begged  the  hon.  and 
earned  gentleman  would  really  consider 
the  nature  of  the  case  before  he  proposed 
^o  dreadful  a  punishment.  Men  met  to- 
gether to  debate  on  a  given  subject  and  to 
come  to  some  resolutions  on  that  subject 
•~a  justice  hearing  of  the  meeting  comes 
forward  and  orders  them  to  disperse— 
|hey  are,  it  may  be,  disposed  peaceably  to 
debate  whether  they  shall  disperse  or  not, 
and  while  they  are  occupied  in  so  doing  the 
hour  elapses— •- they  then  become  subject  to 
this  dreadful  punishment  merely  because 
they  have,  perhaps,  been  disposed  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  the  justice's  conduct  and 
haveremainedalittlelonger  together.  This 
friew  of  the  case  struck  liim  very  forcibly. 
^  pickpocket  might  be  coosidered  a  deli- 
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berate  offoDder.  His  stealing  was  certainly 
a  deliberate  act.  If,  therefore,  thede* 
liberate  manner  in  which  the  persona  r^ 
mained  together  was  to  be , considered  a 
sufficient  ground  to  justify  the  infliction  of 
death,  there  was  no  saying  how  far  that 
punishment  might  be  awarded.  Between 
|he  riot  act  and  the  one  now  before  the 
committee  there  was  no  comparison.  The 
riot  act  supposed  those  against  whom  it 
was  directed,  were  violating  the  public 
tranquillity  and  commiting  outrage.  The 
one  now  before  the  committee  subjected 
those  who  did  not  disperse  in  one  hour 
after  proclamation,  to  the  same  dreadful 
punisnment  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of 
the  most  aggravated  crimes.  It  was  a 
matter  of  no  moment,  whether  they  were 
peaceable  or  not ;  it  did  not  avail  them 
any  thing  to  have  conducted  themseivea 
in  an  orderly  manner,  for  the  punishment 
was  the  same.  Viewing,  theff,  the  sub- 
ject in  this  most  serious  light,  he  hoped 
bis  hon.  friend  would  move  the  amend* 
ment  he  had  already  suggested. 

Sir  «/.  C  Hipptdetf  said,  it  was  now  a 
century  since  the  riot  act  had  passed,  and  it 
had  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
had  recently  had  personal  experience  of 
its  utility.  In  the  course  of  last  week  he 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  read  the  riot 
act  to  an  assembly  which,  though  not  ac- 
tually riotous  and  tumultuous  at  the  time» 
had  riotous  objects  in  view.  Had  the  act 
been  less  penal,  he  was  convinced  he  should 
not  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause 
..le  dispersion  of  that  assembly.  He  waa 
perfectly  confident,  that  it  was  only  bv 
hb  stating  to  the  people  the  high  penaf- 
ties  to  which  they  would  expose  ihemt- 
selves  if  they  continued  together,  that  be 
prevailed  on  them  to  separate.  If  the  pu* 
nishment  under  the  riot  act  bad  been 
transportation,  he  certainly  should  not 
have  succeeded.  With  regard  to  Uie  dif-^ 
ference  between  the  present  measure  and 
the  riot  act,  the  important  difference  with 
regard  to  the  number  allowed  to  continue 
together  had  not  been  noticed.  Under 
the  riot  act  the  number  was  twelve,  bu( 
by  the  bill  now  under  coosideratioo  it 
was  fifty.  He  would  vote  for  the  higher 
penalty,  as  he  coosidered  it  necessary  for 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wifnn  decidedly  thought  the  act 
would  be  of  no  avail  unless  Uie  piuNsh* 
ment  of  death  wu  tlie  conset^uence  ta 
those  who  violated  it.  Not  to  disperse  af- 
ter the  proclamation  was  read,  was  an  acl 
of  the  higheet  rebeUioii«and  certab^y  eft* 
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titled  tlioie  who  were  guilty  of  it  to  the 
feverett  penalties  of  the  lair.  The  very 
drcomstance  of  DO  case  having  ever  oc- 
enrred  under  the  riot  act,  where  death  had 
been  inflicted,  showed  the  excellent  ef- 
fects that  the  dread  of  that  paoishment 
had  on  the  mind.  Convinced  that  those 
who  should  violate  this  act  were  guilty  of 
direct  and  open  rebellion,  he  did  not  by 
any  means  conceive  the  punishment  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offence,  and  should 
therefore  give  it  his  support.  Every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  present 
times  justified  its  being  the  case»  and  led 
him  to  think  it  indispensably  necessary. 
.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  agreed  with  his 
hon.  friend,  that  such  a  punuhment  could 
only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
applied  to  rebellion;  but  he  contendea 
that  the  offence  was  not  one  of  that  de- 
scription. When  the  punishment  of  death 
was  inflicted  under  the  riot  act,  it  was  for 
actual  violence  and  resistance;  but  here 
k  was  proposed  to  enact  the  same  punish- 
■lent  for  the  mere  non-compliance  with 
the  order  of  a  magistrate.  A  century 
ago,  it  had  been  thought  fit  to  punish  re- 
sistance to  a  magistrate  with  death ;  but 
he  called  upon  any  hon.  gentleman  to 
ahow  any  instance  in  which  the  law  of 
Engfand  had  made  non-compliance  with 
the  order  of  a  magistrate  an  offence  pu- 
nishable with  death.  He  now  moved,  that 
the  words  **  shall  suffer  death  as  in  case 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy," 
should  be  left  out,  and  the  words,  **  shall 
aufier  transportation  for  the  term  of  7 
years,"  inserted  in  their  stead. 

Lord  CasUereagh  ssid,  that  many  gen- 
tlemen had  appeared  disposed  to  seize 
upon  the  present  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  abstract  question  of  crimes  and  pu- 
nishments, but  into  tliat  branch  of  the 
subject  he  should  not  enter.  With  re- 
gard to  the  riot  act,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  not  on  the  statute  book  a 
law  which  had  been  more  advantageous  to 
the  country.  The  queition  was  not  whe- 
ther the  principle  of  the  riot  act  was  ap- 
plied to  the  present  bill,  but  whether  there 
was  a  necessity  for  the  measure.  There 
was  this  difierence  between  the  two  laws, 
that  the  riot  act  was  applicable  to  tumult 
which  had  commenced,  or  was  intended : 
whereas  the  present  bill  was  intended, 
not  merely  to  stop  the  incipient  but 
apprehended  riot.  An  hon.  baronet 
had  suted  to  the  House,  that  he  had  dis- 
persed persons  because  he  knew  they 
oad   asiembled   for  a   riotous  porposok 
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The  operation  of  the  riot  act  was  not, 
therefore,  merely  confined  to  actual  riot. 
He  would  contend,  that  whenever  resist- 
ance should  be  made  to  the  order  of  a 
magistrate  under  this  act,  there  would  be 
such  an  opposition  to  the  law  as  consti- 
tuted rebellion,  and  he  would  ask,  whe- 
ther it  was  more  prudent,  by  mitigat- 
ing the  penalty,  to  invite  the  people  to 
make^resistance,  or  to  arm  the  magistrates 
with  that  precautionary  authority  which 
would  enable  them  to  preserve  the  peace  i 
If  the  two'laws,  the  riot  act  and  the  pre* 
sent  bill,  were  allowed  to  go  into  concur- 
rent operation  with  different  penalties,  the 
result  of  that  operation  would  be  the 
greatest  inconsistencies.  Suppose  in  the 
same  field  one  magistrate  should  order  the 
people  to  disperse,  under  pain  of  transpor- 
tation, and  in  another  part  of  the  same 
field  the  riot  act  should  be  read,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  persons  assembled  to 
know  to  which  penalty  they  were  exposhig 
themselves.  He  coflld  conceive  nothing 
worse  than  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  thought  that  the  House 
ought  to  be  guided  by  the  principle  of  the 
riot  act.  He  was  confident  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  adopted  unleu 
it  was  determined  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  doubt  raised  as  lo  the  situatioii' 
in  wnich  persons  assembled  in  opposttidi 
to  the  act  should  stand. 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  he  was  .not  quite 
old  enough  to  remember  the  riots  of  17B0» 
but  he.  should  like  to  know  if  the  riot  act 
was  found  useful  either  then,  or  in  179S» 
when  Dr.  Priestley's  house  was  burnt 
down.  In  1780,  as  he  was  informed,  the 
riot  act  was  read  many  times  without  ef- 
fect. He  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
with  men  of  common  sense  the  apprdien- 
sion  of  the  penalty  of  transportation,  which 
they  knew  would  certainly  be  enforced, 
would  go  as  far  to  deter  them  from  dis« 
obedience  to  the  law,  as  the  threat  of  a 
higher  punishment,  which  they  might  hope 
would  not  be  inflicted  on  them.  In  the 
course  of  his  experience  he  had  alwavs 
found,  that  when  death  was  the  punish- 
ment for  slight  oftnces  the  difficulty  of 
prosecution  was  almost  insuperable. 

The  Attorney  General  condemned  the 
distinction  attempted  to  be  set  up  between 
a  mere  non-obedience  to  the  law,  and  a 
resistsnee  to  the  law.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  hon.  members  opposite  thought  the 
meetings,  on  receiving  the  command  of 
the  magistrate  to  disperse,  ought  to  dell* 
berate  whether  they  wore  to  disperse  or  nol. 
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maA  agftiim  anjakenlion  ontfaenljcol. 
In  order  lo  show  tfie  m§j  in  which  UfOt^ 
lurei  to  petition*  for  parhaneBtary  leteoa 
were  fireqoently  procured,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man read  a  letter  from  the  dergyman  of 
Langhofan,  with  reference  to  toe  petition 
ktely  preiented  from  that  pbce,  m  whiek 
the  reverend  gentleman  stated  that  the 
moft  shamefoT^acti  were  retorted  to  on 
the  occasion ;  and,  among  others  that  wm 
evening  sdiool  had  been  entered  by  the 
framers  of  the  petition,  and  the  signatnrca 
obtained  of  every  child  who  was  able  to 
write  its  name. 

Sir  K.  Fergusion  said,  the!  counter  de« 
daration,  as  it  was  calledt  from  Kiricaldyy 
opposed  annual  parliaments  and  untvwsal 
suffrsgo— nothing  dse«  It  most  decidedly 
prayed  for  that  which  was  so  munfiil  a 
subject  to  the  learned  lord  and  his  aAe* 
rents—the  most  rigid  economy  and  re» 
treoobment* 

Sir  ^.  m  RuOeymA.  that  if  the  learned 
lord  when  he  undertook  to  state  the  aen- 
timents  of  the  people  of  Scotland  on  this 
subject,  had  mentioned  what  the  actual 
number  of  voters  was,  it  would  have  bece 
much  more  satisfiictory  to  the  Hoos& 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  the  Howe 
must  consider  it  extremely  material  to 
know  whether  it  was  true  that  the  petitions 
from  Scotbmdi  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform,  did  not  speak  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  that  country.  The  learned 
lord  went  tiie  length  of  saying,  that 
they  were  adverse  to  that  measure— that 
they  were  not  only  not  zealous  for  its 
adoption,  but  most  anxious  that  it  should 
not  be  eren  entertained*  Another 
hon.  gentleman  declared  that  the  sound 
part  of  the  Scottish  nation  were  preparing 
to  petition  against  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise.  From  whom,  he  beg* 
ged  to  ask,  would  these  petitions  proceed  ? 
Why,  from  the  few  who  monopolized 
that  right  against  the  many  under  tne  pre* 
sent  system  excluded  from  the  enjoyment 
of  that  privilege.  What  would  be  thought 
in  this  country  of  a  petition  from  the  hoi* 
ders  of  burgage  tenures  against  parliamen- 
tary reform?  Would  it  receive  any  aerions 
consideration  i  There  was  no  very  greet 
diffisrence  between  such  a  petition  and  one 
from  the  freeholders  of  Scotland,  respect* 
ing  the  right  of  representation.  A  man 
might  have20/XXy. per  annum  in  Sootiand, 
and  yet  have  no  ▼ote,whilst  men  withoutan 
acre  of  landed  propertnr  had  the  power  of 
retoming  memners.  llie  learned  lord  had 
observed,  that  the  doctors  in  the  counties 


miction  that  of  the  classes  of  the  poeplo  In 
Scotland  ospable  of  ftrming  a  correct 
judgment  on  the  subject,  nine-tenths  did 
not  wish  for  anyiChange  in  the  representa- 
tion of  that  covntry  in  partiament.  In  evi- 
dence of  this  was  the  laot,  that  no  petition 
had  come  to  that  House  from  the  landed 
interest,  from  any  corporate  body,  from 
the  commtssioners  of  supply,  or  mm  anv 
meeting  of  freeholders,  praying  for  an  al- 
teration in  the  existing  system.    The  pre- 
sentation of  petitions  from  two  out  of  all 
the  corporate  bodies  of  Scotland  did  not 
diminish  the  Strang  of  his  observation. 
Nor  were  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  from  many  of  the  boroughs  of 
Scotland  in  favour  of  reform  expressive  of 
the  genuine  opinion  of  the  respectable 
psrt  of  the  mhabitants.    For  instance,  a 
petition  had  been  presented  by  the  hon. 
general  from  the  borough  of  Kirkaldy,  to 
which  not  a  single  individual  among  the 
hon.  general's  constituents  had  signed  his 
name ;  whereas  a  counter-declaration  had 
issued  from  the  same  place,  signed  by  one 
and  all  pf  the  hon.  general's  constituents, 
and    by    every   respectable    inhabitant. 
What  he  had  said  with  respect  to  the 
atate  of  representation  in  Scotland,  as 
settled  at  the  Union  in  1707,  was,  that  he 
thought  Scotland  satisfsctorily  represented 
in  that  House,  but  that  at  all  events  the 
representation  of  Scotland  had  been  set- 
tled by  a  Whiff  ^vemment  in  1707.    He 
had  heard  nothing  to  shske  his  opinion 
that  that  representation  was  satisfoctory. 
The  number  of  electors  had  considerably 
increased  since  thst  period,  more  espe* 
tiallyin  the  counties;  in  some  of  which, 
as  the  noble  lord  well  knew,  the    num- 
ber  was   very  seriously   increasing    [a 
laagb.]     As  to  the  municipal  regulations 
of  Glasgow,  or  any  other  phice,  that  was 
a  question  quite  dutinct  from  parliaraen* 
tary  representation,  and  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  it.      And  of  this  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow, 
or  any  other  city  or  town  in  Scotland, 
Irould  much  rather  that  the   represen- 
tation should  stand  as  it  did,  than  that  the 
country  should  be  exposed  to  all  tlie  evils 
of  granting  **  the  boon  ''  (  as  it  was  called 
by  many  of  the  petitioners  to  that  House) 
of  universal  suffrage. 

Mr.  Douglas  maintained,  tliat  the  en- 
lightened part  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  which 
might  result  from  meddling  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  representation,  that  they 
hM  serious  thoughts  of  petttioniog  parlia- 
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bftd  incnsfod  tkico  ite  rsrohitioo  ; .  toc 
fact  wag  so,  but  by  no  meam  in  proporlion 
to  the  popnhuion  tlmt  bad  very  nearly 
doubled. 

Lord  Bmning  deniedi  that  the  petitions 
preeented  from  Scotland  m  favour  of  par- 
iiamentary  reform,  afforded  nnyfiur  cri* 
terion  to  judge  of  the  well  educited  part 
tif  that  country.  The  real  fact  wasi  that 
ihoie  reform  petitiona  were  lent  to  the 
inanuftctnrtng  districts  of  Scotland,  as 
they  were  in  this  ooontry,  where  opmt* 
ing  on  the  minds  of  men  suftring  under 
temporary  distress,  they  were  at  once 
voted  as  a  panacea  lor  every  evil.  The 
enlighteoeo  part  of  the  people  were,  in 
his  opinion,  whollv  adverse  to  any  ohinge 
in  the  mtem  of  the  tepresentation. 

Mr.  bwmen  oould  not  sufler  this  oppor* 
tmity  to  patt  without  stating  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  strictly  the  faot-'-that  in  the 
county  of  York  there  were  60»000  free- 
holders,  while  in  Scotland  there  were  not 
above  2,000.  He  did  not  profess  to  know 
what  the  feelion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  might  be  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  would  be  a  most  singular  occurs 
ranee  if  thrr  should  petition  the  House 
against  a  reform.  He  could  not  beKeve 
that  they  would  adopt  such  an  extraor- 
dinary proceeding  until  he  actually  saw  the 
petitions  on  the  tme. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table ;  as  were  also  petitions  from  Mont- 
rose and  Brechin. 

AnicT  EsTTWATxa.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply 
to  which  the  Army  Estimates  were  referTed, 

Lord  PaimertUH  aaid,  that  the  yote  he 
was  about  to  propose,  was  for  the  half 
year  ending  in  June  next.  He  thought  it 
would  be  proper  thatthe  general  discussion 
should  be  postponed  until  after  Easter, 
when  the  report  of  the  finance  committee 
would  be  laid  on  their  table,  and  they 
would  be  called  to  decide  on  an  establidi- 
ment  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  should 
pitaose  a  vote  for  the  number  and  charge 
of  tne  land  forces,  op  to  the  month  of  June, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  in  the  mu- 
tiny bill,  which  would  be  co«extensive  in 
duration  with  the  vole.  It  would  be  a  short 
mutiny  bill,  extendinx  from  the  84th  of 
Bsareh  to  the  84th  of  June  next.  Another 
object  would  be  to  give  time  to  consider 
of  the  means  by  whidi  the  remammg  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  service  was  to  be 
covered.  He  should  take  a  vote  on  those 
iieme  relative  to  which  no  dispute  could 


arises  for  hutance,  on  the  Chelsea  and 
Kilmainham  establishments,  and  also  on 
the  yeomanry  and  volunteer  coras,  for  the 
half-year,  ending  the  24th  of  June.  He 
should  now  state  the  general  hairing  of 
those  estimates,  and  she  diibrenoe  ii^ 
charge,  conqpared  with  these  of  last  yea^* 
The  diflerence  in  expense  between  the 
estimates  of  Che  precemng  and  the  present 
year,  was  2,l6Sfi00L  The  number  of 
men  voted  last  year,  indudiog  officers  and 
non-commisfeioned  oAcen^  was  WSfiOOi 
the  nnmber  to  be  voted  this  year,  140,000^ 
includinr  thosein  India  and  Fitoce^^ebg 
a  reduction  of  56,000  men.  The  Areien 
corps  iMingstmck  out  of  this  nsmbert  ma 
reduotion,  inehidiBg  officers,  would  ha 
Sd^492  men:  atf  ^ecfconii^only  rank  and 
file, «  nsdmstiaB  of  26»176  asen.  In  addi- 
tion to  tUs,  'there  would  bo  withdnwm 
from  Aanee^  in  Apru  neoit,  m  oonaa» 
quenceofan  -anrau^ementwidi  the  sUied 
powess,  4^800  me»— wfeadi^  added  te 
06/176,  would  iinm  a  mm  reduetion  of 
SOi9f!6  rank  and  file.  The  first  naofaitieai 
which  he  shouldmove  was,  ^That  a  nmn* 
her  of  land  forces,  not  exceeding  121,095 
men  (including  the  forces  stsuoaed  in 
France^ ;  and  also  ISfSSS  fmen,  proposed 
to  be  disbanded ;  and  1,86$  men  proposed 
to  be  tnmsferred  to  the  Indian  estaUish^ 
ment,  in  the  year  1817  (but  oxolusivo  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  regiments  now 
employed  in  the  terrilerial  possessions  of 
the  East-India  company,  or  cfdered  freaa 
thence  to  Great  BrttainjL  -coouniaiioned 
and  non-oommiminned  oftoers  induded^ 
be  maintained  fiir  the  service  of  the  united 
khigdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  froas 
the  25th  day  t>f  December  1616,  to.the24tJi 
day  of  June  1817,  both  inchnive,  being 
182  days." 

Mr.  Calcntft  said,  he  was  not  then  pr^ 
pared  to  enter  into  the  subject  in  do- 
tail:  but  after  the  committee  had  made 
their  report,  the  Uousewould  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  was  intended  to  be  done  by 
govemmenu  What  be  understood  was, 
that  they  wave  then  only  called  upon  to 
consent  to  the  numbers  up  to  the  24th  of 
June. 

Mr.  Cxnoen,  trasting  that  the  commit^ 
tee  abo^e  stairs  would  recommend  a  fiu> 
ther  reduction  of  our  enormous  military 
establishment,  would  abstain  from  any  ob- 
servations till  he  saw  the  renort.  He  was 
decidedly  of  opinioni  that  all  the  retrench- 
ments which  had  been  made  were  totally 
inadequate  to  the  situation  of  the  country. 

Lord  Casiiereagh  said,  it  would  be  better 
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moot  agtioal  any  altenHioD  on  the  ■A>jgc|. 
lo  order  to  ihoir  tho  way  in  which  aij^Mr- 
ttires  to  petitiona  for  parbainentary  reran* 
were  frequently  procured,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man read  a  letter  from  the  clergyman  of 
LanghohUf  with  reference  to  the  petition 
lately  preiented  from  that  phce,  in  which 
the  rereiend  sentleman  stated  that  the 
moft  •hamefof  acta  were  reaorted  to  cm 
the  occasion ;  and»  among  others  that  an 
evening  school  had  been  entered  by  the 
framers  of  the  petition,  and  the  signatorea 
obtained  of  emy  child  who  was  able  to 
write  its  name. 

Sir  Hm  Ferguaon  aaid,  the!  counter  de« 
daration,  as  it  was  calledf  from  Kirkaldy» 
opposed  annual  parliaments  and  untrersat 
suffirago— nothing  sJse.  It  most  decidedly 
prayed  for  that  which  was  so  iNunfiil  m 
subject  to  the  learned  lord  and  bu  adhe* 
rents— the  roost  rigid  economy  and  re* 
trenobment. 

Sir  Jf.  fr.l2N%said,thatiftiieleanied 
lord  when  he  undertook  to  state  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  of  ScoUand  on  thia 
subject,  had  mentioned  what  the  actual 
number  of  voters  was,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  satiafiustory  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  the  Home 
must  consider  it  extremely  material  to 
know  whether  it  was  true  that  the  petitiona 
from  Scotland,  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform,  did  not  speak  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  that  country.  The  learned 
lord  went  the  length  of  saying,  that 
they  were  adverse  to  that  measure — tbst 
they  were  not  only  not  zealous  for  its 
adoption,  but  most  anxious  that  it  should 
not  be  even  entertained*  Another 
hon.  gentieman  dedared  that  the  sound 
part  of  the  Scottish  nation  were  preparing 
to  petition  against  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise.  From  whom,  he  bes- 
ged  to  ask,  would  these  petitions  proceed  ? 
Why,  from  the  few  who  monopolized 
that  right  againat  the  many  under  the  pre- 
sent system  excluded  from  the  enjoyment 
of  that  privilege.  What  would  be  thought 
in  this  country  of  a  petition  from  the  hol- 
ders of  burgage  tenures  against  parliamen- 
tary refiMrm?  Would  it  receive  any  serious 
consideration  i  There  was  no  very  great 
diffisrence  between  snch  a  petition  and  one 
from  the  freeholders  ol  Scotland,  respect* 
iog  the  right  of  representation.  A  man 
miffht  have20/XXtf.per  annum  ia  Sootknd, 
and  yet  have  no  vote,whllstmenwithoutan 
acre  of  landed  proper^  bad  the  power  of 
retornmg  members.  The  learned  lord  had 
observedi  that  the  electors  in  the  counties 


vidion  that  of  the  classes  of  the  peapbln 
Scotland  oapable  of  forauiig  a  correet 
judgment  on  the  subject,  nine-tentiia  did 
not  wish  for  aiiy|Cliange  in  the  representa- 
tion of  that  country  m  parliament.  In  evi- 
dence of  this  was  the  fimt,  that  no  petition 
had  come  to  that  House  from  the  landed 
interest^  from  any  ooiporate  body,  from 
the  commissioners  of  supply,  or  fifom  anv 
meeting  of  freeholders,  praying  for  an  al- 
teration in  the  existing  system.  The  pre- 
sentation of  petitions  from  two  out  of  aU 
the  corporate  bodies  ofScotiand  did  not 
diminisn  the  strong  of  his  observation. 
Nor  were  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  from  manv  of  the  boroughs  of 
Scotland  in  favour  of  reform  expressive  of 
tiie  genuine  opinion  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  For  instance,  a 
petition  had  been  presented  by  the  hon. 
general  from  the  borough  ofKirkaldy,  to 
which  not  a  single  individual  among  the 
hon.  general's  constituents  had  signed  his 
name ;  whereas  a  counter-declaration  had 
issued  from  the  same  place*  signed  by  one 
and  all  pfthe  hon.  general's  constituents, 
and  by  every  respectable  inhabitant. 
What  he  had  said  with  respect  to  the 
atate  of  representation  in  Scotland,  as 
settled  at  the  Union  in  1707,  was,  that  he 
thought  Scotiand  satisfactorily  represented 
in  that  House,  bnt  that  at  all  events  the 
representation  of  Scotiand  had  been  set- 
tled by  a  Whig  ^vernment  in  1707.  He 
had  heard  noUimg  to  shake  his  opinion 
that  that  representation  was  satisfactorv. 
The  number  of  electors  had  considerably 
increased  since  that  period,  more  espe* 
rtally  in  tiie  counties ;  in  some  of  which, 
as  the  noble  lord  well  knew,  the  num* 
ber  was  very  seriously  increasing  [a 
laugh.]  As  to  the  municipal  regulations 
of  Glasgow,  or  any  other  place,  that  was 
a  question  quite  dutinct  from  parliaroen* 
taiy  representation,  and  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  it.  And  of  this  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow, 
or  any  other  city  or  town  in  Scotland, 
would  much  rather  that  the  represen- 
tation should  stand  as  it  did,  than  that  the 
country  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  evils 
of  granting  **  the  boon  ''  (  as  it  was  caUed 
by  many  of  the  petitioners  to  that  House) 
of  universal  suffrage. 

Mr.  Doitgfoi  maintained,  tiiat  the  en- 
lightened part  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  6o  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  which 
might  result  from  meddling  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  representation,  that  they 
had  serious  thoughts  of  [^titioning  parlia* 
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bsd  iii0r6M0Q  iMic6  t w  rarohitioii ; .  Ik 
factual  aOt  but  by  no  means  Id  proportioD 
to  Ihe  popnlaiioii  that  had  fery  nearly 
doubled. 

Lord  Binning  denied,  that  the  petitions 
prsaented  from  Scotland  in  favour  of  pir* 
lianientary  reform,  afforded  any  ftir  cri* 
teriontojudgeofthe  well  educated  part 
0f  that  country.  The  teal  fact  was,  that 
those  leform  petitions  were  sent  to  the 
manu&cturing  districts  of  Sootland,  as 
they  were  in  this  country,  where  opmt« 
ing  on  the  minds  of  men  sufiering  under 
temporary  distress,  they  were  at  once 
iroted  as  BjMmaeea  Idr  every  evil.  The 
enl%hieoed  part  of  the  people  were,  in 
liis  opinion,  whoUv  adfeiae  to  any  ehimge 
In  the  qrstem  of  the  tiepresentation* 

Mr.  tunaen  oould  notsuier  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  stadDg  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  strictly  the  fa^--that  in  the 
county  of  York  there  were  60^000  free- 
holders, while  in  Scotland  there  were  net 
above  8,000.  He  did  not  piofess  to  know 
what  the  feelings  of  the  mat  body  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  mignt  be  on  tub  sub- 
ject, but  it  would  be  a  most  singular  occur- 
leoee  if  they  should  petitbn  the  House 
against  a  reform.  He  oould  not  believe 
tniit  diey  would  adopt  sudi  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  proceeding  until  he  actually  eawthe 
petitions  on  tbetidile* 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table ;  as  were  also  petitions  from  Mont- 
rose and  Brechin. 

Army  EsTnrATBS.]  The  House  having 
Tesdved  itwif  into  a  committee  of  supply 
towhich  the  Army  Esdmates were  refinTea, 

Lord  PmimerU&H  eaid,  that  the  yote  he 
was  about  to  propose,  was  for  the  half 
year  ending  In  June  next.  He  thought  it 
would  be  proper  thatthe  geneial  discumion 
should  be  postponed  until  after  Easter, 
when  the  report  of  the  finance  committee 
would  be  laid  on  their  table,  and  they 
would  be  called  to  decide  on  an  establish- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  should 
pitaose  a  vote  for  the  number  and  charge 
of  tne  hwd  forces,  op  to  the  month  of  June, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  in  the  mu- 
tiny bill,  which  would  be  co«extensive  in 
duration  with  the  vole.  It  would  be  a  short 
mutiny  bill,  extendlnff  from  the  84th  of 
narch  to  the  84th  of  Jane  next.  Another 
object  would  be  to  give  time  to  consider 
of  the  means  by  nMoh  the  remainmg  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  service  was  to  be 
ocvered.  He  should  take  a  vole  on  those 
items  rebtive  to  which  no  dispute  could 


arises  for  histanoe,  on  the  Chelsea  and 
Kymainbam  establishments,  and  also  on 
the  yeomanry  and  volunteer  corns,  for  the 
half-year,  ending  the  24th  of  June.  He 
should  now  state  the  general  bearing  of 
those  estimates,  and  ihe  diffisrenoe  ii^ 
charge,  compared  with  those  of  last  year* 
The  -diflefienoe  in  eamenoe  between  the 
estimates  of  ihe  pcecemng  and  the  present 
year,  was  8,165/XXML  The  number  of 
men  voted  last  year,  induding  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officeni  wiu  li96>000; 
the  number  to  be  voted  this  year,  140,000^ 
including  those  in  India  and  Fftance-^being 
a  reduction  of  56,000  men.  TheAreicn 
corps  fcdug  struck  out  of  this  ntimber,  -ml 
reduotio»»  iniihiiing  officers,  wonU  bo 
99,492 men:  at^  tecboningonly  lank and 
file,  n  flsdnotian  of  86,176  men.  In  addi*- 
tbn  to  tUs,  ^tfaere  would  bo  withdiawa 
from  Aanee^  'in  Apnl  nest,  in  eiwiasi 
qnenceofan  -amui^gemeBtwidithedlied 
powen,  4^600  tnen— wluefa,  added  to 
i6yl76,  wmild  form  a  jnM  leduetion  of 
90^976  rank  and  fie.  The  first  msolntiett 
which  he  should  move  was,  ^  That  a.num* 
ber  of  land  forces,  not  exceeding  181,085 
men  (including  tiie  Jbroes  stationed  in 
France^ ;  and  also  15,585  .'men,  proposed 
to  be  disbanded ;  and  1,868  men  pronosed 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Indian  fstaolishi^ 
ment,  in  the  year  1817  (but  oxolusivo  of 
the  men  belonging  to  toe  regiments  now 
employed  in  the  tenilerial  possessions  of 
the  £asc*india  conpany,  or  ordered  firena 
thence  to  Great  Bnlain),  commissioned 
and  non-oomnsissioned  ofioers  indnded^ 
be  maintained  fisr  the  service  of  the  united 
kingdom  ofGreat  Britain  and  Irdand,  firaaa 
the  S5th  day  t>f  December  1816,  to.the84tli 
day  of  June  1817,  both  inchatve,  being 
J88days." 

Mr.  Ctdentfi  said,  im  was  not  then  pn^ 
pared  to  enter  into  the  subject  in  do- 
tail:  but  after  the  committee  had  made 
their  report,  the  House  <would  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  was  intended  to  be  done  by 
government.  What  he  understood  was, 
that  they  were  then  only  called  npon  to 
consent  to  the  nmnbers  up  to  the  84th  of 
June. 

Mr.  Canom,  trasting  that  the  commit- 
tee aboi(e  stairs  would  recooamend  a  hx^ 
ther  reduction  of  our  enormous  nulitary 
establishment,  would  abstain  finom  any  ob- 
servations till  he  saw  the  reoort.  He  was 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  all  the  retrench- 
ments which  had  been  made  were  totally 
inadequate  to  the  situation  of  the  country. 

Lord  Costltreagh  said,  it  would  be  belter 
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to  reserve  any  arguments  till  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  after  Easter. 
He  should  now  merely  state,  that  the 
26*176  rank  and  file  included  reliefs  to  fo- 
reign garrisons. 

Mr.  Peel^  in  answer  to  a  question  res- 
pecting the  forces  in  Ireland,  said,  that  an 
assimilation  had  taken  place  in  the  services 
of  the  two  countries,  and  a  considerable 
saving  had  been  made  in  the  Irish  regi- 
ments. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Lord 
F&lmerston  xiext  moved,  3iat  a  farther  sum 
of  2S7|600/.  be  granted  for  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  438,000/.  for  the  land  forces  in 
Ireland.  The  sum  for  troops  intended  to  be 
reduced  on  the  British  establishmentwould 
be  181,600/.,  and  on  the  Irish  establishment 
16>700/.  These  sums  being  agreed  to,  his 
lordship  tlien  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
STfSOO^.shonid  be  voted  for  six  months,  at 
a,CBlculation  of  H.  a  man  for  the  volunteer 
corps  in  England;  His  lordship  observed, 
there  had  never  been  any  question  as  to 
the  utility  of  this  force;  the  events  of  the 
last  six  months  had  shown  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  it  in  an  efficient  state ; 
and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  these  corps 
had  on  all  occasions  conducted  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  fully  entitled  them  to 
the  consideration  of  that  House,  and  to  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hifpidey  thought  he  should 
be  wanting  in  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  bear 
testimony  to  the  full  efficiency  of  these 
corps.  On  two  occasions,  very  recenUy, 
he  nad  as  a  magistrate  witnessed  their  ex- 
ertions. Thoueh  scattered  over  a  district 
of  49  miles„  and  suminoned  in  the  course 
of  the  ni^ht,  they  were  all  assembled  for 
duty  by  mne  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
would  beg  to  press  it  on  the  noble  lord, 
that  the  origind  sum  of  4/*  was  fully  ne- 
cessafy  for  the  due  efficiency  of  that  most 
useful  force. 

Lord  Casdereagh  concurred  most  de- 
cidedly in  the  general  merits  of  that  spe* 
cies  of  force,  than  which  none  more  con- 
stitutional could  be  called  out  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power.  So  impressed  were  his  ma- 
jesty's government  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  yeomanry  force,  that  unless  under  that 
conviction  they  would  not  have  been  jus- 
tified in  proposing  to  parliament  the  low 
estimates  now  in  contemplation.  With 
every  disposition  to  afford  the  fullest 
means  of  efficiency,  yet  in  time  of  peace 
he  must  think  the  allowance  of  3/.  per  man 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Curwen  congratulated  the  House 
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upon  the  perfect  disposition  there  appeared 
throughout  the  country,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  government  by  the  powerful  aid 
of  this  constitutional  force. 

Mr.  Courtenay  thought  government 
might  avail  themselvesof  iheservicesof  that 
loyal  body  the  light  horse  volunteers,  most 
seasonably,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  have  it  made 
known  to  them,  to  create  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  muster,  under  the  present  circum« 
stances,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace. 

Mr.  Wynn  contended,  that  the  yeo« 
manry  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  maintain 
themselves.  He  wished  their  allowance  to 
be  fixed  at  4/.  per  man. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  hoped,  before  a  permanent 
vote  was  come  to  on  this  subject,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  consider  of  the  propriety 
of  making  sUch  an  arrangement  as  would 
satisfy  those  who  gave  up  their  time  for 
the  service  of  the  country.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  these  eulogiums  on  the  yeomanry,  as 
he  thought  they  would  hereafter  furnish 
him  with  unanswerable  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  further  reduction  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Baring  doubted  if  the  yeomanry 
would  be  made  more  efficient  by  increas- 
ing their  allowances.  In  Paris  there  were 
40,000  national  guards,  well  clothed,  and 
in  every  respect  a  most  efficient  body  of 
men,  who  did  not  cost  the  country  six- 
pence;  and  whose  pride  it  was  to  receive 
no  pay. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  the  allowances  could 
not  be  considercfd  as  a  remuneration  for 
the  services  of  the  yeomanry.  Such  aa 
imperfect  reward  could  not  degrade  them, 
and  it  was  two  much  to  expect  that  far- 
mers and  shopkeepers  should  bear  all  the 
expense  of  their  equipments  themselves. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chancellor  t^  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  House  would  recollect,  that  50,000,000 
of  francs  bad  been  appropriated  by  the 
allies  to  the  British  anid  Prussian  armies, 
for  their  services  at  Waterloo^  over  and 
above  their  respective  sliares  of  the  con- 
tributions exacted  from  France.  Some 
difficulties  had  interposed,  and  as  this  sum 
could  not  be  conveniently  furnished  by  the 
time  at  which  it  was  desirable  that  it  should 
be  distributed,  a  hope  had  been  held  out 
that  a  grant  in  advance  would  be  proposed 
to  parliament.  The  regularity  with  which 
the  French  government  had  made  its  pay- 
ments was  such,  that  a  csosiderable  pact 
of  the  sum  had  been  laid  by,  and  the  sum 
of  dQOflOOl.  sterling  had  been  already  ex^ 
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pended.    The  adnmoe  of  1,000,00M.  was 
Mwever  necessary,  for  the  reasons  he  had 

SVen ;  but  he  had  the  happiness  to  say  the 
ritish  military  chest  was  so  well  fur- 
xushedi  that  no  further  provision  would  be 
required  for  the  troops  in  France  between 
this  and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  sum 
ad? anced  would  be  repaid  in  that  time  if 
there  occurred  no  failure  in  payment  of 
the  French  contributions,  wbicn  was  not 
at  all  to  be  expected,  from  the  punctuality 
hitherto  obserTed ;  more  especially  as  the 
withdrawing  of  S0,000  troops  from  the 
army  of  obsenration,  would  so  greatly  di- 
minish the  amount  of  the  payments  France 
would  have  to  make.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstanceSf  the  grant  he  should  propose 
must  be  considered  as  a  mere  temporary 
grant.  He  then  moved,  <«That  a  sum, 
not  exceeding  one  million,  be  granted 
to  his  majesty,  to  enable  his  msjesty  to 
grant  unto  field  marshal  the  duke  of  WeN 
lington,  and  bis  majesty's  forces  and  those 
oi  bis  majesty's  allies  servine  under  his 
grace's  command  at  the  battle  of  Water* 
loo^  and  the  capture  of  Paris,  in  such 
manner  as  his  majesty  shall  direct,  the 
■um  of  twenty*five  millions  of  francs  aa- 
aigned  to  his  majesty  from  the  pecuniatly 
indemnity  payable  by  France  under  the 
treaty  of  the  20th  day  of  November  1815, 
by  toe  protocol  of  the  ministers  of  the 
aUied  powers  of  the  same  date." 

Mr.  Baring  took  occasion  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  an  operation  with 
which  he  had  been  connected,  and  which 
liad  certainly  been  noticed  more  out  of 
that  House  than  in  it.  What  had  been 
aaid  would  have  little  effect  on  him,  as  he 
was  rather  in  the  habit  of  consulting  his 
own  understanding  to  determine  what  it 
was  hia  duty  to  do,  than  of  regulating  his 
conduct  by  the  prejudices  of  others.  In 
the  present  instance  there  had  been  much 
misapprebension  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  transaction 
alluded  to.  He  had  unquestionably  put 
himself  forward  with  other  individuals,  gen- 
tlemen of  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  Paris, 
to  advance  sod)  a  loan  to  the  French  go- 
▼eniment  as  waa  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
ftdfil  )ta  eogageoffenta.  Doing  this  he  had 
first  considered  what  was  bis  duty  to  bis 
coimtry.  Thongh,  as  a  merchant,  h»  con- 
duct was  reffulated  by  views  of  general  in- 
terest, yet  tn  erery  thing  that  related  to 
p^tica  his  first  care  was  to  ascertain  how 
Dia  country  would  be  aActed  by  any 
transaction  in  which  be  waa  coDcerned. 
la  the  preaeot  caae  be  waa  aore  there  had 
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been  a  Britisb  object  in  view,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  had  been  looked  to,  he 
believed,  more  than  was  common  in  such 
pursuits.  Though  not  in  that  House,  in 
other  places,  many  attacks  had  been  made 
on  his  conduct.  These,  he  believed,  arose 
out  of  some  misapprehension,  as  the  share 
he  had  had  in  the  afiair  in  question  waa 
very  inconsiderable.  This  would  easily 
be  believed  when  he  stated  the  o(Yeratioo, 
so  far  as  any  one  in  this  country  was  con-' 
cerned,  to  be  completely  closed.  Sup<« 
posing  that  no  British  object  had  been  in 
his  view,  and  considering  the  transaction 
to  have  been  wholly  of  a  commercial  cha^ 
racter,  he  would  still  contend,  that  no  in- 
jury could  be  sustained  by  this  country. 
A  noble  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of^ 
givitig  the  public  instruction  every  three 
or  four  months  in  pamphlets  which  he  sent 
forth  ta  the  world,  had  noticed  this  trans- 
action, in  doing  which  he  had  taken  somcr' 
liberties  with  his  (Mr.  Baring's)  name;  but 
the  principles  he  had  advanced  were  in 
themselves  so  absurd  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  answer  them.  The  sum  of 
his  argument  was  this,  that  no  tncrchant 
was  justified  in  sending  money  out  of  the 
country.  If  this  were  admitted  to  be  true, 
what,  in  many  instances,  could  the  mer- 
chant do  ?  And  what  danger  was  to  be  ap-* 
prehended,  he  might  ask,  from  the  con- 
duct thus  condemned?  When  the  mer- 
chant sent  money  out  of  the  country,  it 
must  always  be  with  the  certainty,  with 
the  hope  at  least  that  it  would  return  and 
bring  more  with  it.  The  argument,  how^ 
ever,  which  had  been  used  against  him  was 
this— that  as  mechanics  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  sending  their  tools  oot  of  the 
country,  so  the  merchant  who  carried 
on  his  business  by  means  of  money  had 
no  right  to  send  his  capital  abroad.  This 
was  reaUy  so  ridiculous  that  he  waa 
ashamed  to  trouble  the  committee  with  any 
further  explanation  on  the  subject.  He 
would  only  say,  that  no  barm  could  result 
from  the  transaction  to  tliis  country. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  what  had  taken 
place,  to  promote  British  interests  had 
oeen  constantly  his  object* 

The  Ckancelhr  of  the  Exchequer  waa 
persimded  no  man  cotdd  have  acted  with 
more  candour  or  propriety  than  the  hon*> 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
done,  in  the  transaction  with  the  French 
government.  Before  he  entered  mto  any 
negodation  with  that  power,  he  had  can- 
didly told  the  goverameDl  of  tUa  eounsry 
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He  could  not  help  now  saying  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  a  matter  personal 
to  himself.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion 
been  called  to  order  for  naming  certain 
members  of  the  executive  government  in 
the  other  House.  He  had  been  made 
in  some  quarter  to  say,  that  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  the 
liberties  of  the  people  would  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  such  and  such  persons.  Now, 
he  had  not  made  use  of  these  words ;  and 
he  was  desirous  that  this  should  be  under- 
8t;ood  lest  an  impression  should  prevail  any  \ 
where,  that  he  acted  from  any  personal  | 
motives,  instead  of  acting  on  public  grounds. 
But  it  was  on  public  grounds  alone  that  he 
proceeded ;  and  he  protested  and  declared, 
that  if  his  noble  friends  near  him  were  to 
become  ministers,  and  were  to  act  on  the 
principles  which  appeared  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  present  ministry,  he  would 
oppose  them.  The  ministry  which  he 
wished  for  was  one  which  would  look, 
not  merely  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  but  also  to  the  privileges  of  the 
people ;  a  ministry  which,  while  it  sted- 
fastly  regarded  the  prerogative  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown  with  one  eye,  would  regard 
the  privileges  of  the  people  no  less  sted- 
fastly  with  the  other ;  and  if  the  caprice  of 
the  sovereign  should  at  any  time  call  ypon 
it  to  deviate  from  these  principles,  he 
wished  for  ministers  who  would  resign 
Iheir  places  rather  than  comply.  He  did 
npt  pppose  the  present  ministers  on  any 
personal  ground;  and  he  earnestly  and 
solemnly  intreated  the  House,  and  espe- 
cially the  bench  of  bishops,  to  recollect, 
that  if  it  was  possible  that  a  people  should 
conspire  against  their  government,  it  was 
also  possible  that  a  government  might  con- 
spire against  the  people.  There  was  one 
point  more  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  saving,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  papers  on  the  table, 
amounted  to  50,000/. :  but  the  excess  of 
salaries  lately  created  amounted  to 
1^,000/.,  or  from  that  to  170,000/.!  from 
which  their  lordships  would  perceive,  how 
small  in  comparison  the  saving  was.  He 
proposed  then,  these  four  resolu^ons ; 

1.  *<  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that  all  sinecures  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  abolished  after 
the  expiration  of  the  subsisting  interests. 

12.  "  That  all  useless  places  should  be 
abolished  or  regulated  forthwith. 

S.  **  That  for  thefuture  noplaces  should 
be  granted  by  the  Crown  in  reversion,  at 
lending  to  prolong  and  perpetu$te  useless 


offices,  and  to  render  inadequate  the  dis* 
charge  of  those  to  which  active  duties  are 
annexed, 

4.  "  That  it  is  more  especially  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  adopt  the  foregoing  re- 
solutions at  a  period  of  unusual  difficulty 
and  distress,  and  of  universal  petition  for 
economical  reform  and  retrenchment." 

The  Earl  of  -Liverpool  observed,  that 
the  noble  earl  who  had  just  sat  down  be- 
gan the  speech  which  contained  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  submitted  his 
resolutions  to  their  lordships  consideration 
with  a  general  eulogium  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  which  he  t^eemed  to  think  there 
was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment and  parliament  to  libt-l.  He  t^hould 
be  glad  to  know  whom  the  noble  earl  con- 
sidered as  the  people  of  England  >  Was 
it  those  who  were  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  the  country? 
Was  it  those  who  had  lately  assembled  at 
certain  meetings— the  meetingH  at  Spa- 
fields,  and  others  of  a  similar  description— 
whom  he  considered  as  the  people  of 
England?  In  the  noble  earPs  general 
eulogium  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  be 
was  sincerely  disposed  to  concur ;  but  he 
believed  that  no  man  who  fairly  consider- 
ed what  had  recently  been  the  state  of  the 
country,  what  the  probable  effect  of  the 
treasonable  practices  which  had  been  dis- 
closed, but  would  agree  that  precaution* 
ary  measures  were  necessary ;  not  indeed 
on  the  supposition  of  disloyalty  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
not  adopted  against  them  ;  but  for  the 
protection  of  a  loyal  people  against  those 
who  wished  to  seduce  and  demoralise 
them.  When  the  noble  earl  said  that  the 
bill  which  had  passed  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  those  now  in 
their  progress  before  parliament,  had  ex- 
cited discontent  and  dismay,  he  asserted 
what  appeared  to  him  completely  contra- 
dictory to  the  real  state  of  the  case* 
Where  were  there  any  evidences  of  discon- 
tent or  dismay  since  these  measures  had 
been  originated  ?  het  the  noble  lord,  on 
the*  contrary,  compare  the  despondency 
which  existed  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  now,  and  judge 
fairly  of  the  difference.  What  had  been 
the  effect  of  the  measures  introduced  by 
his  majesty's  government,  and  already, 
in  part,  sanctioned  by  parliament  i  It  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  removal  of  that  appre- 
hension and  despondency  which  had  pre- 
vailed ;  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  ameliorat- 
ed state  of  the  public  mind  and  public 
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credit ;  a^  was  evident  from  the  very  con- 
siderable rise  of  the  funds  which  had  taken 
place*    He  certainly  did  not  mean  to  un- 
denralue  that  consideration   which    was 
due    to  tlie  measures  which  had   been 
adopted,  or  to  insinuate  that  the  grounds 
on  which  they  were  proposed  ought  not  to 
be  jealously  canvassed ;  but  this  he  would 
niaintain,that  their  immediate  consequence 
had  been  the  restoration  of  public  credit 
and  confidence.    With  regard  to  the  only 
one  of  those  measures  which  as  yet  had 
passed  through  all  the  forms  requisite  to 
vender  it  a  law,  nobody  regretted  its  ne- 
cessity  more  than  himself,  but  it  was  ra- 
tlier  singular  that  the  noble  earl  should  re- 
gard it  as  so  peculiarly    objectionable. 
The  noble  lord  ought  not  to  deal  quite  so 
hard  with  those  who  now  supported  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  act  as 
ke  had  voted  for  it  himself  not  less  at  least 
than  6  or  7  times.    It  was  true,  the  noble 
earl  would  say,  that  when  he  so  voted,  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  were  very 
different,  and  that  the  present  circumstan- 
ces did  not  call  for  such  a  measure.    This 
however,  was  what  he  disputed ;  and  whe- 
ther the  circumstances    of    the  country 
now  required  the  passing  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  was  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  argued  4etween  him  and  the  no- 
ble earl — it  bad  been  decided  by  parlia- 
ment.   Before  he  proceeded  to  make  any 
remark  on  the  objects  of  the  resolutions 
themselves,  he  must  observe,  that  it  was 
possible  for  resolutions  to  be  so  drawn  as 
to  contain  nothing  objectionable  on  the 
face  of  them,  and  yet  to  be  such  as  it 
would  be  very  improper  for  that  House  to 
adopt.    A  subject  might  be  stated  which 
would  be  a  ^ery  fit  one  for  inquiry,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances :  and  which  would  be 
unfit  in  others.    It  certainly  would  be 
neither  regular  nor  proper  in  their  lord- 
ships to  go  into  an  inquiry  on  the  subject 
of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  with  a  knowledge  that  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  same  subject  was  in  progress 
in  another  place.    It  was  also  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  this  was  a  branch  of  legislation 
not  so  appropriate  for  their  lordships  deli- 
beration ;  and  that  if  the  noble  earl's  re- 
solutions were  adopted,  it  was  not  easy  to 
see  how  any  practical  measure  could  be 
founded  upon  them;     The  first  resolution 
which  the  noble  earl  proposed  to  move  was 
for  the  abolition  of  smecures.     Now,  the 
question  he  would  wish  to  ask  on  that  re- 
solution was,  what  the  noble  earl  meant  by 
A  sinecure?    He  would  contend,  that  no 


noble  lord  could  give  a  distinct  answer  to 
the  question.      He  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed,  how  any  definite  meaning  could 
be  attached  to  the  word  sinecure.    Tha 
noble  l;arl  would  find  the  term  sinecure^ 
office  in  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced 
into  parliament ;    but  neither  in  that  bill^ 
nor  in  the  long  list  of  officers  pointed  out 
as  fit  objects  of  regulation,  by  a  report 
of  the  other  House,  could  any  one  be 
found  to  which  the  term  sinecure  would 
with  propriety  attach.     To  certain  offices 
in  the  exchequer  this  term  had  often  been 
applied ;    but  were  they  really  sinecures  ? 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  offices  of  high 
importance  and  great  pecuniary  trust.    It 
might  be  proper  to  regulate    them.:  it 
might  or  it  might  not  be  proper  to  find 
other  means  for  rewarding  merit  than  the 
existence  of  these  offices  presented.    This 
was  a  question  he  did  not  at  present  mean 
to  argue;  but  what  he  contended  for,  and 
would  maintain,  was  this — that  if  the  noble 
lord  regarded  any  one  oT  these  offices  as  a 
sinecure,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
he  was  most  completely  mistaken.     They 
were  all   offices  of  trust  demanding  not 
merely  a  responsibility  of  character,  out  H 
pecuniary  responsibility,  and  security,  was 
given  to  the  public  by  the  individuals  who 
held  them.      Whether  the  employment  of 
them  in  rewarding  public    services  was 
wise  or  not,  was,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
an  entirely  different  consideration.      In 
fact,  the  term  sinecure,  applied  to  any  of- 
fice of  the  state,  was  a  perfect  nickname. 
The  noble  earl  called  to  abolish  something 
of  which  the  House  knew  nothing,  and 
the  existence  of  which  he  could  not  point 
out.    Where  were  those  sinecures  the  no- 
ble earl  would  abolish  ?    And  how  many 
were  thereof  them  ?  He  should  be  glad  to 
hear  any  noble  lord  answer  those  questions. 
Here  he  begged  it  might  be  understood 
that  he  was  not  giving  any  opinion  against 
legislating  on  the  subject  of  the  offices  in 
question ;  that  was  a  matter  on  which  par- 
liament was  competent  to  determine ;  but 
of  this  he  was  certain,  that  to  ascertain 
what  offices  might  with  propriety  be  abo- 
lished, and  what  others  might  be  changed, 
reduced,  or  otherwise  regulated,  required 
very  mature  deliberation ;  and  more  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  business  than  he 
believed  the  noble  earl  could  pretend  to 
possess.    What  the  decision  of  their  lord- 
ships might  be,  when  the  subject  should 
be  fairly  under  their  consideration,  would 
depend  upon  a  view  of  the  eiGscts  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  rewarding  merit,  with  the 
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probable  conseqaences  of  that  fijrstem 
vliich  it  might  be  proposed  to  substitute. 
He  would  not  pretend  to  anticipate  that 
tiecision :  nor  did  he  now  object  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  but  should  re- 
serve his  opinion  until  it  came  before  their 
lordships  in  a  proper  shape.  With  respect 
t»  the  noble  earFs  proposition,  respecting 
an  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
in  parliament,  it  was  so  monstrou^y  ab- 
surd he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  that  subject.  The  contrary  .was  no- 
toriously the  fact ;  but  he  shoul(i  be  ready 
to  state  his  opinion  on  that  question,  also,  if 
it  should  be  at  anytime  brought  in  a  prac- 
tical form  under  their  lordships  considera- 
tion. That  there  was  a  call,  an  imperious 
one,  on  the  government  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  public  expenditure,  he 
would  not  deny.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  for  economy  it  was  the  present, 
when  the  public  dbtress  was,  from  various 
causes  so  great.  .Whether  ministers  had  or 
had  not  done  their  duty  in  the  measures  of 
economy  they  had  adopted,  there  would 
be  other  opportunities  of  considering ;  and 
he  should  not  now  detain  their  lordships 
by  discussing  that  point.  He  would,  how- 
ever, just  obsetve,  that  the  reductions 
made  in  a  great  branch  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure exceeded  what  had  been  ex- 
pected by  the  best  informed  advocates  of 
the  system  of  economy  in  another  place. 
The  peace  establishment  was  estimated, 
by  a  periBon  well  qualified  to  judge,  and 
not  disposed  to  take  the  most  favourable 
view  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  at 
700,(XM.  more  than  the  sum  at  which  it 
had  been  fixed.  This  he  thought  might 
be  considered  as  at  least  a  strong  pre* 
■uroption  of  the  disposition  of  his  majesty's 
government  to  adopt  every  practical  mea- 
Bure  of  economy.  As  to  colonial  offices, 
all  ef  that  class  which  it  was  possible  to 
do  without  had  already  been  abolished : 
but  the  increase  of  our  foreign  settle- 
ments, and  the  extent  of  their  relations, 
required  a  department  for  the  manage- 
ment of  colonial  afiairs.  No  ofticcs,  how- 
ever, in  the  colonies  themselves,  were  in 
future  to  be  given  to,  or  held  by  any  per- 
sons who  did  not  reside  in  the  colonics ; 
which  would  at  once  render  them  all  effi- 
cient offices.  He  was  confident  that  it 
was  impossible  for  public  business  to  be 
carried  on  without  three  secretaries  of 
state.  Under  the  present,  or  any  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  the  country,  it  was 
evident  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
public  business,  that  the  business  of  the 


office  of  the  third  secretary  of  state,  to  be 
properly  executed-^and  it  never  had  been 
better  executed  than  now— was  as  much 
as  physical  and  moral  strength  was  capar 
ble  of  performing.  Among  those  who 
might  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to  in^ 
quire  what  business  was  really  done  at  tliis 
ofiice,  he  was  confident  there  would  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Upon  the  whole,  seeing  no  practical  good 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  the  noble  earl,  which  on  the 
contrary  appeared  to  him  only  calculated, 
if  they  should  be  carried,  to  embarrass 
the  discussion  of  questions  subsequently 
to  come  before  parliament,  he  should  move 
the  previous  question  on  them. 

Lord  St.  John  said,  it  had  been  often 
observed,  that  persons  entertaining  dif- 
ferent political  questions  saw  things  in  very 
different  lights ;  and  that  observation  was 
never  more  applicable  than  to  the  different 
accounts  given  by  his  noble  friend  and 
the  noble  earl  opposite  ( Liverpool )  of  the 
opinion  now  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  measures  lately  resorted  to^  and  the  irn* 
pression  which  those  measures  had  made 
on  the  public  mind.  Many  circumstances 
were  calculated  to  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  public  funds,  but  he  never 
should  have  expected  to  be  told  that  the 
suspension  of  the  British  constitution  was 
calculated  to  produce  a  favourable  effect 
on  the  funds.  He  should  much  rather 
have  been  disposed  to  attribute  any  rise  in 
the  funds  to  an  understanding  that  consi- 
derable  reductions  were  about  to  be  made 
in  the  public  expenditure.  The  noble 
earl  had  also  described  the  measure  to 
which  he  attributed  this  beneficial  effi?ct 
as  a  precautionary  one.  Now  this  seemed 
quite  a  new  way  of  viewing  it.  If  he  had 
at  all  understood  the  way  in  which  the 
measure  was  proposed  by  ministers,  it  waa 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  preventing,  but  of 
putting  down  sedition.  A  great  deal  had 
also  been  said  by  the  noble  earl  about  the 
difiiculty  of  defining  what  a  sinecure  office 
was.  The  noble  earl  had  misconceived 
what  his  noble  friend  said.  An  office 
might  be  not  a  sinecure,  and  yet  the  per- 
son who  held  it  a  sinecurist,  if  the  business 
was  done  by  deputy.  Though  the  office 
might  be  an  efficient  one,  and  required 
security  to  be  given  by  the  individual  who 
held  it,  yet  if  the  business  was  done  by 
deputy,  the  individual  holding  the  office 
was  purely  a  sinecurist.  The  noble  earl 
opposite  had  said  there  was  an  objection 
tfi  limine  to  entertainbg  questioaa  of  this 
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nature.  Notbiog  was,  in  hig  opinioDi 
more  desirable  than  that  the  petitions  of 
the  people,  at  a  conjuncture  like  the  pre- 
aent,  should  have  every  possible  weight 
with  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  re- 
collected all  the  discussions  during  the 
American  war,  when  the  complaints  on 
the  subject  of  retrenchment  were  as  loud 
aa  at  present.  He  recollected  that  the 
House  of  Commons  were  oflen  caHed  to 
the  cottsidef  aticm  of  questions  of  economy 
when  petitions  for  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, and  complaining  of  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  Crown,  were  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
would  be  holding  their  dignities  too  high 
were  they  to  say  they  would  not  pay  at- 
tention to  such  petitions.  That  their  lord- 
ships were  also  competent  to  originate 
measures  for  abridging  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  surely  could  not  be  questi- 
oned. The  act  of  succession,  by  which 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  so  essentially  secured,  did  not  ori- 
ginate in  that  House,  but  with  their  lord- 
ships. Yet  that  was  a  subject  respecting 
which  the  other  House  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  as  jealous,  as  respecting 
questions  of  expenditure.  But  according 
to  the  noble  eorl,  every  tbrng  relating  to 
expenditure  was  so  peculiarly  the  province 
of  the  Commons,  that  though  the  table  of 
their  lordships  should  be  loaded  with  peti- 
tions, they  were  not  called  on  to  take  any 
notice  of  them.  The  noble  lord  (St. 
John,  went  into  an  examination  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  labours  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  offices  erected 
since  the  war,  with  a  view  to  reduction  ; 
and  maintained  that  the  reductions,  which 
amounted  to  about  50,000/.  were  compen- 
aated  for  by  superannuations  very  nearly 
to  the  same  amount.  He  contended,  that 
offices  created  during  war,  and  depending 
for  continuance  on  the  war,  were  to  be 
considered  as  temporary  offices,  and  that 
the  persons  filling  them  had  no  right  to 
consider  themselves  as  permanent  officers, 
and  entitled  to  superannuation.  He  com- 
plained also  of  the  withdrawing  from  the 
controllers  of  army  accounts  the  au- 
diting of  the  commissariat  accounts  which 
formed  part  of  their  business. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  could  not  con- 
cur in  opinion  either  with  his  noble  friend 
who  moved  the  resolutions  or  with  the 
noble  secretary  of  state.  His  noble 
friend  bad  described  the  difficulties  which 
the  country  experienced  from  the  weight 
of  taxation.    Tbe  fact  was  that  the  hmdeti 


interest  was  in  a  situation  of  distress  nevet 
before  felt  in  this  country.  The  noble 
earl  opposite  seemed  to  doubt  this  state« 
ment ;  but  if  he  inquired  into  the  state  of 
the  tenantry,  he  would  soon  be  convinced 
of  the  fact :  he  would  find  that  few  of  them 
were  able  to  pay  their  rents ;  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  did  pay,  derived 
^e  means  of  so  doing  from  their  capital^ 
and  not  from  the  produce  of  their  farms. 
Did  the  noble  lord  consider  what  must  be 
the  ruineua  effect  of  this  state  of  things  ? 
It  was  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  tenantry 
that  had  created  that  high  state  of  culti<- 
vation  for  which  this  country  was  justly 
famed ;  but  if  tbe  capital  was  exhausted, 
the  efka  would  necessarily  cease.  A 
noble  lord  bad  said,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  situation  of  the  agricultural 
classes  could  not  be  so  bad  as  it  was  de- 
scribed, as  the  repeal  of  the  property-tax 
must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  them. 
If,  however,  inquiry  were  made  among 
the  farmers,  it  would  be  found,  that  they 
would  be  content  to  suffer  the  infliction  of 
the  property-tax,  if  they  could  be  placed 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  stood  five 
years  ago.  Whatever  measures  nught 
tend  to  relieve  them,  he  was  certain  the 
abolition  of  sinecures  was  not  among  the 
number.  Nothing  -was  more  ridtculoua 
than  the  expectation  of  great  public  be- 
nefit from  that  abolition  ;  except,  perhaps, 
what  the  noble  secretary  of  state  had  as- 
serted to  be  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  What  facilities 
that  measure  might  give  to  the  noble  earl  a 
tenants,  in  enabling  them  to  pay  their 
rents,  he  did  not  know;  but  if  the  suspen- 
sion had  really  raised  the  funds,  as  the 
noble  earl  asserted,  jt  was  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  subsequent  fall  of  one  per  cent, 
had  been  owing  to  the  discovery  made  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  tbe  wool- 
sack, that  the  amendment  made  on  the 
biU  by  the  Commons  had  done  it  great 
injury,  inasmuch  as  the  benefit  of  the  mea- 
sure would  not  be  extended  to  Scotland. 
Would  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  enable  the  manufacturer  to  ob- 
tain a  price  for  his  goods  from  those  who 
had  nothing  to  give  for  them  ?  Tbe  state 
of  the  country  required  very  different  re- 
medies than  those  proposed  by  either  of 
the  noble  earls.  A  noble  friend  near  him 
had  spoken  of  the  table  being  loaded  with 
petitions:  but  if  the  public  distress  was  to 
be  in  any  way  attributed  to  the  existence 
of  the  offices  in  question,  it  would  foHow 
thrat  public  officea  were  now  more  bigbly 
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paid  than  they  had  been  in  former  times ; 
which  was  not  the  fact.     The  opposite 
parties  of  that  House  had  oflen  been  de- 
scribed as  two  factions,  only  contending 
for  the  loaves  and  fisliesot  the  British  con- 
stitution ;   but  as  each  party  in  its  turn 
had  yielded  to  the  public  prejudice  against 
these  offices,  if  the  same  system  proceeded 
there  would  soon  beneither  loaf  nor  fish  left. 
If  any  man  wished  to  make  his  fortune  a 
seat  m  parliament    was  th^  last  course 
which  he  ought  to  take.     With  regard  Co 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  was  a  report  on  their 
lordships  table  which  placed  that  question 
in  its  true  light.  •  That  report,  which  was 
made  to  parliament  in  1807,  proved  that 
the  number  of  persons  holding  offices  had 
diminished  instead  of  having   increased. 
To  avoid  entering  into  details  on  this 
question,  he  should  only  state  some  pro- 
minent facts.    Before  the    Union    with 
Scotland,  the  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  holding  places  under 
the  Crown  was  greater  than  at  later  pe- 
riods, though  the  House  of  Commons  was 
augmented  by  that  union.    In  1705,  98 
individuals  holding  offices  had  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  in  1807»  the  number 
was  only  74,  being  a  diminution  of  24.    In 
the  year  1716,  the  difference  was  still  more 
remarkable ;  there  were  then  164  placemen 
in   the  other   House ;   which,   compared 
with  1807i  gave  an  excess  of  90.    In  1718 
tlie  number  of  placemen  who  had  seats 
was  154;  which  made  the  excess  at  that 
period  80.    In  1797t  the  number  of  place- 
men was  193,  and  the  expense  of  their  sa- 
laries above  285,000/.    In  1807,  the  num- 
ber, as  he  had  said  before,  was  reduced  to 
74,  and  the  expense  to  only   193,000/., 
msiking  a  difference  of  119  in  number  and 
92,000/.  in  expense.   This  comparison  de- 
cidedly proved  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  had  greatly  decreased  in  the  House 
of  Commons:  but  he  begged  that  he  might 
not  be  supposed  to  stale  that  it  had  de- 
creased on  the  whole.   On  the  contrary,  he 
was  aware  that  it  had  infinitely  increased 
through  the  country  at  large.     This   was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  from  the  large 
civil  and  military  establishments  maintain- 
ed by  the  government,  and  from  the  influ- 
ence -  of  a  national  debt,    amounting  to 
700,000,000/. ;  the  charge  on  which  was 
37,000,000/.,  while  after  the   American 
war,  it   was  only  240>000,000/.,  with  a 
charge  of  10,000,000/.     It  was  not,  there- 
fore, the  influence  of  the  Crown   in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was    to  be 


guarded  against,  but  the  influence  out  of 
doors.  This  was  evident  from  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Crown  appealed  to  that  in* 
fluence  whenever  a  majority  of  the  Hous9 
of  Commons  was  disposed  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  administration.  The  noble 
earl  who  moved  the  resolutions  had  talk^ 
ed  of  the  great  emoluments  of  public  of«- 
fices;  but  the  view  he  had  taken  was  alto- 
gether erroneous,  and  founded  on  the 
common  public  prejudice.  There  never 
was  ft  perrod  in  our  history  when  men  in 
office  were  less  corrupt ;  and  perhaps  never 
a  time  when  the  public  was  more  corrupt* 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  secretary  of 
state  as  to  the  impossibility  of  pointing  out 
any  office  which  was  completely  a  sinecure^ 
No  roan  was  more  aware  than  he  was 
of  the  deep  necessity  for  adopting  mea- 
sures of  economy,  yet  these  measures  were 
not  to  be  adopted,  when  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  safety  of  the  state.  Nor  did 
he  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  because  an 
office  was  held  by  ft  person  who  employed 
a  deputy  to  discharge  its  dutiea,  that  that 
individual  was  a  sinecurist.  He  nndoubt- 
edly  received  a  salary  from  the  public,  but 
then  it  was  to  be  remembered  be  became 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  those 
duties.  No  man,  he  believed,  could  sup- 
pose that  system  of  government  to  be  right 
which  allotted  no  rewards  to  its  public 
servants.r  Rewards  were  indispensably  ne« 
cessary  for  meritorious  services,  and  cer- 
tainly sinecures  were  infinitely  better  than 
public  pensions.  Convinced  as  he  was*, 
that  the  giving  of  pensions  would  be  felt 
to  be  a  more  serious  evil  than  sinecures, 
he  thought  the  granting  of  these  pensions 
would  disgrace  parliament  more.  He 
looked  upon  sinecure  offices  as  a  sort  of 
lottery,  where,  though  the  rewards  were 
few,  yet  the  hope  of  the  great  prize  would 
induce  many  ft  man  to  exert  himself  to  de- 
serve it.  He  had  not  himself  been  much 
in  office;  but  though  he  had  never  been 
minister,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
this  circumstance — that  three  or  four  im- 
portunate claimants  might  be  put  off  by 
the  hope  of  a  reversionary  sinecure,  who, 
without  such  ft  mode  of  rewftrding  public 
service,  would  at  once  have  required  a 
pension.  His  noble  friend  had  truly  ob- 
served, that  the  distresses  of  the  people 
made  them  look  on  all  sides  for  relief:  he 
was  ooe  of  thosCi  however,  who  believed 
that  the  people  would  never  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  particular  subject, 
nor  have  looked  to  such  ft  source  for  relief, 
unless  the  parliament  itself  bad  set  the 
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example  of  referring  to  such  a  fund  for  a 
supply.  In  fact,  the  evil  under  which  the 
country  laboured  lay  much  deeper;  it 
waa  the  infinite  load  of  the  public  debt. 
He  had  bim^elf  published  to  the  world  his 
tentimeots  on  this  point,  though  he  had 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  listened 
to.  He  should  say  further,  that  he  did 
not  see  the  policy  or  propriety  of  minis- 
ters recommending  hi^  Royal  Higlmess  to 
renounce  part  of  his  inoome.  The  salary 
given  to  that  illustrious  personage  was  in 
consideration  of  the  high  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  it  had  been  given  to 
him  after  a  solemn  and  dispassionate  de- 
liberation in  parliament.  He  had  no  he- 
sitation to  state,  clearly  and  explicitly, 
that  he  deprecated  and  even  reprobated 
the  discussion  of  these  minor  matters,  be- 
cause he  felt  a  conviction  that  they  took 
off  the  public  attention  from  greater  ob- 
jects. He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  no 
.taxes  coald  be  too  great  for  a  nation  to 
.pay,  provided  the  objects  to  be  attained 
were  greater:  but  such  a  fact  must  be  ful- 
ly proved,  which  had  not  yet  been  done. 
As  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  funds, 
every  man  who  looked  to  the  state  of  the 
currency  must  know,  that  though  the 
.  funds  might  probably  be  yet  considerably 
higher,  yet  speculators  atone  would  de- 
rive any  benefit,  while  the  labourer  and 
the  manufacturer  would  be  entirely  with- 
out  relief.  The  funded  system  had  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  disadvantages, 
and  had  taken  as  much  as  five  millions 
from  the  pocket  of  the  landholder.  That 
was  the  wisest  distribution  of  property 
which  would  give  happiness  to  a  whoie 
people :  but  as  to  the  abolition  of  sinecures, 
ne  thought  that  the  measure  would  not 
only  do  no  good  in  itself,  but  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  would  tend  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  the  hatred  of  public  men; 
.  and  would  in  its  consequences  force  upon 
the  people  a  stronger  idea  that  such  men 
lived  only  on  the  public  property. 

The  Earl  of  DarnUy  had  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  that  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment was  much  better  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  than  it  once  was. 
If,  however,  no  other  argument  could  be 
found  for  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  accomplished  for  this  single 
reason— that  such  a  measure  compre- 
hended the  general  principle  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  reform.  When  the  times  were  so 
severely  pressing  as  the  present  were,  he 
thought  some  attention  and  respect  should 
be  paid  to  the  public  voice.    Tne  country 
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had,  he  might  say,  almost  with  one  voice, 
declared  the  system  of  rewarding  public 
services  by  sinecures  to  be  extremely  ob- 
jectionable, and  certainly  some  attention 
should  be  paid  to  that  voice.  —  He  said, 
he  was  ready  to  agree,  that  a  system 
of  pensions  must  be  substituted  for  the  pre- 
sent system ;  but  he  thought  such  a  mode 
of  remuneration  would  be  more  economi- 
cal, and  (be  begged  pardon  of  noble  lords) 
less  offensive,  than  the  present.  But,  be 
this  as  it  might,  he  thought  that  the  cir« 
eumstances  of  the  country  were  suth,  that 
it  became  the  duty  of  parliament  to  direct 
its  attention  to  some  species  of  reform, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist 
as  to  the  particular  and  specific  plan. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection 
to  withdraw  the  previous  question,  if  it 
were  agreeable  to  the  noble  lords  upon  the 
opposite  side,  and  hoped  should  such  be 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted,  that  their 
lordships  would,  by  a  direct  vote,  com* 
pletely  and  at  once  negative  the  proposition. 

Lord  Holland  thought  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state  had  great  reason  to  flatter 
himself  on  the  accession  of  strength  which 
he  had  obtained  on  this  question ;  but  the 

Crinciple  of  it  was  by  no  means  affected 
y  that  circumstance.  He  objected  to  the 
noble  carPs  withdrawing  his  motion  for  the 
previous  question.  It  was  at  the  option 
of  the  House  to  permit  that  noble  earl  to 
withdraw  it  or  not,  and  he  had  bis  reasons 
for  wishing  their  lordships  to  refuse  him 
that  permission.  The  great  questions 
which  had  deservedly  agitated  all  per- 
sons within  and  without  those  walls,  had 
formed  part  of  this  night's  discussion. 
These  were,  the  generally  discontented 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  late  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  He 
did  not  exactly  see  the  relation  between 
the  latter  and  the  question  before  their 
lordships ;  but  as  it  had  been  again  intro- 
duced, Ecce  iterum  Crisjiinusy  he  must 
in  the  strongest  terms  object  against  the 
measure  of  suspending  the  most  valuable 
part  of  our  constitution.  How  absurdly 
had  it  been  stated  by  the  noble  earl  that 
the  resorting  to  this  measure  had  already 
raised  the  funds  of  the  country!  Why 
then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  his  own 
sake,  for  he  seemed  then  to  be  sadly  at 
a  loss  for  any  one  argument  for  the 
measure,  had  he  not  mentioned  to  their 
lordships  when  the  suspension  was  first 
proposed  that  it  would  materially  raise 
the  stocks  i  This  rise  of  the  stocks  must 
be  considered  by  the  whole  nation  as 
(3Q) 
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weU  as  himself,  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
alarm,  and  even  terror  and  dismay ;  for  if 
the  suspension  of  this  act  for  three  months^ 
before  it  bad  been  consummated  an  entire 
•week,  by  receiving  the  royal  assen  t,  had  pro* 
duced  such  an  effect,  what  might  not  be 
the  sanguine  expectations  raised  in  the 
breasts  of  the  noble  earl  and  his  col- 
leagues, should  they  be  enabled,  by  the 
fatal  complaisance  of  parliament  to  abro- 
gate the  Habeas  Corpus  act  altogether  ? 
If  by  this  temporary  measure  the  three 
per  cents,  had  thus  rapidly  risen  to  70, 
might  not  the  permanent  measure  raise 
them  above  par  ?  Could  any  person  who 
loved  sound  argument,  or  loved  his  coun- 
tr3%  listen  to  such  assertions  without  alarm 
tod  apprehensiou  ?— -Upon  the  subject  of 
tiiat  report  so  generally  and  justly  repro- 
bated,  it  must- be  confessed  therein  the 
minister,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  li- 
belled the  people  of  England  collectively 
had  certainly  chastised  them  collectively 
for  the  sake  of  the  disaffected ;  and  then 
because  he  had  h'belled  only  the  few,  he 
proceeded  to  punish,  chastise,  and  oppress 
all  the  people  of  this  country.  When  on 
a  former  occasion  a  suspension  of  this  act 
had  taken  place,  it  was  justified  in  some 
measure  by  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
engaged  in  a  war  with  a  powerful,  intel- 
ligent, and  energetic  government,  seeking 
to  revolutionize  and  overthrow  alt  esta- 
blished systems  of  government ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion^  the  only  reason  ad- 
duced for  these  arbitrary  measures,  was  the 
alleged  perversion  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  lower  classes^  What ! 
was  not  this  libelh'ng  the  government  of 
the  country,  as  inefficient  to  resist  these 
puny  efforts,  and  libelling  the  people  of 
England,  by  confounding  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  patient  and  resigned  under  its  suf- 
ferings and  privations,  in  the  crime,  and 
also  in  the  punishment  of  those  objec- 
tionable few  ?  It  was  not  true,  however, 
that  the  measure  was  of  such  prodigious 
importance,  and  the  argument  of  the  noble 
earl  was  good  for  nothmg,  unless  he  could 
go  on  to  show,  that  the  measure  besides 
raising  the  funds,  would  give  employment 
to  the  idle,  and  food  to  the  hungry.  With 
Tespect  to  the  immediate  question  before 
their  lordships,  although  he  was  satisfied 
of  the  propriety  of  concurring  with  the 
other  Hotise  of  Parliament  in  declaring 
the  expediency  of  the  abolition  of  sine- 
cdres  and  useless  places,  yet  he  never  had 
heard  any  man  in  either  Hooae  of  Parlia- 
ment contend  that  this  wai  a  measure  of 


such  material  consequence  as  omM  af* 
feet'  the  reduction  of  our  expenditui^ 
within  the  compass  of  our  rev<siue.  Yet 
it  was  necessary  to  oppose  some  mound  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Crown.  The  noblle 
lord  whom  he  was  happy  to  call  his  fHen4 
had  expressed  his  regret  at  differing  front 
those  with  whom  he  generally  acted.  Hb 
always  heard  the  speeches  of  his  ndUb 
friend  witb  pleastn^e,  when  he  considered 
the  luminous*and  eloquent  manner  in  wbieh 
they  were  delivered.  He  did  not,  howefBf^ 
agree  with  his  noble  friend  respecting  the 
increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  be- 
ing confined  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  If' 
the  Crown  actually  had  so  much  infkieiiee 
out  of  the  House,  that  influence  was  oC 
necessity  exercised  in  the  House  for  the 
most  obvious  reasons^  Nor  did  he  coo* 
ceive  the  debt  of  the  country  to  be  the 
principal  evil,  because  be  thought  the  un- 
constitutional standing  army,  the  unne- 
cessary, extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  &c.  were  equally  bad.  Hb 
did  not  concur  in  the  comparison  mad^ 
between  the  period  of  Queen  Ann's  reign 
and  the  present,  respecting  the  inftuenoe 
of  the  Crown,  because  it  should  be  re^ 
membered  two  unions  had  taken  ^netr 
since  that,  and  besides  the  colonial  depart- 
ment had  increased  to  such  an  extent  bm^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  earl  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  to  require  the  fer« 
vices  of  a  third  secretary  of  state.  And 
here  when  speakingof  the  secretary  of  state, 
he  could  not  help  noticing  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  earl.  He  had  said  the  business  of 
the  state  could  not  be  conducted  without 
this  secretary.  Surely  the  duties  of  that 
office  could  not  be  so  highly  important  Or 
laborious,  when  it  was  recollected  that 
lord  Melville  had  been  both  president  of 
the  board  of  control  and  secretary  at  war 
(as  the  office  was  then  caHed)  at  one  time. 
[  Here  some  noble  lord  said,  that  lord  Mel* 
ville  had  held  all  the  secretaryships  of 
state  at  one  time].  This  was  indeea  new 
to  him ;  he  had  no  idea  that  lord  Melville 
had  been  such  a  pluralist.  Thus  then  be 
held  all  these  offices,  and  it  n»de  the  ar- 
gument the  stronger,  controllership,  se- 
cretary for  the  war  and  home  department, 
as  well  as  colonial.  [The  earl  of  Liver- 
pool—"No,  not  colonial."]  Well,  be  It 
so,  in  all  conscience  he  had  enough  for  the 
drift  of  his  argument:  and  perhaps  the 
noble  earl  might  think  enough  ror  fab 
(lord  Melville's)  capacity,  for  either  oc- 
cupation or  emolument  He  knew  enou|^ 
of  public  business  to  say  that  the  buBiii€ii> 
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of  cbeie  three  fecrauries.of  state  would  be 
better  tcaosacted  by  twopersoDS  than  by  a 
multiplicity  of  officers,  lliis  opinion  might 
he  corroborated  by  persons  of  the  highest 
authority.     In  fact,  before  the  American 
war»  there  bad  been  three,  bu.  parliament 
then  inquired  into  the  evil,  and  reduced 
them  to  two.     With  respect  to  the  puisne 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  had  heard  with 
aarprise  that  it  had  heen  asserted,  that  the 
best  lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  not  to  be 
found    amongst    those  most    conversant 
vith  nautical  affairs,  who  had  been  design 
nated  sea  monsters.    Such  language  was 
neither  wise  nor  respectful  to  the  country. 
In  the  civil  department  of  the  admiralty 
he  was  soriy  to  find  that  a  distinct  stand 
liad  been  made  against  economy*    And 
though  ministers  had  taken  great  credit  to 
themselves  for  some  general  reductions,  he 
begged  to  know  why  the  retrenchments 
bad  not  been  made  last  year.    The  noble 
«arl  might  think  these  concessions  boons ; 
but  in  fact  they  were  extorted  only  bv 
the  petitions  of  the  people.*by  such  peti- 
iioDB  as  he  trusted  still  to  see  the  table 
crowded  with,  one  noble  lord  bad  denied 
the  existence  of  sinecures:  with  all  his 
well  known  acutenesSt  he  could,  not  it 
teemed  clearly  comprehend  the  meaning 
-of  a  sinecure.    Such  had  actually  been  the 
<confession  of  the  noble  earl.    Now  if  he 
wanted  an  explanation  of  its  nature,  per* 
haps  he  might  bring  his  mind  to  under- 
atand  the  abstruse  signification  of  that 
complex  definition  of  a  sinecure,  vis.  a 
patent  place,  executed  by  deputy.    If  such 
places  were  not  sinecures,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wer^i  but  if  the  word  was  mat- 
ter of  objection,  let  it  be  altered ;  and  the 
fohstance  of  the  present  motion  would  still 
atand.    And  as  to  the  reason  assigned  for 
not  entering  upon  the  question,  that  in- 
quiries were  now  pending  in  another  place 
U  was  precisely  the  reason  why  this  pro- 
ceeding should  be  adopted.    A  noUe  earl 
bad  objected  to  this  as  an  abstract  and 
speculative  proposition;   but  '* abstract** 
^nd  *< speculative'*  were  nick«names  too 
eften  applied.    He  must  here  allude  to 
an    assertion    in   a   speech    made    the 
other  night,  that  the  French  revolution 
began  by  the  abolition  of  sinecures.    Was 
it  so  f  Who,  then,  was  the  great  author  of  a 
aimilar    revolutionarjr    measure   in   this 
country  i  At  whose  instiaation  were  sin^ 
cures  first  abolished  ?  Was  it  not  by  the 
great  champion  of  anti-revolutionary  prin- 
ciples I  To  what  extent  would  such  an  ar- 
fOQent  lee4  w  {  If  the  abolition  of  sine* 


cures  was  a  xevolutionary  measure,  thei^ 
Mr.  Burke  was  the  great  revolutionist :  if 
it  was  Jacobinical^  Mr.  Burke  was  himself 
the  arch-jacobin.    If  the  Spencean  doc- 
trines should  prevail,  and  every  proprietor  s 
land  be  divided  into  squares  for  the  public 
good,  Mr.  Burke  alone  was  answerable; 
nay^  if  their  lordships  should  all  have  their 
throats  cut,  all  the  dire  mischief  was  to  be 
attributed  to  Mr.  Burke's  bill.    Such  was 
the  absurd  consequence  to  be  deduced 
from  the  argument  of  a  noble  lord — that 
the  very  proposal  of  abolisliing  sinecures 
was  in  itself  revolutionary.    The  noble 
earl  had  talked  of  certain  salaries  (offices 
would  have  been  a  proper  term)  as  neces- 
sary to  maintain  thesplendour  of  the  Crown. 
He  was  liimself  as  anxioua  as  any  man 
to  support  the  due  splendour  of  the  regal 
dlfinty ;  but  he  thought  that  too  much 
micht  be  expended  about  it  as  w511  as  too 
little.    When  Mr.  Burke  spared  the  great 
offices  of  the  household,  his  professed  ob- 
ject was  to  keep  about  the  throne' persons 
of  refined  education,  of  exemplary  characr 
ter,  and  of  high  rank;  persons,  in  shorty 
whose  situations  were  such  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  attach   themselves  to  the 
Crown  for  the  sake  of  the  salary.    On  this 
point  he  would  not  be  so  personal  as  to 
point  oiit  what  individual  otnces  might  be 
abolished ;  but  he  thought  the  subject  ex« 
tremely  fitting  for  paruaroentary  inquiry. 
The  noble  earl  had  said,  that  peosiouf 
would  be  as  expensive  a  mode  of  remu- 
neration as  sinecures;  but  tlie  question 
was  not  one  of  sinecures  versus  pensions, 
or  of  pensions  verstu  sinecures ;  but  of* 
pensions  versiu  sinecures  plus  pensions,  for 
we  had  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  it 
was  the  desire  of  ministry  to  keep  both. 
He  had  never  seen  that  the  existence  of 
sinecures  tended  in  the  smallest  dwee  to 
diminish  the  number  of  pensions.    When- 
ever any  public  service  was  performed,  or 
any  great  man  was  to  be  rewarded,  a  pen- 
sion was  immediately  demanded  for  him  as 
much  as  if  no  such  thing  as  a  sinecure  was 
in  existence.    He  did  not  mean  to  cast 
any  personal  reflectioni,  but  two  instances 
occurred  to  him  too  striking  to  be  omitted. 
The  first  was  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt, 
a  man  whom,  though  he  differed  widely 
from  him  in  politics,  he  was  ready  to  praise 
for  his  noble  disinterestedness  and  disre- 
gard of  money  ?  When  he  died,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  parliament,  and  ail  his 
debts  were  paid  by  the  public.    On  Mr. 
Perceval's  death,  a  similar  application  was 
made,  and  pensions  were  given  to  his  chil* 
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dren^    So  in  all  cases,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  a  message  came 
down  immediately  to  parliament,  and  a 
pension  was  recommended  to  reward  each 
fresh  instance  of  merit  in  a  public  servant* 
It  was  not  fair,  therefore,  to  call  it  a  ques- 
tion whether  pensions  or  sinecures  should 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best  mode  of  public 
reward ;  for  the  real  matter  in  dispute  was 
whether    both     modes    of  remuneration 
should  exist  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the 
same  purposes.    For  his   own   part,    he 
thougnt  smecures  the  most  unjust  species 
of  compensation ;   but,  if  not  unjust,  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  the  most  invidious ; 
and  that  was  no  slight  objection.    To  call 
it  by  the  gentlest  name,  he  would  say  it 
was  inconvenient,  because  it  was  peculiarly 
liable   to   unconstitutional  influence.    In 
this  point  of  view,  there  was  much  more 
room  for  abuse  in  the  distribution  of  sin- 
ecures, than  of  pensions.    In  every  case  of 
pension,    whatever    influence    might    be 
exerted  was  manifest  and  declared.    All 
was  open.    A  regular  request  was  made  to 
parliament ;  the  service  of  the  person  to 
QQ  rewarded  was  publicly  announced,  and 
was  discussed  and  weighed,  and  calculated 
before  the  pension  was  bestowed.    But  it 
was  not  so  with  sinecure.    Sinecures  had 
been  aptly  compared  to  great  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  political  reward ;  because  very 
often  they  fell  by  mere  accident  to  persons 
of  neither  merit  nor  service,  whilst  veteran 
servants  of  their  country,  merely  from  ill 
luck,  after  40  or  50  years  labour,  had  no 
opportunity  of  obtaining  one  of  those 
prizes.     Nothing    could  more    strongly 
elucidate  their  impropriety.    He   might 
apply  to  pensions  and  sinecures  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  which  had  lately  been 
quoted  for  another  purpose ;  with  respect 
to  their  different  natures  and  effects,  he 
would  call  the  pension,  <*the  arrow  that 
fliethby  day,'*  and  the  sinecure  "the  pes- 
tilence that  walketh  in  darkness.'*    It  was, 
indeed,  the  chief  and  prevailing  objection 
against  sinecures,  that  their  influence  was 
secret  and  silent.    It  was  this  that  made 
them  so  offensive  to  the  cotmtry :  it  was 
this  which  would  ever  continue  to  make 
them  offensive,  though  the  degree  of  injury 
which  they  produced  might  be  infinitely 
less  than  it  was  pretended  to  be.    This, 
therefore,  was  alone  a  ground  (he  would, 
if  their  lordships  pleas^,  allow  it  was  the 
chief  ground)  why  they  should  be  abo- 
lished.   It  was  no  doubt  true,  that  the 
Crown  had  an  interest  in  remunerating  its 
^rvants  by  this  mode ;  but  it  was  at  least 


equally  dear,  that  public  opinion  was  de« 
cidedly  against  it.    The  nation  at  large 
considered  sinecures  as  odious  burthens ; 
and  ministers  were  bound,  not  merely  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  to 
obey  it.    The  noble  earl  had  talked  of  de- 
lusion, and  of  false  persuasion;  that  had 
been  super- induced  on  this  subject ;  but 
the  best  way  of  removing  it,  was  to  abo- 
lish sinecures ;  and  as  they  were  the  cause, 
the  effect  would  cease  with  them.     The 
plan  hitherto  adopted,  if  indeed  it  deserved 
the  name  of  apian,  was  most  injurious  to 
the  purposes  of  ministers  themselves :  they 
refused  to  abolish  at  once  in  an  open  and 
manly  way ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  clipped 
and  trimmed  one  office  and  then  another, 
without  giving  satisfaction  to  their  own 
or  to  any  other  party.    The  sinecurists  in 
the  colonies  it  had  been  said,  had  been 
compelled  to  perform  their  duties  them- 
selves personally  by  a  late  act.    In  fact 
there  had  existed  no  necessity  for  this  act. 
The  act  passed  under  lord  Lansdown's  ad^ 
ministration,   had  it  been  put   in  force, 
would  forty  years  ago  have  compelled  their 
attention  to  their  duties  in  person ;  and  it 
was  shameful  on  the  part  of  government 
to  alldw  that  act  to  remain  a  dead  letter 
upon  the  statute  book,  when  the  national 
complaints  so  loudly  called  for  its  enforce- 
ment.   The  noble  earl  had  spoken  of  the 
danger  of  concession;  but  that  danger 
was  incalculable,  when  compliance  was  ex- 
tracted and  extorted  by  the  compulsion  of 
national  sentiment.    His  majesty's  govern- 
ment might  delay  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
but  the  time  would  come  when  they  must 
grant  what  the    nation   recjuired;   they 
might  patch  and  paint  for  a  time,  but  "  to 
this  complexion  they  must  come  at  last  f* 
and  it  was  not  only  far  better  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  public  tranquillity,  that 
they  should  comply  at  once  with  a  good 
grace,  instead  of  being  forced  to  yield  what 
m  itself  was  most  just  and  reasonable. 

The  previous  question  being  put,  the 
House  divided :  Content^,  5 ;  Not  Con- 
tents, 45 ;  Majority  against  Earl  Grosve- 
Dor's  Resolutions,  40. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  March  11. 
Petitions    relating    to  Reform, 
&C.]     Sir  W.  Geary  presented  a  petition 
from  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  praying  for  Reform. 

Sir  £.  KnatchbuU  said,  tluit  the  petition 
was  presented  as  that  of  the  county  of 
Kent|  and  as  expressive  of  the  aentiiiieDti 
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df  the  county.  He  'Mieved  that  it  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of 
tfie  meeting  at  which  it  was  YOted,  but  he 
denied  that  it  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
the  cotmty,  or  could  be  received  as  the 
petition  of  the  county.  The  high  sheriff 
had  signed  it  in  the  name  of  the  meeting ; 
but  he  could  only  sign  for  himself — ne 
could  not  sign  for  others ;  and  this  peti* 
tion,  therefore,  could  not  be  received,  ex* 
cept  as  the  petition  of  the  individual  whose 
signature  it  bore. 

The  Speaker  said,  there  were  only  two 
modes  in  which  petitions  could  be  viewed 
as  coming  before  the  H«use.  They  roust 
either  come  from  individuals,  assemblies 
of  individuals,  or  corporate  bodies.  If 
they  came  from  corporate  bodies,  and 
were  signed  in  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  sealed  with  its  seal,  they  were 
considered  as  the  prayer  of  die  corpora- 
tion. If  they  came  from  individuals,  or 
meetings  of  individuals,  they  were  to  be 
considered  only  as  the  petitions  of  the 
persons  whose  eignatures  they  bore.  They 
could  not,  when  signed  by  one  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  be  considered  as  the 
pr^er  of  the  whole. 

sir  fV,  Geary  said,  that  the  mariner  in 
which  the  petition  was  signed,  arose  from 
a  misconception  that  it  would  be  taken  as 
the  petition  of  the  county  if  signed  by  the 
sheriff  in  county  court :  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  most  numerously  signed. 

Mr.  Calcraft  was  sensible,  after  what 
had  been  said,  that  the  forms  of  the  House 
precluded  the  petition  from  being  received 
as  any  thing  ^se  than  the  petition  of  the 
high  sheriff  who  signed  it ;  but  he  hoped 
that,  as  it  was  substantially  the  petition  of 
the  meeting,  though  signed  in  their  names, 
k  would  have  all  the  weight  which  such 
an  oriein  could  give  it.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  allowed  that  it  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  meeting.  That  meeting  was 
most  respectable— it  was  numerousTy  at- 
tended---it  was  called  with  due  notice— 
the  requisition  was  most  respectably  signed. 
In  conse<]uenceof  the  address  to  be  voted 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  business  of  the  day,  the  hon.  baronet 
bad  it  in  his  power  to  have  assembled  a 
greater  number  of  his  friends  to  oppose 
the  petition.  The  hon.  baronet  might 
have  exerted  all  his  influence.  He  was 
wdl  supported  in  his  opposition  by  a 
yotng  man,  who  displayed  great  abilities 
on  the  occasion,  and  he  might  have  had 
the  assistance  of  some  demagogues. 

Sir  E.  KnatcMua  said,  that  he  bad  not 


opposed  the  petition.  He  neither  attended 
when  it  was  discussed,  nor  offered  it  anj 
bppositionwhatever.  The  chair  had  rightly 
decided,  that  the  petition  could  only  be 
received  as  the  petition  of  the  high  sheriC 
Though  the  high  sheriff  had  signed  it» 
however,  as  he  conceived  at  the  time  his 
official  duty  demanded,  he  (sir  £.  K.)  was 
conviBced  that  he  neither  concurred  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  petition,  nor  would 
have  signed  it  in  his  own  name. 

Mr.  Calcrafl  said,  that  had  it  not  been 
thought  su^ient  that  the  high  sheriff 
should  sign  the  petition  in  the  name  of 
the  meeting,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  numerous  and  re- 
spectable signatures.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  wished  even  to  take  away  from  the 
petition  the  advantage  of  its  one  signa- 
ture, by  saying  that  the  high  sheriff  had 
signed  It  contrary  to  his  own  sentiments. 
He  did  not  know  intimately  the  sentiments 
of  the  sheriff;  but  he  never  heard  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  petition,  and 
could  attest  that  he  seemed  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  sign  it  in  the  name  of  the  meeting. 

Sir  fV.  Geary  was  of  opinion  that  the 
petition  spoke  the  sense  of  the  county ;  for 
tt  was  known  that  the  meetins  had  been 
convened  after  a  sufficient  notice,  and  that 
the  petition  had  been  agreed  to  by  a  great 
majority.  He  could  not,  therefore,  ima« 
gine  that  the  opinion  of  the  county  could 
be  collected  in  a  fairer  way.  A  case  simi- 
lar to  the  present  had  occurred  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session.  A  petition  had 
been  presented  from  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, signed  by  the  sheriff,  and  afterwards 
another  signed  by  a  number  of  the  free- 
holders. He  was  glad  this  conversation 
had  taken  place,  that  the  rule  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  petitions  might  be  known. 

The  Speaker  UAd^  that  the  House  would 
not  only  see  the  importance  of  the  rule 
that  had  been  laid  down,  but  the  import- 
ance of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  it.  Pe- 
titions could  only  be  received  as  the  pe- 
titions of  those  whose  names  they  bore. 
When  there  was  only  one  signature,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  House  remained 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  meeting  from  which  the  application 
was  said  to  proceed. 

Sir  C.  monek  said,  that  the  object  of 
sir  £.  Knatchbull  was  evidently  to  do  as 
much  injury  as  possible  to  the  petition* 
That  hon.  liaronethad,  however,  said  that 
tlie  sheriff,  in  his  private  capacity,  was 
hostile  to  the  sentiments  of  tne  petiUon : 
if  this  were  true,  it  was  clear  that  the 
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flfieriflr  would  not  hove  put  hk  name  to  such 
a  petition^  but  from  a  persuasion  that  it 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  gounty  nieetiag. 
.  Mr.  LusUngtan  said,  the  petition  un« 
doubtedly  spoke  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
at  Maidstone,  but  from  what  he  knew  of 
l^nt,  it  did  not  speak  the  sense  of  the 
county  at  large. 

Mr.  Ponsonhy  said,  that  nobody  ^ould 
expect  that  those  who  visited  the  treasury, 
and  were  the  friends  of  the  hoQ.  secretary 
to  the  treasury,  would  sign  petitions  for 
retrenchment  and  reform.  This  meeting 
was  said  not  to  combioe  the  respectability, 
or  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  county, 
when  it  voted  the  petition  now  before  the 
House.  He  would  ask,  did  this  meeting 
do  nothing  else  that  expressed  the  senti- 
Qients  of  the  county  >  Were  the  other  acts 
of  the  meeting  not  the  acts  of  the  county  i 
Did  the  address  to  the  Prince  Regent  not 
contain  the  sentiments  of  the  county? 
Did  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  marquess  of 
Camden  not  express  their  sentiments? 
Were  not  these  two  acts  done  by  the  same 
meeting  with  whom  this  petition  origin* 
ated,  and  at  the  same  time  ?  How,  then, 
could  they  be  aaid  to  express  the  feelings 
^d  sentiments  of  the  county,  while  this 
petition  did  not  I 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Motion  Respectimo  Fees  in  Courts 
o?  Justice.]  f  Sir  John  Nevaport^  on  ris- 
ing to  make  hit  motion  respecting  the 
fees  in  courts  of  justice,  said,  that  it  was 
now  three  years  since  he  h^  first  sub* 
vitted  to  the  House  the  necessity  of  that 
species  of  inquiry  into  coarts  of  justice, 
which  was  warranted  by  the  practice  of 
parliament  in  its  earliest  and  best  times, 
and  which  was  peculiarly  necessary  to  pro* 
Sect  the  public  against  the  increase  of 
fees,  and  to  secure  the  due  admiaistra* 
tion  of  justice.  On  that  occasion  he  had 
jiot  been  supported  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. Three  cabinet  ministers  present 
at  that  time  divided  against  him.  His 
motion  was,  however,  sanctioned  by  the 
House  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  He  had 
been  accused  at  that  time  by  one  of  the 
ministers  as  having  not  made  t>ut  aQy 
ground  for  his  motion;  by  another  as  a 
wisionary  and  a  dreamer,  for  no  abuser, 
be  was  told,  did  exbL  The  vote  of  the 
House  far  commissions  to  inquire  into 
this  subject  was  on  June  90, 1814,  and  it 
jwas  not  till  the  9th  of  Febiuary  following 
that  either  of  the  commissions  was  ap- 
P9intad«    Tbo  H<mis«  had  oot  b^n  ftiriy 
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dealt  with  in  this  delay,  and  stUl  less  in 
the  appointment  of  the  commissionersy 
for,  out  of  five  of  the  commissioners,  two 
were  masters  in  chancery,  though  the 
abuses  alleged  to  exist  were  in  their  de- 
partment ;  for  an  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Stephen)  now  no  longer  in 
the  House,  though  he  objected  to  the 
motion  then  proposed,  said,  that  if  abusea 
were  alleged  to  exist  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, he  would  give  his  vote  for  the  mea- 
sure, and  that  allegation  having  after- 
wards been  made,  he  actually  gave  his 
vote  in  favour  of  the  motion,  which  hap** 
pened  to  decide  its  success.  The  reports 
of  the  commissioners  which  were  before 
the  House,  showed  that  he  (sir J.N.) 
was  not  a  visionary.  By  the  report  of  the 
commission  on  the  English  chancery, 
defective  as  it  was,  abuses  of  considerable 
magnitude  had  been  discovered.  He  had 
al^o  the  testimony  of  the  lord  chancellor 
himself,  who,  in  April  1815,  about  nine 
months  after  his  motion  for  commissions, 
recognized  that  erroneous  practices  exist- 
ed in  the  bankrupt  department,  and  con- 
siderably curtailed  the  fees  there  taken. 
This  error,  it  was  to  be  observed,  was 
not  discovered  till  after  his  motion,  and 
so  far  the  public  had  been  gainers  by  it« 
In  support  of  liis  opinion  he  referred  to 
the  report  of  the  18th  of  April  1732*  at 
which  period  an  inquiry  into  the  subject 
had  been  instituted  by  parliament.  It  was 
his  intention  to  submit  to  the  House  two 
propositions,  involving  the  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  inquiry  ought  at  pre* 
sent  to  be  regulated,  and  then  referring 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners  to  a 
committee  above  stairs  for  their  opinion, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  reports  into  e&ct»  lie 
must  observe,  that  there  were  many  omis- 
sions in  the  reports  on  the  table.  Among 
others  there  was  no  stat^ent  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  fees  any  where.  With- 
out this,  no  judgment  could  be  formed 
whether  or  not  the  fees  were  upon  the 
whole  disproportioned  to  the  service  per- 
formed or  inadequate  to  the  just  reward 
of  that  service.  When  on  a  former  oc- 
casion this  subject  was  taken  into  consi* 
deration  by  the  House,  the  hon.  member 
for  Norwich  complained  of  the  abuse  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  courts  of  jus* 
tice  m  taking  fees  to  expedite  judgmeal. 
It  was  distinctly  denied  by  another  hon* 
member  that  any  such  practice  ever  e«ist« 
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ed.    An  hon.  and  learned  (Hand  of  hii, 
howerer,  eaprcMcd  his  astooisbmant  at 
UiU  denial,  asserted  tbat  the  practice  was 
common,  and  represented  the  violation  to 
which  it  led  of  that  equality  in  the  dispen* 
aation  of  justice  to  which  all  men  were 
entitled.    In  the  report  on  the  table,  all 
detailed  account  or  these  expedition  fees 
was  omitted.    They  were  stated  indeed 
to  exist,  but  the  statement  was  made  in 
such  a  manner,  with  such  a  salvo  for  the 
practice,  and  with  such  doubts  as  to  the 
expedien<^  of  abolishing  them,  as  to  ren- 
der the  whole  subject  stiU  more  worthy 
the  attenUve  consideration  of  parlisment. 
[The  right  hon.  baronet  here  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  report  to  the  above  eflbct.] 
It  wonid  seem  that  the  old  maxim,  thst  jus- 
tice was  not  to  be  sold,  was  no  longer  to 
be  acted  on.    The  augmentation  of  the 
duties  on  stamps  had  nearly  closed  the 
avenues  of  justice  against  the  poor,  and 
if  the  very  ministers  of  justice  were  to  be 
allowed  to  make  these  demands  on  suitors, 
the  eflbct  must  be  utterly  to  debar  firom 
legal  redress  all  persons  who  were  unable 
to  disburse  large  sums  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  rights.    It  bad  always  been  the 
pride  of  this  country,   that   within  her 
courts  of  justice  there  was  no  respect  of 
persons;  but  if  the  poor  were  prevented 
from  entering,  the  evil  was  just  as  great 
to  them  as  if  the  utmost  partiwty  prevailed 
in  the  inside.    If  he  bad  been  correctly 
informed,  he  had  not,  when  lie  formerly 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject,  had  in  contemplation  a  tenth  part 
of  the  grievances  which  actually  existed. 
With  respect  to  the  commissions  on  the 
subject,  however  onerousi  it  was  satisfac- 
torv  to  think  that  the  public  had  derived, 
and  were  likely  to  derive  great  advantage 
from  their  investij^ations ;  and  he  feh  the 
highest  Ratification  in  having  been  the 
hiunble  mstrument  of  bringing  under  the 
view  of  parliament  transactions,   which 
poisoned  the  source  of  justice  and  utterly 
prevented  the  poor  man  from  obtaining  it. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  with 
roovingthefoUowiogResolutions:  l.<«That 
fees  payable  on  law  proceedings  are  to  be 
considered  as  direct  taxes  levied  on  the 
suitor  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  offices 
to  which  they  are  incident,  and  should  be 
fixed  in    their   rate,   moderate  in  their 
amount,  and  duly  proportionate  to  the 
aervice  perforsiea,  ana,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible,  carried  over  to  a  common  rand 
tbr  the  general  suppoit  of  the  whole  esta- 
blishnent  of  tfaow  ofices.  2.  Xhatthe  im- 
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nense  increase  of  taxation  on  law  pro- 
ceedings, which  has  resulted  during  later 
yeafs,  from  the  increased  necessities  of 
the  state,  imposes  forcibly  on  the  legisla- 
lure  an  augmented  duty  of  guarding  the 
bodjf  of  the  people,  who  may  become  suit- 
ors m  couru  of  law  or  equity,  against  the 
payment  of  any  rate  of  fee  which  shall 
exceed  a  fair  compensation  for  the  ser- 
vice performed  or  preclude  the  easy  at* 
taimnent  of  justice  equally  by  rich  and 
poor.    S.  That  the  several  reports   pre- 
sented fV*om  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  royal  commbsions,  in  consequence  Of 
an  address  of  this  House,  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members, 
who  shall  be  directed  to  report  their  opin- 
ion as  to  the  matters  therein  contained, 
and  the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect 
any  regulations  which  the  said  committee 
may  deem  advisable  respecting  the  officers 
of  the  said  courts  of  justice ;  and  that  the 
said  committee  shall  have  power  to  repoft 
thereon  from  time  time  as  they  may  deem 
expedient." 
The  first  resolution  being  pot, 
Lord  duikret^hf  wbile  he  admitted 
that  the  right  Iron,  baronet  had  brouefit 
this' important  subject  under  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament  ver^  fklrly,  dearly, 
and  temperately,  complained  that  he  bad 
not  Mly  stated  the  grounds  on  which  his 
motion  with  respect  to  it  had,  on  a  former' 
occasion,  been  opposed.  If  he  recollected 
rightly,  the  reason  why  h»  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  formerly  opposed  the  right  hon. 
baronet's  motion  was,  that  no  grounds  had 
been  laid  for  an  inouiry  into  the  English 
court  of  chancery,  although  they  admitted 
that  ample  grounds  had  been  laid  for  an 
inquiry  mto  the  Irish  court  of  chancery, 
to  which  latter  inquiry  they  stated,  that 
they  had  no  objection.    Almough  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  thatsudi 
inquiries  as  those  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted on  the  right  hon.  baronet's  sugges- 
tion,  frequently  brought  out  information 
that  might  prove  useful,  yet  it  certainly 
was  the  reverse  of  economy  to  institute 
such  inouiries  for  the  mere  purpose  of  fish- 
ing, in  tne  expectation  that  some  informa- 
tion or  other  might  possibly  be  the  result 
of  their  Isbours.     They  were  attended 
with  considerable  expense  to  the  public* 
The  inquiry  already  (be  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  an  equivaleot  benefit  might  not  be 
derived  ftom  k)  had  cost  a  considerable 
sum*    Ft'uposlliQn^  thersforei  of  that  na- 
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.ture,  ought  not  lighlly  to  be  entertained 
by  the  House,  or  without  distinct  grounds 
for  expecting  that  the  result  would  be  at- 
tended with  considerable  national  benefit. 
Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  how- 
ever, parliament  had  thought  proper  to  ex- 
tend the  inquiry  to  the  court  of  chancery 
in  England,  and  that  inquiry  was  still  in 
progress.  But  hitherto  the  investigation 
.  of  this  subject  by  the  several  commissions 
was  very  incomplete.  Only  two  reports 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  respecting  the 
law  offices  in  Ireland,  one  respecting  those 
offices  in  Scotland,  and  one  respecting 
.them  in  England,  forming,  upon  the  whole, 
ajresult  very  short  of  the  intention  of  the 
address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject.  In 
his  opinion,  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
[  that  House  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  this  very  technical  and  difficult  and 
complicated  question,  until  it  should  be 
ascertained,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  government,  or  of  the  distinguished  in- 
dividuals at  the  head  of  the  respective 
courts,  to  apply  such  remedy  to  the  evils 
pointed  out  in  the  reports  as  might  be  cal- 
culated to  remove  them.  This  could  not 
be  suddenly  accomplished.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor had  immediately,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  report,  put  an  end  to  all  those 
.  feetf  personal  to  himself,  on  which  there 
could  be  the  slightest  doubt  or  question, 
at  well  as  to  those  of  a  similar  description 
paid  to  all  officers  of  liis  court  holding  their 
aituations  during  pleasure;  and  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  waa  now  engaged  with 
the  master  of  the  rolls  in  investigating  the 
more  elaborate  parts  of  the  subject  to 
which  the  report  of  the  commissioners  re- 
ferred. Little  conversant  as  the  house  ne- 
cessarily was  with  such  questions,  he  was 
anxious  that  they  should  not  commit  their 
character^n  undertaking  the  examination 
of  them,  until  they  saw  the  whole  scope 
of  the  inquiry  by  the  commissioners,  as 
affecting  not  only  the  courts  of  chancery, 
but  all  the  other  courts;  for  each  court 
had  principles  of  regulation,  to  which  no 
general  rule  could  by  possibility  be  made 
applicable.  With  respect  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  subject,  that  of  the  consti- 
tution of  judicial  offices,  it  was  a  question 
.  which  was  certainly  open  to  discussion. 
It  could,  however,  never  be  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  right  hon.  baronet  to 
leave  the  chief  judges  on  the  existing  sa- 
laries, aflter  striking  off  from  them  all  the 
other  means  of  fair  emolument  which  they 
had  hitherto  possessed  [Sir  J.  Newport 

^  observed  acrois  the  tablei  that  he  had  said 
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nothing  on  the  subject.]  To  inquiry  into 
the  other  part  of  the  subject,  on  which  he 
had  already  dwelt,  his  objections  were^ 
however,  by  much  the  most  strong.  H^e 
had  read  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
on  the  table,  and  was  persuaded  that  it  re- 
quired great  professional  knowledge  tho- 
roughly to  understand  them*  For  himself 
he  owned  that  there  were  parts  of  them 
of  which  he  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  had  it  noi 
been  that  two  of  those  commissionere  were 
masters  in  chancery  (gentlemen,  be  an^ 
derstood,  although  he  had  not  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  them,  of  great  learning 
and  ability)  the  report  must  necessarily 
have  been  most  insufficient.  With  re- 
spect to  the  practice  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet  of  paying  fees  for  tiie 
expedition  of  judgment,  he  had  no  objeo* 
tion  whatever  to  its  being  put  down,  if 
that  could  be  done.  The  subject  waa 
distinctly  noticed  in  the  report,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  fees  recommended.  The 
noble  lord  urged  the  right  hon.  baronet  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  on  which,  if  that  was 
not  done,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to* 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Webber  did  not  perceive  any  ne- 
cessity for  the  appointment  of  a  new  com- 
mittee, as  the  former  reports  were  as  full 
as  time  and  circumstances  could  permit. 
It  was  more  advisable  to  wait  for  all  the 
reports  of  the  existing  conunissions,  be- 
fore the  House  proceeded  to  any  ulterior 
measures,  as  they  would  thereby  have  the 
whole  case  before  them  in  a  connected  shape. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  contended,  that  the  no- 
ble lord's  memory  had  failed  him,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  opposition  made  by  minis- 
ters to  his  right  hon.  friend's  motion,  which 
had  been  nevertheless  carried  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commissions,  the  reports 
from  which  were  now  on  the  table.  His 
majesty's  ministers  had  opposed  every  part 
of  the  proposition  ;  and  it  had  been  car- 
ried by  one  vote,  in  consequence  of  an 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  no  longer  a 
member  of  that  House  (Mr.  Stephen) 
having  declared,  that  if  his  right  hon. 
friend  could  show  any  abuse  in  the  office 
to  which,  as  a  master  of  chancery,  he  be- 
longed, he  would  support  the  motion,  and 
he  had  very  honourably  done  so  on  such 
an  abuse  having  been  pointed  out  to  him.. 
With  respect  to  the  expense  of  such  com- 
missions, that  very  much  depended  on  the 
facilities  afforded  them,  or  withheld^  by 
government  and  persons  in  authoritv-  As 
to  the  objectioa  made  by  the  noble  lord 
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to  the  Uppoistment  of  acommiUeetotAke 
into  coDsideratioa  the  reports  on  the  table 
becBuae  those  reports  were  incoroplete,  he 
was  far  from  thinking  it  a  sound  one.     He 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wiser 
plan  to  take  the  matter  up  delH>erately  and 
in  detail,  as  the  reports  from  the  commis- 
•ionera  might  be  from  time  to  time  presented 
jratber  than  to  wait  until  they  should  be 
80  accumulated  as  to  protract  the  termi- 
nation of  the  labours  of  the  committee  to 
an  almost  indefinite  period.    The  noble 
lord  recommended  that  the  subject  should 
be  left  to  government,  and  to  the  heads 
ofthecourts«     He  (Mr.  P.)  had  known 
reports  of  timilar  commissions  lie  on  the 
taUeof  that  House  a  long  time,  unnoticed 
by  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  or  a  head  of 
the  department  to  which  tiiey  referred ; 
nor  was  he  very  sanguine  as  to  a  more  fa« 
Toarable  result  on  the  present  occasion. 
If  the  noble  lord  would  state  any  reasonable 
bat  specific  time  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  elapse  before  the  House  took 
any  step  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  give 

governmenti  and  the  distinguished  indivi- 
oals  at  the  head  of  the  courts,  an  oppor- 
tooity  of  taking  up  the  subject,  he,  for  one, 
would  reouesl  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
withdraw  his  motion ;  but  not  otherwise. 
If  the  noble  lord  would  not  name  any 
time,  he  must  excuse  him  for  sayine, 
that  his  present  opposition  was  evidently 
only  a  device  for  getting  rid  of  the  matter 
altogether. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  contended  for  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  committing  the 
mvestisation   in  the  court   of  chancery 
to  the  lord  chancellor  only,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  he  instanced  the  case 
of  the   commission  appointed,    in    lord 
Hardwicke's  time,  for  a  purpose  similar  to 
that  contemplated  by  the  nrst  motion  of 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  when  the  report 
was  made  to  the  king  in  chancery,  and  in 
less  than  three  years  every  abuse  notified 
in  it  was  corrected.     There  never  had 
been  so  complete  a  clearance  of  the  ave- 
Duea  of  a  court  of  justice.     He  had  no 
doubt  that,  on  the  face  of  the  report,  there 
migbt-be  some  instances  of  increase  of  fees 
and  irregularity  of  practice ;  but  in  all  the 
really  important  aft'airs  of  the  court  he  was 
persuaded  there  was  little  ground  for  com- 
plaint.    For  the  last  seventy  years  there 
Lad  not  been  one  increase  of  fees,  nor  one 
abuse  ip  the  master*s  office ;  none  in  tlte 
register's  office;  in  the  six  clerks  office  a 
feVf  but  those  small ;  in  the  sworn  clerks 
i^ffica  none  sinqe  1740;  no  iocreaao  io  the 
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etaoliners  of  tbe  court;  none  in  the  mas- 
ter of  the  reports ;  and  none  in  the  register 
of  affidavits  office.    In  this  enumeration 
he  had  set  forth  the  whole  machine  which 
substantially  did  the  business  of  the  court.. 
He  was  far  from  saying  that  the  report 
did  not  deserve  consideration;  but  the 
question  was,  how  tbe  matter  should  be 
taken  into  hand  ?  and  he  thought  the  same 
course  should  be  pursued  as  before,  and 
believed  it  must  finally  come  to  this.    If 
a  committee,  formed  of  professional  men, 
were  to  sit  every  day  till  the  end  of  the 
session,  their  undertaking  would  be  little 
less  laborious  than   that  of  the  former 
committee.     He.  knew  this  by  experience, 
as  he  had  himself  sat  upon  the  commission 
in  Ireland.    He  had  then  found  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  was  more 
hkely  to  take  up  insulated  points  and  to 
do  harm,  than  to  efiect  any  real  service. 
It  would  be  by  far  the  best  mode  to  sub- 
mit the  whole  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
if  there  were  any  points  which  he  might 
not  like  Co  venture  on,  they  might  be 
made  the  object  of  a  supplemental  act. 
He  was  aware  it  might  be  urged,  that  this 
was  calling  the  chancellor  to  be  judge  in 
his  own  cause,  and  that  many  of  the  fees 
of  the  court  appertained  to  himself.     At 
least  this  would  be  no  objection  as  far  as 
the  fees  of  others  were  concerned ;  and^ 
with  respect  to  his  own,  it  was  to  be  ex« 
pected,  that  the  consideration  of  his  own 
interest  would,  with  so  exalted  a  character, 
be  an  additional  motive  for  the  exercise 
of  impartiality.    It  appeai*ed  by  the  re- 
port that  not  one  of  the  lord  chancellor's 
fees  had  been  increased ;  and  the  report 
stated,  that  they  were  all  ancieat  and  legal. 
The  ri^ht  hon.  baronet  seemed  to  think 
otherwise  as  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
bankruptcies;  but   that  had  been  lately 
regulated,  and  the  lord  chancellor  had  him- 
self  voluntarily    relinquished    LOGO/,    a 
year  to  tho<se  who  transacted  a  great  share 
of  the  business.     On  these  grounds  he 
thought  it  would  conduce  to  the  public 
good,  to  put  the  reformation  called  for 
into  the  hands  of  the  only  competent  au- 
thority, and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  would  never  support  any  undue 
delay. 

Sir  J.  Newport  shortly  replied,  that  he 
would  forbear  to  press  his  motion,  if  the 
noble  lord  would  name  a  certain  time  for 
the  settlement  of  the  business*  However, 
he  thought  it  unfair  to  refer  to  the  lord 
chancellor  the  reri;rioa*o(  offices,  in  the 
(SR) 
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fains  of  which  he  himself  fmrtidpated.   It  | 
ad  been  said,  that  the  lord  chancellor 
had  relinquished  1,000/.,  a  year ;  but  when 
had  he  relinquished  it  ?    After  the  com- 
mission had  been  instituted !    The  office 
of  secretary  of  bankruptcies  had  been  dis- 
charged sometimes  by  one  person  and 
sometimes  by  another,  and  no  regular  ap- 
pointment had  been  made  till  the  inquiry 
took  place.    The  noble  lord  had  alleged 
that  it  was  inconvenient  to  adopt  general 
principles  which  might  be  controverted  by 
the  language  of  some  subsequent  report ; 
but  it  was  impossible  that  the  principle 
contained    in  the  first  resolution  could 
ever  be  impugned.    The  second  resolu- 
tion stated,  that  the  immense  char^  on 
all  proceedings  at  law  imposed  a  bmding 
duty  on  the  legislature  to  examine  into 
the  charges  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
Tenting  abuses.    The  stamps  imposed  on 
law  proceedings  were  the  most  fatal  tax 
ever  proposed,  and  had  the  eifect  of  shut- 
ting up  every  avenue  to  justice.    The  no- 
ble lord  was  afraid  of  encouraging  litiga- 
tion, if  the  stamps  should  be  abandoned ; 
kut  if  they  were  continued,  the  poor  man 
was  denied  justice  altogether.    The  load 
•flaw  taxes  had  induced  thousands  to  re- 
linquish altogether  their  legal  demands, 
because  they  could  not  pay  the  duties  of 
the  suit.     No  tax  that  could  be  devised 
eould  be  half  so  injurious  as  this ;  not  even 
a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life.    If,  by 
auch  a  tax  as  that,  an  individual  were  pre- 
vented from  purchasing  a  whole  loaf,  he 
might  purchase  perhaps  half  a  one ;  but  no 
man  could  obtain  justice  by  halves,  or  pay 
for  half  a  writ,  |f  unable  to  discharge  the 
stamp   for  the   whole.    The   legidature 
should  be  called  on  to  abandon  these  du- 
ties, which  closed  the  courts  of  justice 
against  every  poor  man,  taught  him  to 
look  for  irregular  means  of  redress   and 
destroyed  the  proudest  boast  of  England 
-'-that  her  courts  of  law  were  open  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  He  would  not, 
however,  press  his  motion,  if  the  noble 
lord  would  name  a  certain  day  ;  but  if  the 
matter  was  to  be  delayed  indefinitely,  he 
must  now  take  the  sense  of  the  House. 

Lord  Castkrtagh  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  name  a  certain  day  on  such  a  compli- 
cated subject ;  but  it  waaopen  to  the  right 
hon.  bareoet  to  appl^  to  the  House  again, 
if  he  thought  the  mterval  which  might 
take  place  too  long. 

The  House  then  divided  ;  For  the  mo* 
tioD|  16  i«g«ia»t  it|  68. 


laiSH  Peace  Prbsbrtatiok  Bill.} 
Mr.  Ped  rose  to  ask  for  leave  to  brme  in  m 
bill  to  amend  an  act  of  the  54th  of  the  King, 
for  enabling  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  appoint  superintending  magistrates  and 
constables  in  those  districts  of  Ireland 
which  might  unhappily  become  the  scene 
of  disturkrance.  The  object  of  that  bill  was 
to  supply  a  deficiency  severely  felt  in  Ire« 
land  in  the  civil  power,  and  to  introduce 
something  like  an  effective  police,  instead 
of  having  recourse  on  every  occasion  to  the 
cumbrous,  though  powerful  instrument,  of 
a  standing  army.  The  measure  might 
probably,  at  first,  seem  liable  to  some  ob« 
jections,  if  applicable  to  this  country,  baft 
the  House  were  to  balance  between  expe- 
dients :  and  if  it  were  found  less  expensive 
and  more  effective  than  a  large  militaiy 
force,  he  trusted  the  House  would  not 

frevent  its  being  carried  into  operation, 
n  introducing  this  measure  to  the  House, 
he  should  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  ex* 
pense  that  would  be  saved  by  it.    The 
employment  of  the  soldiery,  the  charge  of 
erecting  barracks,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  items,  formed,  however,  a  consideiw 
able  aggregate    of  expense,  under  the 
existing  system.    The   best   disciplined 
soldiers,  it  should  also  be  observed,  if  ob« 
liged  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try, in  small  parties,  as  they  were  now 
compelled  to  do,  in  search  of  offenders^ 
would  very  soon  become  lax  and  careleM 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty.    He 
would  leave  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
the  idea  of  men  who  had  been  employed 
in  putting    down  the  greatest    military 
despotism  that  ever  existed  »-  who  per- 
haps wore  on  their  breasts  the  proud  re- 
ward of  their  honourable  services — being 
now  placed  in  the  humiliating  situation  of 
seizing  private  stills,  and  apprehending 
trifling  offenders.    In  the  year  181 4,  when 
he  brought  forward  the  measure  which  he 
now  wished  to  amend,  he  proposed  that 
the  lord  lieutenant  in  council  should  have 
the  power  of  placing,  in  disturbed  districta 
magistrates  specially  appointed,  and  con- 
stables to  assist  them  m  preserving  the 
peace.    This  measure  met  with  the  al- 
most unanimous  approbation  of  the  House 
and  it  was  particularly  approved  of  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet  opposite  (sir  J.  Mew- 
port^,  whom,  althougn  he  had  often  dif- 
ferea  from  the  Irish  government  in  opi- 
nion, he  had  ever  found  desirous,  WMn 
measures  were  proposed  for  the  benefit  of 
that  country,  of  which  he  was  a  native^ 
«Dd  to  whicD  he  did  biwoiiri  to  £iye  then 
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etery  aiuitaiice  in  bit  power^  ioBtead  of 
throwiDg  otMUcles  in  the  way  of  tbeir  ac- 
eompltshmentf.  i  The  act  of  1814  had 
been  carried  into  execution  in  six  in- 
ataooet.  lo  three  inttanoetj  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary»  and  once,  raapectiTely,  in 
the  eountiet  of  Louth,  Clare,  and  Cavan. 
It  wai  found  to  have  a  mott  beneficial  ef- 
lect.    The  lowest  orders  of  the  people  ap- 

eed  to  the  magistrates  to  settle  disputes 
tween  them  and  tbeir  employers,  and 
the  advantage  was  so  great,  that  the  far* 
ners  had  frequently  expressed  their  opi- 
nion, that  the  peace  ana  tranquillity  which 
^reigned  in  those  districts  where  the  law 
was  acted  on»  was  cheaply  purchased  by 
the  aum  they  paid  to  support  the  establish- 
nent.  Under  that  act,  the  whole  ex- 
pense was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  disturbed 
districts.  This  provision  was  introduced 
because  it  eave  those  who  lived  in  those 
districts  a  direct  interest  in  preserving  the 
peace.  This  mode  of  proceeding  would 
operate  very  well  in  some  parts  of  Ireland ; 
but  others  were  so  poor  and  exhausted, 
that  they  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  e&ct  in  those  districts.  In 
those  places,  where  the  land-owners  did 
not  reside— where,  in  consequence,  in- 
•ubordination  was  very  general-^there, 
although  the  greatest  necessity  existed  for 
rendering  the  act  operative,  it  could  not 
be  done,  because,  in  those  districts,  the 
least  possible  means  of  supporting  the  ex* 
pense  existed.  There  was  a  certain  district 
in  the  county  of  Donnegal,  where  illicit 
distillation  was  carried  on  systematically— 
where  the  laws  were  openly  violated— and 
those  who  broke  them  were  defended  b^ 
large  bodies  of  men— to  that  district  it 
bad  been  found  necessary  to  send  a  special 
magistrate,  escorted  by  a  party  of  50  dra- 
goons. It  was  to  provide  against  the  re- 
currence of  cases  of  this  kind— to  render 
it  unnecessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  em- 
ploy the  military  force-— that  he  now 
asked  for  leave  to  amend  the  act  of  1814 ; 
the  alterations  he  meant  to  propose  in 
which,  would,  he  conceived,  have  the  ef- 
fect of  creating  a  proper  civil  force.  As 
the  law  at  present  stood,  it  was  necessary 
on  the  appomtment  of  a  certain  number 
of  peace  officers,  to  create  a  superinten- 
dent magistrate.  If  a  neighbouring  dis* 
trict  became  disturbed,  and  constables 
were  appointed  to  protect  the  peace,  they 
oottld  not  be  dhrec^ed  by  the  magistrate 
.who  had  already  been  created,  and  who 
•was  acting  near  the  apouwt  was  neoes- 


saiy^  to  appoint  another  superintendant 
magistrate  for  the  newly  disturbed  district. 
To  prevent  this  accumulation  of  magis- 
trates, he  should  propose,  that  different 
bodies  of  constebles  belonging  to  different 
districts,  should  be  allowed  to  act  under 
the  same  magistrate.  He  should  next 
propose,  that  tne  lord  lieutenant  and  coun- 
cil should  have  the  power  of  apportioning 
what  part  of  the  expense  incurred  by  is 
disturbed  district  should  be  paid  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  what  should  come  out  of 
the  public  ftinds/  He  did  not  mean  that 
the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  should 
have  authority  to  remit  the  whole  ex- 
pense ;  but,  where  great  distress  appeared 
to  prevail,  they  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
have  the  power  of  removing  such  portion 
of  it  as  circumstances  might  warrant. 
The  last  amendment  would  direct,  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  act  was  introduced, 
an  account  should  be  laid  before  parlia^ 
ment  of  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  public,  and  also  of  the  appointments, 
made  under  it.— The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man then  proceeded  to  combat  such  ob- 
jections as,  he  thought,  might  be  urged 
against  the  bill.  If  it  were  said,  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  pay  constables  to 
preserve  the  peace,  but  to  leave  it,  as  was 
the  case  in  this  country,  to  the  population 
in  general  to  exert  themselves  to  keep  the 
peace,  he  should  answer,  that  such  a  sys- 
tem could  not,  at  present,  be  effisctual, 
and  in  that  statement  he  would  be  borne 
out  by  every  gentleman  connected  with 
Ireland ;  in  which  country  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  police  at  all  wss  comparatively 
modem — not,  he  believed,  of  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  years  standing.  The  ex- 
pense might  possibly  be  objected  to.  The 
House  would  recollect  the  discussion  on 
the  military  establishment  for  Ireland, 
which  took  place  last  session.  There 
was  a  tolerably  unanimous  impression,  at 
that  time,  that  the  force  proposed  was 
by  no  means  too  great.  It  was  with 
great  satisfaction  he  now  stated,  not  only 
that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  extend 
to  Ireland  the  Habeas  Corpus  suspension 
bill,  or  the  bill  for  preventing  seditious 
meetings,  but  that  a  very  considerable  re- 
duction was  proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
military  forc«  employed  tliere.  The 
army  in  that  country  at  present  amounted 
to  25,000  men  :  these  would  be  reduced 
to  22,000.  There  were  now  seven  bri- 
gades of  ordnance,  which  would  be  re- 
duced from  400  to  200  guns.  Thus  a 
great  expense  would  be  removeJ,  and, 
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what  w»s  itifinitely  more  important,  a 
foundation  would  be  laid  for  inspiring  the 
people  with  an  habitual  obedience  to  the 
law,  and,  when  that  frame  of  mind  was 
once  introduced  amongst  them,  govern- 
ment might  dispense  with  the  less  consti- 
tutional mode  of  enforcing  the  law,  which 
it  was  now  so  frequently  necessary  to  re- 
sort to.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving,  "  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  54 
Geo.  3d,  c.  131,  to  provide  for  the  better 
<KKecution  of  the  laws  in  Ireland,  by  ap- 
pointing superintending  magistrates  and 
additional  constables  in  certain  cases." 

Shr  (/.  Nexuport  knew  not  how  to  reply 
to  the  compliments  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  paid  him.  He  had  but  one 
claim  to  his  good  opinion— that  of  acting 
conscientiously,  and  that  claim,  he  hoped; 
he  should  never  forfeit.  He  approved 
liighly  of  the  bill  now  proposed :  it  was 
perfectly  constitutional.  He  had  never, 
for  a  moment,  doubted,  that  the  best  boon 
the  House  could  bestow  on  Ireland,  was 
a  police,  established  on  an  efficient  foot- 
ing, instead  of  resorting  to  that  military 
force,  which  was  too  much  employed  in 
that  councry,  and  which  had  outraged 
the  feelings  of  its  population  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  would  render  it  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  return  to  the  spot  from  which 
they  had  set  out.  This  principle,  if  pur- 
sued further,  would  place  Ireland  in  a 
state  of  military  tutelage— than  which  no 
situation  could  be  more  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Carew,  Mr.  Chichester,  and  Mr. 
V.  Fitzgerald,  severally  expressed  their 
approbation  of  the  proposed  measure. 
Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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Wednesday^  March  12. 

Petition  trom  Liverpool  rela- 
ting TO  Reform,  &c.]  Earl  Se/ton  said, 
he  had  a  Petition  to  present  from  the  town 
of  Liverpool,  for  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
terming  it  so,  though  the  meeting  was 
not  regularly  called.  Though  a  requisi- 
tion, most  respectably  signed,  had  been 
addressed  to  the  mayor,  he  had  unjusti- 
fiably refused  to  call  the  meeting,  and  had 
thus  endeavoured  topreveut  that  communi- 
cation of  the  people  to  parliament,  which  it 
was  as  much  the  interest  of  the  House  as 
of  the  people  to  keep  open.  After  this 
refusal  of  the  mayor,  the  meeting  was  held 
in  a  public  square  of  the  towD,  and  the 
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chair  was  taken  by  a  most  active,  int^Ut^ 

fent,  and  respectable  magistrate,  weH 
nown  to  many  members  oi'  that  Housev 
colonel  Williams.  The  business  'of  the 
meeting  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
regularity  and  good  humour,  though  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  body  of  yeo- 
manry cavalry,  were  drawn  up  near  the 
meeting.  The  petition  was  signed  by 
14,000  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  never  was  a  petition 
presented  to  that  House  more  respectably 
signed.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  be 
knew  all  the  persons  who  had  signed  it ; 
but  he  was  acquainted  with  many  of  them^ 
among  whom  he  was  proud  to  reckoa 
some  of  his  particular  friends.  The  peti- 
tion stated  the  calamities  under  which  the 
country  laboured,  which  they  stated  te 
have  arisen  from  unjust  and  unnecessaiy 
wars,  w^ich  this  country  had  been  lone 
engaged  in ;  from  the  creation  of  new  and 
useless  places,  and  the  existence  of  un* 
merited  pensions  and  sinecures ;  and  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  for  a  radical  but  constitutional  re- 
form. Why  the  petitioners  had  selected 
him  to  present  the  petition,  and  had  not 
sent  it  by  the  representatives  of  the  town> 
he  did  not  know,  but  he  felt  that  a  great 
honour  was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  felt 
the  more  pleasure  in  doing  so,  because  he 
heartily  concurred  in  the  prayer  for  radi- 
cal constitutional  reform,  and  not  for  the 
wild  theories  of  which  so  much  had  beea 
said. 

Mr.  Birch  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
names  of  those  who  had  signed  the  requi- 
sition, than  which  none  more  reepectable 
could  be  found  in  that  town ;  and  as  to 
opulence,  which  had  some  weight  In 
that  House,  there  were  many  of  the  moat 
wealthy  persons  in  Liverpool.  He  should 
forbear  saying  any  thing  more  after  the 
speech  of  the  noble  earl,  but  as  he  had 
been  requested  to  support  that  petition, 
he  cheerfully  bore  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  statement 

Mr,  Benson  was  anxious  to  clear  the 
mayor  of  Liverpool  from  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  him.  That  respectable  magis- 
trate had  refused  to  sanction  the  meeting 
on  account  of  the  many  riots  which  had 
taken  place  under  the  persons  whom  he 
expected  to  take  the  lead  at  that  meeting. 
As  to  the  regularity  of  the  meeting,  he 
thought  the  presence  of  the  regiment  of 
infantry  and  the  troop  of  cavalry  was 
enough  to  account  for  that  circumstance. 
As  to  the  peraont  who  signed  t)ie  requisi- 
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t\9tif  lie  beKerad  they  were  very  respecta*^ 
Me. 

Mr.  Birch  wished  to  know,  when  those 
numerous  outrages  in  Liverpool,  to  which 
the  hen.  member  alluded,  had  taken  plaee  ? 
For  his  own  part  he  h^i  never  heard  oi 
them* 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  as  to  the  fears  of 
the  mayor  of  Liverpool  respecting  distur- 
banceSy  he  did  not  think  the  reformers 
liad  ever  been  guilty  of  so  many  disorders 
«s  those  opposed  to  them.  He  was  yes- 
terday ata  meeting  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
ahire,  held  at  Winchester,  and  of  all  the 
meetings  at  which  he  had  been  present, 
he  had  never  witnessed  such  disorder  as 
-there  prevailed.  The  meeting  was  held 
near  the  Cathedral,  and  the  parsons  had 
mustered  with  all  their  forces,  and  were  the 
promoters  of  the  outrageous  proceedmgs 
to  which  the  old  Covent-garden  meetings, 
.with  marrow  bones  and  cleavers,  were  not 
•to  be  compared.  A  meeting  had  been 
called  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
ty to  express  their  sentiments  on  the  late 
atrocious  attack  on  the  Prince  Regent, 
l>ttt  when  he  and  some  others  had  attended 
to  express  their  opinions  as  loyal  subjects, 
they  were  told  the  meeting  was  confined 
40  freeholders.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
express  his  sentiments,  and  tlie  meeting 
-was  broken  up  with  such  precipitation, 
4hat  no  arrangement  was  made  for  pre- 
senting the  address,  nor  were  the  thanks 
moved  to  the  sheriff,  or  the  mover  and 
aeconder,  according  to  custom.  When  he 
heard  meetings  for  reform  called  disorderly 
«nd  tumultuous,  which  in  no  case  they 
^ad  been,  be  could  not  help  stating,  that 
this  was  the  most  turbulent  and  riotous 
4hat  ever  he  attended,  and  that  the  par- 
sons were  the  ringleaders  in  the  confusion. 

Lord  Fitxharris  said,  that  as  to  the  facts 
mentioned  by  the  noble  lord,  he  could 
correct  him.  Thanks  had  been  moved  to 
the  sheriff,  and  arrangements  had  been 
-fnade  for  presenting  the  address.  The 
meeting  was  the  most  numerous  he  had 
ever  seen  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
and  the  sheriff  had  declared  that  four  or 
•five  hands  to  one  had  been  held  up  for  the 
address.  All  who  were  present  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  As  to  the  noise  which 
prevailed,  it  was  perfectly  impartial,  as  no 
one  was  heard  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
*  Lord  Coe/ira>i0  said,  thathehad  heardno- 
thing  of  the  votes  which  the  last  speidcer 
had  nentiooed,  though  he  was  within  a 
yard  of  the  sheriff— such  was  the  noise 
which  prevailed. 


Mr.  Brougham  called  upoo  the  hon. 
member  for  Stafford  to  mention  some  of 
those  outrages  which  he  said  had  been 
committed  by  the  people  of  Liverpool, 
If  the  hon.  member  had  any  facts  to  brine 
forward,  he  hoped  he  would  do  so ;  but  if 
the  thing  was  to  rest  upon  the  ipere  vague 
and  gratuitous  assertion  of  that  hon.  mem- 
ber, he  trusted  it  would  have  no  weight 
with  any  individual  in  the  opinion  he  might 
form  with  regard  to  this  petition. 

Mr.  Benson  said,  he  spoke  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  many  tumultuous 
riots  which  had  originated  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  meeting  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  to  the  present  peti« 
tion.  He  was  sur]irised  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  memory  was  so  short 
as  to  require  specific  instances,  for  he  be- 
lieved there  never  were  greater  or  more 
notorious  outrages  committed  in  Liverpool 
than  by  the  very  mischievous  mobs  wnich 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself 
had  headed.  He  did  not  mean  to  impute 
any  mischievous  designs  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  member.  He  only  said  that  the 
mobs  were  most  mischievously  inclined. 
He  had  been  called  upon  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  state  instances,  and 
he  hoped  he  was  satisfied  with  his  ezpli^ 
nation. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  should  not  tell 
the  hon.  member  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  explanation,  but  he 
would  call  upon  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Liverpool  to  give  a  direct  negative  to 
the  assertion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo« 
site.  He  was  sure  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  do  so,  because  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  saying  one  thing  to  him  at  Liverpool, 
and  another  in  that  House.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  a  charge  had  now  been 
brought  against  him  for  heading  a  mob 
notoriously  disorderly,  outrageous,  and 
mischievous. 

Mr.  Benson  rose  to  order.  He  did  not 
impute  to  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  any  mischievous  intentions. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  aware  the 
hon.  member  had  not  imputed  mischiev- 
ous designs  to  himself,  but  merely  that 
the  mob  was  mischievous.  There  were 
two  ways,  however,  of  imputing  motives 
in  that  House;  one,  in  a  parliamentary 
manner,  which  could  be  met  by  a  call  to 
order;  the  other,  where  though  nothing 
was  explicitly  charged,  yet  every  one 
could  understand  what  was  meant  to  be 
implied.  He  should  content  himself  with 
caUing  upon  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
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polite  to  declare^  whetber»  at  the  parti- 
cular time  alluded  to,  when  he  (Mr.B) 
bad  the  honour  of  standing  a  contested 
jelection  with  btm  for  Liverpool,  it  was  not 
the  ttoaninaoud  opinion  on  all  sides,  and 
of  all  parties,  that  there  never  was  a  con- 
iested  election,  where  so  many  thousand 
persons  were  interested,  conducted  with 
ao  much  quiet,  tranquillity  and  order,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  might  refer 
also  to  the  ^dlant  seneral,  the  other  mem^ 
ber  for  Liverpool,  in  corroboration  of 
what  he  had  stated.  The  phrase  used  by 
«11  the  candidates  at  the  close  of  the  elec- 
tion was,  that  instead  of  a  popular  con- 
test, it  resembled  rather  a  peaceful  pa- 
geant* Af^r  the  House  heard  what  he 
now  asserted,  backed  by  the  testimonv  of 
both  the  honourable  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  appealed,  it  would  then  be  able  to  de- 
cide upon  the  question  of  the  shortness  of 
memory  imputed  to  him. 

General  uasco^ne  said,  he  was  perfectly 
readv  to  confirm  all  that  had  fallen  from 
the  bon.  and  learned  member.  During 
the  twenty  years  in  which  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  borough  of  Liverpool, 
and  in  which  period  he  had  witnessed 
many  contestea  elections,  he  never  re- 
collected one  in  which  there  had  been  less 
outrage  than  in  that  alluded  to.  He  never 
witnessed  a  more  general  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  the  candidates  to  prevent  any 
thing  like  riot  and  confusion,  and  he  per- 
fectly recollected  the  oarticular  expres- 
sion mentioned  by  the  non.  and  learned 
•member. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  in  the  contest 
alluded  to,  nothing  was  omitted  on  his 
part,  and  nothing,  he  believed,  on  the  part 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  to  re- 
press every  tendency  to  outrage  and  riot; 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  the^ 
were  successful.  He  apprehended  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Benson!  was  confound- 
ing the  election  which  tooa  place  last  year 
for  Liverpool,  and  that  which  occurred  in 
181^.  During  the  former,  there  was  one 
continued  scene  of  tumult  and  outrage  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days.  With  respect 
to  the  petition,  he  should  be  sorry  to  ob- 
ject to  its  being  laid  on  the  table.  He 
could  never  wish  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  any  petition  from  that  town,  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent.  The  pre- 
sent one,  however,  was  not  from  the  town, 
but  from  the  inhabitants,  and  he  was  glad 
it  was  so  designated,  or  it  might  have  been 
liable  to  technical  difficulties.  He  bad  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 


signatures  to  it  had  been  obtldned,  which 
he  did  not  mean  to  make  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion, for  it  was  now  practised  on  other 
similar  occasions,  and  they  had  already 
debated  the  subject  often  enough.  He 
was  told,  that  of  the  14*,000  signalucea 
which  appeared,  not  only  a  great  number 
of  them  were  by  the  softer  sex,  but  a  still 
greater  number  by  persons  of  the  tendereat 
age  [Hear !  and  a  laugh].  He  was  far 
from  mentioning  that  as  a  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  petition;  on  the  contrary,  it 
entitl^  it  to  be  received  with  the  greater 
indulgence.  If  ever  there  was  a  period 
when  that  moiety  of  the  creation  had  a 
right  to  petition  that  House,  it  was  the  pre- 
sent, when  the  doctrine  of  universal  suf- 
frage was  so  popular ;  a  doctrine>  which 
if  acted  upon,  could  not,  upon  any  fair 
principle  which  he  saw,  exclude  them 
from  their  claim  to  a  participation. 

Mr.  Broitgham  observed,  that  if,  as  the 
rieht  hoB.  gentleman  supposed,  his  hon. 
friend  behind  him  bad  confounded  two  dif^- 
ferent  transactions,  how  did  it  happen  that 
he  had  made  him  ( Mr.  B. )  head  the  mobe, 
when  he  must  have  known  that  he  was  not 
at  Liverpool  in  May  last  ? 

Mr.  Benson  repeated,  that  there  wera 
never  greater  mobs  in  Liverpool,  than 
when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
headed  them.    If  the  hon.  and  learned 

gentleman  had  not  urged  him  for  prooAp 
e  should  never  have  noticed  the  cir- 
cumstance* 

Mr.  Brougham^^ow  the  explanation 
of  the  hon.  member  is  intelligible.  If  he 
merely  means  to  say,  that  the  persona 
whom  I  had  the  honour  of  address- 
ing on  that  occasion,  the  persons  who 
were  kind  enough  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  promotion  of  what  they  considered 
my  interest,  were  remarkably  numerous, 
I  can  have  nothing  to  object  to  him. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up. 
Upon  the  motion  that  it  be  read, 

Mr.  Cunven  rose,  to  express  his  disap- 
probation of  the  manner  in  which,  not 
only  at  Liverpool,  but  every  place  through- 
out the  country,  attempts  were  made  to 
prejudffe  and  stifle  the  voice  of  the  people. 
They  first  refused  to  let  them  meet  legaliy; 
and  then  when  they  assembled  in  any 
other  way,  the  military  were  immediately 
called  ouif  as  if  some  insurrection  were 
apprehended.  Against  such  conduct,  he 
should  always  think  it  his  duty  to  protest. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  oroered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 
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Crimival  Lunatics.]  ^^*  Bennet 
said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  for 
a  paper,  respectine  which  he  had  given  a 
notice  on  a  preceding  evening.  '  It  iras  for 
a  return  of  the  number  and  names  of  per- 
sons who  were  now  imprisoned  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  Cold  Bath-fields, 
under  the  S9th  and  40th  of  the  king. 
Since  the  hnt  discussion  he  had  visit^ 
the  Cold  Bath-fields  prison,  and  he  tliere 
found  that  every  thing  was  precisely  as  he 
had  stated.  The  elder  Evans  was  con-^ 
fined  with  another  person  who  bore  the 
character  which  he  had  described,  and  the 
younger  Evans  was  confined  in  the  foul 
ward  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  referred  to  two  objects,  and 
with  respect  to  the  first,  which  related  to 
the  number  of  criminal  lunatics  confined, 
he  could  have  no  objection.  He  would 
find,  however,  that  they  all  stood  pecu- 
liarly situated,  and  did  not  come  under 
the  statute,  which  enabled  and  authorized 
the  government  to  provide  them  with  pro- 
per places.  With  respect  to  the  allega- 
tions made  by  the  hon.  member  concern- 
ing the  two  Evans's,  he  wished  his  candour 
had  allowed  him  to  go  a  little  further,  and 
atate  what  passed  between  him  and  those 
individuals.  He  asked  the  hon.  member 
whether,  when  he  saw  them,  they  did  not 
say  they  had  no  complaints  to  make  upon 
the  subjects  which  he  had  mentioneu  in 
that  House?  For  how  stood  the  case? 
When  the  elder  Evans  was  committed, 
the  prison  was  so  full  that  there  was  no 
accommodation  for  him  on  the  first  night, 
except  by  sleeping  with  a  person  who,  he 
understood,  was  a  felon.  The  next  day 
the  keeper  himself  stated  that  he  thought 
it  unfit  he  should  be  so  associated ;  but  Mr. 
Evans  said  the  man  was  a  very  decent  and 
respectable  individual,  that  he  liked  his 
company^  and  conversation,  and  wished 
that  tie  might  be  permitted  to  remain  with 
him.  The  same  facts  were  declared  to 
the  hon.  member  by  Evans,  and  why  did 
he  not,  in  candour,  state  it  to  the  House  ? 
Evans  now  occupied  what  were  called  the 
state  rooms,  and  he  appealed  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  whether  tney  were  not  com- 
fortable and  commodious  ?  With  regard  to 
the  voun^er  Evans,  it  was  true  he  was 
connned  m  what  the  hon.  member  chose 
to  call  the  foul  ward  of  the  hospital ;  but 
he  would  again  ask  the  hon.  member,  whe- 
ther he  ever  saw  €  room  more  clean,  or 
more  proper  for  a  person  in  that  condi- 
tion? Beoausei  bowevtri  it  formed  part  of 


what  was  denominated  the  infirmary,  tlie 
hon.  member  transformed  it  into  a  foul 
ward.  He  asked  the  hon.  member  whe- 
ther the  younger  Evans  made  any  com<« 
plaint  to  him  upon  that  subject?  The 
jrounger  Evans  was  also  permitted  to  walfe 
m  the  governor's  garden,  a  privilege  of 
which  he  freauently  availed  himself,  be* 
cause  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  walk 
where  the  other  prisoners  assembled.  He 
really,  therefore,  could  not  help  wishing 
that  the  hon.  member,  while  he  stated  that 
his  former  assertions  were  true  in  fact,  had 
also  stated,  that  no  unfavourable  circum- 
stances were  deducible  from  them. 

Mr.  Benne^  said,  that  with  regard  to  his 
not  stating  what  passed  between  himself 
and  the  Evans's,  tne  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  recollect,  that  it  was  not  he  who 
urged  whether  they  were  pleased  or  dis-* 
pleased,  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  him-' 
self.  As  to  the  name  of  foul  ward,  given 
to  the  place  where  young  Evans  was  con- 
fined, that  was  the  term  by  which  the  go- 
vernor of  the  prison  designated  it.  The 
place  was  clean,  he  allowed,  but  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward the  question  were  public,  and  con- 
nected witii  the  general  management  of 
the  prisons  of  this  country.  He  still  cob- 
tenoed,  therefore,  that  to  confine  persdna 
who  were  merely  imprisoned '  upon  a 
charge  of  high  treason  with  common  felons,* 
was  improper. 

The  Attorney  Genera/ bore  testimony  to 
the  iact,  that  the  younger  Evans  had  fre- 
quently declared  he  had  no  complaint  to 
ofier,  and  that,  as  he  could  not  be  in  the 
state-room  wiUi  his  father,  the  place  he 
now  occupied  was  the  most  agreeable  to 
him. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  what  had  been 
stated  respecting  the  treatment  of  those 
persons  might  be  very  true,  but  there  was 
one  thing  that  struck  him  very  forcibly  in 
th»  case,  namely,  that  they  were  in  close 
eustodv,  which  was  the  greatest  punish- 
ment the  law  could  inflict  on  any  person, 
for  any  length  of  time.  On^  of  them,  in- 
deed, was  confined  in  a  place  where  there 
were  six  thieves,  who,  certainly,  were  not 
very  respectable  company ;  but,  such  was 
the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be 
glad  to  have  any  company,  and  to  be 
associated  with  ahnost  any  persona  nther 
than  be  left  to  pine  in  aoutude  and  des- 
pair. 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  suppose  that  the 
hon.  mover  wished  to  make  any  false 
statemeiitSi  but  what  be  understood  him  to 
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say  on  a  former  night  was,  that  the  pri- 
soners complained  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  treated.  On  the  contrary, 
bowever,  it  now  turned  out,  that  they  did 
3aot  complain  of  the  treatment  they  had 
experienced  during  their  confinement.  The 
complaint  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  a 
aort  of  speculative  feeling  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  confinemjents.  The  ground  of 
complaint  now  was,  that  these  men  were 
allowed  to  have  companions.  He  remem- 
bered a  story  of  a  man  who  was  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  having  made  a  spider 
his  companion ;  he  watched  his  motions, 
fed  it,  and  taught  it  to  spin  its  web  in  a  pe- 
culiar way ;  but  the  malicious  gaoler  ob- 
serving the  pleasure  he  derived  from  this 
mode  of  diverting  his  mind,  killed  the 
spider^  when  the  unhappy  prisoner  ex- 
claimed, that  he  felt  a  pang  more  severe 
than  he  had  ever  endured  in  his  life.  If 
the  hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  wished  to 
have  the  associates  of  Mr.  Evans  removed, 
let  the  House  of  Commons  and  Mr. 
Evans  .himself  remember,  that  it  was  the 
hon.  member  who  had  killed  his  spider. 
.   The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Debate  on  Motions  respecting 
Petitions  relating  to  Reform,  &c]. 
Sir  F.  Burdett  having  moved  the  order  of 
the. day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate 
on  the  Petitions  presented  for  a  Reform  of 
Parliament, 

The  Speaker  said,  with  the  leave  of  the 
House,  be  begged  to  state,  that  since  the 
former  evening  of  debate,  he  had  caused 
the  several  petitions  to  be  assorted  and 
classed  according  to  their  respective  form 
and  contents.  The  total  number  of  the 
petitions  was  527.  Of  these  there  was  one 
to  which  no  name  at  all  was  subscribed—- 
two  had  no  names  signed  on  the  papers 
on  which  they  were  severally  written — 
twenty-eight  contained  the  same  allega- 
tions and  prayer  as  the  petition  from 
Quick,  which  the  House  rejected  on  the 
29th  of  January — 468  were  printed  peti- 
tions -^  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight 
there  were  eleven  containing  the  same  al- 
legations and  prayer  as  the  petition  from 
Halifax,  which  the  House  rejected  on  the 
SI  St  of  January ;  and  four  containing  the 
same  allegations  and  prayer  as  the  peti- 
tion from  Hollingwood,  which  the  House 
rejected  on  the  i3th  of  February.  The  re- 
maining thirteen  were  in  various  other 
forms.  With  the  permission  of  the  House 
he  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  first 

question  before  them  waS|  whether  that 


petition  could  be  received  which  had  no 
signature  attached  to  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  such  a  pe- 
tition was  a  nonenity,  and  of  course  could 
not  he  received.  -The  motion  therefore 
was  negatived.  The  Speaker  said  the  next 
question  was,  whether  the  two  petitions 
having  no  s^natures  on  the  same  paper 
could 'be  received?  They  were  also  re- 
fused. The  next  (question  was,  whether 
the  twenty-eight  petitions  expressed  in  the 
same  words  as  the  petition  from  Quick 
should  be  received  ? 

Sir  F.  Burdett  considered    that   this 
question  deserved  the  most  serious  atten* 
tion.    By  the  law  of  the  land,  the  subject 
had  a  right  to  petition  the  King  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.     The  bill  of  rights 
had  secured  this  inestimable  privilege  to 
him,  and  it  had  been  always  regarded  a* 
one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  our  liber- 
ties.   In  the  petitions  then  before  the 
House,  various  grievances  were  complained 
of;  but,  particularly,  the  want  of  a  pro- 
per representation  of  the  people.    On  a 
former  night,  the  House  had  objected  to 
several  petitions  on  the  same  subject,  on 
account  of  certain  expressions  that  were 
introduced  into  them.      The  noble  lord 
opposite  had  objected,  that  the  petitioners 
said,  the  present  House  of  Commons  did 
not  represent  the  country.      This  was  so 
comprehensive    an    objection,    that    the 
House  had  better  say  at  once,  it  would 
not  receive  any  petition  for  a  reform  of 
parliament.     In  what  way  could  the  peti- 
tioners ask  for  relief,  if  they  were  to  be 
precluded  from  stating  what  was  so  noto- 
riously true  ?  On  former  occasions,  strong 
suspicions  only  were  entertained,  that  seats 
in  that  House  were  bought  and  sold ;  but 
never  till  of  late  had  this  shocking  and 
disgraceful  practice  been  brought  to  light, 
and  the  fact  establisHed  beyond  the  power 
of  contradiction.    **  You,  Sir,*'  said  sir  F. 
Burdett,  addressinghimself  to  the  Speaker, 
*'  have  expressed  your  strongest  disappro- 
bation of  this  vile  traffic,  and  shall  the 
people,  then,  be  told,  that  they  must  not 
complain  of  such  things?    There  are  no 
woras,  Sir,  that  the  people  can  employ  on 
this  subject,  which  your  own  indignation 
has  not  anticipated.      If  our  ancestors,  as 
you  well   observed,   would  have  started 
with  horror  on  hearing  of  these  practices^ 
why  may  not  the  people  now  complaia 
that  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  con- 
tain a  fair  and  legitimats  representation  of 
the  country  ?    Other  gentlemen  had  ob- 
jected that   the   petitioners   introdqced 
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woidt-mevdj  to  insult  the  Houie  ioBtead 
of  confiniDg  themselTet  to  the  grievances 
of  which  they  cooaplained ;  bat  was  it  fair 
to  search  out  matters  of  this  kind,  and  to 
look  over  all  that  part  of  the  petition  which 
complained  of  real  grievances  ?  Finding 
however,  thatdifferent  gentlemen  objected 
upon  di&rent  groandsy  it  was  impossible 
fisrliim  to  know  what  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  House.  Some  hon.  members  cer- 
tainly did  not  like  to  be  told  that  they  did 
not  represent  the  people;  but  it  was 
eqaallv  ceruin,  and  they  themselves  knew, 
that  tney  did  not  sit  there  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  nor  could  the  people 
hope  to  have  any  grievances  redressed  by 
their  exertions.  He  must  contend,  then, 
that  these  petitioas  ought  to  be  received. 
If  the  House  thought  otherwise,  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country 
that  they  should  come  to  some  decision, 
in  order  that  the  people  might  know  io 
what  language  the  House  would  be  inclin- 
ed to  lend  their  ears  to  grievances. 

Mr.  JV^n  said,  that  the  objection  to 
the  petitions  was,  that  the  petitions 
went  out  of  their  way  and  brought  into 
their  petiUons  irrelevant  matter,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  casting  censure  and 
insults  upon  the  House.  He  read,  as  an 
instance,  that  part  of  one  of  the  petitions 
vhich  called  the  debates  in  the  House 
"  tedious,  protracted,  and  disgusting.'* 
Matter  more  clearly  objectionable  could 
not  be  conceived.  What  the  hon.  baronet 
required  as  to  the  House  prescribing  any 
form  of  language,  or  stating  in  some  rule 
what  language  would  be  objectionable,  it 
was  impossiMethftt  it  could  be  done.  To 
suppose  that  the  House  should  formally 
state  every  possible  variety  of  words, 
phrases,  or  sentiments  which  would  be  ob« 
jeded  to,  was  absurd.  Tlie  House  must 
judge  on  each  case  as.  it  came  before  it, 
whether  the  petition  contained  a  bona^fide 
expression  of  sricvanced,  or  any  matter 
insulting  to  the  House.  There  were  various 
ahades.  Some  allegations  might  be  made  in 
offisnsive  terms,the  subntanoe  of  which  might 
be  stated  without  ofTensiveness.  Many 
of  these  persons  stated,  that  if  parliament 
had  been  reformed,  the  war  would  not 
have  taken  place.  But  no  war  could  be 
cited  that  was  more  popular  than  the  war 
of  1793.  But  the  House  must  consider 
every  petition  as  standing  by  itself  as  to 
its  language,  its  substance,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it.  Was  there  any 
other  court  of  which  it  could  be  expected 
that  it  would  sit  and  hear  its  conduct  im- 
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peached  and  objected  to  in  the  grossest 
possible  terms  of  abuse  ?  Was  it  not  no- 
torious that  a  form  of  petition  had  been 
advisedly  and  upon  concert  drawn  up  in 
the  particular  terms,  and  that  copies  of  it 
had  been  circulated  with  wonderful  indus- 
try to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  even  the 
most  remote  i  Were  not  the  copies  so  cir- 
culated accompanied  by  a  communication 
or  recommendation  from  a  society,  he 
could  not  say  signed  by  the  hon.  baronet 
but  at  least  stamped  with  a  fac  timiU  of 
the  hon.  baronet's  signature  i  If  the  House 
were  in  any  case  to  relax  its  rules,  it 
ought  to  be  where  the  petitioners  intended 
not  to  insult  the  House,  and  not  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  where  the  terms  were' 
purposely  and  carefully  selected,  as  those 
which  were  thought  worse  than  the  House 
could  possibly  tolerate.  If  the  House 
were  to  attempt  any  such  things  as  to  lay 
down  a  rule  as  to  the  language  and  worJs 
which  it  should  consider  objectionable,  it 
would  only  give  those  persons  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  choosing  words  by  which  any' 
such  rule*  might  be  evaded,  s^nd  then  they 
would  come  to  the  House  with  language 
quite  as  offensive,  or  more  to,  and  say  that 
it  was  not  within  the  rule.  On  the  i^hoie 
as  it  appeared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  roamtain  its  dignity,  and  to  stand  by 
those  rules  which  Uieir  forefathers  had  ob- 
served, he  thoughrit  would  not  be  enough 
simply  to  negative  the  motion,  but  that 
the  House  should  mark  its  indignatjon 
at  such  conduct ;  and  he  therefore  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  **  That  the  said  peti« 
tions  be  rejected/' 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  after  all  the 
distresses  and  privations  which  the  people 
had  so  patiently  endureil,  they  had  re- 
ceived  thst  return  which  they  did  not 
expect,  nsmely,  a  suspension  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  House  had  been  led  to 
adopt  certain  measures  which  the  state  of 
the  country  did  not  justify ;  and  which, 
he  firmly  believed,  were  only  intended  to 
prevent  persons  from  meeting  to  state 
their  grievances.  No  instance  whatever 
had  occurred  of  any  disturbance  at  any  of 
those  meetings ;  but  ministers  had  a  par- 
ticular object  in  alarming  the  timid. 
They  now  called  upon  the  landed  gentle- 
men to  rally  round  them  ;  but  what  was 
the  situation  in  which  those  gentlemen 
stood  i  Why,  it  was  neither  more  nor  lesa 
than  this— that  they  were  about  to  be 
plundered  of  their  property  by  the  fluc- 
tuating state  of  the  currency.  The  hon* 
member  below  had  said,  that  the  war  of 
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1^93  was  extremely  popular.  ^  Yes,  mi- 
nisters then  found  meaus  to  frighten  the 
country,  by  giving  out  that  Buonaparte 
was  coming  in  a  great  hurry  to  invade  us : 
and  now  they  told  the  country,  gentlemen 
that  the  Spenceans  were  about  to  seize 
on  their  estates,  and  therefore,  they  should 
rally  round  the  ministers.  He  hoped, 
bowever,  that  this  delusion  would  not  last. 
It  was  impossHble,  he  thought,  that  men 
of  judgment  and  experience  should  not 
aoon  see  through  it.  The  petitions  then 
before  the  House  complained  of  real 
grievances,  and  it  would  be  a  most  ofien- 
aive  measure  if  they  riiould  resolve  to  re- 
ject them* 

The  Attomey^General  was  surprised  to 
Ihear  the  noble  lord  say,  that  ministers  bad 
found  means  to  prevent  public  meetings, 
fsr,  unless  the  names  of  the  members  for 
"Westminster  had  been  forged,  there  was 
to  be  a  meeting  to-n^orrow,  not  to  desire 
the  people  to  rally  round  ministers,  but  to 
address  the  Prince  Regent  for  their  re- 
movaL  The  noble  lord  had  said,  there 
had  been  no  riot  or  disturbance  at  any  <^ 
the  public  meetings ;  but  surely  he  must 
have  been  out  of  the  country  for  the  last 
gix  months,  or  he  could  not  have  been  so 
ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place.  The 
language  of  these  petitbns  was  a  direct 
jnsuh  to  the  House;  and,  therefore,  be 
ihould  vote  fbr  their  rejection. 

Mr.  J,  Martin  thought  the  less  of- 
fcntive  mode  would  be,  not  to  reject 
liie  petitions,  but  to  vote  that  they  could 
not  be  received  on  accounl  ef  their  irre- 
gularity.^ 

'  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  said,  the  House 
•ught  not  to  refuse  to  pay  attention  to 
^e  petitioners,  merely  because  they  al« 
kged  that  the  House  did  not  represent 
the  country.  Great  offence  haa  been 
taken  atone  of  the  expressions  in  these 
petitions ;  namely,  where  the  petitioners 
apoke  of  **  the  disgusting  d^ates  in  that 
liouse."  He  would  now  ask,  upon  a  day 
like  this,  when  it  was  known  that  upward 
of  500  petitions  were  to  be  considered, 
what  was  the  situation  of  the  House? 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  had  retired  to  take 
their  dmners  Tery  comfortably,  and  the 
petitions  of  the  people  of  England  were 
treated  with  conteropL 

Mr.  Bathunt  said,  that  the  absent  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  those  then  present,  knew 
the  nature  of  the  objections  to  the  peti* 
tions — objections  on  which  evetj  member 
had  already  made  up  his  mind.  It  was 
therefore  no  insult  to  the  people*     The 


only  insult  in  question  was  thd  one  of* 
fered  to  the  HouHe  by  the  language  of  the 
petitions.  The  petitioners,  if  they  chose, 
might  easily  re-state  their  complaints  in 
proper  language,  and  then  they  would  be 
received. 

Mr.  Abercomhie  put  it  to  those  wha 
complained  of  the  thinness  of  the  House, 
whether  the  House  had  not  something  ta 
complain  of  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  pe- 
titioners ?  There  was  no  right  which  be 
held  so  sacred  as  the  right  of  petition,  and 
the  conduct  of  these  petitioners  had  a  dw 
rect  tendency  to  bring  the  ri^t  of  petU 
tion  into  contempt.  The  petitioners  well 
knew  that  their  petitions  must  be  rejected,, 
and  the  House  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
England,  was  called  upon  to  reprobate 
their  conduct. 

Mr.  Babingtan  agreed  that  the  langu^e 
of  the  petitions  was  so  objectionable,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  received ;  but  he 
thought  the  House  should  have  so  much 
tenderness  towards  the  petitioners,  as  not 
to  pass  a  direct  Tote  of  rejection*. 

Mr.  Jones  hoped  no  petition  to  tbst^ 
House  not  couclied  in   respectfiil   fain» 

Suage,  would  be  received.  If,  as  some  of 
lese  petitioneis  alleged,  the  House  was- 
not  a  representation  of  the  people^  whr 
did  those  who  entertaueA  such  an  opt* 
nion  approach  it  for  the  redress  of  griev^ 
ances? 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that  although  he 
must  disapprove  of  the  language  (S  tbe 

Sstitions,  yet  on  the  ground  taken  by  Mr» 
abington,  he  would  vote  agttnst  their 
rejection. 

On  the  main  questmn  being  put  for  the 
rejection  of  ine  petitions,  it  was  de** 
dded  in  the  aifirmative.  dm  tJie  question 
being  put, 

The  Speaker  intimated  to  the  House 
that  the  next  question  for  itaeonsidevatioa 
was,  that  the  468  printed  petltkMia  be  now 
read. 

Mr.  Wytm  rose  to  move,  that  these  pe» 
titions  should  be  rejected,  and  to  expresa 
his  surprise  tliat  the  hon.  baronet  abould 
have  presented  such  petitiona  to  tbe 
House,  after  the  repeated  deeisiona  thai 
printed  petitions  could  not  be  received* 
There  vras  no  rule  more  atronaly  esta- 
blished, than  Aat  whicli  ordered  that  ne 
Printed  petitions  should  be  received  by  the 
louse.  That  rule  was  begun  to  be  acted 
on  in  1656 ;  it  was  again  recognised  m 
1793,  and  afterwarda  so  late*  as  ibe  year 
1813,  in  the  case  of  a  printed  petition  Jrom 
Nottingham,  oa  wbicli  occasion  the  hot^ 
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^Muroa^  bad  betn  himtelf  ose  of  the  td- 
leri  on  the  divisioii  that  then  took  placOi 
whan  tba  rale  was  coaficmad  by  75  votef 
i^ainatll;  and  a  few  daja  amrwardi,  a 
petition  from  a  nqor  Cartwrigbt^  praying 
for  leave  to  prefent  a  priated  petiuoo,  wai 
rejeded.  He  wiibeathe  entries  on  the 
journab  in  these  cases  to  be  read.  [The 
derk  then  read  the  entries  of  the  ft)th  of 
June  and  7th  -of  July  1 81 S].  If  the  rule 
was  not  alreadv  estaUished,  what  now 
took  place  wouki  have  rendered  it  nece»> 
aarv.  Considering  that  the  House  had, 
ao  Iste  as  181Sp  cone  to  this  decision^  be 
coald  only  think  that  tbese  ptinted  peti- 
tions were  now  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
.being  rejected*  and,  if  possible,  of  exciting 
aome  exasperation  in  the  people.  The 
£ict  was  established  on  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
meani  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing to  acts  of  sedition  and  rebellion. 
The  Hoose  was  therefore  called  upon  on 
this  occasion  to  mark  ila  displessure  at 
auch  petitions  being  now  presented.  He 
theretore  was  of  opinion  that  these  peti- 
aions  ouf  ht  to  be  rs|ected. 

Sir  ni  Geary  contended,  tliat  the  rule  of 
1656  applied  solely  to  private  petitions, 
and  therefore  could  not  bear  upon  the  pre- 
sent question*  He  decidedijr  differed 
ftom  the  petitioners  in  dieir  Tiew  of  the 
remedy  for  the  public  grievances,  but  still 
be  considered  they  were  riffht  in  stating 
openly  md  with  candour  their  notions  of 
4he  corrective.  With  r^ard  to  prioted 
petitions,  he  would  pot  this  plain  question 
to  the  House.  If  they  were  anxious  ho- 
nestly to  know  the  <9inioB  of  the  grest 
body  of  the  people  on  an  important  sub- 
ject, what  more  desirable  course  could 
they  adopt  than  to  have  the  petition  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  put  in  that  form  whidi 
^ve  the  best  seouritv  of  the  question  be- 
10^  folly  uttdentood  i  To  put  them  in  a 
printed  form,  was,  in  his  opinion,  best  cal- 
culated to  produce  that  effect.  He  was 
convinced  the  petitions  ought  to  be  re- 
fwived. 

Mr.  W.  Quia  considered  the  rule  of 
1656  applicable,  inasmuch  as  every  pe* 
lition  not  proceeding  from  a  rec^^iiaed 
public  body  must  be  considered  private. 

Sir  FramU  Bwrdm  felt  aware,  that  he 
sbottU  be  only  wasting  time  in  discossing 
the  qoestion  at  present,  Maiag  the  trea- 
sury benches  and  those  hcbinn  them^  ao 
fulC  and  those  on  his  own  sUe  of  the 
bouse  ao  eaqity.  But  having  alrsadv  do- 
layad die fiaiwi  10 hmgi  haihgv^he 


might  be  deemed  blameable  if  he  deferred 
it  any  longer.    It  was  latisiactory  to  him, 
however,  that  the  cause  itself  stood  on 
such  strong  grounds  that  nothing  had  been 
said  to  impugn  it;  and  he  thought  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  seemed  so  conversant 
with  this  subject,  and  so  extremely  well 
yened  in  the  lournsls  of  the  House  ( though 
indeed  he  haa  unluckily  selected  an  entry 
that  by  no  means  suited  his  purpose), 
might  nave  recollect^  that  a  private  order 
did  not  bind  the  Hoose  on  all  occasions, 
and  more  eipeciallv  did  not  bind  it  in  the 
case  of  petitions  oi  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  subject^-Mtitions  against  a  griev- 
ance the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate 
of  any,  namely,  the  corrupt  state  of  that 
House.    However,  the  rule  of  1656  oouJd 
now  be  of  no  force  whatever ;  the  rule 
was  framed   by    Cromwell*s   cnsatures, 
placed  in  that  House  by  himself,  and  not 
one  of  than  allowed  to  enter  parliament 
till  he  was  furnished  with  a  ticket  from 
the  soldiers  who  surrounded  the  doors. 
That  was  not  a  period  from  wbida  a  pre- 
cedent  ooold  be  drawn  for  the  guidance 
of  foture  times.     The  rule  in  question* 
too,  related  only  to  private  petitions  and 
was  aimed  against  a  practice  that  prevailed 
at  one  time,  of  prejudicing  the  sentiments 
of  members,  by  distributing  printed  peti- 
tions on  private  matters ;  and  it  was  in 
order  to  prevent  the  printing  and  circu- 
lation of  petitions^  and  the   canvassing 
members  with  such  views,  that  the  rule 
in    ouestion   was   firamed-^he  rule   on 
whicn  the  whole  argument  against  receiv- 
ing these  petitions  rested.   A  foundation 
more  sandy  on  which  to  rest  an  argument 
against  receiving  the  sentiments  of  thou- 
sands of  petitions  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive.   The  hon  gentleman  hsd  referred 
to  the  discussions  that  took  place  in  179S; 
and  how  did  they  apply  ?  Prerious  to  Mr. 
Grey's  motion  for  a  reform  of  parliament, 
a  petition  was  presented  from  the  city  of 
Norwich,  by  Mr.  Hobart,  and  he  f  rather 
extraordinarilv  for  the  presenter  or  a  pe- 
tition) started  a  doubt,  whether  thepeti- 
tition,  being  printed,  could  with  propriety 
be  received    The  doubt  wss  unmediately 
caught  at,  m  the  same  manner  as  at  pre- 
sent.   The  Spoiker  being  applied  to,  rfr* 
ferred  to  this  order,  as  proving  that  it  was 
s^gainst  the  practice  of  the  House  to  re- 
ceive prioted  petitkms.     Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  no  such  order  was  directed  a^mnst 
public  petitions  and  that  private  peutiona 
only  were  within  the  construction  and 
•pint  of  tba  rule.   Of  nme  mamben  wbe 
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spoke  on  thesubject,  five  were  for  receiv- 
ing the  petition,  two  were  against  it,  and 
two    doubtful.     Mr.  Sheridan  then  re* 
quested  the  hon.  member  who  had  pre- 
sented the  petition  to  withdraw  it,  for  that 
day  at  least,  in  order  to  allow  the  more 
time  to  the  important  motion  that  was 
coming  on  to  be  discussed ;  the  petition 
was  in  consequence  withdrawn,  so  that 
nothing  was  settled  by  this  entry  of  179S. 
The  discussion  itself  stood  only  on  the 
doubtful  rule  of  Cromwell's  parliament. 
In  181Sy  reference  was  made  to  this  sup- 
posed rule  of  1793,  and  a  division  cer- 
tamly  took  place,  which  could  be  now  of 
so  force,  as  it  went  on  the  supposition  of 
a  rule  that  never  existed,  or  existed  only 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  not  be 
made  the  ground  of  proceeding  at  the 
present  moment.    If,  tnen,  no  order  ex* 
isted  against  the  practice,  we  must  come 
to  the  reason  of  the  thing ;   which,  after 
all,  was  of  much  stronger  avail  Uian  any 
•order  whatever.      When  we   considered 
this  part  of  the  question,   no  objeetidn 
whatever  could  be  found  against  the  re- 
ception of  printed  petitions,  or  none  which 
might  not  with   equal   force   be  urged 
against  the  reception  of  written  ones ;   on 
tlie  contrary,  there  were  many  objections 
to  written  petitions  which  could  not  be 
adduced  against  petitions  that  were  printed. 
Printed  petitions  were  read  and  compre- 
hended with  much  greater  facility  andaccu- 
racy  than  those  which  were  written ;  and 
eveiyman  was  able  to  see  and  understand 
what  he  was  to  sign.     Printed  petitions 
were  not  so  liable  to  be  altered  as  written 
ones,  and  every  man  who  signed  them 
must  feel  greater  assurance  that  nothing 
but  what  he  had  signed  would  be  presented 
to  the  House.    The  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
ensured  the  right  of  petitioning  to  the 
subject,  did  not  attempt  to  shackle  it  in 
any  way,  or  to  prefer  one  mode  of  peti- 
tioning to  another.      It  did  not  require  a 
goose  quill  to  be  made  use  of  rather  than 
a  steel  pen ;   or  say  that  one  sort  of  ink 
should  be  made  use  of  rather  than  ano- 
ther.    The  printed  form,  he  would  con- 
tend, was  the  best.     The  king  had  no  ob- 
jection to  receive  a  printed  petition ;   the 
House  of  Lords  had  received  a  printed 
petition,  and  had  actually  made  an  entry 
of  the  receipt  of  one  shortly  after  the  Not- 
tingham petition  had  been  withdrawn  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  though  they  cer- 
tainly had  said  that  it  should  not  be  drawn 
bto  a  precedent ;  but  why  this  reserva- 
tioa  was  nude  he  coidd  ool  conoeive. 


And  should  the  House  of  Commons  reject 
petitions  after  this,  and  obstruct  the  right 
of  petitioning  in  fhe  most  dangerous  man- 
ner?       Formerly   no     objections    wera 
made  to    any    paper  that    was  offered  z 
but  this  course  having  produced  inconve^ 
nicnces,  an  order  was  made  in  1780  that 
all  petitionsshouldbesigned  ;  but  no  order 
was  made  tb^t  they  should  be  written,  by 
the  signer ;  -  and  all  the  reasons  of  the 
thing  were  the  other  way,  indeed,  if  any 
such  order  had  been  made,  there  was  tAe 
strongest  reason  on 'the*  present  occasion 
for  suspending  such  an  order,  even  though 
it  were  suspended  with  a  reservation  lika 
that  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  in- 
stance should  not  be  drawn  into  precedent. 
A  case  of  such  magnitude  as  the  prayer 
of  468  petitions -would  justify  the  suspea-'' 
sion  or  anv  order  on  appoint  of  practice, 
but  in  reality^the  House  could  not  make 
that  order,  it  could  not  obstruct  the  rigbc 
of  petitioning.     Even  as  to  irrelevant  or 
casually    offensive   matter,    the    House 
ought  not  to  be  too  nice  on  all  occasions ; 
that,  however,  was  not  the  present  ques* 
tion.     But  no  reason  whatever  had  beea 
given  for  the  rejection  of  petitions,  merely 
because  they  were  printed.      The  boo. 
gentleman  who  spoke    last  had  recom- 
mended a  very  odd  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  difficulty.  **  Can't  you,'*  said  he,  •'  call 
the  petitions  private,  and  then  reject  them 
by  the  rule  of  Cromwell's  parliament  ?" 
Certainly,  the  petitions  might  be  got  rid 
of  in  that  manner;  but  they  could  not,  in 
anv  rational  sense  of  the  word,  be  called 
private  petitions.      Sir  Francis  said,  he 
felt  the  difficulty  of  a  person,  who  had  to 
prove  a  self-evident  proposition ;    like  a 
man  who  was  called  on  to  prove  he  was 
innocent,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  other 
side  who  should  have  shown  him  to  be 
guilty.  Gentlemen  on  the  offposite  benches 
should  show   why  these  petitions  ought 
not  to  be  received.     A  lecture  had  been 
read  to  him,  and  hehad  been  told  he  ought 
to  refuse  to  present  a  petition,  if  it  was 
couched    in   language  the    House  had 
before  rejected.    On  this  pointt  however, 
he  had  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ; 
and  he  should  never  present  a  petition 
the  lett  because  the  House  bad  rejected 
its  fellow.     The  laws  of  that  House  were 
not  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians* 
irrevocable ;   and  it  frequentiy  happened 
that  a  vote  given  on  one  day  had  been  re- 
versed the  nexti  by  the  complaisant  con- 
currence  of  gendemen  on  the  treasury 
bencbctt   la  the  affiur  of  lor4  MeMlli^ 
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die  Haute  bad  ooe  dajr*  at  the  inttigation 
of  Mr.  Pittt  voted  that  hit  lordihip  should 
be  tried  by  a  jury ;  and  the  very  next  day 
on  the  tame  minitter^t  repretentation,  re- 
voked the  trial  by  jurjr,  and  ordered  an 
impeachment.  He,  therefore,  might  rea- 
sonably hope  to  find  the  Houte  in  better 
liumour  on  some  occasions  than  on  othert» 
and  might  fairly  expect  that  a  petition  re- 
jected one  day  might  stand  a  chance  of 
being  recehred  the  next ;  and,  certainly,  if 
a  petition  couched  in  terms  that  had  been 
rejected  came  from  a  dittance,  he  thould 
feel  it  his  duty  not  to  send  it  back,  but  at 
least  to  offisr  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
House.  At  to  what  had  been  urged  with 
so  much  yehemence  concerning  peti- 
tions that  had  been  sent  down  into  the 
country  for  signature,  what  objection  could 
possibly  be  made  to  such  a  practice  ?  The 
petitions  must  he  drawn  up  somewhere, 
for  it  never  could  be  supposed  that  all  the 
thousands  who  signed  could  each  draw  up 
their  own  petition ;  it  was  sufficiently  in 
their  power  to  dissent  firom  the  terms  of  a 
petition  by  refuting  to  sign  it ;  and  what 
more  could  be  required  or  expected  i  It 
might  as  well  be  contended,  that  a  bond 
already  drawn  up  and  presented  for  signa- 
ture, was  not  the  bond  of  the  person  who 
signed  it,  at  that  these  petitioot  did  not 
contain  the  sentiments  of  their  tubtcribers. 
They  were  much  more  easily  read  when 
pretented  in  a  printed  form :  and  if  they 
were  not  drawn  up  ready  for  signatures, 
how  could  their  contents  be  acquiesced  in 
or  dissented  from  ?  Could  it  be  seriously 
supposed,  that  a  man  without  influence 
could  prevail  on  thousands  to  sign  against 
their  inclinations,  for  the  sake  of  further- 
ing some  project  of  his  own  ?  Besides, 
how  did  ministers  act  on  such  occasions 
themselves;  how  did  they  get  signatures 
to  their  petitions  and  declarations  ?  Did 
they  not  go  about  to  taverns  and  bankers 
shops,  thrusting  their  printed  declarations 
into  every  hand,  and  compellmg  signatures 
from  those  who  feared  their  interests  might 
suffer  if  they  refused  ?  With  them,  indeed, 
all  practices  were  considered  fair ;  with 
those  who  wished  to  check  them  in  their 
career  of  ruin,  all  was  complained  against 
ns  foul.  Upon  the  whole,  a  body  of  public 
opinion  had  been  raised  on  facts  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  denial,  that  the  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  was  altoge- 
ther corrupt.  Gentlemen  might  nul»  but 
they  could  not  erase  the  signatures  from 
the  bond,  or  stem  the  torrent  of  general 
reprdienriQiu    Tbty  might  cooteadi  that 


some  monster  of  terror^some  magician 
with  his  wand  (who, in  fact,  was  no  other 
than  a  very  honest-hearted  individual, 
acting,  m  all  things  for  the  best),  could 
issue  his  petitions  north  and  south,  and 
countervail  all  theefforuand  tricks  of  minis- 
ters. But,  if  they  wished  to  consult  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Houte  f  not  the  dignity  of  being 
hated,  as  Junius  called  it),  if  they  wished  to 
preserve  the  respect  and  affections  of  the 
people,  without  any  hateful  admixture  of 
the  aderini  dum  fnetuani,  they  would  never 
reject  the  prayers  of  the  subject,  beomsa 
they  were  o^ed  in  a  form  of  all  othen 
the  most  convenient  end  the  least  objec- 
tionable. Arguments  of  this  sort,  he  was 
aware,  would  carry  little  weight  in  a 
quarter  where  the  We  ooA>,  sk  jubeo  was 
sure  to  carry  a  majority;  but  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  take  a  division  on  the  question, 
however  small  that  divisiim  might  prove. 

Lord  CasUereagk  contended,  that  if  the 
House  believed  the  hon.  baronet  really 
wished  the  petitions  to  be  received,  they 
mntt  perceive  that  he  had  not  argued  the 
cause  in  a  way  to  ensure  their  reception. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  presented  them  in 
the  face  of  a  rule,  the  existence  of  which 
was  publicly  known ;  and  he  had  said  no- 
thing to  show  that  the  rule  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  practice  of  parliament.  It  was* 
indeed,  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  hon. 
baronet  should  cavil  at  the  expressions  of 
the  rule  in  question,  as  he  himself  was  one 
of  the  tellers  on  the  division  that  took 
place  shortly  after  the  question  came  before 

Eirliament,  on  the  Nottingham  petition, 
e  would  contend,  that  these  were  private 
petitions  in  the  parliamentary  acceptance 
of  the  word  private,  and  within  the  ob- 
vious construction  of  the  rule;  and  the 
hon.  baronet  could  not  show  a  single 
usage  to  the  contrary.  He  hsd,  indeed, 
shown  the  usage  of  the  other  House ;  but 
that  was  in  a  case  which  was  expressly 
prohibited  from  being  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent, and  therefore  told  against  the  hon. 
baronet.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  receive 
the  petitions  in  question,  and  to  preserve 
in  all  its  privileges  the  right  of  petitioniDg, 
yet  he  tnou^ht  the  systematic  trade  of 
framing  petitions,  and  calling  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  peace  m  the 
country,  ought  by  every  means  to  be 
checked  in  its  growth,  uod  forbid  that 
he  should  impute  to  those  whosigned  these 
468  petitions,  any  settled  design  against 
the  govemnaentor the  country;  the]|r  were 
flBOtt  of  them,  he  believed,  deluded  indivi* 
dual! ;  bot  in  knaw  that  dcrigiuDg  men 
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went  about  the  country,  avaUiog  tbem' 

selves  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  for  the 

purpose  of  cdlmg  meetioga,  in  whjcb  they 

might  eatert  every  faculty,  sod  rouse  the 

passions  of  the  people,  for  putting  them 

10  movement  towards  a  general  rebellion. 

Meetioga,  such  as  these,  must  be  brought 

under  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  House  should  hold  deist  %o 

the  established  rule,  and  not  relax  it,  in 

order  to  give  facilities  to  iudividutds  who 

were  em^oyed  in  this  metropolis  for  the 

aole  purpose  of  &bricatiug  petitions.to  ex- 
cite discoment*  Tbere  never  was  a  mo- 
ment in  which  it  was  more  necessary  to 

consult  the  dignity  of  parliament ;   and  as 

it  anis  dear  tw  toe  rules  and  practice  of 

th#  House  were  against  the  entertaining 

of  printed  petitionsi  he  should  vote  against 

the  motion. 

Mr*  Smyth  wished  to  give  eyery  latitude 
10  tbe  admissioD  of  petitions,  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  Uiat  tbe  hon.  baronet, 
whatever  his  intentions  might  be^  was  ao- 
tuidly  following  that  course  which  was 
most  calculated  to  defeat  tbe  right  of  pe- 
titioning. Wheo  the  petitions  of  tbe  peo- 
ple bore  marks  of  conveying  their  own 
aentimentsb  tbe  House  ought  to  receive 
with  indulgence  any  expressions  ther 
might  contain ;  but  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent wbai  tbey  came  in  teroas  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  dictated.  It  appear- 
ed, that  in  1813,  the  House  bad  come  to 
a  decisien  founded  on  former  precedentSi 
i^gainst  receiving  orinted  petitions,  and 
he  saw  no  reasoa  for  now  reversing  that 
decision. 

Sir  £.  Brydru  oblerved,  thai  when  the 
House  saw  ail  the  petitiona,  not  only 
Gouchad  in  the  same  words,  but  (with 
scarcely  any  exception)  printed  by  tbe 
same  printer,  it  aflbrdea  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  that  such  petitions  did  not 
speak  the  sense  of  the  people  from  whom 
tbey  profeased  to  proceed.  He  ibould 
Ibereiore  dppese  their  reception. 

Mr.  BonM  apposed  the  motion.  The 
House  could  not  do  surpriaed  at  there  b^ 
ing  such  a  similarity  in  tbe  form  and  ex- 
pressions of  these  petitions  when  thev  were 
aware  that  tbey  had  all  proceeded  from 
the  same  hand  and  nsind»  The  hdoless 
old  gentleman,  wham  his  friends  in  West- 
miastar  called  the  pahr  star  of  reform,  had 
lately  bficamr  a  wandansK  star  for  the 
purpose  of  anKghtewiig  tha  naamifacliir- 
ing  districti  ia  the  naitn  of  EM^and  and  la 
Scotland,  in  which  dislrieta  im  had  pro* 
miled  oKftoig^  at  whieh  hepi«|Uh|d|aMi 


uri^d  the  presentation  to  parliameDt  ^f 
petitions  for  reform.  These  petitions  weris 
all  sent  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement 
from  the  manufactory  in  London.  The 
way  in  which  these  petitions  were  usually 
signed,  might  be  inienred  from  one  which 
he  had  happened  to  look  at,  purporting  to 
be  from  a  Hampden  Club,  tlie  two  first 
signatures  to  which,  were  those  of  an 
overseer  to  the  poor  and  an  old  woman. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  said,  he  had  heard  no 
sufficient  reason  assigned  for  not  receiving 
these  petitions.  The  order  which  had 
been  read  against  receiving  private  peti- 
tions printed  and  circulated,  was  perfectly 
intelligible.  Thpre  were  mao^  instances 
in  the  courts  below  of  objections  to  the 
circulation  of  printed  applications,  fouodedB 
he  suppoised,  upon  the  same  ground  as  tbe 
order  of  1 656-  They  were  Ejected  to  oa 
the  same  principle  as  tampering  with  a 
jury  would  be  considered  objectionable. 
If  there  were  really  fears  of  the  existence 
of  a  secret  fire,  concealment  was  not  the 
best  way  of  escjUnguisbing  it.  If  any  ma- 
chinations were  going  oa  against  the  state 
the  best  way  was  to  give  every  encou- 
ragement to  petitioning,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  not  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  tbe  country  i«t 
such  a  crisis  \  but  he  was  far  from  placing 
any  confidence  in  the  assertions  in  the  re- 
ports which  had  been  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, which  he  considered  as  gross  libels 
on  the  people.  He  saw  no  just  ground 
either  on  precedent  or  reason,  for  objects 
ing  to  printed  petitions,  and  dbould  there- 
fore support  the  motion. 

The  House  divided :— Yeas,  6 ;  Noes, 
58;  Majority  against  receiving  printed  pe» 
titions— 5^ 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  March  IS. 

Statb  ov  thx  Trade  and  Mawix- 

VACTURXa    OF    THE    C0UVTRT.3      Mr. 
Brougham  rose  and  said : 

Sir;— when  I  consider,  that  the  period 
of  the  session  is  well  nigh  passed  in  which 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  this  House,  at 
periods  of  great  public  distress,  to  inquire 
mto  the  state  of  tbe  nation,  and  yet  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  bring  the  sub* 
ject  bmre  ui^  or  to  testify,  on  our  part,  % 
becoming  anxiety  concerning  the  sufir* 
iafi  of  the  people,  I  feel  myself  supported 
hy  diis  feflectlon  under  the  magnitude  of 
the  vaat  quaalieD,  which  I  have  preaumed 
10  hai^   We  haired  ia  tnitby  allewed 
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Ae  acooBtimied  leMOfi  of  iofestlgatioo  to 
elapse,  trithoiit  doing  any  thing  except 
what,  with  all  potaible  respect  for  the  pro* 
ceediogsof  parliamenti  I  coDceite  to  have 
been  beginiiiDg  at  die  wrong  end.  Iffii- 
taking  the  ajrmptom  for  the  nalady,  we 
have  attempted  to  stifle  the  cries  of  the 
people  in  tnetr  extreme  distress,  hutead 
of  seeking  the  cause  of  their  sufferings » 
and  endeavouring  to  apply  a  cure.  I  am, 
indeed,  aware,  that  there  are  maoy,  who 
difier  with  ne  upon  this  subject;  who 
deemed  the  late  measures  of  legislation  sa- 
lutary and  wise.  But  whatever  variety  of 
opinion  might  exist  upon  their  merits,  I 
may  now  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  to 
those  who  joined  me  in  deprecating  and 
resisting  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  those  who  viewed  this  fright- 
ful step  as  justified  by  the  necessities  of 
the  thneSf  and  call  upon  al]  parties  alike  to 
say,  whether  the  moment  is  not  at  length 
eome,  when  it  behoves  us  to  mount  from 
she  eftct  to  the  cause  of  the  mischief ; 
and,  having  done  so  much  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  whether  it  is  not  our  duty  to 
search  for  the  means  of  alleviating  the  ge- 
neral misery  by  which  alone  that  peace 
baa  been  endangered.  My  very  smcere 
anxiety  to  give  the  parliament  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discharging  this  duty  has  made 
ne  bold  to  bring  forward  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  too  lste«  I  admit,  for  atuining  all 
the  objects  that  might  once  have  oeeh 
Within  our  reach;  but  early  enouah,  I 
woidd  fain  hope,  to  efiect  some  gootl  pur* 
poses. 

I  am  aware,  that  there  is  nothmg  so  in- 
judicious as  to  begin  a  discussion  like  this 
by  hazarding  any  laree  and  sanauine  pro- 
ductions of  its  probable  result.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  venture  to  say,  that  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  par- 
ticular topics,  a  considerable  majority  of 
tfie  House  will  a^ree  in  holding,  that  the 
period  is  now  arrived,  when,  the  war  being 
closed,  and  prodigious  changes  having  taken 
place  almost  all  over  the  worid,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  care- 
fid  but  fearless  revision  of  our  whole  com- 
mercial system,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
aafely,  yet  promptly,  to  eradicate  those 
vices  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  occa- 
akmed  or  displayed ;  to  retrace  our  steps, 
where  we  shall  find  that  th^  have  de- 
viated from  the  line  of  true  policy;  to  ad- 
just and  accommodate  our  iawt  to  the  al- 
teration of  circumstances;  to  abandon 
many  prejudices,  dike  antiquated  and 
senseless,  uasuited  to  the  advanced  age  in 
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which  we  live,  and^otlworflly  of  tlie  sound 
judgment  of  the  nation. 

I  shaU  begin,  Sir,  br  entering  upon  the 
firodamental  branch  of  the  inouiry,  wblch 
I  am  solicitous  the  House  should  mstitate ; 
I  mean  the  present  aspect  of  our  aflUrs. 
Every  one  is  aware,  that  there  exiats  in  the 
country  a  great  and  universal  distress;  a 
distress  wholly  without  parallel  in  any  ibrw 
mer  period  of  its  history^  .  This,  indeed,  is 
unhsppily  matter  of  so  much  notoriety, 
that  I  should  hartiy  think  it  requfared  any 
particular  proof  or  iHustmtlon,  were  it  not 
that,  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject, 
the  extent  to  which  the  evil  haa  spraid» 
and  the  peculiar  shapes  which  it  has  as- 
sumed, must  be  examined  beftnre  we  can 
eita  sources  or  find  a  rennedy.  The 
s  will  speedily  perceive  in  iriiat  way 
this  examination  of  the  fact  conducea  to 
the  obfect  we  aH  have  in  view ;  and  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  give  me  credit,  in  die  mean 
time,  for  not  leading  them  into  superflu- 
ous  details. 

To  demonstrate  the  generd  proposition^ 
indeed,  I  mi^t  bid  you  cast  your  eyea 
upon  the  petitions  that  load  the  table,  from 
ail  parts  of  the  empire,  from  every  dea* 
crJMon  of  its  inhabitants,  from  mmibere 
infinitely  exceeding  those  that  ever  before 
approached  us  in  the  language  of  com* 
plaint  It  is  in  vain  to  remind  us  of  Ifte 
manner  in  whidi  some  of  them  have  been 

Cepared  for  signature.  Does  any  mats 
lieve,  that  a  treasury  manufactory  of  pe* 
titions,  distributing  the  article  through  the 
country  wtth  all  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, could  procure  one  column  of  namea 
to  a  statement  of  national  prosperity,  or 
a  prayer  for  liberal  taxation  ?  Nor  doea 
the  ineptness  of  the  remedies,  which  many 
of  the  petitioners  suggest,  impeach  the 
correctness  of  their  tale  of  distress :  they 
may  be  very  incapable  of  devising  the 
means  of  relief;  they  are  abundantly  qua- 
lified to  give  evidence  of  the  grievance. 

I  might  next  appeal  to  the  returns  from 
the  Custom-house,  to  show  the  declension 
of  trade.  I  am  aware,  that  these  docu- 
ments give  no  information  respecting  the 
internal  commerce  of  tll^  country,  by  far 
its  most  important  branch ;  and  ^at,  even 
with  respect  to  foreign  traffic,  nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious  than  arguments  wholly 
drawn  from  such  sources.  When  taken, 
however,  in  conjunction  with  other  evi- 
dence, they  are  not  altogether  to  be  disre- 
garded. Now  it  b  shown,  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  years  1815  and  1816,  that 
there  was  a  falliog  off,  in  the  shippmg  em- 
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ployed  duriog  tbe  latter  year»  of  826>000 
toDSy  or  nearly  5,000  vessels.  This' fact 
U  the  more  remarkable,  that  we  were  at 
war  during  a  ouarter  of  1815,  whereas 
1816  was  the  nrst  wliole  year  of  peace. 
These  returns  speak  of  the  tonnage  out- 
wards and  inwards ;  but  they  tell  nothing 
of  the  difference  between  the  exports  and 
imports  of  either  year.  I  will  venture  to 
i^ssert,  that  a  much  more  considerable  de- 
falcation will  be  found  in  the  importation 
of  last  year  than  the  mere  falling  off  in  the 
tonnage  indicates.  I  am  well  aware,  that 
many  millions  of  goods  have  been  sent 
abroad,  for  which  no  returns  have  been 
received,  and  which  never  will  produce 
aixpence  to  the  exporters.  Upon  this 
point  no  Custom-house  papers  can  give 
any  information.  They  cannot  show  what 
proportion  of  the  cargoes  shipped  have 
found  a  market;  what  parts  have  been 
aold  under  prime  cost ;  what  parts  remain 
upon  hand  unsaleable  at  any  price ;  and 
what  parts  of  the  goods  imported  are  in  a 
aimilar  situation. 

We  have  known  former  times  of  great 
national  suffering;  most  of  us  are  old 
enough  to  remember  more  than  One  period 
of  severe  pu))lic  calamity :  but  no  man 
can  find  an  example  of  any  thing  like  the 
present.  In  1800  there  was  a  scarcity, 
much  greater  than  is  now  felt,  but  no  dis- 
tress ensued  beyond  the  reach  of  private 
charity :  and  the  affliction  ended  with  the 
bad  season;  for,  though  provisions  were 
dear,  work  was  abundant,  and  the  bulk  of 
tbe  poor  were  enabled  to  sustain  the  pres- 
sure of  tbe  evil.  In  1812  there  was  a 
much  greater  distress ;  the  dearth  was  less, 
indeed,  but  the  rate  of  wages  was  far  lower. 
The  House  well  remembers  the  painful 
inquiries  in  which  it  was  then  my  fortune 
to  bear  a  considerable  part.  We  were  ac* 
customed  to  describe  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  found  the  manufacturing  popu* 
lation  of  the  country  as  wretched  beyond 
all  former  example;  and  the  expression 
was  strictly  justified  by  the  fact.  Yet, 
compared  with  the  wide  spread  misery  un- 
der whidfi  the  same  classes  now  Uibour,  the 
year  1812  rises  into  a  period  of  actual 
prosperity.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  grant  me  their 
indulgence,  to  go  shortly  into  some  parti- 
culars touching  the  great  staple  manufac- 
tures of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  show  how 
nnparalleled  in  its  amount,  and  how  va- 
rious in  iu  kinds,  the  distress  js,  which  now 
every  where  prevaib. 

I  shall  begin  with  tbe  clothing :  a  branch 
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of'  trade,  which,  from  accidental  cirernn* 
stances,  is  not  so  depressed  as  our  other 
great  staples ;  and  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  the  foreign  markets  do  not 
happen  to  be  overstocked  with  this  manu- 
facture, while  some  considerable  foreign 
government  contracts  have  given  greal 
aasistance  to  several  of  the  clothing  dis« 
tricts.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  result  of 
statements,  which  I  have  received  from 
the  principal  clothing  countries  of  York« 
shire— Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield, 
and  Halifax.  Taking  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  branch  which  sufers  most, 
the  cloth  dressing,  at  3,360  in  August  last, 
there  were  then  927  in  full,  1,385  in  par- 
tial employment,  and  1,048  wholly  out  of 
work.  Calculating  upon  the  same  num- 
ber, there  are  now  only  757  in  full,  and 
1,439  in  partial  work;  while  1,164 are  en- 
tirely idle.'  That  is  to  say,  a  third  of  the 
whole  are  idle ;  and  of  those  who  have  any 
work,  only  one  third,  that  is,  two-ninths 
of  the  whole,  or  two  men  in  nine,  have  full 
employment.  The  distress  of  the  other 
clotliiers  in  this  county  is  far  from  being 
so  considerable ;  but  in  tbe  west  of  Eng- 
land I  am  informed,  by  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable evidence,  tnat  it  exceeds  any 
thine  which  can  easily  be  conceived. 

If  we  now  carry  our  view  towards  the 
iron  trade,  a  most  gloomy  picture  is  pre- 
sented ;  and  I  may  take  the  state  of  Bir« 
mingham  as  a  fair  symptom  of  this  com- 
merce in  general,  intimately  connected  aa 
that  great  town  is  with  the  neighbouring 
counties  in  all  the  branches  of  their  in-* 
dustry  and  commerce.  In  a  population 
of  84,000  souls,  about  27,500  receive 
parish  relief.  Of  ihe  work  people,  one 
third  are  wholly  out  of  employ,  and  the 
rest  are  at  half  work.  The  poor-ratea 
have  risen  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  a  sum  exceeding,  aa 
I  am  informed,  what  the  inhabitants  paid 
to  the  income  tax.  In  1812,  when  the 
House  was  so  greatly  touched  by  the  state 
of  this  place,  only  a  ninth  part  of  the  po- 
pulation were  paupers,  and  the  rates  did 
not  exceed  27,000/.,  yet  we  then  tliougbt 
the  public  distresses  had  reached  their  ut- 
most pitch. 

The  people  engaged  in  the  iron  trade 
may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes^ 
with  reference  to  my  present  purpose ;  the 
miners,  and  others  emplojed  in  obtaining 
the  raw  material ;  the  persons  employed 
in  manufacturing  arms;  the  nailers;  and 
tbe  common  artificers.  Tbe  first  of  these 
classesi  who  in  1810  received  from  I8s» 
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upwards  as  far  as  two  guiaeas  a  week,  get 
Slow  fron  lOs*  to  ISt.;  the  aeeonclwbo  re« 
oaifed  still  higlier,  I  might  say  even  exor- 
bkant  wages,  from  she  demand  occasioned 
by  the  war,  now  get  only  7s»  Sd.^  when 
they  are  employed  at  all :  the  nailers^  wlio 
are  better  off  than  most  classes,  yet  earn 
DO  more  than  8s.  or  9s.  instead  of  !&•  or 
15s*;  while  the  common  artificers  are 
working  at  a  shilling  a  day.  But  in  all 
these  classes  the  women  and  children,  who 
tised  to  earn  so  aaach  as  nearly  to  double 
,ihe  eAins  of  the  able  workmen,  are  now 
wholly  unemployed.  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to 
mingle  any  allusions  of  a  political  nature 
with  the  description  of  these  sad  scenes ; 
but  I  feel  it  due  to  the  character  and  ibe 
sufferings  of  those  unhappy  persons  to  as- 
sert (and  I  do  so  upon  th'is  authority  of 
snen  who  differ  with  roe  in  political  sen* 
tlments),tbata  more  loyal,  peaceful,. tran- 
quil set  of  people  are  not  to  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  his  majesty's  domi* 
Dions* 

It  is  truly  painful  to  think,  that,  severe 
as  the  distrefts  is  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  I  have  been  describing,  a  yet 
more  melancholy  picture  presents  itself 
when  we  turn  to  the  great  staple  of  the 
country,  the  cotton  manufacture.  This, 
as  the  House  is  well  aware,  consists  of  two 
branches,  the  spinning  and  weaving ;  but, 
from  the  introouction  of  machinery,  the 
numbers  employed  in  weaving  are  beyond 
all  comparison  greater  than  those  employ- 
ed in  spinning.  In  Lancashire  alone,  and 
the  borders  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
there  are  above  half  a  million  of  persons 
who  derive  their  support  from  the  former. 
Taking  the  average  gains  of  a  thousand 
weavers,  of  all  ages  and  classes,  their  rate 
of  wages  was  13s.  3(/.  a  week  in  May  1800. 
In  l§n2  the  same  persons  received  the 
atill  higher  sum  of  ISs.  lOd.  In  1806  it 
had  fallen  to  10^.  Bd,;  and  in  1808,  after 
it  had  pleased  the  wisdom  of  government 
to  <*  retaliate,'*  as  they:  phrased  it,  **  upon 
the  enemy  the  evils  of  his  own  injustice," 
and  to  inflict  upon  ourselves  (as  the  event 
proved  to  such  as  had  not  the  sense  to 
perceive  it)  the  evils  of  our  own  impolicy 
i.**when  we  had  succeeded  in  quarrelling 
with  our  best  customers— those  wages  fell 
as  low  as  6s,  Id.  In  1812,  when  the  whole 
virtues  of  our  system  had  been  called  into 
action,  and  had  bestowed  the  full  mea- 
sure of  its  beneficence  upon  our  trade, 
tile  wages  fell  to  6s.  4<Mn  1816,  the  third 
year  of  peace,  and  while  we  were  slowly 
■Boving'through  that  traositioa  qf  whidi 
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we  bate  heard  (though it seeass something 
of  rather  a  permanent  than  a  passine  na^ 
tuse),  wages  were  as  low  as  5c.  2^.  This 
was  Ml  the  month  of  May ;  and  in  January 
last  the^  had  reached  the  fearful  point  of 
depression  ai  which  they  now  stand,  of 
4a.  3^.;  from  which,  when  the  usual  ex* 
peases  paid  by  the  work  people  for  the 
•loom  are  deducted,  there  remains  no  aaore 
than  df.  S</.  to  support  human  life  for  8e«> 
ven  days.  By  another  calculation  it  ap^ 
pears,  that  497  persons  have  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  as  many  more  out  of 
5s.  a  week ;  making,  for  the  whole  sub* 
sistence  and  expenditure  of  each  indivi- 
dual, less  than  4ekd.  a  day.  * 

When  i  paused  over  this  scene  of  mise^ 
ry^  unequalled  in  the  history  of  civilised 
iiroes,  I  felt  naturally  impelled  to  demand, 
how  it  was  possible  to  sustain  existence 
in  such  circumstances,  and  whether  it 
were  not  practicable  to  administer  chari- 
table aid  ?  To  the  first  question  I  received 
for  answer  the  painful  intelligence,  tliat 
those  miserable  beings  could  barely  pur* 
chase,  with  their  hard  and  scanty  earnings, 
half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  daily,  which,  mix- 
ed with  a  little  salt  and  water,  constituted 
their  whole  food.  My  other  inquiry  had 
been  anticipated  by  that  well  known  spirit 
of  kindness,  4iot  more  humane  than  poli»> 
tic,  by  which  the  demeanour  of  felie  mas- 
ter manufacturers  in  this  country  has  ever 
been  regidatcd  towards  their  workmen  in 
the  seasons  of  their  common  distress.  Pro- 
jects for  afibvdtng  them  relief  had  been 
canvassed ;  but  it  was  fohnd,  that  to  di»> 
tribute  only  a  slender  increase  of  nourish- 
ment, an  addition  of  a  little  milk,  or  beer, 
or  a  morsel  of  meat,  to  the  oatmeal  and 
water,  no  less  a  sum  than  20,000/L  a  week 
was  required,  and  at  a  time  when  tho 
masters  were  hardly  receiving  any  profits 
from  their  trade.  To  talk  of  charity,  then, 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  the  case 
lies  ier  beyond  the  reach  of  private  bene^ 
ficence ;  and,  if  it  admits  of  a  remedy  at 
all,  must  look  to  other  sources  of  relief. 

Now  what  k  the  consequence  of  all  this, 
and  whither  does  it  inevitably  lead  \  These 
wretched  creatures  are  compelled  first  to 
part  for  their  sustenance  with  all  their  tri- 
fling property,  piecemeal,  from  the  little 
furniture  of  tneir  cottages  to  the  very  bed- 
ding and  clothes  that  used  to  cover  them 
from  the  weather.  They  struggle  on  with 
hunger,  and  go  to  sleep  at  night^fall, 
upon  the  calculation,  that,  if  thev  worked 
an  hour  or  two  later,  they  might  indeed 
earn  three  halfpence  pore,  one  of  which 
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'must  be  paid  for  a  caodle,  but  then  the 
clear  gain  of  a  penny  would  be  too  dearly 
bought,  and  leave  them  lest  able  to  work 
the  next  day.  To  such  a  frightful  nicetv 
lif  reckoning  are  human  bemga  reduced, 
treating  themselves  like  mere  machines, 
and  balancing  the  produce  against  the 
tear  and  wear,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum that  thei^  physical  powers  can  be 
made  to  yield !  At  length,  nowever,  they 
most  succumb;  the  workhouse  closes 
their  dismal  prospect ;  or,  with  a  reluct- 
ance that  makes  their  lot  a  thousand  times 
more  pitiable,  they  submit  to  take  parish 
relief;  and,  to  sustain  life,  part  with  the 
independent  spirit,  the  best  birthright  of 
an  English  peasant. 

^  If  from  these  details  we  ascend  to  con- 
siderations of  a  more  general  nature,  and 
observe  certain  symptoms,  which,  though 
less  striking  in  themselves,  are  perhaps 
the  safest  guides  in  such  an  inquiry,  we 
idiall  find,  that  nothing  is  happening  around 
us  on  any  side,  which  is  not  indicated  by 
Ihese  signs  of  the  times.  The  first  qf  the 
symptoms  to  which  I  shali  refer  is  the 
great  diminution  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  consuonptioa  of  luxuries  all  over  the 
country.  This  is  attested  by  the  unde- 
niable fact^  that  there  has  been  a  material 
and  increasing  defalcation  in  the  produce 
of  the  customs  and  excise,  especisdly  of 
the  latter,  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
It  is  well  known,  too,  that  those  districts 
auffered  first,  and  most  severely,  which 
depended  upon  the  manufiicture  oif  luxu- 
fious  articles*  Bverroneis  fiimiliarwith 
thecaseofSpitai-fieids.  The  poor  of  that 
neighbourhood  after  having  odiausted 
the  whole  rates,  have  received  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  reflecting  the  highest 
honour  upon  the  charitable  and  liberal 
character  of  the  metropolis  at  large,  sums, 
which,  added  to  the  rates,  exceed  the 
whole  income  of  the  parish  at  rack  rent. 
In  like  manner  the  levies  of  Coventry  and 
its  neighbourhood  have  increased  beyond 
all  former  example.  It  appeared,  when 
the  petition  from  thence  was  presented, 
that  one  estate  of  200  acres  paid  400/.  in 
rates.  A  singular  instance,  illustrative  of 
the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the 
county  ffenerally,  was  stated  by  myhon. 
friend  the  member  for  that  city  (Mr.  P. 
Moore),  and,  through  his  courtesy,  I 
have  this  evening  seen  a  more  minute  ac- 
count of  it  than  he  then  cave.  A  person 
belonemg  to  the  place  has  been  accus- 
tomed for  many  years  to  travel  over  a 
great  part  of  England,  seOmg  watches. 


He  visits,  in  his  circuits,  283  cities  and 
towns,  and  he  used  commonly  to  dispose 
of  about  600  watches.  Last  vear,  ma- 
king precisely  the  same  round  as  usual, 
he  only  found  purchasers  for  43.  Perhaps, 
when  we  consider  the  variety  of  classes 
who  use  watches,  and  the  extent  of  the 
space  over  which  this  diminution  operated, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  stronger 
syn^tom  of  the  decrease  in  denund  fov 
luxuries.  The  watch  trade  in  London 
has  sufiered  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
statements  recently  published  show,  that 
there  are  now  d»000  journeymen  out  of 
employment ;  that  those  who  are  in  work 
have  been  earning  for  the  last  three  months 
one  fourth  of  their  usual  gains;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  month  only  one  sixth;  while 
their  property  has  been  pledged  to  the 
amount  of  1,600/.  in  three  quarters  of  a 
year.  If  J  am  not  misinformed,  other 
trades  in  the  metropolis  sufier  in  a  like 
proportion.  It  is  said  that  2,000  of  the 
18,000  journeymen  taylors  in  Westmins- 
ter are  wholly  destitute  of  work. 

I  take  the  great  discontent  excited 
throughout  the  country  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  machinery  to  be  another  symp« 
tom,  and  a  most  unerring  one,  of  the  pre** 
sent  distress.  Formerly,  when  the  inven« 
tion  of  any  piece  of  mechanism  for  abridg- 
ing manual  labour  occasioned  an  alarm 
among  the  working  people,  it  was  par- 
tial and  transient.  Those  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  speedily  found  other 
channels  of  profitable  occupation,  the  po- 
pulation disengaged  by  the  new  machine 
were  absorbed,  with  their  industry ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  traces  of  the  change 
disappeared,  except  that  its  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  capital  of  the  country 
soon  created  a  greater  demand  for  labour 
than  existed  before  the  invention.  But 
now  the  >  case  is  widely  different.  The 
petitions,  which  night  after  night  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  complaining  of  machinery, 
testify,  that  when  workmen  are  flung  out 
of  one  employment  they  can  no  longer 
find  others  ready  to  receive  them:  and 
that  the  capital  saved  by  the  abridgment 
of  labour  no  longer  produces  its  former 
healing  effect.  When  sir  R.  Arkwright 
invented  the  apparatus,  which  has  proved 
of  such  benefit  to  this  country,  though  tl 
deprived  many  thousands  of  their  liveli^ 
hood  for  the  moment,  yet  no  particular 
discontent  was  excited.  I  have  obtained 
from  two  of  the  greatest  cotton  spinners, 
in  both  parts  of  this  island,  an  estimate 
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of  tbatsvingio  manual  labour  e&cCedbj 
Uiat  machtnery ;  and  as  both  concurred  in 
atatiog,  unknown  to  each  other,  that  by 
meant  of  it  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  a 
hundred,  1  may  amume  the  calculation  as 
pretty  near  the  truth.  So  considerable  a 
ahocK  to  the  labouring  population  pro- 
duced scarcely  any  discontent.  The  case 
is  so  different  now,  when  tlie  smallest  im- 
provemeat  is  made  in  the  means  of  econo- 
mising human  power,  that  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  rejoice  or  be  sorry  at  any  such 
change.  There  has  of  late  been  a  consi- 
derable acceasion  of  mechanical  power  in 
the  weaving  trade;  and  though  it  cannot 
operate  like  the  spinning  mills,  yet  it  bids 
fiiir  to  throw  numbers  out  of  work,  and 
destroy  even  the  scanty  pittance  at  pre- 
sent gained  by  a  great  number  of  those 
wretched  individusis,  whose  hardships  I 
have  been  describing  to-night— 1  allude 
to  what  is  called  the  Power  Loom,  bv 
which  one  child  is  enabled  to  do  the  work 
of  two  or  three  men.  But  the  House  will 
hear  with  surprise  and  vexation,  that  me- 
chanical improvement  has,  as  it  were, 
reached  its  limit ;  an  unexpected  impedi- 
ment has  started  up  to  check  its  fartlier 
progress.  It  ie  now  found,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  so  low  are 
wages  fallen,  so  great  is  the  pressure  of 
distress,  that  manuel  labour  is  making  re- 
prisals on  machinery,  standing  a  success- 
fill  competition  with  it,  beating  it  out  of 
the  market,  and  precluding  the  use  of  an 
engine,  far  from  costly  in  itself,  which 
saves  three  labourers  in  four.  The  farther 
introduction  of  the  power  loom  is  actually 
stopped  by  the  low  rate  of  weaver's  wagesl 
There  are,  however,  other  branches  of 
industrv,  as  the  printing  and  lace  trades, 
which  have  been  lately  threatened,  if  1 
may  so  speak,  with  the  competition  of  new 
mechanism,  and  of  such  powers  as  not 
even  the  miserable  wages  of  the  day  can 
be  expected  to  resist. 

The  last  symptom  of  distress  which  I  shall 
mention  is  the  state  of  the  money  market. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  view 
this  subject  in  a  very  different  light.  I 
know  not  if  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor 
4>f  the  exchequer  concurs  in  the  opinion 
recently  delivered  from  high  authority  in 
another  place,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
first  minister  of  the  country,  and  the  per- 
aon  at  thehead  of  ita  finances.  That  no- 
ble lord  is  rraorted  to  have  drawn  the 
most  ft vourabie  aqgury  firom  the  lale  rise 
of  the  funds,  whira  be  ascribed,  by  some 
procap  of  mseniog  nol  ttry  casdy  fol- 


lowed, to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act.  However  injurious  this  mea- 
sure may  prove  to  the  constitution,  it  seems 
we  are  to  regard  it  as  highly  favourable  to 
trade.  Now  suppose  f  were  minded  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  the  noble  lord,  and 
bid  him  look  at  the  still  greater  rise  of 
the  stocks  after  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  Green  Bag.  That  famous  docu- 
ment first  unfolded  the  eiristence  of  the 
Spencean  plan,  and  was  calculated  directly 
to  bear  upon  the  funds ;  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  faith  of  that  great  sect, 
though  the  landholder  is  bad  and  fit  to  be 
despoiled,  the  fundholder  is  '*  a  monster, 
and  must  be  hunted  down.*'  So  says  the 
report;  yet  the  funds  rose  upon  its  ap- 
pearance: from  whence  I  might  argue, 
if  I  chose  to  adopt  the  ground  of  the  first 
minister  of  finance,  that  the  fundholdera 
one  and  all  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of 
the  plot.  1  will  not,  however,  take  this 
advantage  of  the  noble  lord,  by  following 
his  own  example.  I  am  satisfied  with  draw- 
ing, from  the  state  of  the  stocks  and  the 
money  market  generally,  inferences  more 
naturally  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
in  favour  of  the  view  I  have  already  taken 
of  public  affairs.  It  is  well  known,  that 
there  exists  at  present  a  facility  of  obtain* 
ing  discounts  at  4  and  4^  per  cent,  on  bills 
of  short  dates,  which  even  a  year  ago 
were  not  to  be  procured  at  a  much  higher 
premium.  Stocks,  too,  have  risen ;  they 
are  10  per  cent,  higher  on  the  nominal 
capital  than  they  were  a&w  months  since. 
Excheouer  bills,  after  two  several  reduc- 
tions or  interest,  leaving  the  income  upoa 
them  at  only  si  per  cent.,  still  bear  a  pre- 
mium. What  does  all  this  prove?  If  I 
saw  that  there  was  any  proportionate  faci- 
lity in  obtaining  loans  upon  land  at  5  per 
cent.,  thfit  is,  upon  the  best  security  our 
law  affords,  1  might  be  inclined  to  pause 
before  I  ascribed  the  state  of  the  money 
market  to  a  glut  of  unemployed  capita). 
But  hitherto  none  of  this  capital  has  over- 
flowed upon  the  land ;  and  the  fact  is  un- 
questionable, that  there  is  much  money 
in  the  market  of  stocks,  floating  debt, 
and  discounts,  only  because  there  is  little 
or  no  employment  for  it  in  trade,  and  be- 
cause no  capitalist  chooses  to  put  his  money 
beyond  his  reach  for  more  than  a  few 
months,  in  the  expectation  that  commerce 
will  revive.  Ilie  want  of  employment  at 
home  has  a  tendency  to  drive  capital 
abroad ;  and  signs  of  this  emigration  nave 
already  nanifiBMd  tbnvelTCi  inthenep 
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gociatioQ  of  loans  with  foreign  powers^ 
One  transaction  of  this  nature  has  already 
been  concluded  with  France;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  greater  part  of  the  money 
to  be  advanced  in  the  course  of  it  will 
come  from  the  capitalists  of  thii  country 
America  is  said  to  have  two  speculations, 
of  a  similar  description  going  on  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  city.  Respecting 
one  of  them  1  have  heard  some  particulars; 
and  it  resolves  itself  into  a  stock  operation, 
Che  object  of  which  is  the  application  of 
British  capital  to  the  sopport  (tf  the  Ame« 
rican  funds.  How  indeed  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  capital  should  not  find  its  way 
abroad,  when,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  it  fetches  in  the  public  stocks 
nearly  double  the  interest  given  by  our 
funds,  and  much  more  than  , double  the 
interest  paid  by  our  floating  debt  ?  The 
atate  of  foreign  exchanges  with  this  eoun- 
try  I  shall  at  present  only  glance  at  cur* 
aorily,  becauste  I  venture  lo  assure  the 
House,  that,  before  1  sit  down,  if  I  do 
not  altogether  fail  in  stating  the  views  I 
entertain  of  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  neces*  I 
sary  connexion  between  what  is  called  a 
favourable  rate  of  exchange  and  the  de- 
pression of  foreign  commerce.  That  rate 
IS  in  fact  only  another  proof  of  the  unna- 
tural state  of  our  trade ;  it  is  the  imme- 
diate result  of  forced  exportations,  with 
scarcely  any  importation  in  return.  Thus 
it  happens,  that,  when  goods  have  been 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  continent,  from 
whence  nothing  can  be  brought  back,  in 
order  to  remit  the  produce  of  the  sales, 
there  is  a  demand  for  bills ;  but  there  being 
no  transactions  ending  in  this  country, 
and  no  real  bills,  fictitious  drawing  is  re- 
sorted to,  until  the  pound  sterling  is 
raised  to  a  height  above  par,  very  favour- 
able indeed  to  those  who  spend  money 
abroad,  but  wholly  useless  to  traders,  who 
can  buy  nothing  there  to  sell  again  in  this 
country :  a  height,  too,  which  it  cannot 
retain  as  long  as  there  is  bullion  to  send 
over;  and  which,  when  properly  under- 
Itood,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  traffic 
unnatural  and  necessarily  afiort^ived— 
exportation  without  imports* 

Sir,  when  such  is  the  unparalleled  stale 
of  embarrassment  under  which  two  of  the 
great  branches  of  national  industry,  com- 
tnercc,  and  manufactures,  labour,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect,  that  any  material 
or  permanent  improvement  should  take 
place  in  that,  whidi  is  the  nltioiatd  sottfee 
of  all  weahh  and  presperity,  att4  is  iftii- 


mately  connected  with  every  other  em* 
pfoyment— I  mean  ouc  agricultural.  If 
we  hear  less  at  the  present  mooacnt  of  the 
distresses  of  the  landed  interest,  it  cao 
only  be  because  the  cooattmption  of  tlw 
foreign  grain,  which  last  year  oppreasedl 
the  markets,  and  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  legislature  to  shut  out  this  compe* 
tition,  have  been  aided  by  a  scanty  crop^ 
and  have  raised  the  price  of  core.  Those 
districts,  where  the  harvest  has  been  to- 
lerable, are  therefore  comparatively  well 
eif ;  whereas  last  year  the  suffering  was 
ttBtvenal ;  but  wherever  the  crop  has  been 
a  failing  one,  that  b,  in  the  greater  part 
ef  the  country,  the  high  price  is  by  na 
Boeans  a  compensation  for  the  deficieDOjr 
and  the  poor-rates.  1  have  therelbrtt 
no  manner  of  doubt,  tliat  the  land  is,  ge» 
nerally  speaking,  worse  off  than  beforva 
It  is  indeed  a  vain  and  idle  thing  to  take 
distinctions  between  the  difherent  orAere 
of  the  country,  and  to  speak  of  the  agri* 
cultural  and  mercantile  classes  as  if  they 
had  opposite  or  even  independent  in« 
terests.  They  are  all  intimately  ami  in« 
separably  connected  by  the  eternal  b** 
ture  of  things;  they  must  for  ever  ma 
together  the  same  course,  whether  of  pro-* 
gross  or  decline.  I  will  give  you,  on  thia 
matter,  the  words  of  a  man,  who,  having 
by  his  honest  industry  become  the  ereatesl 
ornament  of  the  one  order,  made  himself, 
by  the  fruits  of  his  honourable  gains,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  other,  and 
afterwards  rose,  by  his  sagacity  and  expe« 
rience,  to  adorn  also  the  literature  of  hie 
age.  <*  Trade  and  land,"  saya  Mr.  Child^ 
'*  are  knit  each  to  other,  and  must  wax 
and  wane  logethec;  so  that  it  shall  never 
be  well  with  land  but  trade  must  feel  it, 
nor  ill  with  trade  but  land  must  fall." 

The  House  will  feel  how  much  lets 
difficult  it  is  to  describe  the  extent  asd 
intensity  of  the  prevailing  distresses,  than 
to  trace  the  various  causes  which  have 
concurred  in  producing  them,  and  to  se- 
parate those  portions  of  the  evil,  which 
arise  out  of  temporary  drcsmstance^ 
from  those  which  have  gone  on  increasing 
with  a  slower  growth,  deeply  rooted  in  tlie 
system  of  policy  that  has  been  establislied 
amongst  os,or  at  theleast  closely  intarwovea 
with  it.  But  I  should  not  deal  fiiirly  widi 
the  House  if  I  did  not  thus  early  state  my 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  thoee  oaueae 
generally :  it  isfbimded  upon  the  unlveraal 
extent  and  the  great  variety  of  the  dte** 
tresaea  whiob  I  have  been  dasdriMegi 
and  my  prlneip'^l  veaioa  for  eoieiiDg  a^ 
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largely  into  ibftt  deacription  was,  not  cer- 
tainly because  it  reqaired  any  such  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  miserable  condition 
of  tbe  country,  but  because,  from  tbeunU 
Tonality  jn  whicb  the  pressure  proTails,  I 
deemed  the  inference  to  be  unavoidable, 
that  it  springs  from  causes  of  no  tempo- 
rary nature.  It  is  quite  true,  that  a  tran- 
sition from  wdr  to  pesce  must  always  af- 
fect several  branches  of  public  wealth, 
some  connected  with  foreign,  but  a 
mater  proportion  with  domestic  trade. 
Thua  two  oepartments  of  industry  have 
suftred  severely  by  the  cessation  of  hoa- 
tUtties;  the  provision  trado  of  Ireland; 
through  it  also,  the  cattle  market  of  this 
country,  and  the  manufacture  ts^  arms  at 
Birmingham.  The  distress  arising  from 
the  peace  in  those  branches  of  commerce 
nay  be  temporary ;  if  all  the  other  chan- 
nels of  trade,  unconnected  with  the  war, 
were  open,  it  certainly  would  be  tempo- 
rary. But  when  we  find  the  depression 
general  in  all  lines  of  employment,  as  well 
m  those  uninfluenced  by  the  war-demand, 
as  in  those  wholly  dependent  upon  it; 
when  we  see  that  hands  thrown  out  of 
work  in  one  quarter  can  no  longer  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  other  parts  of  the  S3rstem : 
when  there  plainly  sppears  to  be  a  chok- 
ing op  of  all  the  channels  of  industry,  and 
an  equal  exhaustion  in  all  the  sources  of 
wealth-»we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  return  of  peace  accounts  at  the 
utmost  only  for  a  portion  of  the  sad 
change  we  every  where  witness,  and  that 
even  that  portion  may  become  permanent 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  m  quarters 
not  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  I  have  shown  you,  that 
the  cotton  trade,  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  war,  is  more  depressed  then  the 
iron  trade  in  general,  and  to  the  full  as 
much  depressed  as  the  very  gun  manu- 
fhctory  at  Birmingham.  I  am  entitled  to 
conclude,  first,  that  the  transition  from 
war  to  pesce  hss  not  produced  all  the  mis- 
chief;  and  next,  that  the  mischief  which 
it  has  produced  might  have  been  got  over, 
as  in  former  times,  if  it  hsd  been  the  only 
one  which  oppressed  us.  Sir,  we  must 
once  for  aH  look  our  situation  in  the  face, 
and  firmly  take  a  view  of  the  extent  of 
our  disease.  It  is  not  of  a  partial  descrip- 
tion ;  it  is  of  general  prevalence ;  it  is  of  a 
aearching  nature ;  there  is  no  channel  of 
oar  whole  circulation  into  which  it  has  not 
worked  its  way;  no  fibre  or  filaaient  of 
our  whole  economical  system  that  does 
not  feel  tta  deadening  infliience;  not  one 


liadb  has  been  hurt,  but  the  whole  body  ia 
impaired  in  the  exercise  of  aU  its  func- 
tions. Can  we  expect  it  all  to  heal  and 
revive  of  itselfy  and  in  a  short  time  ?  I 
need  hardly  remind  you,  that  we  are  now 
approaching  the  fourth  year  of  *<  transi* 
tioo,"  and  still  no  relief,  no  mitigation ; 
on  the  contrarvy  we  experience  an  in* 
crease  of  our  calamity;  whilst  every  one 
knows,  that  in  less  than  half  the  time, 
from  tbe  end  (3^  all  former  wars,  a  com* 
plete  recovery  was  effected.  I  shall  there- 
fore endei^our  to  describe  what,  after  all 
the  attention  that  I  have  been  able  to  giv^ 
the  subject,  appei|r  to  me  the  real  causes 
of  the  unnatural  state  in  which  every  man 
must  admit  the  country  is  placed. 

I  must  entreat  the  House  impartially 
to  fix  their  eye  upon  the  line  m  policy, 
which  for  many  years  past  has  been  adopt* 
ed  by  the  public  councils  of  the  country. 
In  referring  to  it,  I  shall  as  much  as  pos- 
sible avoid  the  more  debateable  grounds 
of  the  commencement  and  continuance  of 
war,  and  keep  to  points  upon  which  I  be- 
lieve a  very  little  explanation  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  considerable  diffisr- 
ence  in  opinion.  It  should  seem,  that 
those  who  style  themselves  the  practical 
politicians  of  this  country  (because  they 
are  the  dupes  of  a  theory  as  visionary  as 
it  is  absurd)  have  long  been  surrounded 
by  a  class  of  men,  who,  blending  with 
what  is  termed  true  mercantile  knowledge 
much  narrow-minded,  violent,  national, 
prejudice^  or,  as  they  call  it,  genuine  Bri- 
tish feeling,  assume  to  themselves  Uie  style 
and  title  of  the  **  sound  sutesmen,'*  and 
certainly  do  in  good  earnest  exert  a  real 
and  practical  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  With  these  sa^e  instructors 
of  almost  every  administration  (and  they 
are  generally  found  united  in  place  with 
their  pupils,  and  knit  to  them  by  the  en- 
dearing reciprocity  of  good  offices),  it  is  a 
maxim  equally  sacred  and  profound,  that 
too  much  can  hardly  be  done  to  discou- 
rage importations  of  all  kinds  and  from  all 
countries.  The  old  mercantile  system  has 
long  been  exploded;  but  thele  wise  per- 
sonages, having  been  bom  and  bred  up  in 
it,  seem  to  have  caught  hold  of  its  last 
plank,  to  which  they  still  cling  with  all 
their  might,  perpetually  conning  over  its 
grand  motto—*'  All  trade,  and  no  barter; 
all  selling,  and  no  buying;  all  for  money, 
and  nothing  for  goods.*'  To  support  the 
remnanta  of  a  doctrine,  universally  aban- 
doned in  every  enlightened  country,  all 
are  resorted  to>  fair  and  foul ;  for 
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in  defence  of  their  favourite  creed,  these 
sound  advisers  betray  a  morality  far  from 
rigid  or  scrupulous.  The  theory  itself 
k  repudiated^  and  its  very  name  disowned 
by  all  who  have  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. No  man  is  to  be  found  hardy 
enough,  no  one  so  careless  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  common  sense,  as  even  to  use  its 
language.  How  long  is  it  since  the 
^  soundest"  politician  among  us  has  ven- 
tured to  speak,  in  public  at  least,  the  jar- 
gon of  the  balance  of  trade  ?  Yet,  mar- 
vellous to  relate,  the  practical  results  of 
this  extirpated  heresy  are  interwoven 
with  our  whole  commercial  policy ;  and, 
though  the  consense,  and  even  the  dialect 
of  its  tenants  are  rejected  of  all  men,  they 
are  disguised  in  legal  phraseology,  embo- 
died in  efficient  regulations,  and  may  be 
traced  in  broad  characters  through  every 
volume  of  the  statute  book  down  to  the 
last.  Year  after  year  we  have  proceeded 
under  the  auspices  of  our  wholesome, 
practical,  sound,  national  statesmen, 
until  we  now  find  ourselves,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  deprived  of  most  of 
the  great  staples  of  foreign  commerce. 

In  mentioning  a  few  instances  of  our 
obligations  to  these  sagacious  counsellors, 
I  must  say  a  single  word  upon  the  com 
bill,  which,  strictly  speaking,  comes  within 
the  class  of  measures  I  am  alluding  to. 
To  the  opinion,  which  I  originally  enter- 
tained upon  that  law,  I  still  adhere.  I 
feel  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  its  first  ef- 
fects are  injurious,  by  cutting  off  a  great 
article  of  foreign  trade ;  but  1  look  for  an 
ample  compensation  of  that  injury  in  ad- 
vantages of  a  higher  nature;  the  ensuring 
a  regular,  a  safe,  and  ultimately  a  cheap 
supply  of  the  great  necessary  of  life, 
wliich  no  change  of  foreign  policy,  no 
caprice  of  hostile  governments,  can  im- 
pede or  disturb.  It  may  also  be  admitted 
Dy  those  who  disapproved  of  the  measure 
as  a  permanent  branch  of  our  policy,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  justified 
its  adoption  as  a  temporary  resource.  At 
any  rate  we  resorted  to  it,  not  as  the  only 
prohibitory  law  in  our  commercial  code, 
but  while  almost  every  branch  of  trade 
was  struggling  in  the  fetters  of  the  re- 
strictive system.  We  approved  of  it  for 
special  reasons,  many  of  them  temporary 
in  their  nature ;  and  regarded  it  as  an  ex- 
ception justified  by  those  reasons,  and  by 
the  unnatural  state  of  our  whole  polity. 
The  doctors  of  the  mercantile  school 
jumped  at  it  as  a  part  of  their  scheme, 
and  as  coinciding  with  the  Bombeiiets 


trammels  which  thev  had  devised  for 
commerce  in  all  its  departments,  and  the 
removal  of  which  might  very  possibly 
alter  our  whole  opinion  upon  the  com 
bill.  Let  us  only  cast  our  eye  over  a  feir 
of  those  regulations. 

I  shall  first  request  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  ewioits  of  these  sages  in  the 
Baltic  trade.  That  branch  of  commerce 
has  always  been  deemed  highly  important, 
both  to  our  shipping  and  our  mercantile 
interest ;  both  with  a  view  to  defence  and 
to  gain.  Its  short  voyages  make  it  aa 
excellent  nursery  for  seamen ;  its  quick 
returns  are  highly  favourable  to  profit. 
Circumstances,  which  I  need  not  enume- 
rate, render  it  a  peculiarly  secure  and 
steady  kind  of  traffic.  Yet,  of  the  four 
great  staples  of  the  Baltic  trade,  two,  in- 
cluding the  greatest  of  the  whole,  have 
been  cut  offi  We  still  receive  hemp  and 
tallow;  but  we  have  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  iron  and  timber.  And  to 
what  views  have  we  sacrificed  this  import- 
ant market  for  own  goods?  To  encourage 
ruinous  speculations  in  this  country,  we 
imposed  a  duty  upon  foreign  iron  arooant- 
ing  to  a  prohibition ;  while,  to  force  the  im- 
portation of  inferior  timber  from  our  North 
American  colonies,  that  is,  to  gratify  the 
Canada  and  shipping  interests,  always 
highly  favoured  by  the  school  of  the  prac- 
tical and  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Rose),  we  excluded  the  greatest 
staple  of  the  Baltic.  Instead  of  leaviof 
the  adventurera  in  mines  to  their  fate,  sut- 
fering  them  to  thrive  if  they  could  by  their 
natural  resources,  we  encouraged  thenr, 
by  extraordinary  stimulants,  in  a  pursttit^ 
which  sound  policy  would  rather  have 
discouraged;  a  precarious,  gambling,  and 
upon  the  whole  a  Idking  concern  to  the 
country.  Mark  the  consequences  of  thia 
system.  We  used  to  export  4  or 
SOOfiOOL  of  our  manufactures  annually  to 
Norway;  that  vent,  I  understand,  haa 
now  ceased,  Norway  having  no  other 
means  of  making  payment  but  the  iron 
and  the  timber,  which  our  modem  prao- 
titioners  of  antiquated  wisdom  have  seen 
good  to  exclude  alto^ther.  Canada,  for 
whose  sake  the  sacrifice  was  partly  made, 
no  doubt,  still  remains  ours,  in  spite  of  aU 
the  pains  we  took  to  lose  it;  but  there  ia 
no  part  of  this  country  at  present  so  dia- 
tremd  as  the  mining  distrids  of  Wales, 
A  similar  prohibition  of  foreign  oopper 
has  cut  us  off  from  one  of  the  ptin^ 
cipal  artides  of  Sooth  American  pro« 
duce. 
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It  11  not  numy  days  since  4K»ae  conTer- 
Mtion  took  jpltce  respecting  an  act  of  last 
aesstoot  which  imposed  protecting  duties 
on  meign  butter  and  cheese.  1  then  ex- 
pressed toy  repugnance  to  any  extension 
of  that  protection;  and  I  will  now  men- 
tion a  Mct  within  my  knowledgCi  both  to 
show  how  dangerous  this  sort  of  legisla- 
tive interference  is  in  a  vast,  complicated, 
and  delicate  commercial  system,  and  also 
to  demonstrate  how  little  a  high  rate  of 
exchange  indicates  a  thriving  trade.  The 
instant  that  those  duties  were  imposed,  as 
true  as  the  pulse  keeps  time  with  the 
stroke  of  the  heart,  foreim  exchange  rose, 
as  it  is  called,  in  our  rarour  2  or  8  per 
cent.  A  branch  of  our  importation  was 
lopped  off;  it  became  more  di£Bcult  to 
remit  from  abroad,  in  the  first  instance, 
4md  consequently  must  have  become  pro- 
portionably  more  difficult  to  send  goods 
thither  immediately  after;  our  whole fo- 
leign  trade  was  sensibly  dimiaished,  and 
bv  the  very  operation  which  raised  the  ex- 
change, and  m  exact  proportion  to  its  rise. 
So  much  for  the  quick  effects  of  the  ope- 
rations in  which  these  sound  personages 
delight;  so  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
symptom  which  they  consult  as  infallible 
in  pronouncing  upon  the  slate  of  com- 
merce! 

The  same  perverse  views  have  long  re- 

fiilated  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
ranee.  Partly  from  mercantile  views, 
partly  from  feelings  of  a  poh' tical,  and  almost 
a  religious  nature,  there  are  many  amongst 
us,  who  have  laid  it  down  as  a  princiiHe, 
from  whence  they  hold  it  nearly  impious 
to  depart,  that  as  little  wine  as  possible 
must  be  taken  from  France.  Although 
that  fine  country  is  our  nearest  market, 
and  ought  to  be  our  best  customer ;  al- 
though the  vine  is  its  chief  produce,  and 
its  wines  are  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  best, 

a  some  considered  as  the  only  ones  drink- 
le:  yet  their  importation  is  to  be  avoided 
because  France  is  our  natural  enemy, 
and  Portugsl  our  dear,  and  indeed  cosUt 
friend.  In  the  true  spirit  of  this  creed, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  some  time 
ago  laid  a  nisw  duty  upon  clarot,  not  with 
any  view  to  revenue,  but,  as  he  himself 
declared,  in  the  technical  language  of  his 
sect,  with  the  hopes  of  discouraging  the 
use  of  French  wines,  upon  principles  of  a 
political  nature.  It  may,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  be,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
chns  of  statesmen,  a  mark  of  comprehen- 
aive  policy  in  a  manufocturing  country  to 
refuse  those  articles,  which  it  wants  the 


most  and  likes  the  best,  and  which  alone 
enable  a  trade  with  its  best  customer  to 
be  kept  up.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  as  a  trader,  availing  mysdf  of  the  flat- 
tering compliment  bestowed  upon  me  last 
night  by  the  worthy  alderman  (Atkins), 
and  to  proce^  on  the  suggestions  of  com- 
mon sense,  I  should  regard  such  conduct, 
not  as  the  result  of  sound  policy,  or  of  any 
policy  at  all,  but  as  dictated  by  prejudices 
bordering  on  insanity. 

But  it  is  somewhat  melancholy  to  think 
that  worse  blunders  remain  untold.  The 
conduct  pursued  with  r^ard  to  the  linen 
trade  vei^  considerably  surpasses  all  that 
I  have  mentioned ;  for  it  has  been  as  dW 
rectly  in  hostility  to  the  favourite  princi- 
ples of  the  mercantile  school  as  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  That  school  has  al- 
ways patronized  the  ciirrying  trade  in  an 
especial  manner;  and  I  believe  I  may  as- 
sert, that  no  branch  of  it  was  ever  more 
productive  than  the  transit  of  foreign  li- 
nens; yet  upon  this  we  began,  and  never 
stopped  until  we  had  imposed  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent,  upon  all  linens  imported  and 
re-exported.  If  I  am  asked  to  fxplain 
why  we  did  so,  I  cannot ;  for  here  the  wit 
of  nuin  would  in  vain  search  for  any  thing 
like  a  reason.  But  I  can  tell  wnat  the 
ministers  thoueht  they  were  doing  all  the 
while.  The  tact  is,  that  many  nations 
prefer  foreign  linens  to  our  own;  and 
they  used  to  buy  those  linens  here.  We 
saw  this,  and  said  they  should  not  hava 
them :  so  to  legislate  we  went ;  resolved, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  should  pass  the 
two  Houses,  and  should  then  receive  the 
royal  assent,  as  requisite  to  make  it  bind- 
ing upon  the  taste  of  foreign  countries^ 
which  we  expected  would  be  changed  to 

f>lease  us  the  instant  that  the  solemnities  of 
egislation  were  completed,  and  the  accus- 
tomed words  from  the  Crown  pronounced. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Those 
nations,  who  formerly  repaired  to  British 
markets,  laid  in  their  inventroent  of  foreign 
linens,  and  at  the  same  time  completed 
their  assortment  in  Briush  goods  (the 
foreign  linen  operating  as  a  kind  of  decojf , 
from  the  convenience  of  finding  all  their 
cargo  in  the  sameplace^,  all  at  once  ceas- 
ed to  visit  our  ports,  fhey  wero  unman- 
nerly enough  to  disregara  our  law,  al- 
though it  had  been  pasMd  with  every  one 
of  the  accustomed  formalities ;  they  took 
theit  coune  to  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam, 
and  Co|)enhagen,  where  they  could  get 
the  foreign  linens  somewhat  cheaper  than 
we  ever  sold  them.    This  lattcrr  advantage 
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the  J  liad  alimys  disregarded,  comidenflig 
the  opportunity  of  coDvenientl j  conplet* 
•ag  their  aasortnients  of  British  articles  as 
a  cooapensation  for  it;  but  the  transit 
dnty  was  nuch  greater  than  the, trade 
coold  bear ;  it  proved,  as  indeed  it  was 
neanty  a  prohibition;  only  that  the  con- 
trivers of  it,  who  did  not  mean  to  drive  the 
pnrohaser  to  a  foreign  market,  forgot 
that  they  had  no  means  of  keeping  him  in 
one  where  th^  would  not  sell  him  what 
he  wanted.  They  forgot,  too,  that  his  de- 
parture not  only  destroyed  the  transit  trade, 
but  the  trade  inBritish  goods  connected  with 
it  and  now  transferred  to  foreign  countries. 
The  House,  no  doubt,  must  be  prepared 
to  hear,  that  this  scheme  of  perverse  and 
ahort-sighted  folly,  is  not  of  yesterday* 
It  betokens  so  low  a  state  of  information, 
BO  gross  an  ignorance  of  the  subject,  so 
aenseless  a  disregard  of  ^e  most  obvious 
principles,  that  every  one  will  readily  con- 
jecture its  origin  to  be  lost  in  antiquity. 
At  all  events,  it  must  have  been  invented 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  mercantile  system, 
Itself  now  exploded;  for  nothing  can  more 
clash  with  tne  doctrine  of  promoting  the 
carrying  trade.  Then  what  will  the 
House  say,  if  it  is  less  than  a  century  and 
a  half  since  this  notable  law  passed? 
What  if,  after  ages  of  experience,  after 
the  full  knowledge  imparted  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  events  and  cjianges  crowded  into 
the  last  twenty  years — what  if  this  statute 
was  deliberately  passed  not  longer  ago 
than  the  year  1810,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  present  ministers !  What  if,  no  far- 
ther back  than  last  year,  parliament  were 
induQed  by  them  to  decline  revising  this 
piece  of  nonsense,  and  expunging  it  from 
the  book  1  Sir,  these  are  indeed  things, 
which  it  requires  the  evidence  of  all  our 
senses  to  make  us  believe.  But  if  such  be 
the  groundwork  of  our  commercial  system, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  mischiefs  that  must  sooner  or 
later  flow  from  it. 

There  are  numberless  other  instances  of 
the  same  policy,  which  I  might  detail  to 
the  House.  I  might  speak  of  tlie  duty 
upon  the  exportation  of  coal,  amounting 
at  ordinary  prices,  to  70  per  cent.;  but  for 
which  that  article  might  find  a  ready 
market  in  France,  provided  we  agreed  to 
take  French  goods  in  return.  Here  in- 
deed we  may  be  said  to  act  consistently ; 
for,  when  we  refuse  to  receive  the  pro* 
duce  of  a  country,  it  seems  natural 
enough,  though  perhaps  it  is  super- 
fluous, to  prevent  ours  from  going  thi- 


ther. We  are  not,  however,  so  ctmaislent 
in  all  the  branches  of  this  aysteou  While 
we  protect  agriculture  in  some  respecta, 
we  allow  the*  importation  and  prohilMt  the 
export  of  wool.  This  deviatioir  from  the 
general  role  is  professedly  to  encourage 
manttfactures,  by  denying  to  foreigner 
the  use  <»f  the  raw  produce ;  yet  cotton 
twist  is  allowed  to  go  abroad,  though  it  ia 
in  the  first  stage  of  manufacture ;  and  one 
ahould  think  it  full  as  easy  for  the  conti- 
nent to  grow  long  wool  as  to  erect  apin- 
nin^  mills.  The  arrangement  of  the  silk 
duties  afrords  matter  of  similar  observa- 
tion ;  but  I  abstain  from  leading  the  House 
into  farther  details.  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that,  taking  all  things  into 
the  account,  the  time  is  now  arrived, «when 
the  circumstances  of  our  situation  impe- 
riously demand  a  full  and  unsparing  re- 
view of  the  whole  commercial  policy  of 
this  country :  and  not  only  the  branch 
of  legislation  which  bears  a  more  imme- 
diate reference -to  trade,  but  the  naviga- 
tion law  itself  requires  the  same  prompt 
and  accurate  revision. 

Whether  I  consider  that  system  with 
a  view  to  national  defence,  or  to  commer- 
cial  wealth,  i  feel  persuaded,  that  no  time 
ahould  be  lost  in  at  least  relaxing  the  ri- 
gour of  its  provisions.  Many  speculative 
writers  have  maintained,  that  it  was  from 
the  first  a  sacrifice  of  wealth  to  security; 
but  I  am  disposed  to  admit,  that  it  waa 
originally  calculated  to  promote  both  these 
objects.  I  think  it  may  fiiirly  be  allowed 
to  have  hastened,  by  half  a  century,  an 
event  which  must  sooner  or  later  have  hap- 
pened, the  transference  from  the  United 
Provinces  to  this  country  of  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  trade,  which  though  naturally  be^ 
longing  to  us,  had  been  attracted  by  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  enabled  the 
Hollanders  to  possess  therosehrea  of  the 
commerce  of  all  other  nations.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  good  policy 
of  the  navigation  law,  I  am  quite  clear, 
that  we  have  adhered  to  its  strict  enact- 
ments a  century  after  the  circumstances 
which  alone  justified  its  adoption  had 
ceased  to  exist.  What  is  now  neasing  ia 
the  colonies  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  its  impolicy  in  the  present  times.  Whe- 
ther in  consequence  of  orders  from  home, 
or  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  locel 
governments,  the  navigation  law  is  en- 
forced, it  seems,  with  unusual  atrictness, 
a  stop  beinff  put  to  the  licences  granted 
under  the  intercoorae  act  for  importing 
provisions  in  foreign   bottoms.      What 
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t(nMe  does  Amerioft  puriM  to  mttt  this 
IMTot^eting  roeasufe?  She  Mys,  as  yoa 
#ill  aot  suffer  ais  to  supply  your  sottle- 
nteMSy  in  any  vessels  but  your  own^  with 
those  arlieles  of  which  they  stand  so  much 
ia  needy  that  they  may  steive  for  want 
of  them ;  we  *'  retaliating  on  your  head 
the  mischiefs  of  yomr  own  policy,''  forth- 
with shut  our  ports  against  all  vessels 
coming  from  ports  from  whence  you  ex* 
dude  ours,  fhis  is  the  substance  of  a  bill 
lately  before  congress,  ncnr  passed  into  a 
law.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  it, 
which  has  just  arrtved;  and  I  know,  that 
Iha  greatest  alarm  has  been  excited  by  it 
in  our  West  India  colonies,  as  well  as 
among  all  who  are  connected  with  our 
North  American  fisheries.  Here  is  a  strik- 
ing specimen  of  that  obstinate,  perverse 
aystera,  that  refuses  io  vary  with  Che  fld« 
ceration  of  circumstances;  that  will  not 
accommodate  itself  to  the  progress  of 
cpvents,  or  follow  the  course  of  times  and 
aoasons,  bat  clings  sopentitiously  to  wliat 


present  itaelf  to  the  indtfttrf  of  the  ooni- 
munity.  Tliere  can  be  no  field  of  enter- 
prise so  SMgwficeot  in  pronisoi  so  well 
calculated  to  raise  sanguine  hopes,  so 
congeikial  Co  the  most  geiverous  sympa* 
tbies,  so  consistent  with  the  best  and  the 
highest  interests  of  England,  al  the  vast 
continent  of  South  America.  He  must 
indeed  be  more  than  temperate,  he  must 
be  a  cold  reosmier^  who  ean  glance  at 
those  regions,  and  not  grow  warm.  The 
illustrious  historian  [  Robertson]  who  haa 
described  the  course  of  Ihefr  rude  inva- 
ders, relates,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  when^ 
after  unparalleled  dangers,  amid  priva- 
tions almost  insupportable,  tbroogh  a 
struggle  with  sulRbrings  beyond  enduranoe 
—weary,  hungry,  exhausted  with  the  toil, 
scared  at  the  perils  of  tbeir  march,  they 
reached  at  length  the  lofty  summits  86 
long  the  object  of  their  anxious  enterprise, 
they  stood  at  once  lAolionless,  in  gratitude 
for  their  success,  in  silent  amazement  at 
the  boundless  ocean  Mretched  out  befbre 


Is  now  inapprNcable,  though  it  may  once  them,  and  the  immeasurable  dominion 
have  been  important ;  as  if  time  were  I  spread  beneath  their  feet,  the  scene  of  all 
atanding  still,  and  history  were  not  the  re-  I  theh*  fend  expectations.— And  now  the 
cord  of  unceasing  change.  >  people  of  Mb  country,  after  their  long  and 

Surveying,  then,  the  derangement  which  dreary  pilgrimage,  after  all  the  dangers 
pervades  every  branch  of  the  public  eco-  '  they  havebravect,  the  difficulties  they  have 
fiomy ;  seeing  how  our  trade  is  cramped  overcome,  the  hardships  they  have  sur- 
by  the  short-sighted  operations  of  an  un-  •  vived,  in  something  like  the  same  state  of 


enlightened  and  senseless  policy ;  finding 
what  trifling  relief,  and  that  little  accom- 
panied with  serious  obstructions,  it  has 
derived  irom  the  prosperous  condition  of 
our  foreign  affitirs;  we  may  assuredly  af- 
firm, that  there  never  was  a  period  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  fortunes  when  British 
commerce  might,  with  so  much  truth,  be 
aaid  to  labour  for  its  existence.  Casting 
our  eye  over  every  point  of  the  compass, 
and  scarce  able  to  descry  any  from  wnich 
a  solitary  ray  of  comfort  or  of  hope  breaks 
Id,  it  is  natural  for  this  House,  to  whose 


suff*ering  and  exhaustion,  have  that  very 
prospect  opened  to  their  view!  If  any 
sense  df  justice  towards  them,  any  regard 
for  the  dictates  of  sound  policy,  any  reve- 
rence for  the  real  wisdom  of  past  ages,  has 
influence  over  our  conncils,  thev  must  be 
enabled  and  Invited  to  approach  that  he* 
misphere,  and  partake  in  the  numberless 
benefits  which  flow  from  such  an  inter- 
course. Upon  our  good  pleasure  it  de« 
pends  to  coitfthand  the  virgin  resources  of 
that  mighty  expanse  of  territory— vari^ 
gated  with  every  species  of  soil — exposed 


bands  the  sum  of  affiiirs  is  committed — for  |  to  all  the  gradations  of  climate-— rich  from 
our  unfortunate  brethren,  sufiertng  under  I  the  fallow  of  centuries— sufficiently  peo- 
distresses  that  baffle  description,  after  |  pled  Co  raise  every  variety  of  the  produce 
bearing  us,  by  their  industry  and  their  pa-    we  want,  3ret  too  thinly    inhabited    to 


tience,  through  the  late  eventful  struggle 
•--for  the  whole  population  of  the  empire. 


threaten  our  own  industry  with  any  rivaliy 
— watered  in  all  directions  by  seas  rather 


exhensted  by  the  drains  of  a  protracted  i  than  rivers— studded  with  harbours  througll 
warfare,  weighed  down  by  the  pressure  of :  which  to  distribute  its  wealth  over  the 
the  intolerable  public  burthens  which  it  Old  World^and  the  native  country  of 
lias  accunnilated,  and  now  cut  off  from  the  >  that  wherewith  the  sect  of  practical  politi- 
temporarv  relief  which  the  unnatural  roo- !  cians  are  best  pleased,  and  their  patron  saint 
Bopoly  of  that  war  afforded— it  is,  I  will  propitiated,  gold  and  silver  mines,  already 
aay,  but  natural  and  reasonable  for  us  all  to  faithful,  but  capable  of  yielding  infinitely 
direct  our  expectations  towards  any  un-  |  larger  returns  under  the  management  of 
tried  reaources,  any  new  opening  that  may  I  European  sltiU*  Such  is  the  prospect 
(VOL.  XXXV.)  I      (3  U) 
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.ifbich  those  vast  regions  unfold ;  a  pros- 
pect sufficient  to  compensate  every  los^ 
you  have  sustained ;  an  adequate  outlet 
for  your  mercantile  enterprise,  though 
Europe  were  once  more  hermetically 
sealed  against  you  though  Buonaparte 
were  restored,  and  his  continental  system 
(as  indeed  it  is)  revived:  even  though 
Europe  itself  were,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, blotted  from  the  map  of  the  world. 
Nor  let  any  man  suppose,  that  all  this  is 
the  indulgence  of  a  heated  fancy  :  I  rest 
tny  expectations  upon  a  careful  examina- 
.tion  of  facts,  derived  from  authority  alto* 

f ether  unquestionable.  Some  of  these 
shall  state,  for  the  guidance  of  the  bon. 
gentlemen  opposite ;  because  I  well  know, 
.that  some  folks  will  listen  to  nothing 
which  does  not  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
detail. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  America  can- 
not amount  to  less  than  18  millions  sterling 
in  yearly  value.  Humboldt,  the  justly 
celebrated  traveller,  states  them  at  \3^ 
millions,  from  the  custom  house  returns  iu 
Old  Spain :  he  reckons  the  exports  of 
.Buenos  Ayres  at  800,000/.  of  that  sum, 
whereas,  oa.ihe  spot,  they  are  reckoned  at 
1,150,000/.:  we  may  therefore  assume,  that 
there  is  a  siniilar  deficiency  in  the  other 
sums  indicated  by  those  documents,  which 
would  make  the  whole  exportation  worth 
18  millions,  and  one  third  of  it  is  from 
Mexico.  It  appears  from  official  returns, 
indeed,  that  Cadiz  imported  from  South 
America,  in  the  year  1802,  to  the  amount 
of  18^  millions,  of  which  12^  millions 
were  in  bullion,  a  trade  pleasing  even  to 
ihe  gentlemen  opposite;  though  I  must 
confeiss  the  remainmg  6  millions  were  only 
composed  of  goods,  and  I  therefore  ought 
to  mention  this  sum  with  considerable  dif- 
fidence.. Before  the  late  trqubles  the  an- 
nual coinage  of  Spanish  America  was  9\ 
millions  sterling,  and  it  had  trebled  in  half 
a  century.  The  population  of  the  country 
is  about  17  millions,  including  all  classes ; 
and  it  is  estimated,  that  only  one  person 
in  three  wears  foreign  manufactures. 
This  is  probably  considerably  above  the 
truth ;  for  of  the  seven  millions,  who  inha- 
bit Mexico,  only  one  is  understood  to 
wear  those  goods;  the  rest  using  a  wretch- 
ed stuff  of  home  manufacture,  only  recom- 
mended by  its  cheapness  ;  for,  according 
to  the  remark  of  a  native  writer,  England 
is  there  held  to  have  tauglit  them  by  her 
wars  how  to  make  their  own  clothes. 
What  an  opening  does  such  a  country  af- 
ford for  our  goods  1    There  exists  no  want 


of  means  to  buy  them,  if  the  trade  Is  so  fiur 
facilitated  as  to  afford  them  at  reasonable 
prices ;  and  if  any  proof  were  wantina  how 
fiir  the  taste  for  usmg  them  might  be  in- 
troduced by  opening  the  ports,  the  specu- 
lations at  Buenos  Ayres  abundantly  sup- 
plies it ;  for,  though  injurious  to  the  pro- 
jectors, that  traffic  has  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  diffusing  among  the  natives  an 
inclination  to  use  British  manufactures. 
If  the  southern  continent  generally  were 
opened,  it  would  infallibly  take,  not  only 
a  larger  quantity  of  them  than  has  ever  yet 
been  sent  thither,  but  a  swiftly  and  regu- 
larly increasing  quantity,  which  would  in 
a  short  time  leave  the  imaginatidti  behind 
that  should  try  to  calculate  it. 

With  scenes  such  as  these  inviting  our 
approach ;  with  all  tlie  prepossessions  of 
tlie  natives  iu  our  favour ;  calling  upon  us 
to  sacrifice  no  principle  or  propriety  of 
conduct,  but  only  to  bless  them  with  com- 
merce and  with  the  light  of  our  superior 
civilization,  in  return  for  the  treasures 
which  they  are  ready  to  pour  into  our  lap : 
whence  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  a  season 
of  such  pressure  in  all  other  quarters,  this 
splendid  theatre  of  exertion  has  been  over? 
looked  or  avoided?    It  is  the  new-fangled, 
the  execrable  doctrine  of  legitimacy^  tha 
love  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  that  has 
cut  England  off  from  her  natural  connec- 
tion with  South  America.    In  the  hour  of 
our  greatest  need  we  have  sacrificed  the 
certainty  of  relief,  nay  the  brightest  pro- 
spects of  new  prosperity,  to  tl>e  antiquated 
prejudice  asainst  colonial  independence, 
the  political  caprice  of  making  common 
cause  with  the  mother  country  in  her  en- 
deavours to  extinguish  the  new-born  liber- 
ties of  settlements,  now,   thank  God,  in 
spite  of  Old  Spain  and  of  ourselves,  al- 
most severed  from  her  tyrannical  domi- 
nion.   But  for  these  humours,  so  sense- 
lessly gratified,  our  flag  might  have  floated 
in  every  part  of  that  immense  continent. 
We  have  chosen  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
nearer  power ;  a  power  as  active  and  skil- 
ful in  speculation  as  ourselves,  and  wholly 
free  from  the  incumbrance  of  those  politi- 
cal attachments  and  antipathies,  which  so 
lamentably  fetter  our  commercial  enter- 
prise.   Only  see  the  course  into  which 
these  doctrines,  or  prejudices,  have  driven 
us.    In  1809  we  concluded  what  is  com- 
monly termed  Admiral  Apodaca's  Treaty, 
acknowledging  the  dominion  of  Spain  over 
the  Indies,  in  terms  which  seem  even  to 
imply  a  guarantee  of  her  dominion.    An 
article  was  added»  which  bound  the  par* 
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tiet»  88  speedily  as  possible,  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  commerce ;  but  nothing  what- 
ei^er  bas  since  been  done  toirards  the  ful- 
i&lment  of  this  stipulation.     In  1814,  after 
the  conduct  o£  Ferdinand  had  called  forth, 
not  certainly  the  applause  of  ail  enlight- 
ened minds  in  all  countries,    it  pleased 
our  govemroenc  to  make  a  convention 
with  him,  binding  this  country  to  every 
thioff  short  of  guarantee,  and  expressive 
of  deep  anxiety  for  the  subjugation  of 
those  whom  I  call  the  independents,  but 
whom  the  treaty  stigmatised  as  revolted 
subjects  of  our  dear  ally.    In  vain  have  the 
vanous  provinces  of  South  Americs,  suc- 
cessively, as  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  courted  our  notice,  and  offered  us 
tiie  highest  commercial  advantages  in  re- 
turn.   As  often  as  the  popular  party  ob- 
tained the  advantage  in  any  place,  the 
ports  were  thrown  open  to  our  trade,  the 
residence  of  Englishmen  protected,  all 
intercourse  with  them  cherished.    If  ever 
the  patriots  were  unhappily  defeated,  if 
the  **  anxious   wishes^   were    gratified, 
which  the  convention  expresses,  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  legitimate  tyranny,  straightway  the 
ports  were  shut  against  us,  and  our  coun- 
trymen could  no  longer  trade,  or  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  our  favourite  ally. 
We  were  oftered  by  the  revolted,  as  we 
call  them,  in  Veneauela  and  New  Gre- 
nada, an  exclusive  trade  fbr  twenty  years ; 
and  their  congress,  believing  (I  use  their 
own  words),  «*  that  it  is  the  cbaracteriitic 
disposition  of  Great  Britain  to  protect  and 
assist  oppressed  people,  for  tne  sake  of 
justice  and  humanity,  vainly  fancied  their 
cause  might  be  favourably  viewed  by  us. 
The  legitimate  lieutenant  of  the  crown, 
Montalvo,  subdued  them  for  a  while,  and 
instantly  proclaimed  what  he  called  •«  the 
wise  and  salutarynegulations  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies,*'  recited  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Philippine  company  to 
trade  (of  all  things),  and  restorea  its  ex-' 
elusive  monopoly,  to  be  enforced  with  ad- 
ditional rigour.    In  1816,  general  Bolivar 
made  ofiers  of  the  roost  advantageous  na- 
ture, when  on  his  way  to  battle  for  the  in- 
dependence of  tbeCaraccas,  which  I  trust 
in  God  he  has  before  this  time  achieved. 
All  such  propositions  were  rejected ;  sel- 
dom honoured  with  an  answer;  always 
treated  with  contempt  or  aversion.    We 
were  for  the  party  of  the  oppressor— we 
wished  in  to  freedom  for  its  own  sake,  and 
•at  of  the  love  we  bore  ita  enemy^'  not- 
withatittding  the  irirant^goaiftiii^ieap 


from  doing  our  duty,  and  helphig  its 
struggles.  But  even  this  bad  policy  has 
been  pursued  in  a  wavering,  irresolute, 
and  inconsistent  manner.  We  have  sent 
a  consul  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  did 
not  present  his  credentials  until  the  pa- 
triots had  succeeded ;  he  now  resides  in 
his  public  capacity,  transacting  business 
with  the  indejpendent  government.  But 
no  one  other  commercial  or  diplomatic 
agent  has  been  sent  to  any  part  of  Spanish 
America ;  and  even  at  Buenos  Ayres  the 
blockade  imposed  by  the  royalists  of 
Monte  Video,  a  few  years  ago,  was  en* 
forced  by  a  Bntish  man  of  war.  The 
long-established  contraband  trade  with  the 
Main  is  still  encouraged,  at  least  protect- 
ed,  in  Jamaica.  In  Trinadad  every  im* 
pediment  is  thrown  in  its  way ;  the  coun- 
cils of  the  government  are  influenced  by 
an  assessor,  who  retired  thither  after  the 
massacre  of  the  independents  in  Caraccas, 
where  be  had  been  a  principal  adviser  ;^ 
proclamations  are  issued,  pronibiting,  un- 
der the  highest  penalties,  the  sending,  not 
only  of  arms,  but  of  money,  to  the  conti- 
nent; and  severe  measures  have  been 
adopted  towards  the  refugees  of  the  inde- 
pendent party.  These  measures  have  pro* 
duced  their  natural  effect ;  and  I  under- 
stand, that  the  principal  articles  of  impor- 
tation from  the  Spanish  Main  have  almost 
doubled  in  price. 

I  intreat  the  House  farther  to  recollect, 
that  the  same  treaty,  which  bound  our  go- 
vernment to  prevent  all  succour  from  be-* 
ing  given  to  the  patriots,  bound  Ferdinand 
to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade.    We  havO' 
more  than  performed  oor  part  of  the  com- 
pact— he  neither  has  taken,  nor  has  the 
slightest  intention  of  taking,  any  one  step 
towards  fulfilling  his  part.    I  do  not  con-^ 
tend,  that  we  ought  to  make  war  upon' 
him  for  the  failure ;  but  I  think  we  have  * 
some  right  to  have  it  explained ;  and  I  am 
elear,  that  if.  he  persists  in  his  departure 
from  the  stipulation,  we  are  set  free  from ' 
our  part  of  the  contract.    That  we  should 
ever  desire  to  recede  from  it  is  more  than  * 
I  can  expect ;  for  hitherto  we  have  done 
much  more  than  we  bargained  in  his  be- 
half and  against  the  patriots.    So  bigot- 
ted  are  we  to  his  cause,  that  I  have  read  a 
memorial,  presented  to  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment by  three  respectable  merchants, 
who,  having  come  to  this  country  from 
Buenos  Ayres  upon  commercial  business, 
and  having  finisned  their  arrangements, 
were  ready  to  sail  on  their  return  home« 
wardi  wh^  thqr  were  stopped  by  an  or» 
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tfi#r  from  one  ef  the  under  secsratiirm  of 

«tace9  reAisiDg  thepi  le9«e  ioprope«d,'iiii« 

fal  ihey  shoi^a  also  abtaio  the  Spt^h  a»** 

liafiador's  leave !    Here  if  one  ef  Ibe  fruits 

of  that  blewed  measijire  the  Alien  Act ; 

BMki  %  stviking  proof  how  foundly  those 

reasoned  agaiast  it,  who  urged,  that  it 

would  be  used  as  a  poUticai  engine  for 

gratifj^iog  the  caprices  of  foreign  courts. 

The  treaty,  you  will  observe,  only  binds 

us  to  give  no  assistance  to  the  patriots  in 

warlike  stores.  The  Trinidad  proplmnatioo 

threateos  with  banisboient,  confiscation, 

and  imprisonment,  all  who  shall  send  mo- 
ney.   The  direct  stipulations  only  engage 

for  neutrality :  the  preamble  expresses  the 

wamieal  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 

the  tyranly   while  it  insults  the  patripts 

with  uie  name  of  revoiteif.     But,  as  if  we 

were  resolved  to  go  beyond  both  the  spirit 

end  the  letter  of  this  convention,  to  tes- 
tify, by  every  possible  means,  our  hosti- 

Vty  to  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 

"^and  our  anxiety  to  extinguiali  their  rising 

liberties,  the  British  minister  to  the  United 

States  has   bieen  eharged»  in  congress, 

with  a  forma)  iaterfereeee  to  prevent 
American  citiaens  from  sending  arass  and 
ammunition  to  the  patriots ;  and  no  denial 
whatever  has  been  given  to  the  statement* 
I  as|c  the  Commons  of  England,  if  they 
are  prepared  to  patronize  councils,  so  re- 
pugnant at  once  to  the  character  and  the 
interests  of  their  country  as  those  which, 
having  excluded  our  trade  from  the  marts 
of  the  old  world,  den^  it  a  vent  in  the 
new,  for  fear  such  an  intercourse  mi^ht 
aid  the  cause  of  human  iTeedom»  and  give 
umbrage  to  the  contemptible  tyrant  of 
Spain? 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  I  have  hi- 
therto assumed  it  as  unquestionable,  that 
the  excessive  load  of  taxation  is  one  chief 
cause  of  the  depression  under  which  our 
oommsffoe  now  labours.  The  House,  I 
am  persuaded,  wtl)  give  me  credit  for  en- 
tertainiag  no  disposition  to  mix  this  ques- 
tion with  popular  cbmoiir  against  bur- 
thens which  must  be  borne.  Bui  I  wish 
to  remove  some  misconceptiona  of  an  op- 
posite nature,  which  have  too  frequently 
lafluenoed  such  discussions ;  and  to  show 
in  what  manner  relief  might  be  given  to 
the  public  without  material  injury  to  the 
revenue.  Some  persons,  whme  general 
opinions  I  profess  to  hoU  in  great  respect, 
have  lately  supported  a  pasitioq,  which  I 
take  leave  to  think  a  mere  fcttaoy ;  they 
hfave  maintained,  that  the  amount  of  the 
laid  upon  food^  or  opeu  v^ka^ 


ever  aftcts  the  price  of  goods,  destined 
for  the  foreign  market,  can  be  no  obsiaolai 
to  their  s^i  end  they  attempt  to  prove 
this  strange  paradox  by  the  consideration, 
that,  as  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  proper* 
ttonably  higher  wrice  for  those  comoKidi* 
ties  which  we  tsae  in  return,  it  cornea  tA 
the  same  thing,   whether  the  foreigaer 
buys  cheap  or  dear  of  us.    A  single  word 
overthrows  this  reasoning  at  onee.    A4-f 
mitting,  for  a  moment,  that  priees  are 
thus  regulated;  the  foreigner  who  hee 
goods  to  buy,  will  go  to  these  who  sett 
clieaper  than  we  can  do;  and  the  fb* 
reigner  who  has  ^ods  to  sell,  will  come 
to  us  who  can  give  the  best  prices.    To 
suppose*  that  tb^e  who  cannot  afford  to 
sell  as  cheap  as  others,  will  have  the 
power  of  regulating  the  market  for  theia 
own  eonwBodities»  is  as  absurd  as  to  supH 
pose,  that  those  who  can  aflbrd  to  buy 
dearer  than  ethers,  will  pay  higher  than 
is  necessary.    There  is  anoth^  foUacy^ 
much  more  prevalmit,  as  to  the  efeeta  of 
taxation  within  the  country.    The  moneji 
thus  raised,  we  are  told,  is  spent  by  the 
government;  and  the  same  consumptieD 
is  maintained  as  if  it  were  expended  by 
the  individuals  who  paid  it.    Thus,  to 
take  the  priacipsl  example,  it  is  coBiend^ 
ed,  that  if  we  raise  44  millions  to  pi^  the 
interest  and  charges  of  the  debt,  that  aum 
is  spent  in  the  country   by  the  stock-< 
holders,   instead  of  bebg  spent  bv  the 
payers  of  taxes.    But  first  of  all  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  those  sums  are  levied 
in  one  part  ef  the  system,  and  generaU^ 
expended  in  another ;  so  that  the  expendi- 
ture affords  no  relief  in  the  quarter  where 
the  levy  of  the  impost  vpos  principally  feh. 
Thus,  when  the  duty  on  sugar  was  raised, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  from  14c.  to 
274.  a  owt.,  that  sum  was  uehher  returned 
to  the  planter  nor  the  eoMUBoev;  itneithev 
vrent  to  create  a  new  demaud  for  the  dot'* 
ticle  enhanced,  nor  to  aid  those  who  paid 
dearer  for  it :  it  went  to  support  other  in« 
duatry  than  that  of  the  grower,  and  ethee 
resources  than  those  o?  the  eposunier.«<« 
Next  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  v»« 
venue  paid  to  the  stockhokkf  rrprrsonSa 
capital,  whieh  has  beea  sunk  and  le  gmei 
part  destroyed  by  wars  capital,  which  haa 
been  taken  away  from  profitable  to  unpio* 
Stable  ensploymeet.    Nor  ia  thena  wmf 
fiihmess  ia  the  argument,  that  the 
munity  ia  not  injured  Iqf  a  asese 
fasence  ef  wealth,   though  none 
disappear;  fi>r  the  taking  from  ono^baa 
tp.  bfiitow  ypoia  pnotheii  isfqpeasbe  ose 
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Biav»llMkbcaeiilftth*od«r,  cytnifire 
Iwd  My  rigiil  lo  mike  mch  mqott  b»* 
luioet;  and  liov  mttchnorodoM  this  Ap- 
ply to  the  caie  of  takio|  from  on  osiatang 
doM,  to  iopply  ooo  wmoh  wo  craotOr  or 
ot  ieoat  oogmoQt,  for  tho  poipoto  of  im* 
poverWiiog  tho  othori  Bat  tho  truth  ia» 
Ibot  oH  toxoi  po  to  topport,  etthor  thoM 
wbofo  kbour  is  to  BMicb  dead  lo«  to  tho 
commoQity,  or  nuieh  less  prodactive  than 
kmigbthafoboon;  whose  nambontfaere- 
Ibre  ought  never  to  exceed  the  lowoit 
poMible  amount.  ThoimmentoMMnenow 
lasied,  either  feed  those  en^doyed  thus 
improdudifely,  or  pay  those  whose  capi* 
^  has  been  spent  in  the  same  way  $  they 
are  a  ooastant  drain  upon  the  fund  des- 
tined to  support  prodoctiTe  labour;  they 
not  only  prevent  aeeumnlatioo^  but  crtate 
a  destruetioa  of  capital;  they  necessarily 
diminish,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  enor- 
mous amount,  the  rand  which  creates  tho 
oSeclive  demend  for  all  artides  of  con- 
sumption. The  operation,  too,  of  taxes, 
in  drrnng  abroad  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry, is  unquestionable.  They  give  ad* 
vantages  to  foreicners  in  many  points  of 
view.  Take,  fisriastance,  our  autieson 
silk.  The  raw  pays  5j.  64.,  the  orgenised 
16«.  the  poonu;  whHe  in  France  there  is 
but  one  duty  on  both,  and  that  only  2f.6i^ 
Tho  Crench  silk  weaver,  then,  gets  tho 
article,  ia  the  first  stage  of  BMurafaoture, 
far  less  than  half  what  our's  pays  for  the 
mw  malarial,  as  far  as  duty  ■  concerned. 
Sometimes  foreigners  are  msoontonted  by 
a  tax  beyond  its  mere  amount  i  the  m- 
crsase  of,  1  think,  only  half  a  crown  upon 
tho  policy  stamp,  drove  them 'away  from 
Lloyd's^  and  created  several  insurance  of- 
fices at  Handiurgh  and  ia  America.  Some- 
thnee  a  bsanchof  trade  is  ioretrievably  de- 
stroyed by  an  injudidoos  tax,  or  recdves 
a  shook  fi«m  which,  even  after  the  reped 
of  the  dutv,  it  never  recovers.  I  am  in- 
formed, toot  this  has  been  the  case  with 
the  watch  trade ;  and  the  present  appear- 
ances are  quite  oonshfteot  with  this  sup- 


I  purpose  now  to  illustrate  what  I  have 
sdd  of  tho  dfcett  which  taxation  produces 
upon  consumption,  by  areferenoe  to  fhcts; 
and  I  shal^  at  the  same  time,  have  an  op- 
pevtumty  of  showing  iknt  the  revenue 
does  not  gdnaU  the  trade  loses.  On  the 
contrary,  I  suspect  we  have  been  in  many 
imtanoes  killing  the  goose  that  lakl  the 
gdden  eggS}  and  1  greatly  deceive  my- 
sdf  if  tho  ri^  hon.  gentleihan  oppesKo 
(the  dModlee  of  the  exchequer),  will 


not  soon  ho  aware,  how  much  truth  thero 
is  in  Dean  Swift's  remark,  that  "  in  the 
arithmetie  of  the  cuitoms  two  and  tiro  do 
net  dwavs  make  four.** 

I  shall  begin  with  the  duties  on  sugar, 
one  of  the  wmest  fields  of  asodem  finance. 
They  were  in  a  short  time  raised  from  14r. 
to  87a. ;  and  if  the  price  reaches  40r.  then 
to  90s.  the  cwt.  In  three  years,  from 
180S  to  1806,  the  former  duties  were  in- 
Greased  about  50  per  cent.  Now  the 
average  produoe  of  the  old  duties  for  three 
yean  before  that  rise  was  2,778,00af.  The 
produoe  of  1804^  after  they  had  been 
raised  20  per  cent.,  was  not  8,380,000i^., 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  had  the  con- 
sumption remdned  the  same,  but  only 
2,537,000^.;  and  the  average  produce  of 
ISOSand  1807,  after  the  whole  £0  per  cent, 
was  added,  ody  gave  8,158,000/.,  instead 
of  4,167,000^  which  they  should  have 
yielded  had  the  coiiiBomption  not  fallen  off 
since  the  first  rise  of  duty  began;  or 
8,805f00tf  .  which  they  shodd  havey  ielded, 
had  there  been  no  falling  off  since  1804. 
Thus  both  trade  and  revenue  suffered  by 
die  great  increase  of  duty  in  1803 ;  and 
trade  suffered  severely  by  the  subseaoeni 
augmentations,  while  revenue  gained  inn 
very  small  proportion.  The  duties  on  glssa 
were  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years;  the  pro- 
duce of  those  doties  has  not  sensibly  in- 
creased at  all.  Here,  then  is  a  destruction 
of  the  ghtfs  trade,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hdf  Its  whde  bdk,  without  any  direct  gdn 
to  the  revenue,  and  with  a  very  oertdn 
loss  to  it  in  other  branches  connected  with 
the  diminished  consumption.  In  this  caso^ 
two  and  two  were  not  found  to  make  four. 

We  have  recently  had  before  us  the 
history  of  the  wine  trade,  in  a  very  excel- 
lent petition  presented  by  my  hen.  friend 
below  me  (Mr.  Sharp),  and  wdl  illustrat- 
ed in  the  course  of  his  remarks.  The  du- 
ties on  wine  have  been  trebled  since  17»; 
the  deficiency  in  the  port  of  London  done 
was  898,829/.  last  year,  as  compared  with 
1 81 5.  The  average  consumption  of  three 
years,  ending  1814-,  was  above  8,000  pipes 
less  than  the  average  of  three  years,  endmg 
J  808.  In  1 80*  the  duty  on  port  wine  was 
increased  one  ninth ;  the  produce  of  the 
duty  that  year  fell  off  nearly  one  fourth, 
instead  of  increasing  a  ninth ;  and  hi  1805 
it  had  by  no  means  increased  a  nindiahove 
its  amount  before  the  rise.  Here  then 
was  a  dhntnntion  of  trade,  an  abrid^asent 
of  tho  comforts  ofihe  people,  andan  inhiry 
to  the  revenue,  firat  dheelly  and  after- 
wards taoirectrpr 
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It  ig  not  00  easyr  to  iUustrftte  by  esaiD«- 
pie  the  converse  of  the  proposkion ;  for, 
vohappilyy  the  instances  are  rare  in  which 
taxes  have  been  taken  off  or  diminished  z 
yet  all  the  cases  where  this  policy  has  been 
pursued  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  doc* 
trines  for  which  I  contend.  When  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  a  wise  and  politic  measure,  in'  the 
year  17S4,  lowered  the  duty  en  tea  from 
£6  to  12  per  cent.,  the  revenue  rose  consi- 
derably. The  consumption  could  hardly 
liave  been  increased  six-fold,  but  smugg- 
ling was  prevented  to  an  extent  which, 
with  the  increased  consumption,  made  the 
revenue  upon  the  whole  a  gainer.  When 
in  1787  the  duty  on  wine  and  spirits  was 
lowered  50  per  cent.,  the  revenue  was  im* 
proved;  the  trade  must  therefore  have 
aoidiled,  the  comforts  of  the  people  been 
materially  increased,  and  the  other  sources 
•f  revenue  have  benefited  in  the  same  pro- 
pprtion.  But  the  progress  of  the  dutiesand 
iWenue  upon  coffee  illustrates  every  part 
of  the  question  in  a  maimer  peculiarly 
striking.  In  1805  they  were  raised  one 
third»  and  that  year  their  produce  fell  off 
an  eighth,  instead  of  increasing  a  third  ;  in 
1806  they .  had  increased  but  only  a  six- 
teenth ;  so  that  the  consumption  had  di- 
minished above  a  fourth.  But  it  was-  at 
length  found,  that  this  tax  had  been  over- 
done, and  it  was  lowered  from  2s.  to  7d. 
the  cwt.  Mark  the  immediate  effects  of 
this  step.  The  average  produce  of  the 
high  duty,  for  the  three  years  before  it 
was  altered,  was  166,000/. ;  the  average 
of  the  low  duty  for  three  years  after  the 
iteration,  was  195,000/. :  so  that»  as  ad- 
dition has  the  effect  sometimes  of  dimi- 
Bishing,  subtfaction  seems  to  increase  the 
sum,  in  .the  arithmetic  of  finance.  The 
augmentation  here  showed  an  increase  of 
consumption  between  four  and  fivefold; 
and  in  Scotland,  I  find,  that  it  increased 
tenfold.  It  is  not,  then,  on  mere  specula- 
tive^rounds  that  I  recommend  the  finance 
ministers  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
turn  their  attention  from  devising  ways 
of  augmenting  the  taxes  (an  object,  by  tne 
by,  which  they  may  pore  over  as  long  as 
they  please,  and  will  never  be  able  to  ac- 
complish) to  discover  the  best  means  of 
lessening  the  public  burthens.  I  have 
siiown  from  facts,  that  taxes  may  be  re- 
pealed with  positive  and  immediate  benefit 
to  the  revenue;  I  think  no  man  hasdy 
enough  to  deny,  that  the  diminution  would 
contribute  mainly  towards  restoruig  our 
commerce  to  its  healthy  state,  and  re-esta- 
blishing general  comfort  igsd  proiperky. 


tIO«^ 

'  Theveffy-ceDectioi^'OfourpVewnceoor-' 
mous  revenue  occasions  evils  of  a  seriooa 
nature' to  every  class  of  the  people.  AU 
ofus  are  acquainted  with  the  inconveni- 
ences of  4)rdinary  occurrence;  but  few 
are  aware  how  severely  they  press  upon 
trade.  : To. the  difficulties  of  collecting 
such  a  revenue  are  principally  owing  the 
monopolies  of  the  deck  companies,  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  com* 
merce,  and  several  of  the  other  great 
branches  of  trade  are  subjected  to  heavy 
duties,  and  irksoipe  delays.  Our  merchants 
complain  of  flMKh  dilatory  and  troublesome 
proceeding  at  the  custom-house ;  they 
must  wait  for  a  person  who  has  more  to  6o 
than  he  can  manage ;  tliey  must,  on  every 
trifling  difference,  apply  to  the  board ;  af 
variety  of  annoying  steps  must  be  gone 
through ;  bonds  with  sil  the  costs,  inci- 
dent to  them  are  needlessly  multiplied; 
and,  in  short,  every  thing  begins  in  plague 
and  ends  in  expense.  It  is  very  true,  that 
better  arrangement  might  remove  some 
portion  of  these  hardships,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  essential  to  the  system* 
You  cannot  multiply  indefinitely  officer* 
and  boards,  in  whom  so  large  a  confidence 
is  of  necessity  reposed ;  yon  cannot,  in  a 
word,  collect  such  a  revenue  as  ours  with- 
out infinite-vexation  and  delay,  beyond  the 
actual  burthen  of  the  impost.  Such  pro- 
digons  levies,  with  their  direct  efiects^ 
hamper  and  distress  our  trade  in  various 
ways,  which  it  wotild  be  impossible  to  es- 
timate in  money. 

Sir,  I  havetrespassed  beyond  all  bounds, 
I  fear,  upon  the  patience  of  the  House; 
but  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  sit  down 
without. adiciting  your  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  subject  which  I  have  as  yet 
only  glanced  at  slightly.  The  House,  I' 
doubt  not,  have  already  perceived  that  I 
refer  to  the  entire  abandonmentof  all  care 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  administration  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. After  a  war  of  unexampled  suffer- 
ing and  exertion  has  been  crowned  with 
success  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex*; 
pectation,  and  lifted  the  name  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nation  to  a  height  without? 
any  parallel  in  the  proudest  eras  of  its  past 
history,  we  naturally  ask,  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  glorious  peace  which  our 
efforts  have  purchased  comes  without  res- 
toring oor  foreign  trade ;  that  we  are  still 
shut  out  from  most  parts  of  the  continent^ 
as  if  war  was  still  waged  against  our  com- 
merce ;  and  that,  day  after  day,  fresh  ob-. 
stadea  aprmg  up  to  it  io  toe  quarters 
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in  SfMdn— in  that  country  whidi  our  gi- 
gantic exertioni  have  saved^^iHiiote  de« 
fence,  in  money  alone,  beside*8ab«idie0» 
and  betide  expenses  incarred  elsewhere, 
has  left  a  sum  of  accounts  still  cmaudited, 
amounting,  as  we  heard  the  other  day,  to 
abore  fifty  millions  ?    Why,  in  return  for 
this  it  appears,  that  with  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid  we  possess  just  no  interest  what- 
soever, either   commercial   or  politicali 
This  is  a  picture  of  ingratitude  on  Urn 
one  hand,  and  imbecility  on  the  other, 
disgusting  as  it  regards  Spain— humiliating 
to  our  own  government — provoking  to  the 
country. 

The  sense  of  the  Spanish  nation  was, 
with  more  or  less  correctness,  represented 
by  the  Cortes :  while  its  authority  con- 
tinued, a  free  intercourse  with  us  was  stu- 
diously promoted.  The  Cortes  was  pul 
down,  freedom  extinguished,  and  the  be- 
loved usurper  restored.  Instantly  old 
monopolies  were  revived  and  enforced, 
and  enlarged  with  new  powers,  all  strictly 
hostile  to  British  interests.  Additional 
obstruction  was  given  to  our  trade,  not- 
withstanding Apodaca*s  treaty  had,  onour 
part,  almost  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
the  Spam'sh  dominions,  and,  on  theirs, 
promised  a  speedy  commercial  arrange- 
ment. Nay,  after  our  ministers  had,  in 
support  of  Ferdinand,  gone  farther  than 
was  lawful  for  the  rulers  of  a  free  and 
honourable  nation  like  England;  after 
they  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  indecent 
subserviency  to  his  criminal  views,  abaii* 
doned  the  high  tone  they  used  to  assume 
with  France  while  fighting  his  battle, 
looked  on  with  perfect  indi&rence  at  hia 
iniquities,  stooped  to  become  the  parasitea 
oft  his  caprices  and  pander  for  him  the  de- 

Sadation  of  his  country  and  the.slaverv  of 
I  unfortunate  subjects,  our  own  gallant 
companions  in  arms— bow  were  they  re* 
quited  for  those  labours  in  the  humiliation 
of  the  English  name?-— In  **  alittlemonth*' 
after  the  signature  of  the  second  treaty,  an 
edict  was  issued,  extending  the  monopoly 
of  the  Philippine  company,  so  as  to  ex- 
dude  all  Britidi  cottons;  and  we  had 
hardl V  sent  out  the  order  of  the  garter  to 
our  ally,  when,  in  return  of  the  courtesy, 
this  decree  was  backed  and  enforced  ij 
new  regulations:  and  the  commercial  pri- 
vileges of  Biscay,  so  favourable  to  all  fo- 
reign t^e,  were,  by  an  act  of  mere  vio« 
lence  upon  its  ancient  constitution,  annul- 
led! BesUe  the  rigorous  prohibitioo  of 
cottons,  woollens  pay  96  and  43  per  cent, 
for  the  two  finer  qualities,  and  as  high  as 


srhere  it  ougiht to  meet  the  kindestencou- 
ragement?    It  is  not  in  France  merely, 
where  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
expect  a  return  of  jealou^,  that  our  in- 
tercourse enjoys  no  facilities.     In  what 
corner  of  Europe  does  it  possess  themi 
Is  it  not  plain,  that  with  those  very  allies 
for  whom  we  liave  fought  and  conquered 
—for  whose  csuse  we  have  been  lavish  of 
our  treasure  and  prodigal  of  our  beat 
blood-^from  whom  neither  dominion  nor 
indemnity  have  ever  been  asked  in  return 
«-~even  with  those  allies  we  have  never  had 
influence  enough  to  obtain  the  advantage 
o/  the  convenience  of  one  single  custom- 
house regulation  in  our  favour  ?   Has  anv 
thing  been  done  by  these  men,  with  all 
their  influenceover  the  councib  of  Europe? 
Has  any  thing  been  attempted  by  them  ? 
lam  aware,  that  Russia  has  reduced  her 
tariff  in  many  articlessince  the  termination 
ef  tlie  war ;  but  I  also  know,  that,  gene- 
jally  speaking,  our  commerce  labours  un- 
der duties  so  nearly  amounting  to  a  prohi- 
bition, as  to  throw  it  into  tbe  hands  of 
contraband  traders,  and  exclude  the  fair 
and  honourable  dealing  of  the  British  mer- 
chant.    I  know,  that,  from  Memel  to  the 
southernmost  part  of  Poland,  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Russian  frontier,  the 
traffic  is  driven  by  means  of  Jews  and  other 
amugglers,  as  it  used  to  be  under  Buona- 
parte's continental  system:   that  now,  as 
formerlv,  they  have  their  great  entrepdt 
at  Brody,  and  were  the  purchasers  of  al- 
jnoat  all  tbe  bills  drawn  last  summer  for 
tbe   sales   of. wheat   exported    through 
Odessa  to  the  Mediterranean.     Russia, 
however,  is  more  favourable  to  our  com- 
merce than  any  of  our  other  allies,  and 
some  improvement  might  be  hoped  for  in 
that  quarter,  were  we  not  exactly  in  that 
quarter  met  most  adversely  by  the  other 
branchof  our  policy,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready said  so  much,  the  prohibitory  scheme 
of  our  own  laws,  by  which  we  are  pre* 
vented  from  taking  in  exchange  most  of 
the  articles  of  Russian  produce.      But 
Prussia,  with  whom  we  made    common 
pause— who  owes  to  our  efforts,  next  to 
those  of  her  gallant  people,  the  restoration 
Df  her  indepeodence— -almost  directly  ex- 
cludes us  from  all  intercourse  with  her  do- 
ainioos.    Duties  amounting  to  a  prohibi- 
tion are  laid  upon  the  importation  of  our 
goods :  and  for  such  as  are  carried  through 
the  territory  to  be  sold  elsewhere  there 
•re  only  two  ports  of  landing  assigned, 
and  a  transit  payment  of  8|  per  cent,  im- 
posed.   How  dien  does  tlie  roister  stand 

'    t 
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190  for  die  second,  a  bartiien  which  the 
lais  trader  cannot  bear.  It  that  bapjseosy 
that  our  commerce  with  Spain  is  m  a 
worse  condition  than  with  almostanjother 
foreign  state,  and  consigned,  in  a  very 

treat  measure,  to  contraband  traders.  Not 
fteen  parts  in  the  hundred  of  our  goods 
eonsmaed  in  that  country  are  calculated 
to  pay  the  duties  imposed ;  the  remaining 
seventy  »five  pans  are  smuggled ;  and  about 
900,000/.  are  paid  yearly  to  Portugal  for 
dudes  upon  the  goods  sent  thitlMsr  in 
miier  to  be  corertly  introduced  into 
Spain. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  Austria, 
agua  we  meet  with  nothine  but  prohibi- 
tion. Since  the  peace,  which  we  fooght 
for  side  by  side  with  her,  and  conquered 
BM»re  for  ner  than  ourselves,  she  has  either 
excluded,  or  loaded  almost  to  the  point 
of  ezchision,  all  the  articles  in  which  we 
can  trade  with  her  fine  dominions.  Our 
iMmufiictures  generally  are  forbidden ;  so 
are  cotton  yarns  below  a  certain  fineness ; 
*  ami  it  is  not  much  above  half  a  year  since 
the  duties  upon  all  finer  yarns  were  sod-^ 
denly  doubled.  It  should  seem  as  if,  from 
M  our  exertions  to  serve  the  continental 
powers,  whether  looking  after  honour  or 
nrofit,  we  were  fated  to  reap  nothing  but 
Joss  and  disgrace. 

I  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
noble  lord  in  the  bhie  ribbon  (lord  Cas«> 
llerea^)  to  some  things,  which,  though 
within  his  department,  it  is  very  possible 
be  may  not  l>e  aware  of;  because  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  those  military  ^ntle* 
men,  whom  he  has  planted  as  mmisters 
and  consuls  in  diAerent  places,  how  skilled 
soever  in  their  own  profossion,  may  have 
failed  to  make  any  reports  upon  coramer* 
cial  arrangements,  as  things  very  mieh 
evt  of  their  line,  tf  not  below  tiheir  notice. 
Does  the  noMe  lord  now  hear,  for  the  first 
tine,  and  if  he  does  (  am  sure  it  should 
make  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  that 
punishment  has  so  swiftly  followed  guilt  ? 
boes  be  for  the  first  time  hear,  that  the 
fruits  have  already  been  gaUieied  of  the 
two  worst  acts  in  that  system  of  wicked 
policy,  of  which  the  noble  lord  is  the  ad- 
vocate in  this  House,  as  he  was  the  ad* 
viser  elsewhere— that  the  very  penons, 
in  whose  behalf  those  deeds  were  done, 
have  even  now  set  themselves  in  direct  hosti* 
Ifty  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  If  be 
has  not  before  heard  this,  it  may  prove  a  use* 
fol  tesson  to  htm,  and  at  all  events  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  public  men 
generally,  if  I  make  oown   bow  those 
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wry  ladividttals,  for  whose  soke  the  noble 
lord  sacrificed  the  honour  of  hlaeoiintrf» 
and  abandoned  its  soundest  policy  lo^ 
wards  foreign  states;  those  with  whom» 
after  polling  down  the  usurper,  he  plunged 
into  Uie  deepest  of  all  the  public  crimes 
that  Stained  his  course,  and  gave  the 
ground  for  resisting  him— that  they  now 
execrate  or  contemn  the  man  who  made 
himself  the  accoasplice  of  their  infmiious 
projects  ?  I  suspect  the  noble  lord's  con* 
science  already  whispers  to  what  I  allude. 
I  guess  he  is  aware,  that  I  am  going  to 
name  Ragusa  and  Genoa-^Ragusa  and 
Genoa  I  where  the  name  of  England  re^ 
ceived  a  stam,  that  all  the  victories  of  lord 
Wellington  cannot  wipe  away,  nor  the 
services  of  the  longest  life  of  the  greatest 
minister  that  ever  lived  could  atone  for. 
I  will  speak  of  Ragusa  first :  it  is  the 
smaller  state,  and  for  that  reason  I  dwell 
upon  it  the  most ;  because,  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  political  morality,  and  po» 
Ittieal  justice — if  those  words  have  any 
sense — they  can  only  mean,  that  the  righta 
and  the  liberties  of  the  weaker  states  are 
to  be  proieded  by  the  more  powerful; 
because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  pcdilic 
crime,  the  oflenoe  of  one  notion  against 
another,  must  always  consist  of  the  strong 
tram|rftng  down  the  foeble.  Therefore, 
if  ihe  spot  in  question  were  San  Marino 
mstead  of  Kogusa,  I  should  the  rather  eke 
the  eaample,  and  deem  the  oppression  of 
that  smaller  community  a  stin  more  fia* 
grant  outrage  upon  justice-«-a  baser  dere- 
lictfon  of  public  pnnciple.  Ragusa  had 
flourished  for  cemuriea  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  PorCe,  and  nominally, 
at  least,  under  its  dommioii.  The  Porta 
was  ttie  aHy  of  England.  Often  had  we 
blazoned  Boonapart^^s  attack  upon  Egypt 
as  among  the  woiat  of  his  atrocities^  W 
cause  France  was  iw  amtcy  with  the  Turk, 
and  there  eould  be  ff»o  motive  for  the  en* 
terprise  hot  the  love  of  ^ain  or  the  lost 
of  power.  Nay,  his  sending  Sebastfaiol  t6 
Egypt  aftmr  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  one 
of  the  principal  grounds  alleged  by  us 
for  so  suddenly  renewing  the  war.  Thei^ 
I  demand,  were  we  at  war  with  the  Otto* 
man  Porte  during  die  Mack  transaotiona 
of  Vienna?  Were  we  not  ia  ftien&Mp 
and  alMBAce  with  It  ?  DM  we  once  con« 
suk  it  about  the  ecesion  of  Ragusa  to 
Anstria  ?  1¥hat  is  more  important,  did  wa 
ever  consult  the  Raguaana  upon  that  ees^ 
skm  ?  Have  we  not,  without  the  least  re* 
gard  to  the  righta  of  a  free  people,  par* 
celled  out  their  country  at  our  owa  H^ 
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creiiim ;  and  froiii  the  liberty  they  were 
enjoying  end  the  independence  they  were 
proud  of,  delivered  them  over  to  what  they 
deemed  sabjugation  and  tyraninr?  Had 
they»  the  Raguaans,  the  people  of  Raguaa* 
the  smallest  share  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
famous  congress?  They  had  no  minuter 
there — they  had  made  no  communication 
to  the  assembled  negociators — they  hsd 
received  none  from  thence.  Their  ex- 
istence was  hardly  known,  except  by  the 
gallant  example  they  had  set  of  shaking 
off,  without  any  aid,  the  hated  empire  of 
France.  And  how  did  we  requite  them 
for  this  noble  effort,  nay,  this  brilliant  ser- 
vice in  what  we  cantmgly  termed  '*  the 
common  cause  of  nations  V*  We,  who  had 
sounded  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the 
earth  the  alarum  of  Buonaparte's  ambi- 
tion •—  we,  who,  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  had  called  on 
the  people  of  toe  whole  globe,  and  on  the 
Ragttsans  among  the  rest,  and  they  at 
least  had  answered  the  summons,  to  rise 
up  flttainst  him  and  overthrow  his  usurped 
dommion— we  requited  them  by  handing 
them  over,  in  the  way  of  barter,  as  slaves 
to  ji  power  of  whicn  they  detested  the 
yoke !  But  let  the  noble  lord,  and  let  this 
House,  and  let  the  world  mark  the  retri- 
bution which  has  followed  this  flagitious 
act.  Austria,  extending  her  commercial 
regulations  to  all  her  new  acquisitions, 
has  absolutely  shut  our  trade  out  of  that 
very  Ragusa,  which  we  had  betraved  into 
her  hands;  and  thus  has  the  nimie  lord 
received  his  punishment  upon  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  so  shamefully  sacrificed  the 
honour  of  his  country ! 

Sir,  if  any  page  m  the  history  of  the 
late  congress  be  blacker  than  another,  it 
is  that  which  records  the  deeds  of  the 


noble  lord  against  Genoa.  When  I  ap- 
proach this  subject,  and  reflect  on  the 
powerful  oratory,  the  force  of  argument 
as  well  as  of  language,  backed  by  the  high 
authority  of  virtue,  a  sanction  ever  deeply 
felt  in  this  House,  once  displajred  in  the 
cause  of  that  ill-fated  republic,  by  tongues 
now  silent,  but  which  used  to  be  ever  elo- 
quent where  public  justice  was  to  be  as- 
serted or  usenil  truth  fearlessly  inculcated, 
I  feel  hardly  capable  of  going  on.  My 
lasting  sorrow  for  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained is  made  deeper  by  the  regret,  that 

those  lamented  friends  *  live  not  to  witness 
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the  ponishnent  of  that  fool  conduct 
which  they  solemnly  denounced.  The 
petty  tyrant,  to  whom  the  noble  lord  de- 
livered over  that  ancient  and  gallant  peo- 
ple almost  as  soon  as  they  bad  at  his  call 
joined  the  standard  of  national  independ- 
ence.  has  since  subjected  them  to  the 
most  rigorous  provisions  of  bis  absurd 
code;  a  code  directed  especially  against 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  actu- 
ally less  unfavourable  to  France. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  after  all,  in 
public  as  well  as  m  private,  in  state  af- 
fairs as  in  the  concerns  of  the  most  humble 
individuals,  the  old  maxim  cannot  safely 
be  forgotten,  that  **  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.*'  In  vain  did  the  noble  lord  flat- 
ter himself,  that  his  subserviency  to  the 
unrighteous  system  of  the  congress  would 
secure  him  the  adherence  of  the  courts 
whom  he  made  his  idols.  If  he  had  aban- 
doned that  fiilse,  foreign  system— -if  he  had 
acted  upon  the  principles  of  the  nation 
whom  he  represented,  and  stood  forward 
as  the  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
—the  people  would  have  been  grateful. 
He  preferred  the  interests  and  the  wishes 
of  tne  courts,  and  by  the  courts  he  is 
treated  with  their  wonted  neglect.  To 
his  crimes  against  the  people  all  over  Eu- 
rope—*to  his  invariable  surrender  of  their 
cause—to  his  steady  refusal  of  the  protec- 
tion, which  they  had  a  riffht  to  expect, 
and  which  they  did  expect  from  the  manl^ 
and  generous  character  of  England — it  la 
owing,  that  if,  at  this  moment,  you  tra- 
verse the  continent  ^n  any  direction  what- 
ever, you  may  trace  the  noble  lord's  ca- 
reer in  the  curses  of  the  nations  whom  he 
has  betrayed,  and  the  mockery  of  the 
courts  who  have  inveigled  him  to  be  Uieir 
dupe.  It  is  in  vain  we  attempt  to  deceive 
ourselves.  No  truth  can  be  more  evident 
than  this,  that  if,  instead  of  patronixing 
abuse,  tyranny,  and  plunder,  we  had  ex- 
hibited a  noble,  gallant,  EMlisb  spirit  in 
behalf  of  popular  rights  and  national  in- 
dependence—if, inatesd  of  chiming  in  with 
and  apioR  their  narrow,  wretdied  prtnci« 
pies,  we  nad  done  our  utmost  to  enlighten 
the  policy  of  foreign  oourts^—we  should 
have  had  to  treat  with  a  number  of  con- 
stitutional govemmenU.  directed  by  sound 
views  of  pdicy,  and  disposed  to  adopt  ar- 
rangements generally  beneficial,  instead 
of  toe  capricious  and  spiteful  regulations, 
which  now  annoy  us  in  every  quarter. 

Only  compare  the  conduct  of  America 
towards  us  with  that  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, of  the  Austrian  emperor,  of  Ferdi- 
(SX) 
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nand  of  Spain.  From  America  we  had 
no  right  to  expect  peculiar  favour.  Her 
struggle  for  independence  we  had  treated 
as  a  rebellion.  It  was  successful ;  and  we 
never  altogether  forgave  it,  but  entertain- 
ed towards  her,  feelings  approaching  some- 
times to  contempti  sometimes  to  hatred. 
I  am  very  far  from  thinking  the  Ame- 
ricans untainted  by  similar  prejudices. 
They  have  perhaps  been  foolish  enough 
to  cherish  a  little  spite  in  return  for  ours. 
Nor  do  I  give  their  government  credit  for 
being  wholly  above  the  influence  of  this 
animosity ;  but  experience  has  shown, 
that,  in  all  popular  governments,  the  true 
interests  of  the  community  must  In  the 
main  be  consulted,  and  in  the  great  bulk 
of  cases  supersede  every  lesser  considera- 
tion. Now  we  can  never,  as  a  trading 
nation,  desire  more  than  that  all  other 
countries  should  adopt  the  line  of  com- 
mercial policy  best  suited  to  the  interests 
of  the  body  of  the  people  in  each.  The 
American  government  hi»,  not  from  re- 
gard for  us,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
subjects,  pursued  a  course  favourable  to 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  states. 
It  is  allowing  the  manufacturies  created 
by  our  absurd  system  gradually  to  decline, 
because  industry  can  there  be  more  bene- 
ficially employed  in  other  pursuits.  With 
a  few  very  trifling  exceptions,  the  market 
of  the  United  States  will,  in  a  few  months, 
again  be  completely  restored  to  us,  as  far 
as  tlie  competition  of  the  American  ma- 
nufacture is  concerned,  and  it  is  plainly 
the  only  considerable  relief  which  we  can 
expect  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In 
France  we  might  have  obtained  some- 
thing like  the  same  advantages.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple ran  strongly  in  our  favour ;  but  instead 
of  cultivating  such  dispositions,  we  have 
adopted  a  policy  destructive  of  every 
kindly  impression,  and  calculated  to  alie- 
nate the  affections  of  all  who  retain  the 
slightest  regard  for  national  honour.  I 
may  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  been  in 
France  since  the  war,  I  will  even  ask  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  if  they  have  not  ob- 
aenred  a  most  intimate  connexion  between 
the  cdmmercial  and  the' political  preju- 
dices, which  now  prevail  against  us*  Talk 
to  them  of  a  commercial  treaty,  of  gene- 
rally of  trade  with  us,  and  their  answer  is, 
nor  can  we  marvel  at  it  <<  While  you  keep 
130,000  men  in  arms  quartered  upon  our 
territory,  we  will  not  treat  with  vou  at  all. 
While  you  rule  ns  with  a  rod  of  iron,  you 
shall  get  no  gold  from  us  by  tradmg. 


While  you  exact  tribute  directly  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  you  roust  not  hope 
to  obtain  it  circuitously  through  the 
channels  of  traffic."  These  Feelinga  are 
not  peculiar  to  France;  depend  upon  it, 
as  long  as  the  same  fatal  policy  is  jpovsued^ 
British  commerce  will  be  excluded  from 
the  continent— excluded  more  e£Eectnally 
than  by  Buonaparte's  decrees  and  his  ar- 
mies, because  now,  for  the  first  time,  its 
ports  are  sealed  against  us  by  the  go* 
vemments,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the 
people. 

I  hope  and  trust,  that  this  country  may, 
before  it  is  too  late,  retrace  the  steps, 
which  it  has  been  taking  towards  destruc- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  the  noble  lord* 
I  pray  that  we  may  live  to  see  England 
once  more  holding  her  steady  course  in 
the  direction  of  a  liberal,  a  manly,  an 
honest,  an  English  policy.  May  the  sa« 
lutary  change  be  wrought,  because  our 
honour  and  fame  demand  it ;  but,  if  no 
higher  considerations  can  influence  our 
councils — if  all  worthier  motives  have  lost 
their  force— may  we  at  the  least  consult 
our  safety  ;  adhere  to  that  which  is  right, 
because  it  is  shown  to  be  beneficial ;  and 
abandon  the  path  of  dishonour,  because  it 
is  leading  us  to  ruin.-»I  move  you,  Sir,  to 
resolve :— 

1.  **  That  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  country  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
such  unexampled  difficulty  as  demands  the 
most  serious  attention  of  this, House. 

2.  *'  That  those  difficulties  are  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  policy  pursued  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that 
a  revision  of  this  system  ought  forthwith 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  House. 

3.  **  That  the  continuance  of  these  dif- 
ficulties is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
severe  pressure  of  taxation  under  which 
the  country  labours,  and  which  ought,  by 
every  practicable  means,  to  be  lightened. 

4.  **  That  the  system  of  foreign  policy 
pursued  by  his  roajesty*s  ministers  has 
not  been  such  as  to  obtain  for  the  people 
of  this  country  those  commercial  advan- 
tages, which  the  Influence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  foreign  courts  fairly  entitled  them 
to  expect." 

The  first  Resolution  being  put. 
The  Hon.  Frederick  Robinson  S8id>  when 
he  recollected  the  powerful  and  temperate 
speech  addressed  to  the  House  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  last  year  on  a 
subject  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent, he  came  to  the  House  that  evening 
with  a  conviction  on  his  mind,  that  the 
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hoD*  and  ieartied  gentleman  would  piinue 
A  iuniiar  coune  of  moderatioii  and  can- 
dour  on  this  occasion.  During  the  great- 
est part  of  hiB  speech,  indeed,  these  hopes 
were  not  disappointed ;  for  he  was  ready 
toadmit  that  with  respect  to  those  parts  of 
his  speech  which  were  practical,  nis  ex-> 

Ktations  had  not  been  disappointed ;  and 
^as  really  with  unfeigneci  surprise  that 
he  had  heard  the  latter  part  of  the  speech, 
in  which  the  hon*  and  learned  gentleman 
converted  the  whole  of  the  topic!  on  which 
he  had  enlarged  into  an  instrument  of  cri« 
mination  against  his  majesty's  ministers. 
If  the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  been  to  induce  the  House  to 
]ook  the  difficulties  of  the  country  fairly  in 
the  face,  he  did  not  think  that  he  would 
have  adopted  the  course  which  he  had 
done;  for  it  was  impossible  to  enter  on  a 
discussion  with  that  dispassionate  calmness 
and  impartiality  which  the  subject  re- 
quired, if  subjects  were  mixed  up  with  it 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  which 
could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  most  oppo- 
aite  feelings  from  the  different  sides  of  tlie 
House.  But  though  he  lamented  the  course 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  hsd 
taken,  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  on  to 
enter  into  those  extraneous  topics,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  he  considered  so  ex- 
tremely objectionable.  All  the  points  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  crimination  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  against  his 
majesty's  ministers  hsd  already  been  de- 
cided b;jr  votes  of  the  House,  though  these 
votes  might  not  be  convincing  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  and  those  who 
acted  with  him.  It  wss  sufficient,  how- 
ever, that  the  subjects  had  been  already 
decided  by  the  House  not  to  mix  them  up 
with  the  points  which  bore  properly  on 
the  present  question:  and  therefore  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  ob- 
servations on  that  part  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  speech.  With  res- 
pect to  the  other  parts  of  that  speech,  it 
would  be  presumption  iii  him  to  suppose 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  follow  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  throughout 
the  vast  variety  of  interesting  statements 
and  details  into  which  he  entered.  With 
much  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  he  entirely  concurred. 
Many  of  the  observations  respecting  the 
forei|^  comnerce  of  the  country— 'res- 
pecting the  prohibitory  system  adopted  by 
this  country  towards  other  countries^had 
his  entire  concurrence.  But  he  felt  more 
than   the  hon.  and   learn^  gentleman 


seemed  to  do,  the  infinite  difficulty  which 
there  was  in  extricating  ourselves  from 
that  system.  The  question  was  not  now 
whetlier  it  wit  right  or  yrrong  to  introduce 
the  system,  or  whether  the  ministers  of  k 
century  ago  were  to  be  blamed  who  had 
got  us  into  that  Sjrstem,  but  whether  we 
could,  without  infinite  danger,  escape  from 
it,  now  that  we  were  so  deeply  entangled 
in  it  ?  In  all  the  communications  which  he 
had  had  with  persons  engaged  in  trade,  he 
had  never  heard  the  general  principle  de- 
nied, but  he  never  could  get  tne  individual 
to  allow  that  the  general  principle  ought  to 
be  applied  to  his  case.  He  admitted  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  it  was 
true,  in  a  considerable  degree,  that  the  pro- 
hibitory system  operated  to  produce  the  pre- 
sent distress  of  the  country.  It  operated  to 
produce  that  distress,  because  it  prevented 
the  beneficial  effectsofcommerciflil  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  powers.  But  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  argued,  that  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  which  we  had  advanced 
such  vast  supplies,  we  ought  to  havo  made 
some  sort  of  condition  with  the  various 
nations  of  tite  continent  favourable  to  our 
commerce  and  manufactures.  But  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  no  concessions 
extorted  from  foreign  powers  in  that  man- 
ner could  possibly  be  lasting.  Good  God ! 
were  the  nations  on  the  continent  so  un- 
like ourselves,  that  they  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  treated  in  that  manner  i  Take 
Holland,  for  instance,  which  bad  benefited 
the  most  from  our  exertions  by  her  exten- 
sion of  territory.  Did  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  imagine  that  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands  would  remain  quiet 
under  an  arrangement  exclusively  benefi- 
cial to  UB  ?  It  was  hopeless  to  expect  such 
concessions,  unless  *we  could  induce  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  to  consent 
to  our  giving  the  same  facilities  to  foreign 
states  which  they  ^ve  to  us.— If  we  failed 
in  that,  the  extortmg  of  concessions  from 
others  would  only  lead  to  heart  burnings 
and  jealousies,  which  would  soon  defeat 
the  hopes  of  advantage  that  we  might  pro- 
mise to  ourselves  from  the  arrangement. 
It  was  to  be  recollected  also  with  regard 
to  those  powers  to  whom  we  gave  assist- 
ance, that  thev  were  not  fighting  for  a 
cause  exclusively  their  own,  but  for  a  com- 
mon cause ;  and  if  we  had  made  the  assist- 
ance dependent  on  concessions  to  our 
trade,  we  should  have  been  no  longer  act- 
ing a  disinterested  part— no  longer  able  to 
hold  the  tone  we  were  enabled  to  hold  and 
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tre  should  have  hud  ounelves  open  to  re* 
proaches  far  from  honourable  to  us  as  a 
Bation. 

With  regard  to  France,  the  case  would 
hare  been  still  worse.  The  effect  of  the 
war^  with  regard  to  France,  had  been  to 
reduce  her  purse,  to  humble  her  pride,  to 
etrjp  her  of  the  emblems  of  glory  which  she 
had  derived  from  the  surrounding  territo- 
ries ;  and  if,  besides  that  humiliation,  we 
had  insisted  on  commercial  advantages 
from  that  country,  what  hope  was  there, 
that  the  people  of  France  would  ever  have 
borne  with  this  usage.  Had  we  adopted 
the  policy  recommended  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  policy  could  not 
have  held — sooner  or  later  we  should  have 
been  driven  from  it.  It  was  not  possible 
to  avail  ourselves  of  our  former  beneficial 
treaties.  He  was  convinced,  from  the 
rooted  prejudices  in  this  country,  against 
any  facilities  being  given  to  foreign  powers, 
in  disposing  of  their  manufoctures  in  this 
country,  that  every  proposition  of  that  na- 
ture would  be  overcome  by  the  hostility  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturers. 
Wheuier  commercial  treaties  were  benefi- 
cial or  not,  he  would  not  say— the  ouestion 
was  one  which  was  open  to  great  aoubt— 
but  this  he  was  sure  of,  that  they  never 
could  be  beneficial  where  the  advantages 
"vrere  not  reciprocal.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  the  bad 
effects  on  our  own  commerce  of  our  re- 
atrictive  policy.  But  the  hon  and  learned 
gentleman  was  not  aware  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  subject  was  involved. 
With  regard  to  the  com  bill,  he  agreed 
with  him  that  it  stood  by  itself— that  its 
overwhelming  necessity  set  all  general 
principle  at  defiance.  He  stated  this,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  re- 
flect, if  he  found  that  one  subject  was  en- 
titled to  an  exemption  from  the  operation 
of  his  principle,  there  could  be  no  wonder 
that  others  should  also  daim  their  excep- 
tions—he would  find  exceptions  claimed 
by  many  of  his  friends  beside  him.  The 
hon.  member  for  Essex  (whose  indisposi- 
tion unfortunately  prevented  his  attend- 
ance that  night)  wished  that  the  excep- 
tion with  regard  to  com  should  be  ex- 
tended to  every  article  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce.«— With  respect  to  two  of  the  articles, 
bides  and  tallow,  had  that  hon.  member 
aucceeded  in  obtaining  the  imposition  of 
prohibitory  duties  on  them,  there  would 
iiave  been  an  utter  end  of  the  maffnificent 
prospects  opened  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
geoaemao  in  Sonth  Aoaerioh  •*  ^^'•^ 


were  the  chief  articles  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  South  America  were  enabled  lo 
pay  for  our  manufieictures. 

With  regard  to  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  he  did  not  wish  to  represent  them 
otherwise  than  they  really  were—he  knew 
them  to  be  very  great,  and  it  was  not  Vkely 
that  he  should  be  insensible  to  them ;  but 
he  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  in  thinking  that  so  little 
of  them  was  to  be  considered  as  tempo* 
rary ;  and  in  this  he  was  a  good  deal  bcvne 
out  by  what  the  hon.  and  Teamed  gentle- 
man himself  had  said  last  year  in  his 
speech  on  the  agricultural  question;  for 
tnehoo.  and  learned  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressly said,  that  the  transition  firom  war  to 
peace  was  a  cause  of  considerable  distress. 
With  respect  to  the  woollen  and  iron 
trade,  for  instance,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  cessation  of  war  should  not  strike  a 
very  heavy  blow  on  those  manufactorers.^- 
But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  Jhad 
endeavoured  to  weaken  to  ni^ht  what  he 
had  then  asserted,  by  declaring  that  the 
temporary  distress  must  be  considered  aa 
now  blown  over— that  this  was  the  third 
year  of  peace,  and  that  the  temporary  dif- 
ficulties, occasioned  by  the  cessation  of 
former  wars  had  been  repaired  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  foreotten  that 
though  this  might  be  said  to  be  the  third 
year  of  peace,  yet  that  several  months  of 
1815  were  occupied  in  war,  and  prepara- 
tions for  war— and  that  the  greatest  ex- 
penditure which  this  country  ever  had 
made,  was  made  in  1815— and  the  most 
extensive  efforts  ever  made  by  this  country 
were  made  in  that  year.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the 
war  should  be  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of 
former  wars ;  first,  from  its  longer  dura- 
tion; secondly,  from  its  enormous  ex- 
pense ;  and  lastly,  from  its  having  called 
into  operation  a  much  greater  extent  of  the 
population  and  capital  of  the  countrv ;  and 
then  suddenly  withdrawing  the  demand 
which  called  that  population  and  capital 
into  operation.  From  all  these  circum- 
stances the  distress  was  much  more  likdy 
to  be  of  longer  duration.  Now  let  it  nol 
be  supposed  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  argue 
that  a  transition  from  war  to  peace  waa 
not  the  happiest  thing  which  could  befal 
this  country.  His  argument  was  apunst 
war,  seeing  the  unnatural  prospenty  te 
which  it  gave  rise.  The  revulsion  mm 
the  cessation  of  that  unnatural  prosperity 
by  the  war,  was  the  noet 
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powerful  of  all  ai^menU  against  war. 
And  holding  that  opinion,  he  could  not 
help  ooniidering  th>it  it  would  be  most  un* 
wise  to  acton  the  principle  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  with  regard  to  South 
America;  for  we  could  not  act  on  that 
principle  without  risking  another  war; 
and  if  once  we  got  into  war  with  Spain, 
or  any  other  power,  there  was  no  saying 
to  what  extent  that  war  might  ultimately 
apread.  The  conduct  pursued  by  France 
in  the  course  of  the  hostilities  between  us 
and  our  cdoniea,  would  not  justify  us  in 
Imitating  that  conduct  in  the  dissensions 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  The  de- 
claration of  war  on  the  part  of  France, 
during  the  American  war  excited  a  Tery 
«eneral  indignation  among  all  classes  in 
this  country;  even  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Burke,  who  opposed  the  American  war  on 
what  he  (Mr.  kobinson)  conceiTed  to  be 
wise  principles,  loudly  reprobated  the  in- 
terference of  France  at  that  period.  How 
then,  would  it  be  less  unjust  and  wise  for 
OS  at  this  period  to  interfere  in  the  dissen- 
aions  between  Spain  and  her  colonies? 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  fond 
<of  imputing  to  the  government  of  this 
country  a  love  of  tyranny,  the  flattering  of 
unworthy  courts,  and  every  base  disposi- 
tion ;  he  was  most  ready  to  impute  the 
worst  motives  to  his  majesty's  ministers ; 
but  his  readiness  in  imputing  such  motives 
was  no  reason  why  the  House  should 
adopt  his  opinions. 

He  should  now  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
statemenu  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  with  respect  to  the  distress  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  his  recollection 
would  enable  him.  The  hon. 'and  learned 
gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  heighten 
a  most  mrfancholy  picture  of  that  state, 
by  expatiating  on  the  condition  of  the 
mmera  and  manufacturers  of  iron  in  Staf- 
fordshire. It  was  indeed  true  that  great 
distress  did  exist  among  the  iron  manufac- 
turers of  that  county ;  but,  in  one  branch, 
that  of  the  armourers,  it  was  easy  to  ac* 
count  for  that  distress  from  the  cessation 
of  demand  for  one  great  article,  which, 
but  for  war,  never  would  have  been  manu- 
tetured  to  the  same  extent.  It  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  peace,  there- 
fore, that  that  branch  should  fall.  As  far 
as  that  went,  the  evil  certainly  was  not 
temporary,  and  nothing  but  a  new  war 
could  pot  an  end  to  it.  With  respect  to 
•Bothor  article  of  miner  importance,  the 
watch  trade,  he  really  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  the  House  to  eftct  any 


uaprovement  in  that  trade.    There  was  a 
great  facility  in  smuggling  foreign  watchea 
into  the  country,  from  their  bemg,  as  he 
understood,  not  only  much  cheaper,  but 
in  some  respects  better  than  our  own. 
Durine  the  war  the  intercourse  was  less, 
and  of  consequence  the  smuggling  also 
less.    They  were  now  brought  into  the 
country,  not  by  common  smugglers,  but 
by  ladies  and   gentlemen  coromff  from 
rnxkce.    With  respect  to  the  tauors,  of 
whom  2,000  were  said  to  be  out  of  em- 
ploy, this  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure, 
arose  from  a  cessation  of  the  army  demand. 
But  how  could  this  be  remedied  ?  That 
the  want  of  emplcrrment  of  tailors  was^ 
however,  a  proof  of  the  distresses  of  the 
times,  he  was  ready  to  adroit ;  for  if  men 
had  more  money,  they  would  naturally 
buy  more  coats  with  it.    The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  adverted  to  ano- 
ther branch  of  our  trade,  and  commented 
with  great  force  on  the  system  pursued  by 
this    country     with    regard   to    timber. 
Though  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  with  regard  to  that 
subject,  yet  he  concurred  in  a  great  men- 
sure  with  him  upon  it ;  but  he  wished  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  only  knew 
the  difficulties  with  which  any  person  must 
have  to  struggle  who  attempted  to  make 
any  change  in  the  system.    The  persons 
concerned  considered  their  interest  as  ab- 
solutely bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  system ;  and  ne  believed  if  all  the  in- 
terest of  the  government  were  employed 
with  the  view  of  overturning  the  system,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  succeed. 
He  had  adverted  also  to  another  subject, 
the  system  pursued  with  regard  to  iron, 
by  which  foreign  iron  was  prevented  from 
coming  here;  but  he  believed  that  any 
attempts  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  that 
reject  would  be  equiuly    unsuccessful. 
With  respect  to  another  article,  foreign 
linen,  he  recollected  that  he  ( Mr.  Robin- 
son) had  been  burnt  in  M^  in  half  the 
towns  in  the  north  of  Ireland  at  the  time 
when  he  endeavoured  to  take  off  the  duty 
on  that  article.    It  was  only  last  year  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Glasgow  proposed  a 
committee  for  taking    that  subject  into 
consideration,  but  the  House  would  not 
grant  the  committee.    He  stated  those 
things  to  show  the  difficulty  there  was  in 
bringing  all  parties  concerned  to  adopt 
one  common  principle*  Thehon.and  learn- 
ed gentleman  askea  why  there  was  such  a 
heavy  export  duty  on  coals?  Why  not 
take  that  duty  off  and  warm  half  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Europe  ?  But  if  thehon.  and  learned 
gentleman  were  to  come  to  the  House 
with  any  proposition  to  this  effect,  he 
would  immediately  have  the  half  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  in  arms 
against  tiim.  Only  last  year  he  had  pro- 
posed to  take  off  the  export  duty  on  small 
coab.  Immediately  the  manufacturers  of 
glass  came  forward  and  said  this  measure 
would  be  enabling  foreign  manufacturers 
of  the  article  to  undersell  and  ruin  them. 
He  who  thought  that  taking  off  the  duty 
would  enable  us  to  sell  our  coals  over 
Europe,  forgot  that  in  France  and  in  HoU 
land  ihere  was  a  high  import  duty,  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  their  own  coal  mines. 
The  import  duty  in  Holland  was  as  high 
as  our  export  duty  here.  The  effect,  there- 
fore, of  taking  off  that  export  duty  would 
be,  not  to  put  money  into  our  own  treasury, 
but  into  that  of  the  Dutch  treasury  in  Hol- 
land. France  also  had  calculated  pret^ 
much  on  our  export  duty.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  this  that  they  did  not  wish  to  en- 
,  courage  the  importation  of  coals  from  this 
country. — The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  entertained  much  too  saneuine  views 
on  this  subject.  What  he  (Mr.  Robin- 
son) now  said,  he  did  not  consider  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  laid  down  by 
him,  of  wishing  that  we  had  never  enter- 
ed into  the  restrictive  system,  and  thinking 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  we  could 
break  through  it.  Any  person,  however, 
who  thought  that  the  foreign  commerce 
of  this  country  could  ever  again  be  placed 
on  the  footing  in  which  it  was  for  several 
years,  would  be  very  much  disappointed. 
We  had  been  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
valuable  colonies,  and  from  them  we  had 
supplied  the  nations  with  the  produce  of 
these  colonies,  which,  to  every  people 
were  almost  necessaries  of  life.  If  we  look- 
ed to  our  accounts  of  exports,  we  should 
find  that  a  great  part  of  the  diminution  in 
our  exports  was  in  colonial  produce.  The 
exportation  of  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  in  some 
years,  had  amounted  to  more  than  eight 
millions.  When  the  House  recollected 
that  so  many  colonies  had  been  given  up, 
and  among  others,  the  magnificent  colony 
of  Java  to  the  Dutch,  they  must 
be  aware  that  the  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  those  colonies,  would  never 
again  find  their  way  to  the  continent 
through  this  country.  The  cessation  of 
war  must  sooner  or  later  establish  manu- 
factures on  the  continent  of  Euro|)e. 
What  was  there  to  prevent  it  ?  The  peo- 
ple of  the  continent  had  capitaly  skilli  and 


industry-others  was  nothing  mysteriotts 
in  the  machinery.  At  present  wemighk 
be  somewhat  better  at  constructing  the 
machineryi  and  have  more  skill  in  work* 
ing  it;  but  if  peace  should  last,  and  God 
grant  it  might  I  he  did  not  see  what  there 
was  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  continent 
from  rivfdling  us,  if  not  in  countries  where 
no  manufactures  were  established,  at*least 
in  their  own  countries.  France  had  paid 
great  attention  to  her  cotton  manufactures; 
already  she  employed  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  cloths 
and  silks.  What  was  there  to  prevent  h» 
also  manufacturing  cottons?  So  it  was 
with  Saxony,  and  several  other  parts  of 
Germany— so  it  was  with  Switzerland— 
and  so  it  would  be  in  every  country  poees- 
sed  of  capital  and  industry. 

He  felt  that  he  had  troubled  the  House 
long  enough  with  these  details,  so  he 
should  now  close  his  observations.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  concluded 
his  speech  in  the  way  he  began  it,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  met  it  with 
so  decided  an  opinion  as  that  which  he 
was  now  forced  to  come  to  upon  it.  He 
had  hoped  and  wished  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  would  bring  the  aub- 
ject  before  the  House  in  a  way  that  would 
allow  of  some  practical  conclusion.  From 
that  course  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  departed— he  had  given  a  differ^ 
ent  character  to  his  motion — ^be  therefore 
could  not  possibly  agree  to  it,  and  he 
should  in  consequence  move  the  other 
orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  explain,  that 
in  what  he  had  said  of  the  watch  trade 
and  unemployed  tailors,  he  meant  merely 
to  advert  to  them  as  developing  some  of 
the  general  symptoms  of  the  prevailing 
distress. 

Mr.  Baring  said^  that  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  was  surprised  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  able  and  eloquent  speech 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  could 
also  assure  him,  that  he  was  in  no  small 
degree  surprised  and  astonished  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  hadtermniatedthe  able 
speech  he  had  just  delivered.^-The  House 
could  not  certainly  go  along  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  his  cendusion, 
who,  af^er  admitting  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress and  want  of  trade  that  had  be- 
come so  general  of  late,  could  yet  from 
the  mere  casual  circumstance  of  an  alte- 
ration in  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  tem- 
per, overlook  great  leading  points  of  ad- 
mitted radical  Aecessity,  and  pass  to  tiie 
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other  orders  of  the  day  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  discussion.— The  right  hon.  eentle- 
man  had  not  only  not  refuted  what  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  but  he 
had  actually  confirmed  by  his  testimony 
lomeof  the  leading  and  essential  parts  of 
the  opening  statement — and  notwithstand- 
ing this  he  would  throw  aside  the  material 
d^ine  of  the  iron,  foreign  linen,  and  other 
trades,  merely  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
treated  the  afiairs  of  Ragusa  and  Genoa-* 
He  (Mr. Baring)  could  not  come  to  such  a 
condttsion  as  that,  with  these  sentiments  he 
ahould  call  for  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  indeed  al- 
hided  to  certain  difficulties  in  which,  as 
▼ice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  he 
had  been  placed.  He  had  said,  that  he 
was  so  beset  by  the  intercessions  of  one 
interested  party  or  another,  that  he  really 
knew  not  bow  to  act  between  them.  Now, 
to  his  conception,  this,  so  far  from  being 
an  argument  for  passing  to  the  other  or- 
ders of  the  day,  should  rather  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  come  down  to  parliament,  and 
call  for  its  full  advice  and  decision  to  re- 
lieve him  from  these  interested  importuni- 
ties. In  one  part  of  the  statement  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  did  not  cer- 
tainly acquiesce— he  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject of  machinery  on  which  his  friend  in- 
timated an  opinion  that  might  be  constru- 
ed to  the  injury  of  the  setters  up  of  ma- 
chinery. Now  he  was  convinced  his  hon. 
friend  could  not  have  meant  to  convey 
such  a  reflection.  He  (Mr.  Baring)  was 
free  to  confess  he  should  have  wished  that 
a  great  deal  of  this  machinery  never  had 
existence.  He  would  have  certainly  pre- 
ferred to  see  each  cottage-door  with  its 
spinning  wheel,  as  wos  formerly  the  case. 
The  question,  however,  was  not  whether 
this  sort  of  machinery  should  be  introduc- 
ed, but  whether,  being  in  existence,  its 
use  should  be  rejected.  In  the  progress 
of  arts  it  had  found  its  way  through  the 
process  of  human  invention,  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  counteract  its  advance 
towards  perfection.  The  consequence 
of  rejecting  it  now,  would  be  only  to  trans- 
plant it  to  the  other  side  of  the  coast, 
where  it  would  effect  a  permanent  injury 
to  our  home  trade. — It  was  thus  that  the 
deluded  people  at  Nottingham  destroyed 
frame  works,  rendered  insecure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  manufacturer,  and,  in  some 
instances,  drove  him  with  his  capital  from 
the  placoi  where,  had  be  remained,  they 


must  have  derived  a  benefit  from^his  resi- 
dence.— The  question,  he  would  then  re- 
peat, was  no  longer  whether  machinery 
should  be  used,  but  whether  this  country 
or  the  continent  should  have  the  greater 
benefit  from  it.  The  general  state  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  appeared  in  a 
situation  (setting  aside  the  bad  state  of 
laws  and  regulations  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  admitted,  but  could  not  remedy 
as  he  ousht)  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
which  followed  the  close  of  every  former 
war  in  which  the  country  had  been  en- 
gaged. The  description  of  the  state  of 
England  after  the  peace  of  1762,  in  one  of 
Dr.  Franklin's  letters  recently  published, 
would,  word  for  word,  apply  to  the  dis« 
tresses  under  which  it  at  present  laboured* 
The  present  state,  however,  was  greatly 
aggravated  in  comparison  with  the  former 
by  the  longer  and  more  expensive  charac- 
ter of  the  war  from  which  tiie  country  had 
been  just  disengaged,  and  by  an  additional 
cause  which  had  no  existence  at  any  for- 
mer period,  but  which  now,  operated  in 
an  enormous  degree —he  meant  the  state 
of  the  paper  circulation — and  its  return  to 
something  like  a  sign  of  metallic  currency. 
This  was  now  bitterly  felt  though  the 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
not  very  long  ago,  was  able  to  persuade 
the  House  into  a  declaration  that  paper 
and  gold  were  equivalent  in  value,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  they  stood  to* 
I  wards  each  other  at  a  discount  of  SO  per 
cent.— -The  effect  of  the  fluctuation  of  this 
paper  currency  was  at  length  bitterly  felt. 
As  it  approached  to  what  commercial  men 
called  a  par,  land  immediately  fell  in  va- 
lue, and  every  thing  suffered  a  deprecia- 
tion. The  peculiar  character  of  the  pre- 
sent times  was,  that  the  distress  pervaded 
all  ranks.  Commercial  property  (the 
reduction  in  which  was,  from  its  nature, 
more  of  a  private  and  concealed  character) 
h^d,  to  his  own  knowledge,  fallen  im- 
mensiily  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  had  thus  partaken  of  the  universal  ca^ 
lamity.  The  time  had  arrived  when  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  inter- 
pose ;  more  especially  as  ministers  avowed 
their  intention  of  attempting  nothing  for 
the  relief  of  the  country.—  On  the  gene- 
ral question  involving  the  applicability  of 
commercial  treaties  to  the  welfare  of  par- 
ticular states,  he  was  certainly  not  very 
decided.  He  generally  agreed  with  the 
'right  hon.  gentleman,  that  to  possess  the* 
character  of  durability,  tbey  wiu.^t  be 
founded  on  a  reciprocity  of  huere.-i;  ari.l 
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that  nothing  would  savour  more  of  silly 
cunning  and  useless  craft  than  any  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  one  party*  while  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  particular  restraint 
a  condition  which  was  only  productive  (or 
unequally  so^  to  the  interest  of  another — 
it  would  be  like  the  mean  and  suspicious 
cunning  of  little  minds  in  private  transac- 
tions, who  were  generally  found  to  over- 
reach themselves.    In  giving  this  opinion 
however,  as  to  putting  trade  into  an  arti- 
ficial statCi  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  if  the  object  of  the  treaty  were  to  re- 
move a  manifest  impediment  to  commerce 
then,  indeed,  its  enactment  would  be  salu- 
taryi  fo^  it  would  be  in  conformity  with 
the  old  maxim  in  every  body's  mouth,  but 
by  none  practised.   *<  That  the  soul  of 
trade  was  freedom,  and  a  removal  from 
impediment.**    This  ou^ht  to  be  the  only 
true  basis  of  a  commercial  treaty.    As  to 
the  funds,  their  present  high  price  evidently 
arose  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  capital  in  the  seneral  business  of 
the  country.    A  great  borrower  (the  go- 
vernment) had  suddenly  eone  out  of  the 
market,  and  the  price  of  the  funds  had 
augmented  in  proportion.    Capital   was 
wiuidrawn  in  a  great  degree  from  landed 
speculation,  and  deposited  in  the  funds. 
This  disposal  of  money  was,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, induced  by.  the  impolitic  laws  regulat- 
mg  the  interest  of  money.— This  should  be 
free  and  open,  and  matter  of  private  ar- 
rangement. This  year  might  not  perhaps  be 
the  exact  period  for  introducing  an  altera- 
tion in  those  laws,  but  whenever  the  sub- 
ject came  forward  it  should  receive  his 
support — Were  there  no  restraint  in  mo- 
ney matters  in  the  regular  market,  money 
would  be  obtained  on  mortgage  at  5s.  5} 
or  5i  per  cent,  instead  of  the  land-holders 
being  driven  into  the  fangs  of  Jew  money- 
lenders, who  extorted  (and  mostly  on  land- 
ed revenue)  thirteen  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards from  thoughtless  or  dissipated  indi- 
viduals, thus  dipping  still  more  that  estate 
which   was   already    encumbered.     The 
great  evil  of  the  laws  regulating  interest 
was,  that  the  government  stood  exempted 
from  their  operation,  and  borrowed  at  a 
|;reat  usurious    interest  on  terms  which 
It  disallowed  to  all    others.     The  law, 
as  it  at   present  stood,  produced  not  a 
single  benefit,  and  was  the  real  source  of 
considerable  distress.    He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  motion,  in  order 
to  convince  the  country  that  it  was  not 
altogether  forgetful  of  its  duty,  however 
negligent  ministers  might  be  oi  theirs. 


Mr.  Base  contended,  that  the  boo.  and 
learned  mover  of  the  resolutions  had  made 
out  no  case  on  which  the  House  could  pos- 
sibly accede  to  his  resolutions.     He  ad- 
mitted that  there  existed  a  great  deal  of 
distress  in  the  country,  but  these  resolu- 
tions  applied  no  remedy  to  them.     The 
whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  hoD.  and 
learned  gentleman's    argument  went  to 
prove  that  we  ought  to  nave  established 
constitutional  governments  on  the  conti- 
nent in  order  that  the  benefits  of  commerce 
should  be  extended  to  us.    This  argument 
was  so  absurd  in  its  nature,  that  he  would 
not  then  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  in 
offering  any    answer.      The   resolutions 
ought  not  to  be  adopted  until  some  evi- 
dence had  been  adduced  to  show  that  the 
statements   were   true:    assertions  were 
made,  but  nothing    was    proved;     and 
though  many  arguments  had  been  em- 
ployed to  show  that  all  the  distresses  were 
imputable  to  ministers,  the  arguments  were 
as  destitute  of  foundation  as  the  assertions* 
The  present  was  the  first  occasion  within 
his  memory  when  not  a  single  account  bad 
been  required  from  the  public  offices  on 
which  a  motion  of  such  importance  was  ta 
be  grounded.      The  account  of  tonnage 
produced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man  proved  nothing  unless  he  could  also 
show    in  what   way  that    tonnage  wafr 
employed,  with    what   goods  the    ships 
were  laden,  or  how  many  of  them  were  in 
ballast.    It  was  an  erroneous  assertion  ta 
say  that  the  commerce  of  this  country 
was  altogether  declined.    The  iron  trade^ 
on  which  so  much  had  been  said  was  not  in 
that  decayed  state  which  was  said,  for  the 
exports  of  the  last  year  had  considerably 
exceeded  thatof  the  two  preceding  years. 
Another  objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  was,  that  we  had  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  circumstances,  and  secured  the 
trade  of  South  America,  but  all  persons 
better  acQuainted  with  the  subject  knew  that 
that  would  be  impracticable  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  a  war.    As  to  the  twenty 
years  monopoly  which  was  talked  of,  it  was 
offered  only  by  one  province  (the  Carracas). 
The  diminution  of  the  demand  for  the 
luxuries  of  life  was  principally  to  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  temporary  emigration  of  many 
families  to  the  continent.     The  remarlcs 
made    upon    machinery    seemed   inai>- 
plicable  to  this  question.    Session  after 
session,  during  the  war,  acts  were  repeal- 
ed that  restricted  the  use  of  machinery : 
and  if  a  different  course  of  policy  were  now 
pursucdi  what  would  become  of  the  cotton^ 
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iniUEittfiMrtares  of  the  kingdom  ?  The  differ- 
eoce  of  the  circulatioo  now  and  at  a  for- 
mer period  might  be  considered  one  cause 
of  the  present  distresses.    When  the  res- 
atrictioB  was  put  upon  the  cash  payments  oi 
the  bank  of  England,  no  less  than  44  mil- 
lions sterling,  in  gold,  were  in  circula- 
tion ;  bank  paper  at  that  time  did  not  ex- 
ceed 12  millions;  it  had  since  risen  to  27 
millions,  and  the  paper  of  country  banks 
had  amounted  to  9  or  10  millions ;  so  that, 
in  the  whole,  the  circulation  of  late  had 
]been  only  36  millions  instead  of  44  mil- 
lions, as  in  1797;   which  of  itself  would 
produce  much  inconvenience.     At    the 
same  time  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  a 
precipitate  resumption  of  casn  payments. 
The  poverty  of  the  continent  was  another 
great  source  of  distress  iu  this  country ; 
but  in  that  respect  a  rapid  improvement 
was  taking  place.    The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  contended,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  not  to  be  calcu* 
lated  from  the  present  state   of  the  ex- 
changes ;  but  in  his  Mr.  Rose's  opinion, 
those  exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold  af- 
forded the  most  flattering  prospect.     It 
had  also  been  argued,  that  in  our  commer- 
cial arrangements,    we    had   constantly 
treated  France  as  an  inveterate  enemy, 
instead  of  conciliating  her  friendship.  The 
fact,  however,  was  otherwise ;  for  after  the 
American  war  many  duties  were  lowered, 
and  several  prohibitions  removed :  the  im- 
post upon  French  wines  was  reduced  one- 
half,  while  that  upon  the  wines  of  Portugal 
vras  only  reduced  one  third.    With  respect 
to  commercial  treaties,  he  thought  it  would 
be  absurd  to  sav  that  we  could  have  them 
with  all  the  advantage  on  our  own  side. 
Such  treaties   would   only  involve  us  in 
great  intricacy  and  confusion.    As  to  the 
complaint  of  the  collection  of  the  customs, 
he  was  of  a  different  opinion.    He  thought 
that  there  could  not  be  a  more  economical 
plan  than  that  which  was  followed  in  our 
customs.    On  the  whole,  although  it  was 
impossible  not  to  adroit  that  great  distres- 
ses prevailed,  he  saw  no  cause  for  despon- 
dency, convinced  as  he  was,  that  in  a  short 
time  all   things  would  come  round  and 
prosperity  be  restored  to  all  classes. 

Sir  John  Nrwjwrt  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who,  while  he  ad- 
mitted that  such  great  distress  existed  in 
the  country,  denied  that  there  was  evi* 
dence  before  the  House  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  resolutions.  But  the  fact  was, 
there  was  a  great  mass  of  evidence  before 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 


right  hon.  gentleman  himself.    There  were 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  every  class  and  description  of  its  io« 
habitants,  complaining,  of  distress,   and 
decay  in  their  several  branches  of  industry 
whether  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  or 
commerce.-»and  these   were  documents 
sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  question 
now  in  discussion.     The  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  most  extraordi- 
nary, **  that*  the  country  was  in  distress, 
but  that  it  would  ri^ht  itself,"     There 
might  be  hopes  of  this,  but  unless  some 
measures  were  adopted  to  enable  it  to 
right  itself,  those  hopes  would  be  most 
groundless,  and  the  assertion  of  the  riffht 
hon.  gentleman  reminded  him  of  what 
Horace  said,  *<  Rusticus   expectat  dum 
deflnat  aronis,"  and  unless  some  measure 
of  relief  were  adopted,  it  might  be  added 
of  the  tide  of  distress  that  overflowed  the 
country,  **  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  vo> 
lubilis  sevum.''     Distress  pervaded  every 
part  of  the  country,  yet,  with  an  apathy 
as  singular  as  it  was  unaccountable,  minis- 
ters put  off,  dav  after  day,  week  afler  week, 
the  great  business  of  examining  its  true 
causes.    They  seemed  to  shudder  at  the 
very  idea  of  looking   into  the  origin  of 
these  distresses.    But  he  would  ask,  how 
were  members   to  justify    themselves  to 
their  constituents,  by  allowing  themselves 
to  be  pursuaded  by  ministers  to  overlook 
these  distresses  ?   The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  talked  of  a  gradual  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  just  as  he  had  once  talked 
of  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  the 
House  had  no  occasion  to  be  reminded  of 
what  that  term  **  gradually*'  meant.  It  waa 
insulting  to  the  country  to  describe  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  as  the  cause 
of  our  distresses,  for  those  distresses  to  a 
very  great  extent,  were  simply  owing  to 
our  immense  taxation.      The  emigration 
of  the  gentry  was  said  to  be  another  cause, 
but  it  was  more  properly  an  effect  of  the 
distress,  for  they  were  dbriven  by  the  force 
of  taxation  from  the  country,  and  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  exist  here  under  such 
an  intolerable  load.  That  emigration  would 
be,  not  temporary,  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman flattered  himself;    but  permanent 
until  the  country  should  be  restored  to 
such  a  state  that  a  gentleman  of  family 
could  live  in  the  style  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  from   birth.     Let  the 
taxes  be  moderate,   and  no  emi^ationa 
would  ever  take  place.     But  thmgs  we 
were  told  were  coming  round.    Yes,  Dis* 
(3  Y) 
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Iress  had  come  roondy  with  ittaUy  poverty, 
and  had  reached  to  us  from  the  continent, 
and  DOW  centered  in  England,  and  was 
likely  to  remain  stationary  there  for  any 
efforts  that  ministers  seemed  dispoaed  to 
make.  Poverty  had  laid  ita  withering 
grasp  on  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  rise  of  the  funds  had  been  ascribed  to 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
but  it  certainly  was  owing  to  the  increase 
of  capital,  as  there  was  no  channel  of 
trade  in  which  the  merchant  or  trader 
could  embark  his  capital  with  profit,  and 
he  had  therefore  gone  to  the  funds.  If  the 
argument  for  their  rising,  on  account  of 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  was 
good  for  any  thing  at  al],  why  not  at  once 
abolish  that  act,  since  its  temporary  sua- 
];>en8ion  was  a  source  of  prosperity.  The 
linking  fund  coukl  not  be  at  all  beneficial, 
«nless  there  was  n  surplus  revenue,  for,  if 
that  surplus  revenue  ceased,  the  fund  must 
be  made  up  by  new  taxes,  which  it  was 
toow  acknowledged  the  country  could  not 
pay,  and  which  could  not  be  levied.  He 
considered  the  present  delusion,  called  by 
^e  name  of  a  sinking  fund,  to  be  worse 
than  a  delusion,  inasroudi  as  it  nraterially 
Injured  one  class  without  benefiting  ano- 
ther. 

Mr.  C.  Orant  jonr.  contended,  that  the 
resolutions  moved  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  were  a  direct  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  They  contained 
oriminal  charges  against  them  which  were 
Mot  borne  out  by  the  fact.  He  therefore 
could  not  agree  with  them ;  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  existed  a  considerable 
degree  of  distress  in  the  country,  yet  that 
lie  did  not  conceive  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  charging  hb  majesty*s  govemmentwith 
criminality  of  which  tliey  were  not  guilty. 
Another  reason  why  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  resolutions  was,  that  they  tended 
to  produce  throughout  the  country  regret 
Ibr  the  past  and  hopelessness  for  the  future ; 
neither  of  which  feelings  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
distress  existed,  but  it  ought  to  beadmitted 
that  it  was  considerably  less  than  it  had 
been  a  short  time  back,  and  that  great  im- 
provements were  recently  perceptible  in 
almost  every  branch  of  manufacture.— We 
were  improving,  and  we  had  a  prospect  of 
improving  still  more.  It  was  then  unfah* 
to  give  a  check  by  such  desponding  views 
of  our  present  state,  as  were  comprehended 
in  the  resolutions,  to  the  hopes  which  the 
incipient  renovation  of  our  commerce  had 
begun  to  exdtc    The  causea  which  qpe- 


rated  in  continuanoe  of  some  daitiCBs  were 
stated,  but  the  great  and  first  cause  of  tliehr 
existence  had  been  kept  oat  of  aigfit.  The 
one  great  cause  in  which  the  present  dis- 
tress originated  Was,  the  cessatioii  of  the 
demand  from  our  foreign  customers.    We 
had  for  a  long  time  the  almost  exdosive 
supply  of  the  foreign  market;    but  this 
was  now  cut  ofl^  or  at  least  checked  by 
the  poverty  of  those  whom  we  before  sup* 
plied.    Of  course  the  commodities  whidi 
they  formerly  consumed  were  now  retnm* 
ed  upon  our  own  home  market,  which  was 
already  glutted  by  the  quantity  on  handa» 
He  would  not  go  into  the  pditical  caaaea 
of  this,  but  it  was  enough  to  account  m 
some  degree  for  tiiat  pressure  which  was 
now  felt.      Another  great  source  of  com- 
mercial distress  was,  the  cessation  of  the 
home  consumption,  and  this  arose  firom  liie 
want  of  means  occasioned  by  temporary 
causes.    The  home  market  was  one  of  the 
best  supports  which  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  had.    It  always,  during  the 
war,  afforded  a  ready  consumption  for  a 
great  part  of  our  manufactured  goods  as 
well  as  for  the  articles  of  foreign  importa* 
tion.     While  we  were  at  war,  the  high 
prioe  at  which  all  articles  of  agrfcultund 
produce- had  arrived,  enabled  the  farmers, 
and    others   dependent    on  that  branch 
of  our    industry,  to  use  our  own  pro- 
ductions.    It  gave  them  amply  the  means 
of  purchasing,  not  only  the  necessaries  and 
comforts,     but     even     the    superlhiittea 
of  life,  and  this  afforded  a  support  to  our 
domestic  trade  and  commerce,  which  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  given  by  the  foreiga 
markets.    If  it  was  recollected  that  com 
had  risen  during  the  war  from  21.  to  S,  4, 
5,  and  6/.  it  would  not  be  surprising  thnt 
the  consumption  of  our  manufactures,  by 
the  landed^  interest,  had  increased  to  a 
corresponding  extent.    This  consumptioD 
ffave  a  stimulus  and  support  to  every  oUier 
branch  of  o\ir  trade,  which  was  of  the 
greatest  advantage:  but  now  that  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  was  so  con- 
siderably reduced,  when  its  exchangeable 
value  was  so  much  depreciated,  it  was  not 
at  all  surprising  that  the  profits  of  our 
home  market  had  so  considerably  dimi* 
nished.    At  one  time,  daring  the  war, 
the  value  of  our  agricultural  produce  was 
rated  at 216  millions  annually;  but  at  the 

g resent  moment,  it  was  reduced  to  nearly 
alf  that  amount.  This  would  show  the 
root  of  the  distress.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
home  consumption  on  which  we  had  hl- 
Aerto,  in  a  great  degree«  depended ;  aiui 
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mheik  that  btcaoM  materially  lessened 
fhm  the  operation,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
aenred,  of  tenpomry  causesy  we  ought 
not  to  be  astonished  if  our  general  trade 
siiiered.  la  former  yean,  when,  by  the 
operation  of  what  was  called  the  continen- 
tal system,  our  goods  were  partially  ex* 
chided  from  those  foreign  raarkets,  where 
before  they  had  found  so  quick  a  sale,  the 
flourishing  state  of  our  agriculture  enabled 
vstosdpply,  in  a  great  degree,  the  defi- 
oioBcy  m  our  foreign  eonsumption,  which 
that  temporary  exclusion  had  created. 
Means  were  found  to  circulate  our  oommo* 
ditiea  through  the  country  at  home';  and 
though  this  was  done  at  a  reduction  in 
their  price,  yet  there  was  still  a  sufficient 
profit  to  keep  our  manufactories  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition.  But  at  the  present  mo- 
meat,  when  we  were  shut  out  from  fo- 
iwiga  markets,  by  the  temporary  poverty 
of  our  customers,  we  hsd  not  the  saase 
means.  For  besides  the  diminution  of  our 
home  demand,  we  had  our  warehouses 
filled,  and  this  glut  was  increased  by  the 
BStnra  of  those  goods,  which  we  were  not 
enabled  to  dispose  of  abroad.  At  the 
aame  time  that  he  admitted  this,  he  was 
glad  to  perceive  that  we  were  beginning 
to  revive  from  that  languor  into  which  the 
ehaage  from  war  to  peace  had  thrown  us. 
Is  amnri  parts  of  the  country  our  manu- 
lactmras  had  begun  to  improve.  Orders  for 
ooromnafoctures  were  d^uly  fUling  in  from 
varaaus  quarters.  Maay  persons,  tiil  re- 
cently out  of  employment,  were  now  at 
lull  work.  This  was  particularly  visible 
inourwooUen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
and  the  prospect  which  was  open  of  their 
greatftt  loerease  was  extremely  cheering. 
In  Glasgow,  at  the  present  moment,  most 
ef  the  weavers  were  engaged;  and  this 
was,  in  a  great  aseasure,  attributable  to 
tlia  impulse  that  had  been  given  to  that 
whieh  communicated  its  impulse  to  every 
thmg  else— he  meant  agriculture— by  the 
earn  bill,  of  which  measure  the  corn  dis- 
tricts were  now  reaping  the  benefits.  It 
waa  an  unfounded  assumption,  that  the 
vise  in  the  funds  had  been  occasioned 
solely  by  the  purchase  made  in  them  of 
unemployed  capital  The  real  cause  of 
thw  rise  was,  that  public  confidence  had 
revived*  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
Bsan  bad  spoken  of  the  relaxation  of  our 
comasercial  svstem;  and  he  agreed  with 
him  hi  thinking,  that  such  relaxation 
vroidd  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
eountry}  but  how  was  it  to  be  brought 
about;    The  hon.  and  learoed  gentleman 


could  not  but  be  aware,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  country  was  decidedly  against  any 
relaxation,  and  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
statesmaolike,  than  to  attempt  to  legislate 
against  public  opinion.  Many  seemed  to 
suppose,  that  there  was  some  magical  se- 
cret in  the  system  which  had  elevated  this 
country  to  its  high  pitch  of  commercial 
greatnem ;  but  if  there  was  any  secret,  he 
WS6  sure  it  was  not  wraeped  up  in  the  pa- 
ragraphs of  these  restrictive  statues,  but 
was  to  be  found  in  the  industrious  spirit 
and  skill  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  he  was  convincea  that  the  difficulties 
which  our  trade  had  experienced  were 
about  to  be  overcome.  With  regard  to 
foreign  trade,  the  Mediterranean  and 
American  markets  were  fully  open  to  us. 
Nothing  could  eventually  exclude  our  me- 
nofhctures  from  the  continent.  Even  the 
iron  hand  of  Buonaparte  had  failed  in  pro- 
ducing that  e&ct.  They  had  been  sent 
hence  to  Russia ;  from  Russia  to  Turkey ; 
thence  to  Salonica ;  and  over  land  to  Vien- 
na; and  even  then  the  trade  left  a  profit. 
When  gentlemen  considered  the  resources 
the  country  possessed,  the  high  state  of 
its  cultivation,  the  extent  of  our  empire, 
our  political  asoendencv  and  superiority  in 
arts  and  in  arms  eould  they  believe  the 
predictiona  they  had  heard  ?  Were  they 
to  believe,  that  this  great  nation  was  now 
ruined  past  all  hope  of  recovery  ?  {hat  it 
was  a  nation  to  be  hurled  from  guilty 
greatness,  to  irretrievable  destruction  ?  In 
snswertng  these  questions,  he  should  not 
inquire  what  nuirkets  we  had  for  our  ma- 
nufactures; he  would  appeal  to  a  higher 
ground.  He  relied,  for  our  security  and 
prosperity,  on  the  energy  and  strength  of 
characterpossessed  by  the  people  of  this 
eountry— -on  the  ascendency  of  the  na- 
tional genias.  which  had  carried  us  with 
glory  through  the  war ;  and  on  that  con- 
stitution, so  admirably  adapted  to  insure 
the  national  prosperity  in  peace. 

Mr.  I^arp  adverted  to  two  points  in  the 
speech  of  a  riaht  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
to  Aow  thefmlscious  character  of  his  rea- 
soning. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
asked,  how  the  late  rise  in  the  funds  had 
taken  place,  and  had  concluded  by  attri- 
buting it  to  increased  confidence  in  the 
governraeot.  This  was  certainly  not  going 
so  far  as  a  noble  person  was  said  to  have 
doi>e  in  another  place,  who  ascribed  the 
rise  in  the  funds  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  I  The  plain  fact  was, 
that  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  verv 
prudent  nsaasuce  adopted  by  the  chancel- 
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lor  of  the  exchequer— the  redaction  of 
the  interest  of  exchequer  bills,  from  5  to 
3|-  per  cent.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  also  argued,  that  there  was  similar  dis- 
tress, at  the  close  of  every  war,  and  had 
instanced  the  price  of  fupds  after  the  close 
of  the  American  war,  which  was  certainly 
low.  But  there  was  a  manifest  cause  for 
this : — for  as  commerce  was  then  opened 
to  America,  the  temptation  to  withdraw 
money  from  the  funds,  to  embark  in  mer- 
cantile speculations,  was  so  great,  that  a 
reduction  in  the  price  necessarily  took 
place ;  but  for  such  a  transfer  at  present 
there  was  no  temptation.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  he  was  convinced  the 
whole  system  of  restrictions  was  erro- 
neous. If  so,  what  was  the  reason  that  it 
was  continued  ?  Why,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  told  them  that  he  was  so  teazed 
and  worried  by  the  manufacturers  in  sup- 
port of  them,  that  he  feared  to  make  any 
change.  Now,  he  (Mr.  S.)  could  not 
conceive  any  stronger  argument  than  this 
^knowledged  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  prove  the  mischief  wliicb  would 
ensue,  if  the  House,  by  its  vote,  should 
declare  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  its 
interference,  while  the  ministers  were  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  do  even  that  which 
they  were  convinced  would  be  advisable* 

Mr.  Thornton  said,  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  for 
bringing  forward  the  discussion ;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  feel  the  necessity  to 
change  our  whole  policy  of  foreign  com- 
merce, he  still  was  induced  to  recommend 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  revise  many 
branches  of  it ;  and  in  particular  those 
that  had  been  mentioned,  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  timber,  especially  from  Norway 
and  the  Baltic  (imposed  to  favour  the  im- 
portation of  timber  from  our  American 
colonies,  but  in  reality  favourable  only  to 
the  importation  of  that  article  from  the 
United  States).  Also  the  high  duty  on 
foreign  linens,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
(be  transit  and  profits  on  them  being  lost 
to  the  country,  together  with  the  other 
articles  that  might  compose  an  assorted 
cargo  With  the  linens.  Adverting  to  the 
statement  that  had  been  made  by  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  respecting  the  decreased 
circulation  of  the  country,  and  his  obser- 
vations on  the  bank  of  England,  he  re- 
marked that  vhe  directors  had  a  delicate 
and  arduous  duty  to  fulfil.  There  were 
persons  in  that  House  ready  to  censure 
any  increased  issue  of  bank  notes;  and, 
pn  the  other  hand»  the  right  bon.  gentle- 


man was  of  opinion  their  issue  was  too 
small.  The  directors  ever  had  fulfilled, 
and  would  continue  to  fulfil  the  trust  and 
confidence  placed  in  them  in  a  prudent 
and  considerate  manner.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  a  circulation 
of  40  millions  of  gold  had  existed  before 
the  war,  and  had  said  so  in  a  pamphlet. 
He  (Mr.  Thornton)  thought  it  extremely 
difficult  to  say  what  had  been  the  circa* 
lation  of  gold ;  and  he  was  certain  that  the 
amount  coined  was  not  a  data  from  which 
it  could  be  taken.  During  the  American 
war  our  troops  had  been  maintained  in 
that  country  by  guineas  sent  from  hence,' 
and  20  years  at^er  a  large  portion  of  those 
guineas  had  returned  to  this  country.  In 
estimating  the  circulating  currency,  the 
country  bank-notes  and  the  exchequer 
bills  ought  to  be  comprehended.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  policy,  that  this  country 
should  not  interfere  in  the  dispute  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies;  but  should  the 
trade  to  them  be  opened,  he  hoped 
active  and  early  measures  would  be 
adopted  to  secure  a  share  of  it  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Finlay  did  not  agree  with  thcwe 
who  supposed  the  distress  of  the  country 
proceeded  from  a  diminished  demand  for 
our  manufactures.  The  goods  brought 
to  market  by  the  manufacturers  were  ms- 
posed  of,  but  the  evil  lay  in  the  low  atate 
of  wages.  This,  he  believed,  was  an  evil 
experienced  over  all  Europe.  An  hon. 
baronet,  in  a  former  debate,  had  repre- 
sented the  situation  of  this  country  aa 
worse  than  any  other  in  Europe ;  but  that 
he  was  confident  was  not  the  case.  In 
France,  in  Switzerland,  in  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  every  part  of  Germany,  the  greatest 
distress  was  felt.  This  state  of  things,  he 
thought,  was  occasioned  almost  soldy  by 
the  change  from  war  to  peace,  which  sent 
.back  to  their  homes  great  numbers  of  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  military  pur- 
suits. When  the  prices  of  labour  became 
thus  reduced,  the  workman  found  it  neces- 
sary to  work  a  greater  number  of  hours 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  family ;  and 
this  additional  work  threw  a  new  quantity 
of  labour  into  the  market,  and  aggravated 
the  distress.  An  improvement,  however, 
had  taken  place  in  all  the  manuftc- 
turing  districts ;  and  when  that  im- 
provement should  advance  a  little  farther 
the  situation  of  the  cotton  manufacturers 
would  no  longer  be  a  subject  of  complaint. 
He  objected  to  the  resolutions,  bnt  be 
wished  to  see  some  other  way  o£  disposing 
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cf  theiD  retorted  to  than  that  of  passing  to 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Brougham  in  reply  to  an  observa- 
tion which  had  fallen  from  a  right  hon« 
f  enllemani  explained  that  he  had  not 
stated  any  thing  against  the  use  of  ma* 
chinery;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  ob- 
served, that  the  low  price  of  labour  had 
die  effect  of  leading  to  a  competition  with 
machinery. 

Lord  Castiereagh  was  happy  to  think 
that  any  impression  which  could  have  been 
■aade  by  the  tone  of  gloomy  despondency 
which  pervaded  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman s  speech  must  have  been  long  since 
removed  by  the  facts  which  have  been  stated 
by  gentlemen  well  informed  of  the  real  state 
of  the  country;  and  especially  by  those 
which  the  House  had  just  heard  from  the 
hoD.  member  for  Glasffow.  To  the  latter 
part  of  the  hon.  and  Teamed  gentleman's 
speech,  the  introduction  of  which  he  very 
mach  lamented,  he  certainly  did  not  feel 
hiflBself  called  upon  to  reply,  because  there 
waa  nothing  in  it  really  applicable  to  the 
queation  before  the  House.  He  could 
not  refrain,  however,  from  observing,  that 
the  discussion  of  a  nature  similar  to  the 
present  which  took  place  last  session,  had 
been  conducted  in  a  better  manner  and 
spirit.  Care  had  then  been  taken  to  ah* 
stain  from  mixing  political  questions  with 
those  of  the  present  kind*  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  it  seemed  to  have  been 
more  the  aim  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman to  wound  the  government  than  (to 
mend  thesituatien  of  the  country.  But  with 
respect  to  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  said  of  the  course  of  policy 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  had  pursued 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  he  should  only 
observe,  that  every  point  of  that  great  ques- 
tion had,  after  full  deliberation,  been  decided 
opon  by  the  House. — Having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  he  apprehended 
that  the  conduct  of  ministers  could  not 
now  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  He 
was  certainly  ready  to  acknowledge  that, 
as  fallible  men,  they  might  have  com- 
mitted mistakes;  but  he  was  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  present  generation,  and 
jposterity,  to  judge  whether  in  those  great 
transactions,  in  the  adjustment  of  which 
thev  had  to  participate,  they  had  not  done 
their  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  mankind.  He,  for  his  part,  should 
never  regret  thst  he  had  been  no  party  in 
the  framing  of  such  treaties  as  thenon.  and 
learned  gentleman  thought  ooght  to  have 
been  the  residt  of  the  late  peace—- No- 


thing, in  his  opinion,  could  be  more  cri- 
minal than  exercising  a  power  over  other 
men,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  contri- 
bute to  our  interests.  Such  ^  system 
almost  always  turned  against  the  country 
which  resorted  to  it.  Where  ^as  the 
country  with  which  there  could  be  any 
hope  of  maintaining  a  treaty  imposed  upon 
it  contrary  to  its  interests  and  wishes?  In 
what  sort  of  situation  would  this  country 
have  been  placed  had  we  been  obliged 
after  peace  to  remain  armed  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  countries  to  sub- 
rait  to  treaties  which  they  might  think  it 
their  interest  to  break?  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  distress,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  its  existence  to  a  very  con- 
siderable Extent ;  but  he  was  well  assured 
that  the  state  of  the  country  was  improv- 
ing. An  hon.  member  from  an  important 
district,  who  spoke  last,  bad  acknowledged 
this  improvement ;  and  had  farther  borne 
testimony,  that  the  distress  did  not  arise 
from  the  smallness  of  the  demand  for  our 
manufactures,  but  from  the  decreased 
price  of  labour.  What  had  passed  last 
session,  relative  to  another  branch  of 
public  industry,  was  calculated  to  af- 
ford much  consolation  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  present  subiect.  The 
House  would  recollect,  that  the  state  of 
agriculture  was  then  as  depressed  as  thst 
of  manufactures  was  now.  In  the  speech 
which  the  member  for  Essex  with  great 
ability  addressed  to  the  House,  on  sub- 
mitting his  resolutions  for  the  advantage 
of  agriculture,  he,  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  fell  into  a  manifest  error.-— 
He  regarded  the  depression  of  agriculture 
as  permanent.  The  Committee  of  that 
House  which  took  the  subject  into  consi- 
deration, on  the  contrary,  considered  the 
distress  to  proceed  from  temporary 
causes,  capable  of  removal ;  and  the  event 
proved  their  opinion  to  have  been  well 
founded.  There  was  often  a  strong  simi- 
larity between  the  circumstances  which 
tended  to  depress  agriculture  and  those 
which  operated  in  the  same  way  on  ma- 
nufactures. An  expectation  of  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  corn,  for^  instance, 
always  produced  a  rapid  decline  in  the 
value  or  agricultural  produce.  It  waa 
much  the  same  with  manufactures,  when, 
after  a  war  a  great  mass  of  population  waa 
thrown  back  on  the  country  to  seek  for 
civil  employments.  This  could  not  fail 
to  cause  a  depression  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour, and,  combined  with  the  low  price  of 
com,  had  the  effect  of  making  all  descrip* 
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tbos  of  penons  seek  to  indemnify  tbem- 
eelvei  bj  a  reduced  conaumplion,  and 
other  metsares  of  economy.-^He  denied 
liMt  the  continent  was  shut  against  our 
nanufactures.  There  were  some  accounts 
OD  the  table  to  which  he  should  advert  as 
evidence  of  the  present  state  of  our  fo* 
reign  commerce.  'They  would  amply 
prove  that  our  trade  had  not  su&red  in 
consequence  of  no  commercial  treaties 
having  been  concluded.  Of  such  treaties 
it  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  powers  of  the  continent  entertained 
the  greatest  jealousy,  and  could  not  now 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  system  which 
would  throw  their  commerce  into  one 
channel  for  a  given  series  of  year^  To 
so  great  a  height  was  that  jealousy  carried, 
that  though  this  country  should  not  have 
common  justice  in  a  commercial  conven. 
tioD,  it  would  be  thought  on  the  continent 
that  the  bargain  was  entirely  to  our  ad- 
vantage. The  House  would,  however,  see 
from  the  accounts  he  should  read,  that  our 
trade  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  such 
treaties.  The  exports  of  our  manufactures 
for  the  year  1816,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  their  official  value,  which  thb  House 
knew  was  the  fittest  for  a  comparison  of 
this  kind,  amounted  to  36,700,000^., 
and  this  was  the  highest  value  they  had 
ever  reached,  except  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  the  amount  was  'H,000,OOoK 
In  Ae  year  1814,  they  were  36,000,000/, 
in  1813,  S1,000,000£  Upon  every  fair 
principle  of  reasoning,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  the  unnatural  amount  of  the 
exports  of  1815  had  contributed  to  the 
present  distress.  It  wae  well  known  that 
much  speculation  had  previously  taken 
place,  and  that  very  great  efforts  were 
made  to  meet  the  expected  demand  of 
peace.  Very  considerable  exports  have 
been  made  to  America,  where,  in  conse* 
quenoe  of  a  distress  similar  to  that  which 
pvevailed  in  Euro^,  the  power  of  pur- 
chasnig  had  diminidied,  and  our  manufiic* 
tures,  after  lying  for  a  time  in  warehouses, 
were  re-exported  to  this  country.  This 
produced  a  surplus  in  the  home  market, 
and  a  consequent  depresdon  of  prices. 
He  would  shew  by  the  state  of  oor  ex^ 
ports  that  there  had  not  been  much  falling 
oC  Last  year  we  exported  cotton  goods  to 
a  higher  anoont  than  we  ever  did  in  any 
ibmieryear,eKoeptthepreoeding.  In  1816, 
the  exports  of  cotton  weie  to  this  value 
ef  16,900^0002.;  in  1815,  21/)00,000/.: 
in  1814,  ISfiMfiOOL  Our  woollen  and 
Uoen  maa«tetuses  were  exported  in  a  ai- 


mflar  proportion  compared  with  preced- 
ing years.  In  all  our  export  trade  there 
was  no  indication  of  a  great  decline. 
Looking  at  our  intercourse  with  the  con* 
tinent  we  should  be  sensible  that  it  waa 
now  greater  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and  from  this  there  was  every  hope  that  a 
revival  of  our  commerce  might  be  ex« 
pected.  Our  home  consumption  of  manu- 
factures had  certainly  been  exceedingly 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  great 
falling  off  in  government  demand;  thit 
would  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  de- 
mand of  the  ordnance,  of  the  navy,  and 
the  commissariat,  for  manufiicturea  arti- 
cles and  produce  during  the  last  and  pre- 
ceding years.  He  had  not  the  ordnance 
accounts  before  him,  but  it  would  be  seen 
what  difference  existed  between  the  war 
and  peace  demand  of  the  iiavy  board  and 
the  commissariat  from  the  foUowing  state* 
nrant : — In  the  year  1812,  the  navy  pur- 
chases were  to  the  amount  of  2,800,000^ 
in  181S,  2,800,OOOL,  in  1814, 1,400,000^, 
in  1815,  505,00tf.,  in  1816,  517,000^ 
The  commissariat  demand  in  1814,  waa 
380,000/.,  in  1815,  BSSfiOOL,  and  in  1816, 
195,00M.  The  withdrawing  of  this  greaK 
demand  from  the  home  maiket  was  the 
cause  of  the  diminished  consumption  of 
manufiictures,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  manufacturing  interest.  The 
improvement  of  the  exdiange,  too,  which 
might  be  advantageous  to  the  ooantiy, 
operated  against  the  merchant  who  ex* 
ported  our  commodities,  and  tended  to 
diminish  his  trade.  When  the  exchange 
was  high,  the  merchant  could  afford  to  ex« 
port  articles  and  sdl  tliem  in  a  foreiga 
country  for  a  small,  or  even  for  aless price 
than  be  bought  them,  and  still  be  a  gaiaer 
bjr  the  profit  on  the  exdiange  in  making 
hw  returns.  Now  how  much  most  the 
exchange  disoourage  exports,  when  instead 
of  being  25  or  SO  per  cent,  against  as,  it 
was  8  per  cent,  the  other  way.  Even  with 
this  disadvantage,  our  nianuractures  would, 
however,  find  their  way  to  the  continent. 
Notwithstanding  the  olistructions  formerly 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  free  intercourse 
with  the  continent,  our  manufactures  and 
produce  were  exported  for  the  supply  of 
our  neighbours :  and  it  could  not  be  sup« 
posed  that  ^eater  facilities  of  interoourse 
would  dinunish  this  tendency.  When 
there  was  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  intereat,  hf 
could  not  help  expressing  nis^isappoba* 
tiaa  of  any  totng  that  tendea  to  mspire 
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gloom  mi  distrast*  Nothing  could  be 
iDoro  cruel  ihni  to  add  to  the  pressure  of 
distress  fbrebodhig  predtotiom  of  its  ceo- 
tkittence*  and  to  take  away  from  tboae  who 
were  snffinriog  the  prospect  of  aneliora- 
lion.  There  might  soon  be  a  demand  for 
the  labour  and  industry  of  the  country,  as 
greet  nearly  as  fsmerly.  Wages  would 
in  consequence  rise;  but  he  did  not  think 
tliey  woald  rise  so  high  as  formerly,  nor 
did  he  believe  that  such  a  rise  was  desir- 
able. The  excessively  high  rate  of  wages, 
during  some  of  the  flourishing  periods  of 
our  manufacturing  industry,  he  was  con- 
vinced oontribated  neither  to  the  morals, 
Co  the  health,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  They  were  apt  to  engender  habits 
of  extravagance,  to  produce  irregularity, 
and  to  operate  against  temperance  and 
economy.  If  the  present  calamity  did 
nothing  else  but  correct  the  dtspoiition 
thus  fostered  and  strengthened,  it  would 
effect  an  ultimate  benefit  He  came  now 
to  the  question,  whether  the  resolutions 
ought  to  be  supported ;  and  here  be  con- 
curred cordially  with  his  hen.  friend  who 
had  moved  the  amendment.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  seemed  desirous, 
from  the  way  in  which  he  introduced  tins 
subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  resolutions 
with  which  he  concluded  his  apeech,  to 
leave  his  majesty's  ministers  no  otiier  al- 
ternative tmm  to  move  the  orders  of  the 
day.  The  political  hostility  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  so  onixed  up 
with  bis  commercial  propositions,  that  lie 
oould  not  expect  from  ramisters  their  con- 
currence in  his  resolutions.  His  ol^ect 
seemed  to  be  to  attack  ministers,  and  thus 
to  leave  him  no  other  course  but  to  con- 
cur in  the  motion  of  bis  hon.  friend  for 
passing  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  with 
whatever  reloctance  he  did  it,  and  how- 
ever willing  he  would  have  been  to  have 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  commer- 
cial question  had  it  not  been  studionsly 
rendered  subservient  to  a  political  one. 

Lord  Cochrane,  in  looking  to  the  causes 
of  the  present  distress,  could  not  but 
come  to  a  very  difierent  conclusion  from 
that  which  had  been  come  to  by  the  noble 
lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 
To  him  it  appeared  their  observations  with 
respect  to  tne  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  were  completely  un- 
founded. Consequences  very  different 
from  those  which  they  thought  were  to 
be  exjpeoted,  would,  be  was  confident,  re- 
aolt  from  sudh  a  change.    If  wfaal  was 


raised  from  the  faud  became  of  greater 
value,  a  higher  price  must  be  placed  on 
the  article  manu&ctured  from  it;  and  if 
the  pricea  of  our  commodities  were  thus 
enhanced,  they  would  cease  to  be  ex- 
ported. The  root  of  the  evil  appeared  to  . 
tiim  to  lie  in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  nranufacturer  and  landholder,  and  not 
in  any  temporary  causes,  arising  out  of 
the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a 
state  of  peace,  or  from  the  falling  off  of 
the  demands  of  government  for  those  sup* 
plies  of  manufactured  articles  which  were 
wanted  during  the  war.  He  was  of  opinion 
if  the  people  were  relieved  from  that  load 
oftaxeswbich  now  oppressed  theirindustryy 
not  only  would  the  home  demand  revive, 
but  they  would  be  enabled  to  under-sell 
the  merchants  of  other  countries  in  the 
fo^ien  markets.  At  present  it  was  impos* 
siblefor  them  to  enter  mto  competition  with 
foreigners.  It  was  sakl,  that  as  our  goods 
had  found  their  way  to  the  continent  while 
Buonapart6  was  in  power,  and  while  his 
decrees  were  rieoroosly  enforced,  there 
conld  be  no  doobt  that  Uiey  would  do  so 
again,  when  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
had  had  time  to  recover  themselves  from 
the  efccts  of  Ae  late  war.  On  this  he 
had  to  remark,  we  were  now  In  a  situation 
wry  diffierent  from  thatjn  whidi  we  had 
formerly  stood  at  the  period  referred  to. 
Then,  the  difficulties  we  were  enabled  to 
throw  in  the  way  of  France,  created  such 
impedJaBents  to  the  transfer  of  her  manu- 
fiictures  to  other  parts,  that  the  British 
merchant  was  enabled,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
crees, to  send  eoods  to  them  cheaper  from 
this  country,  than  they  could  be  exported 
fxam  F^nce.  It  had  been  said  by  some 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  in  the  debate, 
that  all  classes  in  the  state  laboured  under 
the  same  difficulties.  This  was  oertainly 
the  case  with  one  exception.  Those  were 
exempted  from  the  general  calamity,  who. 
In  some  way  or  other,  derived  their  revenue 
from  the  public  purse.  While  all  other 
classes  were  severely  suffiering  from  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  these,  on  the  con- 
trary were  better  off  than  formerly,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  general  distress  was  great. 
This  in  part  arose  from  the  mat  dimi- 
nution of  the  circulating  medium  which 
had  taken  place.  At  that  late  hour 
he  would  not  enter  at  large  into  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  must  say  the  evil  would  not  be 
removed  by  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
bank  notes  now  in  circulation.  If  no  other 
means  were  devised  by  ministers  for  the 
ralief  of  the  people  it  would  be  impossible 
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foreign  nations,  without  having  the  ex- 
changes immediately  turned  against  us 
once  more.  When  however  they  were 
congratulated  on  the  prospect  of  the  bank 
resuming  its  payments  in  gold  apd  silver, 
he  thought  it  right  to  say  that  for  the  bank 
to  return  to  cash  payments  at  present,* 
would  be  most  injurious.  It  was  a  delu- 
sion to  talk  of  it,  but  if  the  thing  could  be 
done,  it  would  produce  universal  distress ; 
greater  even  than  that  which  had  been 
already  experienced.  The  agricultural  in- 
terest would  be  ruined  by  it,  and  the  coun- 
try could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  sacri- 
fice which  would  thus  be  made,  with  the 
exception  of  that  class  of  which  he  before 
had  had  occasion  to  speak.  These  for  a 
time  (but  such  a  state  of  thihgs  could  not 
continue  long)  might  be  gainers  by  it,  and 
while  the  rest  of  the  population  suffered, 
more  profits  might  be  put  by  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  into  the  pocket  of 
the  fundh older. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  said,  if  the  hoD. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  ma- 
nufacturep  and  cbmmerce,  he  should  have 
supported  his  motion.  He  thought  the 
state  of  the  country  indispensably  de- 
manded the  appointment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
isting distress,  and  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover means  by  which  it  might  be  removed. 
As  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  re- 
solutions had  no  reference  to  that  object, 
lu^wever  unwilling  he  felt  on  such  a  ques- 
tion to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day,  be 
could  not  vote  with  him. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  reply,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

Sir; — Having  already  trespassed  beyond 
all  bounds  on  the  patience  of  the  House. 
I  shall  now  intrude  upon  it  but  for  a  very 
few  moments.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
have  offered  one  word  more  on  the  subject; 
but  the  observations  which  have  fallen 
from  the  worthy  alderman  who  spoke  last, 
and  from  another  hon.  gentleman  (the 
member  for  Glasgow)  call  for  some  re- 
ply. Both  seemed  to  complain  that  in  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  bad  the  honour 
to  submit  to  the  House,  I  have  not  called 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  Had 
they  read  my  second  resolution,  I  think 
they  would  have  seen  that  it  involved  that 
which  they  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
recommend.  They  would  there  have 
found  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  House,  to  bring  the  whole  corn- 


deration,  with  a  view  to  make  such  a  geiie« 
ral  revision  of  the  system,  as  may  appear 
to  be  called  for  by  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world. 
I  have  proposed  that  the  question  at  large 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry,  that 
inquiry  of  course  to  be  undertakea  by  a 
committee  of  this  House.    I  never  thought 
of  bringing  in  bills  to  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tory duties  now  in  force,  or  to  alter  the 
navigation  laws,  till  some  investigation  of 
the  effects  produced  by  them  on  our  corn- 
merce  had  taken  place*    I  considered  it 
necessary  that  the  subject  should  first  go 
before  a  committee  who  should  report  on 
it,  preparatory  to  the  brmging  in  of  such 
bills.     What  but  this  would  immediately 
follow  if  the  resolutions  now  before  the 
House  should  be  carried  ?  The  committee 
of  trade  and  commerce  (^one  of  our  stand- 
ing committees)*  would  immediately  take 
cognizance  of  the  resolutions,  upon  the 
motion  being  agreed  to,  unless  it  should  be 
deemed  adviseable  to  refer  them  in  the 
usual  way  to  a  committee  above  stairs. 

Being  on  my  legs,  there  are  one  or  two 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  noble  lord 
that  appear  to  me  so  calculated  to  mislead 
the  House,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  no- 
tice them.  In  the  first  place  the  noble 
lord  has  replied  to  my  speech  by  an  at* 
tempt  to  show  that  the  exports  of  the  last 
year,  amounting  to  86,700,000^.,  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  former  year  with 
the  exception  of  1815.  I  expected  to  be 
met  by  a  large  statement  or  the  exports 
from  the  official  returns,  and  the  noble 
lord  will  recollect  that  I  anticipated  such  an 
answer.  What  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
official  papers  does  not  at  all  surprise  me, 
for  I  knew  the  facts  before,  which  the  no- 
ble lord  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  but 
what  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  the  noble 
lord  has  no  means  of  showing  that  the  re- 
turns he  has  quoted  give  any  thing  more 
than  mere  nominal  prices.  He  cannot 
prove  that  the  goods  have  been  paid  for— 
that  these  were  real  invoice  prices,  or  that 
even  50  per  cent,  on  them  had  ever  been 
paid.  The  returns  do  not  show  that  there 
has  been  any  demand  for  the  goods  so 
exported ;  or  that  a  bale  of  them  has  been 
sold.  The  truth  is  the  foreign  markets 
have  been  glutted  with  our  merchandise ; 
there  has  been  no  sale  for  the  goods  sent 
out;  consecjuently  no  returns  have  been 
made;  and  it  is  this  staje  of  thmgs  which 
has  bad  the  effisct  of  raising  the  exchanges 
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to  Aeir  preient  unnatural  height,  in  what  it 
ibturdhr  called  uurjavour.  Theatatoof 
the  excnonffes  ii  merely  the  coniequenee 
of  there  being  no  narket  for  our  goods, 
and  no  retuma  for  them  by  imp^rtatioo. 
The  hon.  member  for  Olatgow  hat  stated 
that  there  is  at  present  but  a  smaQ 
itoek  on  hand,  and  that  the  export  has 
been  unasoaily  greet.  What  follows  from 
thia  statement  ?— why  that  great  quanti* 
ties  of  ffoods  have  beeh  sent  abroad,^4Nit 
not  sold ;  and  much  of  what  has  been  sold, 
has  been  bM  for  less  than  it  cose  to  ma- 
nnlkctore  the  goods  thus  disposed  of.  If 
tiien,  under  such  circumstances,  my  hon- 
ourable friend,  the  member  for  GlasgoWi 
has  exported  a  large  quantity  of  bis  cotton 
w^,  and  has  now  but  a  small  stock  on 
hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  view  I 
haTe.taken  of  the  state  of  our  commerce 
is  other  than  correct.  On  the  contrary, 
it  u  because  my  statement  proves  accu* 
rate ;  because  what  he  has  exported  fetches 
little  or  no  pro6t,  and  much  of  it  is  sold  at 
e  loss ;  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  even 
moderate  wages  to  the  hands  that  wore 
the  webs.  In  a  word,  1  nerer  denied 
tfiat  there  was  both  ekport  and  work 
going  on,  but  I  stated  (and  all  the  an* 
swers  attempted  to  roe  admit  it)  that  the 
exportation  brought  no  profit,  and  con- 
aequently  the  work  was  not  paid.  That 
the  demand  of  government  for  yarious 
maoufiictured  articles  was  great  during 
the  war ;  and  that  the  cessatioo  of  this  de- 
mand, now  we  are  at  peace,  must  cause 
much  partial  distress  I  am  aware ;  but  the 
noble  lord  hss  argued  on  this,  as  if  the 
sum  formerly  expended,  had  been  so  much 
dear  profit  to  the  country.  He  has  made 
no  account  of  the  money  which,  from  the 
oessation  of  these  demands,  must  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  has  not 
apoken  of  this  as  being  at  all  likely  to  pro- 
mote our  internal  commerce,  and  to  make 
up  for  the  depression  experienced  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  by  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  another.  If  be  and  his  colleagues 
naye  no  longer  their  hands  in  our  podcets 
as  formerly,  might  it  not  haye  been  ex- 
pected that  the  same  private  revenue, 
would  still  have  caused  nearly  the  same 
demands  in  the  home  market  generally  f 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  peo- 
ple should  purchase  for  themselves  the 
same  artides  with  their  own  money,  which 
were  formerly  purchased  fpr  them,  while 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  his 
longer  hand  in  the  pockets  of  those  pay- 
ing taxes  i  The  noble  lord  argues  as  if 
(VOL.  XXXV.) 
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men  ooold  not  spend  thehr  money  unless 
that  hand  was  workmgin  it  as  well  as  their 
own.  1  admitted  disUnclly  that  the  tran- 
sition from  a  war  to  peace  in  some  parti- 
cular places  incretMd  the  distress ;  and  I 
Sve  BimHngham  aa  an  ittstanee*-Bnt 
nn  the  falling  off  in  the  demands  of 
government  having  operated  severely  in 
some  instances,  the  noble  lord  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  money  in  all  di- 
rections ;  jtt  this  is  the  melancholy  ftict; 

In  noticmg  one  nartof  my  speech,  the  no- 
ble lord  has  argUea  as  if  I  were  an  advocate 
for  so  monstrous  a  speculation  as  that  of 
eatablishing  and  supporting  foreign  govern* 
ments,  not  with  a  view  to  the  general  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  but  in  order  to  make 
them  subservient  to  our  comroerdal  in- 
terests :^as  if  I  were  desirous  that  dynas^ 
ties  should  be  planted  here  and  there,  for 
no  purpose  but  to  secure  this  country 
undue  advantages  in  her  trade.  Sir,  I 
have  said  no  sudi  thing.  I  never  thought 
ofadvandngsoch  a  proposition.  Onthecon- 
trary,  I  have  said.  **Uo  that  which  is  right, 
which  is  honourable^— which  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  view  of  the  present  situatioa 
of  the  world  would  dictate;  and  whidi  a 
regard  to  our  own  national  character  pre- 
acribea ;— and  doing  this,  you  will  find  you 
consult  your  own  Mat  interests,  commer- 
cid  as  wdl  as  political.** '  This  was  tbe^ 
course  which  I  recommended  to  the  nobkf 
lord,  and  I  asked  him  whether  that  which 
he  had  punued  was  the  true  line  of  policy^ 
and  whether  it  served  the  interests  any 
better  than  it  nuuntdned  the  honour  of 
the  country?  To  the  system  which  he 
and  his  cdleMiea  have  pursued,  I  object- 
ed not  merefy  on  commercid  grounds, 
but  on  account  of  the  Injustice  by  rhich 
it  was  marked,  I  contended,  that  the  cha- 
racter and  the  tradmg  interests  of  Eng- 
land stdbred  eaodly  from  making  her 
the  patroness  or  every  antiquated  super- 
stition ;  the  accomplice  in  spoliation,  and 
theaUy  ef  fraud  ano  of  oppression  wherever 
it  was  to  be  found  on  earth.  Such  conduct 
I  mdntained,  while  it  must  prove  most 
injurious  to  our  character,  unless^  disa- 
vowed by  pariiament,  would  also  tdtimate- 
ly  injure  us '  in  money,  as  well  as  in  repu- 
tation ;  since  those  who  profited  by  our 
departure  frtmi  prindple,  would  be  the 
first  to  laugh  at  our  folly,  and  despise  us 
for  joining  In  their  crimes.  Those  in  whom' 
we  most  confided,  far  from  giving  us  those 
advantages  to  whidi,  by  the  conduct  I 
have  described,  wemight  suppose  ourselves 
entitled,  will  be  found  most  ready  to  con- 

(3Z) 
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demn  our  injustice,  and  to  deprecate  oat 
interference  in  their  afTairs.  After  what  I 
have  already  said,  I  will  onlj  humbly  .ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  we*  might  have  pre- 
sumed to  solicit  something  from  the  coun-* 
tries  for  which  we  have  done  the  most  ;«— 
we  might  tiave  attempted  to  use  the  in- 
fluence we  had  acquired  with  their  govern- 
ments in  favour  of  our  commerce.  In 
France,  instead  of  making  the  restoration 
ef  a  particular  family  o^i  nnequdnon^  our 
attention  might  have  -been  directed 
more  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
in  helping  them  out  of  their  difficulties; 
commercial  advantages  might  have  been 
obtained  from  their  gratitude.  In- 
stead of  acting  thus,  a  widely  different 
course  has  been  taken ;  but  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  act  by  that  country  as  we  do 
BOW,  it  is  mvfirm  convictionl-a  convic- 
'  tion  which  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
I  shall  carry  with  me  to  my  grave,«-that 
we  shall  not  only  injure  our  character  in 
Prance,  but  shall  irremediably,  if  a  cure 
to  the  evil  be  not  promptly  applied,  lay 
such  a  foundatidn  for  commercial  jealousy, 
and  political  hatred,  as  will  infallibly  meet 
us  every  where  in  tarifi  and  in  treaties— 
it  is  of  no  consequence  under  what  name, 
but  it  will  meet  us  in  some  shape  or  other, 
wherever  we  are  called  upon  to  act.  We 
ought  to  have  endeavourea  to  make  some 
commercial  arrangement  with  France. 
Her  goods  ought  not  to  have  been  exclud- 
ed from  our  markets.  But  instead  of  tak- 
ing that  course  we  have  treated  the  French 
people  in  such  a  manner,  that  supposing 
them  to  possess  but  the  lowest  feelings  of 
honour,  or  of  national  dignity,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  at  present  to  listen  to 
any  offer  on  our  part  to  treat  with  them. 
With  respect  to  South  America,  I  have 
not  recommended  that  we  should  go  to 
war  to  obtain  commercial  advantages  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  but  I  do  wish  that 
we  should  use  the  means  we  possess  of 
enforcing  our  interests  without  going  to 
war.  I  have  not  said  that  we  ought  to 
take  part  with  the  colonies  of  Spain  against 
the  parent  state ;  but  without  recommend- 
ing this,  I  will  say  we  ought  to  put  our 
relations  with  the  Spanish  colonies  on 
some  regular  footing.  At  present  we 
have  done  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
We  have  consuls  in  one  place ;  in  others 
we  have  no  agent  ^— K>ne  governor  appears 
hostile,  another  seems  friendly  to  the  in- 
dependent cause;  and  the  whole  course 
of  our  policy,  if  policy  it  can  be  called,,  is 
calculaied  to  perplex  and  hamper  our  own 


merchants.  I  wish  some  distinct  line  of 
conduct  to  be  adapted,  which  may  at 
once  set  all  doubt  at  rest.  In  miuung 
such  a  call,  I  am  supported  by  a  very 
considerable  authority,  that  of  the  noble 
lord  himself.  Once  upon  a  time  I  recol- 
lect, the  noble  lord,  by  some  strange  ca- 
price of  fortune,  was  doomed  to  occupy 
the  benches  .from  which  I  now  address 
you.'  In  those  days- (they  were  not  many, 
and  may  never  return  |  he  himself  took 
the  very  same  view  of  this  question  which 
I  now  recommend.  In  a  very  able  speechf 
at  least  it  was  a  pretty  extensive  one,  upon 
the  address  to  the  Crown,  he  touched 
upon  the  South  American  question.  I  am 
the  more  confident  that  my  account  of  his 
words  is  correct  from  internal  evidence; 
for  one  of  his  charges  against  the  ministera 
of  the  day  was,  their  having  dissolved 

{>arliament,  which  act  the  report  makes 
lim  typify  under  the  figure  of  **  tummg 
their  backs  upon  parliament.*'  Their  po- 
licy with  respect  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  South  America,  met  with  his  disappro- 
bation, as  he  considered  it  to  be  neither 
one  thing  nor  another,  and  what  he  wished 
was,  that  they  would  determine  on  some 
definite  line  to  be  adopted,  and,  as  he  SMd, 
either  do  one  thing  or  another.  Thisg 
which  the  noble  lord  then  recommended 
to  others,  is  precisely  what  I  am  now  ex- 
horting him  to  think  of  himself.  I  wish 
him  to  adopt  some  fixed  line,  and  pursue 
it;  I  would  have  him  do  cither  one  thing 
or  another.  I  am  surprised  and  grieved 
at  the  manner  in-  which  it  is  attempted  to 

fet  rid  of  the  present  motion.  If  the 
louse  shall  adopt  the  previous  question, 
or  proceed  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day^ 
what  will  such  a  decision  be,  but  that 
which  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Sharp)  has 
very  ably  stated  ?  It  will  be  considered  a 
declaration  that  the  calamities  of  the  peo- 
ple are  great,  but  that  this  House  will 
do  nothing  for  them  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
tress :  that  we  even  refuse  to  inquire  into 
their  situation,  and  will  not  entertain  the 
question  of  relieving  them. 

If  such  a  course  is  at  any  time  to  be 
shunned,  Good  God !  what  must  it  be  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  when  pursued  in 
the  face  of  the  portentous  statement  made 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  tlie  trade  of  the  country,  who  has  de- 
clared himself  to  be  against  the  great  bulk 
of  the  present  commercial  restrictiona, 
who  has  avowed  that  he  affvees  with  me 
in  almost  all  I  have-  urged  against  the 
system,  but  gives  as  a  reason  for  clinging 

t 
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to  iu  errarss  thai  the  minitters  are  not 
strong  enoogh  to  combat  the  ▼arioos  per- 
•ooal  interests  opposed  to  a  change.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  admitted,  that 
the  goremment  would  be  willine  to  en- 
courage airenvdof  the  commerce  rormerly 
carried  on  between  this  country  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  they  couid  not  do 
this  for  the  representations  made  by  the 
timber  merdiants  concerned  in  the  trade 
lo  BriUsh  North  America.  They  would 
make  new  regulations  too  with  respect  to 
die  importation  of  iron,  but  here  in  the 
same  way,  they  are  met  by  those  interested 
in  die  iron  trade.  When  a  government  is 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  deplorable 
weakness,  that  it  not  only  consists  of  a  few 
mere  clerks  in  office,  but  is  in  so  dependent 
and  tottering  a  state,  that  it  cannot  stand  op 
to  act  for  itself  against  one  paltry  interest 
and  aoodier;  and  when  this  wretched  imbe- 
cility is  not  only  confessed  by  themselves, 
but  put  forth  as  a  reason  for  not  attempt* 
ing  what  they  admit  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  country,  is  it  not  full  time,  I  ask,  for 
the  House  to  take  the  affiiirs  out  of  their 
hands  I  Have  they  not  supplied  an  un- 
answerable argument  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent modon,  one  which  should  induce  this 
House,  if  there  were  no  other,  to  take 
•pon  itself  the  revision  of  the  commerce 
Of  the  country,  and  to  make  those  neces- 
sary regulations,  which  ministers,  from 
the  opposidon  of  interested  individuals 
of  this  trade  and  that,  of  their  iron-men  and 
wooden-men,  are  unable  to  effect,  and 
afiraid  of  attempdng  themselves?  On  a 
fiNrmer  night,  1  incurred  the  displessure 
of  the  master  of  the  Mint  for  ouodng  the 
authority  of  a  predecessor  or  his,  who 
filled  the  same  office,  but  was. certainly  a 
person  of  very  inferior  rank  and  influence ' 
in  all  other  respects — I  mean  sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  excused  to 
Bight  for  citing  the  words  of  another  great 
man,  who,  having  been  also  a  cabinet 
minister,  may  be  better  listened  to  by  the 

Klemen  opposite,  my  lord  chancellor 
m.  That  illustrious  person  has  de- 
livered himself  in  expressions  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  present  times.  He  re- 
oommends  for  the  remedy  of  seditions, 
nothing  like  gagging  bills  or  other  mea- 
sures of  restraint,  which,  by  seeking  to 
silence  the  voice  of  complaint,  only  give 
the  people  more  cause  to  complain.  But, 
he  says,  that  the  best  means  of  checking 
diaeontent,  is  to  search  the  causes  of  it, 
and  undertake  their  removal,  whether 
these  shall  be  found  in  tbe  amount  of 


taxes,  the  falling  off  of  trade,  thelnreoch 
of  ancient  customs  and  privileges,  or  the 
number  of  soldiers  and  strangei%  in  the 
land,  and  generally  whatever  tends  to 
knit  the  discontented  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  He  is  disposed  to  think  too 
that  we  should  give  the  public  feeling  a 
free  vent ;  and  above  all  tnings,  he  warns 
us  not  '*  to  torn  the  humours  back,  and 
thereby  cause  the  wound  to  bleed  in* 
wards. '  Sir,  I  warn  this  House  to  have 
a  care  how,  in  the  present  season  of  ac- 
knowledged calamity,  of  grievances  from 
misgovernment  this  night  openly  con* 
fessed,  vou  turn  back  the  popular  humours 
of  which  you  complain,  least  you  cause 
the  wounds  to  bleed  inwards. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment, '*  That  the  other  orders  of  the  day 
be  now  read."  • 

Yeas,  1  Ifi ;  Noes,  63 ;  Majority  against 
Mr.  Brougham's  Modon,  55m 

Liii  qfihe  Minority* 

Anson,  sir  George         Madocks,  W.  A. 
Atherley,  Arthur  Maitland,  hon.  A. 

Aubrey,  sir  John  Martin,  Heniy 

Babington,  Thomas       Martin,  John 
Butterworth,  Joseph      Molyneuz,  H.  H. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G.       Monck,  sir  Chas. 
Baillie,  James  £.  Morpedi,  vise 

Baring,  sir  Thomas       Moore,  Peter 
Baring,  Alexander         Newport,  sir  John 
Bamett,  James  Nortn,  Dudley 

Brand,  hon.  Thos.         Ord,  Wm. 
Brougham,  Henry         Osborne,  lord  F. 
Calcraft,  John  Ossulston,  lord 

Calvert,  Charles  Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 

Carter,  John  Prittie,  hgn.  F.  A. 

Cavendish,  lord  G.        Ridley^  sir  M.  W. 
Cochrane,  lord  Romilly,  sir  Sam. 

Duncannon,  vise.  Bowlev,  sir  W. 

Ebringlon,  vise.  Russell,  R.  G. 

Fazakerley,  J.  N.  Sebright,  sir  John 

Fergusson,  sir  R.  C.      Sefton,  earl  of 
Fitzroy,  lord  John         Smith,  John 
Folkestone,  vise.  Smith,  Samuel 

Smith,  Wm. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
Stanley,  lord 
Teed,  John 
Vernon,  Granville 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Wilkins,  Walter 

TELI.EBS. 

Macdonald,  James. 


Grenfell^  Pascoe 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Hammersly,  H. 
Hill,  lord  Arthur 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Horilby,  Ed. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 


I 


Lyttelton,  hon.  W.  H.    Sharp,  Richard. 
Mackint(Mh,sirJ. 

Mutiny  Bill.3  In  the  Committee  on 
the  Mutiny  Bill, 

Mr.  Gumey  objected  to  the  clause  per« 
mitting  enlistments  for  life.  After  some 
conversadon  between  lord  Casdereagh, 


MW]     HOU^  aF  LOADS, 

Itfr.  W.  Soiilb,  fir  Sw^  Bonaiy,  fb. 
Bfi^W0tf  and  lord  Palmenton*  who  m^ 

JMtod  that  tho  present  bill  only  ran  till 
ui^j  Mr.  Giuroey  wiUidiev  his  (position 
to  Ahe  clause. 


NWB^  MskmaUs. 


tlQM 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Fridat/f  March  14. 

.  PlBTii^LSKits*]  The  Eari  of  2>ani2sy 
presealed  a  Petition  from  Belfast,  com- 
plsJoipg  of  the  dearoess  and  scarcity  of 
graiHy  and  praying  tlv9  distilleries  misht  be 
stopped.  His  lordship  said  he  did  not 
mean  noir  to  go  into  the  subject,  but  he 
r/9seryed  to  himself  the  right  of  bringing 
forward  a  motion  respecting  it  at  a  future 

STiod,  if  he  should  deem  it  advisable, 
e  must,  however,  repeat  what  he  had  be- 
fore stated,  that  mioisters  had  incuned  a 
heayy  responsibility  in  not  stopping  the 
distilleries  early  in  the  season.  In  having 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
most  important  subject,  he  could  not  but 
regret  that  he  had  not  had  thp  assistance 
of  any  of  the  peers  who  more  immediately 
represented  Ireland,  who  could  have  more 
satisfactorily  detailed  the  general  situation 
of  that  Mrt  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Earl  of  JLfv^fTioo/ protested  against 
the  doctrine  of  responsibility  attaching  to 
the  executive  government,  for  not  inter- 
fering  with  regard  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  pepple.  If  it  was  thought  right  that 
the^  distilleries  should  be  stopped  when 
gnuB  reacbed  a  certain  price,  let  it  be  so 
enacted  by  law,  but  nothug  could  be  more 
unwise  than  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  goTemmenty  because 
with  the  qoost  honest  intentions  the  eze* 
cutiyegovernment  was  very  liable  upon 
sued  a  subject  to  be  misled.  They  would 
necessarily  have  Tarious  accounts  from 
difiere^t  quarters*  in  one  part  a  good  har- 
vest, and  in  another  a  bad  one ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  mischievous  than  to 
leave  it  to  the  executive  government  to 
strike  a  balance  between  tronflicting  and 
opposite  interests.  He  thought  tbt  in 
onlv  one  Instance  within  his  recollection, 
had  the  distilleries  been  rightly  stopped, 
an^  that  was  in  1802,  when  one  baa  nar* 
vest  followed  another.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  wisest  course  of  policy  was,  to 
leave  the  subsistence  of  the  people  entirely 
free,  but  88  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  a  free  trade  in  grain  could  not 
exist,  the'  next  best  policy  was  to  enact 
specific  regulations,  so  thai  all  parties  in- 
terpsted  might  at  onoe  know  wnat  was  to 


Mow  if  oertab  oontingendea  took  place. 
But  the  oMst  unwise  and  BoiscfaMBrons  po« 
licy  was  to  leave  it  to  the  discretioa  of  tii« 
executive  government  to  inteitee  with 
the  subsistence  of  the  people  whenever 
they  should  deem  it  expedient,  as  snoh« 
system  must  necessarily  be  productive  of 
more  injury  than  good.  With  regard  to 
Ireland,  he  was  aware  that  much  distiiese 
existed,  but  it  was  partial  and  locd,  and 
this  formed  a  decided  objection  to  a  jge* 
neral  measure,  which  would,  under  Budi 
circumstances,  inevitably  be  mischieveua 
in  its  efiects. 

The  Earl  of  Dandey^  while  he  agfeed 
in  the  general  principle  stated  by  the  no^ 
ble  earl,  still  thought  that  the  information 
ought  to  be  produced  upon  which  minis* 
ters  had  come  to  the  determination  of  nol 
stopping  the  distilleries  in  Ireland,  uadee 
the  circumstances  of  distress  which  existed 
in  that  country,  certainly  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Fridatf^  March  14. 

Navy  Estimates.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  which  the  Navy  Estimates  were 
peferred, 

Sir  G.  Warrender  rose  to  move,  tiiaS 
certain  sums  on  account  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  for  defrayios  the  Ordinary  Ex« 
penses  of  the  Navy.  He  proposed  to  taka 
these  sums  on  account,  as  in  the  piesenk 
^tage  of  the  public  business  he  could  not 
give  any  seneral  view.  The  navy  esti« 
mates  wmiud  be  referred  to  the  finance 
committee:  and,  after  passmg  through, 
would  be  presented  in  a  connected  fiwm 
to  the  House.  He  should  then  feel  it  hia 
duty  to  enter  into  general  statements,  and 
aflbrd  every  opportunity  for  a  fisir  and  full 
dbcussion  of  every  deUil.  Before  it  was 
known,  however,  what  the  committee 
would  do,  such  a  discussion  on  the  esti^ 
mates  would  be  premature.  After  the 
Easter-holydays,  when  the  alterations  and 
reductions  proposed  should  be  completed, 
he  would  be  prepared  to  affiird  every  ex« 
planation.  At  present  he  would  pledge 
the  committee  to  nothing,  but  would  onlj 
move,  '*  That  a  sum  not  exceeding 
1,142,888/.  llr.  Ud.  be  ffranted  to  his 
oaajesty,  for  defraymg  the  Ordinary  Esta* 
blishment  of  the  Navy  for  six  lunar  montha 
commencing  the  1st  day  of  JaniBXf 
1817/» 


MBI] 


UmBjf  JMmaiti. 
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prove  of  the  tyttem  now  adoptoi  of  voting 
ipoeey  on  eoooiHilf  m  a  greeler  mni  was 
thei  pvi  at  ibe  diipoial  of  miniiCen  for 
one  keif  the  year,  Umn  UieT  would  afker* 
wardsbefeimdlebeeoctlbdlos  biHuii* 
der  the  pfeaeet  circttmaiaooea  of  the  oooe* 
try  heeooiiU  not  objeei  ie  ibe  noiion  be* 
ibfetiieak  lluMighhehadootauoceeded 
in  bk  motioB  oa  a  fomier  nighl  for  the  re- 
diietioDof  the  ttiunbar  of  the  UNrda  of  the 
edflpMigrt  he  tmated  thel  antyect  would 
ceoM  vmr  the  oooaideratiDn  of  the  ft* 
aanoe  coaoiiltee^  end  that  ihej  would 
me  efcot  te  that  whiehhe  had  propoaed; 
If  that  did  not  happea,  he  ahould  think  it 
hk  doty  at  iome  riiture  tine  to  bring  be* 
fore  the  Houae  the  qoeation  of  the  pro- 
priety of  at  leaat  curtailing  the  aabriea  of 
theae  oiBceri.  He  bad  to  atatethathe 
had  reeeived  naay  atatementa  from  acting 
puraenH  who  conmaioed  of  ihe  hard  a»> 
tiiation  in  which  tney  were  now  left.  In 
IBldt  he  nnderatood  they  had  tent  in  a 
atatement  of  their  caie  to  the  admiralty, 
who  ordered  that  they  ahould  aend  in  their 
acting  ofdera.  They  were  accordingly 
aent  in  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1817»  and  notice 
was  giren  that  they  were  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  aince  that  time  no  answer  had 


Admiral  tfape  aaid»  that  the  case  had 
abeady  recaiTed  the  moat  mature  conside- 
ration OB  the  pert  of  the  edmirahy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  ayatem,  there  were  as 
aaany  poiaers  as  ships ;  butt  aa  many  ships 
(perhana  S  or  400)  had  been  broken  up, 
it  waa  deemed  expedient  to  give  half-nay 
to  theae  who  were  thus  dischargedi  but 
who  once  had  been  on  the  regular  list  of 
pursers.  But  the  half-pay  was  never  ex** 
tended  merely  to  acting  pursers,  who  were 
clerksi  who,  happening  to  be  in  ships 
abroady  had  been  temporarily  appointed  to 
act  as  pursers,  but  had  never  been  con« 
firmed.  These  persons  had  certainly  some 
daim  on  the  countty ;  but  not  more  than 
midshipmen  who  had  acted  as  lieutenants, 
of  whom  there  were  many  under  the  same 
eircnmstanoes. 

Mr.  Cunoin  said,  he  had  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  a  person  who  had  acted  as  a 
purser  for  two  years,  having  been  90  years 
m  the  service,  who  waa  now  left  without 
any  halfipay. 

Admiral  Hcpe  said,  there  were  many  in 
the  same  situation.  The  admiralty  had 
done  all  that  waa  ponible  for  them,  an* 
pomting  double  clerks  to  every  ship  m 
eommissioni  in  order  to  employ  them, 


Sir  C.  Po&oiidt  he  bfOieved  the  con- 
duct  of  the  admiralty  bad  been  liberalp 
and  marked  with  attention  to  the  case  of 
these  persons.  He  contended,  that  the 
standard  of  i7S)2  should  be  adopted  in  the 
fofinatton  of  the  estimates,  and  alluded  to 
the  office  of  assistant  secretary  of  widowa 
peaaioas  as  a  newly-cieated  officer.  There 
was»  he  observed,  an  inequality  between 
the  regulations  with  itwpect  to  pensions  ia 
the  navy  and  army.  There  was  a  widow 
of  a  captain  HarveVf  who  had  received  a 
pension  in  1794,  which  had  not  been  in* 
creased  up  to  this  day,  while  the  officere 
who  kist  their  lunbs  at  York  Town  with 
kNd  Comwallis  m  the  American  war  had 
their  pensions  raised  to  250L,  a  year.  Ae 
to  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  he  thought 
at  this  time,  when  so  many  persons  from 
the  arsenal  there  were  thrown  out  of  em« 
ploy,  that  great  national  work  ahould  be 
prosecuted  with  spirit.  A  small  addition  to 
the  vole  which  was  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose, would  eropby  a  great  number  of  the 
poor.  On  the  contrary,  there  seemed  a 
disposition  in  the  admiraltv  to  sbcken  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking, 

Mr.  Craker  admitted,  that  the  estimates 
of  1792  should  be  taken  as  a  standard  in 
formioe  those  for  the  present  peace,  and 
that  when  they  were  departed  from,  the 
burthen  of  proof  lay  on  the  government. 
On  this  ground  he  should  he  fleetly  rea« 
dy  to  rest  the  future  discumion  of  the  esti- 
mates. The  different  commissions  of  .na- 
val inouiry  and  of  revision  had  suggested 
some  departures  from  the  estsblishment  of 
179S,  which  hsd  been  adopted  on  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  them.  The  ambtant  se- 
cretary of  widows  pensions  was  not  a  new 
appointment,  but  the  salary  had  been  paid 
out  of  the  old  stores,  till  it  was  lately 
thought  proper  to  bring  the  office  under 
the  co^izance  of  parliament.  The  pen- 
sions ip  the  army  and  navy  would,  as  he 
should  hereafter  show,  be  found  to  be 
equal,  comparing  rank  and  dates.  As  to 
the  Breakwater,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
diat  the  admiralty,  by  whom  that  work 
was  begun,  and  had  been  brought  if  not  to 
a  completion,  to  a  state  which  ahowed  the 
practicability  of  it,  should  now  grow  luke- 
warm as  to  that  underfaicing,  which  they 
might  almost  call  their  own. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  though  the  ad- 
miralty was  in  general  sufficiently  liberal, 
yet  there  was  a  point  in  the  custom  of  that 
board  rather  deficient  in  that  respect. 
There  waa  required  from  every  officer  in 
the  navy  entitled  to  half  pay,  an  oath  that 
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he  received  no  other  emolttmeDt  whatever 
from  the  goTemment ;  and  if  he  could  not 
take  this  oath,  however  small  the  sum  he 
received  firom  any  other  office,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  hau  pay.  This  regulation 
was  not  establishea  with  respect  to  the 
army»  and  even  if  it  had  beeni  he  should 
wish  to  see  it  removed,  for  a  small  office 
should  ncit  deprive  the  holder  of  the  bene- 
fit of  half  pay,  which  was  often  hardly 
earned. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 
•  Sir  G.  JVarrender  then  rose  to  move  the 
vote  for  the  extraordinary  service  of  the 
navy.  As  to  the  Breakwater,  whatever 
dimrence  of  opinion  there  had  at  first  been 
respecting  this  work,  the  importance  of  it 
was  now  universally  acknowledged,  but  it 
was  to  be  recollected  that  it  was  not  the 
only  great  work  now  prosecuted  by  the 
admiralty.  There  were  works  at  sheer- 
ness  of  great  national  utility,  which  re- 
quired considerable  sums.  The  absolute 
immediate  necessity  of  the  Breakwater  was 
less,  as  large  fleets  were  not  now  kept  up. 
In  redndng  the  estimates  to  the  lowest 
scale  advisfSble  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  country,  it  was  thought  proper  to  make 
a  proportionate  diminution  m  all  branches 
of  expenditure  which  could  be  spiured  or 
deferred,  and  the  sum  to  be  expended  on 
the  Bresikwater  had  consequently  been  re- 
duced, but  not  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  other  sums  annually  expended  on 
otl^r  works.  It  was  to  be  considered  that 
the  repaur  of  ships  was  matter  of  absolute 
necessi^.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
**  That  780,7597. 4f.  7|</.  begranted  to  his 
majestjr  for  defira^ng  thb  Extraordinary 
Establishment  of  the  Navy  for  six  lunar 
months,,  commencing  the  1st  of  January 
1817.'* 

Sir  C.  Pok  said,  he  had  not  heard  anv 
good  reason  for  deferring  a  work  of  •suds 
national  importance. 

Admiral  Hope  observed,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  sum  of  40,000{., 
which  was  to  be  expended  in  this  year  on 
the  Breakwater  would  not  pay  for  more 
work  on  it  in  this  year  than  it  would  have 
done  in  the  last.  It  would  probably  pay 
for  near  twice  as  much  ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  sum  expended  on  this 
work,  when  all  others  were  subjected  to  re- 
ductton. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

StDlTIOUS     MXXTINOS    BlLL.J        On 

the  order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the 
third  reeling  of  the  Bill  for  the  more  ef- 
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fectually  preventing  Seditious  Meetings 
and  Assemblies. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  opposed  the  rootioD^ 
and  stated,  that,  independent  of  his  de- 
termined hostility  to  the  bill  in  general, 
he  yet  more  particularly  objected  to  the 
preamble  now  affixed  to  it.  When  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  vest  extraordi- 
nary powers  in  the  hands  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  latter 
to  lay  strong  grounds  for  such  a  procMd- 
ing.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  facta 
on  which  they  relied  should  be  ftiUy  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  their  proposed 
measure ;  and  that  no  doubt  dioold  exist 
as  to  their  correctness  and  authenticity. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  pre- 
amble was  a  false  and  unsupported  libel 
upon  the  character  of  the  country ;  and 
he  would  defy  any  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  support  the  allegatlona 
it  contained.  It  stated,  that  assembliet 
had  been  held  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, upder  pretext  of  petitioning  the  so- 
vereign and  parliament,  but  were  reahy  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  factious  persons, 
and  to  produce  riots  and  disorders.  Bat 
where  were  the  proofs  of  those  assertions? 
In  what  part  of  the  island  had  that  been 
the  case  ?  If  he  were  to  look  to  the  nu- 
merous meetings  held  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  that  there  was  hardly  a  single 
instance  wherein  the  members,  presenting 
their  petitions,  did  not  speak  or  the  good 
order  Uiat  generally  prevailed  at  them: 
and  it  was  really  too  much,  if  one  unfor- 
tunate instance  had  occurred  of  riot  and 
disorder,  that  the  whole  country  should  be 
branded  by  one  sweeping  allegation  of  dis* 
lovalty  and  disaffection.  Some  symptoms 
of  disorder  might  have  appeared  in  part 
of  the  kingdom,  but  they  arose  solely  Kom 
the  pressure  of  distress,  and  not  from  any 
spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  government* 
If  he  looked  for  proof  of  this  allegation, 
even  to  the  meeting  at  Spa-fields,  which 
was  unhappily  the  source  of  tumult  and 
outrage,  while  he  lamented  the  disgrace- 
ful scenes  displayed  in  London  on  the  2d 
of  December,  he  must  still  express  his  sa- 
tisfaction, on  perceiving  that  the  laws 
then  in  existence  had  Men  sufficient  to 
check  the  evil  almost  in  its  commence- 
ment, and  to  prevent  any  pernicious  con* 
sequences.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  pre- 
sided over  the  city,  assisted  by  an  hon* 
alderman,  a  member  of  the  House,  had, 
as  it  were  by  theirown  personal  exertions* 
stepped  the  career  of  not,  and  dispersed 
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the  authors  of  the  tumult,  almoBt  without 
the  interference  of  the  military ;  and  in  so 
doing,  they  had  merited  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  and  had 
practically  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of 
the  present  lawsi  when  duly  executed. 
There  appeared  not  the  least  desire  among 
the  people  to  evade  or  outrage  the  law  of 
the  countryr^nd  no  where  could  he  find 
a  better  proof  of  this  disposition^  than  bj 
referring  to  the  unhappy  scene  that  took 

8 lace  a  few  days  rince»  and  which  was  the 
readfal  consequence  of  the  riots ;  and  the 
forbearance  and  tranquillity  exhHiited  by 
the  people  on  that  occasion  was  the  more 
to  be  regarded,  as  the  circumstance  was 
one  particularljT  calculated  to  agitate  the 
BBinds  of  the  populacei  He  did  not  mean 
to  impute  any  olame  to  the  government, 
for  directing  the  law  to  be  carried  into 
execution-^but  he  regrettei^  that  it  was 
not  more  speedily  acted  upen«*for,  in 
that  case,  the  example  woula  have  had  a 
much  stronger  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
people;  as  they  must  all  be  aware,  that 
the  delay  of  punishing,  after  crime  had 
been  committed,  while  it  led  the  guilty  to 
entertain  unfounded  hopes  of  mercy,  oc- 
casioned many,  who  would  otherwise  be 
deterred  from  the  perpetration  of  offences, 
lo  conduct  themselves  in  a  criminal  man** 
ner.  He  mentioned  thu  case  as  one  of 
the  strongest  that  could  be  adduced,  to 

Srove  thst  the  people  were  ready  to  pay  a 
ue  obedience  to  tne  law,  as  it  now  exist- 
ed, if  it  were  properly  administered.— 
However  much  the  fate  of  this  unfortu- 
nate man  affected  their  feelings,  and  al- 
though his  execution  was  attended  by 
numbers  greater  than  had  ever  been  col- 
lected on  any  previous  similar  occasion-— 
26t  no  riot,  no  tumult  took  place,  nothing 
eyond  the  bare  expression  of  those  emo- 
tions with  which  the  scene  impressed 
them,  was  observable.  If  they  looked  to 
the  riots  in  the  country,  politics  would  be 
found  to  have  had  little  to  do  with  them. 
In  Somersetshire,  the  disturbances  were 
evidently  occasioned  by  the  distressed  state 
of  the  people — and  they  were  immediately 
put  down  by  the  activity  of  a  single  ma- 

fistrate  (an  boo.  hart,  a  member  of  that 
louse,  and  whom  he  then  saw  in  his 
place),  whose  conduct  deserved  the  high- 
est praise.  This  circumstance  still  farther 
showed,  that  the  laws  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  po* 
polar  tumult,  and  did  not  demand  any  ad- 
ditional enactments.  But  he  diould  be 
tMf  that  uistances  might  occuri  in  which 


those  additional  powers  would  be  found 
necessary.  Who  was  to  judge  of  those 
instances  ?  A  firm  magistrate  might  con- 
ceive the  present  law  quite  sufficient; 
while  one  of  a  timorous  nature  would  ima- 
gine, that  stronger  powers  were  neces- 
sary. Surely  they  must  recollect,  that 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  town  (Li- 
verpool), filled  with  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion, on  account  of  what  he  saw  at  a  for- 
mer meetfng,  had  refused  to  call  the  in- 
habitants together,  although  a  regular  re- 
quisition was  numerously  and  respecta- 
bly signed  for  that  purpose.  If  the  fears 
and  apprehensions  of  magistrates  were 
thus  to  outstep  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
discretion—if  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
put  their  veto  on  meetings  legally  demand- 
ed—if they  were  to  interpose  between  the 
people  and  their  representatives  in  that 
House— •and  if  these  new  and  extraordi- 
nary powers  were  to  be  given  them  in  aid 
of  such  an  objects— the  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  right  of  petitioning  would  be- 
come a  nullity.  He  meant  to  say  nothing 
of  the  particular  magistrate,  whose  fears 
and  apprehensions  had  carried  him  so  fiur ; 
but  there  were  indiriduals  who  mieht 
think  the  enactments  of  this  bill  afforded 
them  a  very  good  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  meetings  altogether,  as  a  proceeding 
pleasant  and  palatable  to  those  whose  po- 
litical opinions  they  adopted.  Sudi  an 
extent  of  power  (which  might  be  found  a 
very  convenient  mstrument  for  the  grati- 
fication of  private  feeling),  should  not  be 
lightly  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  set  of 
men.  At  the  present  period  of  unexam- 
pled suffering,  instead  of  closing  the  door 
against  petitions,  it  ought  to  be  thrown 
open  as  wide  as  possible.  Some  clauses 
of  this  bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  exceed- 
ingly objectionable.  But,  when  he  recd- 
lected  the  debate  of  the  previous  evening-- 
when  he  recollected  the  able  speedi  ofnis 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  which,  for  do- 

Sience,  for  soundness  of  argument,  and 
earness  of  statement,  could  not  be  sur- 
passed—when he  recollected  that,  with 
all  these  combined  powers,  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  found  it  impossible  to  bring 
the  House  to  agree  wi^  him  in  his  first 
resolution*-the  truth  of  whidi  no  man 
could  deny— '<  that  trade  and  commerce 
were  in  a  state  of  unexampled  distress,"^- 
when  he  recollected  this,  he  felt  it  was  in 
vain  for  him  to  expeot  that  attention 
would  be  paid  to  any  observation  which 
he  might  mdce  on  the  measure  before  the 
House.    Still,  however,  it  was  his  duty 
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to  «tate  the  objections  be  felt  to  partioohr 
clauses.  He  particularly  deprecated  die 
power  which  was  given  to  magistrates  to 
atop  any  person  prorauleating  send ments 
at  a  meeting,  to  which  uiey  might  object. 
This  clause  rendered  the  people  sis  litcto 
masters  of  their  tongues,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  went,  as  they 
were  at  present  of  their  liberties*  The 
bill  also  was  partly  permanent,  partly  tem- 
porary. Would  it  not  be  better  to  divide 
It  into  two  bills  f— -a  temporary  one,  for 
the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings,— 4i 
permanent  one,  as  far  as  the  Spencean 
principles  were  concerned— if  such  a  mea- 
sure could  be  of  the  least  benefit.  About 
dO  years  ago,  when  Che  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Spence  was  first  promulgated,  at  Ifew- 
castle,  be  was  member  of  a  society  ciAed 
the  Philosophical  Society,  which  waa  et" 
tablished  in  that  town.  At  their  meetings 
each  member,  in  rotation,  read  an  essay 
of  his  own  composition— and,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  society,  Mr.  Spence,  aC 
oneof  their  meetings,  read,  as  his  contri- 
bution, that  paper  which  had  created  so 
much  nofse.  It  was  not  noticed  by  the 
society ;  bat  a  few  days  iafterwards,  Mr. 
Spence  thought  proper  to  publish  it,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  society  ex- 
pelled him— and  his  conduct  was  so  gene- 
rally reprobated,  that  he  was  ultimately 
obhged  to  leave  Ncfwcastle.  NotMog  was 
hea^  of  his  plan  for  many  years,  until 
some  months  a|[o.  He  was  desirous  of 
staling  these  circumstaiices,  n  conse* 
quence  of  some  remarks  in  an  anonrmoos 
publication  (the  Quart^y  Review),  and 
in  justice  to  the  present  Fxiilosoi^ical  So- 
ciety of  Newcastle.  The  Society,  of  which 
Mr.  Spence  was  a  member,  was  ono  to- 
tally different  from  that  now  established  in 
Newcastle,  under  the  same  title.  Of  the 
members  of  that  Society  he  would  say, 
that  no  individuals  in  England  were  more 
loyal,  or  were  less  inclined  to  countenance 
the  wild  fancies  of  Mr.  Spence  and  his 
followers.  As  a  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  their  principles,  he  begged  leave  to 
state  one  fact :— A  few  months  ago,  the 
person  who  acted  as  the  librarian  of  that 
Society,  published  one  of  tho  most  inde- 
cent and  blasphemous  parodies  oit  the  Li- 
tur^  of  the  Church  of  England  tliat  could 
be  imagined.  But,  the  moment  he  was 
discovered  to  be  the  author  of  it,  he  was 
removed  from  his  situation,  by  ikie  una- 
nimous vote  of  the  Society.  So  much  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  say,  in  dd%iio6  of 
the  character  of  that  respectable  body.-* 
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To  vstum  to  the  bill  now  before  tiid 
House,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  tt« 
passing  into  a  law,  containing,  as  it  did« 
so  manv  unjustifiidile  provisions,  wholly 
uncalled  for  by  the  existing  circomstancea 
of  the  country.  He  had  heard  of  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  ftmds  being  ascribed, 
in  another  place,  to  the  suspension  of  tb^ 
Habeas  Corpus  act;  and  he  presumnsd  that 
the  improvement  was  expected  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  enactment  of  the  present 
bill ;  but  even  though  that  should  be  the 
feet,  he  should  be  sony  to  see  it  take 
place,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of 
the  oouBtry.  On  these  different  grounds 
he  should  propose,  as  an  amendment,  to 
leaire  out  the  word  **  now,"  and  insert  9£^ 
ter  the  words  <<  be  read  a  third  time,"  the 
words  <*  this  day  six  months." 

Sir  «/•  €•  mppidey  rose  to  correct  e 
misapprehension  m  the  last  speaker.  The 
disturiMnces  in  Somersetshire  did  not 
arise  from  any  pressure  of  poverty,  for 
the  larger  number  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  them,  were  in  full  work ;  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were 
induced  to  revolt  fiora  their  employera 
and  their  country,  by  the  dissemination  of 
mischievous  publications,  many  of  which 
he  knew  had  been  circulated  among  them, 
and  were  found  on  their  persons.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  warranted  in  saying, 
that,  taken  as  a  mass,  there  was  not  a 
more  lo^^al  population  in  the  country 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Somersetshire. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Smkh  contended,  that  the 
remedy  provided  by  this  bill  went  fer  be- 
yond the  oeoessitv  of  the  case.  The  re- 
ports of  the  two  Houses  he  considered  as 
the  pillars  upon  which  it  rested ;  and  as 
that  of  the  committee  of  the  other  House 
had  been  laid  on  their  table,  he  misht  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  it.  He  observed,  that 
it  accused  those  persons  who  supported  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  of  a  design 
to  subvert  the  British  constitution*  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  this  was  to  charge 
these  persons  with  a  very  heinous  crime ; 
and  that  it  oueht  not,  therefore,  to  have 
been  advanced  on  slight  grounds.  He  be- 
lieved it  to  be  an  accusation,  the  truth  of 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  committee 
to  prove.  Several  different  towns  and 
cities  were  named,  as  places  in  which  thia 
design  was  supposed  to  be  entertained^ 
and  amoivgst  others,  Norwich,  the  city 
which  he  h^  the  honour  to  represent,  was 
included.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  h^ 
cbnstitueats,  and  to  the  country  at  large, 
to  repel  assertions  which  were  so  well  oi^ 
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dilated  to  create  alarm  and  confusion, 
coming  as  they  did  from  such  high  au- 
thority* It  was  evident  that  pains  had 
been  taken  to  connect  the  two  ofTences  of 
blasphemy  and  sedition,  and  to  represent 
them  as  combined  and  disguised  under 
the  cause  and  principles  of  reform.  Upon 
this  subject  he  had  a  very  singular  letter 
in  his  possession,  which  he  had  received 
from  a  respectable  individual  at  Norwich, 
and  which  might,  perhaps,  explain  the  rea- 
son of  that  town  having  engaged  the  at- 
tentioo  of  the  committee.  This  letter,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House  he  would  read. 
It  was  as  follows : 

**  I  sit  down  to  answer  that  part  of  thy 
letter  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  re- 
form*  The  mention  made  of  Norwich,  in 
the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  has 
occasioned  a  little  investigation — the  re- 
sult of  which  is  as  follows :— A  few  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  society  a  hand-  ! 
bill  was  distributed,  containing  a  blasphe- 
mous parody  of  the  Nicene  Creed — which 
was  sent  up  to  lord  Sidmouth,  as  a  speci- 
men of  thesentiments  here.  I  understand  it 
cameoutabout20or  25  years  ago,  amongst  ' 
the  Jacobins  with  whom      ■  then  as- 

sociated.— [Mr.    Smith    here    observed,  ' 
that  he  had  the  name  before  him,  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  mention  ft.]— It  slept  ever  ' 
aince^  till  it  was  published  a  short  time 
ago,  with  names  altered,  to  suit  the  pre-  ' 
sent  period;    but  not  by  the  desire  or  di-  ! 
rection  of  any  political    party,  society,  ; 
club,  or  body  of  individuals  whatsoever.  It 
was  the  spontaneous    speculation    of  a 
starving  pnnter,  a  well  known  a^ocatc  of 
the  court  party,  who  hopedyby  that  means,  * 
to  put  a  penny  in  his  pocket — and  he  fully  ! 
confessea  the  whole  matter    to  me.     It 
was  not  exhibited  or  sold  in  shops— but 
was  hawked  about  by  persons  in  his  em- 
ploy.     Tiie  circulation  was  stopped  soon 
after  its  appearance — so  that  it  can,  in 
lio  degree,  represent  the  religious  or  poli- 
tical state  of  Norwich,      fiut  I  think  its  i 
having  beeli  sent  up  to  lord  Sidmouth  was 
the  probable  reason  of  such  honourable 
mention  being  made  of  Norwich  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Secret  Committee.'* 

He  would  leave  the  House  to  judge, 
therefore,  in  what  degree  this  hand  bill 
could  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  reli- 
gious or  political  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Norwich.  Yet,  upon  no  other 
grounds,  as  he  firmly  believed,  than  the 
transmission  of  (hat  paper  to  lord  Sid- 
mouth, was  Norwich  introduced  into  the 
report  as  one  of  the  places  where  disaffcc- 
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tion  prevailed.  He  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  vindication  of 
the  tJnion  Society  at  Norwich,  with  whose 
innocence,  as  to  any  unconstitutional  or 
revolutionary  designs,  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted.  One  word  more,  however,  he 
would  say  with  respect  to  the  man  by 
whom  the  blasphemous  paper  was  cir- 
culated. It  was  known,  that  since  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  being  connected  with 
Norwich  he  had  stood  many  contested 
elections ;  it  was  also  known  that  he  had 
never  come  in  upon  what  was  called  the 
government  interest,  but  upon  the  opposi<^ 
tion.  Now  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  into  all  the  poll  books  for  those  elec-' 
tions,  and  he  haa  found  the  name  of  that 
man  voting  against  him  upon  every  elec- 
tion, and  giving  his  support  to  the  minis^ 
terial  candidate.  He  would  not  tell  the 
attorney-general  his  name,  but  if  he  found 
him  out,  he  had  no  objection  to  appear 
upon  his  trial,  and  state  that  fact  in  miti- 
gation of  punishment. 

The  hon.  member  then  adverted  to  that 
tergiversation  of  principle  which  the 
career  of  political  individuals  so  often  pre-^ 
sented.  He  was  far  from  supposing,  that 
a  man  who  set  out  in  life  with  the  profes- 
sion of  certain  sentiments,  was  bound  to 
conclude  life  with  them.  He  thought 
there  might  be  many  occasions  in  which  a 
change  of  opinion,  when  that  change  wai^ 
unattended  by  any  personal  advantages, 
when  it  appeared  entirely  disinterested, 
might  be  the  result  of  sincere  conviction. 
But  what  he  most  detested,  what  most 
filled  him  with  disgust,  was  the  settled, 
determined  malignity  of  a  renegado.  H^ 
had  read  in  a  publication  (the  Quar- 
terly Review),  certainly  entitled  to  much 
respect  from  its  general  literary  excel- 
lences, though  he  differed  from  it  in  its 
principles,  a  passage  alluding  to  the  recent 
disturbances,  which  passage  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  When  the  man  of  free  opinions  com- 
mences professor,  of  moral  and  political 
philosophy  for  the  benefit  of  the  public— 
the  fables  of  old  credulity  are  then  verified 
— his  very  breath  becomes  venomous,  and 
%wety  page  which  he  sends  abroad  carries 
with  it  poison  to  the  Unsuspicious  reader. 
We  have  shown,  on  a  former  occasion, 
how  men  of  this  description  are  acting 
upon  the  public,  and  have  explained  in 
what  manner  a  large  part  of  the  people 
have  been  prepared  for  the  virus  with 
which  they  inoculate  them.  The  dangers 
arising  from  such   a  state  of  things  are 
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are  now  fully  apparent,  and  the  designs  of 
the  incendiaries,  which  have  for  some 
years  been  proclaimed  so  plainly,  that 
they  ought,  long  ere  this,  to  have  been 
prevented,  are  now  manifested  by  overt 
acts." 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he 
would  read  a«i  extract  from  a  poem  re- 
cently published,  to  which,  he  supposed 
the  above  writer  alluded  (or  at  least  to 
productions  of  a  similar  kind),  as  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  virus  with  which  the 
public  mmd  had  been  infected : 

''  My  brethren,  these  are  truths  and  weighty 

ones : 
Ye  are  all  equal;  nature  made  ye  so. 
Equality  is  your  birthright ; — when  I  gaie 
On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man, 
In  the  blood-purpled  robes  of  royalty, 
Feasting  at  ease,  and  lordii^  over  millions ; 
Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  ofpoverty, 
And  see  the  wretched  labourer,  worn  with 

toil, 
Divide  his  scanty  morsel  with  his  infants, 
I  sicken,  and  indignant  at  the  sight, 
•  Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity.'  ^ 

He  could  read  many  other  passages 
{rom  these  works  equally  strong  on  both 
tides;  but,  if  they  were  written  by  the 
aame  person,  he  should  like  to  know  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite, 
whjr  no  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
against  the  author.  The  poem  •<  Wat 
Tyler,"  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most 
seditious  book  tliat  was  ever  written  ;  its 
Author  did  not  stop  short  of  exhorting  to 
general  anarchy ;  he  vili6ed  kings,  priests, 
and  nobles,  and  was  for  universal  suffrage 
and  perfect  equality.  TheSpencean  plan 
could  not  be  compared  with  it ;  that  mise- 
rable and  ridiculous  performance  did  not 
attempt  to  employ  any  arguments;  but 
the  author  of  Wat  Tyler  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  the  passions,  and  in  a  style  which 
the  author,  at  that  time,  he  supposed,  con- 
ceived to  be  eloquence.  Why,  then,  had 
not  those  who  thought  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  Habeas  Corpus  act  taken  notice 
of  this  poem  ?  Why  nad  not  they  disco- 
vered the  author  of  that  seditious  publica- 
tion, and  visited  him  with  the  penalties  of 
the  law  ?  The  work  was  not  published  se- 
cretly, it  was  not  handed  about  io  th^ 
darkness  of  night,  but  openly  and  publicly 
sold  in  the  face  of  day.  It  was  at  this 
time  to  be  purchased  at  almost  every 
bookseller's  snop  in  London :  it  was  now 
exposed  for  sole  in  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
Pall-mall,  who  styled  himself  bookseller  to 
one  or  two  of  the  royal  family.  He  bor- 
rowed the  copy,  from  which  he  bad  jtut 
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read  the  extract,  from  ail  hbn.  friend  of 
his,  who  bought  it  in  the  usual  wav ;  and, 
therefore  he  supposed  there  could  be  00 
difllculty  in  finding  out  the  party  thafe 
wrote  it.  He  had  heard,  that  when  a  nan 
of  the  name  of  Wint^rbottom  was  borne 
years  ago  confined  in  Newgate,  the  ma» 
nuscript  had  been  sent  to  him,  with  liberty 
to  print  it  for  his  own  advantage,  if  he 
thought  proper ;  but  that  man,  it  appear* 
ed  did  not  like  to  risk  the  pubfication; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  now  first  issued  into 
the  world.  It  must  remain  with  tlie  go* 
vernment,  and  their  legnl  advisers,  to  tak6 
what  steps  they  might  deem  most  advis** 
able  to  repress  this  seditious  work,  and 
punish  its  author.  In  bringing  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  House,  he  had  merely 
spoken  in  defence  of  his  constituents,  wfa^ 
had  been  most  grossly  calumniated ;  and 
he  thought  that  what  he  had  said  would  go 
very  far  to  exculpate  them.  But  he  wished 
to  take  this  bull  by  the  horns. 

Much  had  been  said  on  the  existehco 
of  a  Hampden  club  in  London,  but  what 
were  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  belonged  to  the  Hampden  Society  f 
One  of  them  was  major  Cartwright ;  ano- 
ther was  a  very  respectable  man,  an  oftcer 
in  his  majesty  s  government,  a  very  near 
neighbour  of  his  in  the  country ;  another, 
who  was  also  his  neighbour,  was  descend- 
ed from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  £ng« 
land,  and  possessed  about  10,000/.  a  ^ear 
landed  property.  This  club  so  contitttot- 
ed,  was  known  to  many  of  his  Norwich 
constituents,  who  sent  up  two  or  three  de- 
legates A  attend  a  meeting  in  London : 
but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
when  those  persons  came  up  to  the  dub 
and  did  not  find  those  gentlemen  whom  they 
knew  and  expected,  they  turned  on  their 
heels  and  went  home.  This  was  the  only 
ground  on  which  his  constituehts  at  Nor- 
wich had  been  mentioned  in  the  report ; 
and  he  would  now  ask  the  House,  whether 
they  had  not  been  most  unjustly  dealt 
with  ?  With  respect  to  the  bill  before  the 
House,  its  penalties  were  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  ofiencesits  authors  wished 
to  prevent.  He  had  the  authority  of  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend  who  sat  near 
him  for  saying,  that  all  he  saw  in  the  com- 
mittee did  not  warrant  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House  ;  and  therefore,  he  should 
vote  for  his  hon.  friend's  amendment,  for 
the  purpose  of  postponing  the  further  con- 
sideration of  tne  bill. 

Mr.  JVynnBtad,  hehad  already  expressed 
his  assent  to  the  measure  now  beiore  tbtt 
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Hoiiiet  and  he  bad  heard  nothing,  during 
the  present  dcbate|  that  could  induce  him 
to  alter  his  opinion.    Indeed  much  of  what 
had  been  offered,  did  not  bear  at  all  on 
the  question*     Th^  hon.   member  who 
fpokelast,  bad  thought  fit — in  order  (o 
oivert  the  attention  of  the  House  from 
the  serious  consideration  of  an  important 
subject— to  amuie  them  with  a  criticism 
on   two   anonymous   works— two   works 
which,  though  they  did  not  bear  the  name 
of  any  author,  were,  he  believed,  as  the 
hon.  member  had    insinuated,    the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  same  hand.    But,  was  it  li- 
beral—was it  fair — was  it  manly— -on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  introduce  an 
extract  from  The  Quarterly  Review,  and  a 
trifling  poem,  to  the  notice  of  the  House  i 
Wbathad  they  to  do  with  the  question  before 
the  House,  or  with  the  hon.  member's  con- 
stituents at  Norwich  ?  He  (  Mr.  Wynn  ]  had 
been  for  many  years,  intimate  with  the 
seotleman  (Mr.  Southey)  who  had  thus 
been  attacked ;  and  from  that  intimacy  he 
had  derived,  and  did  still  derive,  the  ut- 
most pleasure.— ^The  hon.  gentleman,  in 
his  opinion,  had  acted  with  some  degree 
of  irre^uUrity  in  dragging  him  before  the 
House,  without  his  knowledge,  and,  con- 
aequently,  without  his  consent.    True  it 
was,  that  the  poem  alluded  to  was  written 
by  him  at  the  early  a^  of  nineteen.    It 
was  intended  for  publication ;  but  the  au- 
thor had  listened  to  the  better  advice  of 
bis  friends,  and  it  did  not  appear.    What 
became  of  the  manuscript  he   was  per- 
fectly unconscious   of,  until  he  saw  the 
work   printed.      Was  it  fair,    then^   he 
asked,  was  it  manly,  to  arraign  this  gen- 
tleman with  such  severity?    Wliat   was 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  intro> 
duced  in  the  poem  was,  in  point  of  histo- 
rical accuracy,  ver^  correct.    But,  was  it 
just  that  these  sentiments  should  be  quoted 
as  the  opinion  of  him  who  produced  the 
work  ?    Was  it  fit — was  it  just— to  say, 
that  because  at  the  age  of  nineteen— at 
an  era  when  the  heat  of  politics  affected 
most  men— he  was  betrayed  into  the  com- 
fMsition  of  a  poem  which  he  afterwards 
disapproved,  that,  therefore  he  was  to  be 
reproached  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a 
man  without  principle?    Was   he,   be- 
cause he  had  altered  certain    opinions, 
to  be    condemned    for   ever  ?— Neither 
to  his  former   opinions,  nor  to   all  his 
opinions  now»  did  he  subscribe.    But  this 
should  be  observed,  that  he  maintained 
bis  opinions  by  argument— *and  by  argu- 
ment tbej  ought  to  be  answered.     He 


thought  there  were  public  methods  by 
which  controversy  might  be  carried  on 
with  more  justice,  and  with  more  advan- 
tage, than  by  personal  reflections  on  an 
individual,  in  a  place  where  that  individual 
could  not  be  present  to  make  his  defence 
[Hear,  hear ! j. 

Mr.  fV.  Smithf  in  explanation,  said, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  must  have  totally 
forgotten  his  observation,  or  he  would  not 
have  made  the  remarks  he  had  offered. 
He  had  distinctly  said,  in  effect — <*  God 
forbid  I  should  say  that  any  man  ought  to 
be  blamed  for  a  fair  change  of  opinion ; 
but  1  censure  those  who,  having  changed 
their  opinions,  conceive  that  no  severity 
of  language  is  too  strong  to  be  made  use 
of  against  those  who  still  adhered  to  their 
former  sentiments.'* 

Mr.  tVynn  did  pot  understand  the  hon. 
member  to  have  used  any  such  language* 
He  conceived  him  to  have  thrown  out  se- 
vere and  unjust  censure  on  those  who 
had  receded  from  a  particular  set  of  opi- 
nions. 

Lord  William  Aus^e// felt  himself  called 
upon  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  he  confessed  it  was  with 
some  surprise  he  heard  his  hon.  friend  ac- 
cused of  introducing  irrelevant  matter. 
He  thought  his  boo.  friend  had  kept  as 
close  as  any  man  possibly  could  do  to  the 
question  before  the  House,  and  that  ha 
had  argued  the  question  on  the  fairest 
grounds.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  there 
bad  been  no  case  made  out  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  provisions  which  the  legb- 
lature  were  adopting,  and  he,  for  one, 
could  not  consent  to  surrender  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  even  to  his  nearest  and 
dearest  friend,  on  such  loose  assertions  as 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee  con- 
tained, a  report,  which  was  evidently  com- 
posed of  ex  parte  evidence.  He  had  been 
told  in  the  report,  that  the  morals  of  the 
country  were  endangered  by  the  publica- 
tion of  blasphemous  hand-bills  and  pamph- 
lets, but  he  would  ask  where  in  such  a 
case  were  the  law  officers,  and  why  did 
the^  not  execute  those  powers  with  which 
their  country  entrusted  them  ?  for  surely 
had  they  aischarged  their  duty,  as  the 
country  liad  a  right  to  expect  they  should 
have  done,  such  was  the  moral  and  religi- 
ous feeling  of  the  country,  that  no  doubt 
a  jury  would  instantly  have  convicted  the 
ofender.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  country,  which  were 
said  to  be  friendly  to  riotous  measures, 
but  it  surely  would  have  been  highly  pro- 
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per  to  have  placed  the  members  for  these 
districts  on  the  committee  of  secrecy,  as 
{Vom  local  knowledge,  they  must  be  qua- 
lified to  put  that  committee  in  full  posses- 
sion of  facts.     If  disturbance  really  ex- 
isted, he  confessed  the  remedy   seemed 
desperate*     He  was  not  a  young  member 
of  parliament.     He  had  sat  in  that  House 
many  years ;  and  he  felt  great  pleasure  in 
declaring,  that  he  had  never  before  seen  so 
(lespcrate  a  remedy  applied  to  the  wretch- 
edness and  distress  of  the  country.     The 
rights  of  the  people,  for  the  protection  of 
which  all  governments  should  exist,  were 
trampled  under  foot  and  despotism  pre- 
vailed.   It  was  impossible  for  the  country 
to  part  with  more  liberty  if  it  at  all  was 
meant  to  continue  it  in  existence.     Let 
ihem  look  to  the  circumstances    under 
which  at  any  former  period  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  and  that  glorious  privilege  of 
Englishmen,  the  trial  by  jury,  had  been  sus* 
pcnded,  and  then  ask  themselves  whether 
the  adoption  of  similar  measures  was  war- 
ranted by  the  present  state  of  England. 
The  circumstances  of  1688  were  widely 
different  from  the  present,  for  then,  the 
people  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
discussing  their  rights,  but  now  they  were 
deprived  of  that  blessing,  and  prevented 
from  meeting  under  the  pain  of  death.    In 
1699,  when  the   suspension  took  place, 
there  was  cause  to  justify  its  taking  place, 
when  it  was  recollected  bow  active  the 
exiled  sovereign  was  to  recover  the  throne 
he  had  abdicated,  and  how  irritated  the 
Scottish  nation  were  in  consequence   of 
t^c  massacre  of  Glencoe.    In  1715,  it  was 
t  qually  necessary,  when  it  was  recollected, 
r  )at  the  country  had  at  that  time  been 
ri-eatened  by  invasion  from  France,  for 
.'hj  purpose  of  recovering  the  throne  for 
•'ly  enterprising  young    pretender,    and 
;'ut   there  existed  a  rebellion  at  home. 
}^c)sides,  the  then  reigning  monarch  had 
only  recently  come  to  the   throne,  and 
h  id  not  as  yet  been  rooted  in  the  heart 
'  I  his  subjects.     Hut  certainly  there  ex- 
!>ted  no  analogy  between  these  times  and 
:''.e  present.    The  lord  advocate  of  Scot- 
'md  had  told  the  House  that  the  plot  in 
Lrlasgow  existed  so  long  back  as   Novem- 
^  iT,  and  if  this  was  the  case,  one  might 
.«'k,  with  great  justice,  what  had  ministers 
*i^cn  doing,  and  why  had  they  indulged 
:  u  :h  criminal  negligence  ?  Why  had  they 
V'lt  met  parliament  sooner,  and  taken  the 
,!vice  of  thai  branch  of  the  constitution, 
•  stead  of  acting  as  they  had  unfortunately 
;ljnG  for  the  country?    Their   crimiaal 
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negligence  and  ignorance  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed;  and  least  of  all  should 
the  representatives  of  the  people  consent 
to  surrender  their  liberties.  Entertainrag 
a  decided  opinion,  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, he  should  support  the  amendment  of 
his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Finlau  was  deeply  convinced  of  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  minibters,  when  he  considered 
the  great  mischief  which  the  meetings 
lately  held  in  the  country  had  produced. 
The  country  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
ministers  shoulo  take  some  effectual  mea- 
sures at  a  crisis  so  important  as  the  present, 
and  they  had  accordingly  taken  these  mea- 
sures. Unwilling  as  he  or  any  British 
subject  must  be  to  relinquish  any  part 
of  that  glorious  liberty  which  haa  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  memorable  an- 
cestors, he  still  thought  it  was  much 
better  to  give  up  for  a  time  a  share  of  that 
liberty,  than  run  the  danger  of  losing 
all.  He  would  rather  trust  his  majesty? 
ministers  with  the  liberties  of  the  people 
than  he  would  trust  those  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  set  the  country  in  a  flame.  Ho 
could  say,  with  respect  to  Glasgow,  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  representing,  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  not  overr 
charged,  for  there  existed  plots  there; 
but  he  certainly  felt  it  his  duty  to  say,  in 
contradiction  to  the  recent  assertion  of 
the  learned  lord  advocate,  who  must  have 
been  misinformed  on  the  subject,  that 
there  were  no  persons  of  rank  concerned 
in  these  plots,  as  there  were  none  but 
those  of  tne  lowest  class.  There  was  not 
in  his  majesty's  dominions  a  class  df  men 
more  loyal  than  the  inhabitants  of  Glas* 
gow  as  a  whole,  and  he  believed  the  dis- 
affection had  been  produced  by  the  low, 
miserable  state  of  the  wages  given  for 
labour,  which  had  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  the  designing  to  operate  on  the  dis- 
tressed. In  this  bill  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  meetings  from  being  held  pro- 
vided certain  regulations  calculated  for 
securing  the  public  peac^  wereobeyed.  He 
thought  where  a  magistrate  apprehended 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  danger  from  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  he  acted  very 
right  in  declining  to  call  a  meeting.  He 
lamented  the  necessity  of  such  measures, 
but  considering  them  to  be  indispensable, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  give  them  his 
support. 

Sir  Samuel  HomiUy  expected  to  have 
heard  some  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
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state  the  grounds  on  which  they  meant  to 
support  the  bill;  bnt  he  found  they  were 
content  to  have  it  passed  with  as  little 
observation  as  possible,  in  a  house  much 
thinner  than  any  in  which  a  measure  of 
such  importance  ought  to  be  discussed. 
He  should  not,  however,  be  deterred  by 
this  circumstance  from  stating  his  opinions. 
He  considered  the  meetings  of  the  people 
as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our 
constitution.  It  was  owing  to  these  meet- 
ings that  Englishmen  possessed  the  high 
character  they  had  acquired  above  all 
other  people  in  the  world.  It  was  owing 
to  this  privilege  that  they  entertained  so 
warm  an  affection  to  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  country;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  without  diminishing  that 
attachment  to  the  constitution,  and  taking 
away  that  affection  to  the  government, 
which  was  one  of  the  noblest  character- 
istics of  the  people.  These  public  meetings 
had  often  produced  the  greatest  benefits 
to  the  country.  What,  he  would  ask,  had 
prevented  m misters  from  renewing  the 
property  tax  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
public  expression  without  the  doors  of  that 
House,  that  most  oppressive  and  vexatious 
tax  would  have  been  superadded  to  the 
present  great  and  almost  intolerable  bur- 
thens. And  what  had  obliged  the  king  of 
France  to  discontinue  the  abominable 
African  slave  trade  ?  The  treaty  of  1814 
iras  another  proof  of  what  the  public  voice 
could  accomplish.  It  was  the  popular 
expression  out  of  doors,  which  extended 
the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice  to  the 
farthest  quarters  of  the  globe.  Let  the 
House  recall  that  glorious  circumstance 
to  their  recollection :  let  them  remember, 
that  it  was  not  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  the  people  themselves,  out  of 
doors,  who  compelled  the  French  govern- 
ment to  give  up  that  odious  traffic.  The 
House  was  not  then  acting  upon  the  con- 
fidence they  reposed  in  the  secret  com- 
mittee, whose  report  was  said  to  be  founded 
on  secret  evidence.  The  question  before 
them  was,  what  had  been  the  evil  of 
public  meetings,  what  the  danger  of  pri- 
vate societies;  of  oaths  that  had  been 
administered,  of  writings  that  had  been 
circulated  ?  Now,  in  order  to  form  an  opi- 
nion on  tliis  question,  they  had  all  the  same 
-means  of  judging  as  the  secret  commit- 
tee. *  Were  not  all  the  proceedings  of  these 
meetings  published  in  all  the  journals,  and 
circulated  through  the  country?  Had  not 
€very  member,  tiierefore,  an  opportunity 


of  ascert^ning  what  had  passed  at  those 
meetings,  and  what  resolutions  the  people 
had  passed  ?  And  what  was  the  danger  ? 
Meetings  had  been  held  in  every  part  of 
the  country ;  but  no  where  was  there  any 
disturbance,  except,  in  one  solitary  in- 
stance, in  the  metropolis.  It  was  true, 
that  a  disposition  to  tumult  would  always 
exist  amoQg  the  poorer  classes  whenever 
they  were  pressed  with  any  great  distress. 
Their  situation  was  then  so  bad,  that  it 
could  not  be  worse ;  and  they  were  igno- 
rant enough  to  think,  that  by  tumult  they 
might  render  it  better.  A  disposition  to 
tumult  also  often  existed  in  the  heats  that 
were  occasioned  by  misled  religious  en« 
thusiasm.  But  though  the  present  distress 
exceeded  all  bounos-^ though  in  many 
instances  it  had  driven  the  sufferers  to  the 
commission  of  felonies,  and  other  breaches 
of  the  laws,  yet  at  none  of  the  meetings 
that  had  been  called  had  any  tumult  arisen. 
Whether  this  peaceable  demeanour  was  a 
consequence  of  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  or  of  any  other  cause,  he 
would  not  decide:  but  the  fact  was>  that 
there  had  been  no  tumult  at  any  of  the 
meetings  called  on  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  or  Other  subjects.  In 
the  first  assembly  at  Spa-fields  there  had 
been  some  acts  of  violence,  such  as  were 
often  committed  in  a  great  metropolis; 
but  It  was  very  doubtful  if  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  that  meeting. 
At  the  second  meeting,  it  appeared,  that 
there  were  persons  desirous  of  exciting 
tumult,  and  who  had  absolutely  reckoned 
on  the  possibility  of  disorder  ;  but  so 
falsely  had  they  reasoned— so  ill  had  they 
calculated,  that  though  the  greatest  ex- 
citements were  held  out — though  flags 
were  displayed  and  leaders  offered,  they 
could  only  inveigle  a  few  miserable  wretches 
to  follow  them ;  and  in  vain  attempted  a 
general  insurrection.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  meetings  on  those  occasions 
were  harmless,  or  that  no  restraint  ought 
to  be  laid  upon  such  assemblies;  in  fact* 
he  thought,  that  obscure  persons  should 
not  be  permitted  to  call  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  chance  of  whatever 
might  result  from  them*  He  agreed  with 
the  bill  in  this  respect,  that  seven  house- 
holders at  least  should  be  requisite  to  call 
a  meeting :  he  might  have  thought,  that 
even  a  greater  number  might  have  been 
named ;  and  if  lisrther  it  had  been  ordeired, 
that  these  meetings  should  not  be  ad- 
journed from  time  to  time,  to  tlie  terror  of 
the  peaceably  dbposed  peitons,  he  should 
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bave  h4d  qo  obj^cUoa.  But  wfaat  did  this 
bill  effect  IP  the  main  ?  loatead  of  colmipg* 
it  3ee0)ed  as  if  calculated  to  provoke  aod 
inflame  the  people.  It  provided,  that  if 
aevea  householders  should  caU  a  toeeting 
hy  notice^  and  inadverteutly  let  it  appear 
that  they  called  it  for  the  purpose  ox  ef- 
fectiog  a  chapge  in  the  government,  the 
magistrates  were  not  to  prevent  such 
meeting,  they  were  to  suffer  the  people  to 
come  together,  and  then,  afler  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  the  justice  of  peacet  who 
beforehand  had  seen  that  it  was  an  illegal 
ipeeting,  was  to  disperse  the  assembly,  and 
that  with  the  terrible  power  of  inmcting 
death,  if  the  dissolution  did  not  take  place 
ilistantaneogsly.  The  second  provision 
enacted,  that  any  one  magistrate  should 
at^ndt  and  as  soon  as  he  hpard  any  thing 
Ukelv  to  excite  hatred  or  discontent  to- 
wards his  inaiestys  government  (a  learned 
sergeant  bad  said,  as  spon  as  he  believed 
there  was  an  intention  of  that  nature),  he 
mi^bt  proceed  to  take  into  custody  the 
individual  that  attracted  his  notice;  and  if 
that  person,  perhaps  some  inflamed  and 
mi^ided  individual,  made  any  resistance; 
and  if  the  people  did  not  instantaneously 
disperse,  tbev  were  to  incur  the  fearful 
penalty  of  death.  Now  this,  he  main- 
tained, was  a  deliberate  cruelty,  to  permit 
a  meeting  of  this  nature,  and  afler  the 
parties  were  heated  past  the  power  of 
reflection,  to  consign  to  the  punisJiment 
inflicted  on  the  most  grievous  and  delibe- 
rate offences,  individuals  who  were  per-' 
haps  called  together  and  met  in  the  vain 
but  anxious  hope  of  procuring  by  a  peti- 
tion immediate  relief  from  parliament  for 
all  their  distresses;  little  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  parliament  would  on  that  subject  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  noble  lord 
bad  said  that  this  bill  contained  no  more 
than  what  was  the  law  already — that  a 
justice  of  peace,  if  he  heard  any  thinff 
seditious  uttered,  might  take  the  party  on 
fending  into  custody.  If  that  was  the  law 
he  could  only  say,  that  a  similar  bill  passed 
when  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
who  ever  sat  in  that  House  were  present, 
(Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  the 
present  lord  chancellor,  the  late  Irish  lord 
chancellor,  the  master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
other  individuals  of  the  highest  eminence), 
mi  so  exten^ve  was  the  innovation  then 
deenied«  that  it  called  forth  the  most  an- 
xious discussions  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  that  had 
ever  passed  through  the  House ;  and  was 
▼erjr  m  from  b«ing  regarded  with  tbo  aptf 
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thy  which  seemed  to  attend  it  at  present. 
The  bill  itself  was  most  curiously  tramed : 
there  was  one  clause  which  pointed  out 
what  the  duty  of  magistrates  snould  be  oo 
these  occasions,  and  never  had  tliere  ap- 
peared such  a  master-piece  of  legislation : 
**  Every  justice  of  peace  is  hereby  autho« 
rized  to  do  all  that  whicli  he  is  authorized 
to  do,"  fill  that  which  by  law  he  wu 
otherwise  enabled  to  do ;  so  that  the  un« 
fortunate  magistrate  who  looked  to  this  act 
for  his  instructions,  would  find  them  rather 
indefinite  — • "  that  he  had  power  to  do 
what  he  had  power  to  do.''  It  might 
be  said,  that  a  former  act  contained 
the  S£|me  words :  but  if  mischief  ensued 
from  this  want  of  precision,  it  could  be  no 
justification  that  the  same  expression  ex- 
isted in  an  act  passed  twenty-one  ^ears 
ago.  But  it  was  because  this  act  pomted 
out  too  clearly  what  magistrates  were  en- 
couraged to  do,  that  he  must  altogether  re- 
fuse it  his  support ;  for  although  persona 
assembled  together  above  the  number  of 
twelve  had  been  under  former  acts  liable 
to  severe  punishment  if  tbey  failed  to  dis^^ 
perse  on  a  momentary  summon::,  yet  he 
could  not  esteem  that  any  foundation  on 
which  the  present  measure  could  rest  with 
propriety.  It  had  been  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  this  act  was  copied  from 
the  riot  act,  and  the  riot  act  hud  been 
held  up  BB  an  established  and  constitutional 
law.  It  was  possible  that  act  might  have 
produced  good  effects,  though  this  was  ex^ 
ceedingly  doubtful ;  but  the  present  act  did 
not  in  any  way  proceed  on  the  riot  act,  for 
that  was  directed  against  those  who  bad 
been  already  criminal— who,  after  an  ac^ 
tual  breach  of  the  peace,  were  still  riot- 
ously assembled.  Thai  was  an  offence  for 
which  thev  might  have  been  legally  in- 
dicted before  the  act  passed.  He  desired 
not  to  be  understood  as  making  an  attack 
on  the  riot  act.  The  solicitor-general  had 
stated,  that  that  act  had  been  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  inasmucli  as  no  person 
had  ever  been  executed  under  it.  In- 
deed, it  might  be  considered  to  have  had 
excellent  effects,  if  it  had  ever  prevented 
riots ;  but  since  that  act,  and  as  if  in  defi- 
ance of  it,  we  had  seen  the  most  dangerous 
riots  that  ever  had  existed  since  the  time  of 
Charles  1st,  and  in  which  the  act  had  been 
altogether  inefficient.  In  the  year  1780, 
the  riot  act  was  not  even  read  —  not  from 
any  apathy  on  the  \\aji  of  the  magistrates, 
but  because  the  riots  were  so  formidable 
that  ithad  been  vain  to  attempt  the  reading, 
and  even  the  terror  of  the  act  was  absolutely 
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null.  Indeed,  tct  the  most  pttt,  p^ple 
never  knew  whether  the  act  wns  read  or 
not,  the  reader  heing  inaudible  in  the  ta- 
mtdt,  whenever  the  reading  was  rendered 
necessarj;  so  that  any  established  signal 
which  could  speak  to  the  eyes  would  to  m 
all  cases  more  effectual.  Again,  the  riots 
at  Birmingham,  in  1793,  lasted  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  in  defiance  of  the  riot  act, 
and  with  unrestrained  control.  The  rea* 
son,  therefore,  given  by  the  solickor-ge- 
Deral,  to  show  that  the  act  had  been  use- 
fuf|  namely,  that  no  person  had  been  exe- 
cuted under  it,  was  altogether  fallacious : 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  meant 
to  infer  from  thence,  that  the  act  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  or  dispersing  meet- 
ings in  time,  and  to  obviate  the  occurence 
of  violence  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  punishment,  which  had  notoriously  not 
been  the  case.  But,  at  all  events,  that 
act  was  no  authority  for  inflicting  so  severe 
and  cruel  a  punishment  on  parties  engaged 
In  popular  assemblies  as  was  now  proposed. 
Besides,  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  riot 
act  were  worse  than  nugatory ;  for  we  knew 
that  unless  juries  were  constituted  very 
differently  from  what  they  were  at  present 
and  ferocious  prosecutors  arose  such  as 
never  had  existed.the  punishments  menaced 
would  never  be  carried  into  execution. 
As  far  as  the  Spenceans  were  concerned, 
the  bill  was  all  in  vain.  The  poorer  or- 
ders of  the  people  had,  if  possible,  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  security  and  ine- 
quality of  property.  However  they  might 
partially  and  for  a  time,  be  blinded  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  incontrovertible  troth, 
by  ignorant  and  presumptuous  enthusiasts, 
the  certainty  of  it  must,  in  the  long  run, 
be  brought  home  to  their  conviction.  But 
they  could  only  be  taught  this  by  reason  • 
and  the  more  extensively  they  came  to  be 
educated,  the  more  they  would  gain  a 
chance  of  weighing  the  productions  of  en- 
lightened men  against  the  unmeaning  non- 
aense  with  which  it  was  sometimes  attempt- 
ed to  mislead  their  understanding :  but  if 
they  did  not  arrive  at  the  perception  of 
this  great  truth  by  reason,  they  could  be 
no  more  taught  it  by  force  than  a  fortified 
town  could  be  taken  by  syllogisms.  He 
would  say  with  the  noblelord  whose  ances- 
tors had  acquired  immortal  glory  by  the 
exertions  and  fortitude  they  had  displaced 
in  defending  the  constitution  of  thecountry 
that  we  had  parted  with  enough  of  our  li- 
berties already;  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  those  liberties  were  more  valu- 
able or  more  neoessary.    After  the  lives 


we  liad  spent,  the  treasure  we  had  ex- 
hausted, and  the  protracted  suflbrings  we 
had  endaredy«-~afterwe  had  attained  all  the 
objects  for  which  it  now  appeared  this 
glorroiis  war  had  been  commenced,  we 
had  relinquished  personal  secttrity,  in  giv- 
ing op  otir  Habeas  Corpus  ffct,  and  boast^ 
ed  trial  by  jury— we  found  onr  manufac- 
turers starving,  and  our  revenue  unequal 
to  our  expenditure— -we  had  forfeited  out- 
ancient  character  for  hospitality  in  t 
peace  alien  bill,  which  submitted  eveff 
foreigner,  who  might  visit  the  country, 
from  motives  of  traffic  or  curiosity,  to  the 
caprice  of  a  few  individuals,—* and  lastly, 
we  were  called  on  to  stop  the  meetings  of 
the  people,  and  deprive  them  even  of  the 
consolation  of  complaint. 

Mr.  Bathvrst  reminded  the  Hoase  that 
the  principles  and  designs  of  the  Spen^ 
ceims,  however  it  ihight  now  be  attempt- 
ed to  represent  them  as  too  insignificant 
to  call  forth  any  feeling  other  than  con* 
tempt,  had  appeared  of  sufficient  import- 
ance in  the  year  1801  to  demand  the  viffi- 
lant  attention  of  parliament.  These  aocle- 
ties  had  been  put  down  by  the  bills  for- 
merly brought  in,  to  check  practices  si- 
milar to  those  which  had  lately  prevailed ; 
they  had  lain  dormant  fbr  some  years, 
and  had  at  length  recently  revived,  and 
been  called  into  active  operation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  could  notbottfiink 
the  m^sures  which  had  proved  effectual 
to  repress  them  before,  ought  again 
to  be  resorted  to  now.  Those  gentlemen 
deceived  themselves  who  believed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Spenceans  to  be  wholly 
speculative.  He  was  satisfied  that  they 
entertained  the  hope  of  reducing  their  ab- 
surd theory  to  practice,  and  that  they 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  country.  They 
were  the  projectors  of  the  late  attempts 
at  insurrection,  with  which  it  was  seett 
they  bad  ventured  to  connect  the  symbols 
of  me  French  Revolution.  These  persona 
carried  their  ideas  on  the  propriety  of 
changing  the  order  of  things  further  than 
ever  nine  had  done ;  for  he  had  but  con- 
tended, that  the  people  were  entitled  to 
political  rights  which  were  withheld  from 
them ;  he  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert those  natural  rights  which  were  claim- 
ed by  the  Spenceans,  and  which  involved 
a  general  division  of  property.  The  obser- 
vations which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Norwich,  he  did  not  consider 
applicable  to  the  bill  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Hotiae.    It  was  natatvl 
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that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  wish  to 
defend  his  constituents  when  he  thought 
they  were  aspersed ;  but  that  of  which  he 
had  complained,  was  contained  in  a  re- 
port made  by  a  committee  of  the  other 
House,  for  which  the  House  of  Commons 
could  not  be  responsible.    In  that  report, 
however  Norwich  had  only  been  mention, 
ed  as  one  of  the  places  where  doctrines 
of  a  dangerous  tendency  were  professed ; 
and  the  noble  persons  who  made  that  re- 
port had  BO  qualified   what  they  had  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject, tl>^t  they  had  done  no  more  than  re- 
present certain  clubs  to  have  been  held  at 
r^orwich,  in  which  the  persons  there  as- 
sembled, while  professing  to  meet  to  dis^ 
cuss  the  expediency  of  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, in  reality  meditated  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitution.  This  was  substantially 
what  was  stated  in  the  report,  but  the 
people  of  Norwich  had  not  been  accused 
generally  of  sending  forth,  or  of  counte- 
nancing, blasphemous  or  seditious  publi- 
cations.    Such  a  charge  however  the  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  think  had  been  pre- 
ferred bv  the  secret  committee,  but,  as 
he  had  already  said,  it  was  of  associations 
hostile  to  the  existing  order  of  things  that 
they  had  spoken  in  their  report,  and  not 
of  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  indecent  pub- 
lications.   The  statement  therefore  which 
had  actually  been  made,  was  not  affected 
by  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  corres- 
pondent.    Unless  his  memory  failed  him, 
that  parody  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  which 
had  been  mentioned,  though  it  had  been 
sent  up  as  having  been  circulated  about 
Norwich,  was  not  said  to  have  been  traced 
to  the  societies  of  which  he  had  had  oc- 
casion to  speak.     He  was  confident  that 
what  had  appeared  in  the  report  was  not 
at  all  founded  on  the  parody;    for  he 
firmly  believed  that  production  had  never 
been  laid  before  the  committee.    It  was 
however  well  known,  that  that  publica- 
tion had  been  circulated  with  great  indus- 
try through  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  true  ground  on  which  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  was  to  be  justiBed,  he 
took  to  be  this,  that  it  left  the  people  free 
to  express  tlieir  sentiments  on  all  public 
affairs  in  a  constitutional  way.  He  would 
put  it  to  all  who  heard  him,  if  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  there  would  be  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  people  from  express- 
ing their  opinions  in  a  regular  way  on  all 
topics  connected  with  politics,  as  freely 
as  ever?  Those  meetings  called  in  a 
cousCitutiooal  manner  by  the  proper  con- 
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stituted  authorities,  wpuld  be  wholly  un- 
touched by  this  bill.  This  could  not  be 
denied,  and  indeed  this  very  circumstance 
had  been  made  a  matter  of  charge  against 
his  noble  friend.  It  bad  been  asked,  since 
such  a  measure  was  resorted  to  at  all,  why 
were  meetings  like  those  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded,  to  be  left  untouched  ?  The 
answer  was  plain  and  obvious — because 
they  were  known  to  the  constitution.  Such 
meetings  would  be  as  free  as  ever  from 
restraint.  They  would  of  course  be  sub- 
ject to  the  interference  of  the  magistrates 
in  the  event  of  any  disturbance  taking 
place.  They  would  be  subject  to  the  riot 
act,  and  to  the  common  law  of  the  land  ; 
but  they  would  not  be  affected  by  this  bill. 
But  it  was  said,  where  was  the  necessity 
for  this  bill  ?  The  meetings  held  all  over 
the  country,  it  was  asserted,  had  not  led 
to  public  disorders.  On  this  subject  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  had  said  every  member  of  that  House 
was  as  competent  to  judge  as  the  members 
of  the  secret  committee  could  be,  since 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  at  such  meet- 
ings were  constantly  laid  before  the  pub>- 
lic  in  the  newspapers.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  might  know  enough  of  what 
was  passing  in  different  parts  to  go  into 
a  discussion  on  this  subject ;  but  nothing 
known  from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
at  public  meetings  could  make  hin 
content  to  lose  that  ground  while  arguing 
on  this  measure,  on  which  he  thought 
those  who  defended  it  had  a  right  to  stand, 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy. 
The  reports  which  had  been  unaniniou^Iy 
made  to  the  two  Houses  he  could  confi- 
dently assert  (and  in  this  he  was  borne 
out  by  the  description  given  by  a  noble 
lord  of  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  coun-. 
try  from  which  he  came)  had  understat- 
ed rather  than  over  stated  the  dangers 
which  menaced  the  nation.  This  had  beea 
admitted  by  one  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
and  had  been  further  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  another  hon.  gentleman,  who 
had  but  just  arrived  from  the  country,, 
where  he  resided. 

With  re<;pect  to  what  had  been  said  of 
its  having  been  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  adopt  precautionary  measures 
which  might  have  prevented  the  disturb- 
ances which  followed  the  public  meetings 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  he 
had  to  reply,  that  those  who  contended 
ministers,  with  the  intelligence  they  had 
received,  ought  to  have  interfered  sooner,^ 
assumed  them  to  have  possessed  that  ia« 
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fiNrmfttioo  before  Ihe  trials  of  tlie  rioters 
took  p]ace»  which  io  truth  they  did  not 
obtain  till  after  they  were  over.  Because 
Id  the  reports  the  subject  hiid  been  his* 
torically  arranged  with  the  dates  at  which 
the  several  occurrences  had  taken  place ; 
it  bad  been  supposed  that  at  those  dates 
goveronaent  was  apprized  of  what  was 
passing*  It  had  therefore  been  said,  '*If 
each  and  such  things  were  known  in  Octo- 
ber or  Noyerober  why  were  not  measures 
taken  to  guard  against  conseaoences.  like 
those  which  had  ensued''  **0h, '  it  was  said, 
''|>ossessed  of  such  information^  why,  if 
parliament  was  not  sitting  at  the  time, 
why  did  you  not  immediately  advise  the 
Pnnce  Regent  to  call  them  together,  why 
did  you  put  off  the  meeting  of  parliament 
till  after  Christmas?^  This  was  very  easily 
aaid;  but  what  was  thus  recommended, 
could  not  so  easily  have  been  done.  That 
intelligence  which  they  were  blamed  for 
not  having  communicated  to  parliament 
before  Christmas,  they  themselves  had  not 
received  till  the  month  of  January  was  far 
advanced.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
for  them  to  have  called  parliament  toge- 
ther to  take  this  subject  into  their  consi- 
deration sooner  than  they  had  done.  It 
was  known,  indeed,  that  there  had  been  a 
riot,  but  the  combinations  which  existed 
throughout  the  country  had  not  then  been 
discovered,  nor  had  the  connexion  be- 
tbeseand  the  Spa-fields  meetings  been  ascer- 
tained.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  with 
respect  to  what  had  occurred  in  Scotland. 
Nothing  had  ap|>eared  of  an  alarmingly 
seditious  nature,  in  the  periods  which  had 
been  referred  to ;  much  less  had  that  dan- 

Serous  oath  transpired  which  liad  been  pro« 
uced  to  the  committee.  It  was  true  some 
disturbances  had  broken  out  in  Brecknock- 
shire iind  other  places,  but  these  were 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
want  of  employment,  and  by  the  general 
pressure  of  the  times.  Their  true  charac- 
ter was  not  known  till  a  much  later  date, 
when  they  were  discovered  to  wear  a  very 
different  complexion  from  that  which  they 
had  at  first  assumed.  It  was  then  that  the 
Spencean  partition  of  property ;  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  national  debt;  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  public  funds  were  dis- 
coverea  to  be  the  changes  which  the  con- 

3>irators  really  contemplated,  and  which 
ley  afterwards  attempted  to  carry  into 
execution  by  calling  meetings  to  consider 
pf  a  parliamentary  reform,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  those  who  attended  them,  to  turn 
io  other  objects,  and  become  the  instru- 
'  (VOL.  XXXV.) 


ments  of  their  treasonable  designs.  The 
failure  of  the  attempt,  did  not  prove  that 
sCich  practices  ougnt  not  to  be  guarded 
against  by  additional  measures  of  precaui* 
tion. 

Those  gentlemen  opposite  who  gave  tho 
committee  credit  for  understating  the  dan« 
ger  of  the  case,  rather  than  overstating  it^ 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  even  in  that  re* 
port  it  was  stated  that  the  feilure  of  the 
plot  had  not  caused  the  conspirators  to 
abandon  their  designs.  On  positive  evi« 
dence  they  had  advanced  this  assertion^ 
and  they  nad  declared  their  belief  that 
the  same  parties  were  ready  to  at&mpt 
the  same  thing  aeaia.  Why,  he  would  aslc, 
should  those  who  viewed  what  had  al* 
ready  taken  place  with  horror,  wish  that 
the  country  should  run  the  risk  of  tho 
next  effort  at  insurrection  being  more  suc« 
cesful  than  the  last  i  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite,  did  not  think  we  were 
m  that  state  of  perfect  safety ,  that  no  risk 
would  be  run  if  parliament  were  not  to  in« 
terfere  on  the  present  occasion.  He  did 
not  think  that  any  persons  ought  to  be  al« 
lowed  to  call  public  meetings  when  they 
pleased,  on  any  subject  connected  with 
politics,  and  whenever  they  thought  pro* 
per  to  assemble  a  multitude.  He  (sir  S* 
llomilly)  objected  to  these  things;  he 
thought  the  intervention  of  parliament  ne« 
cessary  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  pre* 
sent  bill,  he  contended,  was  not  called  for 
by  the  occasion.  He  (Mr.  Bathurst)  did 
not  suppose  there  was  any  danger  of  the 
government  being  overturned  in  a  single 
night,  but  as  danger  was  admitted  to 
exist,  and  as  the  extent  of  it  could  not  be 

f precisely  defined,  be  thought  the  hon.  and 
earned  gentleman,  when  he  objected  to 
this  measure,  was  bound  to  show  some 
mode  short  of  that  which  was  now  pro« 
posed,  by  which  the  evil  could  be  met, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  severity 
complained  of  in  the  present  bill.  Whenaa 
orator  addressed  the  mob  from  the  hustings 
or  other  place  from  which  those  who  took 
the  lead  in  these  popular  meetings  usually 
spoke ;  when  such  a  person  should  excite 
the  multitude  to  acts  of  outrage  and  plun-^ 
der,  he  wished  to  know  ivhat  but  a  la«r 
like  that  now  in  contemplation,  could  efiec* 
tually  check  the  evi]»  and  with  whom  but 
the  magistracy  of  the  country  could,  a  dis* 
cretionary  power  to  disperse  such  an  as- 
sembly be  safely  entrusted? 

As  to  the  character  of  the  individuals 
who  took  the  lead  on  such  occasions,  he 
had  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  what  they 
(4B) 
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were  in  themselves,  bat  what  they  be- 
came in  haranguing  these  tumultuary 
meetings,  that  made  the  proTisions,  coa- 
taioed  m  the  present  bill,  necessary  to  put 
them  down.  There  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  importance  which  belonged 
to  one  of  these  men,  when  alone,  and  that 
whfcli  was  attached  to  him  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand persons,  whom  his  voice  mitfht,  in  a 
moment,  excite  to  riot  and  plunder ;  and 
taieans  must  be  taken  to  enforce  the  law  in 
one  case,  which  were  not  called  for  in  the 
other.  Prevention  was  better  than  cure, 
and  it  was  therefore  obviously  the  best  po- 
licy to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  public 
beace  by  strong  prohibitory  penalties. — 
ror  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
these  societies,  it  was  to  be  remembered, 
that  it  had  been  stated,  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  that  designing  men,  pro- 
fessing but  to  wish  for  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  distrexs,  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people,  in  furtherance  of  their  ulti- 
mate object,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
a  revolution.  This  they  were  justifiied  in 
assuming,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to 
fetand  by  the  report  of  the  committee.  No 
answer  was  given  to  such  a  statement  by 
the  assertion  that  many  persons  had  in- 
iiocently  attended  these  meetings.  The 
tepOrt  owned  that  this  was  the  met ;  but 
it  added,  that  it  but  too  often  happened, 
theminds  of  these  persons  were  perverted 
by  others,  and  they  were  induced  to  be- 
come the  instruments  of  >he  disaffected. 

It  was  said,  that  the  report  cast  an  un- 
founded imputation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
people  generally,  and  that  those  that 
sought  a  constitutional  reform,  were  con* 
founded  with  those  who  wished  for  a  revo- 
lution. Tlie  report,  however,  while  it 
called  for  a  measure  like  that  now  before 
the  House,  had  described  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people  to  be  sound,  though  it 
had  to  lament,  that  many  had  been  se- 
duced to  lend  themselves  to  favour  the 
▼lews  of  designing  men.  Out  of  doors  it 
was  generally  felt,  that  the  course  now 
taken  by  parliament,  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people ;  and  public  confidence  had 
^vivea  since  the  Houses  had  met,  and 
adopted  those  measures  to  afford  them 
protection,  which  the  loyal  and  well-dis- 
posed had  a  right  to  expect  But  it  had 
been  said^  that  the  provisions  for  dis- 
persing rioters,  contained  b  the  bill,  were 
too  strong  fbr  the  occasion.  The  terrors 
of  this  severity,  it  was  found  by  expe- 
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rience,  had  prodoced  the  most  salotifT 
effects,  and  the  riot  act  had  had  the  merit 
of  making  it  unnecessary  to  institute  any 
prosecutions  under  it.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  argued  against  the 
riot  act  from  its  supposed  inefficiency  in 
1780.  Unfortunately,  at  that  period, 
(principally  through  the  remissness  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city),  popular  tumalts 
rose  to  a  great  height ;  the  mob  destroyed 
the  Catholic  chapels;  and  committed 
many  other  outrages,  and  it  was  fbuod 
impossible  to  read  the  riot  act ;  at  least  it 
^  must  be  felt,  when  the  whole  of  the  streeta, 
leading  irom  that  House  to  Guildhall, 
were  filled  with  people,  as  many  could  re- 
member was  the  case ;  that  to  read  the 
riot  act  at  Westminster,  unless  it  could 
be  heard  at  Guildhall,  would  be  useless* 
This,  however,  was  no  argument  against 
its  efficacy ;  and  the  principles  of  the  bill 
,  now  before  the  House,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  riot  act,  thouffh  the  circum- 
stances contemplated,  as  lively  to  call  for 
their  application,  nught  be  dinerent. 

It  haa  been  said,  Uiat  the  bill  was  un- 
necessary, as  meetings  in  fovour  of  a  par- 
liamentary reform  had  been  held  in  many 
places,  where  those  attending  them  had 
peaceably  separated ;  and  that,  in  fact,  no 
disturbances  of  any  moment  had  occurred, 
with  the  exception  of  those  connected 
with  the  proceedings  in  Spa-fields.  In 
answer  to  such  arguments,  however,  it 
might  fairly  be  asked,  how  it  had  hap- 
pened, that,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Bank  and  the  Tower  were  ex- 
pected to  be  taken,  as  the  consequence 
of  the  second  meeting  at  that  place,  which 
actually  had  led  to  an  attempt  at  insur- 
rection. How  were  these  expectations 
excited?  and  how  were  these  things  ap 
connected  with  a  parliamentary  reform, 
as  to  account  for  that  disappointment, 
which  had  been  openly  avowed  when 
news  arrived  that  the  riou  had  been  sup- 
pressed i  These  things  had  been  proved 
in  the  committee ;  and  it  had  appeared, 
that  the  meetings  which  had  previously 
taken  place,  had  been  quiet,  in  obedience 
to  directions  which  they  bad  received,  aa 
they  had  been  cautioned  to  abstain  from 
all  disorders,  and  to  rem^n  tranqufl  til! 
the  successfiil  outrages  in  Uie  metropolia 
should  give  the  signal  for  them  to  march 
to  London.  This  waa  the  plan,  part  of 
which  it  bad  been  attempted  to  carry  into 
execution.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
ouin  had  ridicided  one  clause  of  the  biD, 
aa  he  contended  it  went  ^*  to  impower  the 
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B9tgifU«tet  lo  do,  what  they  were  kn- 
powered  to  do.**  The  clauie  alluded  to» 
was  intended  to  enable  magiitrates  to  at* 
lend  public  meetmga  in  their  vicinity* 
though  they  might  not  be  within  their  or- 
dinary jurisdiction,  and  to  authorize  them 
to  act  there»  as  they  were  authorized  to 
act  in  their  own  district.  Thb  enactment 
was  analogous  to  one,  impowering  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  one  county*  to  exer- 
cise the  same  functions  m  another.  To 
•nable  them  to  act  with  effect  in  such 
ciieai  it  was  necessary  to  arm  them  with 
alnm;  powers.  But  it  was  said,  to  autho- 
rixe  tne  magistrates  to  forbid  public  meet- 
iji§s»  would  answer  every  purpose  in  view* 
at  well  as  enabling  them  to  disperse  the 
multitude  when  actually  met.  But  sup" 
poce  such  a  prohibition  should  not  be  at- 
tended to— avppose  a  body  of  the  foolish 
Spenceans  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  property  of  the  gentlemen 
near  them«-ougbt  sot  the  magistrates  to 
have  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  their 
proceedinfTS?  Ought  the  magutrate  to 
oe  placed  in  such  a  situation*  that  he  must 
be  compelled  to  suffer  seditious  harangues 
to  be  aoade  to  a  mob,  in  defiance  oi  his 
prohibition  I  Yet  this  would  be  his  situa- 
tion, unless  he  were  impowered  to  say,  in 
the  first  instance,  **  You  have  met  against 
mj  advice  and  opinion,  and  the  coose- 
ouonces  of  the  law  be  upon  vou,  if  you 
do  not  forthwith  disperse."  It  had  never 
been  intended  to  subject  literarv  bodies 
to  any  inconvenience  by  this  bill:  but  it 
was  felt,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
making  those  shades  of  distinction,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  exempted  from  its 
operation  in  the  bill  itself.  The  Royal 
Institution,  and  other  chartered  bodies, 
were  excepted;  and  the  only  inconve- 
nience which  would  attend  the  meetings 
of  any  literary  society,  would  be  this : — 
thej  would  be  obliged  to  procure  a  li- 
cence, for  which  they  must  pay  a  shilling. 
If  the  report  of  the  committee  was  be- 
lieved to  be  tnioi  the  House  would  feel 
itself  called  upon  to  adopt  the  measure 
now  before  them,  as  one  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  and  as  one  necessary  to  pre- 
vent confusion,  plunder,  and  bloodsoed. 
It  had  a  particular  object  in  view,  which 
wu  not  met  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
pension Act.  That  act  was  passed  for 
other  purposes.  The  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration, was  intended  to  guard  against 
seditious  meetings,  by  preventing  multi- 
tudes from  assembling  for  one  purpose, 
under  circumstances  that  made  it  proba^ 


Ue,  their  proceedings  were  likely  to  be 
perverted,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
accomplishment  of  another.  These  expla- 
nations would,  he  trusted,  satisfy  the 
House  of  the  propriety,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity, of  such  a  law,  and  induce  them  to 
sanction  the  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  Pomonby  said,  that  the  declaration 
of  thehon.  member  for  Glasgow,  that  the 
men  implicated  in  the  disturbances  a( 
Glasgow  were  none  of  them  above  the 
lowest  order,  gave  him  much  satisfaction^ 
as  he  had  understood  the  lord  advocate  tp 
intimate  that  persons  above  that  class  were 
concerned.  This  had  been  his  opinion 
when  in  tlie  committee,  and  he  had  been 
surprised  to  hear  it  asserted  so  often,  that 
the  committee  had  advised  the  adoption 
of  stronger  legislative  enactments  for  the 
repression  of  that  spirit  of  disaffiection.  No 
such  recommendation  had  ever  taken 
place,  but  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  that 
committee  they  had  avoided  any  such  re* 
commendation,  and  left  the  matter  open 
to  the  discretion  of  his  majesty's  executive 
government.— Enough  had  been  done  al- 
ready by  the  enactment  of  three  different 
restrictive  lavs,  one  of  which  he  could 
not  imagine  ever  to  be  justifiably  resorted 
to  except  when  the  constitution  in  all  its 
branches  was  in  the  utmost  peril.  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  he  could 
not  speak  freely ;  for  it  was  impossible, 
with  regard  to  public  justice,  to  do  so; 
but  the  fair  result  of  all  that  could  be  col- 
lected from  the  best  authorities  was,  tha^ 
many  had  unfortunately  lent  themselves  to 
the  projects  of  designing  and  disaffected 
men,  but  that  the  mass  was  not  disaftcted* 
The  moment  such  a  conspiracy  was 
known,  it  was  overthrown,  especisJly  un- 
der the  eye  of  so  vigilant  and  energetic  a 
government  as  that  of  this  country.  There 
was  neither  rank  nor  talent  to  render  it 
formidable ;  neither  influence  nor  wealdi 
to  give  it  permanency  and  ainew.  Why, 
therefore,  government  bad  proceeded  to 
suspend  so  many  parts  of  the  constitution, 
he  could  not  comprehend.— Some  parts  of 
this  measure  were, and  some  were  not  ob- 
jectionable. A  restriction  upon  audi 
meetings  was  called  for,  because,  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  petty  agiutor,  destitute 
of  influence  or  wi^ltb,  they  might  be  per- 
verted to  the  worst  purposes.  No  one 
magistrate,  however,  ahould  have  been  in« 
trusted  with  the  powers  granted  by  this 
bilL  This  had  been  the  subject  of  an 
amendment  in  the  committee,  which  be 
had  much  regretted  was  nefsthred.    Bi^ 
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that  clause  was  most  objectionable,  which 
gave  the  magistrate  the  power  of  constru- 
ing that  which  he  was  afterwards  cal- 
led officially  to  act  upon—the  clause, 
stating  that  should  a  magistrate,  attending 
tipon  the  notice,  hear  any  person  holding 
such  conversation  or  discourse  as  tended 
to  bring  the  government  of  the  country 
into  hatred  and  contempt,  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  act  as  the  statute  directed.  Now, 
it  would  not  be  very  unlikely,  that  at  a 
meeting  for  petitioning  this  House  upon  a 
reform  of  its  constitution,  a  magistrate,  not 
very  squeamish  and  friendly  to  the  existing 
administration  andstateof  things,  might,  in 
the  fair  course  of  argument,  where  the 
speaker  introduced  strong  language,  think 
tne  language  tended  to  bring  government 
into  hatred  and  contempt.— Most  of  the 
dread  felt  by  the  members  of  the  committee 
originated  in  the  circumstance  of  the  detec- 
tion of  persons  administering  secret  oaths. 
For  if  tney  had  no  improper  objects,  why 
should  they  be  concealed  ?  The  bill  as 
applying  to  this  part  of  the  report,  was 
proper  enough ;  but  it  should  have  been 
divided  into  two  bills,  as  the  subject  con- 
sisted of  two  parts.  Against  that  part  of 
the  billf  giving  to  a  single  magistrate  a 
power  unprecedented  in  our  history — to 
DC  subsequently  followed  up  by  the  hea- 
viest penalty  of  the  law,  death  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter 
bis  most  solemn  protest. 
^  Mr.  Serjeant  Best  considered  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  competent  and  justifiable. 
The  objection  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  confide  such  ample  powers  in  one  ma- 
gistrate, was  obviated  by  the  necessity  of 
the  times  and  the  case,  in  the  first  place ; 
and  next,  by  the  consideration  that  such  ex- 
tended powers  were  granted  but  for  a  very 
limited  time.  In  many  districts  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
enforce  those  provisions,  were  it  requisite 
to  call  in  more  than  one  magistrate  for 
that  purpose.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt 
that,  according  to  the  law  as  it  stood,  a 
magistrate  might  apprehend  any  person 
makine  use  of  seditious  expressions;  but 
according  to  the  present  law  he  had  not 
a  right  to  go  to  any  particular  place  where 
lie  miffht  suspect  seditious  expressions 
vere  lixely  to  be  used.  But  by  the  bill 
DOW  under  discussion,  the  magistrate  was 
fexpressly  authorised  to  go  to  all  meetings 
— -tie  had  a  right  to  be  present,  which  he 
liad  not  before,  in  order  that  be  might  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
teiidency  vf  the  proceedings  carrying  on. 
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Mr.  Calcrq/i  thoughtit  not  too  much  t6 
ask,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  England, 
the  same  security  in  the  exercise  of  their 
highest  constitutional  right,  that  belonged 
to  the  humblest  pauper  in  the  land.  No 
one  magistrate  could  send  a  mberable 
pauper  from  one  parish  to  another,  or  H* 
cense  an  ale-house ;  it  required  the  con- 
currence of  two  magistrates  for  these  pur- 
poses ;  and  certainly  if  they  were  to  clog 
public  meetings  with  the  attendance  of 
magistrates,  they  ought  at  least  to  take  as 
strong  precautions  against  an  abuse  of 
power,  as  had  been  tdcen  in  the  cases  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  He  objected  to  the 
whole  of  the  bill  as  it  at  pre8ent8tood,with 
the  exception  of  those  parts  of  it  which  re- 
lated to  the  taking  of  secret  oaths,  to  per* 
sons  calling  large  meetings  of  the  people 
together  without  notice,  and  to  adjourned 
meetings.  He  said  boldly  and  broadljf 
that  no  case  was  made  out  for  abridging 
the  liberties  of  his  fellow-subjects,  in  the 
manner  proposed  to  be  done  by  this  bill. 
The  people  had  borne  with  exemplary  pa« 
tience  the  severest  and  most  agonising 
distress.  At  the  numerous  meetings,  large 
beyond  example,  which  had  been  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  where  was  any 
thing  like  riotous  conduct  manifissted  ?  It 
was  too  much  to  assume  in  the  face  of 
this  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct,  that 
the  people  ought  to  meet  no  more,  except 
under  severe  restrictions^-that  a  power 
ought  to  be  given  to  one  magistrate  to  dis- 
perse any  meeting,  and  to  apprehend  whom 
ne  thought  proper.  Surely  it  was  not 
asking  too  much,  if  they  were  to  delegate 
such  a  power,  that  it  should  at  least  be  de- 
legated  to  two  magistrates  instead  of  one. 
Allowing,  with  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  that  malignant  spirits 
hati  been  at  work  in  the  country,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  still  no  riots  had 
taken  place  anv  where  but  in  the  metro- 
polis. And,  aner  all,  in  what  did  that  riot 
consist  i  In  the  plunder  of  two  shops,  and 
the  summoning  of  the  Tower  by  one  man. 
The  Tower  a&ir  was  denied  by  the  lord 
mayor,  who  was  no  incompetent  judge  of 
what  psssed  on  that  day.  If  even  one  man 
did  summon  the  Tower  to  surrender,  could 
it  be  seriously  made  the  foundation  of  a 
suspension  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and 
the  enactment  of  gagging  bills  ?  His  ma- 
jesty's government  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  make  such  a  ridiculous  proceeding  the 
ground  work  of  new  legislation.— He 
owned  that  be  was  not  much  afraid  of  any 
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proposal  forcontinuinglhesemeasuresafter 
the  expiration  of  their  prescribed  exist- 
ence. Ministers  would  never  venture  to 
propose  it.  The  history  of  the  plot  had 
spread  over  the  country,  and  appeared  to 
every  one  almost  so  perfectly  ridiculous, 
tiiat  they  never  would  dare  to  come  before 
parliament  for  a  renewal  of  the  |bills. 
An  hon.  member  had  said  he  parted  with 
a  part  of  his  liberty  for  a  time,  for  the 
saKe  of  preserving  the  whole  for  ever. 
Circumstances  might,  indeed,  call  for 
•uch  a  sacrifice,  but  at  present  a  case  had 
not  been  made  out  sufficient  to  induce  him 
to  lay  such  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  as  those  in  this  bill.  It  was 
deserving  of  remark,  that  though  much 
was  said  of  the  disaffection  existing  in  the 
country,  tliose  members  who  came  from 
the  places  which  were  reported  to  be  the 
theatre  of  it,  from  Leicestershire,  Derby- 
shire, Nottingham  and  Lancashire,  always 
acquitted  their  own  neighbourhood  of  be- 
ing in  a  disturbed  state.  Although  he  did 
not  object  to  some  partt  of  the  Inll,  as  it 
was  undivided,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  voting  against  the  whole. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  could  not  allow  the 
bill  to  pass  without  protesting  against  it, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  Si  this  empire. 
He  had  been  long  enough  a  member  of 
that  House  to  remember  three  green  bag 
plots,  opened  with  the  same  pomp  as  that  re- 
cently exhibited,  all  of  whicn  terminated  in 
the  same  evaporation  of  smoke.  Was  the 
country  to  be  thus  trifled  with,  and  in- 
duced to  surrender  its  liberties,  for  the 
prolongation  of  that  base  system  which 
was  created  in  1792  ?  He  denied  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  nefarious  measures-^and 
the  report  on  which  they  were  founded 
was  a  libel  on  the  country ;  and  in  this 
opinion  he  was  fully  confirmed  by  what  had 
passed  during  the  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  above  all,  by  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  Several 
gentlemen  had  defended  the  parts  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belonged  from  the 
imputations  cast  on  their  public  meetings 
1>y  the  report.  Though  nis  constituents 
were  not  involved  in  the  imputation,  he 
would  yet  say,  that  in  their  recent  con- 
duct they  preserved  the  same  peaceable, 
upright,  and  righteous  conduct  that  had 
ever  distinguished  them.  If  a  conspiracy 
did  exist,  it  was  one  not  against  the  throne 
or  the- constitution,  but  against  the  trus- 
tees of  the  people,  who  nejelected  and 
abandoned theirinterests.  If  such  mea- 
sures as  the  present  were  introduced  by 
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his  best  friends,  he  would  say  to  them-* 
<•  I  love  you  in  your  private  capacity^ 
but  I  abhor  you  in  your  public  one.'* 

Mr.  Canning  rose  and  said : 

Although  the  clearest  exposition  of  the 
object  ana  motiyes  of  this  measure  was  af- 
forded to  the  House  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion, and  although  every  objection  that 
has. been  made  to  it,  appears  to  have  been 
refuted  in  the  course  of.  the  debate;  t 
cannot  allow  the  question  to  be  put  with* 
out  explaining  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
give  my  support  to  this  measure,  and 
without  disclamiinff  the  grounds  which,  in 
spite  of  so  many  cusclaimers,  are  still  in- 
sisted upon  by  some  gentlemen  opposite^ 
as  the  real  grounds  on  which  the  measure 
is  proposed.— I  do  not  vote  in  favour  of 
this  bill  because  it  permanently  abridgea 
or  restrains  that  right  of  petition  upon 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  ffentleman 
(sir  S.  Romillj^  has  pronotmced  so  warm 
and  so  labourea  a  panegyric :  on  the  con^ 
trary,  I  give  it  my  coralal  concurrency 
because  it  afibrds  the  most  important  pro* 
tection  to  tliat  right;  rendering  it  more 
effectual  for  its  legitimate  purposes,  by 
preserving  it  from  abuse  uad  pollution.  1 
hold  as  high  as  that  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman the  sacred  right  of  petition ;  and  if 
I  consent  to  any  regulation  of  it,  it  is  be* 
cause  I  feel  that  some  temporary  reeula* 
tion  is  necessary  to  fence  round  this  mva^ 
luable  right  of  the  people,  and  to  secure 
to  them  its  future,  full,  and  lasting  enjoy* 
ment.  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
is  not  now  to  learn  that,  as  by  some  mys- 
terious operation  of  Proyidence,  evil  often 
produces  good ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  out 
of  the  greatest  good,  when  perverted  and 
abused,  arises,  not  unirequently,  the  most 
fearful  and  permanent  evil. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  re- 
minded us  of  the  public  meetings  which 
took  place  last  year,  and  which  prevailed ' 
against  the  supposed  pre-existing  disposi- 
tion of  this  House  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  property  tax.  In  one  view,  I 
am  much  ooliged  to  the  hon.  and  .learned 
gentleman  for  this  recollection.  The  cf- 
fect  of  the  petitions  upon  that  occasion 
may,  indeed,  fairly  be  adduced  as  a  just 
and  pregnant  instance  of  the  influence  of 
the  people  on  the  deliberations  of  this 
House ;— of  the  sympathy  and  common 
interest  existing  between  the  great  body 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives.—- 
That  influence,  I  have  no  doubt,  re- 
mains as  powerful|  and  that  community 
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•f  interati  h  ai  tlronglj  and  as  deeply 
felt  at  the  present  moment,  as  it  was  last 
year.  But  how  does  this  example  tpply 
to  f^e  measure  now  under  consideration  r 
Let  thehoA.  and  learned  gentleman,  or 
any  man»  show  me  if  he  can,  the  provision 
in  this  act  which  throws  an  impeoiment  in 
die  way  of  the  exercise  of  such  legitimate 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  people* 
8udi  provision  does  not  exist  Pass  this 
biU>  and  let  another  subject  arise  on  which 
the  country  could  properly  desire  to  ex- 
pteiB  its  sentiments,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  people  have  not  lost  one  particle 
of  that  influence ;  nor  has  the  constitu- 
tional mode  of  exerting  it  been  in  the 
slishtest  degree  infringed. 

It  is  ind^d  possible  to  fimcy  instances 
of  abuse,  as  has  been  ingeniously  donct  by 
an  hod.  gentleman  (Mr.  Calcrafl)  over 
the  way ;  but  these  instances  are  the 
creatures  of  imagination,  not  of  proba- 
bility. Is  it  to  be  believed  that  any  nia- 
giatrate,  with  the  eyes  of  all  his  neigh- 
ours  fixed  upon  his  actions,  and  in  the 
fiioe  of  the  wnole  country,  watched  by 
the  most  jealous  observers,  and  liable  to 
the  severest  scrutiny ; — is  it  to  be  believed 
that  any  magistrate,  so  situated,  would 
turn  the  powers  given  him  by  this  bill  to 
ao  base  and  wicked  a  purpose  as  that  of 
aerving  a  political  party  ? 

If,  Sir,  I  support  this  measure  for  the 
purpose,  not  01  abridging  the  right  of  pe- 
tition, but  of  guarding  it  from  perversion 
and  idiuae,  it  is  not  tmtt  I  apprehend  the 
danger  of  abuse  from  the  great  mass  and 
body  of  the  people.  That  the  bill  is  di- 
rected against  the  great  mass  and  body  of 
the  people,  has  been  regularly  asserted 
from  tile  oUier  side  of  the  House,  and  as 
regularly  refuted  from  this  side,  in  every 
stage  01  our  proceedings.  The  imputa- 
tion has  been  of  such  freouent  recurrence 
as  to  become  stale;  ana  the  repetition 
mig^t  well  be  spared,  until  some  novelty 
can  be  adducea  to  refresh  and  enliven  it. 
For  my  part,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as 
giving  my  consent  to  this  bill  tn  behalf  of 
the  ffreat  mass  and  body  of  the  people  of 
England; — to  interpose  a  barrier  between 
diem  and  their  deluders ;  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary fence  between  them  and  those  who 
nave  marked  them  for  their  prey,  and  by 
drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
sound  and  the  infected,  to  stop  the  rava- 
ges of  the  most  malignant  pestilence  that 
ever  threatened  to /spread  havoc  through 
the  land.  Ifthe  spreaders  of  this  infec- 
tion Imve  fiiiled  or  the  auccess  on  which 
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they  calculated,  because  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  sound  at  heart,  because,  under 
all  their  suflbrings,  they  have  shown  how 
difficult  it  is  to  stir  them  up  to  tumult  and 
disorder,  is  it  not  the  more  incumbent  on 
us  to  come  to  the  aid  of  that  sound  and 
suffering  part  of  the  community  ?— Is  it 
not  our  duty  to  guard  them,  by  protective 
laws,  against  the  designs  of  those  who,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  temporary  difficulties  and 
warm  feelings,  are  employing  every  kind  of 
artifice  and  irritation,  to  exate  them  to  riot 
and  rebellion  ^— Yes,  Sir,  I  admit  that  the 
instances  are  few  in  which  these  malignant 
spirits  have  succeeded;  but  I  am  not 
therefore  diaposed  to  allow  that  the  evil 
consequences  have  been  so  slight  as  to 
render  it  uoneoesaary  to  interpose  a  bar 
agamst  the  spreading  of  the  coatagioiu 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  laat 
has  gone  back  to  points  of  dlflference  whicl^ 
had  seemed  to  be  entirely  set  at  rest; 
and  has  once  more  called  in  question  the 
report  of  the  secret  committee*  He  ia 
for  rejecting  that  as  a  foul  libel,  which, 
on  previous  occasions,  has  been  deemed 
an  unquestionable  basis  for  our  parlia* 
mentary  proceedings.  Sir,  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  take  an  ungenerous  advan* 
tage  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  but  so  often 
as  this  discarded  topic  is  brought  forward, 
I  cannot  undertake  always  to  meet  it  with 
the  same  arffuments.  I  must  therefore 
content  myself,  on  this  twentieth  occasion, 
with  referring  the  hon*  gentleman  to  his 
own  friends  who  were  on  the  committee, 

A  noble  lord  (lord  W.  Russell)  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  have  already  dona 
enough  to  meet  the  evil  of  the  times; 
and  calls  on  government  to  pause  before 
they  ask  for  larger  confidence  or  further 
powers.  If,  Sir,  the  noble  lord  and  the 
House  had  been  led  on  from  bill  to  bill, 
from  step  to  step,  and  in  iterance  of 
what  was  to  succeed,  then  might  it  fairly 
be  objected  at  any  period,  that  now  was 
the  time  to  stop.  But  this  ia  not  the 
case.  The  House  wiU  not  &il  to  recollect 
that  all  the  four  measures  which  have 
been  under  our  consideration  were  pro* 
posed  at  once ;  and  that  in  the  explanations 
of  their  nature  and  tendency,  eadi  waa 
treated  with  its  relations  to  and  bearinga 
upon  the  others.  The  House  were  thoa 
enabled,  not  only  to  contemplate  the 
whole  at  one  view,  but  to  deliberate  oa 
the  propositions  offered  to  them  both  se- 
parately and  relatively  to  each  other«  No* 
thing  could  be  mqre  candid  and  fitir  than 
thia  proceeding. 
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In  the  mne  spirit  of  candour  I  agr^ 
with  the  right  hon*  gentleman  (Mr.  Pon- 
aonby  )i  whose  opinions  ever  have,  as  they 
deserve,  great  weight  in  the  House,  that 
die  measures  cannot  be  said  to  come 
from  the  direct  authority  of  the  com* 
nittee.  The  committee,  undoubtecUy,  left 
to  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Crown 
to  propose  sudi  measures  in  consequence 
of  the  report  as  they,  on  their  responsi- 
bility, should  deem  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country.  But  thus  much  the 
committee  as  imdoubtedly  did.^^t  dis- 
tinctly affirmed  that  the  existing  laws  are 
insufficient.  So  far  its  authonty  went, 
and  what  followed  i  Two  out  of  the  four 
bills  proposed,  have  received  the  general 
concurrence  c^  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
has  been  carried  by  a  laree  majority. 
Here,  however,  the  noble  lord  is  disposed 
to  stop;  contending  that,  having  parted 
with  so  much  liberty,  he  cannot  ^rd  to 
give  up  any  more.  To  this  the  reply  of 
8ie  hen.  member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.Tin* 
lay)  appears  to  me  most  satisfactory :  <<  I 
part  with  a  portion  of  my  liberty  for  a 
time,  that  I  may  secure  it  all  for  ever,** 

The  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
feem  afraid  that  Uiey  are  giving  too  great 
powers  to  ministers ;  and  Aey  are  willing 
to  impute  to  us  an  anxious  desire  to  take 
upon  ourselves  this  new  burthen  of  re- 
sponsibility. Good  God !  Is  it  possible 
for  a  moment  to  imagine  (1  have  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  asked  this  question^but  I 
must  reneat  it,  in  answer  to  Uie  repetition 
of  the  charge)  that  we  ask  these  powers 
.as  a  boon  r  Would  any  man  covet  such 
an  arduous  task  that  coidd,  consistently 
with  his  duty,  avoid  it  ?  It  is  an  over- 
whelming, though  necessity  duty,  that 
we  take  upon  ourselves.  When  the  ex- 
ecutive power  reouires  to  have  its  arm 
thus  strengthenea,  God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  with  die  view  to  a  wanton  ex- 
ercise of  that  strength!  God  forbid  that 
thdr  call  should  be  answered  on  any  other 
sround  than^e  conviction  that  extraor- 
dinary mischieft  can  only  be  subdued  by 
extraordinary  means ! 

It  is  true  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
b  suspended.  The  treasons  now  at  work, 
but  hitherto  not  easily  to  be  laid  hold  of, 
may— and  I  doubt  not  will— be  abashed 
by  dread  of  the  power  which  that  suspen- 
sion ffives.  But  we  are  now  deaKog  widi 
the  abnse  of  public  meetings.  The  pre- 
P^nt  bin  is  wanted  to  prevent  the  dissemi- 
aatioa  of  sedition  with  impunity.    Who 


besides  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  spoke  last  but  one,  has  -denied 
the  existence  of  abuses  in  public  meetings? 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (sir  S. 
Romilly),  and  the  right  hon.  ffentleman 
(Mr.Ponsonby),  have  fairly  and  candidly 
admitted  that  tney  required  restraint  What- 
ever odium  therefore  is  to  be  thrown  upon 
those  who  cbntend  that  the  abuses  ofpub- 
lic  meetings  loudly  call  for  regulation,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  in  that  odUtm  ar9 
included  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemani 
and  his  right  hon.  friend.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  would  have  applied  pre* 
cisely  the  remedies  now  [voposed ;  but  in 
sentiment  they  avow  their  eitire  con- 
currence with  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
have  even  stated  this  their  conviction 
more  strongly  than  any  gentleman  who 
usually  votes  with  government.  Tlie  rest 
is  matter  of  detail,  comparatively  of  little 
importance.  WiUi  only  three  or  fonr  ex* 
ceptions  therefore  we  are  all  agreed  that 
popuhu:  assemblies  require  additional  con- 
trol ;  and  I  trust  it  will  so  forth  to  the 
world  that  this  conviction  has  been  avowed 
and  supported  chiefly  by  those*  who,  on 
other  occasions,  are  the  open  antagonists 
of  ministers,  and  the  professed  advocates 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

And  why  is  it  that  popular  meetings 
require  extraordinary  control  at  the  pre- 
sent moment?  Because  the  great  multi- 
tude of  the  individuals  who  attend  them 
go  there  with  the  intention  to  subvert  the 
constitution  ?«— because  they  fo  vriA  a 
disposition  to  be  led  on  to  acts  of  outrage  ? 
No.  But  because,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  there  is  an  un- 
usual degree  of  inflammability  in  the  pub- 
lic mind ;— because  there  are  incendiaries 
abroad  who  would  avail  themselves  of  this 
extraordinary  inflammability  to  kindle  the 
fires  of  rebellion  in  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom.  This  is  the  true  reason  why 
restraints  oueht  to  be  put  upon  popular 
assemblies ;  wis  is  admitted  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  to  be  the  truth ;  and  so  far 
both  sides  of  the  House  travel  together 
in  harmony.  See  then  to  what  a  snuilf  point 
the  question  narrows  itself,— to  that  of  the 
particular  regulations  to  be  adopted,— 
to  the  detail  of  the  treatment  to  be  pur- 
sued in  applying  the  remedy  to  the  disease. 
It  is  true  that  great  distress  prepares  the 
minds  of  the  sulerers  for  listenlngto  every 
fantastic  and  ddusive  project.  This  state 
of  mind,  deejay  to  be  lamented  and 
deeply  to  be  commiserated,  exposes  the 
unemployed  manufacturers  and  artisans 
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to  be  misled  by  the  artifices  of  eneime6> 
who,  neither  sliarine,  nor  commiserating, 
nor  wishing  to  reueve  tlieir  distresses, 
consider  them  only  as  prepared  by  those 
distresses  to  be  the  instruments'  of  the 
most  nefarious  designs. 
'  Even  tlie  benevolent  exertions  of  the 
wealthier  orders  of  the  community,  and 
that  last  and  best  exertion  of  benevolence, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  tiie 
poorer  classes,  are  turned  by  these  cor- 
rupters into  evil.  Education  itself,  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings  in  a  state  (because 
the  safety  of  a  state  depends  upon  the 
morals  of  its  inhabitants,  and  those  morals 
upon  instruction)  has  been  thus  converted 
into  one  of  the  blackest  curses  that  could 
afflict  mankind.  What  crime  can  be  ima- 
gined of  deeper  dye  than  thus  to  cloud 
and  overcast  the  dawn  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  ?  To  what  can  such 
a  malignity  be  likened  but  to  the  stra- 
tagems of  illegitimate  and  barbarous  war- 
fare ;  where,  instead  of  employing  the  fair 
and  acknowledged  weapons  of  hostility, 
the  savage  enemy  poisons  thewelUsprings, 
—the  sources  of  health  and  life ! 

Gentlemen,  however,  who  do  not  dis- 
pute the  malignity  of  the  purpose,  differ 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  evils  produced. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Calcrafl)t  for  instance,  the  meeting  of  the 
2nd  of  December  does  not  furnish  any 
pretext  for  such  measures  as  have  been 
adopted,  and  as  are  now  under  discussion* 
That  meeting  was,  as  we  all  believe  and 
know,  called  professedly  to  discuss  griev- 
aoces,  but  was— by  others  than  those  who 
called  it — turned  to  open  insurrection  and 
rebellion.  The  hon.  gentleman  attempts 
to  ridicule  these  proceeding.  He  b  in 
truth  rather  hard  to  be  satisfied  on  the 
score  of  rebellion  i  To  him  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  Tower  was  summoned ;  it 
ought  to  have  been  taken :  the  metropolis 
should  not  have  been  m^ely  agitated,  but 
in  flames.  He  is  so  difficult  with  regard 
to  proof,  that  he  would  continue  to  doubt 
unul  all  the  mischief  was  not  only  certain 
but  irreparable.  For  my  part,  however, 
I  am  satisfied  when  I  hear  the  trumpet  of 
rebellion  sounded ;  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  wait  the  actual  onset  before 
X  put  myself  on  my  ^uard.  I  am  content 
to  take  my  precautions  when  I  see  the 
torch  of  tne  incendiary  lighted,  without 
waiting  till  the  Bank  and  the  Mansion- 
house  are  blazing  to  the  sky.  To  me  it  n>- 
? tears  advisable  to  provide  security  for  the 
iitureiafter  an  attempt  I  however  abortive^ 
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rather  than  to  speculate  in  perfect  inacti- 
vity on  the  chances  of  success  another 
time.  I  think  it  more  advisable,  I  think 
it  more  humane,  I  think  it  better  for  the 
country,  better  for  the  deluders  and 
for  the  deluded  themselves,  to  stop 
short  of  the  consummation  by  which  it 
seems  the  hon.  gentleman  can  alone 
arrive  at  conviction— the  consummation 
of  irretrievable  ruin. 

But  is  it  to  the  metropolis  alone  that  the 
mischief  is  confined  ?  Certainly  not.  If  any 
thing  in  the  report  laid  before  the  House 
is  more  distinctly  proved  than  another,  it 
is  the  connexion  and  correspon4ence  be- 
tween the  agitators  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  that  expectation  of  evil- 
which  hung  upon  the  public  mind  in  vari- 
ous districts  uistant  from  the  metropolis, 
and  from  each  other,  a  few  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  2nd  of  December ;  by 
the  anxiety  and  agitation  which  crowded 
the  high-ways  leading  from  certain  towns 
to  the  metropolis,  at  the  time  when  the 
intelligence  of  that  memorable  day  was 
expected  to  arrive.  That  there  are 
ramifications  of  conspiracy  far  and  wide, 
through  the  country,  no  one  who  has  read 
the  report  can  doubt,  unless  he  be  fenced 
and  guarded  against  the  evidence  of 
facts  by  the  most  determined  incredulity, 
and  the  most  hardened  mistrust*  But 
even  were  it  not  so,— >were  there  only  a 
single  instance  of  such  tumult  and  such 

Seril— tumult  so  disgraceful,  so  tremen- 
ous — peril  so  narrowly  escaped,-*would 
it  not  be  charity  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance and  the  diffusion  of  such  an  abuse  of 
public  meetings,  when  this  too  could  b^ 
done  without  touching  upon  the  perma- 
nent privileges  of  the  people  ?  It  is  not 
against  legitimate,  petitioning  that  we  are 
providing;  it  is  not  against  the  peaceable 
promulgation  of  opinions,  however  absurd ; 
but  we  call  on  the  country  to  array  itself 
against  that  phvsicaljbrce  by  which  these 
mischievous  delusions  are  to  be  propa- 
gated and  maintained.  Tlie  language, 
indeed,  is  the  language  of  supplication,  but 
the  attitude  is  the  attitude  of  menace ;  it 
is  Jacob's  voice,  but  Esau's  hand* 

Sir,  the  misdiief,  as  it  is  new,  so  we 
trust  it  may  not  be  lasting  i  a  temporary 
lection  may  be  met  by  temporary  mea- 
sures, and  we  therefore  propose  so  much 
of  this  bill  as  relates  to  tne  reg^ilatioa 
of  public  meetings  onhr  for  a  limited 
time.  Such  a  measure  has  no  tendency, 
to  injure  tlie  riglu  of  petitioning ;  tm# 
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right  has  before  been  8o  restrained,  and  it 
has  survived  in  unimpaired  vigour. 

In  all  free  countries  it  is  necessary  (and 
the  more  necessary  in  proportion  as  they 
are  the  more  free),  that  there  should 
exist  the  power  of  resorting  to  some 
such  measure  as  that  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  laws  similar 
to  that  now  proposed.  It  is  thus  that  in 
Rome  the  dictatorship  followed,  within 
12  years,  the  establishment  of  the  consul- 
ahip^  on  the  abolition  of  the  regal  power. 
There  must  be  in  every  State  Uie  means 
of  its  own  conservation.  It  is  in  this  sense 
only  that  my  colleagues  and  myself 
asted  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus*  It  is  in  tnis  sense  only  that  the 
House  of  Commons  granted,  or  ought  to 
mnt,  such  a  power  to  Ministers.  It  is 
in  this  view  only  that  we  recommend 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  the  pre- 
sent bill;— not  (as  I  have  so  often  said, 
but  »a  cannot  be  too  often  repeated )  for 
the  extinction  of  the  sacred  right  of  peti- 
tion, but  for  its  protection  and  preser- 
vation ;  to  preserve  it  in  its  purity, 
Its  sanctity,  and  its  force,— by  protecting 
it  from  prostitution  to  the  purposes  of 
anarchy  and  ruin. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  avail  himself  of 
the  last  opportunity  the  forms  of  the 
House  wouJd  afibrd  him  of  expressing  his 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  bill  under 
consideration ;  and  he  should  have  con- 
tented  himself  with  merely  protesting 
against  the  measure^  had  not  some  obser- 
vations which  had  fallen  from  the  last 
speaker  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  say 
a  few  words,  with  the  view  of  setting  the 
House  right  as  to  some  of  the  arguments 
used  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  sli 
who  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
with  three  exceptions,  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  some  regulations  for  public 
meeting  All,  however,  that  he  and  his 
hon«  friends  had  admitted  was,  that  the 
pro? ision  for  seven  householders  signing  a 
requisition  ibr  any  meeting  might  be  very 
properly  enacted,  in  order  to  prevent  per- 
sons not  resident  in  the  place  from  con- 
vening meetings  for  mischievous  purposes. 
Such  was  the  restriction,  if  such  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  wished  to  call  it,  to  which 
he  was  disposed  to  agree.  But,  had  that 
precautionary  measure  any  thing  in  com* 
mon  with  a  regulation  which  gave  the 
power  of  preventing  a  meeting,  to  one  ma- 
gistrate, though,  as  it  had  been  well  ob- 
served  by  his  hon.  Irieod,  the  member  for 
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Rochester,  the  authority  of  two  magis- 
trates was  necessary  even  to  pass  a  pauper«-« 
a  regulation  which  enabled  a  magistrate 
to  disperse  a  meeting  at  his  pleasure,  and 
arrest  the  persons  who  spoke  ?  An  hon. 
and  learned  friend  of  his  had,  it  was  true, 
asserted,  that  magistrates  already  possessed 
the  power  of  arresting,  given  by  this  bill ; 
but  that  assertion,  he  must  say,  was 
founded  on  a  mere  quibble.  They  cer- 
tainly possessed  no  such  power  by  law. 
He  could  understand  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  to  arrest  for  a  breach  of  the 
king's  peace ;  or  even  (though  on  that 
point  there  were  great  doubts)  for  sediti- 
ous words  tending  to  an  immediate  breach 
of  the  peace ;  but  these  were  cases  totally 
distinct  from  the  power  which  the  present 
bill,  by  impliestion,  gave  of  arresting  upon 
words  being  spoken^  tending,  in  the  ma- 
gistrate's opinion,  to  bring  the  constitution 
and  the  government  into  contempt. 

He  entertained  the  greatest  respect  for 
that  most  useful  body  of  men»  the  justices 
•of  peace;  their  services  were  of  high 
importance  to  the  coontry ;  and  we  should 
be  the  slower  to  criticise  their  conduct 
in  office,  when  we  recollected  that  those 
services  were  gratuitous.  Nevertheless, 
he  could  not,  without  the  utmost  appre- 
hension, see  them  invested  with  a  power  of 
construing  the  words  used  in  public  meet- 
ings as  might  best  suit  views  of  interest  or 
of  subserviency,  or  an  officious  zeal,  fre- 
quently most  dangerous  when  wholly  dis- 
interested^ Was  it  conceivable  that  the 
right  of  petitioning  could  remain  as  sacred 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  admitted  it 
ought  to  be  preserved,  if  any  justice  might 
interrupt  the  exercise  of  it  by  commit- 
ment, the  instant  he  thought  words  had  been 
uttered  in  the  course  of  a  diseiusion,  which 
in  his  apprehension  had  a  tendency  to 
reflect  upon  the  established  government  ? 
If  abuses  existed  in  the  constitution,  they 
could  not  be  canvassed  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  words  being  used  liable  to  such 
a  construction.  Was  it  then  meant  tliat 
no  meeting  shall  henceforth  be  holden  to 
petition  against  existing  defects  in  the 
government  I  Better  say,  at  once,  there 
shall  be  no  more  petitions  for  reform.  Nay, 
discussions  of  measures  of  malversations,  of 
acts  done  contrary  to  the  existing  consti- 
tution, might  give  rise  to  expressions  which 
an  over-zealous  magistrate  would  be  very 
likely  to  interpret  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  not  at  all  necessarv  to  suppose  cor- 
ruption or  dishonesty  m  the  justices,  in 
order  to  be  alarmed  at  }lie  powers  thus 
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I  as  great  mischief  t  and  the  right  ef  pe« 
aitiotiiog  must  henceforth  be  exercised  va» 
riously  in  each  district,  aocording  to  the 
discretion,  that  is,  the  habit  and  prln* 
eiples,  the  temper  and  caprice,  of  its  ma- 
gistrates. 

The  right  hen.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  had  said,  lliat  the  ministers  were  not 
much  pleased  at  the  saspension  of  the 
Mabeat  Corpus  $  that  they  looked  upon 
k  as  a  fbarftti,  rather  than  a  valuable  gift» 
He  would  endeavour  to  r^eve  him  from 
his  uaeastness,  and  to  show  him  that  his 
alarms^  M  to  the  useleesness  of  that  power 
were  as  groundless  as  chose  of  the  report 
aeedied  to  be«-  Ho  did  not  believe,  lor  bis 
own  part,  that  there  would  be  many  ar- 
rests, or  that  it  had  ever  been  intended  to 
arrest  many  persons;  but  in  adopting 
that  measui-e,  there  were  two  purposes  in 
view.  The  one  he  took  to  be  the  deeire 
to  increase  a  wholesome  dread,  which 
(fats  ministers  above  all  others  were  inter- 
ested in  spreading  over  the  country.  The 
bther  was,  to  divert  the  attention  of  par- 
iiameiit  and  the  country  from  the  pressure 
•f  taxation  {  to  prevent  the  present  ses- 
sion from  being  like  the  last  a  ses- 
sion of  rebuffs — a  setaion  of  defeat  to  those 
who  attempted  to  impose  taxes,  and  of 
victory  to  thoee  who  promoted  economy, 
to  silence  also  the  demand  for  parliamen- 
tary reform.  For  when  such  important 
questions  came  nightly  before  the  House, 
as  that  of  the  liib  or  death  of  the  consti- 
luiion,  or  at  least  of  its  suspended  antma- 
tton  ^fbr the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  com« 
|)area  these  measures  to  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator;)  when  questions  of  such 
fearful  magnitude  were  eonstantly  before 
ihetn,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  at* 
tend  to  subjects,  which,  lliough  of  them- 
selves important,  were  in  comparison  with 
the  former,  trifling  indeed.  One  only  of 
the  numerous  noSoes  on  the  subject  of 
reirenchifient  had,  in  fsct,  yet  been 
brought  forward.  This  should  be  some 
solace  to  the  ministers  under  the  weight 
the  uarl  lament  had  laid  upon  them— they 
mignt  well  be  comforted  under  the  severe 
affliction  with  which  parliament  had  visited 
Ihem,  of  placing  almost  absolute  power  in 
tbeir  hands.  'Die  Bank  used  to  complain 
piteouslyin  nearly  the  same  manner  of  the 
restriction  which  prevented  them  from  pay- 
tag  thdt  debts.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a 
constraint  that  brought  its  sweets  with  it-^ 
so  did  the  present  calamity  to  the  mi- 
nisCera.     It  bad  operateil  ft  dhrersion  in 
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their  fkvour,  and  given  them,  m  Utt  m 
tbeir  places  were  concerned  (whicb  they* 
set  a  due  value  upon),  a  quiet  imtetid  of  a 
stormy  sesuon. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Once  more  let 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  be  comforted  ■■ 
if  the  storm  h^  been  laid  within  doors,  It 
bad  stiH  more  eflectualiy  been  oaknei 
withouu  The  tongues  and  the  pens  of  all 
who  spoke  or  wrote  upon  publie  attun^ 
roust  reel  the  influence  of  these  measures* 
Every  one  who  rose  in  a  meeting,  or  aat 
down  at  his  desk,  to  attack  the  measotea 
of  his  nio|esty's  ministers,  now  knew  that 
he  did  so  with  a  halter  about  his  neck  mn^ 
was  aware  that  if  he  passed  a  bouodavy  «n» 
defined  in  its  extent,  a  line  invisible  to  tU 
eyes  but  those  of  the  cabinet  or  the  «t« 
torney-geoeral,  on  the  morrow  his  personal 
liberty  was  at  an  end.  Every  one,  thereftire^ 
felt  the  temptation  to  say  as  little  as  pot* 
sible,  at  least  if  his  sentiments  were  on* 
fViendly  to  the  eentiemen  opposite.  And 
thus  those  genrfemen  (and  among  the  roll 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (  Mr.  SimningV 
who^  bad  certainly  less  cause  to  dreao. 
such  attacks  than  many  of  his  colleegues) 
might  now  look  at  any  political  publioH 
tion  with  perfect  composure  of  mind.  But 
though  be  threw  out  this  reflection  to  con* 
sole  them  under  the  increased  burthen  of 
their  cares,  it  was  no  comfort  to  him  and 
to  those  who  valued  our  free  constltutioD# 
He  was  aware  that  the  powers  of  the  Mile 
were  most  likely  to  be  exereised  againal 
persons  whom  he  had  individually  IM 
little  reason  to  regard ;  men  of  (with  fl 
few  exceptions)  considerable  talenta 
certainly,  and  some  influence  with  the  peo« 
pie,  but  in  whose  opinions  he  could  not 
concur;  whose  practices  he  often  do* 
spised,  and  at  whose  hands  be  had  himarif 
received  much  injustice  and  obloquy. 
But  he  cared  not  in  whose  person  the  oon- 
stitution  was  menaced  or  violated.  Let 
it  even  be  in  the  persons  of  tlie  men  he 
most  heartily  contemned;  in  them  he 
would  defend  it  to  the  last ;  by  them  he 
wonld  stand  as  fast  as  if  the  attack  were 
levelled  at  the  same  constitution  in 
the  person  of  his  noble  friend  (lord  WH* 
liam  Russein,  by  whose  family  the  like 
struggle  bad  been  omintained  both  in  the 
past  and  present  times. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
bad  idly  resorted  to  the  Roman  history  to 
show  that  in  extraordinary  eaoergenctea  go* 
vemmenta  should  be  endued  with  extraordi* 
nary  powers  fortheirprotection.  It  needed 
not  the  eammple  or  the  dictatorship  te 
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«Mv«  Chit  ilata  naetMity  difregarded  lav. 
Kortf  ad  ajilkority  bad  been  weDCedy  would 
the  inataDce  of  a  miliiarf  coniinoiivealtb» 
ii;  m  barbarous  age,  have  been  a  very 

»%j  one.    But  be  admitted  tbe  potit4on« 
if  a  case  could  be  nade  out  of  iinaH« 
nent  danger  to  tbe  existence  of  tbe  eonati- 
ttHioDi  be  abouldy  vritb  tbe   member  for 
GUufQWf  be  wiMing  to  give  up  a  part  of 
our  bbertjf  to  aave  the  wboie.     No  roan 
would  bemind  to  deny  aoehaelC^videntaDd 
very  trite  maxims ;  but  all  depended  upon 
tbeir  applicatida  to  the   case  in  hand. 
Was  tbe  consiitotion  notr  struggling  for 
its  existenee,  in  tbe  midst  of  plots,  con-* 
apiraciesandrebellion  ?  Hus  was  tbe  whole 
questieo ;  and  it  brought  us  back  to  the 
Siocb  discussed  merits  of  tbe  select  oam- 
nittee  and  its  report.    Now  be  begged  the 
House  to  recollect  what  had  taken  plaoe 
ia^  former  cases  of  reports,  in  order  to  ob- 
fain  a  due  for  goiding  their  inquiries  as 
to  the  probability  of  the  stories  detailed  in 
ahe  present  instances.    They  would  find 
abundant  reason  for  being  eautioas  how 
tfiey  trusted  all  the  aharmhig  partieufcirs 
diaC  had  come  out  of  this  year's  green 
bag^-^It  might  be  recollected,  that  the 
report  of  1818  was  like  that  lately  teM 
bflifere  tbe  Houser^^ccupied  with  state- 
Bseotsof  oonspiracies  and  aSffiliatiens;  states 
ments,  too,  iHiich  were  founded  on  less 
questioaaMe  anthoricy.   There  weie,  how- 
ever, many  things  asserted  in  that  report 
wbidi  subsequent  information  proved  to 
have  been  erroneous;    and   on  looking 
back  to  which,  it  was  difficult  nonr  to  com- 
orahend  how  they  eouki  have  been  cre- 
dited.   It  was  Slated,  thai  in  the  exten- 
sive heaths  which  divide  Lartca^ire  and 
Yorkshire,  men  w«re  trained  to  arms  by 
lorcbi>ligbis  that  posts  were  esiablisbed  at' 
certani  distaacca,  which  kept  up  regular 
commooications  witb  each  other,  and  that 
in  tbe  night  the  evolutions  were  carried  on 
by  the  help  of  Uue  lights.     It  was  said> 
Ibat  men  bad  been  seen  exercising  in  a 
fidd.    When  m  that  part  of  the  country, 
be  beard  of  inforaiaiion  havfng  been  given 
on  tbissabject  to  a  msgiBtrate ;  aad,  from 
the  natuie  ef  if,  he  believied  it  came  from 
tbe  same  souraa  as  that  on  which  the  as- 
aertions  In  die  rapovt  were  founded.    A 
pevseo,  who  bad  bcao  ndiag  during  night, 
declared,  that  be  beard  a  sudden  clank  of 
■wlal  resembling  the  sound  made  in  draw- 
ing a  number   of  sabres;  and  that,  on 
tming  round,  be  saw  a  whole  regiment 
of  cavalry  pceforming  evolutions.     The 
nagbtsate  lo  wboas  ibis  iaformatlon  was 


communicated,  being  a  man  of  sense,  who 
was  not  easily  frighteoed  out  of  his  un- 
derstanding, it  occurred  to  him  that  if  a 
regiment  of  drMOons  bad  been  exercising  in 
the  field  where  the  informant  said  he  had  seen 
them,  they  must  have  left  behind  them  some 
traces  of  their  manmuvres.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  persons  to  inspect,  who,  to  tbeir 
surprise  (being  believers  in  the  move* 
ment)  found  that  the  grass  in  tbe  field 
was  slandiag  erect,  and  ready  to  be 
moved,  precisely  in  tbe  state  in  which  it 
had  been  seen  on  the  preceding  day. 
[A  lau^h.J  But  what  the  report  stated 
respeeimg  Mr.  Horsfaira  murder,  de- 
served the  particular  attention  of  the 
House.  *  That  murder  took  place  about 
a  month  before  the  report  appeared,  ia 
which  the  whole  population  were  charged 
aa  tainted  with  that  crime.  The  report 
states,  thst  the  population,  instead  of  bel[>- 
ing  him,  flocked  round  him,  when  he  was 
wounded,  and  insulted  him;  bal  htarm 
ing  had  the  honoar  to  be  employed  aa 
counsel  in  tbe  case,  he  oeald  assure  tbe 
House  that  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  what  the  report  contained  on  this 
subject.  If  any  one  ddubted  what  he 
stated,  he  would  refer  them  to  the  short 
hand  account  of  the  trial,  which  had  beea 
iniblisbed  under  the  aatfaority  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  government  by  tbe  solicitor  for  the 
treasury,  who  attended  at  the  trials. 
They  would  there  find,  that  instead  of 
insulting  Mr.  HorsfaU,  thepopolace^  than 
is,  two  mdividuais  who  happened  iof  pasa 
by,  rendered  him  every  service  in  their 
power.  They  assisted  in  putting  him  into 
a  cart,  convejFcd  him  to  a  public-house, 
and  seat  for  a  surgeon  to  dress  hn  wounda. 
Now,  this  was  surely  sufficient  to  warrant 
his  doubting  the  accuracy  of  reports.  He 
would  impute  no  intention  of  deceiving  to 
any  one ;  but  surely  tbe  consequence  of 
receiving  ex*parte  evideace  must  bci  to 
open  a  wide  door  to  deception.  It  created 
a  temptation,  to  busy,  meddling  persons, 
to  come  forward  with  their  tues ;  who, 
either  because  tbcnr  were  alarmed  them- 
selves, or  wished  to  alarm  others,  had 
always  some  strange  and  dreadful  story 
to  tell.  An  instance  of  this  pronensity 
to  communicate  one's  own  fears  (for  he 
must  presume  the  alarm  was  real }  had  lately 
occurred  in  the  House.  An  Hon.  and 
leamod  firiend  of  his,  not  now  in  his  {dace, 

*  For  the  Reports  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  the  year  1812  see.  Vol.  23, 
p.  p.  Ml  ami  1029^ 
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{ the  lord  advocate)  had  read  an  oath,  in  hia 
placcy  said  to  have  been  taken  in  Scotland. 
It  was  stated,  that  this  oath  had  been  kept 
out  of  the  report,  lest  the  parties  concern- 
ed should  be  put  on  their  guard  and 
escape ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  on  find- 
ing that  every  hint  the  parties  could  have 
obtained  by  the  insertion  of  the  oath 
was  conveyed  by  the  terms  of  the  report 
Itself.  The  exhibition  of  the  oath  was 
therefore  made  at  a  time  when  the  bring- 
ing of  it  forward  was  likely  to  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  decision  of  the  House.  In  the 
report  of  1812,  there  was  also  an  oath, 
which  some  one,  he  believed  the  chancellor 
of^the  exchequer,  had  read  to  the  House, 
.with  something  of  the  stage  effect  given  to 
the  Glasgow  oath ;  but  he  did  not  pro- 
pose the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Coipus, 
nor  any  such  measure  as  that  before  the 
House ;  all  that  he  proposed  was,  to  make 
tlie  taking  such  oaths  felony,  and  so  the 
law  still  remains.  It  was  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  oath  of  this  year,  at 
which  gentlemen  had  stared  wildly, 
and  cheered  loudly,  as  if  they  never  before 
liad  heard  any  thing  so  terrible,  was  con- 
uderably  less  frightful  than  the  oath  of 
1812.  To  keep  up  the  present  alarm  as 
much  as  possible,  the  agents  of  ministers 
at  Edinbursh  had  made  an  application  to 
the  court  of  session,  to  remove  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  arrested  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  This  was  done  with 
the  view  of  producing  an  impression,  as 
the  Castle  is  the  place  of  connnement  for 
traitors.  The  court,  however,  refused  to 
place  men  apprehended  for  sedition  in  that 
situation;  and  disdaining  to  make  them- 
selves parties  to  political  measures,  rejected 
the  application.  When  he  saw  all  these 
schemes  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing away  men's  reason  by  alarm,  he  could 
not  help  withholding  his  assent  to  any  mea- 
sures connected  wiUi  aa  object  so  uojusti- 
£able. 

.  The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of 
the  mischief  arising  from  public  instruc- 
tion. [Cries  of  No,  no.]  He  was  sin- 
cerely glad  he  had  misunderstood  him. 
He  should  deeply  have  regretted,  had 
such  an  opinion  gone  abroad  with  the 
sanction  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  au- 
ihority.  But  if  this  was  not  the  import  of 
^he  statement,  he  really  hardly  knew  what 
meaning  he  could  attach  to  it ;  for  he  had 
unquestionably  mentioned  the  diffusion  of 
education  as  one  cause  why  the  minds  of 
|he  people  vere  more  easily  made  the 
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prey  of  ogitators.    Now,  in  whatever  way 
this  sentirt^nt  was  wrapt  up,  he  must 
meet  it  with  a  broad  denial.    Far  from 
admitting  that    the    knowledge,  happily 
spreading  far  and  wide  among,  all  ranks, 
even    the    lowest    of    the     community, 
was  the  bane  of  public  tranquillity,   he 
viewed  it  as  the  antidote;  he  saw  in  it  the 
best  preventive  of  popular  fury,  and  the 
surest  preservative    against    the  arts  of 
designing  men.  While  even  the  mob  were 
well  informed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  vain  declaimed  upon  the  perils  of  our 
situation  from  changes  produced  by  free 
discussion.     It  was  a  favourite  common- 
place of  his,  which  he  brought  out  in  all 
varieties  of  figure.     Tother  night  it  was  a 
stone  rolling  down  hill,  and  oddly  enough 
crushing  him   who  was  pushing  it  from 
above.    To  night  it  was  a  poison,  and 
also  a  torch.     But  he  (Mr.  B.)  denied 
•that  the  maniacs  who  would  spread  such 
a  venom,  could  now  find  subjects  liable  to 
its  infection ;  and  he  was  confident  they 
who  sought  to  fling  the  torch,  would  dis- 
cover no  combustible  train  to  inflame  with 
it ;  for  the  universal  improvement  which 
had  of  late  years  been  produced  among 
the  people,  had  predisposed  them  to  quiet 
and  calmness ;  nor  could  he  in  any  other 
way  explain  the  marvellous  patience  which 
they  displayed  in  bearing  such  unparalleled 
distresses  and  burthens,  hardly  to  be  en- 
dured.   This  was  the  cause,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  of  their  extraordinary  good  con- 
duct; but  it  in  no  degree  lessened  its 
merit.     Yet,  how  did  parliament  reward 
them  ?     To  chat  House  they  looked  with 
unwearied  confidence,  unabated  by  dis« 
appoijitment,    and  uninfluenced  by  the 
hardships  they  suffered,  or  the  attempts, 
made  to  delude  them.    And  the  House, 
instead  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  their 
Bufferings,  passed  to  the  other  orders  of 
the  day  at  its  last  meeting,  and  to  night 
passed  a  bill  to  gag  them !  -^  Much  had 
been  said  of  the  former  season  of  alarm. 
He  also  appealed  confidently  to  it  for 
supports    that    crisis    offered    a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  present.    The  report  of 
1794  suted  as  toe  srounds  of  alarm,  the 
war  with  France,  then  raging  most  dis- 
astrously   for  •  our    arms  ;    the    invasion 
threatened  from  her  coasts ;  the  commu- 
nication of  the  disaffected  here  with  the 
French  government;  the  clubs  of  Paris; 
the  infectious  nature  of  the  dangerous 
principles  patronized  by  that  government ; 
and,  above  all,  the  determination  of  the 
di^coDteuted  not  to  seek  relief  1^  peli^ 
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tioning  parliament.  Not  one  of  these 
grounds  of  alarm  now  exists ;  add  to  the  last 
and  principal  ground,  the  events  of  the  pre- 
sent day  afford  the  most  signal  contrast — 
the  people  never  were  so  anxious  to  petition ; 
and  the  table  of  the  House  was  never  so 
loaded  with  their  applications.  Thus  it 
seemed,  chat  when  the  people  refused  to 
petition,  their  rights  were  suspended  for 
their  disaffection,  and  now,  when  they 
looked  only  to  the  House  for  relief,  it 
passed  bills  to  stifle  their  complaints.  He 
lioped  no  harm  would  come  of  it ;  but 
he  conjured  the  House  to  stop  in  this 
course  through  which  the  ministers  were 
hurrying  it;  and  to  reflect  on  what  his 
faon.friend,  the  member  for  Rochester  ( Mr. 
Calcraft)  had  justly  termed  the  insatiable 
nature  of  power,  which  seldom  failed,  after 
it  had  gotten  as  much  as  you  would  give, 
to  use  the  force  it  had  obtained  by  fair 
means,  in  order  to  wrest  what  you  wished 
to  withhold. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  had  never  stated 
any  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  general 
dimision  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  happy  to  hear  the 
disav6wal  or  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Lord  Cochrane  adverting  to  the  impa* 
iience  expressed  by  the  House  to  come  to 
the  question,  expressed  his  regret  at  their 
haste  to  decide  on  so  important  a  subject. 
The  passing  of  this  bill  was  the  last  stab 
p;iven  to  the  constitution.  If  this  bill  passed 
mto  a  law,  it  would  erect  e^ery  magistrate 
•  in  the  country  into  a  petty  tyrant.  This 
anticipated  conduct  of  the  magistrates, 
and  tne  eruelties  that  might  result  from 
such  tyrannical  laws,  were  not  imaginary. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Glasgow, 
giving  an  account  of  two  of  the  persons 
who  were  taken  up  there  for  high  treason. 
One  of  them  was  a  student  of  divinity, 
who  had  written  him  an  account  of  his 
treatment.  This  student  of  divinity  was 
very  different  from  the  parsons  to  whose 
conduct  he  alluded  on  a  former  evening ; 
for  no  less  than  twenty  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, signed  a  declaration  expressive  of 
their  high  sense  of  his  character,  and  good 
principles.  His  name  was  M'Arthur. 
lie  stated,  that  he  was  taken  up  on  the 
SS^  of  February,  that  he  was  apprehended 
by  an  officer  upon  a  warrant  tiiat  had  not 
the  insertion  of  his  christian  name,  that  he 
was  carried  before  the  sheriff;  and  that, 
though  nothing  was  substantiated  against 
him,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  was  put 
in  a  dreary  cell,  with  a  bed  in  it  so  damp, 
Ihat  he  could  not  with  safety  sleep  in  it. 


He  was  thus  treated  at  the  very  time  that 
he  had  just  recovered  from  indisposition, 
occasioned  by  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 
The  weather  was  cold,  and  he  felt  its  se- 
verity.   He  complained  that,  from  maHce 
or  some  other  cause,  his  food  was  supplied 
very  irregularly  and  unseasonably;  that 
his  breakfast,  though  brought  early  in  the 
morning,  was  not  delivered  to  him  till  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  his 
dinner  was  supplied  in  the  same  negligent 
manner.    In  short,  he  suffered  the  utmost 
degree  of  severity,  without  any  thing  to 
justify  suspicion,  or  to  prove  guilt.    The 
other  person,whose  case  was  described,wa8 
of  the  name  o(  Weir.  He  was  put  in  a  cell 
surrounded  with  water, without  any  thingto 
rest  upon.  Nothing  was  found  against  him ; 
and  after  suffering  for  some  days,  he  was 
likewise  discharged.    Ought  not  responsi- 
bility   to    light  somewhere?     Ministers 
were  so  weak,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
throw  it  off  themselves ;  but  should  not  the 
House  take  care  that  the  aggrieved  should 
obtain  redress,  if  not  from  them,  at  least 
from  the  instruments  of  their  tyranny  I 
The  House  oueht  to  form  a  resolution 
against  the  passing  of  any  bill  to  grant  in- 
demnity to  persons  who  had  abused  their 
power,  or  to  shut  out  those  who  had  suf- 
fered from  obtaining  their  legal  remedy. 
These  tyrannical  acts  would' not  be  abro- 
gated if  they  passed.    They  would  be  like 
the  bank  restriction  act,  endless  in  their 
duration.    He  would  prefer  undisguised 
despotism  to  the  condition  of  this  country, 
deprived  of  the  bulwark*  of  its  freedom, 
and  exposed  to  the  pettv  vexations  of  ma* 
gistrates ;  and  woula  think  Algiers  a  good 
exchange  for  England. 

Mr.  Finla'y  was  glad  he  could  contra- 
dict the  information  of  the  noble  lord  ;'  or 
at  least  assure  the  House,  that  it  was  a 
gross  exaggeration.  The  person  first  al- 
luded to  had  been  well  treated;  he  had 
been  first  put  into  one  room  of  the  gaol  on 
the  debtors  side,  and  then  removed  to 
another ;  but  in  both  of  them  there  was 
good  accommodation.  He  could  appeal 
to  some  members  of  the  House  acquainted 
with  the  Glasgow  gaol,  and  one  hon. 
member  opposite  who  had  visited  it  whe- 
ther it  was  not  clean,  healthy,  and  welN 
arranged.  He  could  not  speak  to  the 
case  of  the  other  person ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced, from  the  humanity  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  his  knowledge  of  the  prison, 
that  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  was 
either  totally  unfounded,  or  grossly  exag- 
gerated. 
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Mr.&iiii^^  at  be  had  bcoD  alluded  to 
by  the  bon.  membery  waa  raady  to  baar  taa* 
timony  to  tbe  sood  atato  of  tho  gaol ;  but 
if  the  bed  \vas  damp  and  wet,  the  prisoner 
woaght  siifier  nevertheless.  The  aooount 
given  by  the  noble  lord  accorded  with  one 
that  he  ( Mr.  B. )  had  received.  The  cha- 
raoter  given  of  this  person  ought  to  have 
exempted  him  from  such  treatment,  or 
even  from  suspicion. 
The  House  divided : 

For  the  third  reading..^ .ITB 

Against  it • .•••••••••  44 

Majority —135 

List  of  the  Minority, 


Aubrey^  wc  John 
Atherfey,  Arthur 
Bai^ett,  James 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Baillie,  James  £. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  H. 
CalcoLfty  John 
Calvert,  C. 
Carter,  John 
Cochrane,  lord 
Curwen,  J.  0. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Fazakerley,  Nic. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
FitageraM,  lord  W. 
Fttzroy,  lord  John 
Folkeslone,  vise. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hornby,  £d. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  Henry 


Martin,  John 
Monck,  sir  0. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Ord,  Wm. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Peirse,H. 

Ponsonby,  rt  hon.  G. 
Prittie.  hon.  F.  A 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Rowlev,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  Wm. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Wm. 
Waldegrave,  hon.  W. 
Wilkins,  Walter 

TELLERS. 

Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Sharp,  Richard 


The  Bill  being  read  a  third  timCy 
Sir  John  Newport  opposed  a  clause 
introduced  by  the  attorney-general,  which 
enacted  that  tbeprovisionaof  the  actshoukl 
^ot  extend  to  Ireland.  Sir  John  aaid, 
that  in  Ireland  there  were  societies  called 
Orange  Societies,  which  were  in  hostility 
to  three-fourths  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  were  bound  together  by  secret 
oathSf  axul  by  oaths  of  quslified  allegiance ; 
he  therefore  wished  that  the  provisions  dt 
tbe  act  respectiaff  illegM  Socu^ties  should 
extend  to  Ireland. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  it  had  been 
already  distinctly  declared,  that  Ireland 
was  in  such  a  tranquil  state  as  not  to  re* 

r'-e  ao^  such  unusual  restraint;  and 
that  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  ex^ 
tend  to  Ireland  any  enactment  respecting 
the  safety  of  the  kina's  person.  That  as 
to  Orange  Societies,  he  very  much  regrau 
ted  their  existence^  and  felt  perauided 


that  what  spas  aaid  on  a  former  occasion  re» 
ktive  to  them,  would  pre>vent  their  iur* 
ther  extension  i  that  on  that  occaaion  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  for  parlia* 
ment  to  interfere,  and  that  doing  ao  noir 
would  provoke  resentment. 

The  questMn,  that  the  bill  should  not 
extend  to  Ireland  was  then  carried.  Sir 
M.  W.  Ridley  moved  the  following  anea^* 
moot  to  the  preamble  of  the  bitt»*^ 
<'  Whereas  assemblies  of  divers  persons  col# 
lected  for  the  purpose  of  exeroiaing  their 
undoubted  right  or  ofierinff  petitions,  com* 
plaints,  remonstrances,  dechurationsk  or 
other  addresses  to  his  royal  highness  tho 
Prince  Regent,  or  to  both  Houses,  or  to 
either  House  of  Parliament,  have  of  late 
taken  place ;  and  whereas  riots  may  heap* 
prehended  from  large  meetinga  of  persona 
suffering  under  the  pressure  of  dtstresaat 
the  present  time.*'  This  amendment  was 
negatived.— >Mr.  Ponsonby  moved,  that 
instead  of  the  words  **  one  or  more  jostloa 
or  justices,"  there  should  be  inserted  in 
the  bill  "  two  or  more  justicesw"  This 
motion  was  negatived.  He  then  moved> 
that  instead  si  the  words  *'  constitmion 
and  gavernment,"  there  should  be  inserted 
the  word  **  constitucion"  only,  omitting 
the  words  **  and  government,'  •— This  aso* 
tion  was  also  negatived.  The  bill  waa  then 
passed. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Momdayf  March  17. 
London  Petition  rxspbgti no  Lot* 
TERiBS.]  The  Sheriffs  of  London  pv^ 
sented  at  the  bar,  a  petition  from  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Alderman,  and  Commons  of  the 
City  of  London,  setting  forth,  *«  That 
die  petitioners  have,  with  great  pain,  long 
witnessed  the  ill  effects  of  lotteries,  in  do* 
stroying  industrious  habits,  in  estranging 
men  from  their  families,  and  in  corrupting 
their  morals ;  and  that,  in  these  days  it 
general  distreM,  when  the  profits  of  trade 
are  reduced  beyond  all  former  example, 
when  so  many  individuals  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  the 
poor-rates  have  augmented  to  a  degree 
almost  insupportable,  it  appears  to  tbe  pe* 
titionera  to  be  peculiarly  impolitic  to  en- 
courage gamblmg  among  the  poor;  that, 
although  the  institution  of  saving  banks 
maybe  of  considerable  benefit,  and  pro* 
miass  to  be  be  of  much  greater,  in  giving 
an  ioceative  to  honest  industry,  and  ha* 
bits  of  firugality  and  sobrietv,  the  petition* 
ers  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  oonduot 
of  his  UMgaat/a  miniaten^  who^  on  the  one 
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hand,  pACronlie  such  inttitulioiuif  tiid 
briog  io  bills  for  their  regutetion,  Mid  on 
th«  ether  coanteraet  ibeir  good  effisot  bv 
occationing  gaming  houtet  lo  be  set  up  all 
oter  the  kingdom,  and  profokfog  thepeo- 

Ele  to  a  spirit  of  gambling,  by  ef^ry  poaBi" 
le artifice;  and  that  even  legal  specula- 
tieosin  the  lotteiy  appear  to  the  peUtion- 
ersto  be  the  direct  cause  of  much  vice  and 
aiisery,  bat  that  there  is  besides  much  il- 
leMl  dealing  in  insurancfSy  which  the  pe- 
titioners are  convinced  no  laws  can  ever 
eiKirely  suppress;  and  that  the  present 
very  aevere  laws  against  such  illegal  in- 
surances are  extremely  liable  to  abase, 
and  in  Ihct,  are  notoriously  abused ;  that 
they  give  rise  to  infinite  fVaud  and  perjury, 
wsd  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  most  profligate  informers ; 
aad  preying  the  House  not  to  sanction,  by 
their  votes,  any  state  lottery  in  future,  un« 
der  aay  circumstance  whatever/' 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Ordhavci  Estimates.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  which  the  Ordnance  Estimates 
were  referred, 

Mr.  R.  Ward  said,  it  was  his  intention 
to  move  a  vote  on  account,  as  had  been 
done,  wMi  regard  to  the  army  and  navy  es» 
tiasates ;  and  that  no  farther  supply  should 
be  granted  at  present  fi>r  the  service  of  the 
onroanoe  department,  than  for  the  six 
nonths  ending  on  the  SOth  June,  1817. 
H«  trusted  that  the  accounts  wei«  not 
likely  to  give  rise  to  much  altercation :  and 
be  deenrad  it  right  to  state  to  the  House 
what  had  been  the  extent  of  the  diifeteot 
reductions  In  this  branch  of  the  public  ex* 
penditure.  The  chai^ge  fot  the  ordinary 
service  was  this  year  5S8,175/.,  which  was 
less  than  the  former  estimate  by  the  sura  of 
1S5,00(M.'  The  extraordinaries  amounted 
to  211,7841.,  leaving  a  reduction  under 
this  head  of  expense  of  104,000/.  The 
aggregate  charge  was  749,959/.  Credit 
had  been  taken  for  53,000/.,  from  the  sale 
of  horses  and  eld  stores.  Here  the  hon. 
gentleman  entered  upon  a  statement  of  the 
reductions  in  Ireland.  The  total  amount  of 
the  whole  expense  for  the  year,  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  would  be,  in  round 
numbers,  948,000/.  In  thne  of  fbll  war, 
the  nunsber  of  men  employed  was  81,600. 
In  1815,  this  number  was  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  8,800  men ;  in  1816,  to  that  of 
15,000  more ;  and  the  present  establish- 
ment consisted  only  of  9,300/.  He  should 
oontent  Idmself  at  present  with  moving, 
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«  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  246,000/.,  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  charge  of 
the  oftce  of  ordnance  for  land  service^ 
fVom  the  1st  of  January  to  the  SOth  of 
June  1817." 

Mr.  Bennet  considered,  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  postpone  the  general 
discussion  upon  this  subject  till  the  whalo 
ofthe  estimatesshouldbe  k>efore  the  House. 
He  rose  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ex^ 
pressing  the  surprise  with  which  he  hail 
read  an  advertisement  purporting  to  is* 
sue  from  the  ordnance  board,  addressed 
to  map-sellers,  and  forbidding  them  to 
make  any  use  or  publish  any  copies  of  the 
trigonometrical  surveys  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  taken  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  ordnance  board.  This  appeared  ta 
him  to  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  a  pedler* 
ing  trader,  rather  than  of  a  public  depart- 
ment. Many  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
the  original  chart,  and  by  this  prohibitkro, 
the  general  object  of  utility  would  be  de* 
feated.  It  was  not  upon  this  principle  that 
foreign  governments  acted.  In  Fnris  any 
one  might  go  to  the  map«board,  and  see 
not  only  those  which  were,  but  those 
which  were  not  published. 

Mr.  R.  Ward  said,  it  was  intended  that 
the  sal^  of  the  inaps  should  defray  their 
expense,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  the 
property  in  them  had  been  so  cardWly 
guarded.  He  was  surprised  that  the  hon. 
gentleman,  who  was  so  zealous  for  econo- 
my in  every  branch  ofthe  public  expen- 
diture, should  object  t<^a  proceeding  wnich 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  the  usual  annual  grant  m  10,000/.,  for 
carrying  on  that  undertakinff. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  was  glad,  however 
late,  to  see  ministers  taking  credit  for  eco- 
nomy ;  but  he  observed,  that  the  flrst  arti- 
cle m  these  estimates  was  the  sum  of 
43,793/.  to  the  master-general,  principal 
officers,  and  others  in  this  department. 
This  was  an  increase  to  the  heads  of  the 
department  amounting  to  10,000/.  above 
the  sum  voted  wlien  the  estimates  were 
between  three  and  four  miffions,  although 
they  were  now  less  than  one  million.  Ic 
was  to  a  reduction  of  such  salaries  that  die 
public  looked  ibr  effectual  retrenchment, 
and  not  to  savings  made  by  the  sacrifice, 
of  works  of  national  importance  and  uti- 
lity. 

Mr.  R.  Ward  sttd,  that  instead  of  the 
sum  alhided  to  by  the  hon.  baronet  being 
incurred  by  the  heads  ofthe  department, 
it  waS|  in  nnt,  the  taib  of  the  department 
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that,  had  caused  such  an  expense.  In 
consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  ex- 
tent of  the  ordnance  service,  it  bad  been 
found  impossible  to  do  without  a  very 
large  number  of  clerks  and  subordinate 
officers  at  the  Tower  and  in  Pali-mall,  and 
it  was  chiefly  to  defray  their  salaries  that 
the  sum  of  43,793/««  was  required. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  that  with  respect  to 
reductions  in  genecal,  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man referred  to  a  state  of  full  war,  the  pre- 
sent establishments  were  great ;  but  the 
House  must  now  look  to  peace  establish- 
ments. If  ministers  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  keep  up  the  ordnance,  he  must 
say,  that  their  estimates  were  extremely 
large.  He  admitted  that  very  considera- 
ble efforts  at  reduction  had  been  made,  but 
they  might  be  carried  still  farther  in  the 
army  and  ordnance.  He  should  by  no 
means  press  for  an  V  farther  reductions  in 
the  navy.  He  did  not  know,  indeed,  whe- 
ther the  navy  was  not  too  much  reduced 
already. 

Mr.  Brougham  desired  to  express  his 
approbation  of  the  great  reductions  in  the 
ordnance,  and  hoped  it  would  be  the 
model  and  scale  on  which  other  reduc- 
tions would  be  made.  Something,  he 
hoped,  would  be  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee above  stairs ;  but  he  anticipated,  with 
freat  satisfaction,  that  after  Easter  the 
louse  would  be  able  to  resume  some  of 
those  functions  which  appeared  now  to  be 
too  much  in  abeyance. 

Tlie  several  resolutions  were  then  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Butt's  Petition.]  Lord  CocA- 
rane  said,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  peti- 
tion from  Mr.  R.  G.  Butt,  stating,  that  the 
fine  of  1,000^.  which  he  had  paid  under  a 
sentence  of  the  court  of  King's-bench,  had 
not  been  applied  to  the'  use  of  govern- 
ment. He  (Lord  Cochrane),  not  being 
able  to  speak  to  this  fact  himself,  had  been 
that  day  to  the  Pipe-office,  where  he 
learned,  that  no  fine  had  been  paid  there 
by  the  regular  officer  of  the  Crown- office 
for  some  time  past.  If,  however,  the  idea 
of  its  not  having  been  properly  applied  was 
a  deluiiion  on  the  mind  of  the  petitioner, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  nut  reject  his 
petition  without  proper  inquiry,  as  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  having 
published  several  hand-bills  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  highly  necessary  that  some 
investigation  should  be  made  into  the  fact, 
in  order  that  the  public  might  know  that 
no  improper  use  had  been  made  of  the 
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money.  He  should  move  to-morrow  for 
an  account  of  all  fines  paid  under  sen- 
tences of  courts  of  law,  with  their  subte* 
quent  application. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
not  then  say  a  word  on  the  motion  which 
the  noble  lord  intended  to  make ;  but  be 
desired  to  observe,  that  the  facts  men* 
tioned  in  the  petition  had  been  before  bim, 
and  he  found,  that  the  fine  levied  under 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  KingVbench 
had  been  duly  applied.  It  was  ridiculotis 
to  suppose,  that  any  misapplication  could 
have  been  made  of  a  sum  paid  under  the 
sentence  of  one  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
justice.  No  doubt  existed  in  his  mind,- 
but  that  this  individual  laboured,  on  tbid 
as  he  did  on  other  pointSi  under  a  consi- 
derable delusion  of  mind. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  setting 
forth,  «*  That  the  petitioner  was,  on  the  21sl 
day  of  June,  1814,  under  an  alleged  con^ 
spiracv  against  the  Stock-exchange,  sen- 
tenced by  his  majesty's  court  of  King's- 
bench  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  of  1,0002.,  and  to  imprison* 
ment  for  one  year,  and  until  the  fine  should 
be  paid ;  that  the  first  part  of  the  said  8en<r 
tence  having  been  remitted  under  the  plea 
that  the  petitioner  had  prayed  to  that 
effect,  instead  of  his  having  protested 
against  the  injustice  of  the  whole,  the  pe- 
riod of  his  confinement  having  elapsed, 
and  the  fine  being  paid,  the  petitioner  begs 
leave  humbly  to  state  to  the  House  that, 
having  learnt  during  his  confinement  and 
subsequentlVf  that  misapplication  of  pub- 
lic money  had  frequently  occurred,  the 
petitioner  made  inquiry  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fine  paid  as  aforesaid,  and  he 
begs  leave  to  state  that  at  a  late  period  the 
said  sum  of  1,000/.,  had  not  been  placed 
to  the  public  account  in  the  Pipe-office, 
to  which  it  ought  to  have  been  transferred ; 
under  such  circumstances,  the  petitioner, 
conceiving  he  might  be  called  on  for  the 
repayment  of  the  said  fine  so  withheld 
from  the  Crown,  more  especially  as  the 
name  affixed  to  the  legal  receipt  obtained 
at  the  Crown-office  has  since  appeared  to 
be  a  forgery,  the  petitioner  hunaioly  prays 
that  the  House  will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  above  facts,  and  relieve  him 
from  the  danger  to  whicn  he  conceives 
himself  exposed  from  the  fictitious  signa- 
ture to  the  receipt,  and  from  the  misapplip 
cation  of  his  fine." 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Mutiny  Bill.]  On  the  motion  fu|r 
the  third  reading  of  the  mutiny  bill. 
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Mr.  G^mey  rose  and  stated,  that  on  the 
auggestion  of  tbe  noble  lord,  the  secretary 
at  war,  thai  mroisters  were  making  their 
arrangements  for  the  peace  establuhment 
of  the  army,  and  chat,  consequently,  when 
they  brought  forward  their  new  Mutiny 
bill  in  June  would  be  the  more  conve"* 
nient  opportunity  to  agitate  the  question, 
he  should,  in  case  the  schedule  marked  B, 
permitting  enlntments  for  life,  onfortu- 
nately  stood  part  of  that  bill,  on  the  three 
grounds  of  its  being  a  gross  violation  of 
natural  justice,  of  its  being  productive  of 
an  incalculable  aggregate  of  individual  mi- 
aery,  and  of  its  being  a  flagrant  interven* 
lion  on  the  constitutional  law  of  England— 
move,  that  that  clause  be  in  that  bill  omitted. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  tliird  time. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday y  March  18. 

P&R80KAL   Treatment  of   Buona- 
parte AT  St.  Helena.]   Lord  Holland 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  pa- 
pers connected  with  the  personal  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  at  St.  He- 
lena.    Humanity  alone  might  justify  this 
motion  referring  as  it  did  to  the  individual 
who  had   in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
been  exiled  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena : 
•but  his  chief,  if  not  bis  ot)ly  motive  for 
bringing  the  subject  under  their  lordships' 
■consideration  was,  to  rescue  the  character 
of  parliament,  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the 
country,  from  the  stain  which  must  attach 
to  it  if  any  harsh  or  ungenerous  treatment 
had  been  resorted  to  with  respect  to  iL 
He  certainly  felt,  however,  that  the  cause 
.might  sufer  from  being   undertaken  by 
iiimself,  differing  vo  widely  as  he  did  from 
bis  majesty's  government  both  on  ques- 
jlions  of  general  policy,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  on  the  particular  policy  which 
they  had   pursued  in  the  detention  and 
exile  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.    He  felt 
it  necessary,  thereibre,    before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  grounds  of  his  motion 
distinctly  to  disclaim  any  intention  at  the 
present  moment  of  renewing  the  discus- 
sion on  that  policy.     However  proper  it 
might  be  on  other  occasions  to  agitate  that 
topic,  it  was  his  wish  that  it  should  have 
no  connexion  with  his  present  motion. 
It  was  not  with  the  vain  hope  that  he 
could  produce  any  alteration  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  policy  on  which  ministers  bad 
.acted  with  reference  to  the  detention  of 
.Buonaparte,  that  be  made  this  motion; 
jtnd  as  little  was  it  with  the  view  of  incul- 
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pating  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  officer 
who  was  governor  of  St.  Helena,  and  with 
many  of  whose  good  qualities  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  personally  acquainted* 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  call  on  their  lord- 
ships to  change  that  plan  of  poUcy  which 
they  had  been  pleased  to  sanction  respect* 
in^  the  detention  of  Buonaparte  in  his 
exile.  Though  he  still  retained  all  the 
opinions  which  he  bad  formerly  expressed 
on  that  point,  he  was  not  such  a  coxcomb 
as  to  suppose  that  after  parliament  had 
sanctioned  the  policy  of  ministers,  and 
afler  the  faith  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
country  was  pledged  to  the  proceeding, 
he  was  not  such  a  coxcomb  as  to  imagine 
that  he  could  effect  any  change  in  it;  the 
more  especially  when  he  considered  that 
the  opinion  of  the  country  (as  he  admitted 
that  it  did)  went  along  with  ministers  on 
the  subject.  It  was  with  no  such  intea- 
tion  that  he  brought  forward  his  motion  ; 
and  he  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  not 
because  there  would  be  any  thing  in  it  of 
which  any  one  ouglit  to  be  ashamed,  but 
simply  for  the  reasons,  which  he  had  already 
stated.  As  to  any  o|her  motives  th^ 
might  be  insinuated  against  him,  if  hia 
character  and  conduct  were  not  sufficient 
to  shield  him  from  such  imputations,  cer- 
taroly  nothing  that  be  could  say  would 
have  an  effect  for  that  purpose.  Trusting 
however  that  the  character  which  he  bore 
among  their  lordships  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient defence  from  such  imputations^  he 
felt  himself  fully  authorized  in  treating* 
them  with  the  contempt  which  they  me* 
rited.  He  had  further  to  declare,  that 
no  hostility  to  ministers — he  did  not, use 
the  word  hostility  in  an  invidious  sense, 
but  meant  fair  political  hostility, — was  the 
cause  of  his  bringing  this  subject  before 
their  lordships.  Had  he  concurred  with 
them  in  the  policy  of  detaining  Buonaparte, 
instead  of  disapproving,  as  he  did,  of  that 
policy,  it  would  not  only  have  been  con* 
sistent  in  him,  but  it  would  have  been  still 
more  incumbent  on  him  to  bring  forward 
this  motion. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  guard  him- 
self from  misrepresentatiod  on  a  subject  on 
which  misrepresentation  would  be  so  apt 
to  go  forth,  he  would  proceed  to  state  the 
relation  in  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
stood  with  respect  to  this  country  and  its 
government,  and  the  ground  of  the  mea- 
sures adopted  witli  respect  to  that  person- 
age, as  represented  by  minijsters  them- 
.selves  at  the  time  the  act  relative  to  him 
.was  passed ;  and  as  they  were  understood 
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,  by  the  people.  To  use  the  langnaiiie  of 
the  legislature  itself  then,  Buonaparte  was 
so  detained  and  so  exiled,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  necessity;  because  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and, 
through  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  for  the 
safety  of  this  country,  that  he  should  be 
thus  detained.  Owing,  it  was  said,  to  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  to  the  events 
which  had  occurred  in  Europe,'  it  became 
necessary  that  this  extraordinary  person 
should  be  detained  in  this  extraordinary 
manner;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  for  that  purpose;  parliament  in 
jMissing  it  undoubtedly  never  contem- 
plating that  any  more  severity  was  to  be 
Hsed  than  was  actually  required  for  the 
purposes  of  safety.  In  justice  to  ministers 
themselves,  and  especially  to  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department, 
he  must  admit  that  they  stated  the  pro- 
ceeding as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

If,  then,  the  detention  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  ne- 
cessity, as  it  had  been  well  said  on  another 
eccasion  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woc^sack,  must  limit  what  necessity 
had  created;  and  it  became  incumbent 
en  ministers  to  show  that  beyond  this  ne- 
cessity they  had  not  proceeded.  In  stat- 
ing necessity  as  the  ground  of  detaining 
Kapoleon  tiuonapartl,  the  statement  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  observation  that 
the  spot  in  which  he  was  to  be  detained, 
had  been  chosen  for  this  among  other  rea- 
sons,— that  there  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
sonal liberty  might  without  danger  be  al- 
lowed him.  In  other  respects  St.  Helena 
was  ill-chosen  for  this  purpose ;  as  the 
choice  was  attended  by  considerable  incon- 
veniences,  and  by  an  expense  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  thousano  pounds  a  year. 
He  might  be  mistaken  as  to  the  precise 
«ura ;  but  unquestionably  the  expense  of 
the  custody  of  Buonaparte  was  considera- 
bly greater  at  St.  Helena  than  it  would 
hzte  been  in  most  other  situations.  If  it 
were  at  all  necessary  therefore  to  impose 
harsh  restrictions  on  this  individoal,  St. 
Helena  most,  after  all,  have  been  very  ill 
chosen.  But,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
tbat  the  act  of  keeping  him  there  was  the 
act,  not  only  of  the  executive  government, 
but  also  of  the  legblature.  Parliament 
was  a  party  to  it ;  and  it  therefore  became 
the  duty  of  parliament,  if,  contrary  to  its 
Intentbui  the  personage  so  detained  met 
with  any  unnecessarily  harsh  treatment  m 
his  confinement,— and  be  further  contend- 
ed^ that  ifrumours  and  reports  werem  cir- 


culation, attended  whh  any  degree  of 
plausibility,  and  calculated  to  priSaoe  la 
this  country,  in  Europe,  and  on  posleritj, 
the  impression  that  unnecessarily  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment  had  been  resorted 
to,  it  became  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
investigate  the  facts,  and  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther those  rumours  were  or  were  not  weU 
founded ;  in  order  that  if  not  true,  they 
might  be  contradicted;  and  that  if  true^ 
measures  might  be  adopted,  witfaoot  a 
moment's  delay,  to  apply  the  proper  re- 
medy. If  such  reports  and  rumours  wore 
allowed  to  remain  uncontradicted,  when 
thus  plausibly  introduced  to  public  no* 
tice;  the  opmion  of  this  country,  of 
Europe,  and  of  posterity  would  be  that 
they  were  not  without  foundation,  and  a 
deep  stain  would  rest  on  the  character  of 
the  British  nation. 

What,  then,  were  the  reports  to  which 
he  had  alluded  ?  And  why  had  he  not  till 
now  brought  forward  the  sobiecti  He 
admitted  that  such  reports  had  reached 
him  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or 
four  months  from  a  variety  of  quartere. 
It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  he  had 
opposed  the  detention  of  Buonaparte, 
and  had  entered  his  protest  against  it 
in  their  lordships  journals.  For  these, 
and  for  other  personal  reasons,  it  was 
perhaps  natural  tnat  complaints  respect* 
ing  the  treatment  of  that  individual  should 
reach  him  sooner  than  they  did  the  pulH 
lie  in  general.  No  donbt  many  comma* 
ntcations  on  the  subject  had  been  made 
to  him ;  and  from  whatever  quarters  they 
came,  he  did  not  think  that  in  a  mat- 
ter where  the  justice  and  character  of 
the  country,  was  concerned,  he  ought  te 
have  shut  his  ears  against  such  comma- 
nications;  but  as  long  as  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  destitute  of  real  ground 
of  authenticity,  he  did  not  think  h2tt>- 
self  called  upon  to  bring  them  in  tida 
way  before  tlieir  lordships.  But  whea, 
in  addition  to  these  rumours,  a  paper 
fell  into  his  hands,  containing  the  same 
complaints,  and  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  general  count  Monthokm, 
and  addressed  by  him  to  the  governor 
of  St.  Helena,  by  the  order  and  direc- 
tion of  Buonaparte — a  paper  which  at 
that  time  he  had  reason  to  believe,  would 
be  made  public,  and  which  had  been 
since  made  public— he  then  thought  that 
the  complaints  had  assumed  a  shape  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  call  their  lordk 
ships  attention  to  the  subject.  He  cer- 
tainly lamented  the  publication  of  such 
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«Uttaieats»  until  by  their  bein^  noticed 
im  parliemeiit  that  publication  might  ha?e 
been  acconipaoied  with  the  refutation 
which  he  Iruited  they  would  receive. 
Ged  forbid  they  should  be  found  to  de- 
serre  inpUcit  credit.  He  hoped  that 
they  wnuld  meet  with  the  fullest  and 
BMit  complete  contradiction:  but  they 
did  appear  to  him  to  have  assumed  a 
ahnpe  which,  if  they  remained  uncon- 
fraoiGted,  would  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  this  oountry,  in  the  opinion 
of  Ettrope»  and  in  that  of  posterity,  af- 
ford ground  for  believing  that  harsh, 
or«ei»  and  unjust  usage    hed  been   ex* 

Erienoed  by  Nopoleon  Buonapart6  in 
I  conBoement;  and  thus  a  deep  and 
iadeUble  etain  might,  in  history,  be  fix- 
ed upon  the  character  of  the  British  na« 
tioo.  He  had,  therefore,  brought  the 
matter  before  their  lordships,  that  such 
reports*  if  untrue,  might  be  promptly 
contradicted;  and,  if  true,  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  in  correcting  Ihe  abuse. 

He  would  now  state  what  the  reports 
wme ;  and  if  the  facts  were  as  represented 
m  these  reports,  he  contended,  that  they 
did  exceed  the  limits  of  that  necessity 
upon  which  the  legislature  was  induced 
to  pass  the  act.  First,  then,  with  respect 
io  the  liberty  allowed  to  Buonaparte,  as  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  inland  itself;  the 
kttcr  of  Count  Monthoion  stated,  that  a 
very  considerable  restriction  had  lately 
taken  place.  The  climate  of  tlie  island, 
as  had  been  often  asserted  when  the  bill 
was  in  progress,  was  in  general,  he  be- 
lieved, good :  but  that  was  not  the  case 
with  the  higher  grounds,  to  which  Buona- 
parte was  said  to  be  confined ;  the  damp- 
nem  of  which  was  calculated  materi^ly  to 
aggravate  the  evil  of  confinement ;  and 
the  restriction  lately  resorted  to  was,  in 
that  respect,  a  severe  hardship;  for  the 
hours  fit  for  exercise  in  such  a  situation 
vrere  those  during  which  no  ingress  nor 
egress  was  perautted  to  or  from  the  house 
at  Longwood.  One  of  two  things  roust, 
therefore,  follow— either  thst  St.  Helena 
was  very  ill  chosen  as  the  place  of  deten- 
tion; or  that  BuonapartS  was  confined 
with  uoDecemary  rigour.  Another  retitric- 
tion  which  certainly  was  not  in  contem- 
plation when  the  act  passed,  was  stated  in 
the  letter  of  count  Monthoion,  namely, 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  not  per- 
mitted to-  recetTe  such  books,  journals, 
newspapers,  and  public  prints,  nor  to 
aubacribe  for  auoh  puUicatione,  as  he 
tbonght  proper.    He  was  utterly  at  aioss 


to  imagine  what  reason  could  exist  for  re*. 
fusing  to  Buonaparte  the  permission  of 
obtaining  sucii  journals  as  he  wanted,  in 
order  to  afford  him  information  respectp> 
ing  recent  events ;  nor  could  he  regard 
such  a  restriction,  if  it  existed,  in  any 
other  light  tlian  as  a  needless  aggravation 
of  the  calamities  of  the  prisoner.  To  a 
person  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  life,  it 
was  a  roost  cruel  and  unnecessary  hard- 
ship {  and  if  there  had  been  no  other  com« 
plamt  than  this  alone,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tradicted, or.  the  proper  remedy  applied. 
Another  more  important  complaint  was, 
however,  stated,  and  one  in  which  the 
subjects  of  this  country  were  deeply  con* 
ceraed,  eq)ecially  at  the  present  period, 
when  ministers  had  been  invested  with 
such  extraordinary  powers,  namely,  the 
intercepting  of  any  sealed  communications 
from  Buonaparte  to  the  great  and  illustrious 
person  at  the  head  of  the  government,  ac* 
ting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty.  Was  is  it  to  be  endured,  that 
persons  placed  in  confinement  should  not 
have  the  means  of  forwarding  their  com* 
plaints  to  their  sovereign,  or  that  when 
possibly  the  subject  matter  of  that  com- 
plaint might  involve  the  condoct  of  the 
rodividual  in  whose  custody  ibey  were  pla^ 
ced,  that  individual  should  have  the  pow- 
er of  iospecting  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
and  that  thus  in  consequence  the  treats 
meat  of  the  prisoner  might  be  rendered 
more  harsh  and  vexatious^  He  knew  of 
no  law  under  which  such  an  authority  was 
derived.  In  his  view  of  this  proceeding, 
it  was  an  improper  and  illegal  interference 
with  the  royal  prerogative.  No  one  would 
accuse  him  of  having  any  wish  to  extend 
the  prerogative  beyond  its  due  limits ;  but 
the  prerogative,  within  its  just  limits,  was 
granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  and 
in  this  country,  where  imprisunnnent  was 
regarded  with  auch  horror,  that  to  a  pri- 
soner confined  for  life  without  trial,  the 
law  never  contemplating  the  cat»e,  hsd  af- 
forded no  remedy  ;  a  prisoner  confined  in 
this  manner  would  surely  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  every  degree  of  humanity 
consistent  with  his  situation ;  and  no  one 
had  aright  to  withhold  from  the  CroMrn  any 
application  for  mercy  or  pardon.  It  might, 
however,  be  said,  that  some  rule  or  point 
of  etiquette  was  opposed  to  communica- 
tions sealed  up ;  but,  as  to  that  matter, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  sovereign 
from  exercising  his  own  judgment.  If  a 
pemon  in  Buonaparte's  situation  wished  to 
apply  to  the  soveKeign^  it  might  be  for  tbe 
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purpose  of  complaining  of  the  individual 
under  whose  charge  he  was  placed ;  and 
to  say,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
send  only  an  open  paper,  when  the  very 
person  tC)  transmit  it  OHght  perhaps  be  the 
person  complained  of,  would  be  monstrous 
and  unjust.  It  ought  also  to  be  recollect- 
ed, that  the  foundation  of  the  detention 
was  necessity  and  danger  to  this  country. 
Now,  where  could  be  the  danger  to  this 
country,  or  the  necessity  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  detentloD,  in  permitting  a  sealed 
letter  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sovereign  ? 
If  such  were  the  rule— for  it  could  not 
be  law,  that  applications  by  sealed  let- 
ters could  ;iot  be  made  to  the  throne- 
such  a  letter  might,  at  least,  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  state  unopened  and  un- 
examined. This  was  a  most  important 
subject  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of 
•this  country.  All  prisoners  were  enti- 
tled to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  Crown 
iwith  a  view  to  the  mitigation  of  their 
situation,  and  in  no  quarter  could  they 
possibly  receive  a  more  benevolent  at- 
tention than  from  the  illustrious  person- 
age now  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
If,  then,  the  governor  of  St.  Helena  was 
instructed  to  permit  no  sealed  communi- 
cation to  the  sovereign  to  pass  through  his 
hands,  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  He  admitted,  howevec,  that 
an  unrestrained  and  indiscriminate  inter- 
course with  other  persons  was  not  com- 
patible with  the  safe  custody  of  a  person 
confined  for  the  resaons  given  for  the  de- 
tention of  Buonaparte,  but  it  appeared  to 
liimy  that  even  tiiat  principle  was  carried 
too  far,  if  the  report  were  true,  especially 
as  the  restraint  went  to  deprive  Buonaparte 
of  the  gratification  of  reading  such  publi- 
cations as  he  thought  proper. 

It  was  a  great  hardship  also,  and  one 
which  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  passing  the  act,  that  Buonaparte  was  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  communicating 
facts  connected  with  his  public  life.  If  he 
were  unrestrained  in  tlpis  respect,  he 
might  make  communications  which  would 
shake  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
act  was  passed ;  and  it  was  certainly  a 
ffreat  hardship,  that  in  a  country  where  it 
had  been  much  the  fashion  to  load  him 
jwith  obloquy,  he  should  be  deprived  of  all 
remedy,  and  should  not  be  allowed  the 
means  even  of  refuting  calumny.  This 
was  not  neces»ary  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  He  recollected,  that  he  recom- 
mended, when  the  bill  was  in  progress  that 
Buoaaparte  ^ould  bave  the   powe/   of 


bringing  a  civil  action,  but  the  bill  passed 
without  giving  him  that  advantage.  If  this 
restraint  was  intended  to  preventhis  giving 
an  account  o^  the  events  of  his  extraordinary 
life,  the  restraint  was  an  injury  not  merely 
to  him,  but  to  the  public  and  to  posterity  ; 
though,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the 
restraint  was  necessary  for  his  safe  cus- 
tody, that  inconvenience  must  be  submit- 
ted to. 

He  now  came  to  another  subject  of 
complaint,  namely,  the  curtailing  of  the 
expense  of  Buonaparte's  establishment  It 
might  perhaps  be  said,  *'  Do  you,  who 
have  been  preaching  up  economy  and  re- 
trenchment complain  of  the  dimmution  of 
expense?*'  His  answer  was,  that  he  did 
not  wish  that  sixpence  should  be  expend* 
ed  in  this  way.  He  disapproved  of  the 
detention  altogether.  But  the  statement 
made  by  count  Montholon  was,  that  the 
expense  being  20,000/.,  this  country  de- 
clared that  it  could  afibrd  no  more  thai» 
8,000/.,  and  that  Buonaparte  himself 
must  find  the  other  12,000/.  It  might  be 
said,  that  8.000/.  was  amply  sufficient;' 
and  so  it  probably  would  be  in  any  other 
situation ;  but  at  St.  Helena,  if  the  report 
was  correct,  even  20,000/.  was  hardly  suf- 
ficient. >  And  here  he  could  not  help  just 
remarking,  though  it  was  rather  out  of 
his  way,  that  even  while  Buonaparte  was 
at  Elba,  the  question  whether  he  ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  St.  Helena  was  discussed 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  He  believed, 
at  least,  that  the  point  was  there  mention* 
ed  and  discussed ;  and  he  knew  that  out 
of  the  congress,  it  was  stated  to  have  been 
therementioned,  and  discussed  even  at  that 
time.  That,  however,  was  beside  bis  present 
purpose.  But  if  an  extraordinary  expense 
was  necessary,  it  should  be  kept  in  view, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  place  where  Buo- 
naparte was  confined ;  and  it  was  unwor- 
thy of  a  great  country,  first  to  say,  **  I  will 
place  you  in  a  situation  where  a  great  ex- 
pense is  necessary ;"  and  then  to  come 
like  a  beggar  and  say,  <'  You  must  your- 
self be  at  the  greater  part  of  that  expense.'^ 
He  had  been  astonished  when  he  saw  thii 
complaint,  and  had  been  inclined  to  dis- 
credit it,  as  he  was  now  ;  but  it  came  in 
such  a  sliape,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
mention  it;  and  if  it  could  be  contradicted, 
that  was  a  strong  argument  for  his  mo- 
tion. 

in  bringing  these  statements  before 
their  lordships,  he  did  not  mention  them 
as  facts  withm  his  knowledge,  or  even  as 
statements  which  he  believed,  to  ))e  true ; 
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bat  they  had  been  kid  before  the  publicy 
andt  if  not  true*  it  was  proper  that  they 
ahoold  be  contradicted ;  tor  any  harshness 
of  treatment,  beyond  what  was  necessary 
for  the  safe  custody  of  the  person,  would 
be  a  stain  on  the  character  of  the  country. 
The  best  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to 
investigate  the  facts.  When  a  clamour 
was  raised  in  1798  or  1799,  respecting  our 
treatment  oS  prisoners  of  war,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  for  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
facts,  contradicted  the  statements,  and  ex- 
tingiiished  that  calumnious  report  through- 
out all  Europe.  This  was  what  he  now 
recommended.  If  the  reports  were  untrue, 
let  them  be  contradicted;  if  true,  their 
lordships  would  express  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  which  had  been  adopt* 
ed,  and  apply  the  remedy.  However  they 
might  now  flatter  theanselvesby  aspersions 
on  Napoleon,  the  judgment  of  posterity 
might  not  be  the  same  on  that  subject. 
For  instance,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Mary  queen  of  8cots  was  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  most  dangerous  to  the  country; 
and  yet,  who  that  had  a  heart  alive  to  the 
dictates  of  integrity  and  humanity  did  not 
wi^  to  obliterate  from  the  page  of  history 
the  cruel  and  harsh  treatment  of  that 
queen  I  Who  was  there,  with  a  just  sense 
of  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  the  illustrious 
Elizabeth,  that  did  not  lament,  not  the  un- 
just (for  unjust  it  was  not)  but  the  harsh 
and  ungenerous  treatment  of  Mary  ?  It 
would  not  be  considered  by  posterity,  whe* 
ther  Buonaparte  had  been  justly  punished 
for  his  crimes,  but  whether  Great  Britain 
had  acted  in  that  generous  manner  which 
became  a  great  country.  These  were  the 
views  which  they  took  of  the  past,- and 
such  would  be  the  view  which  history  would 
lake  of  their  conduct. 

Such,  then,  were  the  grounds  of  his  mo- 
tion. It  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining how  the  facts  really  stood — to 
give  an  opportunity  for  contradicting  the 
rumours  which  had  gone  abroad,  if  they 
'Were  unfounded;   and  for  applying   the 

{kroner  remedy,  if  they  were  true.  If  their 
ordships  would  acquiesce  in  the  motion, 
and  the  reports  should  be  contradicted,  he 
would  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  the  House, 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  of  parliament, 
and  even  of  the  noble  lords  opposite,  par- 
-ticularly  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury ;  for,  however  they  might  have 
differed  on  political  questions,  the  sense  of 
friendship  was  not  by  that  circumstance 
ao  deadened  in  his  breast,  that  he  could 
f  without  pain,  an  immoral  character 


fixed  upon  any  administration  of  which 
he  was  at  the  head.  He  ought  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  their 
lordship's  time ;  but  he  trusted  that,  in 
speaking  upon  a  subject  as  to  which  mis* 
representations  were  so  likely  to  arise,  it 
would  not  be  considered  as  improper  in 
him  to  have  stated  at  some  lensth  the 
grounds  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated.  He  would 
conclude  by  moving  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  to  be  laid  on  their 
lordships  table— >lst.  Copies  of  all  instruc* 
tions  to  the  governor  or  governors  of  St. 
Helena,  as  to  the  personal  treatment  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  2d,  Extracts  of  all 
such  parts  of  the  correspondence  as  had 
passed  between  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and 
the  secretary  of  state,  relative  to  the  ex* 
penses  of  Buonaparte's  establishment.  Sd, 
Copies  of  such  letters  or  applications  of 
Buonaparte  to  the  governor  or  governors 
of  Sl  Helena,  with  the  answers  of  the  go- 
vernor, as  had  been  received  by  the  se- 
cretary of  state.  4th,  Copies  of  all  such 
dispatches  as  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  state  relative  to  the  inter- 
course claimed  by  Napdeon  Buonaparte  to 
be  allowed  between  hjs  place  of  residence 
and  other  parts  of  the  island,  with  any  re- 
marks by  Napoleon  on  that  subject.  Sth, 
Copies  of  any  dispatches  to  the  secretary 
of  state  relative  to  applications  by  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
Some  of  those  who  had  chosen  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  Buonaparte  had  children ; 
and  it  had  been  stated,  that  their  parents 
had  manifested  an  anxiety  to  have  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  for  these 
children,  but  that  there  was  no  clergyman 
of  their  persuasion  in  the  island :  and 
therefore,  he  moved,  6thly,  for  copies  of 
all  dispatches  from  the  governor  of  St. 
Helena  to  the  secretary  of  state,  respect- 
ing any  application  by  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction 
for  themselves  or  their  children. 
The  first  of  these  motions  being  put. 
Earl  Bathurst  rose.  He  said,  that  in 
part,  he  agreed  with  the  noble  movers 
observation,  that  an  opinion  respecting, 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  detention  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  should  have  no  ef- 
fect, on  the  discussion  of  the  present  ques- 
tion. .  He  had  no  hesitation  in  agreeing 
with  the  noble  lord,  that  those  who  consi- 
dered the  detention  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte not  only  necessary,  but  just,  might 
object  to  the  mode  of  that  detention ; 
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but|  on  the  odier  hand,  be  doubled  vHie- 
t|^  those  who  objected  to  that  detention 
altogether,  could  with  a  proper  degree 
of  impartiality  consider  the  propriety 
of  the  mode  of  detentien.  The  noble 
lord  had  recorded  on  the  Journals  his 
protest  against  the  detention  of  this  indivi- 
dualy  as  being  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity.  Hiding  such 
an  opinion*  it  was  hardly  to  be  conceived 
that  the  noble  mover  could  discuss  with  a 
due  degree  of  impartiality  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  this  prisoner,  while  he  con« 
oeired  restrictions  of  any  kind  soever  to  be 
inhumane  and  unjustifiable. 

The  noble  mover  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  motion  partly  on  a  paper 
written  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  signed 
Count  Montholon,  and  partly  on  rumours 
which  had  reached  him  from  other  quar- 
ters* It  was  not  his  (Earl  B.'s)  intention 
to  reply  to  these  rumours,  any  more  than 
to  a  paper  signed  by  a  man  named  Santini, 
to  which  no  credit  whatever  was  due.  It 
was  creditable  to  the  noble  lord,  that  he 
had  not  made  that  paper  the  foundation  of 
his  remarks,  for  no  one  looking  at  it  for  a 
moment,  could  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was 
full  of  the  grossest  misrepresentations.  He 
diould  thereforelook  upon  that  pobKcatioa 
as  disavowed,  and  totally  unworthy  of  au 
tention,  and  should  confine  his  remarks  to 
that  paper  which  certainly  was  authentic, 
and  which  was  stened  by  the  Count  de 
Montholou.  He  should  mi  show  to  their 
lordships  what  the  instructions  to  sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  were,  and  be  should  then  show 
that  all  the  complaints  contained  in  that 
paper  written  by  order  of  Napoleon  Buo« 
napart6,  either  arose  out  of  the  due  exe- 
cution of  those  instructions  (the  nature  of 
which  was  well  known  to  Buonaparte  him- 
aelf),  or  were  misrepresentations  of  facts, 
or  were  direct  and  absolute  falsehoods.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  the  instructions  to  sir 
Hudson  Lowe  their  lordships  had  been 
long  in  possession  of  these  instructions, 
for  when  admiral  Cockburn  went  out  to 
St.  Helena,  instructions  were  given  him 
which  would  apply  to  him  while  he  remain- 
ed there,  and  which  would  also  apply  to 
his  successor  af^er  his  departure.  These 
iostroctions  had  been  published  on  the 
continent,  whence  they  had  found  their 
way  to  the  papers  in  this  country.  T4iat 
authentic  copy  had  been  long  before  their 
lordships,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
they  contained  nothing  improper,  consider- 
ing tbe  end  fin*  which  tbey  weredmwo  up. 
"'*       tastructioDs  conaidtred  Napoleon  aa 


a  prisoner  of  war,  and  consequently  laid 
down  this  general  rule,  that  all  restnctiooa 
should  be  imposed  which  were  necessary 
to  secure  detention,  but  that  no  restric- 
tions should  be  imposed  which  were 
nQt  necessary  to  that  detention.  This 
principle  he  was  prepared  to  show  had 
actuated  all  the  instructions  from  his  ma* 
jesty's  government,  and  all  the  steps  which 
sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  taken  in  pursuanoe 
of  those  instructions.  Up  to  this  moment 
he  was  prepared  also  to  state  there  had 
been  no  substantive  alteration  of  those  in- 
structions. All  the  communications  from 
the  government  to  St.  Helena  had  been 
rather  in  the  way  of  explanation  than  in- 
structions, and  whatever  change  had  taken 
place,  either  in  the  explanation  of  the  in- 
structions, or  the  execution  of  them,  were 
to  the  benefit  of  the  person  who  was  the 
subject  of  it.  He  should  classify  the  com- 
plaints made  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  individual,  and  should  then  read  what 
parts  of  the  instruction  applied  to  theseve- 
ral  heads  of  those  complaints*  The  com* 
plaints  which  had  been  made,  might  be 
reduced  under  two  heads— 1st,  Restrio- 
tions  as  to  the  communication  of  tbe  pri- 
soner with  others,  either  in  writing  or  per- 
sonally ;  and  2d,  those  complaints  which 
appliea  to  the  personal  treatment  of  the 
individual  himself.  In  the  first  place,  n 
to  communications  with  others  by  writings 
the  noble  mover  had  stated  that  there  was 
an  otter  impossibility  of  bis  communicat- 
ing with  his  wife  and  child,  or  relatioiiei 
Now  he  (earl  B.)  should  read  the  part  of 
tbe  instructions  which  referred  to  all  com- 
municatiott  in  writing  with  the  indivydual 
in   qneatioo*      The    inatructiona    were 


*^  All  lettera  addreaaed  to  the  general, 
or  to  persons  in  his  aoite,  most  be  deli- 
vered to  tbe  admiral  or  the  governor,  (as 
the  case  may  be),  who  will  read  them  be* 
fore  they  are  delivered  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed. — Letters  written  by 
the  general  or  his  suite  are  subject  to  tM 
same  rule«— No  letter  that  comes  to  St. 
Helena,  except  through  the  secretary  of 
stale,  must  be  communicated  to  the  gene* 
ral  or  his  attendants,  if  it  be  written  by  a 
person  not  residing  on  the  islaod ;  and  all 
letters  addressed  to  persons  not  living  on 
the  island,  must  go  under  cover  to  the  se- 
cretary fk  state.— It  will  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed to  the  general,  that  the  governor 
and  admiral  are  strictly  commanded  to  in* 
form  his  majesty's  gbveniment  of  all  tbe 
wishes  and  rtprwentationa  which  tbe  ge» 
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neral  may  desire  to  address  to  it  In  this 
respect,  they  need  not  use  any  precau- 
tion ;  but  the  paper  in  which  such  request 
or  representation  is  written ,  must  be  com« 
municated  to  them  open,  that  they  may 
read  it,  and  accompany  it  with  such  ob- 
servations as  they  may  think  necessary.'' 
Thus,  then,  when  Napolean  Buona- 
parte represented  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  write  to  those  to  whom  he 
wished  to  write,  it  was  not  true.  If  he 
meant  to  say,  that  he  could  not  write 
without  those  letters  being  opened,  that 
was  merely  in  conformity  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  delivered  to  the  go- 
vernor. But  he  bad  no  right  to  represent 
that  as  an  absolute  prohibition,  which  was 
only  optional.  The  next  complaint  was, 
that  be  had  not  received  letters  from 
his  relations  and  friends  in  Europe,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  receive 
them.  This  was  not  true — It  was  not  im- 
possible for  any  of  his  relations  and  (Viends 
to  communicate  with  him,  if  they  chose  to 
send  their  letters  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
where  they  would  be  opened,  and  after- 
wards undoubtedly  would  be  forwarded  to 
him.  But  there  was  one  preliminary  to 
his  receiving  letters  from  his  friends, 
which  was,  tnat  his  friends  should  write 
to  him,  and  the  fact  was,  that  only  one  of 
his  relations  had  written  to  him— -namely, 
his  brother  Joseph,  whose  letter  reached 
the  office  in  October  last,  where  it  was 
opened,  and  immediately  forwarded  to 
bim.  Another  complaint  of  the  same  on- 
sure  was,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
send  a  sealed  letter  to  the  Pnnce  Regent. 
Of  counse,  sir  Hudson  Lowe,  if  any  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  him,  would 
nave  obeyed  the  instroctioos  which  had 
been  read  to  their  lordships ;  but,  in  poiot 
of  ftct,  no  application  had  been  made  to 
sir  Hudson  Lowe  on  that  subject.  An  ap- 
plication had  indeed  been  made  to  sir  & 
Cockburn,  he  believed  firom  count  Ber- 
trand,  to  know,  whether  if  a  letter  were 
written  by  the  emperor  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, he  would  undertake  to  deliver  it 
without  suffering  it  to  be  opened  by  any 
person.  8ir  G.  Cockburn,  of  course, 
could  give  no  such  assurance;  but  all  that 
he  could  do  was,  to  communicate  the  sub- 
stance of  his  instructions  respecting  letters 
written  by  genera!  Buonaparte,  and  then 
leave  him  to  his  judgment  how  he  might 
act.  Since  that  time,  no  farther  applica- 
tioo  of  that  natui«  had  been  received. -> 
In  direeting  that  any  complaint  against 
the  conduct  of  the  governor  towards  ge- 


neral Buonaparte,  sent  to  the  government 
in  this  country,  should  be  left  open,  there 
was  not  any  discretion  remaining  with  the 
governor,  whether  he  would  or  not  trans- 
mit it ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  was  aU 
lowed  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  letter.  The 
object  of  this  regulation  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  protect  the  governor  against  frt'* 
volous  charges ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  any  grave  charge  could  be  adduced,  to 
insure  relief  sooner  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible,  because  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  send  back  to  St.  Helena  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  it,  before  steps 
could  be  taken  to  remove  the  inconve- 
nience complained  of.  It  was  in  that 
>ense  that  this  part  of  the  instructions  had 
been  taken  by  general  Buonaparte,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  sir  O. 
Cockburn  to  him,  of  which  be  should  read 
a  passage.  The  passage  ran  to  this  ef- 
fect :—*'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing 
with  you,  that  the  spirit  which  influenced 
his  majesty's  government  in  this  part  of 
their  instructions,  was  the  desire  of  spee- 
dily remedying  any  inconvenience  you 
might  have  to  complain  of:  but  thoueh 
the  spirit  is  favourable  to  yon,  thev  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  circumstance,  that  is 
due  in  justice  to  me  and  my  successors, 
to  prevent  any  complaint  against  us  from 
bewg  known  in  Europe  for  six  months, 
without  being  accompanied  by  any  obser- 
vation from  os.'*.«.-Now  it  was  dear,  that, 
as  the  governor  was  bound  to  send  every 
charge  against  him  to  Europe,  general 
Buonaparte  had  no  reason  whatever  to 
complain.  As  to  the  sealed  letters  to  th<; 
Prince  Regent,  he  could  only  say,  that  if 
sir  O.  Cockburn  or  sir  Hudson  Lowe  had 
thought  fit  to  allow  any  such  letters  to 
come  to  Europe  sealed  op,  he  (earl  B.) 
shoukl  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  open 
them.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  mover, 
that  if  he  had  prevemed  any  such  letters 
from  reaching  his  royal  highness,  he 
should  have  Imcu  goilty  of  a  base  and  un- 
warrantable breach  of  duty;  but  at  the 
same  time,  in  this  country»  wliere  the  mi- 
nisters were  responsible  (or  the  acts  of  the 
sovereign,  he  did  not  know  how  he  could 
discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such 
comoBunications. 
The  next  complaint  of  general  Boona- 

Krt6  was,  that  wnen  he  had  requested  to 
ve  some  books  from  Europe,  those 
which  referred  to  modern  times  had  been 
kept  back.    The  fact  was   this:— Soon 
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after  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  some  hooks  to  complete 
nis  library,  and  a  list  was  made  out  by  ge- 
neral Buonaparte  himself,  and  transmitted 
to  this  country.  This  list  was  sent  to  an 
eminent  French  bookseller  in  this  town, 
with  orders  to  supply  such  of  the  books  as 
he  had,  and  to  obtain  the  rest  from  other 
booksellers.  As  several  of  the  books  were 
Bot  to  be  obtained  in  London,  the  book- 
seller was  desired  to  write  to  Paris  for 
them.  He  accordingly  obtained  some  of 
them  from  Paris,  but  others  of  them  could 
not  be  obtained ;  those  which  could  not  be 
procured  were  principally  on  military  sub- 
jects. These  books,  to  the  amount  of -IS 
or  1,400^.  worth  (which  the  letter  called 
**  a  few  books"),  were  sent,  with  an  ex-. 
planation  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented the  others  from  having^  been  sent. 
This  anxiety  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the 
individual  in  question,  was  not  at  all  taken, 
in  the  paper  he  had  referred  to,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  omission.  A  complaint,  con- 
nected with  this,  was,  that  newspapers 
had  been  withheld.  As  to  this,  he  should 
say,  that  if  the  noble  mover  thought  that 
general  Buonaparte  should  be  furnished 
with  all  the  journals  he  required,  he  (earl 
B.)  had  a  different  sense  of  the  course 
which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  pursue. 
And  this  opinion  was  grounded  on  the 
knowledge,  that  attempts  had  been  made, 
through  the  medium  of  newspapersy  to 
hold  communication  with  Napoleon. 

The  next  complaint  was,  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
a  bookseller.  Now  this  was  not  true,  un- 
less it  meant  that  that  correspondence 
could  not  be  carried  on  under  sealed  let- 
ters ;  for  there  was  no  reason  for  prevent- 
ing that  correspondence,  unless  it  was  car- 
ried on  in  that  particular  manner.  It  was 
also  said«  that  he  could  not  correspond 
even  with  his  banker  or  agent.  Now  it 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  open  to  him  to  enter 
upon  any  such  correspondence  under  the 
restrictions  he  had  mentioned ;  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  letter  to  a  banker 
should  be  sent  sealed  up.  He  (earl  B.) 
did  not  deny  that,  on  a  correspondence 
t)etween  friends,  the  necessity  of  sending 
letters  open  was  a  most  severe  restriction, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  consign  to 
paper  the  warm  effusions  of  the  heart,  un- 
der the  consciousness  that  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  cold  eye  of  an  inspector. 
But  this,  surely,  did  not  apply  to  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  banker.  Who  had 
ever  heard  of  an  affkctionate  draught  on  a 


bankiiig-h'ouse,  or  a  tender  order  for  the 
sale  of  stock  ? 

He  now  came  to  the  most  important 
charge,  which  was,  that  the  letters  sent 
by  general  Buonaparte,  or  persons  of  hia 
suite,  were  read  by  subaltern  officers  onr 
the  island.  This  was  not  true.  Sir  Hud-' 
son  Lowe  had  exercised  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  with  the  utmost  delicacy ;  and  whenr 
any  letters  were  transmitted  through  hitf 
hands,  had  never  permitted  any  indtvi« 
dual,  however  confidential,  to  see  them, 
whether  they  were  addressed  to  indivi- 
duals at  honoe  or  at  St.  Helena.  It  waa 
difficult  to  know  on  what  such  general 
charges  were  founded,  but  the  foUowtn^ 
occurrence  was  the  only  one  which  he 
could  conceive  to  have  any  reference  to 
it  :.^ When  Napoleon  and  his  suite  were 
first  sent  out  to  St.  Helena,  from  the 
haste  in  which  the  ships  sailed,  they  were 
left  in  want  of  many  necessaries,  such  as 
linen,  and  other  articles  of  that  kind.  It 
was  judged  that  great  inconvenience  mtghi 
be  felt,  if  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till 
they  could  send  to  this  country  for  them, 
and  accordingly  a  considerable  quantity 
of  such  articles  were  sent  out  in  anticipa'' 
tion  of  their  wants.  It  so  happened,  tnat 
about  the  time  when  these  articles  arrived. 
Las  Cases  wrote  a  letter  to  Europe,  which 
of  course  came  under  the  inspection  of  sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  who  found  that  it  con«* 
tained  an  order  for  some  of  those  very  ar^ 
tides  which  had  been  sent  out.  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  then  wrote  to  Las  Cases  to  in** 
form  him,  that  he  had  those  articles  which 
he  had  ordered,  and  which  were  much  at 
his  service ;  and  observed,  that  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  necessary  to  send  the  let- 
ter, or  that  he  might  now  omit  that  order. 
Las  Cases  returned  an  answer  full  of  re« 
preaches  to  sir  Hudson  Lowe,  for  his  prc« 
sumption  in  reading  a  letter  directed  to  a 
lady,  and  for  offering  him  articles  out  of 
a  common  stock,  when  he  knew  that  ho 
had  been  solely  supported  by  the  empe* 
ror.  Thus  was  sir  Hudson  Lowe  treated, 
for  his  endeavours  to  accommodate  these 
intractable  people,  and  such  was  the  only 
foundation  for  this  part  of  the  charge. 

The  next  complaint  was  in  tl^ese 
words: — **  Letters  have  arrived  at  St.  He* 
lena  for  general  officers  in  the  suite  of  the 
emperor— they  were  broken  open  and 
transmitted  to  you ;  but  you  refused  to 
communicate  them,  because  they  had  not 
been  received  through  the  channel  of  the 
English  minister.  They  bad  to  travel 
back  4,000  leagues,  and  these  officers  en* 
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^rtd  the  nortificatfam  of  Imowingy 
iImi  there  existed  on  the  ialeiid  accouots 
of  their  wlyee,  their  parentSy  end  their 
children^  of  which  they  could  not  be  in- 
formed  in  leM  than  sis  months.  The  heart 
revolts  at  such  treatment  1''  Now  this 
was  a  direct  falsehood,  for  which  there 
was  not  the  smallest  foandation.  Sir  Hod- 
son  Lowe,  on  seeing  this  passaije  in  the 
letter,  wrote  to  Montholon,  saying  there 
was  no  foundation  for  this  chaige,  and 
calling  on  him  to  adduce  any  one  in- 
stance. No  instances  had  been  given,  no 
answer  had  been  returned,  and  the  reason 
was  this,  that  the  assertion  was  ahao- 
loiely  false.    Indeed,  in  the  ▼oluminoos 

gapers  which  had  been  transmitted  from 
t  Helena^  nothing  was  more  painAiUy 
disgasting'than  the  utter  indifierence  to 
troth  shown  throughout. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  re- 
striction on  communication  by  letter  with 
general  Buonaparte,  be  should  proceed  to 
the  complaints  of  restraints  on  his  perso- 
nal intercourse  with  othere.  He  should 
read  the  part  of  the  instructions  which  re- 
ferred to  this  sobject,  and  which  had  been 
a  year  and  a  half  before  the  country,  and 
to  which  no  objection  had  ever  been  made. 
The  words  were  these :— '*  When  ships 
arrive,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in  s^hi, 
the  general  must  remain  confined  within 
the  boundary  where  sentinels  are  placed. 
During  this  interval,  all  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  is  forbidden." 

Such  was  the  letter  of  the  instruction, 
bm  the  execution  of  it  had  been  very 
Uberel;  persons  who  arrived  at  the  island 
were,  on  procuring  a  pass  from  the  gover- 
nor or  admiral,  permitted  to  go  up  to 
Loogwood.  but  to  prevent  theprhracy  of 
the  general  from  being  broken  in  upon  by 
the  curiosity  of  individuals,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  going  to  Longwood,  unless 
they  obtained  tM  previous  consent  of 
count  Bertrand,  or  some  of 'the  individuals 
near  his  person.  The  complaint  that  all 
iatereoorse  with  the  iahabitanta  was  pre- 
vented was  untrue.  It  was  true  that  the 
inhabitanta  oould  not  approach  him  with- 
out a  pass,  but  there  was  no  instance  in 
whieh  a  f«as  had  been  refused,  or  that  any 
had  been  prevented  from  going  to  him, 
but  those  who  had  been  detected  in  at- 
tempting to  approach  him  in  disguise,  or 
in  false  characters*  It  had  been  also  said 
that  he  had  been  prevented  from  having 
any  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  There  was  no  foundation  for 
mSi '  He  had  on  one  occasion  entered 
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into  conversation  with  a»  oCcer  of  the 
53d  regiment,  in  which  he  bestowed  high 
praises  upon  that  regiment  and- its  officers 

inone  of^which  could  be  too  high  for  their 
eserts),  and  then  expressed  a  regret  that 
all  intercourse  with  them  was  interdicted 
him.  The  oflicer  assured  him  that  no  such 
interdiction  existed,  at  which  he  expressed 
some  surprise,  but  since  that  time  he  had 
aot  more  frequent  communication  with 
them  than  he  had  previously,  when  he 
supposed  the  prohibition  which  he  so 
mach  lamented,  to  have  existed. 

He  bad  thua  answered  the  complaints  of 
restrictions  on  tim  coBsmuaication  of 
Buonaparte  with  individuals  csther  by 
letter  or  personally,  and  he  should  next 
advert  to  the  chargca  respecting  his  per« 
sooal  treatment.  The  instructions  on  this 
subject  were  these:  '^The  'general  must 
always  be  attended  by  an  officer  appomted 
by  the  admiral  or  the  governor,  as  tlie  case 
may  be.  If  the  general  is  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  boundary  where  the  sentinels 
are  placed,  he  must  be  accompanied  by 
one  orderly  man  at  least."  Now  the 
practice  had  been,  that  during  the  first  pe- 
riod of  his  oonfinement  he  had  a  circum* 
ferenoe  of  no  leas  than  twelve  milea,  in 
which  he  might  ride  or  wwlk  without  the 
attondance  of  any  officer,  and  that  range 
was  not  reduced  till  it  had  been  found  that 
he  had  abused  that  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  tampering  with  the  inhabitants. 
That  range  was  now  reduced  to  eight  milea 
instead  cf  twelve,  and  within  that  boun- 
dary he  might  at  present  walk  without  the 
attendance  of  any  officer.  Beyond  those 
limits  he  roiaht  go  over  any  part  of  the 
island,  attended  by  an  officer  of  rank  not 
lower  than  a  captain  in  the  army*  On 
this  ground,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  oh* 
jected  that  there  was  an  unreasonable  de* 
gree  of  restraint. 

The  next  complaint  whidi  the  noble 
mover  had  urged  was,  that  general  Buooa* 
part6  could  not  move  out  of  his  house  at 
the  only  time  when  exercise  was  healthy 
in  that  climate.  Now  the  fact  was,  that 
thooffh  he  had  not  free  passage  through  tiw 
island  after  sun*set,  be  might  at  any  hours 
walk  in  his  garden.  Sentinels  were  sta« 
tinned  there  iSker  snn-eet,  and  he  expressed 
his  dislike  to  walk  when  lie  was  thua 
watched.  %  H.  Lowe,  with  every  desire 
to  attend  to  his  wishes,  after  that  £aed  the 
sentinels  in  places  where  they  would  not 
look  on  him.  Would  their  lordships  wish 
these  sentmels  to  be  removed  altogethet 
Just  at  the  time  when  it  was  m9st  likely 
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thit  he  should  escape  ?  Let  thenn  soppose 
for  a  moment,  that  instead  of  debating  oit 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  that  intelli- 

fenoe  was  brought  them  by  Sir  Hudson 
lOwe  that  general  Buonaparte  had  actually 
escaped.  Let  them  suppose,  that  instead 
of  sitting  to  discuss  whether  a  little  more  or 
little  less  restriction  should  be  imposed,  that 
thev  had  thus  to  ezamme  sir  Hudson  Lowe 
at  tireir  bar.  How  and  when  did  he  escape  ?-« 
In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  from 
bis  garden.  Had  his  garden  no  sentinels  ? 
-—The  sentinels  were  removed.  Why  were 
they  removed  ?-— General  Buonaparte  de« 
sired  it— they  were  hurtful  to  his  feelings, 
they  were  then  removed,  and  thus  was  he 
enabled  to  escape.  What  would  their 
lordships  tliiok  of  such  an  answer  ?  He 
begged  them  to  consider  the  situation  of 
air  Hudson  Lowe— in  what  a  painful  and 
invidioas  station  he  was  placed.  If  ge- 
neral Buonapart6  escaped,  the  character 
and  fortune  of  sir  Hudson  Lowe  were 
?uined  for  ever. 

It  was  now  said  in  the  Memorial,  thai 
the  residence  pitched  upon  for  general 
Buonaparte  was  unpleasant  and  unwhole- 
some. He  could  only  say,  that  this  was 
Bot  the  generd  account  of  that  place.  It 
had  formerly  been  the  house  of  the  lieute- 
naot-ffovemor,  and  it  was  not  the  custom 
for  lieutenant-governors  to  choose  the 
most  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  spots. 
Neither  had  this  been  the  former  opinion 
of  general  Buonaparte  himself.    When  the 

general  had  first  been  sent  there,  it  was 
ft  to  the  discretion  of  sir  G.  Cockburn 
to  fix  oo  a  residence  for  him,  with  only 
one  exception,  namely,  the  house  of  the 

governor.  That  choice  was  to  be  directed 
y  a  view  to  the  safe  custody,  and  as  far 
•8  was  consistent  with  that,  by  the  conside- 
ration due  to  his  comfort.  Soon  after  his 
landing,  general  Buonaparte  rode  out  with 
air  Geor^  Cockburn,  till  he  reached  Long- 
wood,  with  which,  at  first  sight,  |ie  was  so 
much  captivated,  that  he  wished  to  re- 
main there,  and  not  to  go  back  to  the 
town»  He  was  told  that  it  would  be  im* 
possible  so  soon  to  remove  the  lieutenant- 
governor's  family.  He  then  wished  a  tent 
to  be  erected,  which  it  was  also  repre- 
sented would  much  incommode  the  lieute- 
nant-governor, but  he  was  assured  that  the 
occupants  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  they  returned  they  came  to 
a  house  prettily  situated,  which  belonged 
to  B£r.  Balcotttbe,  near  which  a  deta<£ed 
room  bad  been  buik.  General  Buona- 
parte expiaascd  n  wish  to  oceupy  that 


room,  and  after  sir  G.  GodKbum  bad  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it» 
he  took  up  his  abode  there  for  the  time.  It 
was  but  two  days  after,  however,  that  his 
attendants  complained  of  this  harsh  usage, 
as  they  termed  it,  in  placing  the  emperor 
in  a  single  room.  This  was  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  compliance  of  sir  G.  Cockburn 
was  received.  So  many  alterations  were 
made  at  Longwood,  tliat  general  Buona- 
parte remained  in  that  room  two  months. 
Constant  improvements  or  alterations  were 
made  at  Longwood,  suggested  by  hinMelf 
or  his  suite,  which  delayed  his  removal ; 
for  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
remove  from  Mr.  Balcombe's,  on  account 
of  the  facility  of  communication  with  Uie 
town.  During  his  residence  there  he  was 
circumscribed  to  a  small  garden,  beyond 
which  he  never  moved  without  a  guard ; 
he  did  not,  however,  at  that  time,  m&e  any 
complaint ;  but  he  now,  for  the  first  time, 
complained  of  restrictions  on  his  liberty, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  range  within  a 
circuit  of  eight  miles,  if  he  pleased  unat- 
tended. When  the  prisoners  were  first  sent 
to  St.  Helena,  orders  were  given  to  send 
outaframeforthe  purposeof  constructmg  a 
house  for  general  Buonaparte.  When  Uie 
materials  arrived,  sir  H.  Lowe  wrote  to 
the  general,  whether  he  would  like  to  have 
a  new  house  erected,  or  additions  made  to 
the  old  one.  He  received  no  answer ;  in 
two  or  three  weeks  he  went  to  the  general 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  decision  from  him* 
The  general  at  last  answered,  that  if  he 
were  to  answer  him  officially  he  should  say^ 
<* build  a  new  house;'*  but  as  that  must 
take  five  or  six  years,  and  as  lie  knew  that 
in  two  or  three  years  either  the  administraF 
tion  in  this  country  would  be  overturned, 
or  a  change  would  take  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  in  either  case  he 
should  be  released,  he  was  privately  of 
opinion  that  addition  should  be  made  to 
Looffwood.  As  this  was  all  the  answer 
sir  Hudson  Lowe  could  get,  be  proceeded 
to  make  alterations  in  the  present  house* 
General  Buonaparte  then  objected  to 
this,  though  it  was  done  by  hiso  own  de> 
sire,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
his  attendants.  He  (earl  B.)  did  not  oIk 
ject  to  general  Buonaparte's  choice  either 
of  the  new  house  or  the  old  one,  or  between 
alterations  and  no  alterations,  but  he  ob- 
jected to  this— that  every  attempt  to  ren- 
der his  residence  convenient  was  made  tbe 
foundation  of  a  charse  against  the  gover- 
nor, and  that  he  watched  Uie  moment  when 
an  atteution  was  paid  to  his  wisfaesp  to 
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iflika  thai  Tery  attentfam  a  toarce  of  torn* 
plaiat 

Ha  diottld  now  advert  to  the  subject  of 
the  expense  bestowed  on  the  maintenance 
of  this  iadtvidual ;  but  he  should  previ- 
oosly  mention  fStue  rumour  that  St.  Helena 
had  been  mentioned  at  the  Congress  of 
Vfeima^  as  a  place  to  which  Buonaparte 
night  be  reroof  ed  from  Elba.  This  was 
reiuly  one  of  those  rumours  from  fo- 
reignera  to  which  the  noble  brd  lent  too 
ready  an  ear—— 

Lord  Hottand  « I  have  not  receiTed  this 
information  from  foreigners  alone." 
-  Earl  BtUhurtt.  It  was  of  no  coose* 
quenee  whence  the  intimation  came.  It 
was  altogether  groundless.'  There  was  no 
mention  at  the  congress  of  such  a  propo- 
aition.  As  to  the  expense  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  general  Buonaparte  at  St. 
Helenat  it  had  been  at  first  mm  the  want 
of  anrangements  for  rej^lar  supplies^  un- 
avoidaMy  great;  but  it  had  always  been 
In  contemplation  when  those  armnge- 
nents  were  made  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  considerably  reduced.  The 
permanent  expense  of  the  establtdiment  of 
ottooapart£  had  from  the  first  been  fixed 
at  ^fiOOL  a  year,  though  it  was  of  course 
contemplated  that  the  first  year  would 
much  exceed  that  expense. .  In  fixing 
that  allowance,  the  government  had  been 
aomewhat  guided  by  the  expenses  which 
the  governor  of  the  island  had  been 
found  to  have  incurred.  That  gover- 
nor was  paid  by  the  India  company ;  his 
salary  was  IfiOOl.  a  year,  and  his  table  ex- 
penses were  paid,  as  he  was  bound  to  re- 
ceive and  entertain  all  the  passengers  in 
the  company's  ships  touching  at  the  island. 
Those  table  expenses  had  been  found  on 
an  average  of  years  to  be  4J00it.  a  year, 
in  all  SfSOOL  which  was  rmrded  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  an 
establishment  on  that  island.  As  general 
Buonaparte  was  not  subject  to  those  ex- 
penses which  the  governor  had  been 
obli^dto  incur,  8,000(.  a  year  was  deemed 
a  lair  allowance;  that  estimate,  it  waste 
be  remembered  had  been  given  in  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  as  the  proba- 
ble expense  of  that  establishment,  and 
the  instructions  of  sir  H.  Lowe  on  this  sub- 
ject were  founded  on  it.  This  sum  was 
considered  suflicient  to  provide  general 
Buonaparte  with  all  that  could  be  consi- 
dered as  suitable  for  a  person  in  his  situa- 
tion. Instructions  were,  however,  trans- 
mitted to  the  governor,  informing  him  if  it 
cequifod  more  for  the  su|^rt  Sf  general 


Buommarte  thim  what  bad  been  eonsidea* 
ed  sufiicient  for  that  pmpose,  if  he  thought 
any  additionid  luxury  necessary  beyond 
what  could  be  provided  for  the  sum  fixed 
in  this  country,  his  majesty's  ministera 
were  inclined  to  allow  it.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  in  answer,  said  he  thought  the  es- 
tablishment of  general  Buonaoart^  could 
not  be  suitably  provided  for  under  12,000^ 
a  year.  An  intimation  was  immediately 
given  that  the  sum  of  12,0Q0{.  was  agreed 
to  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  If  their 
lordships  considerad  this  too  small  a  sum 
for  the  expenses  of  general  Buonapart^y 
he  only  wished  them  to  recollect  that  sir 
H.  Lowe  himself  was  only  allowed  l2fiO0L 
for  himself  and  his  staff,  and  all  his  other 
expenses,  of  whatever  nature  they  might 
be.  A  fortnight  after  the  receipt  of  the 
letterfromthiscountrjr,^eneral  Buonaparte 
entered  into*a  negociation  with  sir  Hud- 
son l^we,  in  which  he  undertook  to  fur* 
nish  the  whole  of  bis  expenditure,  amount- 
ing to  17  or  18,00(tf.  himself,  if  he  had 
permission  to  correspond  with  any  banker, 
provided  the  letters  were  allowed  to  be 
sealed,  and  provided  all  the  money  so  re- 
ceived should  be  wholly  at  his  disposal ; 
and  so  confident  was  he  that  he  had  thia 
money  at  his  command,  that  he  offered  at 
once  to  draw  for  it,  ^nd  he  assured  sir 
Hudson  Lowe  that  he  might  advance  the 
money  with  safety,  because  he  had  no 
doubt  that  his  draught  would  be  accepted. 
In  stating  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
because  general  Buonapart6  possessed 
funds,  and  even  large  funds,  that  there- 
fore the  government  of  this  country  ought 
to  make  him  pay  for  the  expenses  of  hia 
establishment  out  of  these  funds;  but  ha 
said  this,  that  having  given  him  so  high 
an  allowance  as  12 fiOQk  a  year  (such  aa 
allowance  as  they  gave  to  their  own  go- 
vernor, who  was  exposed  to  great  ex- 
penses, and  who  had  to  receive  the  visits 
of  the  inhabitants,  jind  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  allied  powers)  if  this  sum 
was  sufiicient  for  the  governor,  it  was 
sufficient  for  general  Buonaf)art£;  and, 
if  he  wished  for  more  than  this,  it  ought 
to  come  out  of  the  fundSt  and  large  fuiids, 
at  his  own  disposal. 

There  was  one  other  point  which  he 
should  notice,  as  it  related  to  a  sUtement 
in  a  publication  formerly  mentioned  by 
him^-thatonebottleof  wineaday  only,  was 
allowed  for  each  person,  and  that  if  this 
allowance  was  drunk,by  any  of  the  iodU 
viduids  on  the  establishment — he  could 
get  no  more.    In  order  to  ascertain  the 
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expflnditim  ^  any  ettablMunentt  it  was 
UMial  to  calcolaie  on  «  certain  ijuantity^  fl>f 
ioch  tilings  as  were  used  for  each  indivi- 
diH^y  per  dajr.  It  was  by  no  means  in« 
tended,  that  the  same  aiiantitjr  AovM 
always  be  drankby  each  inaividoal.  With 
respect  to  the  circulation  of  one  bottle 
per  day,  for  each  person,  it  was  one  which 
would  he  considered  in  this  country  as 
not  an  unfair  one^this  was  the  allowance 
for  the  king's  table.  A  bottle  a  day,  for 
each  person,  was  considered  by  the  officers 
of -the  British  army  as  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  isesses—suffictent  for  them- 
ielves,  end  for  sach  company  as  might  be 
invited  to  their  mess  :  it  was  not  usual  to 
allow  more  one  day  with  another  to  any 
penion  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  to  show 
how  liberally  the  allowance  to  general 
Buonaparte  was  calculated,  he  should 
read  to  their  lordships  an  extract  from  the 
estimate  for  his  tablei  in  which  this  very 
article  of  wine  was  minutely  specified. 
There  was  an  allowance  of  strong  and  of 
weak  wine.  The  ouantity  of  weak  wine 
was  84*  bottles  in  tne  course  of  the  fort- 
night ;  but  he  should  put  that  out  of  the 
question,  and  merely  state  the  quantity  of 
the  other  description  of  wine.  Of  that 
better  sort  of  wine,  there  was  no  less  than 
S66  bottlesi  in  one  fortnight,  applicable, 
wholly  and  entirely togeneral Baonapart^ 
and  his  attendants.  The  partictdars  were 
*^7  bottles  of  Constantia  {mU  pint  bot- 
tles), 14  bottles  of  Champaign,  21  bottles 
of  Vin  de  Grave,  84  bottles  of  Teneriffis, 
and  140  bottles  of  Claret  In  all  966 
bottles.  The  number  of  persons  con- 
nected with  general  Buonapart6,  exdod- 
ing  those  of  tender  age,  amounted  to  nine, 
so  that  there  was  an  allowance  of  nineteen 
bottles  in  one  day  for  ten  penons ;  and 
taking  one  day  with  another,  the  allow- 
ance might  be  considered  two  bottles  a 
day  for  each  grown  person ;  which  he  was 
sure  was  as  much  as  would  satisfy  the 
noble  lord's  wishes  either  for  himself  or  for 
any  ner«on  in  whom  he  was  interested. 
In  addition  to  this  quantity  of  wine,  forty- 
two  bottles  of  porter  were  allowed  every 
fortnight,  beine  at  the  rate  of  three  to 
each  individual.  From  this  statement 
be  was  convinced  that  their  lordships 
would  see  there  was  no  reason  to  com- 

I  lain  of  an  inadequate  or  scanty  supply, 
ndeed,  on  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
case,  he  felt  convinced,  that  the  House 
would  perceive  no  severity,  no  harshness, 
nothing  but  the  enforcement  of  restrictions 
necessary  for  the  safe  custody  ef  our  pri* 


saner.  Iloae  penMia  who  tsera  plaaad 
under  his  control,  had  behaved  in  the^maftt 
inscdent  manner  towards  the  gofensar; 
and  if  their  lordships  wese  willing  to  lend 
an  ear  to  eeery  ct>mpiaiat|proaBcdingiro|D 
them,  there  wouU  In)  no  end  of  their  foaa* 
plainmg.  The  goienKNr  oould  not  ^sub* 
port  his  aothorsty^  or  execute  Ua  datgr*  m 
keeping  these  •persans  in  hia  iponw,  wUi 
fewer  restricttena  than  lie  had  enfortsad^ 
or  with  greater  lenity  than  he  had  abowv* 
It  might  be  made  a  question, whether  tUa 

ron  was  to  be  deUioed  at  all;  but  if 
was  to  be  detained,  proper  meana 
ought  to  be  taken  to^secura  him,  and  pro* 
per  vigilance  employed  to  prevent  Jiia 
escape ;  nor  shoula  any  mistaken  compear 
sion  be  allowed  to  ianuesoe  ns  to  idepart 
from  this  oauttous  and  prudent  caiirsa. 
It  would  k>e  most  unjust  to  throw  a  haajry 
responsibility  on  the  governor,  and  «t  the 
same  time  prevent  him  from  enfioMsng 
such  measures  as  tiie  secure  detentioD 
of  his  prisoner  demanded  from  him.>  if 
by  our  negligence  Buonaparte  were  al* 
lowed  to  escape,  we  should  not  only  iociir 
the  censure  or  those  who  now  called  for  m 
relaxation  of  vigilance  and  restraint,  but 
our  conduct  would  be  liable  ia  misrepre- 
sentation throughout  Europe:  it  wouU 
be  asserted,  that  we  intended  to  alloar.  bi» 
enlargement  far  some  purposes  of  .our 
own ;  and  we  diouhl  be  accused  of  acting 
under  the  most  detestable  hypocrisy,  in 
fint  conyeying  him  to  that  distant  staltan, 
and  in  pretending  to  phice  him  undsr.na*- 
strictions,  while  we  really  wished  his 
escape.  Seeing,  therefore,  no  grannd 
whatever  for  the  motion,  he  would  give 
it  his  decided  opposition. 

The  Marquis  aiBvekingham  contended, 
that  no  one  could  hesitate  to  give  his  noble 
friend,  who  brought  forward  this  motion, 
the  greatest  credit  for  good  intentions  and 
upright  views.    Nobody  who  knew  the 

Sure  and  honourable  mind  of  iiis  noble 
iend  could  for  a  moment  doubt  the  inte- 
grity of  his  motives,  or  the  Isudable  natmre 
of  the  object  which  he  proposed  to  accon- 

{dish :  notwithstanding  this,  he  (Lord  B.) 
amented  that  his  nome  friend  had  taken 
his  present  course,  because  he  was  afraid 
that  his  motives,  honourable  as  they  wene, 
might  be  misrepresented,  and  his  conduct 
leM  to  muconception  both  in  this  country 
and  over  Europe.  He  confessed  that  he 
himself  did  not  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  with  any  of  the  feelinos  of 
his  noble  friend,  or  perhaps  with  £ose 
feelings  that  he  ought  to  entertain.    Un 
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'  ^^*W^^^  ^wTlPWv  bB^^'I^^^  ^•^ft   bm^   y^^r 

urn  %  mod  cHBkftMy  vftbiinedt  Imt^  w  j» 
«r^,  be.  jt  fiqiidiQi*  or  eoy  feelipg  taif 
igfefiMhlg,  be  aclBMvMged  ibetbe-eouM 
Mitlviog  bknielfla  wieer  ihi«  pemmeir 
bif  ieie  witheot  eontidcrfiif  Uei  Aft  tfM 
HKm  biU0r  and  faMMKOuft  ieiNmi|r  Abel 
ifcift  «Mtteify  efer  bad.  The  qeenHPOf  ie 
tbjft  eaae*  wet  iioefined  eritm  eeiroir 
liwtai  Tbe  pelk^  of  hit  inprifteoeMMft 
was nownol beftee Ibe HeHM :  tbat  had 
elaeftdy  been  decided  en*  If  inpriftoped 
k  ffraft  plaia  ibal  he  bm«i(  he  imdev  reftlrics- 
tipMefaoBBua  kind  or  aneiher,  flufioient 
to  geerd  ageioii  bia  etcepe.  WeeU  ao|r 
pekaan  aay  ihel  iheie  jraitffieljoea  wem 
aM«e:  ihan  nacetiary  far  their  ebjaet/ 
WoeU  aof  one  aaj  Ibet  he  ceiild  he  fcapt 
je  iafi»  cuatody  wiihaet  tfaeaa?  fie  (loid 
tf.)  did  ooi  heUeve  ad.  For  the  uDoaoei* 
aary  eevarily  of  ihane  raMioiioaa  we  bad 
the  amhediy  of  a  paper  jigned  ilontholoii. 
Thia  papnr  waa  filed  with  eomplaiou  and 
eccufiptioai.  Agatnat  it  we  now  had  the 
cvideoeeof  bia  aMJeftj'a  mioistert;  wboi 
in  a  .Oeie  of  thia  bindy  might  he  expeeied 
to  he  €atitiott«»  delibenite,  and  guarded  in 
their  autementa*  Whieh  waa  tbe  Uouae 
to  beUeve*^tbe  nioistera  of  the  Crowot 
with  idl  their  letponaibility  upon  them, 
and  apaaking  from  the  most  QHOiite  infer* 
metiea— or  this  pr^dioed  individual? 
tie  oouU  not  hetitata  for  a  anoaaent.  He 
did  not  think  that  mtniiten  couM  be  dip* 
believed ;  he  did  not  tee  that  it  wm  poan* 
hie  to  doobt  Ibeir  atetemenfa.  tie  felt, 
that  the  peper  whieh  they  had  been  called 
upm  to  anawer  was  an  additional  inanlt  to 
this  eottalry :  proceeding  ftoas  a  peiaon 
who  bad  to  often  tried  to  ioault  it^  He 
ataled,  •*  that  he  wet  not  the  prisoner  of 
Bngheid  ;*'  tbat  be  bad  not  surrendered  to 
us,  hot  tbat  he  repaired  voluntarily  and 
fre^y  to  England,  to  place  himseif  under 
its  lawa,  and  to  enjoy  its  liberties.  He 
stated,  that  he  liad  the  option  of  surren« 
dering  himself  either  to  Austrie,  Russia, 
tw  Prussia ;  and  he  invidiously  insinuated 
4hst  be  would  have  found  in  any  of  those 
states  a  more  honourable  reception,  greater 
kindness,  or  more  justice,  than  with  us. 
This  he  asserted  with  the  recollection  of 
his  former  history  before  his  eyes.  Had 
be  tried  the  experiment  be  could  not  have 
Ibuod  it  successful.  In  Auitria,  instead 
of  protection,  he  must  have  met  with  the 
deep  rooted  recollection  of  broken  trea- 
ties, and  of  wanton  aggression««the  trace 
'of  the  ruin  he  bad  created,  and  tbe  hatred 
of  the  people  whom  be  bed  insulted.  Had 


beftO«ght«D  eiy)«»mBein9»i»e  wou]4 
have  faand  tbat  tbe  injuatioe  <mF  bis  inva* 
IJOB,  and  the  hmiiiiig  of  Moscow^  were 
nni  fpfgotten  bv  the  wbabitants :  and  had 
he  endLwrottied  tp  tehe  wfoge  ii>  P^t^ussisw 
be  wmid  have  been  eKeoratad  9a  the  per* 
sen  who  bad  ploederad  the  kingdoqi,  eind 

that  if  he  had  surrendered  to.  theJHeeie^ 
IionjMiie,  *'the  emperor  would  bevere- 
oidl^gted  dbe  relations  wbioh  religion  aei 
aatQae  have  foirmed  between  a  fimer  end 
aaont  that  be  woeld  beve aeooUeeted the^ 
he  rcateead  him  at  Luneville,  nt  View% 
and  bed  received  peotestations  eC  bia 
good*wiU  at  Oreaden ;  tha(  the  emperor 
AleModer  would  hwrereoolleoted  Ae  tiae 
ef  friendship  eontfacted  at  Tilsii^  aod  duvr 
ing  lee  yean  ofeefftesnondenee<  andlba^ 
itpen  bia  aurnsnder  to  the  Ung  of  Pknisiiu 
be  would  have  reeolleoted  tbeprorestatiesw 
Wettaobmenteod  seotimeeu  of  gratitude 
that  be  testified  te  bm  ip  1919"  Biit 
leaving  out  of  his  view  all  those  who  ow«d 
him  such  obligations,  be  chose  to  surrei^ 
der  himself  to  this  couoilry,  and  his  der 
aMmd  on  our  generosity  was  certain^ 
great,  censidering  ihe  grounds  on  which 
Ibey  were  made,  and  the  rebtion  in  which 
be  stood  to  us*  He  had  restored*  acoordr 
ing  to  bis  own  declaration,  their  erowna 
4o  Ihe  sovereigns  of  each  of  the  countries 
which  he  renounced,  giving  tbe  preference 
to  this ;  and  what  was  the  price  be  exacted 
from  them  for  this  kindnam  i  Why,  that 
4hey  aheuld  join  him  in  an  elUance  ageinst 
that  verjf  country  in  which  be  took  refuge, 
end  wmch  he  afterwards  abused.  He 
now  appealed  to  our  feelings  of  compaa- 
aion  end  justics^hjr  telling  us  what  atack 
of  merits  be  had  laid  up  with  thpse  whom 
he  bad  prevailed  upon  to  beconke  our  ene- 
wiies,  but  to  whom  be  did  not  choose  to 
anrDander ;  and  adduced,  as  claims  on  our 
hindnem,  treaties  that  enforced  the  conti- 
nental aystem  against  us,  aad  were  intend- 
ed for  our  commercial  annihilation.  Con- 
sidering that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
present  motion,  considering  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  as  perfectly  uncalled  for 
and  unnecessary,  he  would  jmn  tbe  noble 
secretary  in  opposing  the  motion  of  his  no- 
ble friend.  He  was  of  opinion  tbat  this 
person  should  be  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment, and  that  every  restriction  should  be 
enforced,  and  every  degree  of  vigilance 
exercised,  that  should  be  found  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  Tbe  severe  and  close 
durance  to  which  general  Buonapart6  was 
subjected  was  not  dictated  by  motives  of 
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revenge,  bat  of  security ;  and  he  cQArider- 
cdanymeitBurejaitlfiable  wliich  was  Ae- 
^ceMaiyto  prevent  that  man' from  i^in 
hredcing  loose  and  throwing  Europe  into 
Agitation.  It  was  a  piece  ot"  political  jas* 
tice  that  we  owed  to  Europe  and  the 
world.  It  taught  a  political  lesion  that 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  this  country 
or  any  other.- 

The  Eail  oSPamky  did  not  feel  thai 
kostility  towards  the  individual  under 
€OBfinement  at  St.  Helena,*  professed  by 
the  noble  marquis ;  and  though  he  agreed 
witii  him  that  they  were  catted  on  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  security  of  hb  pei<- 
son  demanded^  still  it  was  their  duty  to  see 
that  no  unnecessary  severity  was  used  to- 
wards him.  Feeling  an  anxiety  for  the 
diaracter  of  the  country,  which  was  af- 
fected by  the  reports  in  circulation  on  this 
eubject,  he  could  not  but  be  pleased  that 
his  noble  friend  had  brought  forward  the 
present  motion,  which  had  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  the  noble  earl  opposite  to 
make  the  candid  and  able  statement  by 
which  the  allegations  on  which  the  motion 
was  founded  were  certainly  entirely  re- 
Ihted.  After  the  fects  disclosed  'by  the 
noblesecretaryof  state,  he  did  not  think 
that  his  noble  friend  ought  to  press  his 
motion  any  farther. 

Lord  if alland  thought  the  charges  were 
of  such  a  kind  and  of  such  mapinitude, 
that  in  opposition  to  one  of  his  noble 
friends,  he  must  persist  in  thinking  that 
they  called  for  contradiction ;  and,  m  op- 
position to  the  other,  that  they  were  not 
yet  suiBciently  contradicted.  That  con- 
tradiction ought  to  rest,  not  on  the  decla« 
ration  of  a  minister,  but  on  documentary 
evidence.  He  could  not  accept,  therefore 
^be  compliments  of  the  former  to  his  mo- 
tives, while  he  lamented  his  conduct;  nor 
the  thanks  of  the  latter,  for  the  statements 
which  he  had  given  the  noble  secretary  an 
opportunity  of  making,  while  he  did  not 
think  that  statement  satisfactory.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  construction  that  might  be  put  on  his 
motives :  both  because  he  was  conscious  of 
their  rectitude,  and  because,  in  obeying 
them^  he  was  convinced  he  had  done  an  es- 
sential service  to  his  coun  try.  No  praise  on 
the  goodness  of  the  intentions  by  which  he 
was  actuated  would  make  him  surrender 
the  impression  of  the  service  he  had  ac* 
complishcd.  He  rejoiced  that  he  had 
made  a  motion  which  produced  a  contra- 
diction of  charges  that  were  injurious  to 
the  honour  of  the  country.    He  diould 


HMantPs  Miftioi^  rttpedOng  ihe      tJi(I# 

rajoM  itib  mwe^  that  documents  were 
^Mduced  to  disprove  abuses;  or  if  Ida 
exertions  would  tend,  if  ihey  existed,  ta 
correct  them.  Whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  their  lordships  deliberation,  bo 
enjoyed  the  satisfection  of  thinking,  that 
there  was  one  individual  in  the  countiy 
who  could  not  hear  imputations  on  our 
national  character  without  calling  for  in* 
quiry,  and  giving  an  opportunity  of  sho^- 
mg  their  unfounded  nature. 

The  noble  secretary  had  said,  that  thooe 
who  were  adverse  to  the  confinement  of 
Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  must  necesaa- 
rily  be  biassed  in  judging  of  the  degree  of 
restraint  necessary  for  his  safe  custody. 
The  noble  secretary  should  at  least  give 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether  too 
great  severity  had  been  used,  by  producing 
the  documents  he  had  moved  for.  He 
(lord  H.)  neither  approved  of  the  spirit  of 
that  speech,  nor  was  convinoed  by  its  ar* 
guments.  It  seemed  throughout  to  sup* 
port  the  motion  it  was  intended  to  oppose. 
The  noble  earl  had  contradicted  tne  re« 
ports  on  which  the  motion  proceeded,  but 
would  not  produce  evidence,  to  refute 
them.  The  noble  secretary  seemed  to 
think,  that  the  motion  was  one  of  censure^ 
and  not  of  in^uiiy-^one  that  assumed  the 
facts  as  true,  instead  of  one  that  caHed  for 
information.  He  hiad,  thereforei  answer* 
ed  his  statements  as  charges,  and  not  as 
grounds  for  examination.  He  (lord  H.) 
moved  for  papers.  What  did  tne  noble 
secretary  do  ?  Instead  of  producing  them 
to  parliament,  he  read  his  own  justification 
from  them  by  extracts,  while  he  refiised 
to  lay  the  documents  themselves  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  This  was  the  most 
extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  conduct 
that  ever  existed  ;  a  mode  of  proceedmg 
which,  till  within  these  ten  or  twelve  years, 
was  completely  unknown— that  a  minister 
should  make  use  of  documents  not  before 
the  House,  which  he  had  an  opportunitjf 
of  quoting,  stretching,  or  garbling  at  his 
pleasure.  How  did  the  noble  secretary 
answer  the  charges?  He  refused  the 
papers ;  and,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasan* 
try,  instead  of  allowing  the  justification  of 
the  absent  to  be  heard,  he  cracked  jokes 
upon  an  individual,  whose  character  and 
person  were  in  his  power.  If  this  was 
his  glory,  if  this  was  his  triumph,  he 
did  not  envy  him  his  feelings,  or  hia 
taste. 

The  noble  secretary  had  denied  the 
papers,  on  the  allegation  that  it  would  be 
six  months  before  they  could  be  obtained 
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firoia  8t«  Helena;  aod  during  all  that  time 
the  impotatioDs  againat  cbe  govemmeDft 
would  remain  uncontradloled ;  but  what 
would  he  say- to  Buonaparte's  situatioo, 
against  whom  the  noble  secretary  had  n^t 
only  stated  things  that  could  not  be  con^ 
tradictedt  but  wbom»  in  his  absence  and 
in  captivity  he  had  made  the  subject  of 
ill'timed  pleasantry*  The  whole  tenour 
of  the  noble  earl's  speech  showed  the  nro- 

frietyofthe  present  motion.  He  (lord 
lolland)  never  stated  that  the  accounts 
were  true ;  and  indeed  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  statements  that  had  been  pub- 
lished, except  that  they  were  confirmed 
by  private  accounts  from  other  quarters, 
lie  only  said  that,  they  required  contra- 
diction ;  and  however  much  he  might  ad- 
mire the  speech  of  the  noble  earl,  he  did 
not  think  the  contradiction  contained  in  it 
eoual  to  a  contradictien  by  documents* 
It  the  charges  were  light  and  trivial,  why 
did  the  noble  secretanft  take  such  pains  to 
refute  them?  And  ii  they  were  serious, 
why  did  he  not  give  the  means  of  render- 
ing that  refutation  most  effectual,  by  pro- 
ducing the  papers?  The  contradiction 
ought  not  to  rest  on  the  breath  of  the  no- 
ble lord* 

He  was  not  entitled,  from  the  source 
wlience  he  had  received  his  information, 
to  lay  his  authorities  before  the  House  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  noble  lord's  asser- 
tion, he  still  believed  that  the  sending  of 
Buonaparte  to  St.  Helena  was  a  subject 
of  discussion  with  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
He  had  been  told  this  circumstance  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  he  believed 
Buonaparte  himself  had  heard  of  it.  Gen- 
tlemen might  think  this  very  pleasant; 
they  miffht  think,  perhaps,  that  Buona- 
parte had  set  such  a  rumour  afloat  merely 
from  a  wish  to  suggest  it  to  congress  I 
Was  it  not  more  probable  that  he  men- 
tioned it  only  after  having  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  an  arrangement  was  in 
contemplation?  This  however,  was  a 
point  on  which  he  would  not  enlarge,  as 
It  had  no  reference  to  his  present  motion, 
neither  had  his  motion  any  reference  to 
the  Memorial  of  Montholon,  or  the  other 
papers  in  publication.  All  that  he  wanted 
was,  recorded  documents  against  those 
rumours  that  affected  the  character  of  the 
country :  all  that  he  sot  was  a  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  instead  of  papers.  This 
apeech  might  probably  be  as  convincing  to 
his  (lord  Holland's)  mind  and  the  House 
as  the  papers  themselves ;  but  it  could  not 
be  equally  convincing  to  Europe  aod  pes* 

t 


terity.  Would  posterity  and  tlie  world 
look  upon  statements  from  the  mouth  of 
the  noble  lord  as  of  equal  authority  witK 
parliamentary  documents,  although  sub- 
stantially they  might  be  the  same  ? 

The  only  ground  on  which  papers  could 
be  refused  was,  that  the  charges  were  too 
trivial  to  deserve  inquiry.      He  was  far 
from  thinkinff  them  of  such  a  nature ;  they, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance;  and  he  could  by  no   meaoa 
3ree  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  sentiments 
his  noble  friend,  that  now  Buonaparte 
was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence how  he  was  treated.    His  noble 
friend  had  alluded  to  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Russia,  as  states  in  which  be  could  not 
find  an  asylum ;  but  (and  it  was  another 
ground  ot  the  present  motion)  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if  a  foreign  power,  affect- 
iogpopularity,.should  make  aremonstrance 
on  the  subject  of  his  treatment.      The 
speech  of  the  noble  earl  would  not  be  so 
good  an  answer  to  such  a  remonstrance  aa 
the  papers;  still  less  would  it  be  as  good 
if  Buonaparte  should  happen  to  ezpiroi 
while  these  rumours  were  yet  in  existence. 
The  noUe  earl  had  dwell  with  much  plea- 
santrv  on  a  person  who  was  absent,  and 
could  not  defend'hiroself;  and  had  taken 
up  the  defence  of  sir  Hi^dson  Lowe,  as  one 
wno  was  exposed  to  the  plota  and  inso* 
lence  of  bis  prisoner  on  the  island,  and  to 
the   suspicions  of  the  people  at  home. 
Even  the  strictest  confinement  of  his  .cap* 
tive  could  not,  it  seems,  relieve  his  feaia ; 
indeed  he  probably  wouUl  be  *'  afraid  of 
this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  wero 
dead."  Looking  at  it  as  apoint  of  taste  aod 
feeling,  he  could  not  admire  the  attempt 
to  turn  into  ridicule  the  ebullitions  even 
of  ill-humour  in  one  so  circumstanoad*  for» 
God  knew  ill-humour .  might  be.  pacd^V^d 
in  a  man  who  bad  met  such  dreadful  re* 
verses ;   and,  however  successful  auoh  ni^ 
attempt  might  be,  he  shoold  be  sorry  to 
have  produced  an  e&ot  by  such  means. 
He  still  adhered  to  the  propriety  of  his 
motion,  as  he  had  seen  and  heard  nothing 
to  make  it  unnecessary. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Tuemiatfj  March  18. 

•WsLCH  JuoGEs3.  Mr.  CalcraA  moved 
for  a  writ  for  the  Election  of  a  member  to 
serve  in  the  present  parliament  for  the  bo"» 
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roogll  of  tiridporl,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Best,  who^  doce  his  rieetion,  bad 
accepted  the  office  of  second  Justice,  of  tlie 
great  sessions  of  Wales. 

Sir  S.  Ramilfy  took  that  opportunity  of 
eallhig  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
distinction  made  beti^een  the  English  and 
"Welch  judges  with  regard  to  the  capacity 
of  sitting  in  that  House.  The  eonstituents 
of  thelearaed  serjeant  himself  had  nothing 
to  complain  of,  as  it  remained  for  them  to 
determine   whether  their    representative 
wtfs  likely  to  be  as  attentive  to  their  in- 
terests  as  before  his  acceptance  of  tins  o^ 
iice;   but  the  point  was  of  great  constitu- 
tional importance :  and  he  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  at  what  period  this  dif- 
ference between  English  ana  Welch  jud^ 
originated.    The  latter  had  duties  eqndly 
ar&ousi  although  not  so  frequently  exer- 
cised, ia  those  of  the  former :  they  had  to 
sit  in  judgment  it  eases  aflbcting  the  pro- 
perty»  reputation*  and  lives  of  his  mtgesty's 
aubjects.    The  doe  exercise  of  their  mo- 
tions required  the  same  general  qualiflca- 
lions,  the  same  impartiality  of  character, 
and  the  sameabstioence  from  party  conflicts* 
He  was,  he  confessed,  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
asine  how  such  an  irregularity  could  have 
e^er  been  allowed  by  the  constitation. 
The  filot,  however,  unrortunately  was,  that 
the^  were  eonsidered  not  professional,  but 
political  ofices ;  and  were,  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  not  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  clum- 
cdlor  but  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasurv. 
These  observations  were  evidently  not  di- 
rected against  tfaerecent  appointment  of  the 
learned  seijeant,  whoae  great  practice  and 
long  experience  fully  qiittified  him  for  the 
situation.    Whatever  regret,  however,  the 
House  might  feel  at  the  absence  of  his  ta- 
lents, he  did  not  thhik  it  oooM  be  attended 
with  much  surprise.     It  cooUL  not  have 
fiiiled  to  have  attracted  notice,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  serjeant  had  some  time 
since  changed  his  original  seat  on  the  op- 
position bencheii,  for  one  whidh  might  be 
regarded  as  neutral  territonr ;  and  that  be 
bad  subsequently  removed  to  one  which 
was  not  only  nearer  to,  but  was  the  very 
threshold  of  the  treasury.    The  House,  he 
thought,  was  bound  to  take  into  its  consi- 
deration the  propriety  of  auflering  any  man 
to  unite  in  himself  the  characters  of  a 
member  of  parliament  and  of  a  judge.    In 
pmnt  of  practical  consequence,  it  was  un- 
deniable, that  those  hon.  members  generally 
placed"  implicit  confidence  in  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown.    He  had  heard  Of  many  vi- 
sionary projectafor  parMaraetitary  reform, 
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md  he  was  sorry  tliaC^saeh  Ideavhad  been 
entertamed;  but  ofpraetioal  and  moderate 
reform,hehtidaawaysbeenasupporfer  both 
in  the  Houseandlwferehe  hadthe  honour 
to  enter  it ;  nor  eould  he  imagine  any  plan 
of  reform  more  practical  and  moderate,  or 
one  calculated  to  give  more  general  satis- 
faction, than  the  rendering  ineligible  those 
persons  whose  offices  necessarily  made 
them  dependent  on  the  ministers  61  the 
erown,  and  more  especially  all  those  who 
held  judicial  appotntaaeiits. 

Mr.  i4^er0Yir^  was  desirous  of  addng 
for  information  with  respect  to  certain  \e* 
gal  proceedings  in  the  county  palatine  of 
ChMter.  He  recollected  to  have  heard 
his  hoD.  and  learned  friefid  who  had  just 
spoken,  when  a  new  writ  vras  moved  for 
on  the  oeeasioii  of  the  present  attorney^ 
genera!  being  appointed  to  the  office  of 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  pohiting  out 
the  possibility  of  his  being  called  upon  t6 
sit  judicially  upon  cases  which  it  had  been 
kis  doty  to  proaeeute  as  attorney-general. 
If  what  he  had  heard  was  to  be  relied  on, 
this  confflct  of  duties  had  now  arrived. 
He  understood  that  several  persona  had 
been  arrested  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  court,  and  were  abo^t  to  be  tried  for 
offimces  i^ainst  the  state,  which  must  have 
come  under  his  cognisance  as  attorney-ge- 
nend.  It  was,  he  conceived,  impossible 
that  the  hon.  md  learned  gentleman  should 
preside  at  those  trials ;  and  the  result  of 
this  must  be  the  loss  to  the  state  of  his 
services,  or  the  inconvenience  of  appoint-* 
ing  a  special  commission.  In  the  one  case 
he  Supposed  the  duty  must  fall  on  the  at- 
torney-general of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall 
(Mr.  seijeaot  Best) ;  but  he  remembered 
an  instance  in  which  a  former  attorney-ge* 
neral  of  Cornwall  (Mr.  Adam)  had  deem- 
ed it  becoming  to  resicn  that  office  on  his 
appointment  to  a  juogeship.  However 
Iteole  he  miglft  be  to  misconstruction  in 
these  remarks,  he  felt  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  too  anxious  on  so  important  a 
prindple  of  the  constitution ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  House,  tirat  he  was  at  the  same 
time  expressing  sentiments  which  were 
generally  entertained  by  the  profession  to 
which  he  belonged. 

The  Attorney  Genera/ said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  completeljr  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  any  thmg  so  inde- 
cent could  he  committed  as  that  he,  the 
king's  attorney-general  should  direct  pro- 
secutions whidi  be  shaaM  afterwards  try 
kk  his  capacity  as  chief  justice  of  Chester. 
If  there  were  persons  in  custody  in  Chei* 
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ter«  he  was  ouite  certain  he  tboold  not 
hear  m  tyllabie  upon  thetubjecl  (ezceoi 
wlial  might  be  matter  ol' public  notoriety), 
tin  he  arrived  there.  In  the  lust  aeuions 
atCheater,  leveral  pertons  were  tried  for  a 
oonipiracv,  but  or  which  conspiracy  bo 
knew  notningy  until  the  matter  was  opened 
before  him  by  the  indictment ;  and  the 
aame  coune  would  be  pursued  on  the  pre- 
aent  occasion,  if  the  fiict  should  be  as 
elated  by  the  hon«  and  learned  gentleman. 
He  should  consider  himself,  or  an^  other 
individual,  unworthy  to  hold  a  situation 
wider  the  Crown,  if  he  could  advise  prose- 
cutions, which  were  subsequently  to  be 
tried  bv  himself.  Were  such  a  necessity 
inevitable,  he  should  hold  himself  bound 
to  resign  one  or  other  of  the  offices. 

Mr.  Pofuanby  said,  that  th^speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
two  offices  or  attorney-general  and  of  chief 
justice  of  Chester  were  incompatible. 
lie  could  not,  in  fact,  do  his  duty  in  the 
one  capacity,  but  by  neglecting  it  in  the 
other ;  he  could  not  execute  l^  functions 
aschiefjusticeof  Chester  without  foregoing 
bis  duty  as  attorney-general.  The  princi- 
ple was  extremely  wron^^  and  contrary  to 
the  direct  nature  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  any  person  exercising  judicial 
functions  should  have  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  surprised  how  the 
practice  could  have  existed  so  long  and 
if  no  other  individual  took  the  matter  up, 
be  would  afker  the  Easter  holidays,  propose 
a  motion  for  disqualifying  such  persons. 

Sir  &  RamiUy  observ^,  that  since  the 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  been  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  some  causes  had  been 
tried  in  which  the  Crown  had  a  great  in- 
terest relating  to  Delamere  forest;  the 
boo.  and  learned  gentleman  very  properly 
abstained  from  sitting,  and  they  were  tried 
by  one  of  the  puisne  judges,  but  the  con- 
aequence  was,  that  the  Crowndid  not  have 
the  assistance  which  it  ought  to  have  had 
fiom  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  ta« 
lents. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Motion  relatino  to  Lottbries.3 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Ly$Ukom  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  his  notice,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  dangerous,  immoral,  and 
fraudulent  mea»ure  »o  long  established  in 
this  country  as  a  financial  arrangement,  of 
raising  money  upon  the  people  by  way  of 
lottenesr  The  prejudices  tnat  prevailed 
against  a  subject  of  this  kind  as  well  as 
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ag^ainst  any  other  which  proposed  any 
thing  that  the  gentlemen  opposite  were 
pleased  to  call  **  innovation/*  were  very 
strong  at  this  moment ;  indeed,  he  lament- 
ed to  say,  that  there  was  a  great  inatten^ 
tion   on  the  part  of  person*  both  within 
and  without  that    House  to  every  thing 
morally  and  politically  connected  with  the 
means  of  raising  of  money.    It  was  neces- 
sary, no  doubt,  that  money  should  be  raised 
to  support  the  expenses  of  the  state ;    but 
the  utmost  jealousy  should  be  entertained 
by  the  people,  and  particularly  by  those 
who  represented  them  in  that  House,  that 
no  taxes  should  be  imposed  that  could  be 
avoided,  and  more  especially,  that  no  modo 
of  taxation  should  be  adopted  which  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the   morals  of 
the  community.    It  could  not  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  almost  every  gentleman,  that 
it  was  usual  to  con>ider  this  subject  as  a 
sort  of  joke.    The  right  hon.  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  excheouer,  and  those  who  sat 
beside  him,  had  oeen  used  to  say,  "  Yoa 
only  find  fault  with   the  lottery    pufis;'^ 
this  excited  a  laugh,  and  then  the  matter 
dropped    These  lottery  pufts  were  consi- 
dered merely  as  so  much  nonsense  which 
every  body  saw  through  and  not  as  having 
any   injurious  tendency.      He  was  fully 
persuacieda  therefore,  it  must  be  the  effect 
of  evidence  that  would  get  the  better  of 
the  habitual  prejudice  un   this   subject. 
Amongst  the  different    expedients    that 
were  resorted  to  for  raising  money,  it  was 
said,  that  the  lottery  was  the  only  one  to 
which  the  people  cneerfully  assented,  be- 
cause it  was  a  voluntary,  and  not  a  com- 
pulsory tax  which  could  not  be  said  of  any 
other  tax ;  but  what  had  the  two  commit- 
tees, who  were  appointed  at  different  pe- 
riods, to  inquire  into  the  consequences  of 
this  specJes  of  taxation  reported  to  the 
House  I  They  had  stated^  that  this  system 
was  radically  vicious;  that  it  was  as  impro- 
vident as  it  was  immoral ;   and,  in  the  last 
place,  that  the  manner  of  raisiing  the  mo- 
ney was,  on  all  accounts,  objectionable. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  it  produced 
every  species  of  fraud  and    irregular  itjf 
that  could  be  imagined     He  held  in  his 
hand  a  report,  stating  the  gra(«»  amount 
of  the  revenue;  and  it  appe/tred  that  the 
whole   annual    sum     derived    trom   thisr 
source,  on  an    average  o^  the    last  ^ye 
years,   did    luit   exceed    550.t<X)/.     He 
believed,    however,    that    this    estimate 
was  a  good  deal  more  than  the  lottery 
realljr   produced    in    most   ^ears;     but 
certainly,  in  the  last  year^  it  could  not 
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be  rated  higher  than  500,000/.  This  sum 
was  raised  on  the  public  at  a  yerjr  enor- 
mous expense ;  the  cost  and  charge  of 
raising  it  amounting  to  570,000/; ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  expense  of  its  collection  was 
greater  in  amount  than  the  sum  it  brought 
into  the  exchequer.  By  the  terms  of  the 
last  lottery,  a  ticket,  originally  worth  10/., 
was  sold  to  the  public  at  23/. :  and  the 
sum  distributed  into  prizes  was  so  unequal, 
that  four  men  were  plundered  to  make 
one  rich.  Nothing  could  justify  such  a 
system  as  that  pursued  by  toe  public  con- 
tractors. The  scheme  of  the  lottery  now 
about  to  be 'drawn,  had  been  published  In 
the  London  Gazette,  and  this  made  the 
sixth  lottery  within  twelve  months.  If 
the  right  hop.  gebtleman  did  actually  set 
his  signature  to  that  scheme,  if  he  had 
really  been  guilty  of  that  gross  imposture 
and  deception  on  the  public,  which  the 
scheme  disclosed,  he  knew  not  in  what 
parliamentary  terms  he  could  sufficiently 
reprobate  his  conduct.  Me  trusted,  how. 
ever,  that  the  exposure  of  this  fraudulent 
scheme  would  have  some  effect  on  the 
public,  if  it  had  none  on  the  virtuous 
xnindof^the  right  h on.  gentleman.  The 
chance  of  any  great  prize  was  about  71 
to  1.  The  prizes,  two  of  which  were 
stated  as  at  40,000/.,  two  of  20,000/.,  were 
not  prizes  in  money  but  in  stock;  so  that 
the  grand  total  of  prizes  apparently  (and 
no  doubt  so  stated  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception), was  full  220,0001.,  but  in  hard 
money  amounted  to  no  more  than  1 0S,000/. ; 
and  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  these  great 
prizes  were  not  convertible  even  into  cash, 
out  were  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  in  part,  to 
purchase  shares  in  another  subsequent  lot- 
tery. By  such  false  representations,  many 
persons  were  induced  to  speculate  in  lot- 
teries ;  and  as  the  lottery  contractors  were 
too  well  aware  of  their  own  interest,  to 
publish  any  thing  that  would  tend  to  un- 
deceive the  public,  they  never  permitted 
them  to  see  the  supplementary  part  of  the 
scheme  in  the  daily  papers,  so  that  none 
but  persons  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
Gazette  itself,  were  ever  aware  of  the  true 
state  of  the  lottery.  There  were  great 
numbers  of  very  ignorant  and  illiterate 

Seopie  in  the  country,  who  might  be  in- 
uced  to  part  with  their  money  in  this 
scheme ;  but  as  they  were  not  aware  that 
the  contractors  published  a  suppletoentary 
plan  in  the  Gazette,  thev  were  unable  to 
form  an^  opinion  as  to  the  folly  and  road- 
'ness  of  risking  their  hard-earned  wages  in 
this  abominable  speculation.   But  this  de- 
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testable  scheme  of  fraud  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Gazette,  and  was  actually  te- 
commended  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  the  lords  of  the  trea8ury>-4i 
scheme  so  exceedingly  dishonest,  and  the 
approval  of  it  so  extremely  unjustifiable, 
that  every  gentleman,  in  his  private  trans- 
actions, would  be  ashamed  of  putting  his 
name  to  it.  And  yet,  in  the  Gazette  of 
that  day,  he  found  the  following  notice 
attached  to  the  foot  of  the  scheme  :-^ 

*■  After  our  hearty  commendations,  hav'» 
lOg  considered  the  above  scheme  of  the 
fifth  and  supplementary  lotteries,  to  be 
drawn  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  56  Geo.  Sd,  we  do  hereby  signify 
to  you  our  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
said  scheme. 

<«  Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  the 
11th  day  of  March,  1817. 

.<«  N.  Vansittart, 
««  C.Grant,  junior, 
<\  G.  W.  Odell.'* 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  taken 
some  pains  in  promoting  religious  socie- 
ties ;  he  had  attended  Bible  meetings,  and 
made  some  eloquent  speeches  on  religion 
and  morality ;  he  had  professed  the  roost 
lively  interest  for  the  comforts  of  the 
poor.  But  what  did  all  this  amount  to  ? 
What  would  the  House  of  Commons 
think,  what  could  the  people  think,  what 
could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 
think,  of  these  gambling  speculations? 
Did  these  firaudulent  schemes  accord  with 
those  pure  notions  of  morality,  of  wbidi 
he  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  advo« 
cate  ?  But  the  House  must  not  cotlnte- 
nance  such  frauds;  and  as  they  could  not 
expect  to  have  another  chancellor  of  tiie 
exchequer  of  such  nice  moral  feeling,  it 
was  a  strong  argument  against  granting 
lotteries  at  present.  With  respect  to  the 
mode  of  drawing  the  lottery,  nothing 
could  be  more  mischievous  than  to  em** 
ploy  boys  who  belonged  to  one  of  our  no- 
blest establishments,  and  who  were  thus 
brought  up  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  gam- 
bling. The  lottery,  too,  had  been  some-^ 
times  drawn  by  night;  the  persons  ap- 
pointed by  government  as  inspectors  hav- 
ing previously  received  an  excellent  din- 
ner, at  the  expense  of  the  contractors,  by 
which  they  were,  as  he  understood,  fre- 
quently redoced  to  a  state  veiy  litde  short 
of  beastly  drunkenness  1  He  had  beard 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  last  year 
admit,  that  gambling  was  a  vice,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  exterminated,  anil 
tbaty  on  this  ground,   as   much   profis 
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ftbould  be  drawn   from   it  as  poiuUe. 
<«  God  grant,'*  he  had  then  9aid»  *<  that  the 
▼ice  was  exterminated ;  but  aince  It  €an« 
not  be  BO,  let  us  not  refute  to  take  the 
500^000^.!"    Now  this  was  a  most  singu- 
lar way  of  arguing,  especially  for  the  right 
hon.  gentleman;  and  he  wished  to  Mow 
on  what  scheme  of  morality  he  could  re* 
eoncile  his  conduct,  in  this  point,  to  his 
conscience  as  a  Christian,  or  his  duty  as 
his  majesty's  chancellor  of  theexchequer^ 
He  (Mr.  Lyttelton^    denied,   howefer, 
that  the  spirit  of  gambling  was  inherent  in 
the  people;  and  if  a  passion  for  gambling 
did  exist  in  any  part  of  the  community  at 
present,  it  had  been  created  and  pro* 
oaoted  by  the  lotteries.    The  distresses 
arising  from  this  species  of  gambling  were 
not  a  matter  of  notoriety.    Few  m  that 
House  were  acquainted  with  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  oeople.    They  read  a  lottery 
puff,  laughea  at  it,  and  knew  nothing 
more  of  its  consequences  than  that  some 
friend  of  their's  might  have  been  silly 
enough  to  purchase  a  share  which  turned 
tip  a  nlaak;  but  they  were  little  aware  of 
the  vast  members  of  poor  people  who  were 
grossly  cheated  out  of  their  money.    This 
system  of  lotteries  was  attended  by  one 
other  disadvantage  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  nation,  namely,  the  encouragement 
of  informers.    The  abuses  consequent  on 
the  employment  of  that  clars  of  persons, 
were  or  the  grossest  description,  and  sub- 
jected the  secretary  of  lotteries  to  so  many 
•disagreeable  circumstances,    that,   with* 
out  meaning  to  make  any  personal  allu- 
.sioo  to  the  individual  at  present  holding 
the  office,  he  was  assured,  if  that  situation 
shmld  become  vacant,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  would  find  much  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  barrister  of  any  character 
to  accept  of  It.    The  preamble  of  the  act 
for  the  suppression  of  little  goes,  about 
.which  so  much  noise  had  been  made,  ap- 
.plied  in  every  respect  to  the  great  goes; 
•for  they,  too,  were  subversive  of  morality, 
and  tended  to  plunder  the  people  of  con- 
«aiderable  sums  of  money  b^  fraudulent 
misrepresentations  t  and  against  such  an 
evil,  the  argument  built  on  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  rev/enue  was  very  feeble. 
During  the  discussions  on  this  question, 
in.  the  last  session,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  said,  that  the  state  lotte- 
ries were  conducted  on  so  magnificent  a 
•acale,  that  it  was  diffioult,  nay,  almost  im- 
possible, for  poor  persons  to  adventure 
even  in  the  purchase  of  a  sixteenth,  and, 
Ihereforsv  that,  th0y  could  nm  he.  extea- 
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sively  injurious  to  them ;  but  to  him  (Mr* 
Lyttelton)  it  appeared  by  no  means  im- 
possible, that  a  poor  man  might  scrape 
together  1^.  12«.  for  that  purpose  i  and  jf 
he  could  not  do  this  honestly,  a  strong 
temptation  existed,  to  make  up  the  sum 
by  a  little  roguery ;  a  circumstance,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  which  was  stated 
in  one  of  the  reports  of  a  committee  of 
tha^  House  on  the  subject.  The  diffi- 
culty, too*  was  met  by.  the  formation  of 
clubs,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  six- 
tenths,  l^y  which  means  poor  people  were 
enabled  to  embark  their  little  savings  in 
the  state  gambling-house^  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  *'  hearty  commendation"  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  If  this  were  a 
disadvantage  to  the  country,  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quences during  the  present  state  of  ge- 
neral distress,  when  the  parish  rates  had 
been  so  far  increased  in  every  part  of  the 
country  I  And  if  those  burthens  on  the 
industrious  were  still  farther  aggravated 
by  this  baneful  system  of  licensed  gaming, 
the  country  had  a  right  to  exclaim  against 
it.  In  the  present  wretched  state  of  the 
country,  what  an  evil  it  was,  that  mis- 
sionaries should  be  dispatched  U^oughout 
the  kingdom  to  tempt  the  poor,  by  every 
description  of  fallacious  enticement,  to  en« 
ter  into  this  species  of  gambling !  The 
inevitable  conseouence  was,  that  many 
were  thrown  on  the  parish,  and  the  poor- 
rates  were  considerably  increased*  l^y 
the  city  of  London,  in  a  petition  to  that 
House,  the  lottery  was  declared  te  be  a 
nuisance.  He  had,  some  time  ago,  in 
consequence  of  the  notice  which  be  had 
given  on  tliis  subiect,  received  a  letter 
from  the  active  and  most  exemplary  ma- 
gistrate who  now  presided  over  the  me- 
tropolis, who  thanked  him  for  the  step 
which  he  was  about  to  take,  and  told 
him,  that  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  lotteries,  the 
mischiefs  of  which  were  daily  Increasing. 
This  opinion,  proceeding  from  such  high 
authority,  and  from  one  possessing  so 
much  local  knowledge,  ought  to  have  con* 
siderable  weight.  In  fact,  he  was  per* 
suaded,  that  if  it  were  practicable  to  col* 
lect  them,  the  sentiments  of  every  wise 
and  good  man  throughout  the  empire, 
would  be  found  inimical  to  lotteries. 
There  was  one  cause  which  no  doubt  pro* 
duced  a  great  deal  of  the  tenacity  that 
had  appeared  on  the  part  of  government 
on  this  subject.  The  lottery  was  the 
source  of  consi^cJ^abk  patronage.    T^ere 
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were  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  it  oonnected 
with  lotteries,  four  placet  of  50(M.  a  year; 
five  places  of  350/.  a  year;  one  place  of 
300/.  a  year ;  one  plaee  of  2S0l.  year ; 
twenty-one  placet  of  200/.  a  year;  and  six 
places  of  from  KM*  to  150/.  a  year,  beiog 
in  the  whole  upwardt  of  thirty  officet  of 
contiderable  value,  a  great  portion  of 
which  were  sinecures.  In  Ireland,  also 
there  was  a  first  commissioner  (sir 
A.  Alexander^,  with  300/.  a  year ;  4  com- 
missioners witn  each  200/.  a  year;  2  cer- 
tifying commissioners  with  each  100/.  a 
year;  2  comptrollers  with  each  100/.;  a 
stamp  matter  (Mr. Thompson),  with  242/. 
a  year  (who  had  been  about  16  years  ab- 
sent from  Ireland) ;  two  clerks,  with  60/.  a 
jear;  and  two  clerks  with  50/.  a  year :  mak- 
ing, in  the  whole,  the  annual  sum  of  2, 1 12/. 
aluiough  no  lottery  had  been  drawn  in  Ire- 
land for  sixteen  years.  This  appeared  a 
most  shameful  abuse,  and  required  serious 
explanation.  Every  fresh  consideration 
of  the  subject  impressed  on  his  mind  a 
still  deeper  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
It.    The  system  was  radically  bad  and  iu- 

J'urious :  and  he  felt  convinced,  that  if 
le  could  succeed  in  removing  it,  he  would 
be  doin^an  essential  service  to  his  coun- 
try. It  sickened  the  very  heart  to  see  the 
condition  in  which  the  poor  of  the  coun- 
try at  present  were.  He  did  not  state 
this  as  a  charge  against  bis  majesty's  go- 
vernment (it  had  been  brought  on  by  a 
war,  unnecessary  in  its  origin,  and  extra- 
vagant in  its  prosecution )  but  as  an  impera- 
tive  call  on  them  to  remove  every  thing 
calculated  to  increase  the  distresses  of  the 
lower  classes.  On  all  sides,  the  govern- 
ment was  now  called  on  to  make  retrench- 
ment; but  when  he  saw  that  the  retrench- 
ment he  proposed  was  one  which  would 
combine  the  suppression  of  a  great  evil 
with  an  advantage  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  he  did  nope  that  it  would  not 
meet  with  a  rejection  from  the  House. 
To  abolivh  lotteries  would  be  to  combine 
a  present  good  to  the  poor  with  no  very 
remote  benefit  to  the  finances.  It  was 
true,  that  in  the  first  instance,  the  500,000/. 
raised  by  the  lottery  must  be  found  else- 
where, but  he  would  much  rather  see  it 
taken  fairly  and  honourably  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  than  obtained  in 
the  present  insidious  and  mischievous 
manner.  The  state  was  to  be  saved,  but 
of  this  he  was  convinced,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  saved  by  such  crooked  means.  Un- 
der these  impressions,  it  was  his  intention 
tomovethree  resolutions,  similar  to  those 
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which  he  had  proposed  last  year,  bat 
aomewhat  softened  in  their  tendency;  as 
bis  object  was  not  censure  of  the  past,  but 
the  prevention  for  the  future,  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  evil.  Those  Resolutions  were 
as  follows:— 

1.  "  That,  by  the  estoblishment  of 
State  Lotteries,  a  spirit  of  gambling  is  en* 
couraged  and  provoked,  which  abates  the 
moral  strength  of  the  state,  and  must  uIf 
timately  diminuh  its  financial  resourced 

2.  *'  Tlmt  such  Lotteries  are  attended 
with  peculiar  evils,  which  the  severest  re- 
gulations have  failed  to  extinsuish,  and 
which  have  been  repressed  only  by  laws, 
whose  provisions  are  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
stitutional, and  their  enforcement  liable  to 
the  greatest  abuse. 

S.  "  That  this  House  therefore  will  no 
longer  authorise  the  establishment  of  State 
Lotteries,  under  any  system  of  regulation 
whatever." 
The  first  Resolution  being  put. 
The  ChanetUor  of  the  Exchequer  nmt 
to  impress  on  the  House  the  important 
truth,  that  on  the  preservation  of  what 
remained  of  the  public  income  of  the  coun- 
try, the  security  of  the  empire  depended* 
If  they  did  not  roost  seriously  wei^h  every 
proposition,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  reduce  that  income,  the  situation  of  the 
country  must  speedily  become  most  alarm- 
ing. There  was  little  of  novelty  in  the 
speech  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  and 
he  trusted  therefore  that  the  House  would 
come  to  the  same  decision  upon  the  pro- 
position as  thev  had  done  upon  that  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  gentleman  last  year. 
With  respect  to  the  objections  urged  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  against  the  details  of 
the  measure,  they  had  no  beariog  on  the 
principle  of  it.  There  was  nothing  immoral 
and  ille^  in  the  principle,  unless  all 
games  ot  chance  were  prima  Jfade  to  be  so 
considered ;  a  doctrine  which  very  few, 
even  of  the  roost  severe  moralists  would 
maintain.  If  games  of  chance  were  in 
any  case  to  be  considered  lawful  and  inno- 
cent, they  ought  surely  not  to  be  held 
otherwise  when  they  were  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  benefit  of  the  state.  If  it 
was  allowed  that  games  of  chance  were 
at  all  lawful,  they  coiUd  not  certainly  be 
in  a  more  unobjectionable  shape  than  un- 
der the  regulation  of  state  lotteries.  It 
was  certainly  true  that  there  were  m  few 
instances  of  persons  in  very  desperate  dr- 
cumttances  rendering  their  tituation  worae 
.by  venturing  in  the  lotteiy;  but  if  tbeiw 
were  no  state  bttery^   peiaooa  of  tbait 
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ditpotition  wonld  not  wtnt  neiiif  of  ruin- 
log  themielTes.     Ho  bod  nover  argued 
(OB  it  had  boon  alleged  of  him)  that  pri- 
vate vicot  might  be  made  pubHc  virtuet. 
Fwliament  £id  not  been  neglectful  of  its 
duty  in  correcting  the  evils  attendant  on 
the  details  of  lotteries.    It  would  here- 
collected*  that  many  years  ago  there  were 
two  principal  evils  objected  to  in  lotteries. 
One  was  the  almost  infinite  divisibility  of 
tickeu,  which  gave  to  the  poorest  of  the 
peopleanopportunity  of  purchasing  ashare; 
the  other  was,  the  extension  of  the  time 
of  drawing  to  forty  or  fifty  days;  afford- 
ing the  greatest  eocooraffement  to  illegal 
insurances.    Some  remains  of  this  latter 
practice  might  possibly  yet  exist,  but  they 
could  not  be  to  a  very  great  extent.    One 
«|uestion  for  the  House  to  determine  was, 
if  the  suppression  of  lotteries  would  not 
tend  to  increase  the  mischiefs  of  that  very 
species  of  gaming  against  which  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  gentleman  were  chief- 
ly directed.    The  maintenance  of  the  lot^ 
tery  kept  up  an  establishment,  active  in 
cbeckmg  little-^oes,  and  private  gambling 
of  that  dWcription,  by  which,  were  it  not 
thus  much  diminmhed,  the  unwary  would 
be  still  more  frequently  entrspped.    The 
difficulty  also  thst  at  present  existed  in 
preventing  the  sale  of  tickeU  for  foreign 
lotteries  would  be  materially  increased. 
They  would  be  bought  by  thousands  if 
the  none  lottery  were  ever  to  be  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  them.    The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  been  pleased  to  say,  that  if  he 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  had  to 
look  for  a  secretary  to  the  lottery,  he 
could  not  find  any  gentleman  at  the  bar 
of  credit  and  talents  who  would  accept  the 
aituatioo.     It  ceruinly  had  not  been  his 
lot  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  looking 
for  a  successor  to  the  gentleman  who  now 
filled  that  office  very  much  to  his  f  the 
cbancelk>r's)  satisfaction ;  but  he  haa  no 
doubt,  if  a  vacancy  in  that  office  was  to 
occur,  he  could  find  many  among  his  old 
friends  at  the  bar  who  would  be  glad  to 
fiU  it,  who  would  fill  it  creditably— as  cre- 
ditably and  as  beneficially  for  the  public 
aervice  as  it  was  now  filled  by  the  indivi- 
dual who  so  respectably  filled  it.    Mr. 
Bsroeval,  who  would  be  suspected  by  no 
nan  of  a  disposition  to  make  his  appoint- 
ments from  men  without  credit  and  ta- 
lents, had  diosen  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  present  secretary,  and  had  found  huo 
•hmlUy  Qualified  in  ev^  respect  ibr  the 
office.  A  disagiteaUo  office  in  aooM  points 
it  certainly  was,  bringing  Ihe  individoal 


who  held  it  into  contact  with  people  of  a 
very  mean  and  disagreeable  description,  the 
persons  giving  in&rmations,  and  the  per^ 
sons  agamst  whom  informations  were  gi- 
ven, being  almost  exclusively  in  the  low«> 
est  walks  of  life ;  but  this  was  an  incon- 
venience common  to  several  branches  of 
the  legal  profession.    It  was  a  fact,  how* 
ever,  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  had 
acted  as  informers  on  this  subject,  only 
one  had  ever  been  convicted  of  false  alle- 
gations.   When  the  hon.  gentleman  as- 
serted that  the  patronage  of  the  lottery 
was  a  principal  cause  of  its  continuance 
on  the  part  of  government,  he  ought  to 
have  hau  the  candour  to  add  that  that  pa- 
tronage had  been  greatly  diminished.  Mr. 
Perceval  (all  of  whose  actions  proceeded 
on  the  impulse  either  of  private  morality 
or  of  public  honour),  reduced  the  number 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  lottery  from 
42  to  28.    There  was  this  objection  to  a 
further  reduction  of  the  number,  namely, 
that  the  persons  who  engaged  in  the  lot- 
tery had  a  great  jealousy  on  the  subject, 
and  if  they  saw  a  small  number  of  com- 
missioners would  imagine  that  some  un- 
fair practices  were  resorted  to.    The  pre- 
sent commissioners  were  all  eentlemen  of 
high  character,  and  they  seldom  met  ex- 
cept on  their  public  duty.    Much  less 
could  he  applaud  the  candour  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  his  observations  on  the  Irish 
lottery.    It  was  true,  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman stated,  that  no  lottery  had  been 
drawn  in  Ireland  for  16  years ;  it  having 
been  deemed  inexpedient  to  have  two  lot- 
teries drawn  in  the  empire  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  suppression  of  the  lottery 
in  Ireland  having  been  considered  one  of 
the  sacrifices  which  government  was  bound 
to  make  for  the  welfare  of  that  country, 
as  its  eftiect  in  that  country  had  been  much 
more  pernicious  than  in  England.    The 
Irish  lottery  having  ceased,  the  persons 
employed  in  it  had  since  received  only 
that  allowance  to  which  it  was  considered 
they  were  entitled  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  situations.    Whenever  a 
vacancy  occurred  it  was  not  filled  up,  so 
that  the  establishment  would  soon  become 
extinct.  The  hon.  gentleman's  statement  as 
to  the  expense  of  the  lottery  to  the  public 
was  erroneous ;  if  the  tickets  were  sJl  sold 
indeed  a  larger  sum  might  be  paid  by  the 
public  than  ever  came  into  the  coflters  of 
the  state;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
lottery  contractors  seldom  sained  much 
by  their  bargains,  thotigfa  they  had  on 
some  occasioBa  been  losers.    But  the  trea- 
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sury  had  limited  the  price  of  tickets  to 
Idf.  I  Of.  beceuse  too  much  hadsometimet 
beta  asked.  Neithersraa  the  present  scheme 
so  unfavourable  as  the  hon.   gentleman, 
had  represented:  the  price  of  stocks  might 
risCf  and  tickets  would  then  be  more  valu- 
able.   So  far  from  the  chance  in  the  pre- 
sent scheme  being  as  lour  as  ^  to  1,  as  the 
hon.  gentleman,  alleged,  the  price  of  a 
tkketwas  Id/.  10if.»  and tbeiowestsum that 
had  been  assigned  for  its  value  was  8/.,  so 
that  the  chance  did  not  seem  to  be  more 
than  five  to  two.    As  to  the  employment 
of  the  Christ  Church  boys  to  draw  the  lot* 
tery,  he  really  did  not  see  so  much  objec* 
tion  to  it  as  the  hon.  gentleman  expreiaed. 
It  was  an  ancient  usage,  with  which  it  was 
not  for  the  treasury  to  interfere.    The 
governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  were  weU 
known  to  be  viery  xealoos  for  the  charac- 
ter of  thoie  who  were  educated  there,  and 
if  they  thought  the  practice  detrimental* 
they  would  assuredly  put  an  end  to  it. 
But  really  he  could  not  discover  how  the 
spirit  of  gambling  vras  encouraged  in  a 
bo^,  by  merely  employing  him  as  a  ma- 
chine to  draw  the  tickets  out  of  the  wheel. 
Much  stress  had  been  kid  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman on  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
dty  of  London  on  this  subject.    Their 
scruples,  however,  had  seized  them  but 
lately.    It  was  but  a  few  years  ago,  since 
they  procured  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  by  lottery  of  houses 
Duift  by  them  m  the  course  of  improve- 
ment.   The  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  the 
exaggerated  value  ascribed  to  the  prizes 
ih  Ae  state  lottery,  but  what  was  that  to 
the  exaffgeration  used  in  the  city  lottery  i 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that 
one  of  the  principle  prizes  in  the  city  lot- 
tery, a  house  valued  at  25,000/.  was  ac- 
tualiv  sold  by  auction  for  7,500^    On  the 
whofe,  the  practical  question  for  the  House 
to  determine  was,  whether  a  certain  re- 
venue ojtSOOfiOOL  not  levied  by  constraint, 
but  being  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  furnished,  was  to  be 
lightly  given  up  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
dwelt  much  on  the  distress  existing  in  the 
country.  Did  he  think  that  any  addition  to 
the  present  taxes  of  500,000/.  a  year  could 
be  made,   without  materially  increasing 
that   distress^  Would   not    the  mischief 
arising  from  any  such  attempt  be  much 
ffreater  than  the  evil  resulting  from  the 
lottery  i  Those  who  thought  that  it  would 
be  so,  would  vote  with  him  against  the 
hon.  gentleman's  resolutions, 
iiir  Samml  BamiUjf  greatly  lamented 
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that   the  chancellor   of  the   exchequer 
should  have  ridiculed  the  altered  opinions 
of  the  city  of  London :  they  were  more 
worthy  of  being  adopted  than  ridiculed* 
In  his  opinion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  have  been  forward  to  follow  the  ex* 
ample   of  that  great   corporation.     Sir 
Samuel  admitted  that  the  country  could 
at  present  but  badly  afford  to  relinquish 
any  source  of  revenue,  but  he  contended 
it  could  just  as  bsdly  afford  to  relinquish 
the  morals  of  its  lower  orders.    Even  ad* 
mitting  that  lotteries  produced  a  very  large 
revenue,  he  asked  how  much  revenue  was 
lost  by  taking  away  from  the  lower  orders 
those  habits  of  sober  .industry  which  were 
so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state^ 
and  so  conducive  to  the  production  of  le- 
gitimate revenue?  The  loss  so  sustained 
must  be  considerable;  but  the  great  in* 
jury  watf,  the  reducing  to  poverty  and  to 
the  work-house  many  who,   but  for  lot* 
teries,  would  be  giving  to  their  families 
and  their  country  the  benefit  of  assiduous 
industry  and  untainted  morals.    He  had 
no  hesitation  hi  saying,  that  lotteries  great* 
ly  contributed  to  the  increaied  amount  of 
the  poor's-rates.    The  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  took  a  most  mistaken  view  of  the  sub* 
ject,  in  supposing  that  the  love  of  pur* 
chasing  lottery  tickets  was  a  natural  ap* 
petite.    It  was  no  such  thing.    It  was  an 
unnatural  and  artificial  appetite ;  and,  in 
the  view  of  the  present  subject,  onecreat* 
ed  by  the  most  active  efforts,  and  excited 
by  the  roost  powerful  stimulants  which  in- 
genuity couJd  devise.    The  state  lottery 
afforded  a  multiplication  of  allurements 
and  inducements  to  the  spirit  of  gaming, 
which  was  an  evil  that  increased  and  ex* 
tended  itself  with  great  rapidity.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  admitted,  that  having 
lotteries  in  different  places  was  calcuhited 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  gaming,  and  that 
gaming  was  one  of  those  habits  which  a 
multiplication  of  lotteries  necessarily  ten* 
ded  to  encourage.  Then  why  did  be  sanc- 
tion such  a  multiplication  of  lotteries  as  to 
permit  six  in  a  smgle  year?  Even  the  conr 
tractors    themselves   acknowledged    that 
they  had  scarce  time  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  one  lottery  before  they  were 
assailed  by  another.    Mr.  Bish,  who  was 
examined  before  the  committee  in  1819^ 
said,  '<  Formerly  there  was  but  one  lot^ 
tery  in  the  coune  of  a  year,  but  they  are 
now  so  frequent,  that  the  public  have  noa 
recovered  from  one  lotteryi  before  ano- 
ther is  drawn.*'    This  was  what  a  dealer 
in  the.  lottery  said;  and^  from  this  it  ap- 
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peiradt  tbtt  na  tfase  wm  given  to  taflbr 
the  moral  fjeelings  of  the  people  to  take 
their  lutaral  courte,  end  to  throw  aside 
this  expenihre  and  vicioaf  propensity.  It 
signified  little  what  the  feelings  of  those 
dninterested  gentlemen,  the  contractors, 
might  be  upon  such  occasions,  but  it 
signified  much  to  reflect  what  injury 
tbm  morals  of  the  people  must  sustain, 
when  they  were  not  permitted  to  re- 
oover  from  the  effects  of  one  lottery  be- 
fore their  were  endangered  by  the  tempta- 
tions of  another.  It  was  true,  that  now 
no  lotSery  was  drawn  an^  where  except 
in  London,  but  its  eflects  spread  into 
evefy  town  ^na?  into  every  village  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  where  persons  were 
employed  in  posting  op  bills  to  attract 
poor  miserable  creatures,  and  inflame 
them  with  the  hope  of  sudden  wealth. 
He  regretted*  that  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House,  made  m  1 808,  had  not 
now  been  reprinted,'  as  it  detailed  a  great 
nomber  of  facts  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  greatly  assist  the  House  in  its 
decision  upon  the  present  sublet.  It 
stated,  from  the  most  unexceptionable 
testimony  given  before  the  committee, 
that  when  once  the  drawing  of  a  lot- 
tery began,  all  trade  ceased.  Caru, 
covered  with  seductive  bills,  were 
driven  about  in  all  directions,  in 
order  to  delude  weak-minded  persons 
to  believe  that  they  would  get  uncount- 
ed wealth,  if  once  they  tried  their  for- 
tune. Butchers,  bakers,  and  all  other 
tradesmen  were  deserted  by  their  usual 
customers— no  trade  was  then  carried 
on  with  spirit,  but  pawnbroking,  in 
which  the  women  always  took  a  most 
active  part,  adding  to  the  small  pittance 
ef  their  husband's  earnings  all  the  mo- 
ney which  could  be  raisM  by  pledging 
their  furniture  and  their  clothes,  and 
those  of  their  children,  end  then  pur- 
chasing shares  in  the  lottery.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  spoke  strongly  of  the 
lieart-breaking  scenes  of  misery  they  had 
aacit  of  the  total  loss  of  all  domestic  com- 
forts occasioned— of  families  converted 
from  sociality  into  strife-^of  husbands 
driven  to  despair,  and  running  awav  and 
leaving  their  fiunilies  on  the  parish — of 
numbers,  through  this  fatal  propensity, 
being  driven  to  madhouses,  aiM  of  many 
auicldes  committed.  The  ordinary  of 
Newgate  stated,  that,  by  the  confessions 
of  indivklual  criasinals,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  traced  their  fll-fate  to  practices  in 
theietlery.  Merchants  clerksiandapprenti- 


ceB,youngmen  of  decent  habits,  weresedu- 
ced  frequently  first  to  venture  their  own 
money,  and  then  to  risk  that  of  their  em- 
ployers, until  at  length  they  were  insen- 
sibly led  to  crimes,  which  brought  upon 
them  the  punishment  of  an  ignominioua 
death.  It  was  not  enough  to  ascribe  the 
evils  to  the  former  insurances ;  they  still 
continued,  from  the  temptation  and  se- 
ductions, to  buy  shares.  Not  only  other 
poorer  classes,  but  private  soldiers  were 
drawn  in  and  ruined.  The  nature  of  these 
allurements  might  be  seen  in  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  newspapers,  which  con* 
tained  the  strongest  moral  poison,  and  the 
most  diabolical  arts  to  seduce  even  boys. 
Under  the  title  of  •«  Christmas  boxes," 
one  of  them  stated,  that  a  careful  lad  had 
not  spent  his  money  in  amusements,  but 
ventured  in  the  lottery  by  buying  two 
sixteenths ;  that  thereby  he  got  a  capital 
prize,  and  had  become  an  opulent  mer- 
chant in  London.  Another  said,  that  a 
poor  pub]ic*house  lad  had  gained  IfiOOL, 
and  was  living  in  retirement;  but  that 
now  %B09i.  might  be  acquired  for  a  si-' 
milar  chance.  Another  stated,  the  milk- 
woman  had  come  in  for  a  little  of  the 
cream  of  the  lotcerv  by  a  sixteenth  share 
of  a  prize  of  20,000^  Another,  under  the 
title  of  **  military  success,"  was  addressed 
to  the  soldiers,  respecting  a  supplementary 
lottery ;  and  they  were  told,  tnat  officers 
had  got  2,500^.  and  20tf.,  and  privates 
600/.  In  distributing  the  lottery  bills, 
selections  were  made  of  those  most  likely 
to  purchase,  namely,  of  boys,  of  women; 
and  of  those  in  the  lower  orders,  for  none 
but  such  could  be  made  dupes  to  so  pal- 
pable a  fraud  as  the  letter^.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  might  laugh  at 
all  this,  and  treat  the  opinions  of  others 
contemptuously.  Knowing  the  private 
virtues  of  that  ri^bt  hon.  gentleman,  he 
most  say,  that  his  conduct  excited  his 
astonishment.  He  could  not  exactly  tell 
what  to  make  of  the  seeming  incongruity 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  appearance 
on  one  day,  taking  the  lead  hi  a  bible 
society,  and^m  another,  meeting  a  set  of 
lottery  contractors.'  The  matter  seemed 
unaccount^le.  It  would  be  ^ood  for 
persons  holding  high  stations,  which  ^ve 
them  so  much  influence  over  the  condition 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  to  see  personally 
the  miseries  of  others.  If  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  entered  the  poor  houses,  he 
wouldsee  the  numbers  of  miserablediseased 
and  squalid  objects ;  in  the  madhouses  he 
would  see  the  agoniaing  wretches ;  and  in 
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duogeoDB  he  would  find  honest  unfortimftte 
individuals  of  whom  a  great  part  bad  beeo 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  human  woe 
by  the  temptations  of  the  lotteries.  Many, 
after  spending  all  they  had  of  their  own, 
and  all  they  could  borrow,  became  at  last 
victims  to  public  justice.  These  results 
were  proveo.  Could  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman see  these  things,  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  per- 
severe. It  was  to  be  hoped  the  House 
would  redeem  its  character.  The  restric- 
tions on  the  lottery  were  quite  insufficient. 
It  was  easy  to  understand  that  there  might 
exist  great  evils  which  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. In  natural  vices  we  could  only 
correct,  but  in  the  lottery  we  created  the 
vice,  and  why  should  we  seek  to  give  par- 
tial alleviation  in  a  case  in  which  a  penect 
cure  might  be  effected  I  It  was  no  an- 
awer  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion  to 
say  that  the  evil  had  decreased.  In  fact 
be  (sir  S.  R.)  thought  the  evil  bad  in- 
creased ;  and  that,  if  it  should  appear  less 
this  year,  it  might  arise  only  from  want 
of  means  in  the  public.  He  should  not, 
however,  be  surprised  if  the  lottery  trade 
increased  even  in  the  present  year,  for  dis- 
tressed persons  were  led  to  sacrifice  what 
remained  to  them  by  vain  hopes.  He 
could  have  nothing  new  to  offer  in  objec- 
tion to  lotteries:  the  evils  were  well 
known ;  and  he  could  only  repeat  objec- 
tions formerly  stated.  He  trusted  his 
hon.  friend  would  persevere.  If  he  did 
sot,  he  (sir  S.  R.)  would :  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  excheouer  should  hear  all  the 
objections  re-statea,  whenever  he  might 
think  proper  to  propose  a  measure  so. 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  J.,^r.  Ward  observed,  that  it  was 
a  serious  question  how  to  supply  the  sum 
of  500,000/.  to  the  revenue,  if  it  were  de- 
ducted by  refusing  the  lottery.  In  balanc- 
ing the  evils,  it  miglit  appear  better  to  con- 
tinue the  system  at  present  than  to  impose 
500,000/.  of  fresh  uxes.  He  was  ready 
however,  to  admit  that  a  lottery,  as  aih 
ordinary  resource,  was  a  sliameful  one  for 
a  moral  and  religious  nation.  It  was  in- 
jurious to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
industry  and  economy.  If  it  was  thought 
a  gi'eat  object  of  finance  to  get  one  pound 
to  the  treasury,  which  cost  the  payer  two, 
he  could  only  say  it  was  a  very  injurious 
contrivance.  But  the  principle  was  as  bad 
in  finance  as  it  was  execrable  in  morality. 
Saving  banks,  he  thought,  were  excellent 
institutions,  but  so  long  as  lotteries  were 
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tdleiated,  iheadtantageaofaavins  benka 
might  be  greatly  abused,  and  oeaides, 
there  was  gnn*^  inoonaistency  in  the 
legislature  tderating  lotteries  and  insti- 
tuting aaviog  banks.  It  was  as  if  they 
said  to  the  people,  in  approviuff  the  savine 
banks,  **  be  industrious  and  frugal,*'  and 
in  allowing  iotteriea,  **  when  you  haveeoU 
lected  a  little  money  by  econom^r,  and  by 
the  aale  of  your  dothes  and  furaitore,  and 
every  thing  you  can  convert  into  cash, 
go  and  purchase  a  share  in  the  lofeterv, . 
which  may  bring  you  unooanted  wealth, 
and  enable  you  to  be  as  drank  mad  as  laay 
as  prou  please  for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 
This  was  really  the  spirit  of  the  languaoe. 
It  reminded  one  of  the  choice  of  Hercuks. 
Vice  and  Virtue  were  both  repreaeoted*^ 
The  people  were  asked  for  two  thinga 
quite  contrary  to  each  other.  Scarcely 
any  gambler  who  understood  calculationa 
would  attend  to  the  lottery  allurements. 
Even  a  prise  oflen  did  more  harm  than 
good  to  a  poor  man.  Frequently  nothing 
was  worse  for  him  than  to  Uft  him  into  » 
sudden  wealth.    He  would  think  his  new- 

f gotten  wealth  would  never  be  at  an  end, 
ike  Gil  Bias  and  the  40  ducats.  An  old 
proverb  said,  *'  Lightly  come,  lightly  go.'* 
So  it  was  very  likely  to  be  with  lottery 
money.  It  was  observed,  respecting  ^e 
propensity  to  gambling,  that  it  went  on  lo 
the  intervals  between  the  lotteries  by 
means  of  little-goes  and  other  contriv- 
ances. So  it  did,  becsuse  the  feeline 
went  on,  arising  out  of  the  system  which 
made  gambling  an  hsbitusl  object,  and 
therefore  the  spirit  was  increased.  So 
much  had  been  so  ably  said  on  the  subject, 
that  he  should  not  proceed  further  upon 
it ;  but  he  wished  to  explain  the  nature 
of  his  vote*  He  would  ask  any  gentleman 
to  show  him  any  other  prefer&le  mode, 
under  all  circumstances,  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  by  which  the  500,000^  were  to 
be  obtained  ?  Unless  that  could  be  done, 
he  should  not  think  himself  inconsistent 
in  the  vote  he  #ouU  give.  He  could 
wish  that  the  end  of  lotteries  was  looked 
to  by  the  chaoceUor  of  the  exchequer ; 
and  he  thought  that  their  diolition  was  a 
boon  which  the  government  ought  to 
srant  to  the  country,  when  a  auffident 
degree  of  prosperity  enabled  them  to  dis- 
pense with  the  revenue  which  Iotteriea 
produced. 

Mr.  WUderforee  expressed  great  snr« 
prise  that  the  hon.  genileBsan  who  bad  just 
apoken  did  not  mean  to  yieM  to  the  force 
of  bis  own  arguments  i  and  that  he  should 
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iMveeoiidaded  an  ab)e«peeeh  tgaftigt  tbe 
lottery  system*  by  a  declaratioa  that  he 
would  TOte  in  favour  of  that  sytten. 
That  the  House,  for  the  mere  reason  of 
«>he  money  so  levied,  should  consent  to 
continue  those  dreadM  evils^^evtls  which 
he  feared  were  yearly  increasing,  would 

Spear  to  him  verv  strange;  but  it  was 
ove  all  extraordinary,  that  those  who 
voted  in  favour  of  the  system,  should,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  declared  their  re- 
atriution  to  give  such  a  vote,  confess  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  that  system.'  If  he  entertained  a  hope 
tiiat  the  system  would  ultimately  be  abo- 
lished, it  gave  him  much  cause  to  fear 
whether  that  hope  was  well  founded,  when 
he  heard  members  of  whose  principles  and 
tdents  he  thonght  so  highly  as  of  those  of 
his  hon*  friend  who  spoke  last,  claiming 
the  complacencies  of  virtue  for  a  speech 
against  the  evils  of  the  system,  ana  then 
voting  in  favour  of  it.  Was  it  not  ex- 
tremely inconsistent  for  any  one  at  the 
time  those  evils  were  acknowledged,  to 
vote  for  their  continuance  ?  In  such  con- 
duct, principle  and  practice  were  directly 
at  variance.  The  arguments  used  for  the 
hitterv  might  be  brought  to  justify  other 
practices ;  such  as  the  farming  of  tfie  pub- 
lic stews,  by  which  perhaps  500,0(M. 
might  be  obtained.  It  was  surprising  to 
bear  virtue  maintained,  and  wickedness 
allowed  and  encouraged  at  the  same  time; 
or  to  hear  of  the  taking  a  profitable  com- 
mission on  vice.  It  was  high  time  to  put 
an  end  to  a  system  which  had  so  long  been 
a  disgrace  to  the  parliament  and  the  coun- 
try. The  principle  of  the  system  might 
license  any  other  kind  of  immorality.  It 
promoted  dispositions  adverse  to  every 
sort  of  domestic  or  national  comfort  and 
virtue.  Would  any  of  the  hon.  members 
who  supported  the  continuance  of  the  lot* 
tery  like  to  have  a  servant  who  had  a  pro- 
Mnsity  to  gambling  of  that  description  ? 
ft  was  directly  advevse  to  the  principles 
and  ejects  of  our  nationid  education.  It 
tended  to  render  even  our  best  benefits 

JoisoDous.  Wh^  the  system  continued, 
\  might  rimost  be  made  matter  of  doubt 
Irhetber  we  should  establish  institutions  to 
put  a  little  money  into  a  poor  man's  hand; 
n>r  tihe  saving  banks  would  give  him  the 
means  of  buying  lottery  shares,  which,  by 
their  failure,  would  render  him  miserable. 
Let  hon.  gendemen  visit  the  poor  houses, 
and  mad  houses,  and  gaob,  and  he  believed 
no  man  wmdd  have  nerves  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  impression  of  what  lie  might 
(VOL.  XXXV. ) 


sae  there.  The  lotteir  annually  sowed 
tbe  seeds  of  the  gambling  principle.  It 
was  most  unjustly  called  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution. Voluntary !  From  persons  who, 
in  this  gambling,  were  leading  themselves 
perhaps  to  the  gallows!  Bvery  real  friend 
the  man  had  in  the  world  was  looking  at 
him  with  concern,  and  all  his  dearest  rt* 
latives  and  connexions  trying,  in  vaiki 
probably,  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but 
the  poor  unfortunate  creature  was  scs 
doced;  and  this  was  called  his  volun- 
tary contribution!  After  the  attacks 
made  upon  it,  it  was  impossible  this  sys* 
tem  coukl  remain,  for  it  could  not  be  jus* 
tified. 

Lord  Cnstlereagh  felt  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  opposite,  that  the  ques- 
tion had  been  so  often  discussed,  and  the 
arguments  so  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  gentlemen  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  travel  over  it  in  de- 
tail. It  would  give  him  great  satisfaction, 
if  the  situation  of  the  country  would  allow 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  give  up  any  tait 
that  went,  even  indirectly,  to  debase  the 
morals  of  the  people.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  branch  of  revenue  whi^h  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  would  find 
it  very  easy  to  inveigh  against  as  having 
a  tendency  unfavourable  to  morals. 
There  were  many  taxes  that  bore  heavily 
on  all  ranks  of  society  particularly  on  the 
lowest  ranks ;  and  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
a  gentleman  possessed  of  his  hon.  friend's 
eloquence,  to  dwell  on  the  privations 
which  they  occasioned  as  a  ground  for 
thair  removal.  He  might  descant  on  the 
misery,  the  crimes,  the  immorality,  that 
arose  out  of  the  consumption  of  many  ar<* 
tides,  that  produced  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  revenue.  They  ought  to  look  to 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  con- 
sider if  they  could  afford  to  give  up  any 
portion  of  the  revenue,  before  they  in- 
dtdged  too  strongly  those  feelings,  the 
principle  of  which  was  hostile  not  merely, 
to  the  iMtery,  but  to  many  other  sources 
of  revenue.  If  this  were  a  thing  malum 
in  sCf  the  legislature  ought  to  interpose 
undoubtedlv.  But  if  the  evil  were  to  be 
found  merely  in  its  effects,  and  not  in  itself, 
the  fair  question  then  was,  whether  the 
quantum  of  sood  which  resulted  from  it  did 
not  exceed  the  quantum  of  mischief.  Gen- 
tlemen ought  not  to  act  precipitatefy— ^ 
they  ought  not  to  remove  this  source  of^^re- 
venue  until  they  considered  whether  the 
present  public  receipts  were  more  than 
suflicient  for  tiie  expenditure.    They  were 

(4  0) 
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exceedingly  eloquent  and  astute  in  direct- 
.  iDff  bis  right  hon.  friend  to  abandon  cer- 
tain portions  of  revenue — but  he  doubted 
ivhetner  they  would  be  equally  willing  and 
equally  capable  to  point  out  to  him  new 
sources  of  taxation— 4ind  he  strongly  de- 
precated any  attempt,  at  present,  to  shake 
the  system  of  the  revenue,  by  the  adoption 
of  speculative  opinions.  In  the  attack 
made  on  the  lottery,  one  of  the  great  wea- 
pons was  exaggeration — and  those  rheto- 
rical pictures  which  had  been  drawn  of 
the  miseries  brought  upon  private  families 
by  gambling  in  the  lottery,  applied  to  the 
system  as  it  was  carried  on  many  years 
ago,  when  insurance  was  allowed,  and  be- 
fore the  other  improvements  in  it  had  been 
made  by  the  legislature. — The  same  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  Colquhoun's  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman said,  that  the  lottery  system  was 
carried  on  to  a  six-fold  extent.  The  fact 
was,  that  formerly  one  lottery  contained 
as  many  tickets  as  the  six  which  were 
usually  drawn  at  present ;  and  the  drawing 
of  that  lottery  lasted  about  forty-five  days 
•— durinff  which  period  the  greatest  riot 
and  confusion  prevailed.  At  present  the 
lotteries  were  drawn  at  six  periods  of  the 
year,  and  took  up,  in  the  whole,  only  12 
days.  By  this  change  the  insurances  were 
cut  up.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for  the 
lottery,  but  he  was  yet  to  find  why  the 
statesmen  of  the  present  day  were  ex- 
pected to  be  more  virtuous  than  those  who 
nad  preceded  them— and  who  had,  for 
many  years,  tolerated  the  lottery  as  an 
honourable  and  beneficial  source  of  re- 
venue. The  poor  were  not  the  chief  pur- 
chasers in  the  lottery.  One-sixth  or  the 
lottery  was  sold  in  whole  tickets — and  a 
great  proportion  of  it  in  halves  and  quar- 
ters, which  the  poor  were  unable  to  buy. 
He  did  not  call  on  gentlemen  to  determine 
in  their  own  mmds,  that  lotteries  were  in- 
tended to  be  permanent  in  this  country. 
He  should  be  glad  to  dispense  with  ul 
sorts  of  resources  that  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  controversy  on  a  moral  princi- 
ple. But  he  called  on  them  to  consider 
whether  the  state  of  the  country  would 
admit  of  such  a  subtraction  of  revenue, 
particularly  when  the  taxes  proposed  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  would  probably 
be  as  objectionable  as  that  which  had  been 
removed.  If  the  house  listened  to  the  ar- 
guments of  gentlemen,  and  took  away 
500,000(L»  of  revenue,  they  would  find  as 
many  criticisms  on  any  substitutes  that 
could  be  proposed;  and  thus  Ihey  might 
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open  a  door  to  shake  the  system  of  our 
finances  to  its  very  foundation.  He  would 
therefore  move  the  previous  question. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  contended,  that  the 
numerous  mischiefs  arising  from  lotteries 
had  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in 
that  House.  They  were  subjected  to  the 
charge  of  ail  the  evils  of  gaming.  Was 
the  country  really  reduced  to  so  low  an 
ebb  as  to  cause  ministers  to  bargain  and 
sell  its  vices  ? — ^for  the  lottery  was  nothing 
else.  If  our  finances  were  in  such  a  dis- 
tressed state  under  the  noble  lord's  and  his 
colleagues  auspices,  their  conduct  muat 
have  occasioned  it.  There  was  not  one 
instance  in  all  the  reports  that  could  pal* 
liate  any  of  the  facts  stated  by  his  hon. 
friend,  of  the  evils  and  bad  policy  of  lot- 
teries, in  any  shape.  The  sum  total  that 
could  be  said  in  ravour  of  them  was  this— > 
'*  We  want  revenue,  and  revenue  we  must 
have,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  morals 
and  character  of  the  peoole,  and,  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  tne  character  of 
parliament*** 

Mr.  Morland  was  of  opinion,  that  lot- 
teries occasioned  a  vast  deal  of  mischief; 
and  that  if  we  abolidied  lotteries,  other 
countries  would  be  found  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample. The  mischiefs  of  lotteries  in  Parts, 
were  greater  even  than  here.  A  writer, 
who  had  recently  published  a  volume  of 
travels,  particulsirly  stated,  that  the  lot- 
teries in  Paris  had  produced  the  most 
dreadful  effects.  He  >vas  told  by  a  per- 
son connected  with  one  of  those  gambling 
establishments,  that  the  lotteries  occa- 
sioned, in  Paris,  100  instances  of  suicide 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  king  of 
Spain,  it  seemed  amongst  the  other  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  his  reign,  had  instituted  a 
lottery  on  the  English  plan.— He  did  not 
choose  to  imitate  any  of  our  beneficial  es* 
tablishments— he  would  not  introduce  to- 
teration,  or  trial  by  jury,  or  any  other  use* 
fttl  and  praise-worthy  system— nothing 
but  a  lottery  would  please  him.  The  lot* 
tery  was  now  extended  to  the  most  remote 
villaffes.  He  bad  seen  loiierf  invitations 
stuck  up,  directing  applications  to  the 
post-masters  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  certainly  curious,  at  the  time  V  the 
assizes,  to  hear  the  derk,  in  court,  read- 
ing the  king*e  proclamation  a^nst  gam- 
bhng  and  other  vices,  while  bis  majesty's 
post-master  outside  of  the  door  was  tempt* 
ing  the  people  to  a  gambling  speculation, 
by  representing  himself  as  an  anthorized 
vender  of  lottery  tickets  and  shares. 

Mr.  Tkomp$on  admitted,  that  it  was  of 
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gresl  importance  that  the  revenue  should 
beencoun^ed;  but  he  thought  that  the 
lotteries  materially  injured  the  revenue  b^ 
Aetr  frequent  recurrence.  A  very  intdh- 
gent  man  had  given  his  evidence,  that 
during  the  sale  oflottery  shares,  the  bakers, 
the  butchers,  and  other  tradesmen,  com- 
plained  that  they  could  get  no  money  from 
the  lower  orders  of  people ;  and  that  the 
wives  of  poor  persons  were  drawn  into 
^ese  miserable  schemes  to  the  ruin  of  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  their  families. 
Even  Mr.  Bish  said,  that  the  six  lotteries 
outrun  the  public,  and  gave  them  no  time 
to  breathe,  though  they  kept  them  in  per- 
petual expectation.  Mr.  Hale  had  given 
strong  facts  of  the  distresses,  from  the  lot* 
teries  in  SpitaUfields.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  fair  lottery ;  they  were  nothine 
but  cheats  and  frauds  upon  the  public,  and 
the  injury  that  the  country  suffered  by 
their  destroying  the  moral  bonds  and  ties 
of  society,  was  only  known  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  poor. 
He  was  proud  to  see  the  happ^  connexion 
sow  existing  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  laudable  benevolence  of  the 
Ibrmer  to  the  latter.  This  was  bringing 
tfamgs  to  their  proper  sphere ;  but  we  never 
could  expect  purity  of  principle  to  exist 
where  temptations  of  so  strong  a  nature 
were  held  out  to  gambling.  He  remem- 
bered reading  of  the  Jesuits  permitting  old 
women  to  gamble,  and  afterwards  restrain- 
ing them  from  so  doing,  as  they  purloined 
money  from  their  husbands.  If  you  could 
persuade  a  man  that  gaming  was  no  crime, 
be  was,  in  his  opinion,  fit  for  the  oommis- 
iion  of  any  crime  whatever.  The  reports 
made  by  committees  of  that  House, 
abounded  with  instances  to  show  that  the 
infatuation  of  the  lottery  constantly  in- 
duced servants,  clerks,  and  others,  to  rob 
their  eniployers. 

Mr.  Bennet  declared,  in  opposition  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  innocent  persons  had  fre- 
quendy  suffered  in  consequence  of  false  in- 
formations being  laid  against  them  under 
the  lottery  acts.  He  particularly  alluded 
to  the  case  of  two  sisters  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  house  of  correction  for  perjury, 
and  who,  be  had  no  doubt,  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  mischief  to  many  innocent 
persons. 

Mr.  Lyttdion  in  reply,  denied  both  the 
moral  principle  and  policy  of  lotteries, 
which  tended  to  choke  up  the  sprinn  of 
industry.  He  was  slad,  however,  to  bear 
ihat  the  priopipie  of  the  thing  was  given 
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up  by  its  advocates,  who  only  tolerated 
the  immoral  practice  as  a  matter  of  neces* 
sity.  But  he  would  sav,  <*If  you  must 
have  money,  raise  it  by  borrowing,  or  any 
other  means,  rather  than  by  swindling.** 
The  House  then  divided ; 

For  the  previous  question 72 

Against  it 26 

Majority •«.#•—  46 

U$t  of  the  Mmority* 

Abercrombie,  hon.  J,     Thompson,  Thos. 

Calcraft,  J.  Plunkelt,  rt.  hon.  W. 

Grenfel,  P.  Webb,  Thos. 

Lambton,  J.  Butterworth,  Jos. 

Baring,  sir  T.  Babington,  Thos. 

Hamilton,  lord  A.  Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G. 

Bamet,  J.  Bennet,  hou.  H.  G. 

Brougham,  U.  Gipps,  G. 

Monck,  sir  C.  Macdonald,  J. 

Phillimore,  Jos.  Upton,  hon.  G. 

Martin,  J.  Rashleigh,  C. 
Bernard,  S.  M.  Tellers. 

Sharp,  Rich.  Bomilly,  sir  S. 

Wiiberforce,  Wm.  Lyttelton,  hon.  W. 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 

Trinidad]  .  Mr.  Brougham  wished  to 
know  if  the  right  hon.  genueman  opposite 
would  have  any  objection  to  inform  the 
House  whether  the  proclamations  issued 
by  the  governor  of  Trinidad  were  put  forth 
upon  his  authority  alone,  or  in  consequence 
of  instructions  received  from  his  govern- 
ment at  home  ?  He  also  wished  to  know 
whether  any  information  C9uld  be  comma* 
nicated  respecting  our  relations  with  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  ports  of  South 
America,  in  possession  of  what  were  called 
the  fnsurgents  ?  It  was  a  question  of  great 
importance  to  our  merchants.  He  had 
heard  that  the  Spanish  ^vernment  had 
agreed  to  cede  Mnnte  Video  to  Portugal, 
in  exchange  for  Olivenza.  Now,  he  main* 
tained  that  Monte  Video  did  not  belong  to 
Spain,  but  to  the  independent  party ;  or, 
as  they  were  sometimes  improperl  v  called, 
the  revolted  settlements,  which  had  con- 
quered it  before  the  restoration  of  Ferdi- 
nand ;  and  that  therefore  Ferdinand  could 
have  no  right  to  dispose  of  it.  Be  this  as 
it  might,  he  understood,  that  a  force  of 
10,000  Portuguese  troops  were  now  under 
the  walls  of  the  place;  and  this  was  of  the 
more  importance,  as  they  were  said  to  have 
been  handed  over,  in  a  complete  state  of 
discipline  and  equipment  by  lordBeresford, 
to  the  Portuguese  commander.  He  did 
not  know  whether  our  funds  bad  also  been 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  force, 
but  he  considered  the  intelligenee  to  be  of 
a  very  ominous  nature* 
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The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  saidj 
the  boo.  and  learned  gentleman  had  better 
move  for  the  production  of  any  papers  he 
might  wish  on  the  latter  subject  when  his 
noble  friend  was  present,  to  whose  depart- 
ment the  subjects  referred  to  more  parti- 
cularlj  belonged. 

Mr.  J^rougham  said,  he  should  have 
tboughtf  if  any  thing  had  been  done  with 
regard  to  such  matters,  it  would  have 
been  known  to  all  the  cabinet  ministers. 
However,  he  should  move  to-morrow  for 
the  production  of  any  correspondence  that 
might  have  taken  place.  Meanwhile,  he 
should  content  himself  with  moving  *'  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  that  he 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies 
of  all  proclamations,  issued  by  the  governor 
of  Trinidad,  since  the  Istof  Januarv  1814, 
touching  the  intercourse  with  South  Ame- 
rica.* 

Mr.  A,  Browne  said,  he  was  very  happy 
to  find  his  hon.and  learned  friend  applying 
his  great  talents  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Tittle  politics  of  Trinidad  ;  and  as  they 
had  the  misfortune  of  contending  with  him 
on  questions  of  great  colonial  policy, he  was 
rejoiced  that  they  should  now  have  the 
benefit  of  his  exertions  in  investigating 
the  evils  of  the  internal  government  of  that 
island.  Those  evils  would  be  found  to  be 
of  a  serious  nature ;  in  addition  to  the  re- 
striction of  all  intercourse  with  the  Spanish 
main,  which  was  a  great  source  of  their 
prosperity,  and  indeed  of  their  daily  sub« 
aistence,  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
evils  of  a  despotic  government,  which  was 
under  no  sort  of  local  check  or  control ; 
and  they  l^ad  the  still  deeper  evil  of  a  pri- 
vation of  British  laws,  and  the  strange 
anomaly  of  living  under  a  Spanish  code  of 
laws  administered  by  a  British  judge. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
this  was  a  question  that  could  be  more 
properly  answered  by  his  noble  friend, 
with  whose  department  the  subject  was 
connected. 

Mr.  Ponwnby  did  not  wish  to  embarrass 
the  right  boo.  gentleman,  but  this  he 
would  repeat  again  and  again,  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  England  had  in  no  foreign 
quarter  of  the  globe,  so  strong  an  interest 
as  in  South  America.  It  had  been  asserted 
in  another  place,  that  this  Rovernment  had 
interfered  with  the  United  States,  as  to  the 
conduct  its  citizens  ought  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  Spanish  provinces.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  import^ce  that  the  truth  of 
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this  statement  should  be  aaoertaixked ;  and 
he  did  expect  to  reoeive  a  direct  aoswer 
on  that  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  must 
again  observe,  that  this  matter  b^onged  to 
the  department  of  his  noble  friend,  who 
was  not  then  present. 

Mr.  Bennet  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
good  conduct  of  the  governor. 

Sir  M.  JV.  Ridley  said,  he  should  not 
then  take  upon  himself  to  trouble  the  House 
with  any  opinion,  whether  it  would  be  more 
advisable  tliat  Trinidad  should  be  imder 
Spanish  or  British  laws;  but  he  would 
confidently  say,  that  the  laws  of  that  island 
would  never  be  administered  with  greater 
justice  than  they  were  by  the  individual 
now  at  the  head  of  it. 

Mr.  Marryalf  from  his  connexion  with 
Trinidad,  could  not  refrain  from  stating^ 
that  the  present  formofgovernmentwas  the 
subject  of  loud  complaint,  and  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  evils  which  had  beea 
stated,  he  had  been  informed,  that  the  go* 
vernor  had  refused  to  give  an  asylum  to 
some  of  the  Spanish  insurgents,  who  had 
fled  thither  for  protection,  and  had  sent 
them  back,  where  they  were  all  murdered; 
and  that  Britisli  hospitality  had  been  ac-* 
tually  sold  in  that  island. 

Mr.  A.  Brownet  in  explanation,  said,  that 
he  did  not  intend  the  slightest  imputatioa 
on  the  distinguished  judge  of  the  island* 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
discharged  the  difficult  duties  of  his  silua- 
tion  with  great  honour  to  himself  and  great 
advantage  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Brougham  concurred  in  this  expla- 
nation  as  fares  it  related  tothe  judge  of  the 
island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Wednesday^  March  19. 

Scotch  Madhousbs  Bjll.3  Lord 
Binning  rose  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  proposed  to  extend  the  ad« 
vantages  of  the  bill  introduced  by  bis  right 
hon.»iend  (Mr.  Rose)  to  that  part  of  the 
country ;  and  it  would  be  recollected*  that 
that  measure  was  founded  upon  the  report 
of  a  committee  detailing  instances  of  inhu- 
manity and  suffering,  qn  which  it  muat  al- 
ways be  painful,  and  was  now  unnecemry 
to  dwell.  With  a  view  of  extending  thie 
advantages  of  the  inquiry  to  that  part  of 
tb«  island  to  wbicb  he  belonged*  e  I0t  of 
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^periesi  h«d  been  inmMiiittfid  to  the  ibe- 
rifftofthe  Scotch  ceimtifit;  aod  th^^io* 
formation  received  from  theniy  although  it 
exhibited  no  esaroples  of  the  eame  brutal 
treatment  of  patients  visited  by  this  severe 
affliction,  aboimded  in  proofs  of  the  negii* 
gent  and  grossly  ignorant  management 
tbatprenrailed  amongst  that  description  of 
persons  who  specalated  in  this  branch  of 
human  misery.    Ttieie  were,  hovever,  se- 
veral distinguished  exceptions  to  the  trutb 
of  this  observation ;  he  referred^  in  parti- 
cular, not  only  to  the  splendid  institution 
at  Glasgow,  but    to   the  comparatively 
humbler  one  at  Aberdeen,  and  to  several 
others  of  still  less  note.    The  same  neces- 
sity, however,  existed  for  a  similar  mea- 
sure to  that  adopted  by  the  bill  of  his  right 
hon.  friend.  This  he  thought  roust  appear 
evident  from  the  report  of  the  sheriff  of 
Mid   Lothian,  which  stated,  that  there 
were  25  private  mad-houses  in  that  county, 
in  all  of  which  there  were  not  more  than 
94  individuals  con6ned.    In  one  of  them 
there  was  but  one  patient,  in  some  five, 
and  in  one  only,  so  many  as  25.      It  was 
obvious,  that  on  such  a  system  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  could  not  be  the  most 
beneficial  or  scientific.    His  bill,  although 
precisely  similar  in  principle,  differed  in 
point  of  arrangemeat,  but  would  not  inter- 
fere with  that  of  his  rifht  hon.  friend.  Be- 
fore his  right  hon.  friend's  bill,  England 
bad  county  asylums,  but  in  Scotland  these 
would  not  be  necessary ;  and  he  should  re- 
oominend,  that  the  county  be  divided  into 
six  districts,  in  each  of  which  an  asylum 
should  be  established,  to  which  lunatics 
should  be  conveyed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  magistrates.    He  proposed  to  leave 
this  diviaton  to  be  carried  mto  efiect  by 
general  commissioners,  who  should  be  al- 
lowed to  associate  district  commissioners 
to  themselves.      The  subject  of  expense, 
he  was  awarci  was  a  tender  one  at  this 
moment;  but  he  did  not  Uiink  it  would 
bear  very  heavilv  on  the  counties,  when  it 
was  considered  that  many  of  these  unhappy 
persons  were  paupers,  and  already  sup- 
fiorted  by  chanty.     The  number  of  luna- 
tics now  confined  was  1»550,  and  those  at 
large  were  estimated  at  9,000,  including 
idiots.     Those  who  were  chargeable  as 
paupers  must  be  maintained  at  an  easier 
expense  when  collected.    The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moving,  «  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bul  to  provide  proper 
|>laoes  for  the  care  and    treatment   of 
iatuous  and  furioos  persons  in  Scotland." 
The  potion  was  agreed  to. 

t 


Window  Tax  Bill.]    General  Gas- 

3  me  wished  to  know  when  the  new  bill 
ative  to  the  Asssessment  of  Warehouses 
was  to  be  brought  in,  .and  observed, 
that  from  the  reports  which  had  gone 
abroad  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
this  bill,  much  anxiety  was  felt  on  the  sub-* 
jeot. 

The  Chancettor  ^ihe  Exchequer  hoped, 
that  the  bill  alluded  to  would  be  presented 
to  tlie  House  in  a  day  or  two.  As  soon  as 
it  was  before  the  House,  he  should  move 
that  it  be  printed,  as  that  would  be  the 
roost  sure  mode  of  conveying  accurate  in- 
formatiqn  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bilL  It 
having  been  in  several  cases  decided  by 
the  judges,  that  buildings  originally  erected 
to  serve  as  dwelling  houses,  were  liable  to 
assessment  as  such,  although  afterwards 
oooverted  into  warehouses,  the  object  of 
the  bill  in  question  was,  to  declare  explicitly 
that  no  building  should  be  liable  to  assess- 
ment which  would  not  have  been  liable,  if 
originally  built  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  then  used.  It  was  therefore  obvious 
that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  by  no 
means  to  lay  on  any  new  tax,  but  rather 
the  reverse. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening, 

Mr.  Lushington  moved,  **  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and 
amend  an  act  made  in  the  48th  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  for  repealing  the  duties  of 
assessed  taxes,  and  granting  new  duties  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  to  exempt  such  dwelling 
houses  as  may  be  eroployed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trade,  or  of  lodging  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  from  the  duties  charged 
by  the  said  act."  He  repeated  the  expla- 
nation  given  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, that  the  object  of  the  bill  would 
be  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
tax  those  places  that  it  was  out  of  doors 
conceived  would  be  affiected  by  it,  and  not 
to  impose  any  new  tax  whatever.  Its  ob- 
ject was,  to  exempt  such  offices  or  dwel- 
ling-houses connected  with  warehouses, 
I  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trade. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Spanish  Amebica.]  Mr.  Brougham 
rose  to  move  for  the  production  of  certain 
papers  connected  with  a  treaty  between 
Portugal  and  Spain.  As  he  was  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  facts,  he 
might  have  occasion  to  request  some  in- 
formation from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  to  guide  his  motion.  All  that  he 
at  present  knew  was,  that  about  seven  or 
eight  months  ago  an  expeditioni  partly 
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by  land  and  partly  by  tea,  was  fitted  out 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  which,  when  fully  equipped 
proceeded  towards  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  Monte- Video,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  naval  and  military  part  of  the 
expedition  united,  and  proceeded  to  hos- 
tile movements  against  that  settlement. 
These  movements  ended  in  the  Portuguese 
force  taking  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monte-Video,  and  by 
the  latest  accounts  from  that  quarter  it  ap- 
peared— ^not,  indeed,  that  this  force  had 
taken  possession  of  that  fortress,  for  in 
that  he  hoped  they  would  not  succeed, 
but  that  Monte  Video  was  in  a  state  of 
sie^    or   blockade.     The   purpose   for 
which  that  armament  had  been  fitted  out 
was,  no  doubt,  to  take  possession  of  that 
settlement ;  and,  if  this  was  true,  one  or 
two  considerations  must  arise.    Viewing 
Monte- Video  as  a  Spanish  settlement,  how 
happened  it  that  hostilities  were  going  on 
between    these  powers    in    that  quarter 
alone?    But  viewing  it  as  a  settlement 
not  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  but  one 
to  which  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom laid  claim,  if  it  was  considered  as  one 
of  those  which  the  noble  lord,  in  an  offi- 
cial document,  had,  in  his  opinion,  very 
improperly  called  the  revolted  colonies, 
but  which  ought  more  correctly  to  be 
called  the  independent   part   of   South 
America,  that  part  of  it  which  was  en- 
ga^d  in  a  struggle  for  its  success,  in 
which  almost  every  one  in  Europe  put  up 

firayers ;  in  this  view  he  was  equally  at  a 
068  to  account  for  the  proceedings  to 
which  he  alluded,  for  it  was  strange  that 
an  expedition  should  be  fitted  out  against  it 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Spanish 
government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  any  treaty  by  which  that  settlement 
was  ceded,  was  it  not  extraordinary,  in  the 
ficst  place,  that  the  House*  had  not  heard 
any  thin^  of  such  a  treaty ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  was  it  not  evident,  that  such 
a  treaty  must  have  been  executed  with 
the  connivance  of  our  asents  there.  Mar- 
shal Beresford,  one  of.  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  military  profes- 
,  sion,  was,  as  it  appeared,  also  commander 
in  chief  of  the  wnole  Portuguese  forces  at 
the  very  time  when  this  expedition  was 
fitted.  If,  therefore,  lord  Beresford  knew 
of  any  such  treaty,  it  was  ver;^  strange 
that  the  House  should  now  be  without  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  The  House 
had  some  right  to  know,  even  if  a  conven- 
tion had  been  made  to  cede  tliat  settle- 
menti  whether  there  was  any  equivalent  to 
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Spain.  It  was  said  that  the  eouivalent 
was  the  abstinence  on  the  part  or  Portu- 
gal to  claim  the  restoration  of  Olivenza, 
which  it  had  been  settled  at  the  congress 
should  be  restored.  It  had  been  surmised 
that  Olivenxa  was  to  remain  to  Spain^ 
while  Portugal  was  to  have  Monte  Video 
in  lieu  of  it.  If  this  country  was  a  party 
tathe  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  re- 
storation of  Olivenza  was  stipulated,  and 
if  another  treaty  was  made  elsewhere  re- 
lating to  that  place,  it  was  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  whatever  was  done  in 
contravention  to  the  treaty  to  which  we 
were  parties,  should  be  stated.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  why  he  brought  forward  this 
motion  was,  to  give  our  government  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  conduct  of 
our  agents  (civu  or  militarv),  in  this 
transaction ;  and  he  was  sure  that  nothing 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  than  to  find  that  the 
proceeding  in  question,  on  the  part  of 
Portugal,  was  in  no  way  sanctionea  by  the 
British  government.  He  should  therefore 
move,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  House,  copies  of 
any  treaties  or  conventions  relative  to  the 
cession  of  Monte- Video  to  Portugal ;  and 
of  any  correspondence  respecting  the  same 
so  far  as  such  correspondence  can  be  com- 
municated without  injury  to  the  public 

service." 

Lord  Qutlereagh  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  Uie  hon.  and  Teamed  gentleman  meant 
to  press  his  motion,  for  if  it  should  be 
agreed  to,  the  return  to  it  must  be  in  the 
negative,  because  he  (lord  C.)  was  not  in 
possession  of  any  such  treaty.  He  bad 
no  difficulty  in  stating  that  the  British  go- 
vernment was  no  party,  direct  or  indirect 
to  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  Spain 
towards  her  colonies.  The  conduct 
which  this  country  followed  with  reference 
to  these  disputes  was,  that  of  adhering  to 
a  s^tem  of  strict  neutrality,  and  not  that 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
seemed  to  recommend — to  assist  the  colo- 
nies against  the  native  country,  which 
would  be  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
While  marshal  Beresford  was  employed  in 
the  service  of  another  power,  so  long  as 
he  was  not  recalled  from  that  service  by 
this  country,  the  capacity  in  which  he  act- 
ed as  in  the  service  of  that  power  must  not 
be  confused  with  his  character  of  a  British 
subject  His  conduct  must  be  considered 
as  directed  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
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atnly  in  whoie  lerace  he  was  now  acting* 
There  were  many  other  Britith  officers 
10  the  senrice  of  Portugal,  whose  sitoa- 
tioQ  was  analoeous  to  that  of  marshal 
Beresford.  The  Crown  undoubtedlj 
night,  when  it  pleased,  recall  all  those  of 
its  sobjects  in  any  foreign  service.  But 
as  marshal  Beresford  was  now  situated,  it 
would  be  supposing  him  guilty  of  an  ab- 
solute breach  of  trust  to  assume  that  he 
communicated  to  this  country  the  councils 
of  the  government  in  whose  service  he  was 
employed.  He  must  also  deny  that  it  was 
competent  for  government  to  lay  before 
parliament  any  treaty  between  other 
powers  of  which  it  might  have  a  khow- 
ledge*  Yet  he  mi^ht  state,  generally, 
that  there  was  nothing  which  could  indi* 
cate  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty  as  that 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  al- 
luded to.  The  House  must  be  aware  that 
the  events  in  the  river  Plate,  as  they 
might  involve  interests  of  the  most  impor- 
tant nature,  affecting  the  European  domi- 
nions of  Portugal,  must  be  considered  not 
as  a  mere  South  American  question,  but  as 
an  European  question.  He  therefore  did 
not  think  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  any  further  statement  of  the  facts, 
even  if  thev  were  in  his  possession.  He  had 
disclosed  the  main  fact,  that  Great  Britain 
was  no  party  in  any  shape  to  the  inten- 
tions or  acts  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  in 
the  transaction  in  question.  He  would  re- 
peat, that  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  such  treaty  in  existence  as 
that  alluded  to  by  the  hon*  and  learned 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  there  was  one  thing 
more  as  to  which  he  begged  some  informa' 
tion  from  the  noble  lord^  It  was  said, 
that  nothing  was  done  by  the  British  go- 
▼emmentto  give  room  for  the  supposition 
that  it  espoused  the  one  cause  more  than 
the  other ;  that  the  system  acted  on  was 
one  of  perfect  neutrality ;  that  marshal 
Beresford's  acts  were  merely  those  of  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  and  did 
not  in  any  way  commit  the  British  go- 
yemment ;  that  not  only  marshal  Beres- 
ford, but  many  other  British  officers  in  the 
Portuguese  service  were  in  the  same  si- 
tuation. So  far  it  was  all  very  well.  But 
if  any  number  of  our  officers  or  men  should 
cngsge  on  the  side  of  the  colonies,  was  it 
to  be  understood  that  no  umbrage  would 
be  taken,  but  that  the  scales  of  neutrality 
would  be  equally  and  scrupulously  poised 
between  the  two  powers  ?  He  would  ask, 
whether  it  had  not  been  prohib(|ed  by  the 


British  government  to  afford  any  assistance 
to  the  insurgents,  by  furnishing  them  with 
arms  ?^  He  would  ask,  whether  the  trans- 
portation of  arms  from  Trinidad  to  the 
Spanish  main  had  not  been  prohibited  un- 
der pain  of  confiscation,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment? 

Lord  Cattlereagh  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  seemed  to  argue  the 
question  as  if  British  officers  were  now 
serving  against  the  colonies.  This  was 
not  the' fact.  He  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  a  single  British  officer  in  the 
Portuguese  army  who  was  not  now  in 
Portugal,  with  Uie  exception  of  marshal 
Beresford.  As  to  the  other  case  put  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  felt 
that  we  were  acting  a  part  strictly  neutral. 
At  the  same  time,  it  wss  to  be  considered 
that,  on  the  one  side,  there  were  ties  of 
alliance  with  our  government ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  there  were  none ;  therefore 
he  could  not  allow  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  carry  his  parallel  so  far  as  to 
pass  over  such  a  consideration.  As  to 
Trinidad,  certainly,  if  steps  were  taken  to 
supply  one  of  the  parties  carrying  on  hos- 
tilities with  arms,  to  be  used  expressly  for 
the  annoyance  of  the  other  party,  that 
would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality.  He 
could  not  be  expected  to  say  an^  thing 
that  would  look  like  countenancing  Brn 
tish  officers  to  serve  on  the  side  of  the  in* 
surgents,  when  there  were  none  such  serv- 
ing against  them. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  as  to  marshal 
Beresford,  it  might  be  true,  that  he  was 
not  serving  against  the  insurgents ;  but  waa 
it  true  that  that  officer  had  been  engaged 
in  superintending  the  embarkation  and  or- 
ganization of  the  force  which  proceeded 
against  Monte  Video? 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  strange  anomaly  in  the  situation  of  lord 
Beresford.  It  was  true,  that  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portu* 
gal,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  still  a 
British  officer;  and  would  not  those  pro- 
ceedings in  which  he  acted  be  considered 
as  sanctioned  by  the  British  government  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  principle  was 
perfoctly  recognized  by  all  the  European 
powers,  that  the  subject  of  one  Crown 
might  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
another,  so  long  as  he  was  not  recalled. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Ponsanby  rose  to  pot  a  question  to 
the  noble  lord,  which  was  not  irrelevant 
to  the  subject  that  had  been  just  disposed 
of.    A  biU  was,  he  understood,  lately  in- 
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trodttded  in  thb  le^adve  aaBcmbly  of  the 
United  States,  givwg  a  neir  power  to  the 
president,  for  t&  purpose  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  strict  neutrality.  The  tide  of  this 
biU  was  **  a  bill  to  prevent  citisens  of  the 
United  States  from  selling  vessels  of  war 
^to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
power,  and  more  effectually  to  prevent  the 
arming  and  equipping  vessels  oi  war  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  intended  to  be 
used  against  nations  in  amity  with  the 
United  States/'  The  intention  of  this 
biU  was  evidently  to  prevent  any  specula- 
tion, either  in  money  or  arms,  which  had 
lor  its  object  the  assistance  of  the  in- 
dependents, a^they  were  called,  in  South 
America*  It  was  said  that  this  measure 
arose  from  the  interposition  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  North  America,  who  had 
presented  remonstrances  to  the  president 
•f  the  United  States,  which  remonstrances 
were  backed  and  strongly  urged  by  the 
English  minister  on  the  spot.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  question  was,  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the  rumour 
that  the  British  minister  had  so  acted,  and 
if  he  had»  whether  his  majesty's  ministers 
conceived  that  this  was  acting  the  part  of 
strict  neutrality  ?    « 

Lord  Castlmagh  had  no  difficulty  in 
slating,  that  the  prohibition  alluded  to,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  was  taken 
soleiy  on  the  view  of  that  power  as  to  its 
own  policy,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
any  suggestion  or  interference  from  any 
other  quarter. 

Mr.  Pmuimby  said,  he  was  glad  to  re- 
ceive such  an  answer  from  the  noble  lord. 
He  then  begged  leave  to  advert  to  a  treaty 
signed  at  Madrid  on  the  5th  of  July  1814, 
bv  the  British  minister,  on  the  part  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  Ferdinand 
7th  of  Spain.  In  this  treaty  he  found  one 
article  (the  fourth >  with  the  following  sti- 
pulation :— *'  In  tne  event  of  the  com- 
**  merce  of  the  Spanish  American  posses- 
<*  sbns  being  open  to  foreign  nations,  his 
^  Catholic  majesty  promises  that  Great 
^  Britain  shall  be  admitted  to  trade  with 
"  those  possessions  as  the  most  favoured 
**  nation.  *  That  is,  that  she  shall  have  a 
fkir  participation  in  any  advantage  which 
may  arise  to  her  as  a  commercial  country, 
from  the  South  American  trade  beine  so 
thrown  open.  To  this  treaty  therehad 
been  affixed  three  additional  articles.  To 
the  third  of  these,  he  begged  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  noble  lord  cfp^ 

♦  See  Vol.  30  p.  «27. 
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posite.  The  noble  lordhad  said  that  oar  te^ 
lations  with  the  affiurs  of  Spain  and  her  co- 
lonies were  those  of  strict  neutrality*  Of 
this  strictness  he  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  com- 
plain, for  he  was  by  no  means  inoline|  to 
say  that  it  would  be  fit  for  this  ooontry  to 
manifest  an  officious  interference  in  the 
contest  between  Old  and  New  Spain.  That 
neutrality  ought  to  be  strict,  and  if  any 
encouragement  were  given  that  England 
would  take  a  part  with  her  ally,  or  in  any 
way  interfere  so  as  to  make  herself  a  party 
to  the  struggle,  he  would  freely  state  that 
his  majesty's  ministers,  in  advising  such  a 
measure,  would  depsrt  from  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  country.  The  third  article 
to  which  he  called  the  noble  lord's  atten- 
tion, was  as  follows :  **  His  Britaamc 
"  majesty,  being  anxious  that  the  troubles 
**  and  disturbances  which  nnfortunately 
**  prevail  in  the  dominions  of  his  Catbolie 
<<  majesty  in  America  should  entirely 
**  cease,  and  the  subjects  of  those  paro- 
**  vinces  should  return  to  their  obedience 
**  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  engages  to 
'<  take  the  most  effectud  measures  lor  pre- 
**  venting  Ins  subjects  from  furnishing 
**  arms,  ammunition,  or  any  other  war- 
<«  like  article  to  the  revolted  in  America.'' 
Now,  what  did  this  stipulation  mean  ?  If  it 
meant  to  say,  that  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tai|i  was  sincerely  anxious  that  the  sub- 
jects of  Old  Spam  should  return  to  their 
allegisnce  witli  their  **  lawful  sovereign,'* 
it  could  be  at  once  nothing  less  than  a  di« 
rect  invitation  to  the  king  of  Spain  to  pro- 
secute his  views  against  the  spirit  that  had 
broken  out  in  his  South  American  domi« 
nions,  and  almost  as  direct  a  one  as  could 
be  given  bv  a  regular  identity  of  aetiofi 
between  the  two  governments.  This 
treaty  was  signed  by  sir  H.  Wellesley, 
and  It  was  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
policy  which  this  country  ought  to  pursue, 
that  he  would  give  notice  of  his  intention 
to  move  for  copies  of  the  instructions  sent 
out  to  sii  H.  Wellesley,  bjr  his  majesty's 
government,  on  the  authority  of  which  he 
had  signed  this  treaty. 

Lord  Casiiereagh  thonght  it  extraordi* 
nary  that  this  treaty  should  have  so  long 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman. It  had  lain  on  the  table  nearly 
two  years,  and  yet  until  this  moment  no 
objection  was  made  to  its  provisions.  The 
strict  meaning  of  nentraltty  was,  that  we 
should  not  interfere  by  force  or  direct  in- 
fluence in  the  qmirrel  between  the  fmrties; 
but  he  never  heard  that  the  principle  of 
our  mediation,   in  the  fiice  of  Europe, 
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•oidd  reoeife  the  construction  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  intimate* 
This  country  was  certainly  interested  in 
mutual  arrangements  between  Old  and 
New  Spain,  on  liberal  terms.  It  was  avow- 
ed on  the  part  of  this  country,  that  our 
wish  was,  to  see  Spain  and  her  colonies  re- 
united ;  that  they  could  cherish  no  hope 
in  the  way  of  arms  from  us ;  but  that  we 
were  ready,  if  in  our  power,  to  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  that  connexion  be- 
tween them  which  had  so  long  subsisted, 
provided  it  could  be  done  with  honour  to 
ourselves  and  advantage  to  them  both. 
When  the  motion  was  jpone  into,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  meet  it»  though  he  could 
not  nelp  repeating,  that  the  course  taken 
was  ratner  extraordinary,  after  the  treaty 
had  been  eigned  three  years,  and  had  lain 
on  their  table  nearly  two. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  admitted,  that  the  treaty 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1815.  It  was  eaually  the  fact, 
that  he  had  not,  until  witliin  the  last  few 
days,  heard  of  such  a  treaty.  It  was  then 
laid  upon  the  table,  among  a  number  of 
other  papers,  and  no  step  taken  upon  it, 
either  in  the  shape  of  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  Prince  Regent  for  presenting  it,  or 
a  motion  in  approbation  of  its  provisions. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  was  not 
surprised  that  it  had  been  overlooked. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  in  the  second 
additional  article  of  the  treaty  alluded  to, 
there   was  the  following   declaration: — 
*<  His  Cathob'c  majesty,  concurring  in  the 
fullest  means  in  the  sentiments  of  his 
Britannic    majesty    with  respect   to  the 
injustice  and  mhumanity  of  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  will  take  into  consideration  with  the 
deliberation  which,  the  state  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  America  demands,  the  means 
of  acting  in  uniformity  with  those  senti- 
ments/'     Now  this  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  his  Catholic  majesty  had  lasted 
more  than  two  years,  and  the  result  of  it 
seemed  to  be,  that  the  trade  in  slaves  was 
rather  encouraged  than  restricted.  In  one 
year  since  this  treaty  was  signed  20,000 
slaves  had  been  imported  into  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  40,000  into  the  territories 
of  our  faithful  ally  the  king  of  Portugal. 
He  reauested  to  know  whether  any  cor- 
respondence had  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  addi* 
tional  article  o^  ihis  treaty  ? 

Lortl  Castlereagh  did  not  feel  himself 
bound  to  answer  the  question  ;  as  a  fitter 
opportunity  would  shortly  arrive. 
The  subject  here  dropped. 
(VOL,  XXXV.) 
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Seditious  Meetings  Bill.]  The 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill  being  read. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said,  it  was  not  his  in« 
tention  to  detain  the  House  long,  as  he 
understood  that  any  objections  that  might 
be  made,  would  go  rather  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  biU,  than  to  its  princi- 

Sle.    Since  the  outrage  against  the  rrince 
Legent,  and  the  report  of  their  lordships 
committee,  three  bills  had  passed  the  le- 
gislature— one  for  giving  his  royal  high- 
ness the  same  protection  as  his  majesty 
had,  and  rendering  the  provisions  perpe- 
tual as  to  both ;  another  to  punish,  with 
greater  severity  than  before,  any  attempt 
to  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors  from  their 
allegiance ;  and  the  third,  for  detaining  in 
custody  certain  persons  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  treasonable  practices.   With 
respect  to  the  two  first  of  these  bills,  it 
would  have  been  wise  and  proper  to  pass 
thcra,  though  the  circumstances  wnich 
had  occasioned  the  passing  of  the  other^ 
had  not  existed.     The  third    bill    was 
founded  on  the  information   which  the 
executive  ffoveriiment    had    laid  before 
their  lordships  committee,  and^on  which 
the  committee  had  reported,  that  there 
existed  a  traitorous  conspiracy  for  the  sub- 
version, by  means  of  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, of  the  government,  laws,  and  con- 
stitution of  this  kingdom;  and  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  dose  of  the  report,  stated, 
that  farther  provisions  were  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. — 
What  were  the  circumstances  that  led  the 
committee  to  that  conclusion  ?   They  must 
liave  been  such  as  convinced  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  existing  laws  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  evil,  chiefly  because,  un- 
der the  law  as  it  stood,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  a  few  persons  to  bring  together,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  any  recognized  autho- 
rity, in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns, 
where  distress  and  discontent  prevailed, 
the  turbulent  and  the  factious  of  every 
description,  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
state  of  the  country.    But  it  did  not  de- 
pend merely  on  the  statement  of  the  com* 
mittee,  for  it  was  notorious,  that,  at  meet« 
ings  so  called,  ill-disposed  persons  took 
the  opportunity,  with  such  dexterity  as  to 
evade  the  law,  of  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  people,  leading  them  from  discontent 
to  sedition.    This  was  the  dangler  which 
the  committee  had  in  contemplation  when 
(*H) 
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it  stated,  that  fitfther  provirioin  were  ne- 
cesaaiy;  and  it  wais  priocipaUv  from  the 
con9iaeration  of  that  evil,  that  the  present 
bill  was  introduced.  The  bill  was  formed 
upon  the  plan,  and  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
provisions,  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Acts 
of  the  S6th  and  39th  of  the  king.  His 
lordship  then  entered  into  a  short  expla- 
nation of  the  enactments  of  the  bill.  He 
■aid,  he.  could  not  anticipate  to  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  these  provisions  any  objec- 
tion, not  imagining  that  any  of  their  lord- 
ships, however  they  might  differ  as  to  par- 
ticular clauses,  would  object  to  making 
some  farther  legislative  provisions,  in  or- 
der to  remedy  those  evils,  and  prevent 
those  dangerous  consequences,  which  ma- 
nifestly arose  froth  allowing  the  kind  of 
meetings  to  which  he  had  alluded,  to  be 
held  and  adjourned  over  at  pleasure,  with- 
out check  or  control.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  moving,  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  he  did  not  know 
what  had  led  the  noble  secretary  to  con- 
clude, that  there  was  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  he 
had  distinctly  intimated  his  objections  to 
it.    He  had  considerable  objection  to  all 
the  clauses  of  it,  except  one ;  which  was 
very  tike  an  objection  to  the  principle. 
However,  he  would  reserve  what  he  had 
to  say  upon  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
till  the  third  reading,    when  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  bill  as  it 
came  out  of  the  committee.    In  the  mean 
time,  he  could  not  but  state,  that  he  saw 
no   necessity  for  joining  the  temporary 
and  permanent  provisions  in  one  bill.    It 
was  an  aukward  manner  of  legislating,  and 
might  produce  legal  difficulties  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  act.    He  saw  no  rea- 
son why  the  bill  should  not  be  divided, 
and  would  move  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose.    He  could  not 
agree  with  the  noble  secreUry,  that  the 
law  as  it  stood  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  evil.    He  had,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
ways thought  the  existing  law  powerful 
enough,  if  properly  applied,   to  answer 
the  purpose:    or,  at  least,  that  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  strengthen  it 

TTm  <k^j  aI i_i_ » i»^ip         •       •« 


ledy.  He  conceived,  that  all  they 
were  doinff  wis  wrong;  and  that  the 
measures  they  were  adopting  were  likely 
to  create  the  danger  against  which  they 
were  intended  to  guard;  to  engender  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  where  it  did  not  be- 
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fore  exist;  and  to  embody  resentment 
where  none  was  before  hlu 

Lord  Holland  hoped,  that  no  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  their  not  having  dis- 
cussed the  principle  of  the  bill  now.  He 
concurred  in  that  clause  which,  generally 
speaking,  went  to  give  greater  weight  to 
public  meetings,  and  likewise  in  thi^ 
which  went  to  prevent  improper  meetings. 
Of  all  the  rest  of  the  bill  he  disappoved; 
and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  they  had 
now,  in  about  three  weeks,  made  more 
alterations  in  the  law,  with  reference  to 
the  present  difficulties,  than  Mr.  PittVi 
administration  had  done  in  six  months.  In 
a  period  of  greater  alarm.  The  ministers 
had  swept  together  every  thing  that  had 
been  passed  in  moments  of  difficulty,  and 
re-enacted  them  in  a  heap,  making  some 
of  the  provisions  permanent.  He  con- 
curred  with  his  noble  friend,  that  what 
was  temporary  ought  to  be  separated  from 
what  was  permanent.  These  provisions 
were  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  ought 
to  be  includedin  separate  bills. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed  to»morrow.  Earl 
Grosvenor  then  moved,  that  the  commit- 
tee be  instructed  to  divide  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  could  not  concur 
in  that  motion.  If  any  such  legal  difficul- 
ties as  the  noble  earl  had  alluded  to  should 
arise,  from  that  which  was  temporary  be- 
ing included  in  the  same  bill  with  that 
which  was  permanent,  then  certainly  It 
would  be  proper  to  divide  the  bill;  but  he 
could  not  conceive  how  any  such  difficul- 
ties could  arise,  the  temporary  and  the 
permanent  provisions  being  both  distinctly 
stated. 

Lord  Holland  thought  that  the  bill 
ought  to  be  divided,  as  it  was  a  confused 
mode  of  legislating  to  unite  temporary  and 
permanent  provisions  in  the  same  bill; 
and  he  wafe  happy  that  the  moUonwaa 
made,  as  it  would  at  least  appear  on  the 
Journals,  that  there  was  one  peer  who 
had  objected  to  that  course. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

West  Ikdia  Slaves.3  Lord  GreU' 
ville  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ffoose 
to  a  subject  which  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  last  session : 
he  alluded  to  the  subject  of  the  Abolitidci 
of  the  Slave  trade  and  theRegistry  of  Slaves; 
He  had  then  stated  the  reasons  which  in* 
duced  him  to  refrain  from  pressing  any 
specific  measure  to  be  adopted  by  piriia- 
menti  with  respect  to  the  regblration  of 
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timm  in  Uw  ccilopjei.  The  reasons  were, 
th^t  he  bad  been  informed,  that  it  was 
probable  the  local  legislaturea  would  adopt 
atidi  neaaiirts  as  would  antwer  the  pur- 
|KMe.  He  had  last  year  stated  his  inten- 
tion of  bringipg  the  subject  before  their 
lordships  early  in  the  present  session.  The 
reason  why  he  had  not  done  so  was,  that 
he  understood  the  local  legislatures  had 
had  such  measures  under  discussion,  and 
that»  in  the  principal  colony,  an  act  had 
been  passed  tor  the  object  which  he  had 
mentioned.  He  neyer  could  admit,  that 
by  any  act  of  the  Crown,  a  million  of 
I3ricish  subjects  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  imperial  parliament; 
but  at  tlie  saiqe  time  he  admitted,  that  if 
l^he  local  legislatures  would  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  effectually  accomplish 
the  great  object  in  view.  It  was  much  bet- 
ter that  this  should  be  done  by  them  than 
b^  others.  He  expressed  his  hope,  that 
his  nobie  friend  would  state  wnat  had 
been  done  by  the  local  legislatures  on  this 
important  subject.  He  wished  to  know, 
|irs|,  whether  there  had  been  any  discus- 
^o  by  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  by 
those  of  the  other  colonies,  on  the  subject 
in  question  i  Secondly,  whether  an v  Sills 
had  been  passed ;  and,  if  passed,  whether 
jsny  of  them  had  been  recei? ed  by  the  mi* 
Ajsters  of  the  Crown  ? 

Earl  BaihurU  stated,  that  after  the 
jmbject  bad  been  discussed  in  that  House, 
« letter  had  been  addressed  to  the  gover- 
jiors  of  tlie  several  West  India  idands, 
with  instructions  to  make  the  proper  com- 
munications to  the  assemblies,  and  per- 
euade  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
were  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view.  He  was  now  able  to  state 
to  their  lordships,  that  intelligence  had 
been  received,  that  in  Jamaica  a  bill  for 
the  registration  of  slaves  had  been  passed; 
juad  abo  another  bill  for  giving  greater 
effiact  to  the  object  of  the  abolition  of  the 
alave  traffic;  that  in  Barbadoes  an  act  had 
been  passed  for  the  registration  of  slaves; 
and  that  in  St.  Vincent's,  and  other 
islands,  the  subject  had  been  under  dis- 
cussion ;  and  it  was  expected,  that  all  the 
ether  legislatures  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Jamaica.  The  acts  which  had  been 
pasjied  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  belaid 
on  their  lordships  table.  With  respect  to 
the  eolonial  legislatures,  he  must  say, 
that  they  had  evinced  every  disposition  to 
attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  legislature  and 
public  of  Great  Britaio.  and  to  promote 
the  object  m  ?iew. 


Lord  GxenvSU  said,  that  the  informa-^ 
tion  now  communicated  by  his  noble 
friend,  afforded  him  the  most  lively  satis- 
faction; and  he  was  more  particularly 
gratified  by  the  assurance,  that  the  colo 
nial  legislatures  had  shown  a  sincere  de* 
sire  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  object  in  view.  He  hoped 
the  bills  would,  without  delay,  be  laid  on 
the  table,  that  they  might  see  how  far 
they  were  calculated  to  answer  the  pur* 
pose;  and,  if  there  were  no  objection, 
he  would  now  submit  a  motion  to  that 
effect. 

Earl  Bathurst  said,  that  it  was  his  ior 
tention,  before  Easter,  to  lay  the  acts  on 
the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  March  20. 

Trinidad.]  Mr.  Goulbum^  in  pre- 
senting certain  proclamations  issued  by 
the  governor  of  Trinidad,  said,  he  could 
have  wished  to  vindicate  that  individual 
from  the  imputations  cast  upon  him  by 
an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Brougham),  whom  he  did  not  then  see  in 
his  place.  As  he  was  not  present,  however^ 
he  should  merely  make  one  observation 
upon  the  charge,  that  British  hospitalltj 
was  sold  in  that  island  for  the  emolument 
of  the  governor.  It  was  the  invariable 
rule  of  that  colony,  that  no  fees  were 
paid  for  permission  to  reside  there,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  therefore, 
who  had  made  the  accusation,  was  altoge- 
ther misinformed. 

Mr.  Bennct  said,  he  did  not  recollect 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  made 
any  such  charge ;  and  he  was  the  more 
certain  that  he  had  not  fat  least  in  hia 
hearing),  because,  from  tne  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  governor  of  that  island,  and 
the  respect  he  lelt  for  him,  he  should  cer- 
tainly nave  risen  to  state,  that  he  believed 
him  utterly  incapable  of  the  alleged  con- 
duct* The  observation  must  have  been 
directed,  not  against  the  governor,  but 
against  Uie  assessor  of  the  island,  a  Spa- 
niard of  the  name  of  Gomez,  and  wno, 
from  all  he  had  heard,  was  totally  unfit  to 
hold  the  situation. 

Mr.  Goulbum  replied,  that  having  seen 
the  charge  so  stated,  in  the  usual  chan- 
nels by  which  the  debates  in  that  House 
were  made  public,  and  having  made  lAr 
quiries  among  the  members,  be  was  led 
to  understand  that  what  be  bad  asserted 
was  correct* 
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Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  found  he  had  roiB- 
taken  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  supposing 
he  alluded  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham),  instead  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sandwich  (Mr.  Marryat). 

Mr.  7'.  Courtenay  observed,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Sandwich  certainly  did 
say,  that  British  hospitality  was  sold  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  but  he  did  not  un- 
derstand him  to  affirm,  that  it  was  sold  for 
the  profit  of  the  governor. 

Exchequer  Bills  Bill.]  On  the  mo- 
tion for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill, 
'  Mr.  Barnett  wished  to  be  informed,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  before  he  commnni- 
cated  to  the  House  his  view  of  the  ways 
and  means  for  the  year,  to  add  still  far- 
ther to  the  unfunded  debt  of  the  country, 
amounting,  as  it  did  now,  to  fifty  mil- 
lions,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
floating  debt,  in  the  event  of  a  change  in 
our  relations  ?  Unless  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  assured,  that  the  tenure  of  his 
office  was  in  perpetuity,  he  surely  ought 
to  feel  what  would  be  the  nature  of  his 
successor's  difficulties,  under  any  change 
of  system,  in  consequence  of  the  course 
he  was  pursuing.  It  might  throw  wealth 
into  the  coffers  of  the  bank  of  England, 
but  the  country  had  something  more  to 
expect,  under  its  difficulties,  from  a  pub- 
lic minister,  than  this  trifling  game  with 
any  public  body. 

Toe  CkanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
not  think  the  House  would  object  to  the 
issue  of  exchequer  bills,  when  tney  consi- 
dered how  much  more  advantageous  such 
a  mode  of  raising  money  was,  than  contract- 
ing a  loan  with  the  three  per  cents  at  80. 
He  admitted  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  country  to  continue  such  a  system 
from  year  to  year ;  but  he  approved  of  it 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity should  arise  of  converting  the  un- 
funded into  a  funded  debt,  with  more  ad- 
vantage than  could  be  done  at  present. 

Lord  Cochrane  observed,  that  the  ex- 
chequer bills  were  usually  deposited  in 
the  bank  of  England,  and  bank  notes, 
bearing  no  interest,  issued  on  them ;  and 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  present  rise 
in  the  funds. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  if  the  noble  lord  had  inquired  in  the 
city,  he  would  have  found  that  exchequer 
bills  were  disposed  of  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  that  Chey  bore  a  high  pre- 
mium in  the  market. 
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Mr.  Brougham  censured  the  plan  of 
finance,  from  hand  to  mouth,  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  pursuing, 
as  one  which  had  no  solid  foundation. 
Some  other  expedients,  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  have  recourse,  were 
rumoured  abroad,  but  they  were  of  a  na- 
ture that  he  could  not  credit,  and  he  men- 
tioned them  solely  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  them.  The  House 
must  be  aware,  that  the  West-India  dock 
company  were  bound  by  an  act  of  the  S9th 
of  tne  king,  after  their  dividends  had 
reached  10  per  cent,  to  divide  no  more, 
but  to  reduce  the  rates  of  admission  to  the 
docks,  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 
One  would  think  that  while  the  trade  of 
the  country  laboured  so  excessively  as  it 
did  at  present,  government  would  gladly 
resort  to  every  means  of  affording  it  some 
relief;  but  the  report  stated,  that  instead 
of  so  doing,  government,  like  spendthriiVi^ 
without  even  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
the  21  years  of  the  company's  charter^ 
were  resolved  to  renew  their  lease,  and  re- 
ceive from  them  a  fine  of  about  5  or 
600,000/.  This,  it  was  said,  would  form 
one  of  the  miserable  expedients  of  raistne 
money.  But  from  what  funds  would  it 
come  ?  Not  from  the  funds  of  the  com« 
pany,  but  from  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, in  favour  of  which  jthe  act  had  origi- 
nally stipulated  for  the  reduction  of  we 
rates.  Similar  rumours  were  in  circular 
tion  with  respect  to  other  companies,  to 
all  of  which  he  anticipated  a  direct  contra- 
diction. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
it  strange  that  the  hon.  member  should 
censure  ministers  for  a  reputed  act,  which 
be  acknowledged  was  without  foundation. 
The  hon.  member  was  correct  in  saying 
that  such  rumours  were  wholly  without 
foundation ;  no  negociations  had  been  en* 
tered  into  with  the  dock  company  con- 
cerning it.  But  he  at  the  same  time  re- 
served on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
the  countrjr,  a  right  of  participating  in 
their  profits  if  they  should  nnd  it  necessary. 

Alderman  Atkins  said,  that  there  was  a 
redundancy  of  floating  cash  in  the  marketf 
of  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  perfectly  right  to  take  advantage. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  would  not  think  of  inducing  the 
House  to  continue  the  monopoly  to  the 
dock  company  against  the  best  interest!  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 
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Petitioks  relating  to  Reforming.] 
Mr.  Brougham  presented  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitant!  of  the  ward  or  Bishopsgate^ 
praying  for  Ftolianientary  Reform.  The 
subject  had  been  to  frequently  before  the 
House  that  it  remained  only  for  him  to 
protest  against  the  delusion,  so  much  de- 
pended upon,  by  the  opponents  of  the 
ineasurei  that  no  weight  oi^ht  to  be  given 
to  the  numefous  petitioners  in  favour  of 
reform,  because  the  petitions  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  persons  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  recommending  that  measure. 
Let  those  who  advanced  that  doctrine  ac- 
cept the  challenge  he  had  before  thrown 
out,  let  them  in  their  turn  set  on  foot  pe- 
titions against  reform,  and  see  what  num- 
ber of  signatures  they  could  obtain.  The 
result,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  establish 
the  fact,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  solicitous  for  a  constitutional 
reform  in  the  representation.  With  re- 
spect to  the  manufacturing  of  petitions 
as  it  was  called,  it  was  to  be  recollected 
that  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
both  concurred  (though  it  was  due  to 
the  former  to  say  that  he  never  did 
proceed  to  the  length  of  universal  suf- 
mge)  in  the  propriety  of  circulating  pe- 
titions in  furtnerance  of  their  object,  for 
the  signatures  of  those  who  were  friendly 
to  reform. 

Mr.  Banket  denied  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
ever  given  his  countenance  to  the  doctrine 
of  universal  suffrage,  and  from  the  habits 
of  intimacy  in  which  he  was  with  him,  he 
could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  he 
believed  he  never  was  a  party  to  the  ma- 
Bttfacturing  of  petitions. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  either  the  hon, 
gentleman  must  have  greatly  misconceived 
what  he  stated,  or  he  was  not  in  the 
House  at  the  time.  He  had  particularly 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  go  all  the 
lengths  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  as  to 
universal  suffrage;  but  it  was  curious, 
when  the  reformers  were  twitted  and 
taunted  with  being  enemies  to  their  coun- 
tnr,  or  jacobins,  it  was  studiously  kept  out 
of  sight,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  once  a  most 
strenuous  and  active  reformer.  He  had 
only  to  refer  them  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill,  to  see  the  notes 
that  had  passed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
active  reformers  of  that  day.  In  the  case 
of  the  king  r.  Frost,  who  was  a  respectable 
attotney,  but  certainly  not  of  equal  conse- 
quence with  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  proved,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  addressed  him  as  a  **  zealous 
firiend'*  to  the  public,  on  no  other  account 


than  that  of  his  active  co-operation  on  the 
subject  of  reform.* 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  observed,  that 
the  friends  of  reform  appealed  to  the  au- 
thority of  Mr  Pitt  in*  his  early  life,  while 
the  opponents  of  that  measure  referred  ta 
his  conduct  in  matured  life,  and  particu- 
larly after  the  experience  of  the  French 
revolution.  Whatever  had  been  the  prac- 
tice alluded  to,  he  certainly  would  never 
admit  that  petitions  manufactured  in  Lon- 
don, and  sent  down  ready  made  to  the 
country,  perhaps  Imperfectly  representing, 
if  not  contradicting,  the  sentiments  of  the 
subscribers,  could  be  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  as  those  which  proceeded 
generally  from  the  dictation  of  petitioner^ 
themselves ;  nor  would  it  be  just  that  they 
should,  though  such,  it  would  appear,  had 
been  the  sentiments  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  that  afler  his 
hon.  friend  had  voted  two  or  three  times 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  it  pe- 
culiarly became  him  to  be  the  apologist 
for  Mr.  Pitt's  change  of  opinions.  While 
he  was  on  his  legs,  he  begged  to  say,  that 
as  to  the  statement  made  the  other  even- 
ing of  a  petition  from  Dumfriesshire  having 
been  signed  by  children,  he  had  that  day 
received  a  letter  from  a  very  respectable 
gentleman  on  the  spot,  who  directly  con- 
tradicted that  statement 

Mr.  Skaro  said*  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ward)  had,  in  his  mind,  misrepre- 
sented the  nature  of  Mr.  Pitt's  support  to 
the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform.  He 
could  assure  that  hon.  eentleman,  that  so 
late  as  the  Irish  union,  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  representation  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom,  had  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
power  of  returning  sixty  out  of  the  hun- 
dred members  who  were  ta  be  returned  te 
parliament. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  March  21. 

Seditious  Mbetihos  Bill.]  The 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  this  bilL 
On  the  clause  declaring  a  meeting  of  fifty 
persons  or  upwards,  without  previous  no- 
tice by  public  advertisement,  signed  by 
seven  householders,  or  a  similar  notice 
given  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  be  an 
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unkwful  meetings  which  might  be  diaper^ 
Bed  after  proclamation  made  by  one  or 
more  jusUcei,  and  enacting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  on  these  persons*  to  the 
nmnber  of  twelve  or  more,  who  should 
remain  after  such  proclamation  made. 

Lord  GrtwoiUe  recommended  a  new 
wording  of  some  parts  of  the  clause,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  clear,  it  being  at 
present  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  might  not  apply  to  persons 
who  formed  no  part  of  the  original  meet< 
ing,  but  who  merely  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  expiration  of  the  hour.  He 
therefore  wishea  words  to  be  used,  apply- 
ing the  penalty  specifically  to  such  per- 
sons having  been  present  at  the  meeting 
who  remained  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour; 
and  to  this  offence,  it  being  a  direct  re- 
sistance of  the  lawful  authorities  of  the 
realm,  he  agreed  that  it  was  not  impro- 
per to  apply  the  punishment  of  death. 

Lord  Holland  thought  that  the  penalty 
of  death  was  by  far  too  heavy  a  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  under  the  circumstan- 
ces described  in  the  bill.  This  part  of 
the  clause  was,  he  was  aware,  copied  from 
the  riot  act;  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  to  constitute  the  offence  described  in 
that  act,  there  must  be,  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  assembled,  some  riotous  acts. 
Under  the  present  bill,  there  was  no  such 
qualification,  as,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  it,  persons  merely 
remaining  on  the  ground  where  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  to  the  Dumber  of  twelve  or 
more,  periiaps  conversing  about  it,  or  ig- 
norant of  the  law,  might  be  subjected  to 
the  punishment  oif  death.  Considering  this 
as  by  far  too  heavy  a  penalty  for  such  an 
o&Qce,  he  should  move  to  substitute  a 
lesser  punishment 

Lord  St.  John  observed,  that  as  the 
words  at  present  stood,  if  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  having  received  a  notice  of  an  in- 
Ceiided  meeting,  signed  by  seven  house- 
holders, neglected  to  communicate  it  to 
three  magistrates,  such  meeting  might  be 
deemed  an  unlawful  meeting  under  this 
bill,  although  the  parties  calling  it  had 
complied  in  every  respect  with  the  enact- 
monts  of  thb  clause,  and  the  persons  re- 
maining as  described  might  be  subjected 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  He  objected 
also  to  giving  power  to  one  magistrate 
(whose  mind  might  possibly  be  warped 
by  passion  or  prejudice)  to  place  persons 
assembled  at  a  public  meeting  in  a  attua- 
tion  which  might  subject  them  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  i  and  this  too^  perhaps 
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under  the  circumstances  he  had  described, 
where  the  meeting  was  actually  legally 
assembled.  Two  magistrates  were  requir* 
ed  to  remove  a  pauper,  apd  the  whole 
magistracy  of  a  county,  sitting  with  all 
the  judicial  forms  of  a  court,  could  not 
subject  any  individual  to  the  punishment 
of  death.  Still  less,  he  thought,  ought  it 
to  be  allowed  to  one  magistrate  to  place 
persons  at  his  discretion  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  might  be  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  death. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  maintained,  that 
the  clause  never  could  be  construed  to 
mean  that  a  meeting  legally  assembled*  ia 
consequence  of  a  notice  given  by  seveo 
householders  to  the  clerk  of  the  peac^ 
could  be  rendered  illegal  by  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  not 
having  communicated  the  notice  to  three 
magistrates*  The  clerk  of  the  peace 
might  be  indictable  for  a  neglect  of  hisdu« 
ty ;  but  his  not  performing  that  duty  could 
not  render  the  meeting,  of  which  due  no- 
tice had  been  given  to  him,  illegaL  With 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  death,  he 
could  only  say,  it  was  matter  of  notoriety 
that  meetings  had^een  lately  held  greatly 
endangering  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
those  noble  lords  who  thought  t^at  suck 
meetings  ought  to  be  effectually  put  down, 
would,  of  course,  vote  for  the  punishment 
of  death,  whilst  those  who  considered  that 
such  meetings  only  constituted  ammor 
offence,  would  vote  for  a  lesser  punish* 
ment. 

Lord  St»  John  still  contended,  that  un- 
der the  words  of  the  clause,  as  it  stood, 
the  oonstruction^migbt  be  as  he  had  stat- 
ed it. 

The  Earl  of  Rouli/n  certainly  did  not 
believe  that  any  court  of  justice  would  sen- 
tence an  individual  to  death,  on  account 
of  the  omission  on  the  part  of  another  per- 
son to  do  a  certain  act;  but  he  contended, 
that  the  clause  ought  to  be  made  more 
clear. 

Lord  EUenborough  thought  the  clause 
quite  clear  as  it  stood,  the  persons  attend- 
ing the  meetings  not  being  responsible 
for  any  omission  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  c^erk  of  the  peace,  but  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  any  alteration  that  would  make 
it  more  clear. 

The  Earl  oiLauderdaU  said,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  words  **  in  such  case? 
used  in  the  clduse,  would  apply  both  to 
the  notice  given  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  the  communication  to  be  made  of 
that  notice  by  the  clerk  of  the  peaoe  to 
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three  ma^rates,  and  thai  thus  a  meeting 
night  be  declared  unlawful,  which  was 
lef^ly  tummoned. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  doubt  that 
a  meeting  legally  summoned  by  a  notioe 
given  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  could  not 
be  rendered  unlawful  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  neglecting  to  communicate  that  no- 
tice to  three  magistrates.  He,  however, 
would  not  object  to  an  amendment  that 
Bright  render  the  clause  more  clear. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  to  leave  out 
die  words  **  in  such  case." 

Lord  Holland  moved,  that  the  words 
''imposing  the  punishment  of  death" 
should  be  left  out. 

Lord  GrminUe  said,  that  if  the  act,  in 
respeiit  of  which  the  punishment  of  death 
was  imposed,  had  been  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  going  to  an  unlawful  meeting,  as 
his  noble  friend  seemed  to  imagine,  he 
admitted,  that  the  punishment  would  be 
too  severe ;  but  it  was  not  the  going  to 
the  meeting,  but  the  refusing  to  disperse, 
when  commanded,  Hhat  rendered  the  per* 
sons  so  disobeying  lidble  to  the  punishment 
ofdeflth. 

Lovd  Holland  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  act  by  which  the  penalty  wasincurred, 
was  the  'not  dispersing,  when  commanded ; 
but  he  repeated,  that  the  punishment  was 
infinitely  too  severe  for  the  mere  act  of 
peaceably  remaining.  In  the  case  of  the 
riot  act,  the^penalty  was  incurred,  not  by 
the  mere  act  of  remaining,  but  by  that  of 
remainingriotouslyand  tumultuously.  He 
thought  the  punishment  c^  death  too  se- 
vere for  any  of  the  oflences  described  in 
these  clauses;  but 'here  it  was  glaringly 
disproportionate  to  the  crime.  It  was  not 
analogous  to  the  punishments  imposed  in 
other  cases.  A  smuggler  unarmed  might, 
without  incurring  this  penalty,  do  acts 
which,  if  done  by  an  armed  smuggler 
would  render  him  Irable  to  this  punishment. 

^  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  there  was  a 
distinction  certainly  between  an  unlawful 
assembly  and  a  riotous  or  rontons  assem- 
bly ;  but,  under  the  present  circumstan- 
ces, the  punishment  of  death  ought  to  be 
here  retamed. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Lord  Erskine  rose  on  the  clause  relative 
to  the  holding  of  any  meeting,  the  notice 
for  which  should  purport  that  any  matter 
or  thin^  by  law  established  may  be  altered 
otherwise  than  by  the  authority  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  in  parliament  as- 
aembled ;  or  tend  to  incite  or  stir  up  the 
people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  majes- 


ty, faia  heirs,   or  aucceaaore,  or  of  the 
govemasent  and  oonaiitution  of  the  realm, 
as  by  law  eatabUshed.    He  considered  this 
dause  as  involving  two  offisnoes  of  diffe- 
rent detoriptiona.    The  first  which  was 
contained  in  the  notice  was  punishable  as 
Ubel  on  its  publication ;  and  with  respect 
to  both,  to  give  any  justice  of  the  peace 
the  power  of  determining  what  is  or  is  not 
libel,  was  a  greater  power  than  was  given 
to  any  judge.    It  was  true,  also,  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  second  branch  of  the  dauae, 
that  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  exdte 
hatred  and  contenqpt  of  his  majesty,  hit 
heirs  or  successors,  was  a  libel,  and  pun» 
ishable  by  law :  but  to  say  when  worda 
spoken,  or  a  paper  published,  may  or  may 
not  have  that  tenaency,  was  not  left  to 
his  noble  firiend  who  presided  in  the  court 
of  King*s-Bench.    It  was  indeed  his  duty 
to  state  his  opinion,  as  to  their  being  a 
Hbel  or  not ;  but  it  was  for  the  juiy  findly 
to  decide.  If  at  a  meeting  it  was  proposed 
to  alter  any  thing,  otherwise  than  by  the 
consent  ofkhe  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
that  was  a  matter  of  fact  of  which  any 
magistrate  could  judse;  and  the  sooner 
such  a  meeting  was  dispersed  the  better ; 
hot  whether  certain  words  might  have  a 
tendencyto  incite  to  hatred  and  contempt, 
was  matter  of  opinion ;  and  as  the  final 
decision  on  questions  of  opinion  was  not 
left  to  judges,  it  would  thus  be  in  the 
power  of  a  single  justice  to  construe  words 
which  might  relate  merel?  to  the  defects 
in  the  representation  of  the  other  House 
of  parliament  into  libel,  and  to  ^cetdse 
an  arbitrary  power  of  punishment    Under 
such  authority  no  meetings  could  be  safety 
held,  except  Quaker  meetings.    No  man 
reprobated  more  than  he  did  those  violent 
attacks  which  had  l>een  made  in  certain 
assemblies  on  the  character  of  parliament. 
He  condemned  them,  both  on  account  of 
their  violence,  and  of  their  tendency  to 
place  at  fearful  distance  all  due  considera- 
tion of  that  moat  serious  and  important 
question,   reform.     With  regard  to  the 
wording  of  the  clause,  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  such  a  notice  could  be  given 
for  a  meeting  as  to  alter  any  thing  other- 
wise than  by  the  consent  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.    Did  any  person  ever  hear 
of  such  a  notice  ?  That  wnere  there  was 
disease  it  was  right  to  apply  a  cure  he 
was  ready  to  admit;  but  here  the  cure 
was  unnecessary,  as  a  remedy  was  already 
provided  by  the  due  course  of  law. 

Lord  Holland  objected  to  the  clause  on 
the  ground  of  its  inconsistency.    It  was  a 
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libel  on  the  government  of  the  countiy  to 
suppose  that  crimes  went  unpunished; 
which  it  was  to  be  presumed  was  the  case 
from  the  wording  of  this  clause.  If  such 
a  notice  as  that  contemplated  in  the  clause 
were  given,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  to  order  a  prosecution. 
Another  very  serious  consideration  was» 
that  persons  mi^ht  assemble  under  a  no- 
tice, which  having  passed  through  all  the 
regular  forms  required  by  the  law,  might 
appear  to  them  legal,  yet  those  persons 
thus  assembled  would  be  liable  to  the 
same  punishment  as  those  who  framed  the 
notice. 

Lord  GrenvUk  could  not  but  admit  that 
two  very  distinct  things  were  mixed  up  in 
this  clause ;  but  he  by  no  means  thought 
the  giving  of  a  notice  of  the  description 
in  question  so  very  improbable  a  case  as 
his  noble  friends  had  supposed.  If  he  was 
not  deceived,  he  had  in  his  time  seen  a 
convention  sitting  in  this  country  under  a 
notice  which  had  for  its  object  to  alter 
things  established  b;^  law,  otherwise  than 
by  the  consent  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons. He  therefore,  thought  that  means 
should  be  adopted  to  counteract  notices 
of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  clause.  At 
the  same  time  he  thought,  it  right,  that  an 
assembly,  which  might  be  so  ^led  toge- 
ther^ should  not  be  misled  as  to  their  situa- 
tion. With  a  view  to  the  precautionary 
J  purposes  of  the  bill  before  their  lordships, 
t  was  a  fair  question  whether  it  mieht 
not  be  proper  to  legalize  notices,  which 
would  otherwise  be  iJJegal :  but,  then,  it 
would  be  proper  to  provide,  that  the  per- 
sons giving  such  notice  should  still  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  againstbv  due  course 
of  law*  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation 
of  persons  who  might  be  misled  under 
the  sanction  which  the  law  gave,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked ;  and  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  some  mode  should  be  devised 
of  cautioning  people  against  attending  such 
illegal  assemblies.  He  had  considered 
this  subject,  but  had  not  discovered  any 
mode  of  attaining  the  object  he  had  stated 
which  was  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind. 

Lord  ElUnborough  was  of  opinion  that 
the  authority  given  to  a  single  justice 
of  the  peace  was  not  of  the  nature  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  described 
it  to  be.  It  did  not  constitute  the  ma- 
gistrate a  judge  of  libel,  nor  invest  him 
with  a  power  of  punishment.  It  only 
gave  him  the  power  of  dispersing  the 
meeting:  whether  what  had  been  spoken 
or  published   was  libellous,  was  a  ques* 
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tron  to  be  afterwards  determined.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  some  power 
must  be  given;  and  what  less  power 
could  be  given  in  a  crisKs  of  urgency 
and  probable  mischief,  than  that'  of  dis« 
persing  a  meeting  from  which  danger 
might  be  apprehended? 

The  Earl  of  Lattderdale  objected  to 
the  clause.  It  implied,  on  the  face  of 
it,  that  the  existing  laws  were  not  exe- 
cuted; and  if  the  bill  passed  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  it  would  amount  to  a  decla- 
ration, that  the  lemslature  suspected  that 
the  magistrates  of  the  country  did  not 
do  their  duty. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  conceive 
the  clause  to  be  liable  to  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged  against  it.  If, 
however,  any  words  could  be  suggested 
to  make  it  clearer,  or  to  remove  the 
scruples  of  noble  lords,  either  by  a 
provision  for  making  the  persons  who 
issued  the  notice  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
by  a  due  course  at  law,  which  thev 
certainly  were  as  the  clause  now  stood; 
or  for  preventing  persons  from  being  so 
far  misled,  as  to  assemble  under  the 
notice,  or  for  both  of  those  objects,  such 
alteration  might  be  made  by  way  of  ri- 
der, on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill* 
With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  a  no* 
tice  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  the 
clause,  he  agreed  that  iC  was  not  so  very 
improbable  an  occurrence  as  some  noble 
lords  had  supposed.  Indeed,  he  had 
seen  a  notice  for  a  meeting,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  previous  to 
the  SSd  of  December,  which  was  of  a 
highly  blameable  nature.  It  was  true, 
as  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  said, 
that  the  notice  might  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  prosecution  on  its  being  issued,  and 
the  persons  signing  it  brought  to  punish- 
ment :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  meeting 
would  be  held.  Before  even  instructions 
could  be  given  to  an  attorney  to  proceed, 
all  the  mischief,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  clause  to  prevent,  might  be  com- 
pleted. No  more  power,  then,  was  given 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  wicked  and  artful 
men  were  seekinff,  by  speeches  and  pub- 
lications, to  undermine  the  principles  of 
the  people ;  because  they  knew  that,  un- 
less they  first  succeeded  in  shaking  the 
morality  and  religion  of  the  country,  and 
banishing  the  best  feelings  which  glowed 
in  British  hearts,  they  could  not  hope  to 
overthrow  the  constitution.  With  res^rd 
to  the  act  for  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
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beM  Corpus^  which  a  noble  lord  opposite 
bad  oonatdered  as  aggravating  the  enact- 
ineDta  of  the  present  bill,  he  must  observe, 
that  that  act  did  not  deprive  persons  of 
the  right  of  being  bailed,  except  in  cases 
of  committal  oo  charges  of  high  treason 
imd  treasonable  practices.    In  the  present 
atate  of  things,  no  precautionary  measures 
bad  been  adopted  beyond  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.    If  a  system  was  acted 
upon  in  the  country,    tending  to  make 
public  meetings  a  means  of  overturning 
the  govemmeoti  the  persons  having  such 
object  in  view,  would  laugh  at  the  punish* 
ment  of  their  notices  by  the  usual  course 
of  law.    No  feeble  measures   would  do. 
If  their  lordships  thought  it  right,  that 
the  religion  and  morality  of  the  country 
ahould  be  destroyed,  and  the  government 
disrespected,  they  would  leave   the   law 
as  it  now   stood.    If,    on    the   contrary, 
they  wished   to    secure    the  inestimable 
blessings  the  country  enjoyed,  they  would 
not  hesitate    to    invest    the  magistrates 
with  the  stronger  powers  proposed  to  be 
given  by  the  bill,  in  so  doing,  they  would 
only  imitate  what   had   often  been  done 
by  their  ancestors,    namely,  to  suspend 
their  liberties  for  a  short  time,  in  order 
to  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  for 
iever  after. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  see  how  the  par- 
ticular powers  given  by  this  clause,  and 
defended  by  the  learned  lord,  were  neces- 
jary.  He  entirely  dissented  from  the 
clause  wbich  gave  one  magistrate,  merely 
upon  his  own  discretion,  authority  to  dis- 
perM  a  meeting. 

Lord  ErsJdne  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
When  a  notice  was  altogether  unexcep^ 
tionable,  the  meeting  that  assembled  in 
the  terms  of  it  ought  not  to  be  dispersed 
joerely  because  a  magistrate,  in  his  zeal 
•or  ignorance,  might  think  that  it  entered 
into  discussions  which  to  him  might  ap- 
.-pear  dangerous. 

The  Earl  of  Xauflfer^ia/rsuggested,  that 
•come  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
clause  that  related  to  the  giving  of  lec- 
tures. By  the  bill  as  it  stood,  any  person 
igiving  lectures  on  philosophical  sub- 
jectSf  without  licence,  would  be  liable  to  a 
.penalty  of  20/!.,  and  this  licence  might  be 
refused  by  the  magistrates.  In  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  maffistrates  were  patrons 
of  tne  university,  and  where  they  might  be 
.supposed  to  view  with  some  jealousy  any 
rival  institution  for  instruction,  they  inight 
refuse  a  licence  to  a  lecturer ;  and,  if  he 
(nrooeeded  to  discuss,  philosophical  cub- 
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jects  afterwards,  to  give  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy, on  chemistry,  or  any  other  science, 
both  he  and  his  pupils  would  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  the  act. 

Lord  Sidmouth  answered,  that  the  pe- 
nalties would  not  apply. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday,  March  21. 

UnjustImprisonment — Petition  ov 
John  Weir.^     Sir  Samuel  RomUly  rose 
to     present  a   Petition,    of   t|p  merits 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,   neither   did 
he    know    the  person    who    made    the 
complaint.      It  was  transmitted  to   him 
by  a  professional  gentleman  in  Glasgow^ 
and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  present  it  to  the 
House.    The  petitioner  subscribed  him- 
self "  John  Weir,''  and  was  a  muslin  ma- 
nu&cturer  at  Glasgow.    He  stated,  that 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  2Srd  of 
February  last,  while  in  bed,  six  persons 
entered  his  House,  found  their  way  into 
his  chamber,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
immediately  get  up  and  accompany  them 
to  prison,  on  a  charge  of  sedition  or  trea- 
son.    Afler   some  delay  and  difficulty, 
they  showed  him  the  warrant  on  which  he 
was  apprehended,  which  merely  contained 
his  surname,  and  described  his  residence 
as  in  Black's-land,  Green-street,  whereas, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  lived  at  Taylor's-land, 
Great  Hamilton-street.    He  was,  after  be- 
ing taken  out  of  his  bed,  conveyed  in  cus- 
tody to  the  common  gaol,  placed  for  a 
time  in  a  confined  cell  at  the  felon's  side 
of  the  prison,  notwithstanding  his  full  pro- 
testations of  innocence,  and  not  brought 
up  for  examination  until  the  Wedniesday 
following,  when  he  was  taken  before  the 
sheriff  substitute,  Mr.  D.  Hamilton,  and 
examined  on  various  points,  all  of  which 
he  met  by  a  flat  negative.    He  was  asked, 
whether   he   knew  and  .frequented    the 
house  of  a  mi^n,  named  Hunter,  or  knew 
persons  of  the  names  of  Boyle  and  Fin- 
layson  ?  He  neither  knew  the  one  nor  the 
other;  and  was  then  told  by  the  sheriff 
substitute,  that  his  persevering  in  denial 
looked  very  suspicious.     He  was  remanded 
to  prison,  and  not  discharged  from  thence 
until  the  Thursday  following.    He  denied 
having  ever  interfered  in  politics.      Fur 
this  imprisonment,  the  particulars  of  whidh 
the  petitioner,  was  ready  to  verify  in  any 
manner  that  the  House  desired,  he  claiocd 
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redress,  and  prayed  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  transaction.  The  hoa.  and 
learned  gentleman  concluded  by  hoping 
that  some  member  from  that  part  of  Scot- 
land,  where  the  act  was  said  to  have  been 
committed,  would  be  prepared  either  to 
grte  some  explanation  as  to  this  business, 
or  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  into 
the  facts  of  the  case.  'At  present  be 
would  content  himself  by  moving  that  the 

Petition  be  brought  up. — It  was  then 
rought  up.  and  read  at  the  table. 
Mr.  Finiay  knew  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances alluded  to  in  the  petition,-  but 
he  thought  some  consideration  was  due  to 
the  situition  of  a  sheriff,  who  was  very 
oflen  compelled  to  disoharge  a  painful 
duty,  and  to  act  at  the  suggestion  of 
others.  If  the  facts  should  turn  out  to  be 
as  they  were  set  forth  in  the  petition,  he 
was  satisfied,  from  the  respectable  cha* 
racter  of  the  sheriff  substitute,  that  that 
officer  must  have  acted  upon  information, 
which  at  the  time,  he  believed  to  have 
been  correct.  As  to  the  early  hour  when 
the  arrest^  was  made,  all  he  should  say 
was,  that  in  the  part  of  the  town  where 
the  warrant  was  executed,  it  was  often 
necessary,  if  late  in  the  day,  to  provide 
the  civil  power  with  military  aid,  to  enable 
them  to  execute  their  duty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood sometimes  afforded  on  such  oc- 
casions. As  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
mode  of  confinement,  he  was  sure  they 
were  grossly  exaggerated,  for  there  was 
no  prison  in  which  more  comfortable 
apartments  and  general  accommodation 
were  afforded  than  in  that  at  Glasgow. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  decide 
on  hearing  an  ex  parte  statement. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  the  petition  en- 
titled to  serious  consideration.  It  sat 
forth  a  number  of  gross  grievances,  and 
the  commission  of  several  acts  of  hard- 
ship, quite  needless  for  the  safe  custody 
of  a  prisoner.  The  hon.  member  who 
had  Ia»t  spoken,  seemeJ  to  think  that  his 
own  flat  negative  would  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  House  to  reject  all  inquiry. 
He  condemned  this  hasty  and  intempe- 
rate proceeding  on  the  part  of  magistrates, 
whereby  the  personal  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  endangered  without  cause. 

Mr.  Finlay  did  not  wish  to  prevent, 
but  to  suspend  inquiry,  until  the  state- 
ment of  the  sheriff  substitute  was  obtained. 
For  this  he  should  himself  immediately 
apply. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Game  Imw. 
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Game  Laws.]]  Sir  5l  i2amf%  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  act  passed  in  the  last  session  for 
the  preservation  of  Game. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that  as  another  bill 
(sir  E.  Koatchbuirs)  was  then  pending  in 
the  House,  which  met  with  general  appro- 
bation, and  had  the  same  object  in  view 
as  the  present  one,  he  thought  that  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  apd  learned  gentle- 
man should  be  suspended,  until  the  other 
came  under  their  consideration.  He 
would,  therefore,  move  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Monday  se*nni^ht. 

Sir  S.  RomiUy  said,  that  this  bill  waa  in- 
tended to  repeal  one    which  had  been 
passed  last  year,  in  order  to  punish  per- 
sons going  out  at  night  with  arms  in  their 
hands  to  steal  game.    In  its  application, 
however,  the  bill  had  been  made  to  punish 
persons  who  had  been  taken  with  nothing 
about  them  but  nets,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensnaring  game  with  seven  years  trans- 
portation,  which   punishment  had   only 
been  intended  to  meet  the  other  offence. 
He  did  not  object  to  that  offence  being 
punished  with  transportation,  and  what  be 
nad  in  view  would  be  in  a  great  measare 
accomplished  by  the  bill  brought  in  br 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent,  but  that  bill 
could  not   now  be  passed  till  the  next 
quarter  sessions  were  over.     But  for  thii 
circumstance  he  should  not  be  anxious  te 
press  the  bill  now  under  consideratioD. 
When,  however,  he  reflected,  that  if  the 
subject  were  suffered  to  lie  over  till  after 
the  next  quarter  sessions,  many  persons, 
comparatively  innocent,  would  probably 
suffer  under  the  existing  law,  he  thought 
it  of  importance  that  this  bill  should  pass 
without  loss  of  time.    He  had  heard  of 
several  cases  of  great  hardship  which  had 
occurred  under  the   act  now  in  force— 
cases,  in  which  persons,  whose  offences 
were  not  of  an  aggravated  nature,  had 
been  sentenced  to  transportation,  parUy 
on  account  of  the  character  they  bad  pr^ 
viously  borne.    In  some  cases,  its  opera- 
tion had  been  peculiarly  bard  on  those 
tried  under  it,  as  it  had  come  upon  them 
like  an  ex  pott  facto  law.    The  late  Mr. 
Horner  had  been  said  to  have  approved  of 
the  bill  now  in  force.    To  any  person  who 
knew  that  most  respected  mdividual,  it 
must  seem,  when  they  were  told  this,  that 
he  had,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  foi|^ 
for  a  time  those  principles   which  were 
nearest  to  his  heart;  for  among  all  his 
good  qualities  there  was  no  one  by  which 
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his  lamented  friend  wai  more  distingabhed 
than  an  anxious  wish  to  protect  the  peo- 
pie  against  any  measure  of  a  character 
that  at  all  approached  tyranny.  He,  how- 
ever, knew  most  positiTcly  that  Mr.  Hor- 
ner had  disapproved  of  the  bill  passed  in 
the  last  session ;  for  he  ( Mr.  Horner)  had 
attended  with  him  ni^ht  afler  night,  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  it.  Thejr  were 
prevented  from  domg  so  by  the  circum- 
atanee  of  its  being  found  impossible  to  get 
to  the  biUy  from  their  being  SO  or  40 
orders  a  day  before  the  Hduse,  while  they 
came  down  for  the  purpose  he  had  men- 
tioned, and  at  last  they  had  given  up  their 
opposition,  as  the  hon.  member  who  had 
brought  in  the  bill  agreed  to  strike  out 
that  clause  which  they  considered  most 
mischievous  in  its  tendency.  As  origi- 
nally brought  in,  the  bill  left  persons 
laidng  at  night  without  arms,  but  with 
nets  and  wires  about  them,  liable  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years,  without  a 
trial  oy  jury,  on  a  conviction  before  two 
magistrates.  The  omission  of  this  clause 
was  the  cause  of  the  bill  passing  without 
opposition  from  Mr.  Horner,  as,  thoueh 
anil  objectionable,  he  considered  it  to  be 
much  better  than  it  had  been*  The  game 
laws,  as  they  at  present  stood,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  multiply  crimes.  They  had  the 
cliiBct  of  exciting  a  ferocious  spirit,  not 
only  among  the  lower  classes,  but  also 
among  those  in  the  higher  walks  of  life ; 
as  was  seen  by  the  use  made  of  spring 
guns,  and  other  engines  of  death,  or  of 
great  bodily  harm,  now  placed  in  inclosed 
grounds  and  woods,  from  which  so  many 
accidents  occurred.  The  act  now  in  force 
went  to  make  offenders  more  desperate, 
as  had  recently  been  seen  in  the  case  of 
some  poachers  taken  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, who,  when  informed  that  the  offence 
they  had  committed  subjected  them  to  the 
punbhment  of  transportation,  immediately 
exclaimed,  **  if  they  had  known  that,  they 
would  not  have  l>een  taken  so  easily." 
This  was  the  consequence  of  a  law  of  such 
severity ;  those  against  whom  it  was  di- 
rected thought  they  might  as  well  take  the 
chance  of  a  desperate  resistance.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  suffer  the  bill  to  be  now 
read  a  second  time. 

Sir  C.  Monck  said,  he  had  committed 
the  persons  just  alluded  to,  and  they  cer- 
tainly had  appeared  very  ^luch  surprised 
when  infomiea  of  the  punishment  which 
they  miaht  expect,  and  had  declared  that 
if  ttiej  Ead  known  such  was  .the  penalty 


they  had  incurred,  they  would  not  have 
been  so  easily  taken.  Under  the  present 
law,  transportation  did  not  necessarily 
follow  on  conviction.  It  was  left  in  the 
breast  of  the  magistrates  to  take  this  course, 
or  to  sentence  the  offender  to  imprison- 
ment. He,  however,  would  willingly  con- 
sent to  an  alteration  being  made  in  the 
law,  to  define  the  different  shades  of  of- 
fences, and  the  several  degrees  of  punish- 
ment by  which  they  were  to  be  met,  so  as 
to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  mamtrates.  To  repeal  the 
present  act  would  be  to  revive  the  Jod- 
drell  act.  Of  this  he  did  not  approve, 
and  he  had  a  great  objection  to  the  bill 
brought  in  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kent. 
He  thought  a  bill  between  the  two  mi^ht 
be  beneficial,  but  as  he  wished  tlie  passing 
of  the  present  bill  to  be  at  all  events  de- 
ferred, he  should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HfukUam  should  vote  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  bill.  He  was  unwilling 
that  it  should  pass  before  the  ensuing 
quarter  sessions  were  oveir.  The  present 
law,  if  its  application  were  looked  at,  would 
not  be  found  cruel  absurd,  and  unjust;  and 
there  were  many  laws  which  left  the  ma- 
gistrates as  much  room  for  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion,  as  could  be  claimed  un« 
der  that  which  was  now  made  the  subject 
of  complaint.  He  had  been  surprised  to 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
Such  a  character  did  not  belong  to  it. 
He  considered  it  not  a  law  for  the  preser- 
vation of  game,  but  a  police  law ;  and, 
when  the  bill  brought  in  by  the  member 
for  Kent  came  again  before  the  House,  he 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  out 
the  word  "game" altogether,  and  make  the 
act  against  all  who  went  out  at  night  in 
armed  bodies,  with  any  unlawful  object  in 
view. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  second 
reading,  14;  for  the  amendment,  30;  ma- 
jority, 16 ;  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  of  course  postponed. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Monday t  Marcit  24. 

Seditious  Meetings  Bill.]  The 
report  of  this  bill  was  brought  up.  When 
the  clause  respecting  Licenses  to  be  grant- 
ed to  Lecture  Rooms  and  Debating  Socie« 
ties  was  read, 

The  Karl  of  Laueierdale  $M,  he  thought 
the  exceptions  from  the  operation  of  this 
clause  did  not  extend  far  enough,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  include  in 
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those  exceptions  lectures  merely  on  phy- 
sical science.  He  was  the  more  anxiotts 
upon  this  point,  because  in  Edinburgh, 
where  the  magistrates  were  the  patrons 
of  the  university,  they  might  be  induced 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  university,  to  put  down  all  private 
lectures,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
students  frequently  derived  more  advan- 
tage from  the  latter,  than  from  what  they 
learned  within  the  university.  He  wished 
to  confine  his  amendment  to  the  physical 
sciences,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objection 
that  lectures  upon  morality,  rieligion^  and 
some  other  topics,  might  be  liable  to  be 
abused.  H  is  lordship  then  moved  a  clause 
exempting  from  the  operation  of  the  licen- 
sing enactments  lectures  on  anatomy 
pharmacy,  midwifery,  astrenomy,  che- 
mistry, or  other  branches  of  physical  sci- 
ence. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  opposed  the 
clause,  contending  that  it  was  not  to  be 
presumed  that  magistrates  would  from  any 
private  motives  prevent  the  delivery  of 
lectures,  such  as  bad  been  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  lord,  and  it  would  appear  invi- 
dious to  exempt  physic  or  medicine  in 
particular. 

The  Earl  o£  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
tiie  magistrates  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  uniformly  prevented 
private  lectures,  and  the  same  might  be 
expected  at  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Melville  stated,  that  the  power  to 
grant  these  licences  extended  to  the  sheriff 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  There  was  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  the  noUe  eari's 
alarm. 

Lord  GrenvUle  said,  that  the  powers  of 
the  magistrates,  to  whom  the  noble  earl 
alluded,  as  being  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  were  confided  to  them 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  university;  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  university. 

The  clause  was  negatived.  On  the 
clause  respecting  clubs  or  societies,  the 
members  of  which  were  required  to  sign 
any  test  or  declaration. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  it  was  too 
extensive  in  its  wording.  There  were 
many  clubs  or  societies  in  this  metropolis, 
in  wiiich  the  members  were  perhaps  called 
upon  to  sign  some  declaaation  merely  re* 
to  the  payment  of  a  subacsiptiooy  or 
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the  drinking  of  certain  toasti^  or  some 
other  matter  equally  trifling,  and  this 
might  be  so  construed  as  to  sulqect  them 
to  all  the  inconveniences  of  this  clause. 

.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
next  clause  enacted,  that  these  teats  or  de- 
clarations might  be  approved  of  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  but  there  was. 
no  intention  whatever  of  subjecting  to 
restrictions  societies  which  were  merely 
convivial,  and  had  no  political  object  m 
view. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  the  toen»» 
bers  of  these  societies  might  naturally  feel 
repugnant  to  submit  mere  nonsense  to  tho 
inspection  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should-  be  sub- 
jected to  the  inconvenience.  Freemasons: 
were  excepted,,  and  why  slumld  not  other 
societies,  equally  harmless  in  their  object 
or  at  least  what  objection  was  there  fto  m^ 
troduce  words  that  should  obviate  may  in* 
convenience  to  chjbs  or  societies  meraly 
convivial,  and  having  no  political  object 
whatever  in  assembling  ? 

Lord  ErMme  said,  that  this  part  of  the 
bill  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  more  cautious  aa 
to  what  they  enacted.  Their  object  ought 
to  be  to  impose  as  lew  restrictiona  as  poa^ 
sible  upon  the  peoplei  because  by  impos- 
ing unnepesaary  restraints  they  might  pro* 
duce  discontent,  and  excite  a  spirit  of  hos^ 
tility  in  place  of  Uiat  love  which  persons 
bore  to  a  country  havinff  the  sacred  oha* 
racter  of  freedom.  There  were  otitfv 
societies  besides  freemasons  which  might 
have,  perhaps,  tests  equally  solemn,  but 
which  were  equally  harmless. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  there  was 
no  intention  whatever  of  subjecting  to  in- 
convenience mere  convivial  societies, 
which  might  be  productive  of  pleasure  ov 
advantage  to  individuals.  But  if  any 
clubs  or  societies  had  any  test  or  declara* 
tion,  attended  with  auy  solemnity,  it  was 
but  fair  that  they  should  be  subjected  to 
the  superintendence  in  that  respect  of  jus<^ 
ticcs  of  the  peace. 

Lord  Erskine  observed,  that  there  were 
the  quizzes,  the  bucks,  the  odd  feitowsi 
and  several  other  societies,  whose  object 
was  equally  harmless  with  thai  of  the  free- 
masons. 

The  Lord  ChnnceUor  said,  as  his  learn- 
ed friend  seemed  to  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  these  societies,  he  would  perhaps  em- 
ploy a  short  time  to«morrow  morning  io 
framing  soobc  sfloendmeiit  to  meet  the  ob* 
jisctiaviow. 
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The  clsuse  wai  then  ageed  ta  An 
amendment,  propoied  by  earl  GrosTenor, 
to  limit  the  duration  of  the  bill  to  the  let 
of  July  1817,  waa  negatived.  Lord  Sid* 
mouth  then  proposed  a  claaae  to  prohibit 
public  meetingt  within  a  mile  of  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament  when  sitting,  or  of 
the  courts  of  justice  when  sitting  at  West* 
minster. 

Lord  St.  John  thought  the  clause  high- 
ly  objectionable,  as  tending  to  embarrass 
the  right  of  holding  public  meetings,  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  tbrooe  or 
either  House  of  Parliament,  upon  subjects 
of  publie  interest.  . 

The  Earl  of  Rotslyn  contended,  diat 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  inhabitants 
of  Westminster  should  not  have  the  exer- 
cise of  a  privilege,  which  was  possessed- 
by  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  part  of 
London.  He  should  have  preferred  that 
a  clause  ef  so  mucli  importance  had  been 
iotrodttced  into  the  bill  at  fitst,  rather 
than  now,  towards  the  very  close  of  any 
discussion  upon  it. 

-  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
ekinae  had  originated  in  the  suggestion  of  a 
noUe  earl  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
upon  a  former  evening.  With  respect  to  its 
principle,  he  did  mot  think  there  could  be 
any  dinbrence  ef  opinion.  Their  lordships 
mint  be  perfectly  sensible  of  the  indeco- 
rom  d  permitting  meetings  to  be  held 
within  the  purlieus  of  parlaraent,  which 
flrom  their  nature,  often  led  to  scenes  that 
never  should  be  tolerated.  It  was  cer- 
tainly most  desirable  that  the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  should  not  be  exposed  to 
those  gross  outrages  which  had  sometimes 
occurred,  when  coming  down  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  their  public  duty. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  oistance  of  a 
mile,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  would 
throw  any  serious  impediment  in  the  way 
of  lawftilly  assembling  to  petition  either 
the  throne  or  the  legislatiMPe.  A  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  noble  friend  who  was  com- 
monly accurate  upon  such  matters,  that  a 
mile  and  a  half  would  not  extend  further 
than  the  top  of  St.  James's  street.  A  mile 
therefore,  would  leave  sufficient  opportu* 
mties  for  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster 
to  meet  whenever  they  might  deem  it  ne- 
cessary. 

The  Earl  of  Landtrdale  said,  he  should 
like  to  Imow  why  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
niastes  were  to  be  alone  excluded  from  a 
privilege  which  would  be  found  to  belong 
to  thf  mhabitaaU  of  other  parts  of  Ae 


metropolis,  who  might  hold  their  meeliog 
where  they  thought  proper  ?— [Lord  Sid- 
mouth  here  intimated  across  the  table, 
that  the  clause  did  not  specify  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Westminster,  by  prohibiting  all 
public  meetings  within  a  mile  of  West- 
minster hall.]  The  nobJe  earl  said,  he  waa 
glad  to  hear  that  explanation,  as  it  remov- 
ed at  least  one  objection  which  he  had  to 
the  clause,  but  still  he  wished  to  be  in- 
formed, if  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster 
were  not  permitted  to  meet  within  a  mile 
of  Westminster-hall,  where  they  were  to 
meet? 

Lord  Grenville  said,  the  object  of  the 
clause  was,  not  to  prevent,  in  any  manner, 
the  people  of  Westminster  from  enjoying 
the  fair  and  just  exercise  of  their  ri^ht  to 
assemble,  for  purposes  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  but  to  put  a  stop  to  that  prac-. 
tice,  which,  if  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
noble  earl  was  an  indecorum,  he  at  least 
cQnsidend  as  an  inconvenience,  of  holding 
meetings  within  the  vieinity  of  parliament,* 
which  often  led  to  conduct  as  anecting  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  which  ought  to 
be  repressed.  With  that  view,  and  as  they 
merely  wished  to  protect  the  immediate 
avenwes  from  interruption,  perhaps  if  they 
were  to  substitute  half  a  mile,  for  a  mile, 
the  end  wooU  be  anawered,  as  he  under- 
stood. Charing-eross  was  within  that  dis* 
unee,  and  thus  Whitehall  and  Parliament 
street,  down  to  Westminster-hall,  •woiild^ 
be  preserved  from  any  obstruction.  There 
would  be  time,  before  they  were  called 
upon  finally  to  agree  to  the  present  clause 
to  ascertain  that  point.  He  would  also 
suggest  a  slight  verbal  alteration  in  the. 
clause,  making  it  applicable  to  wherever 
parliament  or  the  courts  of  justice  n^icht 
sit,  instead  of  Westminster-hall  generally, 
as  it  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  to 
call  parliament  together  wherever  it  might 
judge  proper,  and  also  to  order,  at  its  own 
pleasure,  the  place  for  holding  the  courts 
of  law. 

Lord  £r«il^e  perfectly  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  proliibiting  public  meetings 
from  being  held  near  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  sitting  of  parliament ;  but 
he  did  not  see  the  same  necessity  with  re- 
gard to  the  courts  of  law.  He  was>not  aware 
that  any  inconvenience  could  be  sustained 
by  them,  in  consequence  of  a  meeting  held 
in  Palace-yard,  while  they  were  sitting ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
operation  of  the  clause,  by  comprehend- 
ing both  cases,  would  go  to  prevent  nseet- 

iagv  dvtiiig  lioioat  tbe  whole  ef  thi  jtar*^ 
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Lord  Ettenborougk  saidi  it  would  be  for 
their  lordships  to  determine  whether  they 
would  extend  the  same  protection  to  the 
courts  of  law  as  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  merely  wished  to  observe,  that 
a  case  bad  occurred,  during  the  time  in 
which  he  had  sat  as  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Kine's-bench,  where  a  tumultuous 
and  disorderly  meeting  assembled  in  West- 
minister-hall, and  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the 
court.  Not  that  he  himself  felt  any  alarm, 
but  he  did  not  deem  it  right  to  sit  there  and 
administer  the  law  of  the  land  under  such 
circumstances,  and  he  waited  till  the  she- 
riffs were  sent  for,  and  the  mob  was  cleared 
out.  He  was  aware  that  was  a  case  of 
ffreat  rarity;  but  it  had  occurred,  and 
having  occurred,  there  was  no  reason  why 
it  might  not  happen  again. 

Lord  Erskine  observed,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  proved  there  was  no 
necessity  rather  than  that  there  was  a  ne- 
oeesitv  for  the  present  clause.  He  had 
mentioned  an  instance,  where  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Westminster- hall  during  the 
sittings  of  the  court  of  King's  bench,  and 
he  had  shown,  that  by  sending  for  the 
sheriffi,  a  power  already  existed  to  remove 
any  such  inconvenience. 
*  The  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the 
amendments  being  all  gone  through,  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to- 
morrow. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesdai^j  March  25. 

Seditious  Mextings  Bill.]  The 
order  of  the  dav  being  read  for  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill, 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  his  objections  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill  in  almost  all  its 
parts,  lay  within  a  very  narrow  compass, 
and  he  desired  to  prefiice  them  by  admit- 
tine  the  whole  of  what  had  been  so  ably 
and  eloquently  said  the  other  night  by 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  upon  the 
woolsack,  except  in  its  application  to 
support  the  measure  now  unaer  conside- 
ration. He  agreed  with  him  that  there 
might  be  'times  and  seasons  in  which  it 
would  not  only  be  wise  and  expedient,  hot 
indispensably  necessary  to  suspend  the 
strongest  provisions  of  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  public  liberty,  and  he  would 
go  farther  ana  say,  that  the  more  axceU 
lent  the  constitution  to  be  protected  (and 
none  could  be  more  excellent  than  our  own  ) 
tlie  greater  sacrifices  ought  to  be  made,  and 
willttigly  suiMBitled  to  by  the  peopki  toae- 
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cure  it  from  the  danger  of  subveruon. 
The  first  question,  therefore,  for  decision 
was,  what  evidence  the  House  had  before 
it  of  impending  dangers,  to  justify  the 
passing  an  act  of  the  description  now 
before  them,  supposing  its  provisions  to 
be  well  framed  to  avert  them  ?  and  Sdly, 
whether,  admitting  all  the  facts  collected 
by  the  report,  though  standing  upon  ex 
parte  evidence,  without  any  knowledge  in 
the  House  at  large  of  the  sources  from 
which  they  proceeded,  the  bill  was  either 
necessary  or  a  proper  remedy  ? 

As  to  the  first,  he  regretted  that  the 
real  state  of  the  country  at  larse  had  not 
been  examined  by  the  whole  House, 
instead  of  by  so  very  select  a  committee. 
Equal  secrecy  might  have  been  pre- 
served, and  there  was  not  now  the  same 
objection  to  publicity  as  in  the  year  1795, 
when  nevertheless  the  whole  evidence 
was  made  public.  At  that  time  it  was 
improper  in  the  extreme,  because  several 
persons  were  then  in  custody  for  high 
treason,  whose  trials  were  immediately  to 
be  had  upon  the  very  charges  authen- 
ticated by  the  report ;  whereas  no  indivi- 
duals could  at  all  have  been  implicated 
or  affected  at  present,  if  the  whole  case 
had  been  openly  and  impartially  sifted  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  and  even  then  it 
need  not  have  been  made  public."— If  that 
course  had  been  pursued,  he  should  have 
known  precisely  the  grounds  on  which  he 
was  to  act  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance.  He  reposed  the  greatest 
trust  in  the  honour  of^  the  committee,  yet 
he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  ex  parte 
evidence,  without  even  knowing  what  it 
was,  but  only  the  general  results.  The  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  in  1795  were  equally 
composed  of  men  of  honour  and  capacity, 
yet  all  their  conclusions  from  the  evidence 
before  them,  was  falsified  upon  the  triak 
which  followed.  The  act,  like  the  one 
now  before  them,  gave  them  the  power  to 
arrest  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  postpone 
the  trials  till  the  period  of  full  prepara- 
tion ;  yet  they  could  justify  the  arrest  of 
but  very  few,  and  not  one  whom  they 
arrested  was  convicted*  Of  all  men 
living,  therefore,  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  pause  from  the  experience  of  that 
period,  so  yery  different  from  the  present^ 
and  so  comparatively  alarming. 

In  1795  his  majesty's  message  informed 
the  House,  that  he  had  detected  a  forme4 
and  widely  extended  conspiracy  to  sub* 
vert  the  government  by  holding  a  conven- 
tion to  asrame  eH  the  functiona  of  parlia* 
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nient,*— that  be  had  arretted  the  conspira- 
tors, and  seized  their  papers,  which  would 
eatablish  their  treason.  Upon  the  present 
occasion,  would  any  man  assert  upon  the 
face  of  the  report,  even  if  it  could  receive 
no  answer,  that  such  a  case  existed  ?  Had 
any  discovery  been  made  like  that  of 
1795  ?  Or  had  any  such  communication 
in  the  king's  message  been  made  to  the 
House  ?  8o  Car  from  it,  that  only  a  few 
days  ago,  not  even  a  hint  was  given  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  of  any  danger  to 
the  state ;  nor  did  any  thing  exist  out  of 
doors  to  justify  even  the  suspicion  of  any 
disorders  demanding  the  interference  of 
parliament* 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  atro- 
cious than  the  traitorous  attack  upon  the 
person  of  the  Prince  Regent,  but  it  was 
impossible  even  to  imagine  a  case  so  little 
calling  for  the  aid  of  any  new  law.  The 
treason  might  have  been  the  act  of  some 
lunatic  or  solitary  miscreant,  but  which  he 
admitted  might  have  been  suggested  and 
concealed  by  the  disorderly  multitudes 
too  long  suffered  to  surround  the  first 
magistrate  when  exercising  the  highest 
fiinctions  of  the  government.  He  did  not 
mean  this  as  any  censure  of  the  noble 
secretary  of  state,  who  had  prepared, 
he  had  heard,  even  700  constables  to  be 
present,  but  to  lament,  as  an  abuse  of 
▼ery  long  standing,  that  persons  who 
ought  immediately  to  be  secured  and 
punished  by  the  existing  laws,  had  long 
been  suffered  with  the  most  perfect  impu- 
nity to  revile  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  as  ignorance  or  malice 
happened  to  dictate,  and  even  the  king 
himself  when  going  down  to  assemble  the 
states  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  a  great 
evil  in  itself,  and  produced  many  others, 
being  he  was  well  convinced,  connected  at 
least  in  principle,  with  other  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, which  must  have  been  made  the 
foundations  of  the  bill  before  them,  though 
the  laws  were  so  notoriously  competent  to 
auppress  them.  The  meeting  at  Spa-fields, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions 
of  those  who  assembled  it,  became  very 
soon  of  that  description ;  and  no  body 
aurely  could  be  heard  to  say  that  it  might 
not  have  been  immediately  dispersed  by 
the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be 
present.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  that 
there  should  be  acts  of  violence  to  justify 
the  putting  the  riot  act  in  force ;  it  was 
enough  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  magis- 
trate, it  was  dangerously  tumultuous;  or  if 
it  had  cTen  an  obvious  tendency  to  ordi* 


nary  riot,  which  the  law  phiced  in  his 
judgment  also,  he  had  powers  already 
which  the  bill  before  them  did  not  propose 
to  add  to,  and  which  no  possible  law 
could  strengthen.  The  riot  act  seemed 
scarcely  indeed  to  be  consistent  with  a 
free  constitution.  It  was  passed  in  an 
unsettled  state  of  the  government,  at 
least  in  well  justified  apprehension  ;  but 
it  had  continued  permanent  in  the. best 
of  limes,  because  parliament  and  the 
courts  of  justice  were  always  at  hand  to 
correct  any  abuses  of  it ;  and  it  was  n 
great  instrument  of  safety,  not  only  in 
times  of  public  danger,  but  to  protect 
even  the  multitude  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  disorders  into  which  they 
may  be  innocently  and  inadvertently  led,  by 
designing  and  mischievous  men.  All  such 
evils  the  existing  laws  were  also  suffi* 
ciently  extensive  to  reach,  and  st.rong 
enough  to  punish.  The  existence,  there- 
fore, of  the  riot  act  was  in  itself  an  unaQ» 
swerable  objection  to  the  present  bill; 
because  it  provided  for  the  exercise  of 
every  power  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate ;  and  to  ex* 
tend  it  farther  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  a  free  go- 
vernment. 

Whether  a  riot  or  tumult  existed  were 
mere  matters  of  fact  which  no  magistrate 
could  mistake,  but  the  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  persons  peaceably  assembled,  and 
upon  subjects  which  the  fundamental  lawa 
of  the  realm  entitled  them  to  consider, 
were  not  matters  upon  which  any  man 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  act  on  his  own 
single  judgment.  Yet  he  would  show  the 
House,  by  referring  distinctly  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  that  the  right  of 
petitioning  the  Crown  or  parliament,  sp 
solemnly  enacted  and  secured  by  the  bill 
of  rights,  could  not  be  exercised  if  any  one 
magistrate  appointed  by  the  Crown  refused 
to  give  his  consent.  The  framers  of  the 
bill  seemed  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the 
indefeasible  privilege  of  the  people  to 
communicate  their  feelings  and  sense  of 
grievances  to  one  another,  that  it  pre* 
scribed  the  restrictions  under  which  it  was 
for  a  season  to  be  exercised ;  enacting  the 
previous  notice  of  seven  householders,  as 
particulars  directed  in  it. — When  these 
forms  were  observed,  there  was  then, 
even  by  the  consent  of  parliament,  a 
legal  meeting  to  consider  every  sub- 
ject of  government,  as  much  as  if  no 
other  law  since  the  bill  of  rights  had 
ever  been  {laased  or  thought  of— yet^ 
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vhat  followed  i  Their  meeting,  so  le^ 
galizedy  could  not  continue  a  moment  to 
consider  of  a  petition  for  the  reform  of 
parliament,  by  the  communication  of 
opinions  concerning  its  defects,  if  any  one 
magistrate  dissented  from  the  expression 
of  them.  Lord  Erskine  here  said^  that  he 
would  not  extend  his  objections  farther 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  liberty,  and  the  security 
of  the  people.  A  single  justice  might 
apprehend  any  persoa  who  uttered  ex- 
pressions  bringing  into  contempt  the  per- 
son of  the  kmg.  He  should  make  no 
remark  on  that,  because  there  was  no  dan- 
gerous latitude  given  by  it,  since  to  hold 
language  disrespectful  to  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  state,  could  never  be  useful 
for  the  support  of  freedom,  and  because 
'the  real  mind  and  feeling  of  the  speaker 
could  hardly  be  mistaken.  In  the  same 
•manner,  there  was  a  power  of  arrest  given, 
4f  it  should  be  propounded  in  any  notice 
to  hold  a  meeting,  or  at  any  meeting 
when  assembled,  that  the  laws  might  be 
altered  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
•ment;  (no  such  thing  by-the-by,  ever 
having  been  propounded,  nor  ever  would 
4f  the  bill  before  them  were  thrust  into 
the  fire).— Yet  he  saw  no  objection  in  such 
<a  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate, 
-as  it  involved  no  dangerous  discretion, 
and  as,  in  both  these  cases,  he  might  be 
•punished  for  a  malicious  abuse  of  his  trust ; 
out  when  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ex- 
.tended  to  authorize  even  one  magistrate  to 
apprehend  any  person  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  any  matter  uttered, 
which  had  even  a  tendency  to  bring  into 
contempt  the  parliament,  or  any  branch  of 
the  constitution,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
reform  of  parliament  could  not  be  agi- 
tated in  the  most  cautious  and  justifial)le 
terms  without  the  permission  of  a  single 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Let  me  here,  said  lord  Erskine,  only 
put  this  case — suppose  a  person,  at  a  meet- 
ing duly  authorized  to  assemble  by  the 
very  bill  before  you,  if  you  pass  it,  should 
say  honoural^ly,  and  with  the  most  public- 
spirited  intention,-**'  My  objection  to  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  at  all  to  the 
persons  who  at  present  compose  it,  nor  to 
any  distrust  I  have  in  their  disposition  to 
serve  the  public :  but  to  the  formation  of 
*|he  House  itself,  which  was  intended  to 
be  a  balance  in  the  government  against 
the  powers  given  bv  the  constitution  to  the 
King  and  the  Lords;  but  how  can  that  in 
common  sense  be  considered  to  be  a  ba- 
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lance  against  these  two  powers,  if  they 
themselves  elect  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  to  balance  them  ?  Is  it  possible,  my 
friends,  tin  common  sense,  to  say  that  me 
principles  of  our  government  are  preserved 
whilst  such  an  abuse  continues,  or  that 
any  House  of  Commons  so  constituted, 
can  fulfil  the  functions  of  representatives 
of  the  people.''  Now,  my  lords,  is  not 
such  language  legal  ?  Will  any  man  ven- 
ture to  deny  it?  Yet  does  it  not  bring 
into  contempt  within  the  principles  of  your 
law,  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament? 
For  what  can  be  a  higher  contempt  of 
private  men  or  public  magistrstes  than  to 
say  they  are  unnt  for  their  functions  i  Let 
me  suppose,  then,'  that  some  justice, 
thinking  it  dangerous  to  reform  parliament 
interrupted  such  a  speaker,  and  arrested 
him,  and  that  any  one  or  any  number  of 
peaceable  persons  present  should  surround 
him  and  say,  **  Pray,  sir,  hear  this  gentle- 
man out,-— let  him  finish  what  he  'has  to 
say, — do  not  be  so  hasty  in  arresting  him,'* 
this  conduct  though,  with  the  purest 
intention,  would,  under  thb  law,  be  **  let- 
ting and  hindering"  this  single  magistrate 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  would  be 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  the  case  he  had 
put  not  only  might  happen,  but  certainly 
must  happen,  if  magistrates  were  to  act  up 
to  the  provisiotis  of  the  bill ;  and  what  was 
behind  was  still  more  objectionable,  in* 
asmuch  as  such  discourse  of  any  one  man, 
though  justified  and  supported  by  no  other 
person  present,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  to  dissolve  the  whole  meeting, 
though  composed  of  thousands  of  the 
most  peaceable  subjects,  the  obnoxious, 
orator  after  all,  having  been  hired  on  pur- 
pose to  bring  about  their  dispersion.  L^ord 
Erskine  therefore  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  real  object  of  the  whole  bill  was, 
to  discourage  and  discountenance  the  re- 
form of  parliament,  wherever,  or  however 
considered ;  as  it  was  utterljr  impossible  to 
discuss  any  imperfections  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out ofiendine  against  the  law,  if  any  one 
magistrate,  however,  mischievously  or 
foolishly,  was  determined  to  put  it  in 
force. 

He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  magis- 
tracies of  the  country,  which  Was  under 
the  highest  obligation  to  the  gentlemen 
who  took  upon  them  its  painful  and  labo- 
rious duties;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  powers  he  had  objected  to,  were 
not  given  to  the  highest  of  the  judges,  nor 
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to  «U  of  them  fomtber,  Hm  noble  and 
iMCDod  friend  wno  presided  with  lach 
trulj  great  ability,  aaa  with  so  much  use- 
fidneas  in  the  highest  court  of  law,  could 
not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  what  was» 
or  what  waa  not  **  a  briDging  into  con- 
tempt ihe  constitution  of  the  kingdom/' 
He  could  only  deUver  his  opinion  to  the 
ordinary  classes  of  our  peopie»  composing 
a  jury  of  the  country*  although  the  mat- 
ten  to  be  judged  of»  were  the  deliberate 
tcta  of  the  mind  in  written  and  published 
eompoaitiona ;  how  much  the  less  fit,  then^ 
was  It  in  a  manner  to  repeal  the  libel  act, 
and  to  stigmalice  its  principle  by  giving  a 
power  to  the  lowest  magistrates,  to  judge 
ef  the  quality  of  the  most  unpremeditated 
discourses  ?  He  could  hardly,  indeed,  per* 
auade  himself  that  he  was  speaking  to  the 
aame  assembly  which  had  sanctioned  that 
wisest  of  our  laws*  Lord  Erskine  said, 
that  though,  what  he  had  already  stated 
aeemed  to  admit  of  no  aggravation,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  furUier 
power  given  to  one  justice  was  of  the  most 
nrepoateroos  description.  If  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  at  the  head  of  the  King'fr- 
bench  (to  continue  the  analogy)  were  to 
give  the  most  enlightened  opinion  in  the 
case  of  a  libel,  a  contrary  opinion  in  his 
brethren  on  the  bench  would  aimul  it; 
but  here  any  wrong  headed  justice  the  very 
reverse  of  the  noble  chief  justice  he  had 
alluded  to,  might  arrest  the  most  innocent 
person  for  sedition,  and  dissolve  the 
SBoat  peaceable  assembly,  though  any  num- 
ber of  magistrates  present  at  the  very 
aame  meeting,  might  be  of  opinion,  and 
even  express  it,  that  there  was  no  founda* 
lion  for  doing  either. 

The  next  matter  to  be  considered  was, 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  even 
if  they  could  be  reconciled  with  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  a  free  government,  were  any 
tmng  like  a  remedy  for  the  evils  pointed 
at  in  the  report,  supposing  them  all  to 
exist?  For  his  own  part,  he  was  con- 
vmeed  that*  they  would  tend  to  increase 
them,  because,  when  public  meetings  sub- 
jected men  to  the  danger  of  interruption 
nod  punishment,  it  would  drive  them  into 
aecret  conspiracies,  where  the  law  might 
not  reach  them,  until  neither  law  nor 
power  could  auppress  them.  To  speak 
plainly,  he  considered  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple of  restraint  and  terror,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  government,  instead 
of  a  liberal  trust  in  the  aflections  of  the 
people,  from  the  benefits  reaulting  from 
ireMom,  was  sure  to  engender  aSlitioo. 
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and  bad  generally  ended  in  revolution. 
He  had  always  thought  so<^it  had  been 
the  feeling  that  bad  governed  all  his  con-' 
duet  fVom  his  first  coming  into  parliamenty 
and  must  ever  continue  to  direct  it.  If 
this  bill  passed,  the  people  seemed  to  be 
hunted  out  of  all  their  liberties.  Out  of 
doors  the  magistrate  might  disperse  them— • 
within  doors  a  licence  might  be  refused  1 
He  considered  this  to  be  a  manifest  sys- 
tem of  terror,  instead  of  a  government  of 
afieciion  and  freedom.  Mr.  Burke,  in  hie 
letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristol  on  the  af- 
ftirs  of  America,  placed  this  important 
subject  in  the  strictest  point  of  view.  U 
had  not  passed  through  his  mind  for  very 
many  years,  but  it  must  ever  continue 
there  :•»*<  Liberty  is  in  danger  of  being 
made  unpopular  to  Englishmen.  Con- 
tending for  an  imaginary  power,  we  begin 
to  acquire  the  spirit  of  domination,  and 
to  lose  the  relish  of  honest  equality.  Th^ 
principles  of  our  forefathers  become  sua- 
pectea  to  us,  because  we  see  them  ant* 
mating  the  opposition  of  our  children. 
The  faults  which  grow  out  of  the  luxq^ 
riance  of  freedom,  appear  more  shocking 
to  us,  than  the  base  vices  which  are  gene- 
rated from  the  rankness  of  servitude.  We 
are  taught  to  believe,  that  a  desire  of  do- 
mineering over  our  countrymen,  is  the 
love  of  our  country ;  and  that  the  amiable 
conciliating  virtue  of  lenity,  moderation, 
and  tenderness  for  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  is  a  kiqd  of  treason  against  the 
state." — But  this  genuine  principle  of  Bri- 
tish government  was  still  more  strikingly 
illustrated  in  his  speech  for  conciliation 
with  America-^n  oration  which  would  go 
down  to  the  latest  times,  rivaling,  if  not 
eclipsing,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  gift 
of  tongues  had  been  conferred  upon  him, 
when  he  was  preaching  doctrines  which, 
next  to  those  of  religion,  were  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.—"  As  lon|^' 

isaid  Mr.  Burke)  "  as  you  have  the  wis- 
om  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority  of 
this  country  as  the  aanctuary  of  liberty, 
the  sacred  temple,  consecrated  to  our 
common  foith,  wherever  the  chosen  race 
and  sons  of  England  worship  freedom, 
they  will  turn  their  faces  towards  you. 
The  more  they  multiply,  the  more  frienda 
you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  th^ 
love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their 
obedience.  Slavery  they  can  havQ(r4iny 
where.  It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  ettry 
soU.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain,  they 
may  have  it  frcMB  Prnssta ;  but  nntil  you 
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become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  in« 
terest  and  yoor  natural  dignity,  freedom 
thev  can  have  from  none  but  you.  This 
is  the  conmiodity  of  prkse.  of  whicb  you 
have  the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  act 
of  navigation,  which  binds  to  you  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  through 
them  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Deny  them  this  participation  of 
freedom,  and  you  break  that  sole  bond, 
which  originally  made,  and  must  still  pre- 
serve, the  unity  of  the  empire.  Do  not 
entertain  so  weak  an  imagination,  as  that 
your  registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affi- 
davits and  your  sofierances,  your  cockets 
and  your  clearances,  are  what  form  the 
great  securities  of  your  commerce.  Do 
not  dream  that  your  letters  of  office,  and 
jour  instructions,  and  your  suspending 
clauses,  are  the  things  that  hold  together 
the  great  contexture  of  this  mysterious 
whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your 
government.  Dead  instruments,  passive 
tools  as  they  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
English  communion  that  gives  all  the 
life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution  which,  infused 
through  the  mighty  mass,  pervades,  feeds, 
unites,  invigorates,  vivifies,  every  part  of 
the  empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest 
member."* 

Here,  my  lords  (concluded  lord  Er- 
skme),  here  you  have  the  whole  sum  and 
substance  of  British  liberty,  which  you* 
are  now  about  to  violate.  It  is,  indeed, 
my  lords,  the  very  nature  of  every  thing 
that  is  free  to  be  irregular,  and  to  fall, 
DOW  and  then,  into  disorder  and  excess ; 
and  you  must  submit  to  the  occasional 
abuses,  or  abandon  the  advantages  which 
flow  from  the  energies  of  freedom.  God 
has  so  also  framed  the  natural  elements  of 
the  world ;  and  whilst  we  owe  our  very 
existence  to  their  vital  influences,  we  are 
oblised  to  enjoy  them  with  the  alloys  that 
the  Taws  of  nature  have  imposed.  In  the 
flnest  seasons,  which  are  the  sources  of 
health  and  plenty,  we  suftr  often  from 
the  storms  and  tempests  which  deform 
them ;  but  if  the  authors  of  this  bill  had 
the  government  of  them,  they  would  no 
doubt  set  about  a  reformation  upon  their 
own  system,  and  the  elements  of  fire,  wa- 
ter, and  air,  would  no  longer  have  their 
immemorial  liberties,  but  would  be  pot 
under  such  politic  restraints,  as  we  are 
iMm- about  to  lay  upon  the  civil  world.-* 

To  Fire  they  would  say— *<  You  are  an 

'~       -         ■■    ■  -  ^1 
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excellent  servant,  most  beneficial  when 
under  due  discipline  and  control,  but 
most  dangerous  when  left  unrestrainail* 
You  may  therefore  continue  to  Maze  in 
our  kitchens  and  in  our  cbamben,  but 
you  shall  no  longer  descend  from  heaven 
with  electric  flashes ;  destroying  our  per* 
sons  and  property,  and  striking  even  the 
spires  of  our  churches  with  sacrilegioua 
vidence,  whilst  we  are  worshipping  God.** 
— To  Water  they  would  say— <«  We  are 
delighted  with  your  smooth  surftice  upon 
our  calm  transparent  lakes,  and  with  your 
rippliogs  in  our  summer  streams,  but  you 
most  no  longer  come  down  from  the  btlla 
in  winter  torrents,  sweeping  away  our 
flocks  and  their  masters.  -^To  Air  thej 
would  say-^'*  Be  free  as  air;  it  is  even  a* 
proverb,  and  we  will: support  it;  continue 
therefore  to  be  free  as  air,  at  least  in  our 
improved  sense  of  freedom.  '  You  may 
blow  therefore  in  breezes  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  but  vou  must  no  more 
gather  in  masses ;  and  for  flBrther  security 
against  storms  and  tempests,  not  more 
than  fifty  clouds  shall  in  future  come  to* 
gether,  without  an  order  from  seven  far- 
mers or  graziers ;  and  if  you  shall  presume 
to  blight  our  fruit-trees  or  destroy  our 
harvests,  you  shall  be  driven  back  to  your 
caverns  by  a  single  jestice  of  the  peace*" 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  lords  (no 
doubt  at  all),  that  if  bis  majesty's  minis* 
ters  possessed  those  powers,  and  were  so 
to  use  them,  the  elements  would  become 
totally  different.  We  should  have  no  more 
ruinous  conflagrations ;  no  more  floods 
and  inundations ;  no  more  hurricanes  or 
tornados,but  we  should  soon  see  the  melan* 
choly  contrast  between  divine  wisdom  and 
human  weakness.  The  atmosphere  un« 
shaken  by  the  lightning  and  the  thunder, 
and  untouched  by  the  pervading  spirit  o£ 
electric  heat,  would  become  deieterioos^: 
your  waters  would  be  mantled  over  with  a 
putrid  vegetation,  and  with  the  air  would 
stagnate  into  pestilence.  Freedom  there- 
fore is  the  universal  principle  of  natural 
and  civil  life. — Parliament  had  carried  this 
principle  even  to  excess,  when  the  most 
palpable  miisancet  were  sought  to  be 
abated  by  legal  provisions.  Piarliament 
then  sopnortM  his  late  respected  friend, 
Mr.  Windham,  when  he  upheld  the 
atrocious  enormities  of  buO-baiting,  and 
other  cruel  sports  and  practices,  becauie 
they  were  connected  with,  and  as  he 
thought  inseparable  from,  the  free  and 
manly  character  of  our  people.  Thisoogfit 
d  Jbrtiori  to  be  the  rule  noW|  when  no- 
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thiim  immoril  was  to  be  corrected,  but 
exceifef  which  th^lawscould  already  reach. 
It -ihoiild  surely  be  remembered  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  magnanimity  and  courage 
of  the  whole  nation  during  so  protracted 
a  war;  and  still  more  if  possible  Ao  their 
wnexampled  patience,  under  the  privations 
whi<^  they  endure.— -All  I  have  said,  my 
lords,  rests  upon  the  general  principle  I 
have,  stated.  I  am  decidedly  Adverse  to 
those  reforms  which  occasion  so  much 
alarm  to  government ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
should  not  be  disposed  at  this  moment  to 
advance  so  far  in  any  system  of  changes 
as  that  to  which  I  formerly  set  my  hand. 
I  feel  exactly  in  that  respect  as  I  under- 
stand was  expressed  by  a  noble  friend  now 
absent,  whose  motion  I  seconded  in  the 
llouse  of  Commons ;  but  the  great  ques- 
tion of  reformation  is  left  untouched.  It 
is  a  most  important  consideration,  and  the 
fight  to  consider  it  ought  never  to  be 
absndoned.  The  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is 
aimed  against  it,  and  nothing  can  induce 
me  to  support  it« 

The  Lord  CJuincellor  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction to  hear  from  his  noble  friend, 
that  he  did  not  now  entertain  opinions  on 
certain  points  in  which  they  differed,  to 
the  same  extent  in  which  he  formerly 
held  .them.    He  ^  the  lord  chancellor )  had 
throughout  his  political  life  held  opinions 
directly  opposed  to  that  reform,  and  in  so 
doing,  had  by  some  been  considered  to  be  in 
error.  He  felt  much  satisfaction,  therefore, 
at  finding  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
for  whose  talents   and  abilities  he   had 
the  highest  respect,  was  approximating  to 
him.    He  was«satisfied  of  this,  that  if  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  did  not  approxi- 
mate to  him,  that  he  (the  lord  chancellor) 
should  not  be  induced  to  give  up  those 
b|^nions.  against    parliamentary    reform 
which  he  nrmly  and  conscientiously  be- 
lieved to  be  right.    He  should  be  happy 
if  he  and  his  noble  friend  could  approxi- 
mate a  little  more ;  but  with  respect  to 
this  bill,  unless  his  noble  friend  approxi- 
mated to  him,  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
should    approximate    to   his   noble  and 
learned  friend.     On  the  preqeding  night, 
in  the  committee  on  this  bill,  a  noble  lord 
had  moved  an  amendment  with  respect  to 
lectures  on  the  physical  sciences.     He 
supposed  it  was  to  tiiis  ihey  were  indebted 
for  the  Jearned  dissertation  they  had  heard 
upon.firc^  water,  and  air.    His  noble  and 
learned  .friend  had  made  some  alarming 
observations  on  the  effects  of  those  ele- 
pieots,  and  spoke  of  pootrolling  them  as  if 


they  had  been  living  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  country  as  British  subiects, 
and  liable  to  be  regulated  by  acts  of  par- 
liament.   As  a  member  of  their  lordships' 
House,  he  wished  they  were  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction;  for  there  was  a  fire  in 
the  Hotise,  which,  whether  it  operated  on 
the  constitution  of  the  country  or  not, 
certainly  often  operated  on  his  constitu- 
tion, and  that  of  others,  in  no  very  fa- 
vourable way ;  and  if  they  could  restrain 
tlie  mischievous  effects  of  that  fire  by  any 
clause  in  an  act  of  parliament,  their  lord- 
ships would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
themselves.     So  with  respect  to  air,  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  that  it  was  not  a 
British  subject  within  their  lordships'  ju- 
risdidion ;    for  then  out  of  regard  to  a 
most  respectable  friend  of  his  now  present, 
the  clerk  at  the  table,  who  found  himself 
so  ill  at  ease  when  the  windows  were 
open,  he  was  sure  their  lordships  would  be 
very  glad  to  put  air  under  some  regula- 
tion, and  to  leave  no  parliamentary  means 
untried  of  shutting  out  the  intruder.    As 
to  water,  he  believed  neither  their  lord- 
ships in  general,  nor  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  in  particular,  had  much  to  do  with 
it«     But  be  really  could  not  believe  that 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  was  very  se- 
rious in  his  opposition  to  the  bill,  when 
he  considered  that  so  great  a  portion  of 
his  speech  was  made  up  of  long  quotations 
from  the  philosophical  theories  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  these  observations  about  fire, 
air,  and  water.    If  in  the  measures  now 
adopting,  and  in  the  vote  which  he  cer- 
tainly intended  to  give  in  favour  of  the 
thira  reading  of  this  bill,  he    thought 
that   he    was   forgetting    the    principle, 
that  the  liberty  of   the  subject  ought, 
in  its    utmost    constitutional  extent,  to 
be  secured;  if  he  were  convinced  that 
he  was  acting  so  as  to  endanger  those 
laws  which,  from   long   practical  expe- 
rience, he  knew  to  be  much  more  be- 
neficial to  the  subjects  of  this  country 
than  the  laws  of  any  other  state  were  to 
its  subjects,  then  he  should  never,  after 
the  vote  of  this  night,  enjoy  a  moment's 
comfort  while  he  lived ;   for  he  admitted* 
in  its  fullest  extent,  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position, that  it  was  their  lordships  most 
sacred  duty  never  to  suspend  those  laws 
which  were  enacted  to  secure  the  subject's 
liberty,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 
But  why  should  they  qiuirrel,  because  their 
views  were  different  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  same  object  was  to  be  effected  ?    His 
noble  and  learned  friead  acted  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  well-ditposed  subjects  of 
the  British  empire  who  really  wished  to 
enjoy  that  liberty  which  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  their  country  secured  to  them. 
That  was  his  (the  lord  chancellor's)  ob- 
ject too  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  now  in- 
terfered,  to  check  the  machinations  of 
those  individuals,  whose  design  was  not  to 
enjoy,  but  to  subvert,  the  laws,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  liberties,  of  their  country. 
The  question,  therefore,  was  a  question 
rather  of  fact  than  of   principle.      He 
thought  this  bill  and  the  measures  which 
had  been  passed,  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  constitution,  not  because  he 
ifnerely  wished  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion for  a  week  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  but 
because  he  was  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  constitution  such  as  it  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  hand- 
ing it  down  unimpaired  to  our  posterity. 
This  was  the  great  principle,  as  he  under- 
stood the  subject,  upon  which  their  an- 
cestors had  acted  for  their  benefit;  and 
this  was  the  principle  upon  which  they 
du^ht  now  to  act  for  thebenefitbf  their  pos- 
terity.   The  great  principle  of  the  English 
constitution,  if  he  understood   the  con- 
stitution at  all,  wasy  that  it  preserved  to 
every  one  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  prac- 
tical liberty  as  could  be  possessed.    But 
he  would  go  farther,  and  say,  when  dan- 
gers arose  which  threatened  its  safety, 
that  unless  it  were  endued  with  the  power 
of  looking  those  dangers  steadily  m  the 
face,  and  grappling   with  them,  it  was 
formed  in  a  manner  that  must  ultimately 
tend  to  its  own  destruction.      It  must 
have  the  fortitude  to  suspend  liberty  for 
a  time,  that  liberty  might  be  enjoyed  for 
ever.    That  was  the  principle  upon  which 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
had  always  proceeded,  and  that  was  the 
principle  upon  which  the  present  tempo- 
rary  measures  proceeded.      The  whole 
question  their  lordships  had  to  consider 
resolved    into    the   state    of  the  times. 
What  noble  lords  had  to  ask  themselves 
was,  whether,  looking  at  the  circumstances 
6f  the  country,  there  was  not  ground '  of 
necessity  for  the  measures  which  had  been 
submitted  to  psrliament  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  liberties  of  the  people?      He 
believed  there  was;  others  might  entertain 
a  contrary  opinion  ;  and  God  forbid  that 
he  should  quarrel  with  them  for  so  doing. 
It  had  been  asserted,  that  the  laws  of  the 
country,  as  they  at  present  stood,  were 
sufficient,  if  duly  executed,  for  preserving 
public  'order  and  tranqaiUxty.    Whether 
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the  laws  had  been  aihfRdentiy  execotadt 
or  not,  he  should  not  say ;  be  had  iwfe 
had  the  opportunity  of  determiomg  that 
question  In  every  respect;  but  be  had 
only  to  cast  his  eyes  abroedi  and  see  asis-» 
chiefs  threatening,  evil  designa  at  work« 
and  disaffection  active,  sufflcieni  to  call 
for  additional  means  of  protection.    With 
regard  to  that  department  of  the  lawa 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  he 
felt  himself  in  a  situation  to  question  the 
sufficiency  of  the  law.     He  had,  on  m 
former  occasion,  expressed  an  opinion  to 
their  lordriiips,  that  since  the  passing  of 
the  libel  act,  prosecutions  were  not  likely 
to  be  more  e&ctual  than  they  had  been 
before  that  period ;  and  it  was  of  impor- 
tance to  recollect  how  much  that  conside- 
ration  influenced  a  question  like  the  present* 
But  he  felt,  perhaps,  a  little  prejudice 
upon  the  subject  of  libels,  from  a  cause 
which  he  would  state  to  their  lordships* 
When  he  became  attorney-general  in  179^, 
his  predecessor  handed  over  to  him  many 
prosecutions  that  had  been  begun,  and 
which  he, was  left  to  carry  on.    He  did  so ; 
and  he  not  only  proceeded  in  those  that 
were  commencea,  but  instituted   many 
fresh  ones.    No  one,  he  believed,  had  ever 
instituted  so  many  prosecutions  for  libels. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  years  1794*  and 
1795.    But  when  he  saw  that  attempts 
were  made  to  destroy  all  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land,  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt and  disgrace  every  thing  connected 
with  our  most  sacred  rights  and  liberties, 
to  overturn,  in  fact,  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  constitution,  he  felt  that  the  danger 
was  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  such  pro* 
ceedings.    Yet  no  one,  he  apprehended, 
would  say,  that  he  was  spanng  of  Uie 
exercise  of  the  power  he  then  poaaesaed ; 
he  should  be  glad  to  hear  some  kind- 
hearted  individual  maintain  that  propor- 
tion, for  never,  he  believed,  was  any  one 
more  abused  than  himself,  at  that  period, 
for  the  prosecutions  which  he  instituted. 
Personal  abuse,  however,  he  never  heeded, 
when  levelled  against  him  for  the  discharge 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty.    He 
had  never,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  sousht 
either  to  promote  or  repress  the  circula- 
tion of  any  publication  concerning  him- 
self; he  carea  not  two-pence  for  one  of 
them;  but  libela  that  affected  die  consti- 
tution and  the  government,  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent description,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  be  shown,  how,  at  a  time  like  the  pre* 
sent,  the  most  active  prosteuthm  of  them 
cotdd  coonteract  the  evib  thatmenMxd 
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lh«  fftace.    In  179i»  M  at  the  prctent  mo> 
aeBt,  it  was  found  that  the  exiiting  law 
liad  Imooib^  quite  inefficient,  and  the  le- 
gislature was  obliged  to  interfere.    What 
was  then  to  be  done,  but  to  resort  to  new 
•oactnieDts;  for  the  existing  law  was  no 
more  capable  of  restraining  the  spirit  of 
libel,  than  of  controlling  the  fire,  air,  and 
water  of  which  the  noble  lord  had  spoken. 
But  it  was  said  the  people  ought  to  be 
conciliated.    Generally  speaking  that  doc- 
trine was  good;  but  how  were  they  to 
6DBoiliate  those  who  asked  for  nothing  less 
than  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  ? 
How  were  persons  to  be  conciliated  who 
declared  they  would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
they  obtained  what  it  was  the  duty  of  par 
liament  not  to  give.    With  regard  to  some 
observations  which  had  been  made  on  the 
nrovisions  of  the  bill,  his  noble  and  learned 
tiriend  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  meet* 
ing  became  legal  in  conseouence  of  a  no« 
tice  having  been  given :  lor  though  the 
bill  declared  that  a  meeting  should  not  be 
legal  without  notice^  it  did  not  follow  that 
it  should  be  legal  with  it.    His  noble  and 
learned  IViend  also  thought  it  extremely 
Improbable,  that  any  thing,  as  by  law  es- 
tablished, should  be  proposed  to  be  altered 
at  a  public  meeting,  otherwise  than  by 
the  authority  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons.    He  should  wish  to  ask  his  noble 
and  learned  friend,  whether  he  recollected 
to  hare  heard  of  a  proposition  made  at  a 
public  meeting  to  cesort  to  physical  force, 
and  whether  that  was  not  appealing  to 
other  authority  than  that  of  King,  Lords, 
and    Commons?   if  he  did  admit   that 
there  had  been  meetings  at  which  pro- 
positions having  that  tendency  had  been 
made,  he  could  not  consider  provisions 
guarding  against  such  proceedings  as  un- 
necessary.    There  was  surely  nothing  im- 
proper in  enacting,  that  a  magistrate  might 
interfere  on  such  sentiments  being  pub- 
licly avowed.    It  would  be  the  duty  of  any 
magistrate  at  a  meeting,  to  say  to  the  in- 
dividual who  uttered  words  of  such  a  ten- 
dency, that  he  was  holding  language  he 
was  not  entitled   to  hold.    A  common 
constable  might  do  this  as  the  law  now 
stood.    He  knew  that  it  had  been  ob- 
served, that,  as  the  same  authority  existed 
BOW,  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  enact- 
ment ,  but  the  difference  was,  that  the  bill 
supposed  a  magistrate  present  at  every 
meeting  legally  called,  which  was  not  the 
case  under  the  existing  law.    If  the  meet- 
fog  should  resist  the  magistrate  in  execut- 
ing tfaeiaw  according  to  his  sense  of  duty> 


then,  indeed,  the  consequences  would  M* 
low  which  his  noble  friend  had  described  t 
but  these  consequences  were  not  the  fault 
of  the  magistrate,  but  of  the  meeting  which 
so  resisted.    Besides,  the  magistrate  acted 
upon  his  responsibility,  and  was  liable  to 
an  action  at  law,  if  lie  unjustly  exercised 
his  authority.    Their  lordships  must,  there- 
fore, in  considering  every  point,  always 
come  back  to  this  question^whether  the 
state  of  the  times  were  such  as  to  require 
the  measures  recommended  for  adoption 
by  his  majesty's  government  i  in  deciding 
this  question,  they  must  have  regard  to 
other  circumstances  than  the  order  and 
decorum,  which  might  be  attributed  to 
certain  meetings.    He  was  old  enough  to 
recdlect  the  dreadful  riots  of  1780 ;  and 
if  he  were  asked,  what  was  the  most  or- 
derly public  meeting  he  ever  saw  in  his 
]ifi»,  he  should  answer,  that  which  assem* 
bled  to  meet  lord  George  Gordon.    No* 
thing  could  have  been  more  regular  and 
orderly  than  that  meeting  was  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  yet  its  consequences  were  in  the 
evening,  to  set  London  in  flames.    If  their 
lordships  thought  it  better  to  punish  than 
to  prevent  mischief,  their  opposition  to 
this  bill  would  be  founded  on  a  rational 
principle.    For  his  part,  he  thought  it 
wiser  to  look  to  prevention,  rather  than  to 
punishment,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
which  the  country  had  to  complain ;  and 
on  that  ground,  and  on  the  necessitjf  of 
the  case,  arising  from  what  he  conceived 
Co  be  the  state  of  the  times,  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  bill. 

Lord  5f.  John  readily  admitted  that  the 
learned  lord  had  placed  the  inducement 
ibr  passing  this  bill  upon  the  only  true 
I  ground—the  necessity  of  the  measure ;  and 
the  only  question  was,  whether  or  not  that 
necessity  was  made  out  ?  Undoubtedly,  to 
preserve  the  constitution  was  the  first  duty 
of  parliament ;  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
duly  executed,  the  second.  If  any  mea- 
sure like  this  bill  was  necessary,  it  must 
be  adopted,  with  however  much  regret 
they  might  acknowledge  it  to  be  cdled 
for ;  but  what  necessity  enjoined^  neces- 
sity also  limitted ;  and  if  necessity  were  ad- 
mitted, it  was  still  to  be  asked,  whether 
this  was  the  measure  required.  The  re- 
ports on  their  lordships*  table  stated,  that 
some  law  was  necessary ;  but  taking  that 
ibr  granted,  it  by  no  means  followed,  that 
any  law  which  might  be  proposed  by  his 
msjesty's  ministers  must  of  course  be  ne- 
cessary. Unfortunate  as  the  present  si- 
tuatieo  of  the  country  might  bCy  it  was  not 
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more  so  than  on  former  occasioos^  when 
mecflurcs  of  this  kind  had  been  resorted  to; 
and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  prece- 
dent which  warranted  the  proceedings  now 
adopted.  In-17^»  the  Habeas  Corpos  act 
had  been  suspendedi  but  not  upon  the  re- 
port of  a  secret  committee.  There  was, 
on  that  occasion,  no  green  bag  sealed  up. 
The  papers  were  laid  on  the  table  in  an 
open  Dox,  to  which  every  member  bad  ac- 
cess. The  papers  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Pulteney  was  chair- 
man, and  every  kind  of  evidence  was  ad- 
mitted before  that  committee,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  report,  which  might  be  found 
upon  the  journals  of  their  lordships  House.* 
In  that  report  the  most  minute  particulars 
were  detailed.  The  measures  of  sir  R. 
Walpole,  also,  the  minister,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  been  pursued  by  the 
present  ministers.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
when  he  recommended  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  to  parliament,  did 
not  confine  himself  to  that  measure  alone. 
He  did  not  fold  his  arms  in  calm  and  social 
indifference,  and  allow  the  evil  to  grow 
and  proceed  unchecked,  to  an  alarming 
magnitude,  before  he  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  parliament.  It  was  known  that 
it  was  on  the  distress  of  the  country,  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  of  the  South-sea 
scheme,  that  the  Pretender  built  hb  hopes. 
It  was  the  discontent  excited  throughout 
the  nation  by  the  total  failoreof  that  bubble, 
which  emboldened  him  to  meditate  this  en* 
terprise.  He  conceived  it  would  be  a  fit 
opportunity,  when  the  people  were  in- 
flamed with  losses  and  disappointments,  to 
attempt  tlie  organization  of  a  plot,  which 
might  enable  him  to  resume  the  crown  of 
his  ancestors.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  how- 
ever, was  attentive  to  all  those  circum- 
stances, and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the 
distresses,  as  well  as  to  allay  the  discon- 
tents, which  existed.  Before  he  proposed 
to  suspend  the  constitution,  he  exerted 
every  effort  to  remove  the  distress  of  the 
country.  What,  therefore,  appeared  to 
faim  particularlv  blameable  in  tne  conduct 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  was,  their  not 
foUowinff  the  example  of  that  great  states- 
man. They  had  not  called  parliament 
together  in  due  time  for  considering  the 
situation  of  the  country;  and  the  reuon 
they  gave  for  this  neglect  was  most  insuf- 
ficient They  had  stiUed  that  they  thought 
the  presence  of  members  of  either  House 
would  be  more  useful  in  their  respective 
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neighbourhoods  in  the  country.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  deny  the  great 
utility  of  the  residence  of  members  or  par- 
liament in  the  country,  at  a  period  when 
they  had  so  many  opportunitiet  of  admi- 
nistering relief  to  those  who  stood  in  need 
of  it  around  them;  and,  by  the  influence 
of  their  presence,  their  hospitality,  and 
their  exertions,  preventing  the  diffusion  of 
discontent.  But  whatever  benefit  could 
be  obtained  in  that  way,  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  advantage  which  was  to 
be  expected  from  legislative  measures,  and 
to  which  their  attention  ought  witbout 
delajrto  have  been  directed*  Ministers  were 
not  Ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
distress,  while  they  admitted  that  distresB 
to  have  greatly  promoted  those  evils  which 
the  bill  then  before  them  was  intended  to 
remedy.  They  knew  that  the  agricuU 
tural,  the  commercial,  and  the  mami^ao- 
turing  interests  were  greatly  depressed; 
they  knew  that  there  were  serious  defalca* 
tions  in  the  revenue.  It  had,  as  he  un- 
derstood, been  said  in  another  place,  by  a 
person  who,  from  his  situation,  might  be 
considered  as  having  the  best  means  of 
knowing  the  situation  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  that  the  whole  of  our  commercial 
system  waa  founded  on  erroneous  princi- 
ples ;  but  while  he  admitted  this,  he  also 
stated,  that  ministers  did  not  fiod  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  attempt  to  alter 
the  existing  system,  much  as  they  were 
convinced  it  was  wrong.  Now,  as  the  ar- 
gument was,  that  disaffected  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  public  distress  to 

C remote  their  mischievous  designs,  why 
ad  no  legislative  measures  been  proposed 
for  the  relief  of  that  distress  ?  It  would 
have  been  a  better  course  had  roinistera 
proposed  to  remove  the  cause  of  commer- 
cial suffering  by  the  repeal  of  that  system 
of  restriction  in  which  it  originated.  If 
all  Uie  measures  that  parliament  could  de- 
vise for  this  object  should  prove  incompe- 
tent, then  indeed  it  would  have  been  time 
to  resort  to  the  suspension  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  severe  laws  like  that  under 
consideration :  but  that  of  which  be  parti- 
cularly complained  was,  that  such  mea- 
sures should  have  been  adopted  before  an^ 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  evil 
which,  this  course  of  severity  was  meant  to 
correct.  With  regard  to  the  provisiona 
of  the  bill,  he  must  assert,  that  they  went 
far  beyond  the  necessity  which  had  been 
pleaded  for  them.  Such  was  their  se» 
verity,  that  he  was  persuaded  many  magia* 
tratea  would  hesitate  to  put  into  executioq 
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a  \em  attended  with  such  penal  conse- 


quences. Nothing  could  be  more  revok- 
ing than  to  see  such  extraordinary  powers 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  one  magistrate  un- 
der this  bill,  when  the  authority  of  two 
was  reCiuisite  to  pass  a  pauper  from  one 
|iarish  to  another,  and  even  then  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  from 
thence  to  the  court  of  King's-bench ;  but 
here  a  single  ma^strate  was  invested  with 
an  aathoritv  which  might  eventually  in* 
-Tolve  the  lire  of  its  object.  In  the  same 
manner  the  exempting  power  was  vested 
in  two  magistrates,  but  in  order  to  inflict 
4fae  punishment  of  death  one  was  thought 
«saffictent.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
visions, as  far  as  he  could  understand,  were 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  onr  ancient  laws. 
It  would  have  been  acting  with  more  hu- 
manity if  ministers  had  at  once  proposed 
to  mske  the  offences  punishable  by  this 
bill  tftsason;  for  then  the  parties  would 
have  the  legal  benefits  which  the  law  in 
thacase  of  treason  allowed  for  the  defence. 
Ify  in  plain  and  uneauivocal  language,  it 
bad  been  declared,  tnat  to  say  any  thing 
at  a  poblic  meeting  tending  to  bring  Into 
conteropt  the  constitution  and  government 
as  b^  law  established,  should  be  regarded 
aa  high  treason,  sreat  narcy  woidd  have 
been  ahown  to  those  persons  whose  lan- 
guage might,  as  unfortunately  aa  perhaps 
undesignedly  on  their  part,  tie  considered 
liable  to  that  construction.  For  these 
reasons,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  express 
bis  decided  disapprobation,  not  only  of 
the  present  measure  (for  it  waa  impossiUe 
to  consider  it  smgly),  but  of  all  those  of 
which  it  formed  a  part. 

The  Earl  of  WetimweUmd  could  not, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  commenced  the  debate, 
and  tbenobla  lord  who  spoke  last,  give  a 
silent  vote  on  this  question.  To  express  Uie 
ground  on  whioh  be  should  vote  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  he  had  to  decl«re, 
that  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  measure, 
not  fgr  the  purpose  of  punishing  those 
who  had  been  guilty,  but  with  the  view  of 
.  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
Majesty 'ssubjects,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  those  liberties,  which  would  be  best 
aacured  by  the  denial,  for  a  time,  of  their 
enjoyment.  The  noble  lords  had  assumed, 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  danger  to 
call  for  precautions;  but  that  was  a 
question  which  parliament,  he  conceived, 
.  bad  already  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
and  was  not  now  to  be  argued.  The  prac- 
tice of  former  periods  of  our  history. 


showed  that  parliament  had  always  been 


willing  to  grant  such  powers,  when  great 
dangers  existed,  and  as  a  proof  that  they 
were  seldom  abused  or  overstrained,  they 
had  seldom  been  followed  by  a  bill  of 
indemnity.    When,  however,  such  a  bill 
of  indemnity  had  been   deemed  neces« 
sary,  parliament  as  willingly  granted  that 
as  they  had  granted  the  power  whose 
exercise  such  a  bill  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect.    With  respect  to  precedents,  he 
thought  they  were  entirely  out  of  the 
question ;  they  had  only  to  consider  whe- 
ther a  sufficient  danger  now  existed,  and 
that  he  apprehended  would  not  be  denied* 
Since  this  country  had  obtained  the  full 
confirmation  of  its  liberties,  similar  mea- 
sures had  been  adopted  about  twenty  or 
thirty  times ;  and,  on  every  oocaNon,  the 
constitution,    instead  of   being  injured, 
came    out   firom  the    trial    unimpaired. 
Whether  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  was  necessary  iri  peace,  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  country.    In  &ct, 
there  might  be  more  danger  in  a  time  of 
peace,  than  in  a  time  of  war;  for  in  the 
latter,  the  Crown  had  a  large  army  which 
it  could  always  employ  against  the  di»> 
toibera  of  public  tranquillity ;  but  in  the 
former,  a  constitutional  jealousy  as  well  as 
a  due  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, prevented  the  Crown  from  possessing 
such  a  force,  and  therefore  it  was  the 
more  necessary  to  arm  it  with  additional 
powers  of  a  diffi^rent  description.    The 
ezigenqf  of  the  present  moment  was  most 
folly  established,  and  he  hardly  envied 
the  placid  minds  of  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site, who  saw  nothing  to  fear,  though  sur- 
rounded with  treasons,  mucders,  confla- 
grations, and  rebellion.    What  crime  did 
there  seem  wanting  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  enormities  which  bad  been  commit- 
ted I  But  they  all,  according  to  ihe  noble 
lord  opposite,  originated  in  distress.    It 
was  not  for  him  at  that  moment  to  discuss 
the  real  causes  of  the  public  distress ;  but 
no  matter  whence  it  originated,  it  waa 
certain  that  the  extent  of  the  distress  waa 
but  an  additional  reason  for  reposing  aa 
increased  power  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment to  secure  the  general  tranquillity. 
But  what  proportion  did  this  distress  bear 
to  what  would  befal  the  country  if  those 
wretched  conspirators  succeeded  in  their 
plans?    It  waa  frightful  to  contemplate 
the  dreadful  results  of  such  an  event ;  and 
it  waa  merely  in  the  legiskture  to  prevent* 
by  law,  the  consequences  of  such  crimes 
and  follies.    The  reports  of  the  commit- 
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of  bolh  Houses  proved,  thfttoostdaiio 
eerouf  plots  and  conspiracies  eRisted*  and 
pebad  do  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
danger  nov  was  as  great  as  in.  the  years 
1796  and   1797.     If  therefore,    it  was 
Ihought  necessary,  to  adopt  measures  simi- 
lar to  the  presei^^  at  that  {>eriod,  it  was 
eqfoaUy  noeessary  ia  bis  opinion,  to  adopt 
them  now.  Nor  could  he  agree  with  those 
who  considered  the  proposed  measure,  as 
iBSppding  the  exercise  of  any  just  right 
whicb  bdonged  to  the  people.    He  would 
go  a  litde  icte  the  details  of  the  bill,  to 
see  wfaether  it  was  so  formidable  to  the 
liberties  of  the  aublect  as  it  had  been  re- 
presented to  he.    The  first  thing  in  this 
terrible  bill  which  was  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  to  prerent 
them  flrom  commonioating  with  their  re- 
presentatives, was,  toexoept  altogether,  all 
jBMetiags  called  in  a  legal  manner — as 
by  the  sheriffs,    liiayor,  aldermeo,    and 
lathers.     So  that  the    whole  peojple  of 
England  might,  notwithstanding  this  bill, 
meet  to  petition  parliament    The  next 
provision  wss,  to  permit  meetings  cdled 
hf  seven  hoosehokleni.    He  would,  put  it 
X0  the  sense  of  the  House,  whetlier  it 
were  beneficial  to  the  constitution,  Utat 
xaeetings  should  be  held,  of  which  the 
magistrates    had    no    notice,— meetings 
•composed  entirely  of  the  mob,*  the  only 
result  of  which  could  be»  to  oblige  the 
government  to  eall  out  the  military  forthe 
preservation  of  the  public  peace.    It  was 
next  enacted  that  it  was  illegal  to  assert 
at  the  meetings,  that  laws  could  be  altered 
or  enacted  except  with  the   consent  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.    Was  this  lo 
prevent  the  people  from  commoolcaSing 
with  their  representatives?    The  rest  of 
the  biU  provided  against  secret  dubs  hold- 
ing treasonable  correspondence  one  with 
another.    Had  they  not  felt  the  conse- 
quenees  of  saeh  associatioos  and  the  dire 
aeeessity  of  some  measures  to  suppress 
them  ?   Then  as  to  die  powers  entrusted 
by  the  bill  to  justices  of  peace :  this  had 
beea  said  to  have  been  without  precedent. 
If  our  history  were  looked  into  more  care- 
fully the  assertion  would  be  fbiind  to  be 
not  correet    Laws  for  the  prevention  of 
seditious  meetings  had  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  4tb,  Henry,  5th»  Henry  7thy 
Edward  4th,    Edward   6th,    Mary   and 
Charles  8d,  and  in  almost  every  case  were 
the  powers  entrusted  to  one  justice.    The 
present  bill  was,  indeed,  almost  a  copy  of 
those  old  laws.    There  were  hardly  any 
reigns  but  those  of  James  1st  and  dharles 
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lst»  in  which  some  such  meiisare  had  Doft 
passed,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  latter 
reign  were,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  some  such  measure.  He 
considered  the  bill  a  measure  of  the 
greatest  leniency  and  benefit  to  the  sub* 
ject.  On  what  was  the  attachment  to  th^ 
constitution  felt  by  die  people  of  the  realm 
founded,  but  on  the  security  of  their  per* 
sons  and  property,  which  unless  this  bill 
passed,  would  continue  exposed  to  daily 
insult  and  outrage.  He  was  as  much  dis- 
posed to  humanity,  as  the  noble  lords  who 
had  opposed  the  bill,  but  the  current  of 
his  feelings  was  in  a  different  directioD, 
for  however  sorry  he  was  for  those  who 
had  fallen  under  the  penalty  of  the  law» 
he  was  more  sorry  for  those  who  had  been 
the  victims,  whose  persons  had  been  as- 
sailed, and  whose  property  had  been  plun* 
dered— he  felt  more  for  Mr.  PJatt,  who 
was  now  suffering  from  his  wound,  than  for 
incendiaries  and  traitors,  however  their 
crimes  were  palliated.  He  should  ther^ 
fore,  as.  the  same  measures  now  proposed 
wece  found  effectual  in  putting  an  end  to 
outrage  in  1796,  vote  for  the  bill  as  a  bill 
for  the  protection  of  the  kin^s  loyal  sub- 
jects. 

Earl  Chrosvenor  said,  he  had  intended 
to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  measure 
before  their  lordships,  but  he  should  ab- 
stain now  from  doing  m^  as  well  because 
he  felt  himself  at  present  unequal  to  the 
task,  as  because  he. feared  that,  before  the 
eooclusion  of  the  session,  he  should  have 
odier  opportunities  of  discussing  the  pre- 
sent bill,  or  the  system  of  measures  with 
which  it  was  connected.  It  had  been 
truly  said,  that  the  bills  which  had  been 
brought  before  parliament  of  late  should 
not  l^  viewed  singly ;  they  were  indeed 
but  too  closely  connected.  .He  feared* 
therefore,  that  their  attention  would  again 
be  called  to  this  system  of  measures  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  by  a  proposal  to 
extend  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  Such  was  the  rumour, 
and  it  proceeded  from  a  person  holding  a 
high  situation  in  his  majesty's  councils. 
If  such  a  proposal  were  made,  which  he 
ahould  much  lament,  at  whatever  distance 
he  might  be  from  the  capital,  he  should 
feel  It  his  duty  to  attend  in  his  place  lo 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  measure,  unless 
a  very  great  alteration  took  place  on  those 
points  which  had  been  considered  a  aofi- 
cient  reason  for  the  present  suspension. 
There  were,  he|oaiarked,somediffinrenoes 
of  opinion  ansong  the  supporters  of  the 
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biU*  The  ttoble  and  learned  Ibrd  oo  the 
wooliack  had  allowed  that  it  waa  a  iiiea« 
•ure  jUBtified  tolely  by  its  necetsity.  The 
noble  earl  who  spoke  last,  after  contending 
that  precedents  were  to  be  Ibund  for  it  in 
a  suite  of  arbitrary  rei^s,  and  ascribing 
abe  etents  in  that  of  Charles  the  first  to 
ills  not  pursuing  a  similar  line  of  policy, 
liad  placed  the  defence  of  it  on  the  prin- 
oiple  of  convenience.  The  nofaje  lord  had 
also  said  that  he  considered  the  bill  as  a 
ttieaaare  of  leniency-«the  noUe  and  learn- 
ed lord  on  the  woolsack  considered  itanea« 
aare  of  severity.  He  must  object  to  the 
allegation  in  the  preamble ;  no  such  words 
^ere  mtroduced  into  that  of  1796>  which 
deelarred,  that  «*  acts  of  tumult,  riot,  and 
disorder/'  had  been  produced  at  meetings 
assembled  under  the  pretext  of  petitioning 
for  a  i«dreS8  of  grievances.  The  noble 
earl  had  said  there  was  no  difference  be- 
4ween  the  danger  at  present  and  that 
whieh  existed  in  1796.  If  his  lordship 
saw  no  snch  differencef  it  was  matter  of 
gDsat  astonishment  to  him.  He  had  ac- 
4]uiesced  in  the  measures  for  strengthening 
the^ bands  of  gorernment  at  that  time; 
hut  hew  different  was  our  situation  from 
what  it  now  was.  We  were  then  engaged 
in  a  war  almost  ad  tnterneciomm  with  the 
French  republic,*- whether  justly  com- 
menced or  noli  it  was  now  matter  for  his- 
tory to  determine.  It  was  then  proved 
to  their  lordships  that  a  eonnexjon  existed 
foetweeo  some  persons  in  this  country  and 
the  enemy,  ana  that  the  object  of  the  com- 
bination was  that  a  French  army  should  be 
landed,and  on  its  landingshonld  be  joined  by 
different  parties  which  were  to  proceed  toge- 
ther to  overthrow  the  constitution.  An 
army  was  actually  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Wales.  How  different  now  was  our  political 
situation !  We  were  now  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found peace.  But  they  were  told  of  the 
disafiectioo  which  prevailed.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  a  majority,  or  compara- 
tively, a  very  large  portion  of  the  popula« 
tion  was  disaffected,  he  should  be  pre- 

Kred  to  withdraw  his  opposition.  But 
must  contend,  that  every  day's  expe- 
rience furnished  new  proof,  that  if  there 
was  disaffection  in  the  country,  it  was  par- 
tial, and  of  very  limited  extent.  He  saw, 
therefore,  no  grounds  for  assenting  to 
laws  encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  the 
subject.  Not  only  were  we  at  peace*  but 
there  was  not  a  prospect  that  the  peace 
would  be  disturbed.  Was  it  likely  to  be 
dtstttfbed  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in 
vrhose  person  we  nad  realised  tne  fables 
(VOL.  SJXXV.) 


of  the  Pagan  Mythologyt  whom,  like  Pro- 
metheus we  had  chained  to  the  rock,  while 
the  vulture  Care  prayed  upon  his  vitals  ? 
It  was  not  likely  surely  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  his  own  subjects ;  nor  by  the 
rrench government  which  wehad  restored; 
nor  by  Germany ;  nor  bv  Russia.  Against 
these  various  powers  of  Europe  we  had 
this  security,  that  their  finauces  were  in  a 
state  even  worse  than  our  own.  The 
noble  earl  who  had  spoken  last,  professed 
to  have  seen  nothing  but  tumult  and  dis- 
order in  the  various  meetings  for  econo^ 
mical  and  parliamentary  reform.  Did  he 
found  this  observation  on  the  meetings  in 
Kent  or  in  Cornwall,  or  in  Durham,  or  in 
the  various  numerous  meetings  in  the 
city  of  London  and  in  Southwark?  In  none 
of  these  meetings  had  there  been  the  least 
appearance  of  riot.  But  it  was  said,  that 
after  the  passing  «f  the  bill,  the  people 
might  meet  in  the  manner  appointed  by 
law,  and  under  the  various  magistrates. 
But  oould  these  meetings  be  held— -had 
not  the  sheriffii  and  mayors  often  refused 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
to  call  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning ?  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  would  be  interpreted  by  the  justices 
of  peace  by  whom  the  power  was  to  be 
exercised,  they  had  a  pretty  good  illustra- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  a  respectable  ma- 
gistrate, a  relative  of  the  noble  viscount, 
who  introduced  the  bill.  When  a  bill  si- 
milar to  the  present  had  passed  in  1796,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Copenhagen  House, 
and  sir  W.  Addington,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  police,  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
meeting.  As  this  magistrate  approached 
the  platfprm,  the^rst  words  he  heard  from 
a  person,  who  was  then  addressmg  the 
meeting,  were—  **  We  shall  now  hear  the 
exposition  of  the  law  from  a  Bow-street 
magistrate ;"  on  which  sir  William  called 
out "  pull  down  that  fellow.''  The  speaker 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. This  certainly  was  a  curious  ex- 
position of  the  law^to  construe  the  words 
thus  .uttered  to  be  words  tending  to  bring 
the  government  or  constitution  into  con- 
tempt, though  he  believed  the  magistrate, 
who  was  a  well-meaning*  though  hast^ 
man,  acted  according  to  the  b^  of  hia 
discretion.  But  this  showed  how  likely 
a  discretionary  power  of  this  land  was  to 
be  abused  even  by  a  well  meaning  ma- 
gistrate. He  was  disposed  to  believe  in- 
deed from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
the  ratio  juttificu  and  the  ratio  swuoria 
(♦L) 
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were  very  different*  The  ground  on  I 
which  the  proposers  of  the  measure  justi* 
fied  it,  was  the  necessity  of  suppressing 
seditious  meetings— the  ground  on  which 
they  themselves  seemed  to  have  been  per- 
suaded to  propose  it  was.  the  number  of 
meetings  tor  the  redress  of  grievances, 
and  for  economical  and  parliamentary  re-- 
form. It  had  been  observed,  that  when 
the  measiirea  similar  to  those  now  pro- 
posed, hod  been  adopted  in  17969  no  ex- 
ecutions had  taken  place.  This  was  true 
—no  one  had  been  executed  but  a  spy  of 
the  government,  who  had  attempted  to 
lead  others  into  acts  of  treason—'*  lex  non 
justior  ulla;  quam  necis  artificem  arte 
perire  suik".  This  was  a  proof  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  any  government 
which  was  under  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing spies  to  support  itself.  It  was  now 
the  universal  impression  on  the  public 
mind  that  some  reform  in  the  state  was 
necessary— an  impression  not  founded  on 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  for  the  people 
were  generally  more  enlightened  than  they 
had  been  at  any  former  period.  It  was 
an  inspression  which  had  been  created  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
were  as  favourable  to  well  regulated  free- 
dom, as  they  were  hostile  to  a  violent  and 
improper  use  of  it— principles  which  di- 
rected us  to  "  use  our  liberty  not  as  a 
cloak  for  malice,  but  as  servants  of  God/' 
It  was  n^t  in  England  alone,  but  through- 
out Europe,  that  this  light  was  extending 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of 
the  pope  to  check  it.  The  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 
who  would  say  that  it  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished ?  Even  now  the  Aibric  of  despotism 
was  shaken  to  its  base,  and  it  would,  he 
trusted,  speedily  fall  to  the  ground,  to  be 
broken  to  pieces,  and  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  an  enlightened  and  indignant 
world.  As  to  the  disturbances  at  Man- 
Chester^  whatever  they  were,  they  could 
not  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  bill,  as 
they  had  been  put  an  end  to  without  the 
help  of  the  present  measure;  but  they 
were  worth  attention,  as  they  showed  how 
.much  the  accounts  of  tumults  had  been 
exagi^erated.  A  statement  had  been  pro- 
mulgated that  numbers  of  pike  heads  and 
sticks,  with  something  like  daggers  at  the 
end  of  them  were  found.  By  letters 
which  he  had  received  from  Chester  he 
understood  that  this  tale  was  utterly  un- 
founded. As  no  necessity  had  been  saowOi 
he  should  vote  against  the  bilL 
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The  Duke  of  Aihol  wished  to  state  Jb* 
few  words  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  give  his  strenuous  support  to  the  present 
measure.  He  denied  the  correctness  of 
the  assertion  of  a  noble  viscount  who  had 
attributed  the  distresses  of  the  country  to 
the  conduct  of  the  administration.  He 
contended  that  those  calamities  were 
owing  to  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
— to  the  speculations  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  a  manner  so  opposite  to  the  old 
English  principles  of  traae,  and  which  had 
involved  those  engaged  in  them  in  bank- 
ruptcy—to the  exportation  of  sums  of 
money  which  had  been  necessarily  sent 
abroad  to  pay  our  troops — and,  above  aU» 
to  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
had  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  If 
parliament  had  been  called  togeUier  at  aa 
earlier  period,  the  country  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  local  assbtance  which 
the  higher  ranks  had  %o  actively  affinrded* 
When  parliament  had  assemblea  not  aumk 
ment  was  lost  in  laying  before  it  grounds 
for  the  present  measures.  The  example 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1722  had  been 
referred  to,  and  the  ministera  had  been 
called  on  to  imitate  his  example  in  restor« 
ing  public  credit.  But  how  did  he  effect 
that  object,  except  by  measures  such  as 
were  now  proposed?  He  was  convinced 
that  the  rise  of  the  stocks  at  the  present 
moment  was  also  to  be  attributed  to  the 
display  of  well-timed  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  government  which  had  given  confi- 
dence to  all  good  men.  A  respectable 
merchant,  whohad  not  aiwayssupported  the 
administration,  having  been  asked  how  he 
liked  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
said,  "  I  had  rather  be  under  the  power  of 
his  majesty's  government  for  three  months 
than  that  my  warehouses  should  be  three 
hours  in  the  power  of  a  mob.'*  He  was 
persuaded  the  measures  which  had  been 
passed,  would  be  felt  as  benefits  by  aU  ho- 
nest subjects,  and  that  the  threats  of  the 
factious  and  the  malignant  would  be  now 
disregarded,  when  it  was  seen  there  was  a 
government  to  protect  the  loyal  from  out* 
rage  and  insult.  Heabstainedfromaddress- 
ing  the  House  on  most  occasions,  because 
his  own  opinions  were  moreably  expressed 
and  supported  by  others ;  but  he  could 
not  sit  silently  and  hear  the  distemper  of 
the  public  mind  attributed  to  a  wrong 
cause.  He  expected  much  from  the  gra- 
dual demand  for  manufactures  and  the  in- 
creasing, prosperity  of  agriculture;  and 
he  hoped  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  renewal  of  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
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baas  Corpafey  when  the  pretenC  act  expired. 
Il  wtt  bewever  impoeaible  for  any  noble 
lord  to  say,  at  tbis  moment,  wbether  tocb 
a  neceatity  woald  exiit.  If  that  neoeatity 
did  recmr,  the  mioiaten  would  not  only  be 
blamMble,  but  would  deaenre  impeach- 
jnent  if  they  did  not  appl^  for  a  prolonga- 
tion of  thetermof  auapension. — Parliament 
had  granted  them  powen,  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  use  with  energr ;  but  if  they 
ahould  be  found  ioeffectnaly  it  would  be 
their  duty  a^n  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
their  extension. 

Lord  Auckland  said,  that  he  had  felt 
some  anxiety  not  to  lose  this  opportunity 
of  prodaimmg  his  opposition  to  the  bill 
under  consideration.    He  agreed  with  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
that  the  queation  to  be  discussed  was, 
iHiether  the  necessity  of  the  times  justified 
the  laws  which  had  been  proposed  ?  and 
his  objections  to  it  were  founded  in  a  sin« 
oere  belief  that  the  necessity  of  the  case 
did  not  warrant  so  violent  a  proceeding. 
He  entertained  the  utmost  respect  and  es* 
teem  for  several  members  or  the  select 
committee;  but  he  considered  their  re- 
port as  an  exaggerated  representation  of 
the  actual  danger,  and  or  the  prevailing 
disaffection.     He  knew  of  no  one  overt 
act,  except  the  riots  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
bor,  in  the  metropolis ;  and  what  were  the 
circumstances  attending  them  ?      A  few 
BBMchievous  deluded  men  appeared  ready 
to  execute  crimes,  and  to  commit  murder 
and  conflagration,  hoping  to  find  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  in  a  similar  disposi- 
tion ;   and  in  this  attempt  they  had  been 
disappointed.     Equally  futile  had  the  at- 
tack on  his  Royal  Highness  been,  though 
at  the  same  time,  no  man  could  deny  the 
heinous  and  aggravated  nature  of  such  an 
assault*      But  why,  he  would  ask,  wero 
the  people  of  England  to  be  cslamniated 
in  consequence  of  the  political  or  mis- 
chievotu  frenzes  of  a  few?     The  attack 
on  the  Prince  Begent,  however,  was  not 
adduced  as  any  ground  for  the  present 
measure.  For  the  correction  of  the  oflfence 
of  libel,  the  laws  were  admitted  to  be  suf- 
ficient*    It  was  a  well-known  fact,  that 
the  absurdit]|r  of  those  who  harangued  at 
public  meetings,  had  sunk  the  speakers 
mto  their  justly  deserved  obscurity ;   and 
it  was  equally  well  known  that  the  people 
of  England,  as  a  people,  were  not  involved 
in  their  seditious  proceedings.  The  Union 
Clubs,  with  their  branches  and  affiliations, 
sounded  at  first   very  mjrsteriouily,  but 
seemed  to  him  to  be  of  litue  more  importp* 


ance,  as  an  object  of  alarm,  than  the  stories 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  terrify- 
ing  children.      Even  the  testimony  of  mt« 
nisters  themselves  was  given  in  favour  of 
the  people,  and  their  lordships  were  told 
that  at  no  crisis  had  Englishmen  shown 
themselves  more  patient  than  at  present. 
If  such  was  the  esse  the  people  were  mi- 
serably rewarded  for  it,  as  they  were  de* 
prived  of  their  liberties  and  best  rights, 
and  now  given  up  to  the  power  of  an  arbi- 
trary administration.    For  his  part,  he  saw 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  times  than 
the  patience  which  had  been  manifested 
under  such  severe  and  universal  distress. 
Where  irritation  had  appeared,  its  conse- 
quences were  prevented  by  the  active  and 
vigilant  execution  of  the  laws.     In  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  consent  that 
the  great  barrier  between  the  power  of  the 
Crown   and   the  liberty  of  the   people 
should  be  removed;  or  thst  the   birth- 
right of  the  subject  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  ministers  liable  to  bo 
influenced  by  the  malice  or  surmises  of 
individuals.    He  had  heard  with  ar tonisb- 
ment  a  noble  earl,  who  was  a  ^reat  ad* 
mirer  of  precedents,  speak  of  a  bill  of  in* 
demnity  being  rarely  asked  for  by  minis- 
ters, because  they  seldom,if  ever,  had  abused 
their  powers,  and  that  when  such  a  bill 
was  asked  for,  parliament  were  alwa^  dis- 
posed to  grant  it.    He  did  not  admire  the 
precedent,  and  be  thought  thecircumstance 
that  rendered  the  suspension  less  hateful 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  was,  the  right 
of  action  reserved  to  those  who  might  be 
deprived  of  their  personal  liberty  by  ita 
means.    As  a  noble  earl  had  pledged  him- 
self to  oppose  the  continuance  of  the  sus- 
pension, ne  too  would  pledge  himself  to 
oppose,  in  every  stage,  a  bill  of  indemnity 
it  it  should  be  proposed  in  favour  of  what 
might  be  done  under  the  powers  intrusted 
to  ministers  by  that  act.      The  same  ob- 
jections which  he  had  stated  to  thesuspen- 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  applied  ge- 
nerally to  the  provisions  on  this  bill.   The 
punishment  decreed  bv  the  bill  was  quite 
disproportionate*  to  the  crime.     In  the 
country,  where  the  people  conceived  they 
had  a  right  to  meet  and  discuss  the  mea- 
sures of  their  government,  and  where,  be« 
fore  the  enactment  of  the  present  bills, 
they  might  do  so  without  restraint,  there 
might  be  people  who  would  object  to  the 
power  of  a  single  magistrate  to  ditiperse 
them,  especially  if  that  magistrate,  as  might 
be   the  case,  was  actuated  by  insolencoi 
prejudicei  or  petulanooi  to  curb  popular 
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priTileg^ee;  and  for  this  di8obedience« 
which  in  their  tnindo  never  amounted  to 
rebellion,  but  was  merely  the  ofispring  of 
ignorance  or  obstinacy,  they  were  to  be 
punished  with  death,  and  pay  for  their 
tardy  dispersion  the  price  of  their  blood. 
With  this  impression  of  unwarrantable  and 
unnecessary  severity — because  he  always 
loved  a'nd  respected  what  was  free — be- 
cause he  was  proud  that  other  nations  in 
attempting  to  throw  off  their  slavery, 
quoted  us  as  examples,  and  emulated  our 
medom — because  he  conceived,  that  the 
lowest  were  entitled  to  express  their  opi- 
nions of  the  conduct  of  their  government 
as  well  as  the  most  affluent  or  powerful, 
and  because  he  did  not  wish  to  see  this  no- 
ble privilege  invaded  or  abridged,  he  would 
oppose  the  present  bill.  The  constitution*, 
he  was  convinced,  would  be  impaired  by  it, 
instead  of  being  protected.  When  he 
heard  of  danger  to  the  constitution,  he  al- 
ways had  in  bis  apprehension  two  classes 
of  persons  with  whom  that  danger  might 
originate.  The  first  party  was  composed 
of  those  whose  object  it  was  to  pull  down 
all  the  privileged  orders,  to  destroy  every 
thing  that  savoured  of  the  prerogative  or 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Crown.  The 
second,  and  not  the  least  dangerous  con- 
sisted of  those  who  were  for  narrowing  our 
liberties,  and  who  grudged  the  people  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  rights.  Be- 
tween these  contending  parties  he  wbhed 
to  hold  the  balance  even,  yielding  neither 
to  the  designs  of  the  one,  nor  to  the  wishes 
of  the  other.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  reasonings 
that  had  been  employed  in  support  of  the 
bill,  but  he  could  not  help  alluding  to  an 
argument  advanced  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  repeated  again  by  a  noble  duke  to 
night,  that  the  system  of  measures  intro- 
duced by  ministers  had  improved  our  com- 
mercial condition,  and,  particularly,  that 
the  adoption  of  them  haa  raised  the  public 
funds.  The  funds  had  certainly  risen  about 
the  time  the  constitution  was  suspended ; 
but  theconnexion  between  those  two  events, 
as  traced  by  the  noble  lords,  appeared  to 
him  as  fanciful  and  extraordinary  as  any 
thing  he  had  ever  heard.  It  put  him  in 
mind  of -a  story  of  a  traveller  who  stopped 
for  a  night  at  Stoney-Stratford,  and  who, 
having  in  the  morning  asked  the  name  of 
the  place,  said,  *<  I  am  not  surprised  that 
it  is  called  Stoney,  for  I  never  was  so  bit 
before  with  fleas  in  all  my  life."  The  re- 
lation between  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment iind  the  rise  of  stocks  appeared  to 
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him  to  be  of  the  same  ibnciful  deacriptaoo, 
and  proved  by  the  same  profound  and  re* 
condite  mode  of  argnment.  Viewing  the 
bill,  as  he  did,  to  be  totally  uncalled  for 
by  any  present  circumsuaoes,  it  should 
certainly  meet  his  decided  opposition. 

Tlie  Marcniis  of  Buckingham  consider- 
ed the  question  now  before  their  lordaliipa 
to  be  one  perhaps  of  the  most  important 
nature  that  could  possibly  engage  tlieir 
attention.  He  was  prepared  to  contend 
against  hn  noble  friends  who  had  spoken 
before  him  in  this  debate,  in  hostility  to 
the  bill,  that  this  measure  was  necessary 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  its  necessity  pleaded  its  jus- 
tincation.  His  noble  friends  had  first  de- 
nted the  danger,  and  then  they  argued  that 
even  upon  the  admission  €i  the  danger, 
the  remedy  was  not  appropriate.  He  dif- 
fered with  them  in  botn  their  positions.  He 
was  convinced  of  the  danger,  and  he  believ- 
ed the  remedy  was  calcidated  to  meet  the 
emergency.  He  did  not  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  danger  from  the  beginnmg ; 
but  even  had  he  undervalued  its  evidence 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  tofi- 
cient  proo&  of  it  had  since  come  to  light. 
His  alarm  was  not  reduced  by  seeing  thoae 
who  usually  advocated  popular  opiniona 
blind  to  its  extent,  or  even  ready  to  deny 
its  existenco.  The  disavowal  of  danger 
was  made  by  some,  because  they  were 
anxious  to  under-rate  what  could  not  Sur- 
ly be  acknowledged  without  furnishing 
grounds  for  those  measures  to  which  they 
objected.  He  had  heard,  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  the  constitution  from  the  de- 
signs of  those  whose  operations  this  bill 
was  intended  to  restrain ;  and  that,  be- 
cause they  were  not  headed  by  powerful 
individuals,  therefore,  their  roacbinationt 
were  harmless.  This  argument  had  no 
influence  on  his  mind,  because  we  could 
find  parallels  in  history  of  revolutiona 
afiected  by  instruments  at  first  as  insigni- 
ficant and  contemptible  in  appearance  aa 
the  persons  alluded  to.  The  jFrench  revo- 
lution was  no  distant  event  of  this  kind.  It 
had  passed  in  our  own  time^it  had  occurred 
at  our  own  door— it  did  not  now  agitate 
the  world,  but  its  memory  was  still  fresh. 
The  edifice  ifras  reduced  to  ruin,  but  the 
vestiges  that  remained  showed  its  "original 
extent.  We  remembered  its  fall,  and  we 
should  never  forget  the  crimes  and  the 
atrocities  on  which  it  was  built,  or  the 
blood  with  which  it  was  cemented.  On 
its  broken  and  disjointed  fragments  we 
might  read  an  awfiu  loMoa  of  pnidtnoe 
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and  caation.  The  flame  of  revohnioii  bad 
ceased  to  blase  the  portentout  image  of 
itB  gigantic  strength  was  happily  consttin- 
ed ;  but  from  its  embers  was  Kindled  a  light 
which  at  least  helped  the  world  to  view 
even  in  its  ruins  the  pile  from  which  it  was 
exhaled,  and  exhibited^  as  a  warning  to 
mankind,  the  staff  of  that  fittg  which,  when 
once  unfurled  at  its  summit,  was  the  signal 
of  devastation,  bloodshed,  and  murder. 
He  trusted  the  unparalleled  results  of  that 
vevobtion  would  ever  be  a  land-mark  to 
Ibe  legislators  of  this  country ;  and  he  (irm- 
ly hoped  that  the  melancholy  experience 
of  that  ill-fated  country,  would  show  the 
people  of  this  country  how  highlj^  they 
ought  to  value  the  privileges  of  their  glo- 
rious  constitution.  Never,  he  hoped  in 
God,  would  such  a  dreadful  and  appalling 
scene  be  again  seen  in  Europe,  but  it  was 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  that  dreadful 
revolution  had  commenced.  Was  it  begun 
by  mighty  armies?  Was  the  first  step 
taken  by  great  generals  ?  Were  powerful 
nobles  at  the  head  of  the  first  msurrec- 
tionary  movements  ?  No ;  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  vile  and  the  worthless  from 
the  most  degraded  ranks  of  society.  Dis- 
tress was  the  pretence,  the  motive,  and  the 
Instrument.  It  was  brought  about  by  ge» 
neral  suffering.  It  was  brought  about  un- 
der colour  of  necessary  change,  and  salu- 
tary reform.  The  moment  the  principle 
of  reform  was  eatablidied,  the  moment  that 
government  was  vilified,  the  moment  the 
hws  lost  their  authority,  the  danger  began. 
It  was  well  kixywn  to  every  man  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  that  period  (he 
might  rather  say  most  of  their  lordships 
recollected  it),  that  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  existing  financial  embarrassments, 
and  other  distresses  of  France,  to  infiame 
the  minds  of  the  illiterate  and  ignorant 
class,  and  thus  to  prepare  them,  under  a 
pretext  of  cUiimiog  their  rights,  for  blood- 
shed and  rapine.  Abuses  were  alleged 
to  exbt  in  that  ill-fiited  country,  and  the 
lower  classes  were  taught  to  harangue 
and  clamour  about  the  impropriety  of  such 
abuses,  and  to  petition  for  a  reform. 
Leaders  were  found  to  head  the  disaffected, 
and  the  most  powerful  joined  the  most 
contemptible  in  overturning  those  institu- 
tions which,  by  the  command  of  so  much 
physical  force,  they  saw  themselves  able 
to  do.  Those  rights  which  had  become 
aacred  and  Invaluable  were  destroyed ;  in- 
atead  of  a  reform,  France  was  visited  with 
•  revolatioB.    When  (sonatdering  auch 


events,  one  naturally,  at  such  a  crisia  as 
the  present,  turned  to  Britain,  and  it  waa 
impossible  not  to  witness  the  same  at- 
tempts making  here  to  inflame  the  publio 
mind.  He  did  not  compare  the  free  go- 
vernment of  this  country  with  the  arbitrary 
government  of  France  before  the  revoln* 
tton  (thank  God  we  possessed  a  constitu* 
uon  infiiAitely  superior !),  but  he  was  pre* 
pared  to  contend,  that  the  means  eoa^oy- 
ed  against  the  latter  were  similar  to  those 
that  had  proved  successful  against  the 
former ;  and  that  the  di&rence  of  their 
nature  would  not  make  a  corresponding 
difference  in  favour  of  their  permanency, 
without  salutary  precaution  on  our  part. 
Notwithstanding  our  happy  constitutioa 
there  were  still  evil-minded  persons  who 
wished  to  draw  the  loyal  from  their  duty, 
and  who  acted  on  the  very  principle  of  the 
French  revolutionists.  It  bad  been  aaid, 
and -said  with  truth,  .that  the  space  wae 
short  between  the  dethronement  and  the 
death  of  a  monarch.  With  a  little  modi- 
fication, the  maxim  might  be  applied  to  a 
government  or  a  constitution.  Allow  it 
to  be  striptofall  respect  in  the  eyes  ef 
the  people— allow  it  to  be  vilified  and  de* 
graaed  at  public  meetings,  and  It  would 
soon  lose  its  energy,  and  with  its  energy 
thepower  of  prolonging  its  own  duration 
or  securmp  public  liberty.  The  efibrta^of 
the  insignificant  prepared  the  way  for  the 
attacks  of  the  powerful,  as  the  piooeera  of 
an  army  undermined  a  fortress  before,  the 
aoldiera  advanced  to  the  assault.  Every 
man  who  had  observed  the  state  of  the 
country  for  the  last  four  or  five  months, 
couki  not  fail  to  be  astonished  at^he  at- 
tempts made  to  kindle  popular  furv  by  an 
exaggerated  picture  of  public  distress. 
That  such  distresses  did  exist  no  man 
could  deny,  and  unfortunately,  they  had 
been  taken  advantage  of  b^  public  dema- 

gogues.  The  poor,  labounn^  as  they  un- 
appily  did  under  many  privations,  and 
he  mast  say,  to  the  regret  of  every  bene- 
volent mind,  were  ^taught  falsely  how  to 
remedy  these  distresses,  and  were  equally 
mbinformed  respecting  the  causes  of  them. 
When  he  saw  small  purposes  attempted  to 
be  brought  about  by  great  means,  nis  sus- 
picion was  excited—- when  he  saw  now  the 
same  combinations  as  in  17M^-when  he 
saw  the  same  means  wielded  by  the  same 
hands,  when  he  saw  the  same  instruments 
at  work-^when  he  saw  the  same  principles 
promulgated  the  same  doctrines  advocated 
with  undiminished  energy— when  be  saw 
the  aame  system  of  conduct  begu^y  the 
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8«ine  rallying  ugnt  tued,  the  same  bannera 
of  rebeUioD  displayed  as  on  that  occasion 
.^•wheD  he  saw  religion  as  openly  scoffed 
at  as  in  17di— *when  he  saw  all  these  symp- 
toms, he  could  not  disguise  from  himself 
that  the  evil  was  the  same  now  as  then ; 
and  that  a  similar  remedy  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied. It  could  not  help  being  remarked 
what  injury  the  cause  or  religion  had  sus- 
tained under  this  cry  for  reform,  and  how 
much  her  most  sacred  rites  had  been  pro- 
faned) and  thereby  rendered  ridiculous* 
Could  their  lordships,  he  would  ask,  seri- 
ously believe  that  those  who  thus  encour- 
aged such  attacks  on  religion,  who  in  their 
harangues  held  up  the  landholder  and 
fundholder  to  be  the  greatest  pests  of  so- 
ciety, were  really  friends  to  their  country, 
or  smcerely  attached  to  the  cause  of  re- 
form ?  And  he  would  further  beg  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
these  friends  of  their  country  thus  really 
injured  it.  It  was  by  the  abuse  of  one  of 
the  best  privileges  of  British  subjects. 
The  pretence  of  the  meetings  which  this 
bill  a&cted  was  to  petition  Parliament  or 
to  address  the  Crown.  The  ostensible 
purpose  was  laudable.  But  meetings  of  a 
most  seditious  nature  were  held  under  a 
pretext  of  petitioning*  and  it  was  well 
known  that  in  these  meetings  parliament 
wa|  grossly  insulted.  Parliament  should 
take  care  that  assemblies  of  people  col- 
kcted  for  these  ends  should  limit  their 
powers  to  the  accomplishment  of  them, 
and  not  convert  their  meetings  into  the 
means  of  outrage.  The  constitution  gave 
the  privilege  of  petitioning  the  l^islature 
or  addressmg  the  Crown ;  but  where  did  it 
say,  tliat  under  colour  of  exercising  this 
privilege  tlie  people  might  meet  to  create 
confusion,  to  alarm  the  well  disposed,  and 
to  plunder  the  defenceless?  Were  they 
to  break  the  laws  of  the  Umd  under  the 
pretence  of  exercising  a  constitutional 
right,  and  then  to  plead  this  right  as  a 
cover  for  the  breach?  The  legal  exer- 
cise of  the  right  should  continue  and  be 
protected;  but  would  any  one  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  protected  as  lately  exercised  ? 
Would  any  one  say  that  the  meeting  at 
Spa-ffeldSy  that  the  meeting  at  Manchester, 
that  the  meeting  at  Portsdown-hiU,  took 
place  in  tho  due  exercise  of  the  right  of 
petitioning,  and  that  similar  meetings 
ought  still  to  be  allowed.  No  man,  sore- 
ly, could  assert  that  the  harangues  deli- 
vered at  any  of  these  meetings,  or  the 
addresses  lukerwards  voted,  contained 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  En^and. 
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^'  But,"  said  his  noble  friends,  **  why  make 
a  new  law  when  tbe  old  laws  are  sufficient 
to  put  down  the  evil.*'  He  had  not  admit- 
ted that  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient, 
nor  was  he  prepared  to  do  so.  All  the 
house  knew  the  means  that  were  employed 
to  evade  the  law ;  the  whole  country  knew 
tJhat  meetings  might  take  place  under  the 
ruling  demagogue  of  the  day,  in  which  the 
people  might  be  told  that  parliament  were 
careless  of  their  prayers,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  refuse  redress ;  that  the  execu- 
tive had  determined  on  their  ruin ;  and,  in 
short,  in  which  theirpassions  might  be  ex- 
cited, so  as  to  carry  them  beyond  their 
own  control,  into  acts  of  tumult  and  riot. 
When  they  had  been  hurried  by  seditious 
and  inflammatory  harangues  to  breaches 
of  the  peace,  the  riot  act  might  then  be 
read  and  the  multitude  dispersed ;  or  if 
they  refused  to  disperse,  they  might  be  pu* 
nished.  This  was  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stood.  Was  this  law  sufficient  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  times?  Was  it  better  to 
punish  after  a  breach  of  the  peace  had 
nappened,  than  to  prevent  the  peace  from 
bemg  broken?  Was  it  better  to  allow 
outrages  to  be  committed,  that  they  might 
be  punished,  than  to  guard  against  their 
commission,  and  save  the  vengeance  of 
the  law  ?  But  then,  said  his  noble  friends, 
one  of  them  in  particular,  «*  why  allow 
such  power  to  one  magistrate  as  this  bill 
invests  him  with  ?'  When  they  made  this 
objection,  they  forgot  the  powers  of  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stood.  Could  not  one 
magistrate  read  the  riot  act  ?  Could  not 
one  magistrate  commit  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility ?  How  foolish,  therefore,  waa 
it  to  permit  one  magistrate  to  order  the 
military  to  fire  upon  tbe  multitude  who 
refused  to  disperse,  and  to  deny  his  com- 
petence to  order  a  simple  dispersion. 
How  inconsistent  wu  it  to  declare  the 
sufficiency  of  one  for  an  act  of  punishment 
and  to  demand  the  concurrence  of  two  in 
an  act  of  prevention  or  precaution.  The 
real  enemies  of  the  people  were  those  who, 
out  of  tenderness  for  their  wishes  or  opi- 
nions, would  allow  them  to  proceed  to 
abuse  their  privileges,  and  to  degrade  into 
instrumenU  of  faction  or  sedition  their 
most  sacred  rights,  that  of  petitioning  the 
legislature  or  luldressing  the  Crown.  Con- 
sidering the  men  who  employed  the  privi- 
lege of  petitioning  for  their  own  destruction 
asits  real  enemies;  conceiving  likewise,  that 
they  were  the  worst  enemies  of  the  people 
he  would  support  the  present  bill.  Good 
eSscts  bad  already  resulted  from  the  mea* 
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turet  passed^  or  in  progreit.    He  wit  fully 
cofivinced  that  much  benefit  had  already 
been  derived  from  the  suipeofion  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  actiandfrom  tbeother  measures 
now  in  progress  through  parliament^  and 
he  had  seen  this  in  the  public  newspapers 
within  these  three  days.  The  meetins  at  Spa- 
fields  had  been  advertised  for  yesterday  ( the 
2Mi  of  Marcb^y  but  it  was  happily  post^ 
poned.  The  political  demagogues  who  had 
presided  at  similar  meetings  saw  the  dan- 
ger of  meeting  there,  and    avoided  it. 
And  why,  he  would  ask,  had  they  done  so  ? 
Would  any  man  believe  that  had  they 
purposed  to  meet  solely  for  reform  they 
would  have   pottponed    their   meeting  ? 
Surely  not.    The  fact  was«  as  the  report 
of  the  aecret  comroiitee  had  shown,  that 
that  meeting  wss  held  for  obviously  a  dif- 
ferent purpose ;  and  that  under  a  pretence 
of  petitionmg^  parliament  or  the  Crown  for 
rearess  of  grievances,  nothing  but  anarchy 
and  revolution  was  desired.    For  let  it  be 
remembered    what    the    baneful  conse- 
quences of  that  meeting  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember had  been,  consequences  which  it 
was  morally  impossible  could  have  follow- 
ed, bad  the  object  been  solely  for  reform. 
The  greatest  enemies  of  the  public  peace 
were  certainly  those  who»  under  a  pre- 
tence of  claiming  rights,  inflamed  the  pub- 
lic mmd,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  demolition  of  the  venerable  fabrics  of 
civil  and  religious  society.    Glad  he  was 
that  the  delusion  seemed  to  cease,  yet  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  five  the  bill  now  be- 
fore their  lordships  his  decided  support. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  against  what 
might  happen,  and  certainly  such  a  mea- 
sure as   the    present  was  indispensable. 
Believing,  was  he  did,  that  in  the  real  con- 
stitution was  comprehended  obedience  to 
the  laws ;  believing  that  the  real  rights  of 
the  people  could  best  be  preserved  by 
guarding  them  from  abuse ;  and  being  of 
•opinion  that  the  present  measure  was  cal- 
culated   to   accomplish   the    object,    he 
would  vote  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  Earl  of  DarnUy  was  not  aware  of 
any  comparison  which  could  be  made  be- 
tween France  and  this  country,  especially 
when  it  was  considered  that  France  was 
under  a  despotic  government.    The  noble 
marquess,  who  had  just  sat  down,  had  said, 
that  the  means  employed  to  bring  about 
the  French  revolution,  and  those  now  em- 
ployed by  the  discontented  in  this  coun- 
try, were  of  the  same  kind.     He  could 
not  assent  to  the  proposition.    The  revo- 
lutionary party  in  France  was  assisted  by 
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the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  government ; 
by  an  extensive  and  prodigal  court.  Cir- 
cumstances did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent in  this  country.  In  the  secret  com- 
mittee there  might  have  been  evidence 
given  of  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  state, 
ut  surely  none  had  been  shown  to  the 
House.  He  believed  in  the  danger  of  no 
conspiracy,  far  less  of  the  insignificant 
and  contemptible  party  which  was  said  to 
have  conspired.  The  general  anxiety  was 
directed  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 

general  agitation  rose  from  distress.  How 
id  the  matter  stand  ?  We  had  enjoyed 
peace  now  for  some  time,  but  we  were 
still  sttflfering  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
distress.  Irie  manufacturing,  the  com- 
mercial, and  the  agricultural  clasoMS  were 
all  sufferine.  In  consequence  of  this,  it 
was  natural  to  expect,  that  a  few  ill-de- 
signing persons  should  wish  to  take  advao-* 
tage  of  the  irritation  of  the  public  mind. 
But  bow  had  they  shown  their  temper? 
Where  was  there  any  dangerous  meeting 
but  at  Spa-fields  ?  It  was  now  nearly  four 
months  since  that  meeting.  At  the  Srtt 
meeting  there  was  some  rioting ;  and  go* 
vernment,  if  they  had  been  anxious  te 

J»revent  a  second,  should  have  called  par- 
iament  together  earlier,  so  as  to  obtain 
its  assistance,  if  they  really  thought  the 
present  measures  necessary.  On  the  2d 
of  December  there  had  been  some  outn^t 
but  few  joined  the  mob,  its  progress  be* 
ing  arrested  by  the  indefatigable  exertiona 
of  that  active  magistrate,  the  lord  mayor, 
to  whose  exertions  he  mainly  attributed, 
in  this  season  of  difficulty,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  metropolis.  Why 
had  ministers,  who  must  have  known  what 
was  occurring  in  the  country,  not  called 
the  legislative  body  sooner  together? 
Ministers  knew  the  events  of  the  15th  of 
November  at  Spa-fields,  and  they  allowed 
that  meeting  to  adjourn  to  the  2d  of  De« 
cember.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
could  be  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  at 
that  meeting,  and  of  the  object  for  which 
it  was  convened.  All  this  was,  however, 
permitted,  in  order  that  ministers  might 
obtain  their  own  ends;  that  they  might 
have  a  pretence  for  their  arbitrary  mea- 
sures ;  and  might  be  enabled  to  confound 
those  who  opposed  the  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration, with  those  who  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  revolution.  While  ministers  ad- 
mitted, that  the  great  mass  of  society 
were  untainted  with  sedition,  he  begged 
to  ask,  where  was  the  necessity  for  this 
measure  ?  for  he  was  fully  convinced,  that 
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the  laws  in  existence   were  suffibieiitljr 
oompetent  for  restraining  all   oatrages. 
Though  Che  lawft,  as  they  stood,  were,  in 
-his  view,  competent  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  he  would  not  have  ob- 
jected to  such  clauses  in  the  bill  as  those 
by  which  such  meetings  as  that  of  Spa- 
'fiehis  might  be  prevented ;  but  when  he 
was  asked  to  git e  ^uch  powers  to  a  single 
^magistrate,  as  those  with  which  the  pre^ 
^ent  bill  would  invest  him,  he  could  not 
•conseot  to  the  demand.    His  noble  friend 
had  made  a  mistake  in  comparing  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  under  the  riot 
act,  and  under  this  bill.    In  the  riot  act 
his  duty  was  clear,  because  the  nature  of 
-the  assemblage  could  not  be  doubted; 
•but  under  the  present  bill,  there  was  no 
^vert  act  required.    The  meeting  was  le- 
gally assembled,  and  was  to  be  dispersed 
-upon  his  discretionary  view  of  the  doc- 
•trines  promulgated,  or  his  opinion  that 
they  tended  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt the  government.    He  could  not, 
therefore,   give  his  consent  to  the  bill. 
•He  could  not  concur  in  an  observation 
'that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  eari  oppo- 
<8ite,  that  because  we  had  reduced  the 
army,  and  were  at  peace,  there  was  greater 
danger  than  in  war;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, this  measure  was  necessary  to 
come  in  aid  of  a  military  force.    If  this 
•argument  was  useful  for  any  thing,   it 
tended  to  show,  that    in    reducing  the 
army,   we  had  violated  the  constitution^ 
«and  that  a  standing  force  was  the  only 
safeguard  of  our  freedom. 

The  Earl  o£  Aberdeen  observed,  that  ne- 
cessity alone  could  justify  the  bill  before 
the  House,  and  that  necessity  being 
proved,  its  policy  was  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, and  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
give  it  his  support.  As  to  the  opinion  of 
the  country,  with  respect  to  the  expe* 
diency  of  this  and  the  other  measures 
which  had  recently  been  adopted,  their 
lordships  had  received  various  and  contra- 
dictory statements;  but  from  the  residt  of 
his  inquiry,  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
considerate  part  of  the  people,  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  policy  which  dic- 
tated those  measures.  The  noble  lords  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  were  how- 
ever of  opinion,  that  the  necessity  alleged 
and  known  to  exist,  was  not  8|ifficient  to 
warrant  a  bill  of  this  nature.  Aooording 
to  the  judgment  of  some,  the  course  of 
proceedbg  proposed  by  his  majesty's  mi< 
nisters,  would  not  be  warrantablei  unless 
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the  majority  of  the  people  were  disailect* 
ed,  or,  according  to  othere,  when  we  were 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolution ;  but  be  submit- 
ted to  Chose  noble  lords,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  adopt  such  a  course  with 
a  view  to  prevention.  Such  prevention 
was  the  object  of  this  bill,  and  therefore 
he  roost  cordially  approved  of  it.  Those 
noble  lords  might  however  boast,  that  this 
bill,  and  the  measures  which  it  was  meant 
to  accompany,  were  unnecessary,  if  no 
actual  danger  should  occur,  which  he 
trusted  would  be  the  case ;  but  he  would 
leave  their  lordships  to  enjoy  the  boast,  and 
exult  in  the  crv  of  victory,  while  he  would 
applaud  the  wise  providence  of  the  mea- 
sures which  he  hoped  would  furnish  then& 
with  the  occasion.  With  respect  again  to 
the  amount  of  the  danger,  which  some  of 
these  noble  lords  required  to  iostify^  the 
adoption  of  the  measures  alluded  to, 
namely,  that  they  should  not  be  enacted 
merely  because  a  minority  of  the  people 
only  were  disaffected,  he  begged  those 
noble  lords  and  the  House  to  consider, 
that,  as  it  was  indisputably  true,  that  the 
greatest  evils  in  aU  revolutions  proceeded 
from  the  minority,  so,  in  point  of  energy 
and  consequent  power,  a  minority  might 
become  the  real  effective  majority  of  the 
country.  That  great  energy  appeared  to 
belong  to  some  of  those,  by  whom  recent 
tumultuous  scenes  had  been  excited,  could 
not  at  all  be  doubted.  But  it  was  said, 
that  those  scenes  were  not  the  result  of 
any  contrivance  or  artificial  excitement, 
but  produced  solely  by  the  extent  of  the 
pttMic  distress.  That  distress  he  was  ready 
to  admit,  and  he  deplored  its  pressure  as 
much  as  any  man.  Those,  however,  who 
promoted  some  late  public  meetn>gs,  had, 
be  was  persuaded,  other  objects  in  view 
than  its  reliefer  mitigation,  and  these  ob- 
jects were  the  same  as  characterised  the 
same  class  of  agitators  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. On  Yhat  occasion,  a  noble  earl  op- 
posite thought  it  his  duty  to  support  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and 
on  an  occasion  similar  to  the  present. 
But  yet  that  noble  earl,  in  this  instance, 
opposed  a  similar  policy,  accounting  for 
his  change  of  opinion  upon  this  ground, 
truly,  that  the  country  was,  on  that  occa- 
sion, involved  in  war,  while  at  present  it 
was  in  a  state  of  peace.  The  question, 
however,  was,  not  whether  the  country 
was  in  peace  or  war,  but  whether  it  was 
not  as  desirable  in  the  one  case,  as  well 
as  iii  the  other,  to  deprecate  and  provide 
against  such  evils  as  anarchy,  civil  blood- 
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sbcd*  and  confiision  >  and  whether  ihMe 
fvib  were  not  as  much  to  be  apprehended 
now,  &a  in  the  year  1794?  The  noble 
earl  had  durelt  mach  upon  the  grretances 
to  which  the  country  was  subjected,  and 
upon  the  distresses  which  the  people  suf- 
fered/but  he  begged  the  noble  eaH  to 
consider,  whether  these  grievances  were 
likely  to  be  reduced,  or  these  distresses 
alleviated,  by  involving  the  country  in 
confusion  f  or  whether  such  confusion  was 
not  rather  likely  to  aggravate  such  evils  i 
With  regard  to  the  observation,  that  mi- 
nisters raould  have  had  parliament  con- 
Tened  at  an  earlier  period,  in  order  to 
consider  the  distress  of  the  country,  be 
thought  that  observatbn  had  been  ahready 
sufficiently  answered.  But  as  to  the  dis- 
tr^  itself,  he  had  himself  resorted  to 
every  source  of  infbrmation  within  his 
reacn.  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
its  pressure.  He  had  also,  with  the  same 
view,  listened  attentively  to  every  noble 
lord  who  had  spoken  upon  the  subject, 
especially  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  when,  however,  he  heard  a  noble 
marquess  state,  on  a  former  evening,  that 
the  distress  of  this  country  was  owing  to 
the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia,  and 
that  of  Lombardy  to  Austria,  he  con- 
fessed, that  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  accurate 
information  from  that  quarter.  Accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  one  great  cause  of 
the  distress,  especially  among  manufac- 
turers and  tradesmen,  proceeoed  from  the 
immense  reduction  of  public  expense  con- 
sequent upon  the  peace,  and  the  econo- 
mical retrenchments  of  the  administration. 
But  still,  he  trusted,  that  ministers  would 
persevere  in  their  system  of  retrenchment 
and  economy,  andf  they  could  not  foil 
thus  to  ensure  the  approbation  and  grati- 
tude of  every  reflecting  man  in  the  coim- 
tiy.  The  bill  under  consideration  was 
oucnlated  to  guard  against  great  and  im- 
pending evils,  while  it  in  no  degree  tend- 
ed to  interfere  with  the  subject's  just  ri^ht 
of  petition,  and  it  should  therefore  receive 
his  cordial  support. 

Earl  Grotvenor^  in  explanation,  ob- 
served, that  his  change  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  measures 
adopted  at  a  former  period,  and  those  at 
present  proposed,  did  not  rest  solely  upon 
the  circumstance  of  this  country  having 
been  then  at  war,  but  upon  this  ground 
also,  that  there  were  at  that  peri^  pcfr- 
sons  in  this  country  actually  plotting  with 
the  government  of  France,  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  constitutioOi  while  the  country 
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was  m  pr^nt  free  from  dthei'  of  thostr 
evils. 

.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  ftft  it  impos^lei 
to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  tins  Uirp6tiHtit 
question.  He  was  aware,  that  from  th^ 
opinion  which  any  noble  kh-d  pronounced 
on  this  occasion,  he  would  be  eonceived 
to  stand  pledged  for  his  coD^tiiutional 
doctrines;  and  although  he  differed  to^ 
tally  from  those  noble  lords  who  occupied 
the  ministerial  benches,  he  felt  conscious 
that  he  was  as  strongly  attached  to  the 
true  principles  of  that  constitution  as  any 
individual  among  them.  Upon  the  allu-' 
sion  which  had  been  made  to  so  many 
topics,    which   were,   in    his  Judgnftent, 

?uit6  foreign  to  the  question  befbre  the 
louse,  he  did  not  propose  to  dwell ;  but 
he  could  not  forbear  from  observing,  that 
it  was  an  egfegiods  error  to  maintain, 
that  no  persons  of  consequetice  or  const« 
deration  were  concerned  in  originating  or 
pi'omoting  the  French  Revolution.  Tor 
It  was  notorious  that  alihon^h  few  men  of 
rank  were  at  first  engaged  in  it,  yet  many 
men  of  talents,  and  vast  numbers  of  Ute* 
raty  characters,  were  active  promoters  of 
it.  It  was  supported  likewise  by  one  of 
the  royal  family.    When  that  person  of 

freat  rank  joined  it,  both  be  ana  many  of 
is  partisans  were  unaware  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  would  be  carried,  or  of  th^ 
dangers  wliich  it  threatened.  Therefore^ 
on  tnat  point,  he  must  consider  this  indi» 
vidual,  ahhough  he  had  no  acquaintance 
whatever  with  nim,  as  perfectly  innocent. 
But  there  were  many  circumstances  pecu-« 
liar  to  France  at  the  time  (among  which 
was  the  bankrupt  condition  of  her 
fiances),  none  of  which  were,  in  any  de- 
gree, applicable  to  this  country ;  for  bo# 
could  any  parallel  be  drawn  between  the 
circumstances  of  an  arbitrary  and  a  free 
government?  How  could  it,  besides,  be 
contended,  that  the  counter  revolution 
which  so  fortunately  put  an  end  to  the 
great  evil  to  which  he  had  alluded,  wato 
attributable  to  the  mere  force  of  arms  ? 
No,  the  counter  revolution  was  the  residt 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  which  the  op- 
pressive operation  of  that  revolution  had 
universally  roused,  and  which  enabled  so- 
vereigns to  effect  its  overthrow.  ThUt 
banenil  revolution,  then,  being  now  no 
mote,  there  was  no  farther  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  a  precedent,  and 
therefore  there  was  the  less  necessity  for 
any  measure  of  this  nature.  The  exam- 
ple of  that  revolution  warranted  quite  a 
dilEsrent  conclusion  from  that  upon  wbicU 
(4M) 
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Bom9  poble  lords  ^peared  lo  eager  to 
insist.  He  entertained  the  most  complete 
conviction  that  a  measnre  of  the  descrip- 
tion before  the  House,  involvios  as  it  did 
a  serious  infringement  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  would  rauier 
tend  to  aggravate  than  to  allay  or  remove 
the  discontent  against  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  provide. 

Viscount  Sidmouthf  adverting  to  the 
clause  introduced  yesterday  for  the  pre- 
vention of  meetings  within  a  mile  of  the 
door  of  Westminstev-hall,  stated^  that  the 
restriction  was  not  intended  to  create  a 
difficulty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Westmin- 
ster. It  had  been  considered  since  yes- 
terday, that  Coveut-garden,  the  usual 
place  for  holding  elections  for  Westmin- 
ster, was  within  the  precincts  of  that  city, 
and  that  the  borough  of  Soutbwark  did 
not  form  any  of  the  usual  avenues  to  par^ 
liament.  He  therefore  proposed  to  with- 
draw the  clause,  that  no  persons,  above 
the  number  of  fifty,  should  meet  within  a 
mile  of  the  door  of  Westmiostei^-hall,  and 
to  substitute,  as  an  amendment,  the  words, 
**  saving  and  excepting  in  Sl  Paul% 
Covent-garden,  and  tne  borough  of  Soutb- 
wark.*' The  clause,  so  amended,  could 
not  produce  any  inconvenience  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Westminster  or  the  borough ; 
and  as  it  would  at  all  times  secure  a  free 
passage  to  the  House,  he  should  propose 
that  it  misht  be  permanent.  This  amend- 
ment, he  hoped,  would  obviate  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, as  Uovent-garden  was  the  place 
of  election,  and  convenient  for  tlicir  as- 
sembling for  the'  purpose  of  considering 
of  any  petition,  while  parliament  would 
1>e  protected  from  inconvenience. 

Lord  Holland   objected   to   the  sub- 
stance,  form,   and  time,  of  the  clause. 
When   these   measures  of  coercion  bad 
been  first  adopted,  he  had  himself  been 
willing  to  consider  what  step  might  not  be 
permanently  disadvantageous  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  yet  might  meet  the  wishes  even 
of  those  who  thought  all  public  meetings 
dangerous.    He  then  thought  that  meet- 
'in^s  near  the  House  of  Parliament  might 
Vith  propriety  be  prevented ;  not  because 
'they  were  dangerous,  but  because  they 
sometimes    presented  an   obstruction  to 
*the  performance  of  parliamentary  duties; 
and,  therefore,  while  parliament  was  sit- 
ting, he  thought  there  was  no  great  ob- 
jcfction  to  such  a  clause.    But  the  present 
[  clause  particularly  marked  out  the  inha- 
bitants of  Westminster,  though  there  was 
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no  reason  why  they  should  be  so  disUn- 
guisbed.    When  a  mob  of  the  most  wan- 
ton and  dangerous  character  bad  beset 
their  doors  in  the  year  1780,  no  such  pro- 
vision was  thought  of;  and  what  had  the 
electors  of  Westminster  done  to  be  sin- 
gled  out  in  this  manner  and  debarred 
from  tlieir  usual  place  of  meeting  ?   Nei- 
ther was  there  any  reason  why  the  mile 
should   be   coomuted  from  the  door  of 
Westminster-half,   for  parliament   might 
not  always  be  stationary,  and  it  was  better 
that  the  boundary  should  be  drawn  from 
the  place  in  which  parliament  might  b^ 
sitting.    It  might  meet  elsewhere — at  Ojl- 
ford,    for  instance,   as   it  had  formerly- 
done.    The  provision,  also,  went  beyond 
the  reason  of  the  thing;  for  the  object 
ostensibly  in  view  was,  to  clear  the  ave- 
nues of  parliament.    Why,  then,  should 
the  prohibition  extend  a  mile  i   Why  was 
it  extended  even  to  Charing-cross?    A 
tumult  there  could  not  greatly  inconve* 
nience  members  of  parliament.    The  end 
would  be  answered  by  providing  that  no 
popular  meeting  should  take  place  within 
naff  a  mile  of  the  Parliament  House*  or 
after  a  certain  hour.     Thus  the   legal 
meetings  of  the  Westminster  electors  might 
take  pbce  as  usual  at  Pslace«yard,  but 
these  meetings  might  take  place  at  an^ 
hour    in  Charing-cross ;  without,  in  his 
opinion,  offering  any  impediment  to  the 
members  of  parliament,  for  there  were 
other  avenues   to  Westminster-hall,  and 
Surrey  shodd  be  altogether  excluded; 
for  that  certainly  was  not  an  avenue  to 
parliament.     Till  now  he  had  not  been 
liware,  that  since  the  time  of  lord  Geoise 
Gordon  any  act  had  passed  to  prevent  the 
overawing  of  parliament :  but  if  that  were 
the  case,  there  could  be  no  necessity  for 
the  present  measure.    A  noble  friend  of 
his  had  been  reproached  with  cbaoge  of 
opinion.    There  was  nothing  disgraceful 
in   changing    an    opinion    on    mature 
grounds ;  and  never  was  any  thing  more 
unmerited  than  the  present  reproach,  for 
the  circumstances  under  whicn  his  noble 
friend  had  justified  such  a  measure  were 
totally  different  from  those  which  were 
alleged  in  its  support  at  present ;  and  mi- 
nisters admitted  that  nothing  but  the  most 
pressing  necessity  could  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  its  adoption.    The  proposition 
was  brought  forward  too  late,  and,  like 
two-thirds  of  the  bill,  was  pressed  without 
affording  any  time  for  its  adequate  discus- 
sion, or  for  tfae  interposition  or  remon- 
strance of  tl|ose  whose  rights  it  would  im- 
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me&tely  afled.  It  was  this  ni^t  in- 1 
tended  to  make  that  permanent  which 
only  last  night  was  proposed  to  make  tern* 
porarj.  On  these  grounds  he  recom- 
mended that  the  clause  should  be  altoge- 
ther withdrawn,  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
ceparate  bill  which  would  afibrd  time  for 
its  due  consideration. 
'•  The  Lord  Ckancdlot  observed,  that  die 
question  before  their  lordships  now  was, 
simply,  whether  the  clause,  which  seemed 
so  objectionable  to  some  noble  lords, 
should  sUnd  part  of  the  billf  Both  sides 
of  the  House  appeared  to  him  agreed, 
although  perhaps  on  different  grounds, 
that  it  should  not.  He  then  put  the  ques- 
tion, when  it  appeared  the  non-contents 
had  it,  and  the  clause  was '  expunged. 
The  clause  of  the  noble  viscount,  amend- 
ing the  former,  and  excluding  from  the 
prohibition  the  before-mentioned  parts  oF 
Coveat-garden  and  the  borough  of  South'* 
wark,  was  then  put^ 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  considered  this 
clause  an  excessively  severe  and  unex- 
pected attack  upon  the  privileges  of  th« 
dtixens  of  Westminster,  whose  interests 
were  the  more  entitlefl  to  the  considera- 
tion and  protection  of  the  House,  inas- 
nuch  as  they  were  not  themselves  present 
by  petition  or  counsel,  to  defend  this  sud- 
den invasion  of  their  rights.  He  com- 
plained that  the  House  had  been  taken  by 
dutprise.  Last  night  they  had  been  told 
that  this  was  only  a  temporary  measure ; 
and  now,  without  any  notice,  at  the  last 
stage  of  the  bill,  it  was  "proposed  to  render 
it  permanent  This  he  thought  was  deal- 
ing hardly  by  the  people  of  Westminster. 

The  Earl  of  Lherpool  was  surprised 
diat  so  much  had  been  said  in  objection 
to  the  proposed  clause,  as  H  could  not 
fairly  be  said  to  create  any  inconvenience, 
much  less  disability,  to  the  citizens  of 
Westminster,  but  had  been  introduced 
solely  with  a  view  to  ensure  that  respect 
and  facility  of  approach  to  the  Houses, 
whieh  on  some  late  occasions  it  had  been 
their  misfortune  to  experience,  had  been 
violated  and  interrupted.  The  noble  lord' 
had  complained  of  surprise ;  but  the  real 
question  was,  whether  there  was  any  ob- 
jection to  the  measure :  he  could  see  none. 
llie  inhabitants  of  Westminster  were  not 
precluded  from  holding  their  legal  meet- 
mgs,  and  Covent- garden  had  always  been 
the  legal  recognized  place  for  those  meet- 
ings. Some  limit  must  be  fixed  on,  and 
he  knew  none  less  objectionable  than  that 
prbioh'had  been  proposed. 


Hie  Eari  af  Lauderdale  thought  if  the 
provision  was  mtended  to  be  permanent, ' 
they  ought  to  proceed  more  cautiously. 
He  was  afraid,  too,  that  if  they  adopted 
this  clause,  tliey  might  in  reality  prevent 
the  people  of  Westminster  from  nolding 
any  meeting  whatever.  He  understood 
that  the  area  of  Covent-garden  was  pri- 
vate property.  The  proprietor  of  the 
ground  might,  therefore,  prevent  anymeet« 
ing  from  being  held  there  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  or,  at  all  events,  obstruct  tne  avenues. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  tiie 
right  of  holding  a  market  in  Covent-gar^^ 
den  was  private,  but  that  the  streets  could 
not  be  closed  to  the  public. 

The  clause  was  adopted  without  a  divi- 
sion. The  earl  of  Liverpool  then  moved 
that  the  bill  do  pass,  on  which  their  lord<» 
ships  divided :^Contents,  111 ;  Non-Con« 
tenU,  23 ;  Majority,  88. 

Protest  agaiitsT  trs  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill.]  Tho  following  Pco* 
test  was  entered  on  the  Jovimals : 
**  Dissentient, 
**  Because  it  apppears  to  us  that  thii 
statute,  in  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death, 
is  unjustly  severe ;  that  it  gives  to  magis* 
trates  a  formidable  and  onnecessarvpower, 
improperiy  controlling  the  general  expres* 
sion  of  opinion,  and  interfering  both  wfth* 
the  pubUc  and  private  meetings  of  the 
people.  In  times  of  which  we  consider  the 
dancer  to  be  much  exsggerated,  and  which 
we  Uiink  call  for  measures  of  concniatioo 
and  relief,  and  not  for  coercion. 
(Signed)    Auckland, 

Augustus  Fbederick, 

Vassal  Holland, 

Somerset, 

Erskinb, 

GrosveNor, 

ROSSLTN, 

Clifton.** 
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Tuesday^  March  25* 

Agricultural  Distress.!  Mr.  How- 
ell presented  a  Petition  from  Ae  freehold- 
ers and  others  of  tlie  county  of  Cardigan, 
stating  the  great  distress  arising  from  causes 
some  general,  others  local,  particularly 
the  imposition  of  the  duties  on  coal  and 
culm,  m  that  county.  The  Petition  ex* 
preswd  Its  confidence  in  reeeiving  from 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  ^ary  possible 
mitigation,  and  prayed  for  relief  from  the 
duties  on  cod  and  culm. 
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Lord  Bob^rf  Seymour  9aii:^l  can,  firom 
porsooal  observation,  aMi^re  the  Houso* 
that  a  decree  of  distreM  prevails  in  the 
cpMPty  of  Cardigan,  quite  unpan^leledy 
a$  1  believe,  even  at  this  season  of  generid 
difficuUj  and  want,  in  any  part  of  great 
Britain.  The  landholders  of  this  county 
arp  quite  without  a  market  for  their  pro« 
duce,  whether  it  consist  in  cattle  or  in  the 
articles  of  the.  dairy ;  their  corn  too,  was 
io  tlie  last  instance  so  ill-harvested,  that  a 
great  part  of  it  is  unfit  for  satep  and  hardly 
useable  to  the  growers  of  it.  I  need  hardly 
Bay,  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
laod-owoers  receive  little  or  no  oart  of 
their  rents;  this,  howev^ri  is  not  tne  only 
or;  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  which  now 
presses  upon  this  county^  for  m  the  hilly 
parts  of  It,  as  well  as  of  the  county  of 
Curn^rthen,  its  neighbour,  which  lie  at 
a  distance  from  SO  to  35  miles  from  coal, 
and  in  which  there  is  not  a  tree  or  a  hedge, 
t)ie  inhabitants  are  ao  completely  io  want 
lif  fi^l,  tbat  few,  if  any,  oithe  cotti^ri 
have  seen  a  apark  of  fire  upon  their  own 
hearths  for  the  last  three  or  four  months. 
T^y  ^T^  indeed  allowed  to  boil  their  pots 
aqd  bake  their  bread  on  the  fires  of  the 
Qeighbouring  fara^ers;,butfor  this  privi- 
Ic^Qf  the  farmers  who  are  nearly  fia  miicb 
4i6tressed  as  the  cottagers,  are  obliged  to 
ipake  tbem  pay^  Peat  is  the  only  fuel 
Vffed  by  the  poor  pf  tha  county  io  quea- 
ti^B ;  this  they  c^t  and  pile  or  stack  in  the 
aommer  months,  and  the  farmers  carry 
j^  to  th^ir  CQttagcs,  when  they  have  ser 
cured  their  own  corn.  Now,  unfortunately 
the  latter  part  of  the  corn«harvest  season 
was  acpompaoied  by  a  series  of  heavy  rain, 
which  perfectly  wff bed  away  and  destroyed 
their  heaps  of  peat,  threw  down  the  oats, 
which  are  the  chief  bread-corn  of  that 
county,  before  the  ear  was  at  all  filled, 
and  by  producing  early  autumnal  frosts, 
very  much  injured  tl»e  potatoe  crops,  so 
that  they  are  nearly  without    food  and 

3uite  without  firing  of  any  kind;  and  I 
o  verily  believe,  that  unless  §wae  un- 
looked-to  aid  ahali  be  given  to  them, 
a  4|reat  part  of  the  population  o(  the 
ciMioty  I  bav#  been  describing,  wiU,  io 
tba  course  of  a  few  mootha»  be  under 
ground,  typhus  faver  and  dysentery  al* 
re^  prevailing  among  them.  I  have 
ftaJ^  these  factit  to  the  House  with 
thre^  views;  in  thct  first  place,  in  the 
boptf  faint  as  it  may  be,  of  the  House 
interposing  to  save  the  people  I  have 
befo  t«ikiog  q£  from  famine;  io  the 
oext  to  further,  aa  far  .aa  ia  ma  liaa. 
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the  object  of  the  petition  before  na;  aod^ 
in  the  last  place,  to  lead  the  alteotioa 
of  the  House  to  the  very  temperate  arid 
respectful  terms  in  which  this  petition  ia 
couched.  The  temperate  language  of  the 
petition  does  infinite  credit  to  the  good 
sense,  judgment  and  taste  of  these  sufiar* 
ing  petitioners.  ^ 

The  petition  waa  ordered  to  lie  oo  the 
table. 


HOUSE  OF  CQMMONS. 
'  Wednesday t  M<tfch26. 

Seditious  Msktings  Bill.}  A  in#a* 
safe  from  the  Lords  announced  their  lord* 
ships  assent  to  the  Seditious  Meetings  bill, 
wita  certain  amendments.  The  messen* 
gers  having  withdrawn. 

The  Chanceltor  of  ike  Exchequer  moved, 
that  the  amendments  be  taken  into  con* 
sideration  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Brougham  took  it  to  be  dear,  that . 
the  amendfoenta  might  occasion  considera- 
ble discussion  in  that  House,  and  there^ 
fore  he  hoped  the  right  boo.  gantlemaa 
would  not  press  the  consideralioa  of  tbam 
before  the  holiday^. 

The  Chanadlor  of  the  Exchequer  s^« 
that  OQtbiog  could.ba  more  inconveniani 
than  to  dday  the  dkcussion  on  a  bill  of 
this  nature.  The  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  tbeoountry  rf  ndered  it  absolutely  neoes* 
sary  that  bo  time  should  be  lost  in  paasiag 
the  bill  into  a  law.^  He  should  certaiphr 
persevere  in  his  motion,  that  the  amende 
ments  be  taken  int9  consideratioi)  to-mor^ 
row. 

Mr.  Ctma^  was  certain,  that  no  maa^ 
sure  of  greater  importance  oopid  bebeppght 
under  tha  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
therefore,  fall  time  should  be  allowed  for 
the  discussion.  This  bill  went  to  annihilate 
the  best  liberties  af  the  subject;  and  be 
trusted  that  it  would  never  pass  thai 
House.  Nothing  could  tend  more  effec* 
tually  to  extinguish  all  public  liberty  thaa 
to  enact,  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
gagging  of  tha  people  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance. Eyery  day  went  to  prove  tba(  this 
odious  measure  was  altogether  unoeoefr* 
aary;  and,  u  the  right  hon.  geotleni^  ia 
the  chair  was  labouring  un£r  severe  in* 
disposition,  and,  consequentlyf  a  lata  de*' 
bate  niitfht  be  very  injurioui  tohiai«i^ 
waa  highly  important  that  the  discusaioa 
should  be  dc^nad.  To  him  there  appear* 
od  no  necessity  whatever  for  this  biii ;  and 
he  could  not  but  observe,  that,  bighlv  aa 
he  might  think  ^f  the  intagiritj  gf •  (mw 
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iimnberft  b«  knew  nol  what  thai  House 
wouM  cooptt  (o,  if  iheir  cQpnexioD  with 
the  penjple  waa  out  oK 
Sm'  «/emf<  Graham    differed  in  every 

nt  from  bis  hon«  coUeaguei  ^nd  decided* 
MHight  tbe  only  way  to  save  the  coun« 
S|f  waa  by  »uoh  provisiona  aa  the  piv^.ent, 
e  knew  \\\\b  bill  waa  anxiously  expected 
by  every  goodt.and  loyal,  and  sober  miod- 
ed  aiibject  in  the  kingdom. 

Mn  Brougham  wished  lo  ask  tbe  right 
hon*  gentleman  if  be  had  any  objection  to 
the  bill  Slid  iu  amendmenia  being  printed. 

The  CAancdhr  qf  the  fychequer  wld^ 
Ae  bill  waa  already  printed,  but  oe  would 
JKit  object  to  tbe  amendments  being  prin- 
ted. 

S(r.  Braugkam  askedj  wbetber  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  think  to-morrow 
tpo  early  to  take  the  amendroants  into 
c^oaideratipn  i  The  House  <:oald  not  re- 
ceive the  nrinted  copies  till  a  late  hour ; 
aad  tbe  rignt  hen.  gentleman  wouldi  per- 
hapay  bring  forward  the  discnsaion  almost 
aa  aooA  as  the  House  met. 

The  ChancfUor  of  ike  E^equer  bad 
no  doubt  that  the  amandnpeota  would  be 
printed  in  time* 

Th^y  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

FniinrEO  VoTsa  ov  thx  Houb^.] 
The  fippaker  9tated»  thai  with  the  leave  of 
the  Hpuse,  he  should  pobmit  to  its  consi- 
4eniti<)p  |h^  adoption,  as  be  had  last  night 
noticed,  of  sgroe  more  convenient  and  ex- 
peditious mode  of  publishing  and  deliver- 
mg  to  tbe  members  the  printed  votes. 
Sio0e  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  when  in 
the  year  1680|  the  printing  of  its  votes  was 
$rst  eftablisbed,  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ing their  publication  waa  vested  in  the 
Speaker  for  the  time  being.  He,  how- 
ever, ahould  not  feel  himsel?  warranted  in 
any  deviation  from  the  established  usage* 
without  having  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  House.  Since  the  accession  of  his 
present  majesty,  until  the  period  of  the 
Union,  the  business  of  that  House  had  in- 
creased threefold.  From  the  Union  to  the 
preaeot  time  that  increase  waa  fivefold. 
From  this  consideration  he  had  directed  his 
attention  to  ascertain  whether  or  npt  tbe 
publication  of  the  votea  and  of  the  journals 
might  not  be  ^bcted  in  some  more  com- 
pressed form,  so  as  to  have  their  delivery 
t|ike  place  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
was  possible  under  the  present  system, 
and  ft  a  reduced  expense  m  the  charge  of 
printing,  which  now  amounted  to  aome 
Ihoua^oi^..  He  fvaa  now  aatisfied  that  the 


printed  votes  under  the  new  arrangement, 
could  be  delivered  the  roorofne  after  tW 
decision,  and  that  they  might  abo  contain.' 
the  orders  of  the  day,  the  notices,  and  the 
second  readings  of  private  bills.  The 
consequence  of  the  arrangement  in  the, 
votes  would  give  such  an  accession  of  as-, 
sistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  printed, 
journals,  that  in  their  new  form  they  would, 
be  also  ready  for  delivery  a  week  after  the 
termination  of  the  session,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  continue  so  long  delayed.  If  the. 
proposition  should  meet  the  sanction  of 
tbe  select  committee,  to  which  it  might  be 
deemed  adviseable  to  refer  it,  he  should, 
submit  the  proprietv  of  a  speedy  decision, 
in  order  that  such  exertions  might  be 
made  during  theTecess,  as  would  albw  the 
new  arrangement  to  be  tried  as  an  experi<» 
ment  during  the  residue  of  the  session 
[Hear,  hearQ. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  said, 
that  after  tbe  clear  statement  of  the  Chair, 
he  should  merely  move,  *<That  a  select 
coipmittee  be  appointed  to  consider  of  a 
more  convenient  and  expeditious  method 
of  preparing  and  distributing  the  printed, 
votea  ef  this  House." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  oom- 
mittee  apointed. 


I^OUSEOF  COMMONS. 
Thuriday^  March  27- 

Bankruptcy  RaPREssioN  Pill.] 
Mr.  JLockhart  brought  in  a  bill  to  amend 
such  part  of  the  bankrupt  laws  as  related 
tograntingthebankruptscertificate.  Asthe 
object  of  the  bill  went  to  introduce  a  new 
prmciple,  he  wished  it  to  lie  over  a  long, 
time  for  copsideration ;  and,  therefore,, 
should  not  propose  the  second  reading  till 
the  Ist  of  May.  The  object  was,  to  im- 
pose a  duty  on  the  commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt, 
so  that  the  lord  chancellor  might  be  ena-. 
bled  to  exercise  a  proper  discretion  in 
granting  his  certificate. 

Mr.  WroHesley  conceived  the  bUl  unne- 
cessary. As  the  law  now  stood,  the  com- 
missioners had  one  jurisdiction,  the  credi- 
tors another,  and  the  lord  chancellor  ft 
third ;  and«  therefore, although  the  creditors 
should  sign  the  certificate,  the  conunis- 
sioners  might  withhold  their  signatures* 
and,  finally,  the  lord  chancellor  might  re- 
fuse to  put  the  great  seal  to  it. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  on  the  1st  of  May. 


1375]  BOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Printed  Votes  op  the  House.] 
Mr.  Bathurst  reported  from  tlie  select 
oommitted  appointed  to  consider  of  a  more 
convenient  and  expeditious  method  of  pre- 
paring and  distributing  the  printed  votes 
of  this  House,  that  the  committee  having 
examined  Mr.  Ley  and  Mr.  Rickman,  the 
clerks  assistant  of  the  House,  Mr.  Whittam 
the  clerk  of  the  Journals,  and  Mr.  Bowjet 
Nichols,  the  printer  of  the  votes,  and 
compared  the  intended  compressed  form 
of  the  votes,  with  that  at  at  present  in  use, 
had  come  to  the  following  resolution: 
"That  it  will  be  advisable  tnat  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  the  House  should  be 
prepared,  printed,  and  distributed  accord* 
log  to  the  method  proposed  and  described 
in  the  papers  thereunto  annexed.*'  The 
report  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration to-morrow :  when  it  was  agreed 
to  by  the  House. 

Finance  Committee.]  Mr.  Davies 
Gtttei^  presented  the  first  report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Finance.  The  re- 
port was  read,  and  began  by  stating, 
that  the  subject  was  not  new  to  the  House 
as  in  1812  and  181S,  measures  had  been 
adopted  respecting  it.  The  committee  had 
inouired  first,  what  reductions  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make ;  secondly,  what  compensa- 
tion should  be  ^iven  to  persons  holding 
high  and  effective  offices;  and  thirdly, 
what  offices  might  be  reduced  as  were  con« 
sidered  in  the  nature  of  sinecures,  and  that 
all  such  offices  should  be  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble abolished  after  the  deaths  of  their  res- 
pective holders.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  chief  justice- 
ship in  Eyre,  north  and  south  of  the  Trent, 
of  the  auditorship  of  the  exchequer,  of  the 
clerk  of  the  pells,  the  four  tellerships  of 
the  .exchequer,  the  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  commissary  general  of 
musters.  The  committee  considered  such 
offices  ought  to  be  abolished.  In  present- 
ing this  report  the  committee  stated  that 
they  had  lost  no  time  in  considering  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  and  had  made 
their  report  as  early  as  possible ;  and  had 
not  omitted  to  attend  to  every  measure  of 
real  and  practical  economy.  The  clerk 
was  proceeding  to  read  the  remainder  of 
the  report,  but  Mr.  GObcrt  suggested  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  go  farther.  Enouah 
bad  been  read  to  satisfy  the  House  of  the 
^irit  of  the  report,  and  of  the  feelings  by 
whidi  the  committee  had  been  actuated. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Finance  CommitUe. 
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Seditious  Meetings  Bill.]  On* 
the  order  of  the  day  for  uking  into  coosi'* 
deration  the  Lords  Amendments  to  Uiis  bill; 

Lord  FMesione  suted^  that  as  the  next 
motion  would  be  to  take  the  amendmenta 
into  conmderatioo,  he  conceived  the  pre* 
sent  was  the  time  for  him  to  declare  bis 
conviction,  that  it  was  wholly  imposrible 
to  entertain  that  subject  that  night.  The 
very  circumstance  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  'havingbut  last  night  agreed 
to  have  these  amendments  printed,  was  of 
itself,  he  thought,  suffident  to  persuade 
the  House  of  the  propriety  of  postponmg 
the  coosidei^ation  of  such  an  totiportaiit 
measure.  He  bad*  received  indeedi  In 
good  time  this  morning,  the  various  amend- 
ments,  and  had  endeavoured  as  much  as 
lay  in  his*  power  to  master  the  subject ; 
but  all  in  vain.  He  had  found,  be^dea 
two  entirely  new  clauses,  fifty-five  amend* 
meats.  The  printed  papers  he  bad  re* 
ceived  eave  only  14  references  to  the  wi» 
ginal  bOl,  and  of  those  14  only  one  was 
correct.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  be^ 
could  find  the  matter  referred  to  in  the 
line  abovte  or  tbe  line  below,  but  never 
could  be  certain  which  was  redly  in- 
tended ;  In  others  it  could  not  be  found 
at  all.  The  very  first  reference  aflbrded 
a  strong  instance  of  the  infcoirectnesa 
that  prevailed  throughout.  On  these 
erounds,  he  thought  it  impossible  tbilt  the 
House  should  so  soon  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  the  amendments. 

,The  Soliciiur  General  contended,  that 
the  genera]  spirit  of  the  amendments  waa 
perfectly  intelligible ;  and  that,  as  the  no- 
ble lord  had  stated  no  objection  to  the 
spirit  of  the  clauses,  he  did  not  think  thai 
any  ground  for  delay  had  been  pointed  out. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  early  in  the 
morning  one  of  the  printed  papers  had 
been  brought  to  him,  in  which  ne  had  dis- 
covered several  mistakes:  these  be  had 
corrected,  and  had  ordered  the  whole  to 
be  reprinted,  which  was  all  he  could  do. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  it  was  very  hard» 
after  all  the  pains  hon.  members  had  taken 
to  be  now  told  that  there  was  a  correct 
copy,  but  that  they  had  been  losing  tbeif 
time  bn  one  which  was  confessedly  errtK 
neous.  This  was  a  farther  reason  why  the 
business  should  be  deferred. 

^  Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  when  he  last 
night  begged  one  day's  delay,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  time  to  understand  the 
amendments,  the  argument  he  bad  m^ 
sisted  on  was  this— that  unless  tbe  amende 
ments  were  printed  in  tine  for  nembera 
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to  conaider  them  before  they  entered  on 
the  discuwioo,  it  was  a  noockenr  to  sub- 
mit them  to  their  inspection ;  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  jben  replied,  that 
they  should  be  delivered  early  in  the 
morning.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
haste,  that  the  references  had  been  so 
printed,  not  only  aft  to  afford  no  informa- 
tioD,  but  absolutely  to  mislead  the  mem- 
bers. He  hoped  that^  in  the  face  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  House  was  soing  to 
legislate  on  it  knew  not  what,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  postpone  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
yesterday  asked  for  a  postponement  till 
after  Easter,  and  on  that  account  he  had 
been  provoked  to  hasten  the  measure 
more  perhaps  than  he  should  otherwise 
have  done.  He  admitted,  under  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  errors  m  the  references, 
that  the  House  had  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  consider  the  business.  He  therefore 
agreed  that  the  discussion  should  bo  de- 
ferred till  to-morrow. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  consideratTon  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday,  March  28. 

Trisoks  in  Ireland.]  Mr.  Bennei 
considered  this  subject  to  be  extremely 
worthj7  of  aUention  from  the  House.  Hie 
aitttation  of  the  prisons  in  Dublin  was  mi- 
aerable  in  the  extreme,  and  certainly  it 
could  not  be  too  much  lamented  that  any 
human  beings  should  be  confined  in  them. 
In  a  room  extremely  small,  ten  persons  of 
both  sexes  have  been  hoddled^ogether  for 
one  nigbt.  The  riaht  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  had  ccrtainqr  done  himself  infi- 
nite credit  by  the  homanhy  he  had  shown 
in  personally  visiting  the  prisons,  and  ex- 
amining the  various  cases.  With  a  view 
to  take  some  measures  on  thb  subject,  he 
moved,  '<  That  a  Return  be  kid  before 
the  House  of  the  number  of  persons,  con- 
fined at  any  one  period  in  the  Marshalsea 
prison  of  Dublin  during  the  last  twelve 
months." 

^  Mr.  Peel  entirely  coincided  in  the  opi- 
nion delivered  by  the  hon.  eentleman  as 
to  the  miserable  state  of  the  prisons  in 
Jrehmd,  and  should  be  happy  to  find  diat 
any  measures  could  be  taken  which  would 
lead  to  the  amelionition  of  the  condition 
of  the  wretched  inmates  of  these  prisons. 
Dublin^  without  doubt^  required  a  new 


prison,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
and  cheaper  for  the  magistrates  of  that 
city  at  once  to  erect  a  new  prison,  thaa 
to  be  always  expending  money  in  the 
repairs  of  their  present  wretched  builds 
ings.  The  room  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
sentleman,  was  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  by  seven ;  and  yet  in  it  had  tc^  mi- 
serable human  beings  been  doomed  to  pass 
one  night  at  one  time.  No  temporary 
remedy  could  be  of  any  avail,  and  he 
should  therefore  heartily  concur  in  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentlcmsd,  with  the 
hope  of  that  motion  leading  to  some 
useful  measures. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Seditious  Meetings  Bill.]  The 
Solicitor  General  moved  the  order  of  the 
dsy  for  taking  into  consideration  the  Lords 
Amendments  to  this  bill. 

Lord  Folkestone  wished  to  ask  the 
Speaker  whether  the  bill  to  which  the 
House  of  Lords  had  thus  made  amend- 
ments was  not  a  money  bill,  to  such  aa 
extent,  at  least,  as  to  induce  the  House, 
in  maintenance  of  their  ancient  privileges, 
altogether  to  reject  the  measure  thus 
amended  ? 

The  Speaker  had  no  difficulty  in  reply- 
ing, that  in  the  sense  in  which  the  House 
understood  the  term  money  bill,  the  hill 
then  before  them  was  not  a  money  bill. 
In  this  bill,  as  well  as  in  other  bilU  not 
actually  money  bills,  there  mi^ht  be 
clauses  relating  to  money,  to  which  the 
House  could  not  permit  the  Lords  to 
make  any  amendments.  In  fact,  in  the 
very  first  clause  of  the  bill  a  penalty  had 
been  extended  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  therefore  when  the  bill  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  should 
suggest  to  them  the  expediency  of  reject- 
ingthat  amendment. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  it  was  bis 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  alteration  made  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  bill,  pr.  S.  1.  38.  As  the  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  declared, 
that  any  person  refusing  to  deliver  notice 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  should  forfeit 
SOL  The  House  of  Lords  had  extended 
the  penalty  to  any  person  refusing  to  de- 
liver the  notice  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
'*  or  the  mayor,  or  head  officer  of  the 
county,  city,  town  or  place  respectively.** 
This  was  an  amendment  to  which  Uie 
House,  consistently  with  its  privileges, 
could  not  agree. 


1879]  HOt79E  OF  COMMONS, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer^  in 
conseqaence  of  wtiat  had  iaJlen  0*001  the 
Chair^  moTed  that  the  House  should  dis- 
agre6  with  the  Lords  in  this  amendmeot ; 
iniicfa  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  next  amendment  pr.  4.  1.  S4. 
and  85,  being  read,  viz.  <<  after  *  holden/ 
insert,  *  and  such  notice  so  eiven  by  such 
^  means  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  effectual 

*  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the 
^  same  bad  been  given  by  public  adver- 
'  tisement  inserted  in  any  such  newspaper 

*  as  aforesaid;  " 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  that  it  was  so  es- 
sential to  the  best  interests  and  privileges 
of  the  country,  that  the  bill  should  not 
pass  into  a  law,  that  he  held  it  to  be  his 
indispensable  duty  to  object  by  every 
means  conformable  to  the  customs  and 
rules  of  the  House,  not  only  to  the  bill 
iff  iotOf  but  to  every  alteration  that  bad 
been  made  in  it.  with  respect  to  the 
present  amendment,  it  was  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  actually  destroyed  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurred. 
He  should  therefore  divide  the  House  on 
the  motion  for  leaving  out  of  that  amend- 
ment the  words — **  by  such  means  as 
aforesaid." 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  di- 
vision, but  the  noble  lord  not  having  a 
fellow-teller  in  favour  of  his  motion,  no  di- 
vision took  place. 

On  the  amendment  pr.  6,  1.  28,  to 
leave  out  "  being"  and  insert  **  shall  be," 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  he  felt  it  his  dutv 
to  state  at  once  the  general  motives  which 
actuated  his  conduct  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. Why  was  any  mention  made  of 
danger  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  West- 
minster-hall from  public  meetings  ?  Was 
there  not  equal  danger  to  courts  of  justice 
in  Guild-hall  from  public  meetings  there  ? 
The  fact  was,  and  he  said  it  without  he- 
sitation, it  was  that  House  which  was 
afraid.  It  was  the  ministers  who  felt  that 
they  deserved  the  reproach,  and  perhaps 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  He  told 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he  told  his 
majesty's  ministers  generally,  that  the 
consciousness  of  their  bad  measures  made 
them  afraid  to  meet  the  people.  They 
were  afhud  to  meet  the  people  in  the 
place  in  which  the  people  nad  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years.  They  were  afraid  to  meet 
the  people,  because  thev  knew  the  gene- 
feA  mdignation  excited  against  them  by 
their  wicked  and  abominable  measures, 
and  by  the  determination  which  they  had 
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manifested  to  establish  a  milftary  despo- 
tism fin  the  comitry,  and  put  down  free- 
dom here  as  they  had  already  assisted  ia 
putting  it  down  aJl  over  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. The  asserticm  about  the  courts  of 
justice  was  a  mere  false  pretence  to  cover 
these  apprehensions.  There  was  no  pre* 
tence  whatever  for  removing  the  W^est- 
minster  meetings  to  the  distance  of  a  mil^ 
from  Westminsterohall  Twith  the  excep- 
tion of  Covent-garden),  where  it  was 
wen  known  no  puolic  meetinj?  could  take 
place  without  the  sanction  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford.  Were  they  afraid  that  the  peo^ 
pie  would  meet  .in  Waterloo-place?  and 
did  they  wish  to  prevent  their  voice  from 
reaching  the  ears  of  his  ro^al  highness  ^ 
He  was  convinced  that,  with  all  the  mi- 
litary force  in  the  country,  and  with  these 
bills  at  their  backs,  the  present  svstem  of 
governing  this  free  country  could  not  be 
long  pursued.  He  should  have  thought 
that  tne  page  of  British  history  contained 
sufficient  warnings  on  the  subject.  It 
was  there  recorded,  that  whenever  minis- 
ters sat  themselves  in  defiance  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  bear  down  their  rights  and  Imer- 
ties,  such  proceedings  always  ended  in 
their  disgrace  and  rum,  if  not  in  circum- 
stances which  it  was  painful  even  to  re^ 
collect.  In  former  times,  bad  ministers 
had  lost  their  heads,  when  they  made  such 
flagrant  attacks  on  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  He  had  thought  it 
his  duty,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
this  discussion,  thus  frilly  to  state  hh 
opinion.  He  had  also  thought  it  his  duty' 
to  declare,  that  he  would  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  every  one  of  the  amend- 
ments ;  but  as  on  the  last  proceeding  of 
that  nature  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  so  have  a  seconder,  he  should  not  per- 
severe in  his  intention. 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to ; 
as  were  several  others. 

Mr.  Brougham  could  not  help  wishing, 
that  when  the  clerk  came  to  any  amend- 
ments which  were  not  merely  verbal,  some 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  would  notify  the 
fact,  and  briefly  explain  the  nature  of  the 
particular  amendment.  It  was  very  easy 
to  say,  after  such  a  word  insert  such  a 
word,  and  so  on ;  but  it  was  not  equaHy 
easy  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
so  altered.  Now  his  case  was  this,  and 
he  was  sure*  it  was  the  same  with  many 
other  gentlemen.  He  had  lefr  home  early 
this  morning  on  professioDal  business,  ana 
did  not  set  the  printed  amendments  until 
late  in  the  day  on  bis  return ;  he  was  thtfn 
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•o  ooeupied,  thai  he  could  not  look  into 
then  ontil  past  four,  and  he  was  now 
4Mlled  on,  without  one  moment's  opportu- 
nity of  consideration  or  reflection,  to  say 
yea  or  nay  to  a  question  which,  for  aught 
Be  knew,  effected  a  total  change  in  the 
law  of  the  Isnd.  Amendments  thus  hastily 
read,  though  they  appeared  at  first  sight 
but  verbal  transpositions,  might  be  the 
means  of  making  new  leeislative  measures. 

Mr.  Batkursi  admitted,  that  where  any 
■Iteration  was  not  of  a  verbal,  but  substan* 
thre  nature,  it  was  not  too  much  to  call 
upon  that  side  of  the  House  for  proper 
explanation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
amendments  were  of  an  immaterial  cha- 
racter: that  before  the  House  was  for 
Che  pmrpose  of  adding  the  words  **  or  ma- 
gistrate," after  **  justice  of  the  peace." 

Lord  Folkettone  read  the  clause  con- 
taining, **  and  he  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  pro- 
damatton,  Ac  commanding  all  persons 
there  assembled  to  depart,''  and  contended 
that  its  structure,  according  to  the  plain 
reading,  was  not  that  (he  people  assem- 
bled should  disperse,  but  tne  magistrates 
themselves.  He  read  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence,  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
his  observation.  He  had  looked  at  it 
every  way,  and  the  only  sense  in  which 
he  could  understand  it  was,  **  that  it  should 
be  lawfid  for  the  justices  to  disperse  them- 
selves.'' 

Mr.  Buihurst  could  not  concur  in  the 
noble  lord's  reading.  He  thought  the 
wording  plain  and  designatory  enough. 
'  Mr.  Brougham  said,  they  were  about  to 
involve  themselves  in  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty,  by  risking  an  unintelligible  mea- 
sure, which  ought,  above  all  others,  from 
its  character,  to  be  sent  out  in  the  most 
perfect  state.  The  only  satisfactory  way 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  have  the  clauses 
as  amended,  inserted  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  and  the 
whole  reprinted  in  a  collected  shape. 
With  this  view  he  would  move  as  an 
amendment,  **  that  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed till  Monday  next.'' 

Mr.  AbercrombU  stated,  that  there  were 
fifty-five  amendments  of  one  sort  or  ano- 
ther, made  by  the  lords  in  this  bill.  The 
House  was  in  the  dilemma  of  having  agreed 
to  some  parts  of  these  amendments,  the 
after  parts  of  which  were  now  found  to  be 
nonsense.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite wished  the  House  to  agree  to  the 
parts  which  were  correct,  and  to  dissent 
fton  the  others.     They   must  proceed 
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with  the  measure  as  a  whole,  and  they 
were  bound  to  do  so  deliberately.  Let 
them  then  proceed  with  calmness,  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  against  whom  they 
were  about  to  enact  such  terrible  penalties. 
He  stood  precisely  in  the  same  situation 
as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  not  having, 
from  the  pressure  of  professiooal  business, 
been  able  to  look  into  the  bill  until  after 
he  entered  the  House.  They  ought  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into 
the  enactment  of  such  ambiguous  clauses 
as  would  throw  the  necessity  of  putting 
different  constructions  upon  them  on  the 
courts  of  justice  of  the  country.  The  law 
in  this  case  ought  to  be  so  decided,  that 
no  fluctuation  of  opinion,  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, ought  to  be  suffered  to  exist;  he 
would,  therefore,  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Siurgei  Bourne  observed,  that  the 
printing  of  amendments  was  only  a  prac- 
tice of  modem  terms.  It  was  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  ought  to  be  postponed  in  order 
to  adopt  the  novel  course  of  printing  the 
whole  bill  with  the  amendments  of  the 
Lords.  It  surely  could  not  be  difficult  to 
alter  the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  so  as  to 
make  it  grammatical. 

Mr.  Pomonby  observed,  if  the  printing 
of  amendments  was  a  modem  practice,  he 
believed  the  returning  a  bill  of  no  great 
length,  with  no  fewer  than  fifty-five 
amendments,  was  a  practice  never  known 
before  the  present  day.  He  did  not  believe 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  there 
was  at  that  moment  one  man  who  wouldnot 
in  his  conscience  be  better  pleased,  if  the 
House  were  to  adopt  the  course  proposed 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  Surelj 
tnere  was  no  pressing  necessity  for  this 
law;  and  havmg  already  obtained  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
they  might  wait  a  little  while,  that  the 
House  might  give  the  bill  that  attention 
which  a  sense  of  its  own  dienity  required. 

Mr.  Canning  thought  the  insertion  of 
the  words  <<  to  command,"  in  place  of  the 
word  **  commanding,"  would  cmviate  every 
objection. 

Sir  M*  W.  Ridley  saw  no  necessity  for 
hurrying  on  this  measure  with  such  undue 
haste,  especially  when  he  called  to  recol- 
lection wnat  was  now  taking  place  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  country,  alleged  to  have 
been  in  a  disturbed  state,  namely,  Man- 
chester, where  persons  were  committed 
under  the  5th  Charles  2d,  which  |»rohi- 
bits  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  petition* 
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iDg  to  Alter  any  thing  by  law  establialMd, 
without  theconsent  of  threemagistrategi  on 
«  requisition  signed  by  twenty  houae* 
holdersy  under  the  penalty  of  lOOL 

Mr.  Bathurst  declared,  that  when  he 
stated  the  amendmenta  to  be  generally 
immaterial,  he  did  so  at  first  view.  On 
subsequent  consideration,  he  found  that 
some  of  them  were  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion ;  but  these  could  bf  explained  with» 
out  waiting  for  a  reprint  of  the  bill. 

The  House  divided: 

For  the  adjournment .32 

Against  it 77   • 
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List  of  the 

Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Atherley,  Arthur 
Babington,  Thomas 
Barnett,  James 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Brand,  hon.  Thos. 
Brougham,  Heniy 
Burrouj^hSy  sir  W. 
Calcratt,  John 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  J. 
Cochrane,  lord 
Curwen,  h  C. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fttzroy,  lord  John 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Gordon,  R. 


Minority. . 

Lyttelton,  hon.  W- 
Martin,  Henry 
Martin,  John    • 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Ossulston,  lord 
Piggott.  sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rt.  hon.  G» 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Sharp,  R. 
Teed,  Johu 
Wilbcrforce,  Wn^. 

TELLEBS. 

lUdley,  sir  M.  W. 
Monck,  sir  Chas. 


On  the  question  for  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  on  the  clause^  declaring  it 
lawful  to  disperse  meetings  held  under 
any  notice  **  which  shall  express  or  pur- 
port that  any  matter,  by  law  established 
may  be  altered,  otherwise  than  by  the  au- 
thority  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Coromans» 
in  Parliament  assembled,*'  to  which  the 
Lords  had  added,  <<  or  to  such  effecC 

Lord  Folkestone  observed,  that  this  was 
an  amendment  of  a  most  sweeping  nature, 
as  it  lefl  to  the  interpretation  of  a  magis- 
trate,  not  only  whether  a  notice  purported 
the  alteration  of  the  constitution,  but  whe* 
ther  it  was  <<  to  suoh  effect."  They  had 
lately  heard  of  a  requisition  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Bristol  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  for  thepurpose  of  petition- 
ing for  parliamentary  reform,  the  mayor 
had  objected  to  such  a  meeting,  because 
he  conceived  that  under  reform  was  meant 
rebellion,  and  he  was  supported  in  this  con- 
struction by  many  reverend  and  learned 
persons :  and  there  were  few  pulpits  in 
Bristol,  from  which  the  Sunday  bdfore  the 
meeting  exhortations  were  not  put  forth 
that  people  should  not  attend  the  meeting, 
because  rebellion  ivas  the  object.      They 


bad  heard  also  of  a. requisition  to  the  ahe^ 
riff  of  Cornwall,  signed  by  seme  of  the 
most  respectablegentlemenof  thatcdooty^ 
and  the  sheriff  bad  refused  to  call  the 
meeting,  because  he  was  persuadedit  could 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution.  When  they  knew  that 
such  a  construction  had  been  put  upon  the 
most  innocent  requisitions  by  some  au^ 
gistrates,  it  waa  too  much  to  give  them  a 
right  to  interfere  with  meetings  called  by 
others,  by  words  so  sweeping  as  those  in* 
troduced  by  the  Lordsamendment,  and  te 
dissolve  any  meeting,  persons  disobejriog 
their  commands  being  subieet  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  death.  He  should  propose  there* 
fore  to  amend  the  Lords  amendment,  br 
leaving  out  the  words  **  or  to  such  efect. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  he  had  objected  to 
the  clause  as  it  at  first  stood,  but.  it  was 
now  rendered  doubly  objectk»nable  by  the 
Lords  amendments*  The  roaffistrates 
would  now  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
meetings  not  only  in  consequence  of  worda 
which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  the  govern* 
menty  but  for  worda  which  have  *^  such 
eflbet."  It  waa  sorely  not  fit  that  parliament 
should  give  a  discretionary  power  under 
words  so  extensive  and  vague  to  a  single 
magistrate ;  for  if  such  a  clause  were  pas- 
sed, he  could  hardly  conceive  that  any 
political  discussion  could  take  place,  or 
that  any  public  meeting  could  be  held* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  at- 
tended to  the  place  where  the  amendment 
was  introduced,  he  would  have  perceived^ 
that  it  was  not  open  to  the  objections  he 
had  made.  The  right  hon.  ^ntleman  was 
inaccurate  in  the  suppoaition»  that  the 
amendment  alluded  to  words  spoken  at  a 
public  meeting,  as  it  only  referred  to  the 
words  in  a  written  or  a  printed  notice^ 
which  of  course  would  be  the  aobject 
of  more  mature  consideration  than 
words  spoken  at  aigr  meeting  could  be* 
Neither  did  the  amendment  refer  to  no- 
ticea  which  shall  tend  to  stir  up  the  people 
to  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  government, 
ftc;  but  merely  to  notices  purporting  thai 
any  matter  of  law  can  be  altered  except 
by  authority  of  parliament,  to  which  the 
Lords  had  added,  <*  or  to  auch  effect.*' 
The  amendment  had  undoubtedly  extend- 
ed the  sense  of  the  clause,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  notices  impeacbmg  the  au« 
thority  of  parliament  even  though  they 
might  not  do  it  in  a  direct  manner. 

Sir.  Ponsonby  observed,  that  the  leose- 
neaa  of  the  expretsion  **  to  such  eiEMt** 
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IMS  objeetuKUible  in  a  penal  lair,  and  a 
bw  ao  hi(B^y  penal,  in  which  the  utmost 
attention  shoiud  be  given  that  tlie  offences 
created  should  be  as  accurately  described 
aa  possible. 

Lord  Cochrane  wbhed  to  know  whether 
tbewords  government  and  constitution,  in 
the  clause  before  the  House*  were  syno- 
DTmous,  or  whether  it  was  penal  to  bring 
his  majesty's  mmisters  into  contempt  ?  If 
that  weie  the  case,  he  thought  the  gentle- 
men opposite  him  would  fall  under  the  pe- 
aces of  the  law,  for  no  persons  laboured 
BO  incessantly  and  effectually  to  bring  the 

fovemment  into  contempt  as  they  did. 
[e  assured  the  House,  that  he  had  that 
morning  siven  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  amendments  as  they  were  printed,  and 
be  could  not  yet  understand  in  what  places 
they  were  introduced.  He  implored  the 
House  therefore,  if  it  wished  to  stand 
well  with  the  people — if  it  regarded  the 
good  opinion  of  the  country  ^-  not  to 
pass  such  a  measure  in  so  indecent  a 
mirry,  and  enact  laws  in-  so  objectionable 
a  fof  Ok  If  this  bill  passed  into  an  act,  and 
i^  enforcing  it,  blood  should  be  spilt,  or 
murder  committed^  a  heav^  responsibility 
would  lie  on  the  heads  of  ministers.  They 
might  be  accused  of  being  accessory  to  the 
crime  frhich  their  vaffue,  tyrannical,  and, 
indefinite  laws,  hurried  with  such  inde- 
cency through  the  House  might  occasion. 
Mr.  Abercrombie  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  being  capable  of  dangerous 
constructions.  A  meeting  called  ror  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  for  reform  might 
Dv  some  magistrates  be  thought  to  have 
***the  effect*'  of  bringing  the  government 
aad  constitution  into  contempt,  or  of  over- 
turning the  legal  authorities. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  the  Lords  had,  by  a 
previous  amendment,  substituted  the  word 
**  express''  for  the  word  *'  purport.*'  Some 
word  of  larffer  extent  was  therefore  re- 
quired to  take  in  notices,  which  might  not 
in  an  open,  but  in  an  indirect  way,  impeach 
the  authority  of  parliament.  It  was  to  be 
observed,  that  it  was  much  more  likely  that 
the  notices  which  had  for  their  object 
meetings  to  impeach  the  authority  of  par- 
liament to  enact  laws,  would  be  given  in 
an  implied,  rather  than  an  open  manner. 
But  was  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  a  meeting  for  tne  purpose  of  petition- 
ing respecting  parliamentary  reiorm,  or 
even  to  draw  up  resolutions  (though  he 
did  not  see  how  such  resolutions  could  be 
framed  without  involving  a  petition  to  the 
Kiogy  or  one  oi  theHousesOT  Parliament) 


would  come  within  the  claose.  What 
the  ultimate  effect  of  parliamentary  re- 
form might  be,  was  another  question. 
But  suppose  notice  was  given  that  any 
question  should  be  discussed,  not  in  words 
expressing  that  the  power  should  be  taken 
out  oi  the  hands  of  the  parliament ;  as  for 
instance,  whether  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  people  to  take  the  government  into 
their  own  hands,  it  would  require  the 
words  in  the  clause  to  comprehend  such  a 
notice.  He  acknowledged,  that  if  the  clause 
had  stood  as  it  originally  had  stood,  viz. 
with  the  word  *^  purport,"  he  should  not 
have  objected  to  it ;  but  the  intention  of 
the  Lords  amendment  evidently  was  to 
prevent  notices  being  issued,  which,  though 
not  in  words  but  in  meaning  and  intent, 
impeached  the  authority  of  psrliament. 

Sir  t/.  Newport  said,  that  the  Lords  had 
not  struck  out  the  word  **  purport,"  but 
had  added  the  word  **  express  to  it,  so 
that  they  had  given  it  all  the  latitude 
which  could  fairfy  be  contended  for,  even 
by  those  who  approved  of  the  clause. 
They  had,  however,  added  the  words  '<  to 
such  effect,"  which  in  effect  would  give 
the  power  to  magistrates  to  prevent  meet- 
ings at  all.  There  were  very  few  populous 
places,  where  one  justice  of  peace  mi^ht 
not  be  found  to  disapprove  of  any  meeting 
of  the  people.  This  was  not  merely  his 
theory ;  there  was  an  hon.  and  very  re« 
speotable  member  of  the  House,  who  had 
said,  on  a  former  night,  alluding  to  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow, 
that  he  thouaht  no  popular  meetings  at 
all  should  be  held  at  tnis  time.  It  was  ut- 
terly useless  to  introduce  the  words  "  to 
such  effect,*'  after  the  word  <'  purport,** 
unless  it  were  intended  to  countenance 
the  supposition,  on  the  part  of  magistrates, 
that  no  meeting  should  be  held  for  any 
political  purpose  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  that  he  concurred 
with  hisrieht  hon. friend  in  thinking,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Lords  was  highly 
improper.  1  f  the  word  *  *  purport**  implied 
all  which  '<  such  effect**  could  convey,  the 
latter  words  were  useless,  and  if  useless, 
were  pernicious.  For  if  words  were  in- 
troduced to  express  notices  which  had 
been  already  sumciently  provided  for,  of- 
ficious persons,  or  persons  of  heated  ima- 
ginations, might  be  found,  who  might 
say,  that  something  farther  wos  meant 
than  the  first  words  could  be  construed  to 
signify.  He  was  friendly  to  the  measure 
before  the  House.  Though  he  was  not 
present  when  it  was  first  introduced,  he 
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•faould  not  now  shrink  from  the  responri- 
bility  of  supporting  it;  but  when  penalties 
such  as  those  inflicted  by  the  bill  before 
them  were  introduced,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  see  that  they  were  involved 
in  no  ambiguity.  Such  was  the  latitude^ 
laxity,  and  unmeaningness  of  the  words 
introduced  by  the  lords,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  object  to  it.  He  could  not  con- 
sent to  allow  any  magistrate  to  act  under 
a  discretion  so  wide  and  unlimited. 

Mr.  W.  Elliot  also  objected  to  the 
amendment  of  the  lords,  as  entirely  un- 
necessary, and  tending  rather  to  impede 
than  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  law* 

Mr^  Wetherdi  said,  the  words  intro- 
duced by  the  lords  were  nearly  synony- 
mous to  those  which  before  stood  in  the 
clause ;  but  he  saw  no  objection  to  their 
remaining,  as  theyVere  words  usually  in- 
serted in  legal  instruments* 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  arguments 
against  the  Lords  amendment  remained 
unanswered.  The  insertion  was  useless ; 
and  if  useless,  pernicious;  and  it  remained 
to  be  shown,  that  the  word  **  purport," 
meant  something  less  than  <*  to  such  ef- 
fect." A  right  hon.  gentleman  had  put  a 
case: — lif  a  meeting  were  cdled  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing,  whether  the  people 
should  take  the  government  into  their  own 
bands,  would  such  a  notice  have  been 
comprehended  in  the  original  words  of  the 
clause?  Most  certainly  it  would.  It 
would  be  a  proposition  to  alter,  not  any 
thing,  but  every  thing,  without  the  autho«' 
rity  of  parliament.  Did  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  seriously  mean  to  say,  that  a 
proposition  for  the  people  to  take  the  go- 
vernment into  their  own  hands,  and  con- 
sequently out  of  the  hands  of  the  parlia- 
ment, did  not  purport— nay,  did  not  even 
atrictly  express,  an  alteration  of  the  law 
without  the  authority  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  ?  The  reason  why  he  objected 
to  the  words ''  to  such  effect,"  was  be- 
cause the  word  **  purport"  had  been  be- 
fore introduced^  He  would  ask  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman,  whether,  if  a  meeting 
were  called  to  pass  resolutions  on  the  dis- 
tresses of  any  aistriot,  without  mentioning 
petitions  to  the  king  or  parliament,  it 
would  not  be  taken  to  come  within  the 
clause  as  it  now  stood  ?  On  the  answer 
to  this  might  depend  some  of  bis  farther 
arguments, 

Mr.  Baihurst  said,  it  was  not  very  re- 
gular  to  question  any  member  on  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  operation  of  any  clause.  If 
ib^  HotMe  understood  that  the  word 
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|<  purport"  would  comprehend  all  notices 
in  substance  as  well  as  words,  impeaohis^ 
the  authority  of  parliament,  the  amend* 
ment  of  the  lords  would  be  surplusage ; 
and  if  so,  he  acknowledged  it  would  ba 
mischievous. 

The  motion  for  leaving  out  the  words 
<(  to  such  effect"  was  then  agreed  to,  and 
the  amendment  thus  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

The  clause  added  by  the  Lords  to  the 
bill,  referring  to  public  meetings  held 
within  a  mile  of  Westminster-hall,]  was 
then  read ;  viz. 

**  And  whereas  it  is  highly  inexpe* 
dient  that  public  meetings  or  assemblies 
should  be  held  near  the  houses  of  parlia* 
ment,  or  near  his  majesty's  courts  of  jus— 
tice  in  Westminster-hall,  on  such  days  as 
are  hereinafler  mentioned;  be  it  tbere^ 
fore  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted, 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  to  convene  or  call  together, 
or  to  give  any  notice  for  convening  or 
calling  together  any  meeting  of  persons, 
consisting  of  more  than  fifty  persons,  or 
for  any  number  of  persons  exceeding  fifty, 
to  meet  in  any  street,  square,  or  open 
place,  in  the  city  or  liberties  of  Westmin* 
ster,  or  county  of  Middlesex,  within  the 
distance  of  one  mile  firom  the  gate  of 
Westminster^hall,  save  and  except  such 
parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent- 
earden,  as  are  within  the  said  distance, 
for  the  purpose,  or  on  the  pretext  of  con- 
sidering or  or  preparing  any  petition, 
eomplamt,  remonstrance,  declaration,  or 
other  address  to  the  King,,  or  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  or  to  both 
Houses  or  either  House  of  Parliament, 
for  alteration  of  matters  in  church  or 
state,  on  any  day  in  which  the  two 
Houses  or  either  House  of  Parliament 
shall  meet  and  sit,  or  shall  be  summoned 
or  adjourned  or  prorogued  to  meet  or  sit ; 
nor  on  any  day  on  which  his  majesty's 
Courts  of  Chancery,  King's-bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  £xchequer,  or  any  of 
them,  or  any  judge  of  soy  of  theroi  shall 
sit  in  Westminster-hall  t  any  thing  here- 
inbefore contained  to  the  contrary  nott 
withstanding :  And  that  if  any  meeting  or 
assembly,  for  the  purposes  or  on  the  pre- 
texts aforesaid,  of  any  persons,  shall  be 
assembled  or  holden  on  any  such  day, 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  thia 
enactment,  such  meeting  or  assembly 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  ba  an  un- 
lawful assembly,  by  whomsoever  or  in 
consequence  of  what  notice  soever  such 
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meteCing  or  anembly  flhall  hare  been 
holden  \  provided  that  nothing  in  this  en- 
actment contained,  shall  bj  any  construe* 
tion  whatever  be  deemed  or  taken  to  apply 
to  or  affect  any  meeting  convened,  cailea, 
<yr  holden,  for  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  or  any  persons  attending  such 
meeting,  or  to  any  persons  attending  upon 
the  business  of  either '  House  of  rarlia- 
ment,  or  any  of  the  said  courts.*' 

On  the  question,  that  the  clause  be 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Cumen  said,  that  he  was  com- 
palled,  though  with  re^et,  to  give  his 
roost  strenuous  opposition  to  this  clause. 
He  did  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay, 
bat  that  the  whole  country  mieht  see  the 
dangers  which  threatened  their  rights. 
IVhen  this  measure  was  introduced,  ne- 
cessity was  fixed  upon  by  all  parties  as  the 
only  ground  on  which  it  was  defensible— 
Choea  who  opposed  it  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  the  necessity,  and  those  who  sup- 
ported it  endeavouring  to  prove  it.  As 
necessity  was  its  justification,  all  agreed 
that  it  should  liot  go  beyond  it.  Any 
abridgment  of  tbe  just  liberties  the  people 
aras  disclaimed  by  the  defenders  of  the 
bill.  No  proper  meeting  for  petitioning, 
it  was  said,  would  be  preventeo.  All  legal 
meetings  would  take  place  as  formerly, 
without  hindrance  or  obstruction.  In  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  all  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  disclaimed,  and  ^e  bill  had 
passed  without  any  exclusion  of  any  body 
of  men  from  their  usual  places  of  meeting. 
The  right  of  petition  was  sacred,  and 
ought  to  be  protected  with  peculiar  care 
by  the  House  of  Commons;  to  which,  as 
holding  the  public  purse,  and  watching 
over  their  interests,  the  people  particu- 
larly applied  for  the  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, or  the  maintenance  of  their  rights. 
The  office  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
representing  the  people,  was  to  support 
their  rights,  both  against  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  Peers. 
This  clause,  prohibiting  the  people  of 
Westminster  from  meeting  hi  tneir  usual 
place  to  petition,  was  proposed- by  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  ought  to 
be  viewed  with  jealousv-  The  smallest 
attempt  to  infringe  on  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning, should  be  met  with  the  most  de- 
cided opposition  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  aimed  against  itself.  He  felt 
the  objection  to  the  clause  the  more,  as 
its  alleged  purpose  was  praiae-worthy*— 
tbe   protection   of  parliament   and  the 


courts  of  justice  from  disturbance  or  out" 
rage.  He  had  heard  of  nothing  that  could 
make  out  to  his  satisfoction  the  necessity 
of  such  a  provision.  The  jealousy  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  the  more  alive  upon 
thift  subject,  on  account  of  the  amend- 
ment  coming  to  them  from  the  other 
House.  No  evidence  of  its  necessity  bad 
been  produced ;  and  they  would  be  justi- 
fied on  no  constitutional  principle  in  legist 
lating  to  this  efiect,  one  iota  beyond  the 
dictates  of  necessity.  No  disturbance  had 
taketi  place  in  Palace-yard,  at  any  public 
meeting,  which  could  inspire  the  aliahtest 
alarm.  He  often  heard  innovation  depre* 
cated,  but  he  had  observed,  for  some 
time,  that  every  innovation  that  was 
made  upon  the  constitution,  was  some  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Tbe  danger,  it  appeared  to  him,  was  ra- 
ther  against  than  from  the  people.  It  was, 
however,  often  argued,  as  if  nothing  was 
to  be  apprehended,  ekcept  from  popular 
violence.  Was  there,  then,  no  danger 
from  the  extension  of  the  prerogative,  or 
from  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  which 
had  been  quadrupled  within  the  last  thirty 
years?  The  present  clause  appeared  to 
him  to  be  an  unjust  and  uncalled-for  inva- 
sion of  a  right  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster,  and,  with  Uiis 
view,  he  should  certainly  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  it. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  FTardf  declared,  that  he 
could  not  see  that  such  importance  be- 
longed to  this  proposition  as  the  last 
speaker  laboured  to  attach  to  it.  If  it  were 
the  object  of  the  clause  to  prevent  those 
inflammatory  or  insolent,  or  foolish  dis- 
cussions which  generally  prevailed  at  these 
Westminster  meetings — if  it  were  desired 
to  put  an  end  to  these  oflfensive,  and  often 
long  and  dull  speeches,  so  pregnant,  how- 
ever, with  libellous  attacks  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  and  upon  the 
character  of  that  House,' which  wiere  usu- 
ally heard  at  those  meetings,  he  could  un- 
derstand the  motives  of  the  opposition  the 
House  had  heard  :»if  it  were  mteaded  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  petition,  or  to 
prohibit  the  electors  of  Westminster  from 
being  entertained  with  those  insulting  ex- 
periments upon*  the  patience  of  that 
House,  there  might  be  some  alarm  for 
the  enjoyment  of  Uieir  favourite  privileges; 
for  a  practice  had  prevailed  at  those 
meetings  which  was  equallv  new  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  parliament,  aa  that 
practice  involved  a  system  of  detraction 
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and  coDtumely  upon  the  reputation  of  that 
House.  Heretofore  it  was  the  principle 
of  popular  leaders  to  raise  a  damonr 
against  particular  measures ;  but  the  unf* 
form  object  of  those  who  usually  took  the 
lead  at  these  Westminster  meetings  was 
to  depreciatey  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  the  proceedings  and  character  of 
that  House,  to  point  it  out,  indeed,  as  the 
great  grievance  which  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. It  was  indisputable'  that  the  ha- 
rangues of  the  leaders  of  those  meetings 
were  mainly  directed  to  excite  hatred  and 
contempt  against  that  assembly.  The 
people  were  not  immediately  called  upon 
to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  that  as- 
sembly; but  that  call  was  perhaps  re- 
served for  the  eve  of  the  grand  reform 
[Hear,  hear !].  But  it  was  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  guard  the  people  from  such 
acts  of  outrage  as  the  system  of  their 
leaders  had  an  obvious  tendency  to  pro- 
voke. For  the  sake  of  the  people  them- 
selves, he  called  upon  the  House  to  ac- 
cede to  the  clause  under  consideration ; 
for  if  they  should  be  guilty  of  that  mis- 
conduct to  which  the  system  of  their 
leaders  would  prompt  them,  that  House 
would  be  a  party  to  the  guilt  if  it  rejected 
the  proposed  amendn^ent.  The  meetings 
of  these  people,  so  liable  to  be  misled  by 
those  who,  it  appeared,  were  but  too  will- 
ing to  mislead  them,  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  great  temptation 
to  outrage  was  convenient  This  was  the 
best  provision  that  could  be  made  to  pro- 
tect the  deluded  people  from  giving  im- 
mediate effect  to  those  feelings,  to  exdte 
which  so  much  mischievous  industry  was 
employed.  Persuaded  that  the  clause 
under  consideration  was  approved  by  the 
greater  part  of  that  House,  and  that  it 
was  also  approved  by  many  of  those  who 
usually  opposed  any  measure  origimiting 
with  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  should 
vote  for  its  adoption,  convinced  that  it  had 
no  tendencjT  to  interfere  with  any  consti- 
tutional pnvilege,  and  that  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  guard  against  great  mischief. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
submit  a  few  plain  considerations  to  the 
House,  before  the  approbation  so  confi- 
dently anticipated  of  the  majority  was  de- 
clared. It  must  be  conceded  to  him,  he 
imi^gined,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
limits  within  which  the  orders  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  confined,  with  regard 
to  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the 
amendments  which  the  Lords  might  pass 
upon  a  bill  originating  in  that  House ;  it 
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being  supposed  that  the  lords  establiriied 
no  lumits  to  themselves.  For  what  could 
be  more  inconvenient  than  that  the  Lorda 
should,  by  the  addition  or  substitution  of 
new  clauses,  alter  the  whole  character  of 
the  proceeding,  and  send  back  to  the«» 
not  an  amended,  but  an  entirely  new 
bill  i  The  amendment  in  question  did  not 
even  apply  to  the  title  of^the  bill,  which 
was  "  an  act  for  the  more  eflfectuidly  pre* 
venting  seditious  meetings  and  assem« 
blies."  Here,  then,  they  had  legidated 
on  a  subject  not  before  them,  a  subject  ta 
which  the  bill  had  no  reference;  and 
whilst  they  professed  to  be  legtslatiog  oa 
one  particular  description  of  meeting,  had 
legislated  on  a  principle  a&cting  aU  at* 
semblies,  however,  regularly  or  le^lycon- 
vened.  Whywasnot^ismadethesubjectof 
a  separate  bill  ?  But  another  objection  was» 
that  this  was  not  a  public,  but  a  local 
enactment ;  a  provision  afiectiog  only  the 
people  of  Westminster.  Now,  in  all  cases 
of  private  bills,  numberless  guards  were 
established  for  the  protection  of  personal 
rights  and  property.  Not  the  most  puny 
right,  not  a  single  penny,  could  be  taken 
from  any  citizen  of  Westminster  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  without  inviting  his 
scrutiny  and  opposition,  and  witliout  pass- 
ing through  a  variety  of  stages.  Ha 
would  ask,  was  this  fair  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  lords,  either  towards  the  peo* 
pie  of  Westminster,  or  towards  that 
House  ?  To  what  an  extent  did  not  the 
House  always  carry  their  jealousy  upon 
the  least  alteration  attempted  b^  theoUier 
House  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  a 
money  bill  ?  Would  they  now,  then,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  of  a  difierent  kind« 
but  for  which  he  believed  no  precedent 
could  be  found,  bow  to  the  usurpation, 
and  surrender  their  privileges  to  the  Lords  f 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  at  the  meetings  alluded  to, 
this  was  note  proper  opportunity  for  con* 
sidering  them ;  but  let  them  be  what  they 
might,  a  sufficient  power  for  repressing 
the  evil  already  existed,  in  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  and  the  trial  by 
jury,  as  well  as  by  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  them.  If  this  farther  en- 
actment was  necessary,  it  ought  to  be 
brought  forward  as  a  distinct  and  subsUn- 
tive  measure.  It  would  then  be  canvassed 
and  discussed  upon  its  own  independent 
merits.  There  was  no  instance  of  an 
amendment  $o  foreign  to  the  whole  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  bill  on  which  it  was 
engrafted.     Could  it  be  said  that  time 
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prwipd,  B»d  Ihat  thm^fbre  it  wnnecm' 
wary  to  past  it  in  this  irregidar  fonn? 
What  reason  was  there  for  entertaining 
alarm  at  the  poisibiliqr  of  an  immediate 
meeting,  when  they  were  about  toadjonm 
for  a  fortnight,  during  which  neriod  none 
of  the  courts  would  sit  in  westminster- 
hatt?  PractiGally  speaking,  no  inoonveni* 
ence  or  interruption  had  eter  been  created 
to  the  proceedings  of  parliament  or  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts,  by 
these  meetings  in  Palace*yard.  Expres- 
aioDS  might  have  been  used  ungrateful  to 
Che  ears  of  hon.  gentlemen,  and  perhaps 
improper  in  themselves;  but  the  objec- 
tion to  which  the  enactment  referred,  was 
not  to  the  sentiments,  but  to  the  proximity 
of  <  the  place  in  which  they  were  uttered* 
The  mention  made  of  the  courts,  in  par- 
ticular, excited  his  jealousy,  for  if  this  was 
the  bona  fide  intenuon  of  the  measure— if 
its  object  was  chiefly  to  secure  the  free 
and  dignified  administration  of  the  laws, 
why  WAS  the  security  confined  to  a  few 
supreme  courts  in  Westminster-ball^ 
Wny  not  extend  it  to  the  courts  sitting  in 
vacation  at  Guildhall,  in  Lincoln's-inn,  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  Doctors-Commons.  These 
were  all  situated  in  the  most  populous 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  most  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  popular  phrensv 
and  delusion.  Palace-yard  was  much 
fiirther  distant  from  the.* courts  in  West- 
minster-hall, than  the  place  of  meeting  in 
the  city  from  those  in  Guildhall ;  which 
was,  io  fact,  within  the  same  gate,  and 
under  the  same  roof.  The  clause  besides, 
appeared  tohim  to  be  most  clumsily  drawn, 
considering  the  high  authority  from  which 
it  proceeded.  He  had  nover  seen  one  so 
ill  calculated  to  execute  its  own  purpose. 
In  the  first  place,  it  limited  the  number 
to  50  persons,  as  if  any  public  notice  was 
ever  published  in  Westminster  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  together  that  number  of 
inhabitants,  and  exempting  a  meeting 
composed  of  49,  whilst  it  applied  in  all  its 
rij^our  to  the  number  of  51-  Another 
piece  of  nonsense  was  the  insertion  of  the 
word  ««  declaration'*  after  the  words  "  pe- 
tition, complaint,  remonstrance,"  and  oe^ 
fore  **  or  other  address  to  the  king.*'  But 
the  clause  still  lef^  a  loop-hole  from  which 
a  public  meeting  might  escape,  if  it  should 
be  called  to  consider,  of  the  distresses  of 
the  nation.  He  apprehended,  if  called 
for  such  a  purpose  it  would  not  be  within 
the  meaning  of  this  prohibition.  It  might 
be  supposed  Chat  the  clause  would  be  the 
more  acceptable  to  him  on  this  account ; 


but  ha  opposed  it  on  the  printsiple,  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  their 
own  character  and  deliberative  capacity. 
He  was  the  more  strongly  inclined  to  con- 
deilan  it  for  its  inefflcacy,  because,  not- 
withstanding the  blunders  with  which  it 
swarmed,  it  ^ould  at  least  indicate  the  dis- 
position, if  it  did  not  manifest  the  ability, 
to  injure.  He  conjured  the  House  to 
pause  before  they  committed  an  abdica- 
tion of  their  own  functions  and  not  to  suf- 
kt  themselves  to  be  taken  in  (he  could 
caH  it  nothing  else)i  by  the  expressiona 
rdative  to  the  courts.  There  waa,  per- 
hap8>  once  a  time  when  they  were  in  jeo- 
pardy from  the  conduct  of  a  proi!igatd 
man,  whom  persecution  ailone  could  have 
lifted  into  importance.  What  was  the 
conduct  at  that  period,  of  the  venerable 
judge  who  then  presided  tn  the  court  of 
King's-bendi  ?  When  Mr.  Wilkes  brought 
his  tumultuous  assembly  into  Westminster- 
hall,  lord  Mansfield  did  not  apply  to  par- 
liament for  assistance,  but  trusted  to  the 
efficacy  of  those  laws  of  which  he  was  so 
fbithful  an  administrator.  When  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  arrived,  universal 
agitations  prevailed  with  respect  to  the 
result.  Westminster*hall,  and  its  avenues, 
were  crowded  by  an  overwhelming  mob, 
of  which  we  had  now  no  examples.  Lord 
Mansfield  saw  this,  and  instantly  made  up 
his  mind.  He  ordered  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  court  to  be  thrown  open, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  multitude 
might  see  and  hear  what  was  going  for- 
ward. In  one  mstant  a  dead  calm  reigned 
over  that  tumultuous  assembly,  and  the 
chief  justice  then  delivered  that  wonderful 
address,  which  might  be  compared  with 
the  most  noble  productions  of  ancient  elo- 
quence. He  toid  them,  that  all  their  cla- 
mour and  threats  were  to  him  but  idle  air; 
that  he  valued  only  that  popularity  which 
accorded  with  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
conscience ;  and  that  even  in  the  last  ex- 
tremiUr,  if  his  life  should  be  sacrificed  to 
their  fury,  it  would  be  some  consolation 
to  him  to  tfiink  that  such  an  outrage  might 
have  the  good  effect  of  stunning  them 
into  sobriety.  This  was  the  conduct  and 
language  of  a  man  who  might  confidently 
appeal,  not  as  the  phrase  now  was,  to 
impartial  posterity,  but  to  his  own  con- 
temporaries, even  when  most  deluded  and 
most  infuriated. 
Mr.  Canning  rose  and  said  :^ 
There  are  few  occasions,  Sir,  on  which 
by  a  little  forethought  and  medttatioi^ 
one  may  not  in  some  degree  presume  the 
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course  of  Brgument  likely  to  be  followed 
in  this  House  oa  any  questions  brought 
before  us  for  discussion.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say>  that  it  is  within  the  scope  of  any 
ope  man's  imagination  to  anticipate  all  the 
variety  of  illustration  with  which  wisdom 
may  iUustraCe,  or  genius  may  embellish, 
every  subject,  however  ordioaryy  or  hack- 
nied,  or  dry;  but  the  most  prominent 
arguments — the  general  tenour  of  reason- 
ing—may  usually  be  imagined  beforehand. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  must 
confess,  that  my  anticipations  have  been 
completely  disappointed.  Many  obvious 
arguments  which  I  expected  to  hear  re- 
peated and  enforced  in  this  night's  debate 
have  been  omitted,  and  most  of  thoee 
which  were  threatened  apparently  forgot- 
ten ;  but  in  their  room  topics  have  been 
introduced  so  wholly  novel  and  unexpect- 
ed, that  if  their  force  were  equal  to  their 
ingenuity,  I  must  have  abandoned  my  ?iew 
of  the  subject  before  us  in  despair. 

The  boo.  member  (Mr.  Curwen)  who 
spoke  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  who  appears  to  see  ftrther  than  any 
one  else  into  the  business  of  the  clause, 
has  described  it  as  a  direct  infringement 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
House^*-an  infringement  not  merely  for- 
mal and  fortuitous,  such  as  that.  Sir,  which 
you  pointed  out  in  the  first  amendment 
on  the  bill,  and  which  we,  under  your  au- 
thority, instantly,  rejected,— but  origina- 
ting in  a  deep  design  of  the  other  Iiouse 
of  Parliament  to  steal  a  march  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  usurp  its  functions, 
to  annihilate  its  powers,  and  to  legislate 
alone  for  the  country !  Truly,  Sir,  this  is 
a  very  atrocious  project  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  happy  are  we  to 
have  among  us  a  statesman  perspicuous 
enough  to  bring  to  light  so  dark  and  intri- 
cate a  conspiracy !  I  derive  some  hope  in- 
deed, and  some  consolation  under  this 
alarm,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  plot 
not  having  excited  your  suspicion,  Sir ; — 
alive  as  1  know  vou  to  be  on  all  occas- 
ions, and  as  we  nave  seen  yott  this  even- 
ing, to  every  thing  which  can  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of 
this  House. 

As  to  the  objections  urged  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  in  error 
in  supposing  that  the  clause  under  con- 
sideration is  at  all  at  variance  with  the 
object  of  the  bill.  In  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  the   whole  intention  and  scope 
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of  the  measure  is  described  to  be  thw,-« 
to  prevent  such  meetings  as  are  ctdled 
for  (or  under  pretence  of)  the  purpose 
of  petitioning,  from  being  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  sedition,— to  prevent  what  is 
in  its  origin  legal,  from  being  perverted 
to  what  is  unlawful  and  mischievous.  Sore- 
ly, it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  scope 
of  such  a  bill  to  engraft  upon  it  such  a 
clause  as  that  now  under  consideration.  The 
clause  is  not  directed  against  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  meetings,  but  against  their 
liability  to  be  perverted  to  mischief.  This 
liability  is  not  likely  to  arise  from  any  cir- 
cumstance more  than  from  their  peculiar 
locality.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
brings  the  meetings  which  are  the  object  of 
this  clause  more  particularly  within  the 
scope  and  intention  of  the  whole  enact- 
ment. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it 
is  not  the  general  disposition  of  the  body 
of  the  people  which  parliament  calls  in 
question.  None  of  these  measures  are 
founded  on  an  assumption  of  evil  disposi- 
tion in  the  people :  tney  are  founded  on 
the  principle  that,  in  times  when  it  is  well 
known  that  the  distresses  of  the  country 
have  produced  uneasiness,  ferment,  and 
irritation,  the  passions  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people  may  render  them,  more  easily 
than  at  other  times,  the  instruments  of 
designing  and  seditious  men.  Will  it  be 
said  that  this  rule,  though  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  mass  of  the  people,  oueht  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  West* 
minster  ? 

It  may  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  is  true, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  usually  as- 
sembled in  Palace-yard,  are  perfectly  mno- 
cent  of  any  illegal  purpose ;  still,  are  they 
less  liable  than  other  men  in  these  times 
to  be  misled  by  inflammatorr  demagogues  ? 
Suppose  that  the  Spa-fieldfs  meeting  on 
the  nrst  day  of  the  session  had  been  held 
in  Palace-yard.  Suppose  that,  as  in  that 
case,  objects  of  attention  had  been  point- 
ed out  to  them ;  and  that,  instead  of  rush- 
ing to  the  plunder  of  gunsmith's  shops  in 
the  city,  they  had  been  excited  to  turn  at 
once  upon  the  courtsof  law,  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament, — upon  those  courts  to  whose 
justice  they  were  rendering  themselves 
amenable,— upon  that  parliament  which 
was  enacting  laws  to  quell  this  turbulence 
and  sedition.— *If  so  inflamed,  and  directed 
to  such  a  course,  the  mischiefs  on  that  day 
might  have  been  irreparable.  It  is  not  to 
suppress— not  even,  in  this  instance,  to 
discountenaooe^but  simply  to   remove 
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the  meetings  of  Westminster  to*  a  conve- 
nient distance  from  that  spot  where  great 
mischief  might  be  most  suddenly  perpe- 
trated,—mischief  at  once  most  fatal  in  its 
consequences,  and  most  awful  in  the  atone- 
ment which  it  would  demand, — that  the 
clause  sent  down  to  us  from  the  Lords  has 
been  proposed.  This  is  the  real  charac* 
ter  of  the  amendment ;  which  does  not  pre- 
vent nor  circumscribe  the  exercise  of  any 
legal  right,  but  merely  changes  the  scene 
of  Its  operations. 

Surely  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
is  not  serious  when  he  compares  this  clause 
to  the  case  of  a  private  bill,  and  claims 
for  the  parties  with  whose  proceedings  it 
may  interfere,  the  right  of  being  heard  by 
counsel  against  it !  As  little  can  he  serious- 
ly mean  to  infer,  that  the  sanctity  of  courts 
of  justice  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against 
such  proceedings. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  asserts 
that  no  instance  can  be  named  in  which 
parliament  was  ever  in  danger;  but  did 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  never  hear 
of  lord  George  Gordon's  riots  ?  or  has  he 
so  soon  forgotten  the  riots  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  com  bill  ?  1%  is  true  that  on 
this  latter  occasion  there  was  a  mob  with* 
out  a  meeting ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
a  meeting  is  a  very  likely  prelude  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  mob. 

The  magnanimity  of  lord  Mansfield  has 
been  mucK  extolled  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  in  pronouncing  in  the 
court  of  King's-b^nch  the  sentence  against 
Wilkes ;  when  the  population  of  London 
and  Westminster  poured  down  into  the 
avenues  of  the  court.  Lord  Mansfield, 
says  the  hon*  and  learned  gentleman,  caus- 
ed the  doors  and  windows  of  the  court 
to  be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  the  mul- 
titude miffht  hear  him  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence. But  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman 
forgets  one  slight  circumstance,  which, 
whilst  it  takes  nothing  from  the  praise  of 
heriosm  and  fearlessness  with  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  loaded 
lord  Mansfield,  accounts,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  harmlessness  of  the  intruders  on 
that  occasion.  The  judgment  which  lord 
Mansfield  had  to  pronounce  on  the  out- 
lawry of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  in  unison  with 
the  passions  of  the  mob  that  surrounded 
him.  The  outlawry  of  Wilkes  was  re- 
versed. It  was,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  well  knows,  a  day  of  justice  no 
doubt  as  far  as  the  court  was  concerned, 
but  of  triumph  and  gratulation  to  the  mob 
and  their  tool.  .  . 

(VOL.  XXXV.) 


And  this.  Sir,  reminds  me  of  one  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman which,  above  every  other,  excited 
my  surprise,  when  I  consider  his  extent 
of  reading,  his  depth  of  judgment,  and 
his  actual  accuracy  of  reasonmg.  I  can- 
not understand  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman's astonishment,  though  I  give  him 
full  credit  for  the  disgust  he  has  expres* 
sed,— that  a  character  so  blasted  in  all  its 
moral  qualities  as  that  of  Wilkes,  should 
have  become,  for  a  day,  the  idol  of  the 
people  of  England.  When,  let  me  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  was  it 
otherwise  ?  Let  him  search  the  history  of 
all  times,  from  the  agitations  of  ancient 
democracy  down  to  the  more  sanguinary 
excesses  of  modem  Jacobinism,  and  where 
will  he  find  the  man  who  stimulated  popu- 
lar phrensv  into  tumult  and  sedition,  who 
was  himself  a  blameless  character?  Let 
him  search  the  beginnings  of  those  revo« 
lutions  which  have  overturned  monarcha 
and  states,— let  him  look  amongst  the  se- 
cret incendiaries,  the  dark  plotters  of  biis- 
chief  who  lurk  in  base  concealment,  watch« 
ful  of  their  own  safety,  whilst  they  urge  on 
the  deluded  people  as  their  instruments  of 
crime.  Is  it  amongst  these  Catalinarian 
coospiratorv,  he  would  select  instaocea 
of  honourable  feelings,  of  exemplary  do- 
mestic conduct,  of  moral  worth,  and  vir- 
tue ?  If  so,  then  Indeed  might  Wilkes  be 
held  forth  as  an  exception.  But  till  all 
history  is  reversed,  and  the  experience 
of  ages  contradicted,  Wilkes  must  be  con- 
sidered not  as  a  solitary  phoenix  of  sedi« 
tious  demagogues,  but  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  gregarious  tribe, — as 
**  Knight  of  the  shire  who  represents  them  alL'' 

It  IS  to  guard  against  the  evils  which 
such  men  seek  to  produce,  and  which,  if 
unchecked,  they  are  capat>le  of  produc- 
ing, that  the  whole  of  the  present  mea- 
sures are  devised.  It  is  to  guard  against 
sudden  attacks  upon  the  very  temples  of 
justice,  and  upon  this  the  very  cradle  and 
workshop  of  our  laws,  that  the  present 
clause  has  been  introduced.  To  this  clause, 
therefore,  I  give  the  same  support, — and 
on  the  same  principles,  as  to  the  whole  of 
the  bill  to  which  it  is  appended,  and  to  the 
whole  system  of  measures  to  which  that 
bill  belongs,  as  calculated  to  protect  the 
sound  and  rational  liberties  of  English- 
men, and  as  believing  them  in  my  con- 
science to  be  called  for  by  the  pressing 
and  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  mistaken  in  what  he  had 
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stated  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  Fart 
of  the  judgment  in  that  gentleman's  case 
was  favourable  to  him,  namely,  the  reversal 
of  the  outlawry ;  but  the  sending  him 
back  to  prison  was  very  far  from  being  a 
popular  measure;  therefore  it  was  clear 
that  some  danger  attached  to  the  judge ; 
and  yet  he  threw  open  the  doors  and  win* 
dows  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Ponionby  was  no  more  disposed 
than  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to 
defend  the  whole  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  political 
conduct:  but  he  would  venture  to  say, 
what  in  his  heart  he  believed  to  be  true, 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  did  deserve  from  thepeo- 
pie  of  England  the  support  which  he  re- 
ceived during  a  great  part  of  his  life. 
Could  those  who  now  heard  him  forget 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  general  warrants  \  Could  they 
forget,  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  on  other  occa- 
sions, had  been  the  intrepid  and  successful 
defender  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
the  country  I  As  to  what  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  bad  said  respecting  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  of  King's-bench,  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  judgment  for  reversing  the 
outlawry  was  never  disapproved  of  by  any 
of  the  lawyers  of  that  day,  or  since ;  but 
lord  Mansfield  was  just  as  right  when  he 
passed  sentence  on  the  conviction,  as  when 
he  reversed  the  outlawry.    He  also  be- 
lieved, that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
thought  the  court  of  Kings-bench  had  ois- 
charged  their  duty  faiHifully.    The  right 
lion*  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
had  made  an  allusion  to  jacobins,  and  de- 
magogues, and  incendiaries,  and  a  great 
deal  of  other  matter,  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.    The  simple  point 
of   inquiry  was,  had  any  danger  really 
existed  from  these  meetings?   Sir,  said 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  <'I  am  surprised  that  none 
of  us  ever  perceived  the  danger  we  were 
in.    I  am  perfectly  astonished  that  you, 
Sir,  were  never  aware  of  this  danger.    I 
must  conclude,  however,  that  no  danger 
whatever  surrounded   us,  or  you  would 
have  thought  it  your  business  to  commu- 
nicate our  alarming  situation  to  this  House; 
and  not  have  left  it  to  the  Lords  to  provide 
for  our  safety.     What,  are  we  so  ignorant 
of  the  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves  that  the 
House  of  Lords  must  enact  this  clause  for 
us,  and  send  it  down  to  us  in  a  moment  for 
our  concurrence  ?  I  know  not,  Sir,  why 
the  House  of  Lords  are  to  extend  thie 
shield  over  us  for  our  safety,  when  we 
ourselves  have  not  thought  our  safety  in 
dang»r.    1  ihould  be  glad  t9  hear  any 
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gentleman  on  the  other  side  get  up,  ao4 
state  a  case  where  the  House  of  Lord^ 
have  ever  sent  down  a  clause  of  this  kin4 
to  be  debated  in  one  evening.  1  complaia 
of  this  clause.  Sir,  not  as  an  attack  on  ouc 
privileges,  in  the  common  and  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  such  as  infringing  the 
power  we  have  over  the  public  purse,  or 
any  of  those  things  we  justly  call  our  pri- 
vileges, but  I  complain  of  it  as  being  like 
a  new  bill,  and*  as  being  sent  down  to  ui 
to  debate  at  once.  I  disapprove  the  con* 
.necting  the  courts  of  law  with  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  parliament.  You  talk  of  lord 
George  Gordon  and  the  corn-bill,  but  in 
none  of  those  cases  were  there  aay  meet<* 
ings.  What,  then,  have  they  to  do  with 
the  question  ?  It  is  idle  to  state,  that  the 
riots  on  the  corn-bill,  and  in  the  caso  of 
lord  George  Gordon,  can  justify  the  House 
of  Lords  in  sending  down  such  a  bill  to 
us.  If  all  public  meetings  are  liable 
to  abuse,  we  may  as  well  enact  al  once 
that  no  meetings  shall  be  permitted.  Had 
any  of  those  parliamentary  relbrmera 
against  whom  this  clause  was  levelled  at* 
tacked  the  peerage  ?  X  have  never  heard 
that  they  have  meditated  the  least  attack 
on  the  House  of  Lords.  It  will  not  be 
asserted,  that  their  lordships  were  in  dan- 
ger ;  neither,  Sir,  did  you  consider  that 
we  were  in  danger.  I  do  firmly  believe 
that  no  danger  threatened  us,  nor  is  likely 
to  threaten  us ;  and  therefore,  considering 
this  clause  as  an  unnecessary  violation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  oppose  it. 

Sir  fV.  Burroughs  declared  his  firm  be* 
lief  of  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  oon« 
spiracy  against  the  government  and  the 
constitution,  by  mischievous  leaders  of 
the  distressed  people.  No  man  could 
doubt  this  fact  who  had  read  the  reports* 
The  extent  and  nature  of  the  danger  weie 
fully  before  us  on  unouestionable  evi- 
dence ;  and  every  man  who  regarded  the 
constitution  ought  to  consent  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government,  that  we  may  be 
defended  against  the  projected  mischiefs. 
He  therefore  approved  of  this  bill,  and 
those  that  had  passed  in  connexion  with 
it  before  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House, 
though  not  of  the  bill  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  but  he  was  of  opi« 
nion,  that  much  or  the  danger  was  imput- 
able to  the  neglect  of  ministers,  who, 
knowing  of  the  deep  distress  that  pervaded 
the  country  last  Autumn,  had  not  called 
parliament  together  at  an  earlier  period. 

Mr*  Wilbcrforce  said,  that  having  been 
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prtvenled  by  iadispofeition  from  attending 
the  progreM  of  the  recent  measures  in  that 
House,  he  was  very  anxious  to  seize  that 
oocasion,  however  late^  of  expressing  his 
approbation  of  them,  because  he  thought 
they  were  most  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  aecoritvof  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.    He  well  remembered 
former  perbds  in  our  hbtory,  when  simi- 
lar measures  were  adopted ;  but  there  was 
one  feature  in  the  present  crisis,  peculiarly 
malignaot,  and  which  stamped  the  pro- 
ceedinga  of  certain  individuols  with  pecu- 
liar atrocity.    It  was  not  sufficient  now  to 
attack  civil  and  political  liberty,  but  they 
attempted  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of 
our  fkithf  and  to  sco£P  at  the  religion  of 
the  land.    The  most  solemn  parts  of  our 
liturgy  were  treated  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; and  bein^  turned  into  profane  and 
disgusting  parodies,  formed  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  licentious  orgies  of  those 
ivhoae  practices  threatened  so  much  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution.    It  was  the  duty 
of  government,  therefore,  to  do  what  it 
iiad  done,  with  the  view  of  checking  such 
abhorred  desieos.  He  anticipated  the  hsp- 
pieat  results  from  these  measures,  the  en- 
acting of  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
terrify  the  seditious  from  their  evil  de- 
eigns.     With   regard  to  the   oarticular 
clause  which  they  were  then  discussing, 
he  confessed,  if  he  spoke  his   feelings 
honestly,  that  he  thought  too  much  im- 
portance had  been  attached  to  it  on  both 
mdes  of  the  House.    At  the  same  time,  if 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  to  suppose, 
tiiat  the  mob  might  be  worked  upon  so  as 
to  direct  their  fury  immediately  against 
that  House,  surelv  it  was  desirable  that 
they  should  not  bold  their  meetings  so 
near.    He  was  therefore  induced  to  ao- 

n'  isce  in  its  propriety,  though  not  satts- 
as  to  its  indispensable  necessity. 
Lord  Cochrane  said,  the  House  must 
know,  that  public  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Guildhall  of  London,  and  why  was 
more  danger  to  arise  to  Westminster-hril, 
than  to  a  court  of  justice  sitting  in  Guild- 
hall ?  The  courts  of  justice  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  this  clause,  or  Westmin- 
ster-hall should  be  omitted.  This  clause 
stated  that  **it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any 
persons,  &c.  to  meet  on  any  day  in  which 
the  two  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  should 
meet  and  sit,  or  shall  be  summoned,  or 
adjourned,  or  prorogued  to  meet  or  sit.'* 
Now  thisy  he  conceived,  must  include  the 
whole  septennial  parliament.  [Cries  of  No, 
ttol  only  Ike  d«ys  of  litloig-j   Heweferi 
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his  main  objection  went  to  the  whole  of 
the  clause.  In  the  proceedings  in  Palace- 
yard  there  had  been  no  tumult,  no  out- 
rage,  no  obstruction,  no  appearance  what- 
ever indicating  even  so  much  warmth  as 
had  been  manifested  that  night  by  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  lately  returned 
A'oro  an  embassy  to  Lisbon.  He  believed 
the  House  would  find,  not  only  that  this 
clause  was  faulty  in  these  respects,  but 
that  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for 
adopting  it ;  and  that  it  was  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of 
Westminster. 

Mr.  Lyttdton  said,  that  faulty  and  ex- 
ceptionable as  he  considered  the  clause  to 
be,  he  was  yet  inclined  to  regard  it  as  ne- 
cessary, when  he  considered  the  great 
abuses  which  had  lately  prevailed  at  popi}- 
lar  assemblies,  and  especially  at  those 
meetings  which  were  held  in  Palace-yard. 
He  could  wish,  however,  that  it  were  made 
a  temporary  measure,  as  he  did  not  see 
why  they  should  presume  there  would  be 
a  perpetual  exception  of  the  people  of 
Westminster  from  that  general  good  order 
to  which  the  people  of  England  were  ex- 
pected to  return.  The  other  parts  of  the 
bill,  relating  to  public  meetings,  were  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  and  if  the  present 
clause  were  limited  in  duration  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  he,  for  one,  should  assent  td  it. 
With  that  view  he  would  beg  leave  to 
move,  as  an  amendment,  That  the  clause 
should  continue  in  operation  only  until  the 
Ut  of  July  1818. 

The  House  then  dhrided:  For  the 
Amendment,  34;  Against  it,  IIS. 


List  of  the 

Abercrombie,  hon.  J. 
Atherley,  Arthur 
AsieU,  W. 
Babington,Thos. 
Barnett,  J. 
Birch.  Jos. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Brougham,  H. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Calcr&,  John 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  J. 
Cochrane,  lord 
Curwen^  J.C. 
Evelyn,  L. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Hammersley,  Hugh 
HUI,  lord  A. 
Leader,  Wm. 
Master,  J. 

A  lecond  diriaioii 


MinorUtfm 

Macdonald,  J. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newport,  sir  John 
North,  Dudley 
Ossulston,  lord 
Piggott,  sir  A. 
Ponsonby,  rt  hon.  O. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Seftoo,  earl  of 
Sharp,  Richard 
Teed,  John 
Wilkins,  Waller 

TELLERS. 

Bennet,  hon.  II.  G. 
Lytteiton,  hon.  W. 

Uien  took  place  upon 
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the  clause  itself:  for  it,  US;  against  it  30. 
A  conference  was  then  appointed  with  the 
Lords  to-morrow«  to  procure  their  assent 
to  the  alteration  made  to  the  amendments. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday 9  March  31. 

AnjouRNMSNT.]     The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  moved,  that  the  House  at 

its  rising  should    adjourn    till    Monday 

se'nnight. 

Mr.  Pomonby  could  not  avoid  observ- 
ingy  that  the  House  was  now  separating 
after  the  royal  assent  bad  been  given  to 

.the  last  of  a  series  of  coercive  measures- 
measures  which,  it  was  true,  were  render- 

.  ed  necessary  by  the  public  distress,  which 
had  produced  the  immediate  cause   for 

.  them ;  but  parliament  was  about  to  ad- 
journ without  having  done  any  thing  but 
enact  those  coercive  measures.    He  hoped 

.  therefore,  that  before  the  House  met  aeain 

.  his  majesty's  ministers  would  have  taken 
9ome  step  towards  the  alleviation  of  those 
distresses.  I|e  did  expect  much  from  the 
exertions  of  the  committee  ^hat  was  sit- 
ing ;  and  he  hoped  that,  on  the  return  of 
the  Ho^se,  bis  n^ajestjr's  ministers,  and 
the  committee  togetber»  would  be  able  to 
state  that  something  had  been  done.  He 
should  not  have  objected  to  a  longer  ad- 
journment if  such  a  hope  were  held  out; 

.  |ind  even  if  it  were  not,  the  state  of  the 
Speaker's  health  would  prevent  him  from 
ppposing  the  motion. 

Mr.  Canning  trusted  that  the  right  hop. 

gentleman  would  not  be  disapfioioted  in 
is  expectation  as  to  the  attention  which 
(he  committee  and  his  majesty's  ministers 
would  bestow  on  the  subject  before  them ; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  laid  in  his 
claim  for  a  sudden  and  complete  removal 
ofi|U  the  distress  of  the  coiintry,  he  claim- 
ed what  it  fras  beyond  the  reach  of  minis- 
ters tp  effect.  In  makins  such  a  deqaand 
on  the  limited  powers  of  the  committee, 
|ie  feared  the  right  hon,  gentlepaan's 
speech  pould  onl^  tend  to  excite  or  in- 
crease the  pubhc  discontent  He  was 
certain  there  would  be  no  want  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  eommittee,  and  he 
hoped  that  some  plan  for  praptical  relief, 
to  a  pertain  extent,  might  be  found ;  biit 
he  should  be  sorry  to  excite  sifch  exag- 
gerate4  expectations  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  held  out,  of  the  removal  of 
evils  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
boBUUEi  wisdom  to  prevent,  or  human  legis- 
lation to  remove. 

A(r,  foimnky  ^i^vs^  no  complete  or 


sudden  removal  of  the  evils  sdluded. to; 
but,  hitherto,  no  step  had  been  taken* 

Mr.  Brougham  complained,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had,  in  his  usual 
way,  not  only  imputed  to  his  right  hon. 
friend  what  he  did  not  say,  but  motives  by 
which  he  never  could  have  been  actuated. 
He  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  a  more 
temperate  address  had  ever  been  made 
within  those  walls.  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  only  expressed  a  hope  that  something 
would  be  done  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
the  people.  For  his  part,  he  was  not  so 
sanguine  as  to  the  labours  of  the  commit- 
tee as  his  right  hon.  friend :  for  he  well 
recollected,  that  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  by 
ministers,  but  extorted  in  consequence  of 
a  notice  given  from  an  hon.  friend  of  bis, 
that  such  a  committee  would  be  moved 
for.  He  must  sav  one  word,  too,  on  a 
disappointment  of  another  kind,  which  he 
foresaw  must  occur.  He  was  afraid,  after 
all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  pre* 
vent  the  people  of  Westminster  from 
meeting,  that  if  the  House  expected  no 
meetings  would  take  place  within  a  mile, 
they  would  be  grievously  disappointed. 
For  in  the  hurry  in  which  the  bill  was 
passed,  it  had  entirely  escaped  the  notice 
of  ministers,  that  there  were  two  flaws  that 
rendered  the  bill  altogether  nugatory. 
The  first  was,  that  a  meeting  might  be 
held  in  Palace-yard  or  elsewhere,  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  the  Prince  Regent 
or  the  Crown,  for  the  removal  of  his  mar 
jestv's  ministers ;  because,  by  the  clause 
in  the  bill,  the  meetings  were  prohibited 
from  considering  the  alteration  of  any 
thing  in  church  or  state ;  but  the  removal 
of  roinist^s  was  not  any  alteration  in 
church  or  state.  In  the  next  place,  the 
object  of  the  bill  was,  to  protect  Parlia- 
ment from  the  vicinity  of  the  Westminster 
meetings,  and  they  were  not  to  be  held 
within  a  mile  of  the  door  of  WestminsteN 
hall ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent « 
meeting  in  the  hall  itself;  and  one  of  the 
largest  meetings  he  ever  knew  had  been 
held  within  that  building:  so  that  all  the 
citizens  of  Westminster  might,  for  the 
consideration  of  any  subject  whatever, 
meet  in  Westminster-hall,  within  a  pistol 
shot  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Bathurst  believed  the  courts  of 
justice  had  the  power  of  preventing  meet- 
ings in  Westminster-hall  during  the  time 
they  were  employed  there ;  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Fox  had  on  one  occasion  submitted 
to  their  autboriijr  on  ftuch.mi  occaiu^.. 
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Nfltwithttanding  the  defects  of  the  bill, 
waich  were  no  lecret  to  miniftera,  he 
deemed  it  a  salutary  measure.  It  was 
true,  that  the  pierailiDg  distreM  was  the 
cause  of  the  measuret  for  that  distress  had 
laid  the  people  open  to  the  arts  of  design- 
ing men.  It  was  impossible  to  hope  that 
any  measures  could  entirely  remove  that 
distress ;  but  every  exertion  would  be  made 
with  the  hope  of  alleviatine  it. 

Mr.  Curtoen  said,  that  the  country  did 
expect  much  from  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  hoped  something  would  be 
done  to  excite  ttie  hopes  of  the  people, 
and  to  retrieve  the  character  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  wu  con6dent  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  own  motives,  and  should 
treat  the  insinuations  against  them  with 
perfect  contempt,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  came. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  said,  that  the  language 
of  Mr«  Cannmg  was  most  dangerous,  as 
being  calculated  to  produce  despondency, 
when  the  spirits  of  the  people  ought  to  be 
kept  up.  If  ever  there  was  a  period  where 
the  people  had  exhibited  the  roost  patient 
endurance  under  every  calamity,  it  was 
the  present.  If  ever  they  deserved  an  al- 
leviation of  their  sufferings,  it  was  at  this 
moment.  Till  that  alleviation  was  efiected 
the  least  ministers  could  do  was  to  hold 
out  an  expectation  that  something  would 
be  effiBCted  by  their  efforts.  Certain  it  was, 
that  the  distress  of  the  nation  would  not 
be  relieved  by  high-sounding  words  or  co- 
ercive measures. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to,  and  the 
House  adjourned  till  Sionday  ae'nnight, 
the  14th  of  April. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

M(mdaiff  April  14. 

Indisposition  07  thi  SFBAKfiB.3 
The  House  having  this  day  met,  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  Mr.  Dyson,  the  deputy 
clerk,  stated,  that  it  was  with  the  deepest 
regret  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  informing  the  House  that  he  had  that 
inoming  received  a  letter  from  the  Speaker 
dated  from  Kidbroke,  his  seat  in  Sussex, 
in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  regret- 
ted he  was  unable  to  attend  the  House  in 
consequence  of  severe  indisposition.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House  he  would 
read  the  letter  [loud  cries  of  Hear!  hear!]. 
The  letter  stated  the  Speaker*s  wish,  that 
the  House  should  be  informed  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  attend  his  duty  that 
dajTy  and  his  sincere  regret  at  the  inter- 


ruption which  would  thereby  be  occasion- 
ed to  the  public  business.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  his  health  would,  in  the 
course  of  the  week  be  so  far  established  as 
to  enable  him  to  resume  his  office  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  regret- 
ted the  painful  circumstance  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  make  the 
motion  he  was  now  to  submit  to  the  House. 
As  that  motion,  however,  would  afford  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  showing  its  re- 
spect for  their  valuable  and  excellent 
Speaker,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be 
unanimously  adopted.  Of  the  important 
duties,  both  public  and  private,  which  the 
individual  wno  at  any  time  was  called  to 
fill  that  chair  had  to  perform,  and  the  qua- 
lifications necessary  to  a  proper  discharge 
of  these,  the  House  had  no  occasion  to  be 
reminded.  Never  had  an  individual  per- 
formed those  duties  with  more  honour  to 
himself,  and  more  advantage  to  the  House 
and  to  the  public  than  the  present  Speaker 
had  done.  Those  who  had  witnessed  the 
period  during  which  he  had  presided  in 
the  House,  could  not  but  admire  and 
esteem  him  for  the  correct  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  psrliamentary  forms  which 
he  had  uniformly  shown,  his  indefatigable 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  his 
strict  impartiality.  Amons  his  last  at- 
tendances in  that  House,  he  nad  suagested 
a  measure  for  regulating  the  printed  votes, 
which  had  met  their  cordial  approbation, 
and  would  be  productive  of  great  advan- 
tage. No  doubt  some  interruption  in  the 
public  business  must  be  occasioned  by  this 
painful  occurrence,  but  he  was  confident 
the  House  would  see  the  propriety  of  an 
adjournment.  The  Speaker  had  stated  his 
expectation  of  being  able  by 'Monday 
next  to  resume  the  chair.  Happy  indeed 
should  he  be,  were  this  the  case,  but  he  was 
afraid  this  expectation  was  too  sanguine, 
and  was  occasioned  by  the  Speaker's  anx- 
iety no  longer  to  postpone  the  public  bu- 
siness. He  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
House  could  not  discharge  its  duty  better 
in  the  present  instance,  than  by  adjourning 
for  two  or  three  days  longer  than  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  by  the  Speaker,  because 
by  this  means  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman 
would  have  a  further  opportunitv  of  re- 
establishing his  health.  He  would  there- 
fore move,  that  the  House  at  its  rising- 
do  adjourn  to  Thursday  se'nnight. 

Mr.  Pofuonby  heartdy  concurred  in  the 
motion.  He  fully  i^reed  with  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  in  his  ojunion  respecting 
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their  excellent  Speaker,  and  indeed  there 
was  but  one  sentiment  in  the  Houae  on 
that  autject.  While  he  vas  sorry  for  the 
interruption  which  must  necessarily  occur 
in  the  public  business,  he  could  not  but 
express  his  earnest  wishes  that  the  right 
lion,  getleman,  whose  present  indispo- 
fiition  was  matter  of  regret  to  them  all, 
•had  not-^from  his  great  anxiety  to  dis- 
'Charge  his  duty  to  the  House  and  the 
•public— continued  to  sit  in  the  chair  when 
unable  to  do  so  from  serere  bodily  dis- 
tress. The  House  had  often  seen  him 
aitting,  when  it  was  obvious  how  painful 
it  was  for  him  to  do  so,  and  he  ( Mr.  Pon- 
•onby  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
UM  him  of  this.  Anxious,  however,  to 
do  his  duty,  tliat  justly^esteemed  indivi- 
dual chose  rather  to  sacrifice  personal 
^ase  and  comfort,  than  for  one  moment 
•to  protract  the  business  of  the  House. 
To  this  anxiety  bis  present  illness  might 
be  traced,  and  the  House  were  therefore 
bound  to  see  that  nothing  on  their  part 
ahoold  be  wanting  to  affi>rd  him  an  op- 
portunity of  recovery.  He  expressed  his 
earnest  and  heartfelt  wbhes,  that  the 
health  of  the  right  bon.  gentleman  might 
be  soon  re«estad^lished ;  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  proper  that  the  House  should 
give  him  all  the  time  they  possibly  could, 
as  they  might,  by  doing  otherwise,  hazard 
a  relapse. 

Mr.  Graitan  concurred  in  every  word 
which  bad  been  stated  by  the  preceding 
speakers. 

The  motion  qF  adjournment  to  Thurs- 
day, the  24>th  instant,  was  then  put,  and 
agreed  to,  nem*  con. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

Wednesday^  April  16. 

Loan  SiPMouTH*8  CircularLetteb.! 
Earl  Grey  moved,  that  a  copy  of  Lord 
Sidmouth's  Circular  Letter  to  the  lord 
lieutenants  of  counties,  relative  the  cir- 
culation of  seditions  pamphlets,  be  laid  on 
the  table.  To  that  motion  he  understood 
there  wu  no  objection.  He  thought, 
however,  that  in  order  to  have  full  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  their  lordships 
ought  to  have  before  them  the  Case  sub- 
mitted to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Opinion  given  upon  it,  referred 
to  in  that  letter.  There  was  some  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the « propriety  of  the  pro- 
duction of  these  latter  papera,  and  he 
would  postpone  moving  for  them  till 
imothqr  day.    T|ie  lettet  and  opmion  ra- 
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ferred  to,  he  considered  as  tery  extraor- 
dinary, ad  well  deserving  their  lordahips 
notice. 
The  letter  was  ordered  to  be  produced* 


.  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday f  April  24. 

Lord  Sipmouth'sCirculabLrttbr*] 
On  the  motion  of  earl  Grev,  Lord  Siii- 
mouth's  Circular  Letter  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenants was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Earl  Gtvy  then  observed,  that  he  un<- 
derstood  the  noble  viscount  had  on  a  for- 
mer evening  stated  his  readiness  to  pro- 
duce the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Circular,  but  objected  to 
the  production  of  the  case  laid  before 
them.  As  he  was  desirous  to  obtain 
upon  this  subject  all  he  could  get,  he 
should  now  move  fijr  the  opinion.  He 
still  thoufcht  it  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  nave  the  case  that  was  refei'red 
to  the  law  officers,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  seen  what  the  nature  of  the  doubt 
was  that  had  arisen,  or  what  circum- 
stances had  induced  the  noble  secretanr 
of  state  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  law  ofl£> 
cers.  He  should,  however,  reserve  himself 
until  the  production  of  the  Opinion  with 
regard  to  any  future  motions  as  to  whe- 
ther he  might  consider  it  necessary  to 
move  for  the  case,  or  whether  he  should 
decide  upon  at  once  gitiog  notice,  so  aa 
to  bring  the  whole  question  into  discus- 
sion. The  noble  earl  concluded  by  mov- 
ing for  tlie  Opinion  of  the  law  officers,  re- 
ferred to  in  lora  Sidmouth's  Circular  Letter 
to  the  lord  lieutenants,  whidk  were  or- 
dered. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday f  April  24*. 

Indisposition  or  the  Speaker.] 
The  House  being  met,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment, 

The  Speaker  addressed  the  House  to 
the  following  purport : — ^*  In  returning  to 
the  chair,  I  have  to  express  to  the  House 
my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
their  indulgent  consideration  during  my 
late  indisposition.  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
the  House  that  I  feel  most  deeply  the 
favourable  acceptance  which  my  humble 
endeavours  to  discharge  my  duty  in  this 
chair  have  experienced  from  them.  With 
respect  to  the  arrear  of  business  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  late  unfortu- 
nate interroptioPt  I  lia»e*to  propoie  to 
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the  Hmue,  d^st,  that  all  coimnittees 
ahould  be  revived ;  and^  secoodly,  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  receiving  the  reports  of 
private  bills,  from  Monday,  the  12th  of 
May  to  another  week ;  namely,  to  Mon- 
day the  19th  of  May.  As  to  pubUc  bu- 
■inessy  the  course  will  be,  at  the  proper 
hour,  for  the  clerk  to  read  over  the 
dropped  orders  and  notices ;  of  which  the 
House  will  dispose  as  it  may  suit  their 
own  convenience/' 

The  question  was  then  put,  That  the 
time  for  receiving  the  reports  of  private 
bills  be  extended  to  the  19th  of  May,  and 
agreed  to. 

Petitions  relating  to  Revorm, 
&c.]  Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  petition 
from  the  traders,  manufacturers,  and  me- 
chanics of  Wolverhampton,  praying  for  a 
dimintttion  of  the  present  enormous  rste 
of  taxation,  and  a  reduction  of  the  ex- 
penditure. It  was  sicned  by  upwards  of 
5,000  individuah,  and  stated,  thst,  m  that 
district,  many  had  been  reduced  to  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  others  had  actually 
perished  for  want  of  food.  Perhaps  in 
no  district  had  the  pressure  of  public  ca- 
lamity been  more  severely  felt;  for  to 
such  a  miserable  situation  were  the  petl* 
tioners  reduced,  that  they  actually  im- 
plored the  House  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  leaving  the  country,  and  finding 
emphiyment  in  some  more  favourable 
realm,  where  they  might  find  employment 
different  from  that  suggested  by  a  noble 
lord  whom  he  did  not  now  see  in  his 
place,  viz.  digging  holes  in  the  earth,  and 
filling  them  up  again. 

Mr.  E.  Littleton  said,  he  was  informed 
by  letters  from  some  respectable  gentle- 
men near  that  district,  that  the  petition 
did  not  contain  the  aeotimenta  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  but  had  been 
signed  by  persons  in  no  respect  connected 
with  it,  and  that  there  was  actually  a  per- 
son who  was  employed  to  sign  it  for 
those  who  could  not  write. 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  he  never 
meant  to  say  that  it  was  the  petition  of 
any  other  persons  than  those  who  had 
signed  it. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sir  W.  Lemon  presented  a  petition 
from  Cornwall,  complaining  of  tne  bilb 
lately  passed,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment, in  neglecting  to  present  in  due 
thne,  and  in  mislaying,  an  address  of  the 
county  to  the  Prince  Hegent^  voted  in 


December  last ;  praying  that  he  would 
call  together  his  parliament,  and  recom- 
mend to  it  measures  of  retrenchment.  It 
stated,  that  an  address  had  been  voted  by 
the  county  to  the  Prince  Regent,  in  last 
December,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
office  of  lord  Sidmooth.  No  answer  was 
received,  nor  any  intimation  that  the  pe- 
tition was  presented.  When  inquiry  was 
made  into  this  circumstance  of^  neglect, 
the  high  sheriff  was  answered,  that  the 
address  had  been  mislaid,  and  could  not 
be  found.  The  petitioners  complained  o£ 
this  instance  of  neglect,  and  prayed  for 
such  satisfaction  as  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  House  to  grant. 

Mr.  Bathurst  rose  to  explain  the  seem- 
ing neglect  complained  of  in  the  petition. 
On  the  19th  of  December  it  was  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  the  address  was  mis- 
laid. A  letter  was  written  on  the  20th  of 
December  to  the  high  sheriff,  mentioning 
the  circumstance,  and  asking  for  an  au- 
thenticated copy,  that  it  might  be  pre** 
sented  without  delay.  Having  received 
no  answer  from  the  sheriff,  the  secretary 
of  state  wrote  to  a  private  gentleman  of 
the  county  for  an  authenticated  copy, 
which  was  soon  received  and  laid  before 
his  royal  highness.  On  the  ?Oth  of  Ja- 
nuory  the  original  was  found,  and  was 
likewise  laid  before  his  royal  highness. 
These  circumstances  should  have  been 
stated  in  the  present  petition,  as  they  were 
known  to  the  parties;  and  if  they  had 
been  stated,  would  have  removed  the 
grounds  of  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Tremai^e  acquitted  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  home  department  of 
any  neglect  in  the  afiair. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Registry  ot  Freeholds  in  Lime- 
rick.] Sir  «7.  Newport  presented  a  Peti- 
tion from  certain  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Limerick,  complaining  that  thev  were 
under  the  hardship  of  being  obliged  to  re* 
gister  their  freeholds,  or  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections  of  mem- 
bers to  that  House.  It  was  notorious  that 
the  magistrates  in  that  city  were  completely 
in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  parties,  and 
that  even  a  half  hour  was  refused  to  those 
who  came  to  register  their  freeholds,  ex- 
cept they  were  the  friends  of  that  indivi- 
dual whose  claims  to  be  elected  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  magistracy.  The  magistrates 
had  no  power  by  law  to  enforce  this  re- 
gistry, but  they  nevertheless  did  it,  and 
therefore  electors  bad  no  alternative  but 
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to  do  80,  or  lose  their  privilege  of  voting. 
The  petitioners  were  fully  prepared  to 
prove  these  facts  at  the  bar.  The  House 
would  at  once  see  that  if  magistrates  were 
allowed  to  exercise  such  arbitrary  power, 
there  was  a  door  opened  to  every  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  he  there- 
fore trusted  ^they  would  not  allow  such  a 
glaring  abuse  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  for 
PURPOSES  OF  Local  and  Temporary 
Relief].  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchc' 
quer  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  motion  he  intended  to  submit  to  their 
consideration  on  Monday,  and  which  at 
this  moment  was  particularly  interesting 
to  the  country.  Aware  that  the  mere  no- 
tice of  that  motion,  without  any  introduc- 
tory remarks,  might  excite  some  alarm, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  give  a  general 
account  of  what  he  intended  that  day.  On 
Monday  next  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
that  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
bis  majesty  shall,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
committee,  be  authorized  to  issue  exche- 
<|uer  bills  to  a  certain  amount,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  public  distress,  on  security  be- 
ing given.  This  motion  was  intended  for 
the  relief  of  the  labouring  poor.  He  should 
proposei  that  the  money  be  allotted  partly 
to  corporations  to  enable  them  to  employ 
labourers  in  finishing  public  works,  and  in 
this  instance  security  would  be  required 
fi>r  the  repayment  of  the  money  in  a  given 
time.  Other  parts  of  the  money  would  be 
given  to  parishes  and  associated  bodies,  on 
securities  being  ^iven  on  the  parish  rates, 
and  also  by  individuals.  It  was  not  meant 
however,  that  such  money  should  be  em- 
ployed in  what  might  abstractly  be  called 
distress,  for  the  ^eat  object  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  had  in  view,  was  the  finding 
of  employment  for  the  poor,  which  indeed 
was  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  way 
of  giving  relief.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
unuecesi»ary  alarm,  the  sum  he  meant  to 
propose  would  be  between  one  and  two 
millions,  and  he  thought  this  could  be  no 
inconvenience  to  the  money  market.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  giving 
notice,  that  he  should  on  Monday  move 
for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  consider  of  enabl  ing  his  majesty  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  to 
an  amount  to  be  limited,  for  purposes  of 
local  and  temporary  relief,  upon  due  se- 
curity given ;  the  Prince  Regent's  recom- 
mendatioD  being  signified. 
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The  Hon.  IT.  Lamb  said,  be  would  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  plan,  as  they 
were  not  yet  before  the  House ;  nor  would 
he  attempt  to  decide  upontheefiect  it  would 
produce  on  the  money-market ;  but  there 
was  one  point  of  view  in  which  it  deserved 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and  that  was, 
whether  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  means 
of  temporary  relief,  or  a  substitute  for  all 
those  other  measures  which  were  rendered 
necessary  for  remedying  the  eyils  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  system  under  which 
we  had  been  so  long  acting.  He  hoped 
this  plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
not  the  only  one.  He  did  not  deny  the 
propriety  of  this  step, but  he  would  protest 
against  any  reliance  on  its  sufficiency. 
The  subject  was  now  pressed  upon  us  by 
necessity;  we  saw  the  calamity  under 
which  the  country  laboured  we  should  not 
rest  satisfied  with  palliatives,  but  should  go 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  endea- 
vour permanently  to  counteract  its  malig- 
nity, rather  than  apply  temporary  reme- 
dies. 

Mr.  Brougham  professed  himself  desi- 
rous to  abstam  from  all  discussion  of  the 
measure.  He  wished,  however,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  take 
one  thing  into  consideration  before  he  at- 
tempted to  carry  it  through  the  House. 
As  far  as  he  understood  him,  his  object 
was  to  grant  ao  issue  of  exchequer  bilu  to 
corporations  or  associations  for  the  relief 
of  .the  poor  on  their  securities,  recom- 
mending them  to  employ  the  iioor  in  public 
works.  With  respect  to  boaies  corporate 
he  would  say  nocbing,  nor  would  he  give 
any  opinion  about  Uie  propriety  of  the 
advance  to  them.  He,  nowever,  entreat- 
ed the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  of  phicing 
sudi  means  of  relief^  at  the  disposal  of  as- 
sociations of  private  gentlemen,  attbesame 
time  requiring  from  them  such  securities 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  The  measure  would  place  those 
gentlemen  in  the  most  delicate  and  embar- 
rassing situation  with  regard  to  their  poorer 
neighbours.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  sufier- 
ing  poor  began  to  reflect  on  their  relation 
to  the  more  wealthy,  and  saw  that  they 
procured  no  relief  from  them.  Would  they 
not  say, "  government  has  placed  the  means 
of  assistance  within  your  reach,  and  we 
are  starving,  becauseyou  are  so  hardhearted 
as  to  refuse  your  securities  for  advances 
that  might  relieve  us,  without  injury  to 
yourselves  V*  If  tliey  came  forward  on  this 
remonstrance,  they  would  render  them- 
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8elT«i  liable  to-  the  process  of  extent ;  if 
they  did  not  so  expose  their  property, 
they  would  render  every  poor  unemployed 
man  their  personal  enemy.  He  did  not 
deny  that  this  objection  might  be  answered, 
iHii  he  threw  it  out  for  the  attentive  con- 
«ideration  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
iMrved,  that  one  object  of  the  plan  was,  to 
advance  money  to*  associations  of  indivi- 
duals, and  another  to  make  these  advances 
to  public  bodies.  It  was  not  intended  that 
they  should  be  made  to  single  individuals 
for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  mea- 
sure in  question.  The  first  object  would 
embrace  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  public  works  under  certain  limitations, 
and  upon  full  security  for  the  repayment  of 
tlie  money ;  the  persons  furnishmg  that  se- 
4:urity  to  take  a  counter-security  upon  the 
parochial  funds. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  accurately 
understood  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The 
persons  to  whom  any  advance  of  the  public 
money  should  be  made,  would  clearly  ren- 
der themselves  liable  to  an  extent  whilst 
the  parish  funds  might  or  might  not  be 
sdvent. 

Mr.  LyiteUon  apprehended,  that  very 
preat  difficulties  would  present  tbemselves 
JD  carrying  the  proposea  measure  into  ef- 
fect. In  the  district  with  which  be  was 
best  acquainted,  the  security  of  the  poor- 
rates  would  be  no  security  at  all.  He 
thought  Monday  was  too  early  a  day  for 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  was  important  to  make  various 
inquiries  previously  in  many  parts  o^  the 
coiiotry* 

Mr.  Ponsonhy  said,  it  appeared  that  those 
to  whom  advances  were  to  be  made,  were  by 
the  proposed  measure  to  become  liable  to 
exchequer  process,  with  no  indemnity  but 
the  poor-rates.  He  thought  some  farther 
delay  was  absolutely  necessary  before  the 
House  decided  on  so  new  and  important  a 
subject. 

Tile  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  inti- 
mated, that  he  was  desirous  of  laying  his 
statement  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
House ;  after  which,  some  future  day 
mi^ht  be  appointed  for  taking  it  into  con- 
sideration. 
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Friday^  April  25* 

CoppxR  Local  Tokens. J    Mr.  Gren- 
JM  presented  a  petition  from  tlie  town  of 
Pudley,  against  the  circulation  of  local 
( VOL.  XXXV. ) 


copper  tokens.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in 
introducing  the  subject,  adverted  to  the 
late  change,  adopted  in  consequence  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Speoker,  in  printing  the 
votes  of  the  House,andallowed  it  generally 
to  be  an  essential  improvement ;  but  he 
could  not  help  mentioning  one  inconve- 
nience that  resulted  from  it,  namely,  that 
from  the  necessarily  abridged  form  in 
which  the  expedition  of  printing  required 
them  to  appear,  no  abstract  of  the  peti- 
tions could  be  made  out.  The  petitioners 
complained,  that  tlie  copper-tokens  in  cir- 
culation in  their  neighbourhood  w^re  not 
worth  half  their  nominal  value.  It  might 
be  said,  that  no  one  was  bound  to  take 
them  unless  they  chose,  and  that  no  in^ 
convenience  would  result  from  their  cur- 
rency. This  might  be  the  case  with  indi'* 
viduals  who  could  lie  out  of  their  money  till 
they  had  collected  a  great  quantity  to  be 
returned  at  once  to  the  persons  who  issued 
them,  and  who  might  thus  find  it  their  in- 
terest  to  buy  and  sell  them,  but  the  poor 
could  not  engage  in  this  species  of  traffic, 
and  as  their  wages  were  paid  in  this  uncer- 
tain medium,  thcjr  must  necessarily  be 
losers.  The  petitioners  concluded  by 
giving  it  as  their  opinion,  that  since  go* 
vernment  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  the 
nation,  had  issued  such  a  quantity  Of  new 
silver  coinage,  the  continuance  of  theselocal 
tokens  was  quite  unnecessary,and  their  use 
ought  to  be  abolished.  They  prayed,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  would  take  the  sub- 
ject into  their  consideration. 

Sir  3f.  fF. /{id/rydidnotsee  tliatthein- 
convenience  mentioned  by  his  hon.  friend 
would  result  from  the  late  improvement  ia 
printing  the  votes  of  the  House.  The  pe- 
titions could  not  be  printed  so  as  to  be  ais- 
tributed  ou  the  following  morning ;  but  if 
required,  they  might  be  printed  in  two  or 
three  days. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  substance  of  the 
petitions,  or  the  petitions  themselves, 
might  be  printed  and  delivered  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days,  upon  a  special  motion 
for  that  purpose,  although  their  subject 
onlj^  could  appear  in  the  votes  of  the  fol- 
lowing mornmg. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

LoTTBRT.l  The  House  being  in  a 
committee  ot  Ways  and  Means, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
to  propose  resolutions  for  raising  a  supply 
to  nis  majesty  by  way  of  lottery.  As  the 
subject  of  the  lottery  had  been  so  lately 
discussed,  he  thought  it  superfluous  to 
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enter  into  any  farther  obserrations  on  the 
subject  at  present.  He  would  merely, 
therefore,  move,  that  the  commissionerB 
of  the  treasury  be  allowed  to  contract  for 
a  namber  of  tickets,  not  exceeding  60,000, 
that  10^.  be  charged  upon  ev^ry  ticket, 
and  that  this  sum  be  paid  into  the  exche* 
quer,  without  any  deduction  whatever. 

The  Hbn.  Mr.  LMeUon  professed  his 
intention  to  abstain  Irom  any  detailed  ob- 
servations on  the  principle  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measUl'e,  which  he  judged 
entirely    unnecessat'v,    considering    the 
ample  discussioh  which  the  subject  had 
lately  received.    He  could  not  let  the  op- 
portunity slip,  however,  without  entering 
into  some  general  animadversion,  and  pro- 
posing certain  clauses  to  qualify  a  mea- 
sure, the  principle  of  which,  though  ob- 
.  noxious,  he  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
explode.     He  would  be  very  brief.    In 
his  late  remarks  he  had  alluded  to  the 
emoluments  o^  those  connected  with  the 
Irish  lottery,  who  had  lost  their  situations 
b}**  its  abolition.    He  wished  to  do  justice 
to  those  individuals.    He  held  In  his  hand 
a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Thomson,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Irish  lottery-office,  stating 
his  former  emoluments,  his  l^n^th  of  ser- 
vice, and  his  present  remuneration.     He 
stated,  that  he  had  been  eilgii^ed  oh  this 
establishment  for  ^  ^ears,  that  before  iti 
abolition  it  brought  him  upwards  of  40(0., 
and  that  his  emolutnehts  how  did  ilot  ex- 
ceed 240l>  per  annum.    The  hon.  gentle- 
man allowed  that  he  fully  deserved  this 
temuneration,  and  thought  it  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Hiomsooi  after  the  allusion  made 
to  pensions  of  the  extinct  Irish  lottery  ^ 
tabiishments  on  a  former  occasion,  to  state 
this  opinion.     The  hon.  gentleman  was 
likewise  free  to  confess,    that  he  might 
have  proceeded  on  erroneous  information, 
or  at  feast  on  an  exaggerated  statement,  in 
speaking  of  the  dinners  given  to  the  com- 
missioners on  the  da^s  of  drawifag,  and  the 
good  spirits  into  which  they  were  put  by 
tne   entertainment.     He  formerly  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  on  the  authority 
of  a  letter,  the  account  of  which  he  be- 
lieved was  not  strictly  correct     He  now 
came  to  the  resolutions  before  the  House^ 
and  would  propose,  when,  the  bill  should 
be  brought  in,  that  the  number  of  tickets 
should  be  reduced.     When  he  suggested 
tlie  reduction  of  the  number  of  lottenr 
tickets,  lie  believed  be  was  doing  no  sen- 
ous  injury  to  the  revenue  derfivedfrom  the 
lottery,  as  the  whole  were  never  sold.    He 
hadj  mdeedi  heard,  that  four*fifths  iria 


the  utmost  that  were  genettdly  disposed 
of.  The  exceuive  multiplication  of  tiejbsfls 
therefore  answered  no  other  purpose  tbftii 
the  disgraceful   multiplication    of  tbet^ 
misrepresentations  and  fabrications  calM 
lottery  puffiu    It  was  in  the  discretion  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  redoqs 
the  number  of  tickets  as  the  act  merely 
said  that  a  number  not  exceeding  60,009 
might  be  contracted  for.     By  reducing 
the  .number   of   tickets   much    pufflagv 
shabby  fiction,  and  vulgar  delusion,  Wfukl 
be  prevented.    He  would  also  propeae  k 
clause,  that  the  boys  at  Chrisi's  Hospital 
should  not  be  employed  in  drairing  the 
tickets.    This  clause  was  now  rendered 
l<!Ss  necessary,  from  the  laudi^le  rtselu^ 
tion  of  the  governors  of  this  charity,  by 
which  they  prohibited  any  of  the  bojS 
from  being  employed  in  tins  office  ib  fu«> 
ture.    He  should  not  be  aurprised,  how« 
ev^r,  to  hear  that  the  lottery-office  people 
dressed  out  boys  in  masquerade  to  per^ 
senate  the  boys  of  Christ-church,     Thi* 
would  surprise  him  the  less,  when  he  re- 
collected that  all  the  newspaper  editers, 
with  one  honourable  exception,  for  thfc 
sake  of  the  considerable  profits  that  the 
lottery  advertisements  afibrded  them,  ad- 
miited  such  gross  and  contemptible  fabric* 
cations  into  their  columns.    Tne  honour- 
aUe  exception  to  whidi  he  alkided  was 
the  editor  of  The  Sheffield  Iris,  who  re- 
fused to  disgrace  his  paper  by  such  trash ; 
and  who  deserved  the  more  credit,  9M  hk 
liot  only  stood  alone  in  this  laudable  reso* 
lution,    but  surrendered   a  considerable 
source  of  profit. 
The  resolutions  were  thea  agreed  to. 

Salt  Duties.]  Mr.  Oi/b*a/)  rose  te 
bring  forward  his  motion  respecting  thi 
Salt  Duties,  of  which  he  haa  given  re- 
peated notices,  but  the  consideration  of 
which  a  variety  of  untoward  circumstances 
had  hitherto  conspired  todd^.  Hewaa 
happy  to  say,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  hiu 
to  be  necessary  to  trouble  the  House  at 
any  great  leneth  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
for,  as  far  as  be  could  collect  the  general 
sentiment  from  a  conversation  with  a  num- 
ber of  persons  both  within  and  without 
doors,  there  seemed  but  little  difiereoce 
of  opinion  on  the  principle  of  his  proposi* 
tion.  All  seemea  to  concur  in  toe  pro- 
priety of  taking  into  consideration  the 
great  and  ^evous  duties  on  salt,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  discover  some  remedv 
for  the  inconveniendes  and  evils  which 

■rose  from  them.    Even  those  who  would 
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Mrbapi  not  ga  so  far  as  to  ooncur 
(jm  ID  moling  for  the  appointment  of  a 
oammittee  to  coosider  thesubject,  ground- 
ed their  diaient  (as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
understand  them),  not  on  any  di&rent 
opinion  which  they  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  principle  of  such  a  proceed- 
ingy  but  from  the  great  inconvenieoce 
end  difficulty*  and,  and  as  some  asserted, 
from  the  impossibility,  of  finding  a  fair 
and  just  commutation  for  the  duties* 
which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed.  If  he  were  to  judge  of  the  in- 
terest which  this  question  excited  in  the 
^pobUomind,  from  the  very  extensiTO  and 
vdl-informed  correspondence  to  which 
his  noiioe  of  it  had  given  rise,  he  would 
say,  that,  as  &r  as  his  parliamentary  ex- 
perienoe  went,  he  had  never  known  a  sub- 
jeet  of  such  a  nature  deemed  of  so  much 
importanfie;  or  on  which  expectation  was 
so  eager,  and  conviction  so  complete* 
Among  many  reasons  for  regretting  the 
postponement  of  its  consideration,  he  re- 
gretted it  on  that  account.  He  also  much 
regretted  the  postponement  on  another 
ground.  It  appeared  that  the  salt  duties 
bad  ftUen  short  .of  their  usual  amount  in 
tins  last  quarter,  and  this  defalcation  had 
been  attributed  to  him  as  the  agiutor  oi 
the  present  Question*  Unquestionably 
be  snould  mucn  regret,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  public  difficulty,  were 
he  instrumental  to  any  serious  loss  to  the 
revenue ;  but  he  rather  thought  it  would 
be  found  that  it  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  conviction  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
mopt  people,  a  conviction  which  afforded 
him  much  gratification,  that  some  ameli- 
oration of  the  present  system  in  this  re- 
tfcei  had  become  indispensable.  What- 
ever might  be  the  cause,  however,  the 
fact,  as  exhibited  in  the  public  accounts, 
was,  that  the  salt  duties  of  the  last  quarter 
bad  fallen  80,000/.  short  of  the  amount  of 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  last  year. 
With  respect  to  the  proposition  whidi 
Jie  was  about  to  submit  to  the  House,  it 
was  founded  on  the  proceeding  of  1801. 
He' was  then  in  parliament,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  the  formation  of  the  committee 
oftbat  period  was  proposed  by  the  then 
ehanceUor  of  the  excheqjuer  ca  an  admi' 
nistration.  In  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  opposite  held  a  conspicuous  and  im- 
poi;tant  situation.  That  right  hon.  gen* 
tieman,  with  the  whole  House,  concurred 
in  the  proposition  made  bjr  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  For  bis  own  part,  he 
never  recollected  any  motion  tnat  ap- 
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peered  more  generally  gratifying  than  that 
to  which  he  luluded,  made  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  for  the  appointment  of  i^  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  th^ 
salt  duties.  It  was  incumbent,  therefore, 
on  those  who  might  oppose  the  present 
proposition,  to  show  that  the  circum* 
stances  were  different  with  respect  to  this 
tax  now  and  in  1801.  He  would  ssy  one 
word  with  respect  to  an  extraorcuoary 
misconception  that  had  taken  place  of  his 
intentions.  It  had  gone  forth  that  he 
meant  to  propose  in  lieu  of  the  salt  duties 
a  commutation  in  the  shape  of  the  pro- 
perty tax.  He  had  been  told  of  this  ru- 
mour by  several  hon.  members.  Now, 
the  fact  was,  that  the  property  tax  was 
the  last  thing  in  the  world,  the  revival  of 
wbicb  he  should  ever  think  of  proposing. 
He  could  concehre  no  state  of  affairs 
during  peace  that  could  tempt  him  to  con- 
sent to  the  renewal  oftbat  tax,  or  of  any 
part  of  it.  He  had  little  doubt  that  the 
report  of  his  having  it  in  contemplation  to 
make  such  a  proposition  was  circulated 
merely  to  injure  the  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken.  So  far  was  he  from  intend- 
ing to  propose  the  property  tax  as  a  com« 
mutation  tor  the  salt  duties,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  suggest  to  the  House  an^ 
commutation  at  aU.  He  certainly  had  it 
once  in  his  contemplation  to  recommend 
a  commutation.  But  he  felt  that  a  pro* 
position  of  that  nature  would  necessarily 
create  so  many  difficulties  in  the  prelimu 
nary  step  of  the  proceeding,  that  he  was 
induced  to  forego  it.  He  would  therefore 
not  propose  any  commutation  whatever 
to  the  House.  It  would  be  a  fit  subject 
for  the  deliberation  of  a  committee,  in 
which  alone  it  could  be  fairly  and  fully 
considered. 

It  was  a  singular  fact,  that  during  the 
necessary,  but  unfortunate  postponement 
of  the  present  discussion,  some  of  those 
who  were  friendly  to  the  cause  which  he 
was  advocating,  had  instituted,  •  or  rather 
obtained,  an  inquiry  before  the  board  of 
trade.  This  was  certainly  somewhat  sin- 
gular, when  a  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject  had  been  given  by  a  member  of 
that  House.  He  did  not  at  all  mean  to 
say,  that  this  proceeding  was  intended 
in  hostility  to  his  motion,  but  certainly  it 
was  rather  an  unusual  measure.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  result  of  tiie  inquiry 
had  been,  to  convince  the  rj^ht  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  that  which  he  Uiought  right 
and  deserving  of  approbation  in  1801,  was 
right  and  deserving  of  approbation  in  1817* 
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Every  body  in  that  House  knew,  and  every 
body  in  the  country  felt,  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  tax  upon  salt.    It  was,  at 
the  present  moment,  no  less  than  155.  a 
bushel.     The  prime  cost  of  a  bushel  of 
salt  was  6d.   The  duty,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  original  value  of  the  arti- 
cle, was  as  thirty  to  one.     In  other  words, 
a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  salt  paid  three 
thousand  pounds  duty !    When  the  House 
considered  that  salt  was  a  raw  material — 
that  it  was  mixed  up  with  the  necessaries 
of  life — in  all  that  constituted  the  sub- 
sistence of  an  individual  in  the  humbler 
walk  of  society — his  butter,   his  cheese, 
his  bacon,  his  fish;  even  his  bread    (al- 
though, certainly,  in  the  last-mentioned 
article,   it  formed  no  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  expense,  being  only  about 
a  farthing  in  the  quartern  loaf), they  would 
surely  feel  the  necessity  of  some  consider- 
ation of  the  subject^     On  that  statement 
atone,  the  tax  must  be  admitted  to  be 
most  impolitic  and  grievous.    The  direct 
operation  of  the  tax  on  the  lower  and  mid- 
dling orders  was  very  severe.    It  acted  as 
a  kind  of  income  tax  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour.   It  might  be  said  by  some,  that  to 
the  labourer  this  was  of  no  importance,  as 
he  would  levy  it  on  those  who  employed 
him,  by  increasing  his  wages.    This  he 
denied.    It  was  not  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cles of  subsistence  which  reeulated  the 
amount  of  the  wages  of  the  labourer.    It 
was  the  redundant  population,  the  dimi- 
nished trade,  and  the  consequent  compe- 
tition of  labourers,  by  which  it  was  regu- 
lated;^ and  this  competition  had  actually 
so  reduced  the  amount  of  wages,  that  even 
those  who  were  employed,  were  unable, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  maintain  themselves 
without   parochial    assistance.      It  was, 
therefore,  most  material  to  reduce  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  enable  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community  to  procure  wholesome  and  suf- 
ficient subsistence.     He  held  in  his  hand 
the  report  which  was  the  result  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  in  1801.    He 
believed  the  right  hon  gentleman  opposite 
was  on  that  committee ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  admit 
that  the  report  was  conclusive  on  the  sub- 
ject.    He  would  read  to  the  House  a  few 
short  extracts :— The  committee  stated, 
**  that  though,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  they  were  un- 
able to  offer  to  the  House  any  permanent 
orniRgement  with  .respect  to  it;  th^y  felt 
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indispensably  bound  to  observe,  that  all' 
their  inquiries  tended  to  impresa  them 
with  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impos- 
sibility,  of  reconciling  the  collection  of 
any  considerable  revenue  from  a  duty  on 
salt,  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived' 
from  an  unrestrained  trade  in  that  artide, 
and  an  unlimited  use  of  it.''    The  report 
then  adverted  to  a  passage  in  a  report 
made  by  a  former  committee  on  the  ner* 
ring  fishery,  which  was  to  the  following 
effect : — **  That  the  committee  could  not 
refrain  from  stating  the  very  great  diffi- 
culties and    inconveniencies   which   tbe 
fisheries  laboured  under  from  the  restraints 
imposed,  and  ineffectually  imposed,   for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  salt  duty.    The  committee  referred  to 
the  evidence  of  several  fish  salesmen,  who 
declared,  that  it  was  the  constant  practice 
of  the  trade  to  pay  duty  for  the  salt  which 
they  used,   as  less  burthensome  than  a 
compliance  with  those  regulations,  by  an 
attention  to  which  alone  they  could  obtain 
the  salt  duty  free.*'    Could  there  be  a 
ffreater  absurdity  >    The  legislature  had. 
It  appeared,  so  fettered  and  clogged  their 
exemptions  from  the  duty  with  regula- 
tions,  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  chose  rather  to  pay  the  duty  it- 
self, heavy  as  it  was,  than  incur  the  diffi- 
culties and  risk  attendant  on  that  compli- 
ance with  the  regulations  which  was  re- 
quisite to  comprehend  them  in  the  exemp- 
tion.   The  report  proceeded—"  No  in- 
considerable part  of  the  supply  of  fish  m- 
tended  for  tne  London  markets  had   hi- 
therto been  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
this  circumstance.'   Throughout  t  be  whole 
report  of  the  committee  of  1801,  the  same 
sentiment  was  manifested.    The  observa- 
tions which  applied  to  the  salt  used  in 
curing  fish,  was  applicable  to  salt  used  for 
all  other  purposes.    In  agriculture  salt 
was  so  taxed,  that  it  could  not  be  used ; 
and  wherever  there  was  a  remission,  that 
remission  was  clogged  by  so  many  regu- 
lations, as  to  render  it  wholly  uoavaiHng. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  1801, 
after  enumerating  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  salt 
duties,  "  in  cheapening  the  subsistence  of 
the  people,  in  diminishing  the  expense  of 
the  naval  and  military  establishments  of 
the  country,  in  giving  encouragement  to 
agricultuf?,  and  all  the  useful  arts,**  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  **  that  it  might  be  im- 
Srudent  suddenly  to  cut  off  so  large  a 
ranch  of  the  revenue,  in  the  midst  of  an 
arduous  and  expeosive  war;  but  that,  ia 
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their' opinion,  the  salt  duties  were  detri- 
niental  to  the  public  interests  in  it  degree 
far  exceeding  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
receipt  at  the  Exchequer;  and  that,  as 
the  preceding  year  (ISOO)  manifested  the 
powerful  resources  which  the  country  yet 
possessed,  the  committee  hoped  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tax  might  be  accomplished/' 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee of  1801,  after  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
aobject.  AH  he  now  asked  was,  for  an  in- 
quiry into  it.  All  that  he  expected,  as  the 
result  of  that  inquiry  during  the  present 
session,  was  an  exposition  of  the  case*. 
He  by  no  means  wanted  to  press  on  the 
House,  any  thing  so  inconvenient  to  the 
public  service  as  the  loss  of  revenue 
which  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  salt 
duties  must  occasion  ;  unless  in  the  com- 
mittee some  acceptable  commutation 
could  be  pointed  out,  he  was  quite  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  produce  of  the  du- 
ties. Their  present  annual  produce  was 
about  1,500,000/.  That  was  certainly  a 
very  important  sum.  But  he  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  show,  that  if  means  could  be 
contrived  to  part  with,  at  any  rate,  a  por- 
tion of  the  duties,  the  advantages  would 
amply  compensate  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
benefits  which  the  fisheries,  the  benefits 
which  manufactures,  the  benefits  which 
commerce,  the  benefits  which  agriculture 
would  derive  from  an  abolition  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  salt  duties,  were  so  great,  that 
he  really  and  conscientiously  believed, 
that  any  measure  of  that  nature  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  sources  of  national  pros^ 
perity  and  wealth,  that  directly,  and  in 
their  consequences,  would  infinitely  more 
than  repay  any  temporary  dimmution 
which  the  revenue  might  experience  from 
its  adoption.  There  was,  besides,  this 
farther  consideration,  that  really,  after  all, 
the  struggles  which  had  been  made,  and 
all  the  inconveniencies  which  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  had  suffered  and  were 
suffering,  they  were  entitled  to  some  boon 
from  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  which 
would  come  home  to  their  cottages  and 
their  hearts.  There  was  no  one  who  would 
not  feel  the  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the 
salt  duties  in  his  direct  expenditure ;  and, 
looking  at  the  subject  in  every  point  of 
▼iew,  he  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
the  most  acceptable  boon  that  could  be 
conferred  on  the  people. 

The  only  difficulty  he  felt  in  arffuing 
the  question  was,  that  he  had  nothmg  to 
argue  against.  He  knew  of  no  single  ob- 
jection that,  could  be  made  to  the  propo- 


sition, but  that  the  state  could  not  afford 
to  part  with  so  large  a  portion  of  its  reve- 
nue. That  was  no  bar,  however,  to  an 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  the 
whole  case  might  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. He  could  not  conceive  a  single 
plausible  argument  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  such  as  that  moved 
for  and  triumphantly  carried  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dington.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
circumstances,  except,  indeed,  that  he 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  Mr.  Addineten 
had.  He  had  been  asked  that  daj^,  if  the 
case  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  itsbeing 
moved  by  a  memt)er  of  the  opposition  f 
That  remark  certainly  came  very  late. 
His  reply  was,  that  he  hoped  not.  It  was 
net  a  political  question  in  any  sense  of  the 
expression.  He  had  also  been  asked, 
why  he,  who  had  no  immediate  interest  in 
the  subject — ^who  had  unfortunately  no 
mines,  no  springs,  no  connexion  with 
the  counties  principally  concerned— should 
undertake  the  business?  In  that  view, 
however,  he  was  the  properest  person  to 
do  so.  He  could  not  be  suspected  of  any 
undue  motives.  He  should  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  the  decision  of  the  legisla- 
ture, let  it  be  what  it  might.  In  the  va» 
nous  documents  which  he  had  read  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  he  had  happened 
to  meet  with  a  pamphlet,  written  in  1769 
by  Mr.  Burke,  and,  like  every  thing  which 
had  proceeded  from  Mr.  Burke's  pan, 
full  of  information  of  every  kind.  In  that 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Burke,  as  a  consolatory 
view  of  the  state  of  this  country,  com« 
pared  with  the  state  of  France,  boasted, 
that  in  England  the  poor  could  bu^  salt 
for  two-pence  farthing  a  pound,  while,  in 
France,  it  could  not  be  procured  for  less 
than  five-pence  a  pound.  It  happened 
very  oddly,  that  this  state  of  things,  the 
existence  of  which  in  a  rival  kingdom  Mr. 
Burke  pointed  out  as  affordinp^,  bj  com- 
parison, a  cause  for  exultation  m  this 
country,  was  precisely  the  existing  state 
in  Great  Britain  at  present.  The  present 
price  of  salt  in  this  country  was  just  five- 
pence  a  pound.  He  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance because  it  appeared,  that  even 
a  mind  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Burke's,  in  the 
extensive  and  luminous  view  which  it 
took  of  the  sources  of  national  prosperity, 
considered  the  price  of  salt  as  a  matter 
of  primarv  impprtance  to  the  great  mass 
of  a  population. 

It  was  a  strange  fiict,  that  four  years 
after  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1801 
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1M  made  afid  eirculattdy  a  material  in* 
inBaK0  of  Ihe  duties  on  salt  took  place. 
XW  circumatance  could  not  help  caljiog 
tfie  recollectioQ  of  the  House  to  thefnany 
dorfnaut  recominendations  on  their  booksi 
which  dept  until  wakened  perhaps  by  ca- 
llosity, and  then  relapsed  into  sleep,  until 
aone  busy  and  officious  hand  once  more 
disturbed  tlieur  slumbers.  The  reflection, 
kdwevtr^  that  only  four  years  after  the 
solemn  declaration  of  a  committee  of  that 
Hduse,  in  bostilitv  to  the  duties,  those 
duties  were  aetuafly  raised,  tended  more 
strongly  to  convince  him,  that  unless 
aome  step  were  now  taken,  a  farther  in- 
crease wpuld  be  proposed  wheoe?er  an  ap- 
parent necessity  for  it  should  be  made  out 
lie  hoped,  that  during  the  present  inter- 
nd  from  war,  recourse  would  be  had  to 
atich  a  system  of  policy,  as  might  be  cal- 
colated  to  augment  our  resources,  by  di- 
nunishing  those  burthens  which  pressed 
mdaC  heavily  on  the  lower  and  labouring 
tiasses  of  the  community.  The  salt  du- 
ties, when  fimt  imposed,  which  was  in  the 
idgn  of  William  and  Mary,  weite  declared 
to  be  temporary.  The  duty  was  then  three 
halfpence  a  gallon.  Four  or  five  years  af- 
terwards, they  were  iocressed  to  three- 
pence a  gallon.  It  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  George  the  2d  that  they  were 
aaade  perpetual.  They  then  got  up  to 
eight-pence  a  gallon,  or  five  shillings  a 
biuhel.  In  the  S8th  of  George  the  3d,  the 
dutie^  were  increased  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  ten 
ahiUihgs  a  bushel.  The  subject  was  then 
much  canvassed  in  the  House,  and  the  in- 
crease was  strenuously  opposed  by  sir 
liyilliam  Pulteney.  Mr.  Pitt  himself  said, 
that  whenever  peace  came,  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  might  be  a  fit  subject  for  consider- 
ation.—[The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
across  the  table,  negatived  this  asser- 
tion.]«- Well,  that  was  of  no  consequence. 
The  increase  took  place;  and  in  the  45th 
of  George  the  Sd,  tour  years  after,  and  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1801,  moved  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  who  characterized  the 
duties  as  moat  injurious  to  the  national  in- 
terests, they  were  fiirther  increased  to  fif- 
teen shillings  a  bushel,  at  which  rate  they 
atood  to  the  present  moment. 

In  addition  to  the  inexpediency  of  tax- 
ins  a  raw  material,  which  was  the  worst 
subject  that  a  finance  mmister  coidd  select 
for  the  operation  of  a  duty,  impedmg  as 
it  did  the  progress  of  all  the  manufactures 
of  which  tiiat  raw  material  formed  a  com- 
ponent part«-waa  the  consideratioa  of  the 
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.great  eicpense  attendant  on  the  cdlectioti 
of  the  salt  duties.  He  understood  that  in 
one  town  in  Cheshire  there  was  a  littto 
army  of  excise  officers,  continually  watch- 
ing the  issue  of  salt  from  the  rock  salt- 
pits.  That  in  itself  was  a  considerable  ob- 
jection to  the  continuance  of  the  duties. 
But  the  most  curious  and  interesting  view 
ofthe  subject  was  that  which  related  to 
scientific  objects*  He  was  not  chemist 
enough  to  speak  with  sufficient  expUcitnesa 
on  this  point.  It  could  not  be  denied^ 
however,  that  if  individuals  engaged  in 
chemical  pursuits  were  enabled  to  make  a 
free  and  untaxed  use  of  salt,  thev  would 
uige  the  manufactures  with  which  it  was 
connected  to  an  extent  so  considerable,  aa 
most  materially  to  benefit  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  increase  the  public  prosperitr* 
It  was  most  unwise  to  tax  these  estahlin- 
ments  in  their  infiincy,  although,  wheo 
they  should  arrive  at  maturity,  they  might 
afford,  without  prejudice  to  themselves,  a 
most  valuable  aui  to  the  finances  of  the 
country.  But  on  this  subiect  Mr.  Parkas, 
a  very  able  chemist,  had  published  a 
treatise,  half  an  hour's  perusal  of  which 
would  put  hon.  members  in  possession  of 
more  information  on  the  subject  jtban  if 
he  (Mr.  Calcraft)  were  to  talk  to  them 
about  it  from  that  time  to  the  next  mom- 
iuff.  With  respect  to  the  advantages  of 
salt  as  a  manure,  he  confess^  that  having 
seen  but  one  conclusive  experiment  of  its 
use  on  arable  land,  be  had  not  been  able 
to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  its  value  in  til- 
lage. Much  higher  authorities  than  he» 
however,  decidedly  thought  it  advanta* 
geous.  On  graas  lands  it  was  certainly 
beneficial ;  it  preserved  the  hav  in  su^ 
wet  summers  as  the  last,  and  rendered  that 
palatable  and  nutritious  to  cattle,  whidi 
must  otherwise  have  been  thrown  on  the 
dunghill.  Ih  many  manufactures,  besides 
those  to  which  he  had  already  adverted* 
the  free  use  of  salt  would  be  highly  aer- 
viceable.  As  to  the  fisheries,  no  man 
could  entertain  aoy  doubt  on  the  subject. 
It  was  most  preposterous  that,  situated  as 
we  were  in  an  island,  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  we  neglected  to  take  advantage  of 
the  element  which  girded  us,  and  surored 
foreigners  to  come  on  our  coasts,  and 
catch  the  fish,  which,  after  they  had  cured 
it  id  their  oam  harbours,  we  purchased. 
So  fettered  were  our  fishermen  by  the  re- 

Sdations  ooonaotai  with  the  salt  duties, 
at  th^  either  abstained  from  using  salt 
altogether,  or  paid  the  duty  on  it  rather 
than  undergo  all  the  annoyimoe  of  attend- 
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iof  those  regoUtibna.  They,  therefore, 
either  caoght  no  fish,  or  were  induced  tc 
throw  the  greater  part  of  that  which  they 
catight  overboafd.  These  were  mon- 
strous things.  They  were  not  to  be  tole- 
mfed.*  Revenue  was  not  to  be  put  in 
competilion  with  the  advantages  thus 
abandoned,  unless  by  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  exclaim — *^  Live  Revenue !  Pe- 
tkh  Agriculture !  Perish  Commerce  f  Pe- 
Mtk  the  Fisheries!  Perish  every  thing 
dbe!*'  But  the  fhct  was,  that  the  re- 
venue would  be  found  eventually  to  de- 
pend on  the  conservation  of  all  tnese.  If 
eveota  took  the  course  which  in  his  appre- 
hension they  must  take,  he,  in  the  propo- 
sition which  he  wished  to  submit  to  the 
House,  would  be  laying  the  foundation  of 
revenuci  instead  of  destroying  it ;  and  of  a 
revenue  infinitely  larger  than  could  be 
produced  by  the  present  grievous  and  op- 
pressive tax.  He  was  not  aware  Chat  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the 
House  with  atiy  thing  more.  If,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  any  new  matter 
diould  be  started,  he  would  avail  himself 
of  his  privilege  to  reply  to  it  At  present 
ha  would  content  himself  with  moving, 
^<  That  a  sdect  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  the  Salt 
Duties,  and  the  means  of  remedying  the 
incdnveniences  arising  therefrom ;  and  to 
report  the  same,  with  their  opinion  there- 
upon, irom  time  to  time  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Davenport  seconded  the  motion, 
declaring  that  the  experience  which  he 
bad  had  of  them  in  Cheshire  convinced 
him  that  no  laws  stood  more  in  need  of 
revision.  If,  without  any  material  injury 
to  the  revenue,  the  salt  duties  could  be  to- 
tally abolished,  it  would  be  the  best  policy 
that  the  country  could  pursue,  and  would 
essentially  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community.  On  this 
subject  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion.  The  more  the 
subject  was  investigated,  this  more  it  would 
appear  that  those  duties  originated  in  a 
blind  and  narrow-minded  policy.  Had 
they  never  been  imposed,  an  invaluable 
mass  of  prosperity  might  have  been  creat- 
ed; compared  with  which,  the  sum  de- 
rived from  them  to  the  revenue  was  con- 
temptible. He  was  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  up  that  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue which  their  repeal  would  occasion. 
He  admitted  that  he  did  not  think  they 
could  at  present  be  wholly  repealed.  But 
the  subject  ought  to  be  fairly  investigated 
by  a  committeoi  to  ascertain  what  could 


and  what  could  not  be  done.  The  salt 
trade  laboured  under  many  hardship  and 
disadvantages.  Among  them  was  toe  iis6 
of  foreign  salt  in  this  country.  Manype*- 
titions  had  been  presented  to  government 
for  a  prohibition,  or  at  least  a  protecting 
duty.  Hitherto,  however,  they  had  been 
unattended  to.  These  matters  were  bet- 
ter managed  in  other  countries*  When 
an  application  was  made  by  lord  Clancar^ 
ty  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  allow  the  importation  of  British  salt,  it 
was  refused,  tnat  governmept  declaring 
that  they  were  themselves  maanfacturera 
of  the  same  material. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aaiuteA 
the  House  that  he  should  wilhngly  asserit 
to  any  proposition,  the  effect  of  Which 
might  be  to  lay  the  amplest  information 
on  this  important  subject  before  the  House, 
if  he  thought  the  inquiry  would  be  at- 
tended with  no  practical  inconvenieoee  to 
the  public  interest;  but  the  hon.  gentle^, 
man  had  himself  stated,  at  the  potset  of 
his  speech,  his  belief  of  the  Act,  that  th6 
agitation  of  this  i^uestion  had  already 
caused  a  deficiency  m  the  receipt  of  th« 
revenue  amounting  to  no  less  than  80»OOOIL 
This  statement  was  perfectly  accurate ;  n 
stagnation  of  the  trade  had  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  intention  on 
the  part  of  parliament  to  make  some  al- 
teration in  the  existing  duties.  He  waa 
acquainted  with  one  very  large  dealer,  who 
alone  had  paid  20fiOOL  less  of  duties  than 
ordinarily,  from  the  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  his  accustomed  orders.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  the  House 
would  do  wisely  to  suspend  any  proceed- 
ing on  the  subject.  Before  the  motion 
could  be  agreed  to,  the  hon.  mover  was, 
in  his  opinion,  bound  to  show,  either  that 
the  revenue  could  dispense  with  such  s 
sum  as  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duties  would 
withdraw  from  it,  or  that  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute could  be  found  for  them.  Great 
difficulties  always  attended  any  change  in 
the  mode  of  taxation.  When  a  tax  had 
been  loftg  imposed,  even  its  evils  were 
borne  wiUi  greater  patience  than  the  less 
inconveniences  of  a  new  impost.  The 
salt  duties  were  as  old  as  the  revolution* 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  they  amounted 
to  3«.  4^.  a  bushel ;  a  considerable  sum 
when  the  different  value  of  money  at  that 
period  was  considered.  In  17S0  they 
were  entirely  repealed.  But  so  little  was 
the  public  feeling  of  that  day  in  hostility 
to  tne  duties,  that  although  in  time  of 
peace,  they  were  renewed   three  jears 
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after.  Considering  the  alteration  in  the' 
prices  of  most  articles  of  consumption, 
that  which  in  1779,  when  Mr.  Burke  wrote 
the  pamphlet  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  sold  for  two-pence  halfpenny, 
might  Tery  fairly  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
on  other  things  have  risen  to  five-pence. 
•With  respect  to  the  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  fisheries  from  taking  off  the 
4uty  on  salt,  he  had  to  answer  that  a  bill 
was  at  present  before  the  House  to  allow 
rock  salt  to  be  used  in  the  curing  of  fish, 
without  the  payment  of  any  duty ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  those  persons  who  were 
likely  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
this  bill  would  afford  all  the  relief  to  the 
fisheries  which  was  wanted.  If  the  House 
would  }ook  into  the  subject,  they  would 
aee  that  several  facilities  had  already  been 
at  different  times  eiven  to  the  fisheries, 
it  could  not  certainly  be  said  that  the  duty 
on  salt  used  in  the  internal  consumption 
of  the  country  was  at  present  felt  to  be 
peculiarly  oppressive.  The  price  of  salt 
.was  at  present  StL  a  pound,  while  more 
than  a  century  ago,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  it  was  2id.  The  former  sum  was 
not  comparatively^  more  at  the  present 
period,  than  the  latter  was  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.  Indulgences  were  now 
granted  which  at  that  period  were  not  al- 
lowed. It  had  been  said  that  salt  might 
be  used  as  a  manure,  but  on  this  point 
there  were  great  differences  of  opinion. 
An  exemption  from  duty  might  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  salt  employed  as  a  manure. 
He  was  not  sure  too  that  some  indulgence 
might  not  also  be  extended  to  salt  applied 
to  the  food  of  cattle.  With  respect  to 
the  benefit  which  would  result  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  salt  from  taking  off  the  duty ; 
he  had  only  to  state,  that  he  had  the  best 
reason  for  believing  that  the  manufacturers 
did  not  consider  that  they  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  any  such  measure.  He  held  a 
paper  in  bis  hands,  which  contained  the 
senCiments  of  some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble salt  manufiicturers  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  signed  by  Messrs  Broughtqn  and  Co. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Co.  &c.  the  principal 
proprietors  of  salt  works  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  and  stated,  that  they  understood 
that  a  measure  was  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  member 
for  Rochester,  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  salt,  and  that  they  were  of  opinion  that 
this  measure  would  be  injurious  to  their 
interests,  and  disadvantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury  as  ^cll  as  to  individuals,  who 
would  thereby  be  tempted  to  embark  their 
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capital  in  a  trade  already  too  much  over- 
stocked both  with  hands  and  capital  for 
the  present  consumption.  He  also  thought 
the  preparation  of  mineral  alkali,  in  the 
quantity  that  might  thus  be  procured* 
would  probably  much  discourage  the 
making  of  kelp  on  the  coast  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  which  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  their  support.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
this  subject,  at  least  till  the  effect  of  the 
bill  before  the  House  for  the  exemption  of 
rock  salt  from  duty  could  be  ascertained^ 
and  therefore  he  should  think  it  his  duty 
to  conclude  witli  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Tremayne  said,  he  should  cheer- 
fully give  his  tote  in  favour  of  the  motion. 
He  could  state  to  the  House,  that  all  the 
persons  engaged  in  fisheries  in  the  West  of 
England,  considered  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  as  seriously  detrimental  to 
them,  and  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
driving  out  of  the  fisheries  a  great  number 
of  persons  at  present  en^ged  in  them. 
An  hon.  member  opposite  had  recom-> 
mended  a  rigorous  prohibition  of  foreign 
salt,  but  he  could  not  help  desiring  gen-^ 
tleroen  not  to  make  up  their  minds  on  this 
subject,  till  it  should  be  canvassed  in  the 
committee,  for  it  was  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  fisheries  that  foreign 
salt  was  the  best  for  them,  and  that  rock 
salt  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  If  the 
House  should  persist  in  this  system  of 
excluding  all  foreign  commodities,  they 
would  injure  very  severely  the  most  of  oar 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Curvaen  rose  and  said  :— 
Mr.  Speaker  ;*-Hard  indeed  must  the 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
1)e  pressed  for  arguments  to  defend  this 
odious  and  oppressive  tax,  when  he  can 
be  induced  to  offer  to  the  House  a  repre- 
sentation from  a  few  interested  individuals 
in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  this  their 
monopoly.  I  verily  believe,  were  the 
question  fairly  gone  into,  there  would  not 
be  found  a  single  advocate  for  the  salt-tax, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  profited  by 
it.  These  no  arguments  will  convince — 
no  sufferings— no  advantage  to  the  public, 
incite  to  the  relinquishment  of  their  mono- 
poly. Few  questions  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance, or  more  calculated  to  excite  feeling 
or  interest  in  the  public  mind,  could  have 
been  brought  before  this  House.  The 
comforts  ofa  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nityi  as  well  as  the  Aiture  prosperity  of  the 
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empire,  are  involved  in  one  decision. 
Ably  hoB  the  Bubject  been  Created  by  my 
hoo.  friend— the  moment  he  has  selected 
for  bringing  the  matter  forward  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate^it  intimately  connects 
itself  with  the  present  distresses  of  the 
xountry,  and  is  closely  allied  to  objects 
most  ciuculated  toadminister  material  relief. 

Fully  to  comprehend  the  importance  of 
our  internal  resources,  requires  that  we 
•hoold  have  distinctly  within  our  view  the 
existing  situation  of  the  continent  of  £u- 
jrope.  It  is  most  fortunate^  therefore,  that 
the  able  detail  of  a  learned  member  (Mr. 
Brougham)  on  ouc  foreign  commerce  is 
so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  House. 
The  masterly  manner  in  which  the  causes 
of  our  dutress  were  traced  by  him  cannot 
easily  be  forgotten.  The  impolicy  of  our 
commercial  system  seems  admitted  on  all 
aides ;  whilst  the  difficulties  attending  its 
correction  appears  the  only  argument 
against  going  into  a  committee  to  seek  for 
the  means  of  redressing  them.  How  far 
•this  ia  wise  or  politic  it  is  not  now  for  us 
to  inquire^  I  trust*  however,  it  will  not 
afford  a  precedent  for  treating  in  the  same 
manner  what  relates  to  our  internal  re- 
.aources.  Our  domestic  policy,  which  we 
alone  can  control,  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
found  to  have  been  directed  with  more 
political  wisdom  than  our  external  com- 
merce. Whenever  a  difficulty  arose,  the 
remedy  has  been  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
founded  on  the  immediate  interest  of  the 
party  aggrieved,  without  taking  into  our 
consideration  the  operation  of  the  mea- 
sure on  our  commercial  relations  at  large. 
The  failure  of  our  foreign  trade  renders 
our  internal  resources  ot  still  more  vital 
consequence.  It  is  most  important  for  us 
to  consider  the  causes  operating  on  our 
manufactures:  should  these  be  found  to 
arise  from  circumstances  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  the  only  course  from 
which  we  can  hope  a  remedy  is  by  adopt- 
.  ing  such  measures  as  can  draw  rorth  the 
•  internal  riches  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
call  into  activity  that  part  of  our  popula- 
tion which  is  now  employed  in  eating  the 
bread  they  do  not  earn.  Too  long  we  have 
pursued  a  policv  the  very  reverse  of  the 
general  order  of  nature.  Instead  of  view- 
ing those  objects  which  are  nearest  as  most 
important,  we  have  diminished  or  over- 
looked them;  whilst  we  have  magnified 
others  at  a  distance.  We  shall  now  be 
compelled  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to 
place  our  prosperity  where  alone  it  can  be 
aecorely  irested. 

(VOL.  XXXV.) 


In  estimating  the  resources' of  our  own 
country,  it  behoves  us  well  to  weigh 
what  is  passing  in  Europe.  Prohibitions 
and  protecting  duties,  whilst  thev  have 
drawn  a  rampart  round  us  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  articles  of  production, 
have  accelerated  the  non-importation  of 
our  manufactures  into  the  ditterent  states 
of  Europe.  The  changes  that  will  na- 
turally wllow  from  the  new  character 
that  the  continent  is  about  to  assume, 
must  most  materially  operate  on  the  future 
state  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is  import- 
ant for  us  well  to  weigh,  in  order  to  de- 
termine, the  most  prudent  course  for  u» 
to  pursue.— In  order  more  clearly  to  ex- 
plain myself,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  in  saying  a  few  words  on 
this  subject,  which  I  conceive  to  be  most 
materially  connected  with  the  mattec  be- 
fore us.  The  operatiou  of  the  system  of 
exclusion,  which  we  now  so  severely  feel, 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  provided 
for,  years  before  this.  We  should  have 
been  apprized  that  its  failure,  when  at- 
tempted by  Buonaparte,  proceeded  from 
the  mabilitv  of  the  continent  at  that  time 
to  do  without  our  manufactories.  The 
despotism  so  long  exercised  in  every  quar- 
ter of  Europe  had,  in  a  great  measure,  de>- 
stroycd  commerce  and  annihilated  its  ma- 
nufactures. Trade  may  aptly  be  compared 
to  the  most  timid  of  animals ;  when  once 
affrighted  it  flies  to  seek  a  more  secure 
retreat.  This  happy  countiy  alone  offered 
that  security.  The  calamities  of  Europe 
gave  us  the  trade  of  the  world.  Unfor- 
tunately we  have  contemplated  as  perma- 
nent what  we  ought  to  have  considered  as 
a  temporary  advantage.  Dearly  has  it  been 
purchased.  What  we  gained  we  have 
spent  in  fighting  the  battles  of  other  na- 
tions. The. exertions  we  have  made,  whilst 
they  astonished  Europe,  confirmed  all 
ranks  in  a  unity  of  sentiment  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  traue«--and  predisposed  every 
country  on  the  continent  to  become  ma- 
nufactural  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
was  offered  them.  Can  or  ought  we  to 
blame  them  1  It  does  not  justify  the  sup- 
position, that  it  proceeds  from  hostility  to 
this  country.  It  is  only  a  laudable  regard 
to  their  own  interests.  Peace,  which  has 
augmented  the  prosperity  of  other  nations 
has  operated  directly  the  reverse  with  re- 
gard to  us.  We  may  date  the  manufac- 
turing era  of  this  country  to  have  com- 
menced in  1760,  and  to  hate  been  brought 
to  perfection  in  50  years.  On  the  conti- 
nent the  birth  and  perfection  of  maoufac- 
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tories  will  be  almost  co-equal — they  start 
with  all  thescience  and  acquirement  which 
we  had  gained.    We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  reckon  on  our  supposed  superiority, 
but  at  once  to  view  this  trade,  to  a  large 
amount,  as  escaped  from  us,  and  not  like- 
ly to  retarn.— 'Viewing  the  distress  this 
lias  occasioned  to  thousands,  I  cannot  but 
deeply  regret  it.    It  would,  however,  be 
unbecoming  of  a  great  nation  to  wish  to 
build  its  own  prosperity  on  the  sufferings 
and  privations  of  other  countries.    Refer- 
ring to  the  transactions  of  the  last  century, 
I  cannot  help  auguring  a  happy  change  as 
likely  ta  take  place  from  the  alterations 
that  will  result  to  mankind  at  large  from 
the  new-born  spirit  of  commerce  and  ma- 
xnifactories— a  love  of  peace  will  be  uni- 
versally diffused.    The  riches  that  will  re- 
sult from  this  augmented  industry  will  en- 
gender a  spirit  of  independence,  and  eive 
birth  to  liberty,  and  be  the  means  of  re- 
moving  those    fetters  which   despotism 
seems,  from  the  transactions  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  have  rivetted  more  strong- 
ly.   For  the  period  of  seventy  years  after 
the  revolution  we  were  an  agricultural  na- 
tion, exporting  above  two  millions  of  grain 
annually.    With  this  reign  commenced  a 
-different  system,  and  every  thing  has  been 
-sacrificed  to  manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  transKion  from  ao  agricultural  to  a 
roanufactural   one    is  easy.    Increase  of 
wages,    and  tlie  flattering  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement, transfer  the  service  from  one 
to  the  other  with  great  facility— and  with 
an   appearance  of  increasing  prosperity. 
•To  retrace  our  steps  is  not  so  easy,  and 
must  cost  much  suffering  to  many.   Lux- 
uries must  with  thousands  be  exchanged 
for  a  scanty  supply  of  necessaries— ma- 
ny cannot  be  employed,  and  must  be  a 
consuming  weight    on   the  industry   of 
the  country.    Great   as    the   difficulties 
are,  they  must  be  met — and  can  only  be 
kssened  by   availing  ourselves  of  every 
internal  source  of  wealth.    I  cannot  con- 
cur in  blaming  ministers  for  not  attempt- 
ing   to   form     commercial    alliances— I 
firmly  believe  it  was  out  of  their  power.^- 
When  trade  is  left  to  itself,   which  is 
the  greatest  favour  that  can  be  done  it, 
the  spirit   and  interest  of  individuals  will 
not  fail  to  push  it  on  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible.   To  obtain  favours^-^an  equivalent 
must   be   given.    Here  the   restrictions 
and  monopolies  we  have  established  bind 
up  the  hands   of  the  government  >-we 
have  just  seen  a  notable  instance  of  the 
eflTect  and  iafluence  of  monopoly.  Wberv  I 
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blame  ministers  is,  they  did  not  sooner 
foresee  the  changes  that  must  happen- 
that  they  did  not  advert  to  our  having 
created  an  internal  capital  of  four  millions, 
by  an  augmented  produce  of  grain— 
which  must  in  consecjuence  diminish  our 
manufactories,  by  which  it  was  purcbaa- 
ed,  to  that  aroount-*our  demand  for 
grain  ceasing,  so  must  their  ability  to 
purchase  our  fabrics. — Trade  can  exhtt 
in  no  country  beyond  its  surplus  laboar 
and  productions;  and  is  equally  benefi* 
cial  to  the  amount  of  its  extent  to  all. 
The  criterion  by  which  the  comparative 
advantage  of  anv  branch  of  trade  is  to  be 
judged  of,  I  hold  to  be  the  greater  or  leas 
(]uantity  of  labour  which  was  comprised 
in  it.  The  first  object  of  every  state  must 
be  to  find  full  employment  for  its  popula- 
tion—as we  become  less  customers  to  the 
continent,  so  will  they  have  less  power  of 
taking  our  manufactures. 

In  ceasing  to  manufacture  to  so  great 
an  extent,  a  large  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion roust  be  constrained  to  reluiqaish 
many  of  the  luxuries  they  enjoyed  :— 
time  will,  it  is  to  behoped,  reconcile  us  to  this, 
provided  employment  can  only  be  found 
for  the  whole  of  our  population.  The  de- 
cided bias  of  our  policy  in  favoar  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  during  the  whole  of 
this  reign,  has  contributed  to  a  great  aug- 
mentation of  population— causing  a  much 
larger  consumption  of  food,  arising  from 
the  advance  of  wages.  Thus  the  indi- 
viduals who,  whilst  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, were  supported  on  the  produce  of 
three  acres,  when  their  wa^es  were  dou- 
bled, demanded  six.  This  is  strongly  de- 
monstrated by  the  sudden  change  whidi 
took  place  between  the  yean  1760  and 
1766.  At  the  former  period  we  exported 
two  millions  of  grain— in  the  course  of 
m^  years  we  became  an  importing  coan- 
-  try  of  grain.^-Now,  Sir,  if  we  suppose  a 
million  of  people  in  that  period  to  have 
been  transferred  from  sericulture  to  va- 
rious branches  of  manumcture,  we  have 
a  rational  solution  of  this  sudden  change 
in  our  situation.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation for  70  years,  from  the  revolution, 
did  not  exceed  two  millions,  whereas  the 
increase  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
five  millions.  I  conceive  I  am  fuUy  war- 
ranted in  assuming  as  a  fact,  that  manu- 
factories, from  their  higher  scale  of  wa- 
ges, augment  population,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  victual,  whilst  they  have  a 
tendency  to  decrease  the  production  of 
food.    The  result  I  should  draw  from  Ihit 
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would  be^  first,  the  quality  of  our  food 
must  be  changed.  Great  Britain  has 
consumed  perhaps  nearly  five  times  as 
much  animal  food  as  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  With  decreased  earnings  this 
cannot  be  afforded.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  most  important  object  to  consider, 
whether  a  cheaper  diet,  and  one  eaually 
palatable  and  nutricious,  can  be  found, 
xhe  next  question  would  be  to  apply  the 
results  that  has  arisen  from  our  roanufac- 
toral  system  to  Europe  at  large.  In  Great 
Britain  every  fourth  individual  was  a  ma- 
nniaolurer — this  occasioned  us  to  consume 
one^fifth  more  food  than  would  have  fed  an 
agricultural  population.  Supposing  the 
continent  to  employ  but  one  man  in  eight 
in  manufactures,  it  will  augment  the  de- 
mand for  food  one  seventh— and  this  with- 
out any  reference  to  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation which  with  us  has  advanced  above 
two-thirds  in  fifty  years.  Let  me  ask  there- 
fore* is  there  not  the  strongest  grounds 
fi>r  supposing  that  Europe  will  require  and 
be  disposed  to  take  from  us  any  surplus 
food  tnat  we  roa^  be  able  to  spare  them. 
I  humbly  conceive  the  fairest  prospects 
are  held  out  to  us,  that  we  may  become 
the  great  mart  of  food  for  Europe— and 
thus  establish  an  intercourse  equally  pro- 
fiuble  to  all  parties. 

I  ahall  now  proceed  to  show  the  import- 
ance of  salt  m  the  fabrication  of  food — 
and  as  a  means  of  calling  a  large  portion 
of  oor  people  into  activity.  The  most  pro- 
fitable  source  of  trade  in  any  country  is 
that  which  arises  out  of  labour.  No  trade 
can  so  completely  answer  this  description 
as  the  fisheries— where  two-thirds  of  the 
value  arises  out  of  labour.  Dr.  Franklin 
describes  it  as  a  mine  from  whence  every 
fish  that  is  drawn  brings  with  it  a  piece 
of  silver.  To  estimate  the  riches  which 
might  be  obtained  from  the  ocean,  I  would 
propose  to  divide  the  etnpire  into  five 
parts;— Great  Britain  I  should  call  tvro ; 
Scotland  and  Ireland  would  make  four ; 
the  fifth  would  be  a  line  drawn  of  the 
breadth  of  ten  miles)  round  our  coast, 
(comprising  somewhat  more  than  2,800 
miles).  Within  this  space  we  should  have 
eighteen  millions  of  acres.  This  aquatic 
property,  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  in- 
dustry, is  capable  of  being  made  to  pro- 
duce an  income  little  short  of  the  average 
of  any  of  the  other  four  quarters  of  our 
empire.  To  this  estate  belongs  very  strik- 
ing and  characteristic  properties.  It  is 
the  element  to  which  the  prejudices  Bnd 
ptide  of  Englishmen  are  particularly  di- 


rected e— >it  promotes  the  glory  whilst  it, 
exempts  us  from  the  ravages  of  war — and  if 
properly  attended  to,  would  at  all  times  in- 
sure us  an  abundance  of  food.  The  fruc- 
tification claims  nothing  from  man,  but 
rests  in  the  hands  of  rrovidence.  It  is 
exempt  from  those  casualties  which  so  fre- 
quently defeat  the  husbandman's  hopes. 
The  vicissitudes  of  seasons  do  not  aftect 
it— it  fails  not  to  reward  industry.  With 
such  a  source  of  riches  within  the  daily 
view  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion, how  have  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  ? 
Will  the  House  credit  it  when  I  state,  that 
I  do  not  believe  it  yields  us  one  million 
and  a  half,  employing  about  sixty  thou-, 
sand  handis.  To  what  extent  might  this 
be  carried  ?  Ani  I  too  sanguine  in  sup- 
posing a  pound  lEin  acre  might  be  drawn 
from  our  seas ;  and  instead  of  its  employ- 
ing sixty  or  seventy  thousand,  find  occu- 
pation for  half  a  million  of  persons  ? — thus 
not  only  adding  to  our  security,  but  aug- 
menting our  riches  beyond  all  other  trades 
that  we  ever  possessed. 

Fortunately  I  have  something  more 
substantial  than  conjecture  to  oft'er  on  this 
head.  On  what  was  founded  the  power 
and  wealth  of  Holland  ?  The  fishery  was. 
the  source  of  her  greatness,  which  made 
her  so  formidable  a  rival.  The  Dutch  are 
supposed  to  draw  from  the  sea  ten  million^ 
of  nsh,  employing  one-fifth  of  their  male 
population.  This  amounts  to  [about  I2s, 
6d»  per  acre,  whilst  we  make  but  one  and 
sixpence.  To  reap  the  full  extent  of  these 
advantages,  the  aid  of  capital  might  be  re- 
quired, to  what  amount  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say.  Could  the  fostering  hand  of  go- 
vernment be  better  employed  ?  We  have 
half  a  million  or  more  of  our  population 
unemployed,  costing  the  nation  between 
four  ana  five  millions  per  annum  to  sup- 
port them.  In  order  to  enable  us  to  carry 
our  fish  to  foreign  markets,  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  throw  any  part  of  this  sum 
in  bounties  that  would  hold  out  a  tempta- 
tion to  engage  these  perionsin  the  fisheries 
and  secure  them  a  livelihood  from  their 
own  industry.  To  suffer  so  large  a  part  of 
our  population  to  remain  unemployed,  must 
be  ruin  to  us.  Some  means  must  be  devised 
of  calling  them  into  activity.  Is  there  any 
thing  that  offers  ^equal  facilities  as  our 
fisheries  ?  I '  do  not  go  the  wliole  length 
with  a  noble  lord,  that  I  would  occupy  the 
people  in  digging  holes  and  filling  them 
up ;  but  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  for 
usefully  employing  them.  That  the  vexa- 
tions and  r^trictions  impoied  by  the  sal^ 
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daties  have  xnateriany  operated  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  fisheries  will  not  be 
denied;  nor  can  you  give  that  free  use  of 
salt  that  would  be  requisite,  without  in  a 
great  degree  destroying  the  revenue  that 
IS  produced  from  it.  This  alone  would  be 
a  powerful  argument  for  a  commutation, 
if  there  were  not  other  interests  that  suflbr 
to  an  enormous  amount* 

Now,  Sir,  before  1  proceed  to  other 
branches  of  this  question,,  let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  consider  the 
importance  of  this  trade,  as  contrasted 
with  our  foreign  commerce  and  other  do- 
mestic sources  of  riches.  The  average  of 
oi^  exports  for  the  last  four  years  amounts 
to  38  millions.  Admitting  half  of  this  to 
be  confined  to  Europe,  and  that  out  of  the 
19  millions  one  half  of  it  was  lost  for  ever. 
That  we  had  ceased  to  export  ten  millions 
of  manufactures,  I  would  ask  whether  there 
is  not  the  greatest  probability  that  we 
inight  indemnify  ourselves  from  our  fisher- 
ies ?  How  would  they  stand  compared  to 
our  staple  productions?  Iron  and  coal- 
mines are  supposed  to  produce  fifteen  mil- 
lions each,  wool  eisht  milliont,  and  salt 
about  a  million.  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign any  satisfactory '  reason  to  account 
for  so  enlightened  a  country  as  Great  Bri- 
tain shutting  her  eyes  on  the  destructive 
effects  of  a  tax  which  at  once  cramped  her 
industry,  and  cut  off  a  general  source  of 
food.  Salt  seems  to  have  been  an  object 
of  taxation  in  all  countries.  In  early  times 
the  necessaries  of  life  offered  the  only 
source  on  which  a  revenue  could  be  raised. 
This  is  some  apology  for  the  commence- 
ment of  such  a  tax,  but  none  for  its  conti- 
nuance. Justice  and  good  policy  have  long 
demandedtherepeal  of  this  odious  and  un- 
just tax.  Woeful  experience  has  fully 
taught  us  the  advantage  of  direct  taxation, 
as  the  most  beneficial  to  all  parties.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  gild  the  pill  tomake 
us  swsllow  it.  A  proposition  to  tax  the 
plough  would  be  universally  scouted,  and 
destructive  of  our  resources  in  the  bud. 
After  bread,  salt  is  one  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life;  its  use  is  indispensable.  Was 
it  now  a  question  of  imposing  this  tax  for 
the  first  time,  it  would  be  considered  as  little 
less  preposterous,  than  if  one  of  those  nu- 
merous speculators,  who  used  to  crowd  our 
doors,  were  to  propose  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  employ  the  exhaustless 
mines  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
in  covering  the  solar  system  to  tax  light 
and  sunshme.  If  the  common  sense  of 
numkindi  at  this  time  of  dayi  wouM  so  re* 


volt  at  such  a  tdx  as  that  on  salt,  it  adbrdi 
a  strong  argument  of  its  impolicy  add  in- 
justice. The  ingenuity  of  man  seems  to ' 
have  been  opposed  to  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, in  devising  means  tocut  off  and  defeat 
the  unboundedsource  of  comfort  and  riches 
we  possess  firom  our  salt  mines.  Htfd  the 
mighty  stream  been  left  to  pursue  its  own 
course,  it  would  have  difiiised  industry  and 
comfort  over  the  whole  empire.  Our  in- 
sular situation  gives  great  facilities  not  otaly 
to  the  taking  but  disposing  of  the  fish.  Ire- 
land, above  all  countries,  possesses  facili^ 
ties  for  carrying  on  the  fishmg  trade.  Here 
is  the  point  on  which  you  can  most  mate- 
rially benefit  her,  and  give  activity  to  her 
population.  The  prosecution  of  this  trade 
18  congenial  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  people ;  and  it  would  be  an  easy  task 
for  government  to  call  it  into  activity.  I 
am  aware  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  ad* 
mitting  the  whole  that  is  contended  for— - 
where  is  the  market  ?  I  answer  it  thus, 
from  a  reference  to  what hasactoally taken 
place— the  gr^t  and  increasing  demand 
for  fish  in  our  own  market^  which  is  h'kely 
still  to  augment.  Formerly  the  whole  of 
the  herrings  caught  on  the  Manx  coast 
were  exported  to  the  Mediterranean ;  novr 
they  find  a  home  consumption ;  and  ten 
times  more  could  be  sold  were  they  caught 
and  no  doubt  with  encouragement  they 
might  be.  Is  there  much  doubt  that  Eu-' 
rope  is  likely  to  become  a  purchaser  ?  If 
the  exchanging  fish  for  animal  food  would 
save  four  millions,  this  alone  would  present 
a  most  important  object.  Fish  is  itself  a 
most  palatable  and  nutricious  food,  pre-' 
ferred  even  to  butcher's  meat  where  peo* 
pie  are  accustomed  to  it.  Here  then,  in- 
stead of  employino;  three  acres  to  raise  a 
supply  of  animal  food  for  one  individual, 
giving  little  or  no  occupation,  two  parts 
out  of  three  of  the  expense  may  be  ap- 
plied to  labour.  The  internal  advantagea 
to  be  drawn  firom  this  source,  are  in  them^ 
selves  of  most  important  consequence,  had 
we  no  ulterior  objects  to  look  to.  Every 
person  now  fed  with  animal  food  costs 
9^  per  annum — on  fish  he  mtghtbe  equally 
well  supplied  for  S^  Other  nations  of  Eu« 
rope  may  rival  us  in  many  of  our  manufac* 
tures,  using  our  own  discoveries  to  arrive 
at  equal  or  greater  perfection.  The  advan- 
tages of  our  insular  situation  are  our  own 
exclusively.  By  availing  ourselves  of  them, 
we  shall  most  effectually  promote  our  own 
prosperity,  as  well  as  advance  the  comforts 
of  other  nations.  Thus,  instead  of  calling 
forth  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  Europoi  we 
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thflll  become  a  necessary  part^  to  her  hap* 
ptiiess.  We  shall  be  the  basis  on  which 
chemanufactoriogsystem  of  other  coaotries 
will  in  part  rest.  Thus,  by  the  barter  of 
food,  we  should  obtain  those  luxuries 
which  hare  latterly  been  preserved  by  the 
exchange  of  our  manufactures,  and  be  no 
longer  subject  to  the  csprices  of  fiishion 
that  often  prove  so  destructive  to  particu* 
lar  fabrics.  Nor  is  it  to  be  considered  the 
least  evil  that  results  from  the  salt  tax,  the 
extended  smuggling  which  it  occasions ; 
not  cme-half  the  salt  which  Is  consumed  is 
subject  to  the  duty.  The  whole  revenue 
is  collected  on  fifty  thousand  tons.  Now 
twelve  miliions  of  persons,  at  a  stone  a^ 
piece,  would  consume  seventy>five  thou* 
sand  tons :  this  must  fall  infinitely  below 
the  consumption,  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  is  consumed  in  manufactures. 
The  revenue  of  salt  in  England  is  a  million 
and  a  half-^in  Scotland  it  scarce  pays  the 
collection— in  Ireland  one  hundreid  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  quantity  of 
saltsupposed  to  be  made  annually  amounts 
to  five-hundred  thousand  tons,  employing 
about  forty-thousand  persons.  Take  off 
the  duty,  and,  independently  of  the  fisheries, 
I  will  show  that  agriculture  would  alone 
require  an  equal  amount.  The  value  of 
salt  to  agriculture  has  long  been  known. 
The  annual  export  of  it  to  the  Netherlands 
bas  for  ages  been  considerable;  it  is  em- 
ployed universally  in  the  feeding  of  their 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  superiority  of  Fle« 
mish  farming  consists  in  the  economical 
manner  of  feeding  their  stock ;  permanent 
pastures  are  a  thing  scarce  known.  Thus 
every  acre  applied  for  feeding  produces 
dbuble,  at  least,  when  compar^i  with  our 
best  grazing  land.  Salt  is  found  essential 
not  only  to  the  health  but  to  fattening  and 
milking  of  cattle.  Salt  is  a  preventive  of 
rot  and  other  disorders  in  slieep.  It  is 
estimated  the  British  empire  feeds  thirty 
millions  of  sheep,  that  the  annual  loss  pro- 
bably exceeds  two  per  cent,  or  six  hunored 
thousand  sheep.  Great  part  of  this  loss 
would  be  avoided  by  the  free  use  of  salt. 
Estimating  the  sheep  at  lOf.  a  bead,  the 
national  loss  is  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  I  believe  1  am  very  much  within 
the  actual  loss  sustained. 

Thirty  millions  of  sheep  at  two  stone  a- 
piece  per  annum,  would  be  sixty  millions 
of  stones ;  fourteen  millions  of  cows,  at 
six  stone  each,  eighty  four  millions  of 
stones ;  two  millions  of  voung  cattle,  at 
four  stones  each,  eight  millions ;  one  mil- 
Uoo  two  hundred  thousand  draft  horses,  at 


four  stone  each,  four  millions  eight  hun« 
dred  thousand  stones ;  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  young  horses,  at  Sst.  each,  nine  hun- 
dred thousand,  —  making  a  total  of 
161,700,000,  or  equal  to  five  hundred  and 
50  thousand  tons.  I  take  not  into  the  ac- 
count the  large  quantity  that  would  be 
used  in  preparing  damaged  hay  and  straw 
for  food,  as  well  as  what  would  be  used  as 
manure.  Here,  then,  at  once  is  a  trade 
opened  that  would  employ  forty  thousand 
hands,  besides  the  shipping  to  transport 
the  salt  to  various  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  making  salt 
would  be  resumed  on  the  coast,  and  thereby 
consume  much  of  the  refuse  coal  now  of 
little  or  no  value.  I  cannot  estimate  the 
value  of  salt,  to  agriculture  as  likely  to  pro* 
duce  less  than  two  millions.  Admitting 
the  increased  consumption  offish,  and  the 
application  of  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the 
kingdom  to  the  growing  of  grain  instead 
of  grazing,  as  they  are  now  employed,  it 
iadifficult  to  say  to  what  amount  we  might 
be  exportersof  grain.  That  Great  Britain 
has  required  such  great  import^ions,  has 
arisen  from  the  undue  proportiom>f  grazing 
ground.  Five  times  more  animal  food  is 
consumed  in  England  than  any  other  coun* 
try  in  Europe.  The  advantage  of  salt 
to  agriculture  can  scarce  be  calculated  too 
highly. 

We  must  further  add  the  great  benefits 
that  would  be  derived  to  our  manufacto- 
ries  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  Various 
species  of  salt  would  be  manufactured 
both  for  home  consumption  and  export. 
Salt  would  be  of  j^reat  advantage  in  roak« 
ing  of  iron :  it  is  round  to  promote  its  mal« 
leability  by  clearing  the  coal  of  sulphur. 
A  noble  lord,  to  whom  the  country  has 
been  greatly  indebted  for  many  valuable 
discoveries,  I  mean  lord  Dundonald,  has 
recently  discovered  that  soap  can  be  made 
from  whale  oil  by  the  means  of  salt  with- 
out an  alkali.  This  eventually  may  turn 
out  highly  beneficial  to  the  future  inter- 
ests of  the  whale  trade.  By  removing  the 
vexatious  restrictions  by  which  the  manu- 
facturing of  salt  is  now  hampered,  the  salt 
will  be  made  stronger  and  purer;  at  pre* 
sent  they  are  not  admitted  to  form  it  from 
magnesia  and  othersubstances.  They  will 
also  be  at  liberty  to  sufier  it  to  remain 
longer  in  the  pits,  by  which  a  salt  more 
adapted  for  the  curing  of  fish  will  bemade, 
and  prevent  the  necessity  of  importing  bay 
salt.  I  conceive  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  four  times  the  quantity  of  salt 
will  be  manufactured ;   thua  a  capital  of 
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two  tnillions  will  be  created,  besides  the 
employment  of  perhaps  80  tbousaDd  per- 
sons. 

The  next  object  that  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  Is,  the  extreme 
hardship  this  tax  imposes  on  the  labour- 
ing classes.  This  is  of  so  cruel  and  op- 
pressive a  nature  that  it  will  surprise  the 
House.  The  working  classes  consume 
about  a  stone  of  salt  per  head :  taking 
the  average  number  at  five,  salt  costs  the 
cottager  nearly  SO  shillings  a  year.  Pur- 
chasing, as  they  do,  retail,  it  ii  fully  6 
shillings  a  stone.  Thus,  the  working 
man  pays  one-twentieth  of  his  income, 
whilst  the  most  opulent  do  not  pay  one- 
thousandth  part  of  theirs.  Nor  is  this  all 
the  hardship :  It  of^en  happens  that  when 
the  working  man  kills  his  pig,  which,  to 
him  is  his  sinking  fund,  if  he  cannot  sell 
It  at  a  fair  price,  he  has  not  the  means 
frequently  of  purchasing  the  salt  to  enable 
him  to  cure  it.  If  he  purchases  fresh 
herrings  he  is  unable  probably  to  be  the 
curer  of  them  from  the  same  cause.  Now, 
8ir,  the  opulent  have  been  freed  from  the 
income  tax,  the  landed  interest  from  the 
mdt  duty ;  it  is  but  justice  something 
ahouid  be  done  for   the   people.     The 

Seat  relief  it  will  be  to  all  classes  to 
ve  the  duty  on  salt  repealed,  is  evident. 
We  have  little  difficulty  in  fixing  on  ob- 
jects of  commutation.  The  affriculturist 
will  be  greatly  benefitted ;— the  trades- 
0ian««-eveiT  class  in  society  will  be  a 
gainer  and  able  to  pay  a  direct  tax  to 
government  for  the  permission  of  having 
salt  free.  Does  the  farmer  of  IQOl.  per 
annum  pay  less  than  50  shillings  annual! v? 
Now  the  advantage  he  would  gain  by  the 
use  of  salt  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  equal 
to  from  10  to  20  pounds  per  annum.  An 
hon.  baronet  who  has  distinguished  him- 
aelf,  on  all  occasions,  by  his  public  spirit 
and  benevdence,  has  taken  a  most  pro- 
minent part  on  the  present  occasion: 
in  conformity  to  his  wishes  I  shall  enu- 
merate the  articles  he  has  proposed  as  a 
substitute. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  all  parties  would 
be  eainefs.  Sir,  Mr.  Pitt  had  certainly 
macte  up  his  mind  as  to  the  impolicy  of 
the  tax,  and  determined  on  commuting 
it.  I  believe  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor 
of  the  excheouer  was  very  principally 
concerned  in  tne  report  of  1801*  I  hope 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  arenotchang^. 
The  public  call  on  him  is  very  different 
from  those  of  former  times.  The  country 
was  then  in  full  actlvilyi  and  not  a  hud 
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unemployed.  Riches  flowed  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  people  had  the  meana 
of  procuring  food  by  tlieir  exertions. 
Most  lamentably  is  the  case  reversed — 
thousands  and  thousands  are  out  of  em- 
ployment and  nearly  starving^they  ask 
for  employment-^o  not  our  fisheries 
hold  out  the  strongest  hopes  of  affording 
it  I  out  of  every  pound  that  they  produce, 
sixteen  shillings  will  be  expended  in  la- 
bour. 

In  the  present  distressful  state  of  the 
times  you  have  the  power  of  doing  them 
this  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bene- 
fitting every  man  in  the  kingdom,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  now  enjoy  the 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
The  qualms  of  the  people  of  England  on 
us  are,  or  ouffht  to  be,  irresistible.  Their 
patience  ana  suffering  roust  speak  to 
every  ma|^*s  heart.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  felt  these.  The  measures  he 
has  proposed  to  bring  forward  has  no 
example;  it  may  relieve  but  will  not  re- 
move the  evil.  The  only  effectual  re- 
medy is  to  find  sources  of  employment ; 
can  he  state  any  means  so  likely  as  that 
the  repeal  of  this  odious  tax  holds  out. 
Mr.  Pitt  felt  and  acknowledged  its  injus« 
tice  and  impolicy.  He  professed  his  dis- 
position was,  to  relieve  the  country  from 
It.  Mr.  Addington  not  only  concurred 
but  moved  for  the  committee  in  1801  on 
which  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
to  me  presided,  and  which  reported  so 
decided  an  opinion  on  the  ruinous  and 
unjust  operation  of  the  tax.  Sir,  the  calla 
on  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  for  the 
repeal  were  in  no  comparison  with  tbosa 
of  the  present  day.  Then  every  hand  in 
the  kingdom  was  employed — all  was  acti- 
Tity— now  the  people  demand  not  only  a 
release  from  what  is  so  oppressive,  but, 
what  is  of  even  greater  consequence,  em- 
ployment. Can  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
point  out  any  thing  more  likely,  or  so 
likely,  to  produce  it.  Whilst  the  country 
was  flourishing,  it  would  have  been  un- 
wise to  have  resorted  to  experiments  i 
but  widely  different  is  our  situation— ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  relieve  us.  We 
cannot  proceed  as  we  are  without  ruin* 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  cherish  every 
resource  that  holds  out  a  rational  pros- 
pect of  employment*  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  the  state  of  finance  of  the 
country  is  such  that  a  shilling  of  the  taxes 
cannot  be  spared-**!  do  not  ask  it.  The 
hon.  mover,  with  great  judgment,  has  for- 
borne oftriDg  any  plan  of  commatatiooi 
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but  wishes  to  go  into  a  coiDmittGe  there 
to  inquire  into  all  the  bearings  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  to  consider  of  the 
objects  on  which  a  commutation  can  be 
most  properly  placed.  Sir,  though  I  ap- 
prove of  this,  1  shall  remind  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman of  a  part  of  the  plan  of  an  hon. 
tmronety  I  mean  sir  Thomas  Bernard,  who 
lias,  on  all  occasions,  been  the  strenuous 
advocate  of  every  measure  that  could 
promote  the  public  interest,  and  to  whose 
perseverance  the  attention  of  the  country 
lias  been  called  to  this  question.  He  re- 
commended a  licence  oi  two  per  cent,  on 
land,  one  on  houses,  and  a  small  tax,  if 
absolutely  necessary,  on  cottages  of  two 
shillings  or  half  a  crown.  These  objects 
alone  would  produce  a  million.  The  ex- 
port of  salt  and  various  manufactures 
would  afford  a  sum  that  would  make  up 
the  million  and  a  half.  I  am  satisfied  the 
farmer  of  100^.  per  annum,  who  would 
have  40  shillings  to  pay,  would  find  him- 
self not  paying  more  than  he  now  does, 
and  would  have  all  the  advantage  result- 
ing from  the  free  use  of  salt,  which  I  cannot 
estimate  at  less  than  20/.  per  annum.  1 
am  satisfieo,  in  my  own  farm  where  a  stock 
of  130  head  of  catUeand  500  sheep,  be- 
sides a  number  of  horses,  are  kept,  that  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  2001*  per  annum.  It 
is  in  vain  to  hope  for  substantial  benefits 
from  any  measures  that  can  be  devised 
respecting  the  poor  laws  till  the  population 
are  again  actively  employed.  In  asking 
the  people  to  bear  a  small  part  towards 
their  own  maintenance,  it  would  be  wise, 
just,  and  politic  to  begin  by  giving  them 
more  than  double  the  sum  that  would  be 
requisite  to  make  them  perfectly  indepen- 
dent. The  repeal  would  give  to  the  work- 
ing classes  a  million  per  annum,  benefit 
those  who  were  to  bear  the  commutation, 
and  afford  employment  to  thousands  of 
thousands.  With  such  prospects  in  view, 
*I  join  cordially  in  the  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee ;  out  of  that  committee  will  come 
a  report  that  will  satisfy  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of 
the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  tax. 
I  am  confident,  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  will  confirm  every  statement  of  ad* 
vantage  I  have  presumed  to  anticipate 
and  contribute,  in  a  high  degree,  to  re- 
store the  prosperity  of  the  country,  whilst 
it  would  carry  comfort  and  satisfaction 
into  the  dwellings  of  all  the  working  classes 
of  the  empire.  To  inquire  will  show  we 
feel  for  tne  people,  and  are  anxious  to 
apply  every  remedy  in  our  power.    I  con* 


jure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  to  forego 
an  opportunity  of  so  essentially  advancing 
the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  jP.  Robinson  gave  credit  to  the  hoii« 
mover  for  the  fairness  of  his  motives  iq 
bringing  forward  the  present  question ; 
and  he  hoped  that  be  would  also  give  him 
(Mr.  R.)  credit  for  impartiality  in  the 
view  which  he  should  take  of  the  subject. 
He  had  in  fact  come  to  the  question  with- 
out having  any  decided  opinion  on  it.  He 
had  been  very  much  struck  at  first  with 
the  statements  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr; 
Parkes,  but  the  more  be  looked  at  the 
subject,  and  at  the  statements  in  that 
pamphlet,  the  more  wa^  he  convinced  of 
the  exaggerated  views  of  advantage  ex- 
pected from  an  abolition  of  the  salt  duty. 
He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  tax 
was  good  in  itself,  but  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  repeal  had  some  extensive 
advantages,  the  House  ought  to  pause  be- 
fore they  agreed  to  the  repeal  of  a  tax 
making  so  considerable  a  part  of  our  re- 
venue, without  being  satisfied  that  a  sub- 
stitute could  be  found  for  it.  The  hon. 
gentleman  by  whom  the  motion  for  a  com* 
mittee  was  made,  had  declined  submitting 
any  commutation  to  the  House ;  but  the 
hon.  gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  departing 
from  the  example  of  wisdom  which  he 
commended,  had  suggested  a  commuta- 
tion. But  he  was  very  much  mistaken^ 
indeed,  if  this  would  not  be  considered  a 
much  more  grievous  burthen  than  the  tax«> 
The  views  which  that  hon.  gentleman  had 
taken  of  the  benefits  of  the  repeal,  were 
exaggerated  to  the  greatest  extent— it 
would  give  immediate  life  and  activity  to 
the  industry  of  the  country— it  would  vi- 
vify manufactures— it  would  provide  for 
all  unemployed  seamen— it  would  give  a 
livelihood,  and  even  fortunes  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries — it  would  set  agri* 
culture  up !  These  were  the  magnificent 
advantages  which  they  were  taught  to  ex- 
pect. With  regard  to  the  fisheries,  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  absence  of  employ- 
ment arose  out  of  the  duty  on  salt.  Fish 
was  at  this  moment  sold  at  the  lowest  price 
at  which  it  could  be  sold  by  the  persons 
who  caught  it,  at  ^.  a  pound ;  but  the 
utmost  difference  in  price  occasioned  by 
the  duty  would  not  amount  to  a  fraction 
of  a  farthing  compared  with  the  2d.  It 
was  not  the  duty,  therefore,  which  could 
be  considered  to  prevent  the  consumption. 
The  people  who  caught  the  fish  did  not 
complain  of  the  duty  on  salt,  but  they  said 
they  wanted  a  market.    But  whatever  im- 
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pediment  the  salt  duty  might  be  to  them 
would  be  removed  by  the  bill  before  the 
House.  With  respect  to  mineral  alkali, 
he  had  to  observe,  that  there  was  a  parti- 
cular spring  in  the  North  of  England, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  not  a  common 
brine  spring,  though  he  believed  it  was, 
and  the  persons  to  whom  it  belonged  were 
enabled  to  manufacture  salt  and  mineral 
alkali  without  being  subjected  to  duty  or 
any  of  the  regulations  of  the  salt  laws. 
But  had  any  body  purchased  from  them  ? 
No,  and  they  had  become  bankrupts.  One 
of  the  uses  of  mineral  alkali  was  dyeing ; 
but  the  difference  occasioned  by  the  salt 
duty  on  one  yard  of  cotton  or  linen  would 
not  amount  to  the  fraction  of  a  farthing, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  prevent  the 
cotton  printer  from  selling  cheap. — Mr. 
Parkes  had  enumerated  a  long  list  of  ar« 
tides  in  the  manufacture,  of  which  great 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  a  repeal 
of  duty ;  but  if  they  looked  to  most  of  the 
articles,  they  would  be  found  of  inconsi- 
derable  consequence— sal-ammoniac  for 
instance.  Why,  the  whole  used  in  the 
country  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  tons 
—  the  additional  expense  occasioned  by 
the  duty  on  the  article  on  which  it  was 
employed,  was  but  as  a  drop  of  water  to 
the  ocean.  Mr.  Parkes  saia  it  was  used 
t^  ingenious  chemists'  in  making  expert* 
jments  in  corrosive  sublimates  and  calo* 
mels.  Many  members  of  that  House 
might  have  occasionally  experienced  great 
benefit  from  a  dose  of  calomel,  but  he 
really  did  not  think  that  the  tax  on  the 
quantity  of  salt  used  in  these  articles  could 
amount  to  much.  He  certainly  was 
obliged  to  Mr.  Parkes  for  publishing  the 
book— it  gave  him  much  information  with 
respect  to  subjects  with  which  he  was  be- 
fore unacquainted;  but  he  thought  he 
bad  swelled  his  list  with  articles  which 
could  hardly  be  well  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  a  question  of  this  kind.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  estimated 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  kingdom  at 
thirty  millions^  and  bad  supposed  that  salt 
would  be  a  nostrum  against  the  rot,  while 
it  improved  both  the  mutton  and  the  wool. 
But  if  this  opinion  were  general,  salt  would 
be  generally  used  by  farmers,  notwith- 
standing the  duty.  Lord  Somerville,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  judses  on  these  sub- 
jects, bad  calculated  that  one  thousand 
sheep  would  require  a  ton  of  salt  in  the 
year.  The  expense  of  a  ton  of  salt  was 
30/.  So  that  the  charge  of  this  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  «heep,  which  was 
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to  ameliorate  their  mutton,  and  even  their 
wool,  would  not  be  more  than  6d!t  or  Id* 
each  sheep  in  the  year.  Was  it  possible 
then,  that  it  was  the  expense  of  salt  which 
had  prevented  its  general  use  in  this  way  ? 
In  manure  also  salt  was  said  to  be  useful. 
It  was  applied  either  by  sowing  it  on  the 
land,  or  by  mixing  it  in  compost?  But  what 
was  the  quantity  required  for  these  pur- 
poses? Abouta  bushel  per  acre.  (Mr.  Cur- 
wen  said  across  the  Housesix  bushels )  •  He 
was  surprised  to  hear  a  practical  man  say  so 
*-as  he  was  convinced  the  u$e  of  salt  in  such 
proportion  would  entirely  destroy  vege- 
tation. It  was  used  on  arable  land  to  the 
amount  of  one  two  or  three  bushels  an 
acre— but  take  the  greatest  of  these  quan- 
tities—it would  not  exceed  3/.  an  acre, 
which  was  cheaper  than  any  other  n>a- 
nure  which  could  be  applied.  It  was 
pretty  evident,  therefore,  that  the  dear- 
ness  of  salt  at  present  could  not  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  use  of  it.  There  might  be 
many  reasons  against  the  use  of  salt  in 
these  ways— there  might  be  prejudices 
against  it,  but  it  was  evident,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  repeal  the  duty  to  enable 
the  persons  interested  to  apply  it  to  all 

Corposes  of  aericulture,  if  it  were  really 
aieficial.  While  it  was  obvious,  that  the 
reasons  chiefly  urged  for  the  repeal  of  tliif 
lax  were  nugatory,  it  became  the  House, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  finances,  gravely 
and  seriously  to  consider  before  it  con- 
sented to  cut  off  1,500,000/.  from  the  re- 
venue. In  this  instance,  too,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  a  tax  of  long  standing, 
he  thought  it  might  fairly  be  urged,  that 
the  person  who  proposed  to  abolish  tho 
tax,  should  at  the  same  time  point  out  the 
means  by  which  the  deficiency  thus 
created  was  to  be  filled  up.  As  no  such 
means  had  been  pointed  out,  he  could  not 
think  it  expedient  to  acquiesce  in  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  he  could  not  help 
taking  up  the  argument  where  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him 
had  left  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  it  became  the  House  to  pause 
and  consider  before  it  consented  to  repeal 
the  tax.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  this  con- 
sideration, which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man recommended,  he  should  vote  for  a 
committee,  where  the  real  influence  of  the 
tax  on  manufactures  and  commerce  might 
be  ascertained,  not  from  vague  and  con- 
tradictory assertions,  but  from  accurate 
and  detailed  examinations.  There  was 
one  argument  in  favour  of  the  repeal  df 
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the  tax,  even  before  such  an  inquiry  was 
xeiorted  to.    It  waa  this ;  every  commil- 
tee  which  had  before  sat  on  the  subject 
hsd  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
tax,  and  that  measure  was  never  rejected, 
bnt  when  it  was  brought  before  the  House 
at  hurge»  which  provea  that  every  body  of 
men  which  had  thoroughly  examined  the 
aufaject  were  convinced  of  the  injurious 
efisCts  of  the  duty  in  question.    On  such 
a  subject,  there  was  no  necessity  for  as** 
parity  or  party  feeling ;   and  he  believed 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman   himself 
would  think  the  repeal  a  proper  measure, 
if  any  substitute  for  the  revenue  could  be 
found.  In  his  opinion,  however,  the  great 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the 
abolition  of  the  tax,  were  such  that  nro* 
bably  the  revenue  would  not  be  found  to 
austain  any  loss,  but  if  it  did,  was  there 
nothing  to  counterbalance  this  loss,  in  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  manu- 
factures and  agriculture.    The  right  hoii. 
gentleman  had  said^  that  even  at  present 
salt  was  the  cheapest  manure.  This  might 
be  true;    but  when  salt  was  at  15<.  a 
Jbushel  farmers  might  be  but  ill  disposed 
40  try  experiments  aa  to  its  efficacy,  which 
they  would  readily  undertake  if  it  were  1<. 
abusheL    If,  as  it  was  said,  it  was  not  the 
price  of  salt  which  prevented  its  use  in 
.fisheries,  why  was  it  granted  duty  free  to 
a  certain  pari  of  those  fisheries  ?  This  fact 
was  alone  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  asser^ 
•tion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.    It  had 
.been  mentioned  as  an  argument  against  the 
jepeal  of  the  tax,  that  no  petition  in  favour 
.of  that  repeal  had  been  received  from  the 
•fisheries      There  were   two  reasons  for 
this.     The   persons   engsged   in    those 
^heries  were  convinced  that  the  duty 
would  not  be  taken  off  unless  the  admi- 
•nistration  proposed  that  measure;    and 
•memorials,  without  end,  on  that  subject 
.bad  been  presented  to  the  Treasury  repre- 
.aenting  the  disadvantages  of  the  duty,  and 
complaining   of    the    restrictions    under 
which  the  use  of  the  salt,  duty  free,  was 
allowed  to  some  fisheries,  though  those 
restrictions,  he  admitted,  were  quite  neces- 
•aary  while  the  duty  continued.     The  se- 
cond reason  why  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  fisheries  did  not  petition  was,  that 
under  the  present  system,  by  which  a  few 
.persons  were  allowed  to  take  out  large 
quantities  of  a  material  (on  which  was  so 
beavy  a  rnx^,  duty  free,  notwithstanding 
all  the  rentrictions,  a  source  was  open  to 
them  of  considerable  illicit  profits.    As  to 
•the  memorial  from  the  salt  manufacturers 
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of  the  countv  of  Chester,  it  was  entitled 
to  very  little  consideration.  When  a 
heavy  duty  was  laid  on  any  article,  a  mo- 
nopoly was  naturally  created  in  favour  of 
those  who  had  not  only  capital  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  production  of  the  ar- 
ticle, but  also  to  advance  the  duties.  To 
these  individuals  no  advantnge  would  arise 
from  the  repeal  of  the  duties,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  danger  of  competition  from 
persons  of  smaller  capitals.  It  had  been 
said,  that  an  inquiry  pn  the  subject  of  tliis 
tax  would  diminish  its  present  productive*- 
ness  by  suspending  the  manufacture  of  it. 
This  seemed  an  unfounded  sMertion,— 
because,  as  it  would  be  well  known  that 
the  repeal  could  not  take  place  in  the  prep 
sent  year,  and  as  the  manufacturers  of  th^ 
article  could  keep  no  large  stocks,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  dutj^  would  go  on  precisely  aa 
betore.  The  miscbievousness  of  the  tax 
would,  he  admitted,  be  much  diminished 
by  a  permission  to  use  crushed  salt,  duty 
free,  m  fisheries,  and  to  exempt  from  the 
tax  salt  used  in  compost  as  manure,P-r 
though  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty 
to  accomplish  these  objects,  without  opeiv- 
in^  a  door  to  smuggling.  But  even  ii  the 
evils  of  the  tax  could  be  thus  reduced,  it 
should  be  observed  it  was  a  duty  which 
pressed  on  the  poor  man  in  a  forty  fol4 
greater  proportion  than  on  the  rich.  For 
these  reasons  he  should  support  the  ori- 
ginal motion. 

Lord  Ebrington  lamented  the  thin  at- 
tendance of  members  on  the  discussion  of 
a  question  so  important  to  so  large  a  part 
of  the  community.  It  was  with  gref^ 
pleasure  he  shoulcf  support  the  motion  for 
a  committee,  which  would,  he  hoped,  lead 
to  the  final  repeal  of  a  dutv  so  oppressive  to 
the  labouring  classes.  It  had  been  said 
that  by  a  bill  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  to  bring  in,  it  was  intended 
to  give  a  great  bonus  to  the  fisheries. 
This  bill  he  bad  not  seen  but  he  had  rck 
ceived  representations  from  many  persons 
interested  in  the  fisheries,  who  represented 
that  they  would  be  injured  instead  of  b^ 
ing  benefited,  by  several  of  the  clauses, 
and  they  consequently  requested  him  to 
oppose  them.  If  this  tax  were  repealed, 
he  could  not  admit  that  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent on  those  who  proposed  the  repeal 
to  find  a  substitute.  Economy  might  ren- 
der such  a  substitute  unnecesjuiry,  but  if  a 
substitute  were  to  be  provided,  he  might 
safely  assert  there  could  not  be  found  a 
tax,  the  imposition  of  which  would  be  so 
injurious  to  the  country  as  the  continua* 
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•lion  of  diig,  the  operatk>n  of  t^hich  was  ao 
injurious  on  the  lower  orders. 

Sir  C.  Pole  denied  that  the  ohservation 
•of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  correct, 
>that  no  petitions  had  been  presented  from 
persons  concerned  in  the  fisheries  for  the 
'repeal  d^  this  doty.  He  had  presented 
'two  that  daj.  He  hoped,  when  the  bill 
'before  the  House  was  referred  to  the 
^committee,  that  some  additional  exempt* 
<ing  clauses  would  be  added,  to  prevent 
the  ill  consequendea  which  were  antici- 
pated by  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  it 
»was  intended. 

*  Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  in  rising  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  present  oc- 
'casion,  he  was  at  least  free  firom  the  impa- 
station  of  interested  motives,  for  he  was 
not  only  uninterested  in  a  personal  point 
of  view  in  the  issue  of  this  question,  but 
'he  had  no  connexion  with  any  party  who 
^as  so  engaged.  The  motion  merely  call- 
ed for  a  committee,  and  it  was  quite  plain 
^hat  if  they  meant  to  discuss  the  subject 
they  had  no  other  course. '  How  else  but  by 
•n  examination  before  a  committee  could 
f  hey  understand  the  details  of  a  question 
'affecting  so  many  branches  of  the  people's 
4ndu8trv?  And  as  to  the  reason  which 
"bad  mduced  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer to  refuse  this  committee,  viz,  the 
probability  that  some  diminution  would 
take  place  in  the  receipt  of  the  duties, 
that  would  be  an  objection  to  any  inquiry 
'Whatever  on  the  subject  of  the  operation 
of  any  tax.  Their  course  of  proceeding 
*was  difierent  on  the  question  respecting 
the  leather  trade,  for  there  they  went  into 
the  committee,  obtained  valuable  infor- 
'mation,  and  redressed  some  of  the  then 
existing  abuses.  All  that  was  at  present 
called  for  was,  the  sort  of  inquiry  to  which 
parliament  always  resorted  on  similar  oc* 
casions,  and  on  which  they  had  already 
*inade  a  report,  which  on  a  former  occasion 
'met  with  the  sanction  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer), who  now,  it  appeared,  turned  round 
and  took  firom  his  pocket  a  memorial  from 
'an  interested  party,  and  at  once  became  a 
'convert  to  its  reasoning.  Now,  what  was 
«that  reasoning?  Why  it  was,  in  plain 
terms,  this,  ^*  We  /the  memorialists)  say, 
'that  if  you  repeal  tnese  duties,  great  num- 
bers win  set  up  in  the  same  trade  with  us, 
our  monopoly  will  be  injured,  and  we  pray 
of  you  to  interpose  and  secure  it  to  us/' 
Such  was  the  document,  and  such  its  ar- 

fument— Here  he  could  not  but  repro- 
ate  this  practice  «f  the  members  of  go- 
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vemoieiit  suddenly  pulling  out  their  exJ 
parte  pocket  documents,  and  quoting 
them  in  debate,  wKhout  giving  any  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were  obtained. 
Why  not,  in  common  candour,  if  the  right 
hon.-gentleman  must  ransack  the  tivasorjr 
bureau,  have  presented  to  the  House,  ai 
the  same  time,  the  memorials  that  it  was 
stated  had  been  transmitted  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  ?  His  conduct  would  have 
been  then  somewhat  open  and  cmrrect. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
there  was  no  petition  presented  against 
the  salt  duties.  Yes,  there  were,  and  they 
would  be  found  on  the  table  of  the  Heoae, 
and  memorials  to  the  same  effect  were  said 
to  have  been  piled  up  in  the  treasury. 
The  contrariety  of  sentiment  among  ma 
fishery  persons  and  agriculturists  upon  tha 
subject,  was,  so  far  from  being  a  ground 
of  opposition  to  goin^  into  a  committee^ 
the  strongest  reason  m  the  world  for  go* 
ing  into  it ;  for  there  alone  could  the  truth 
be  ascertained  between  all  parties.— Tha 
right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  df  the 
board  of  trade  had  said,  that  the  effect  of 
salt  as  a  manure  was  doubtful  amoo^  agri- 
culturists. He  would  only  say,  withool 
-pretending  to  much  knowledge  on  such  a 
subject,  that  he  knew  apart  of  a  lawn  near 
his  own  residence,  where,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  salt  had  been  strewed,  and  tha 
grass  grown  on  that  spot  was  invariably 
consumed  by  the  sheep,  while  they  wotdd 
not  touch  a  blade  of  that  on  the  adjoining 
spot,  which  was  not  so  manured.  This  was 
a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge ;  and  al- 
though the  groimd  had  not  been  turned  op 
since  the  period  to  which  he  alhided,  the 
same  distinction  was  to  the  present  hour  ob- 
servable in  its  Goality.  If  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment would  fairly  consider  this  quea- 
tion,  they  would  do  more  for  the  country 
than  they  could  possibly  accomplish  by 
any  issue  of  exchequer  bills — in  the  ona 
case  they  would  be  administering  perma- 
nent relief,  and  in  the  other  but  tempo- 
rary. He  would  implore  them  to  pursue 
the  wiser  course,  ana  not  attempt  to  prop 
up  a  system  that  was  in  itself  radicaDy 
wrong,  by  any  little  paltry  temporary 
expedient.  If  the  House  did  not  fully 
examine  this  question,  it  would  not  per^ 
form  its  duty  to  the  public.  Let  it  at 
least  show  an  inclination  to  enter  upon  an 
examination,  or  do  anv  thing  but  reject, 
tn  limine^  an  inouiry  wnich  all  roust  con- 
scientiously feel  to  foe  necessary.  It  was 
not  by  putting  from  one's  pocket  a  memo- 
rial or^  party  interested  in  ophoUiiiff  • 
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noBopaly*  Ibat  the  cimtinuance  of  an  op» 
yo^ive  tax  could.  I;ie  made  palatable  to 
the  people«*it  was  not  by  an  issue  of  ex« 
chequer  bills  to  certain  corporations  oras- 
foeiations  that  the  situation  of  the  country 
e(xuld:be.  ameliorated.  No;  such  meana 
wwid  vever  reach  the  object — it  could 
•bIj  be  accomplished  by  abridging  the 
public  expenditure,  by  cutting  down  the 
eiCablishmenta  of  the  country  to  their  pro« 
peq  ataiiom  by  probing  the  whole  system 
ff  ^tl^e^  IMtional  expense  to  the  bottom* 
and  making  it  demonstratively  plain  to  the 


countenanced  the  issue  of  one  penny  be 
yond  whftt  wa#.  called  for  by  the  actual  exi- 
gencies of  the  state. 

.  The  Chancettor  of  the  Exchequer  uid, 
that  since  he  had  been  at  the  treasury 
board  no  memorial  had  been  received  for 
a  repeal  of  this  tax ;  and  though  petitions 
had  been  presented  praying  for  an  inquiry 
into  these  duties,  there  had  not  been  any 
for  its  total  repeal. 

Mr.  Robinson  explained,  that  he  never 
meant  Xo  discourage  the  use  of  salt  as  ma- 
nure $  all  he  meant  to  infer  was*  that  the 
present  price  could  not  prevent  its  use ;  as, 
if  it  really  were  an  object,  .it  was  still 
cheaper  than  any  other  article  that  could 
be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hose  was  of  opinion,  that  a  substi- 
t0te  should  be  named  before  they  could 
enter  upon  so  serious  a  consideration  as 
the  abolition  of  a  revenue  of  1,500,000/.  a 
year.    It  was  no  valid  objection  to  the 
salt  tax  to  say,  that  it  particularly  fell  on 
the  poorer  dassea^-so  did  every  generally 
proouctive  tax.    What  information  could 
they  ret  in  a  committee  that  they  had  not 
alreaclf  i    It  was  impossible,  after  the  re- 
peated discussions  of  this  subject,  that 
they  cbuld  hope  to  elicit  fresh  matter  in  a 
committee.    The  evil  of  ,this'sort  of  inqui- 
ries was,  that  during  their  operation  the 
rerenue  became  seriously  injured,  from 
the  doubts  that  over-hung  the  speculations 
of  those  whose  interests  were  to  be  in  the 
end  affected  by  the  consideration.    So  it 
was  in  this  very  case.    The  defalcation  in 
the  last  quarter's  leturn  of  revenue  was 
8Q,000L,  and  the  manufacturers  did  not 
conceal  the  cause  of  it ;  they  did  not  he- 
sitate to  say,  that  they  could  not  work 
freely,  until  the  subject  was  brought  to 
a  final  issue  one  way  or  another.^  Here 
was  the  case  of  a  tax  subsisting  in  its  pre* 
sent  state  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
now  it  was  proposed  to  shake  it  olF,  with- 
out any  luggestion  for  supplying  the  great 
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deficit  that  would  be  thus  occasioned  ii^ 
the  revenue  of  the  country.  Mr.  Piti> 
sentiments  relative  to  these  laws  had  been 
incorrectly  stated.  That  great  statesman 
was  never  so  sanguine  an  advocate  for 
their  repeal,  as  he  had  been  represented 
to  be.  He  (Mr.  Rose)  also  denied  thei 
benefit  that  it  was  imagined  would  arise  to 
the  agricultural  classes  by  this  repeal* 
In  Ireland  the  duty  on  salt  was  by  uq 
means  what  it  was  here,  and  was  it  ever; 
used  in  that  country  for  agricultural  nur- 
posear *^[««  Often,*'  from  sir  John  New- 


peeple  at  Targe  that  parliament  had  not  i  port.!-— Well,  he  had  never  before  heard 


so.  There  was  no  duty  on  it.  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  the  fanners  there  never  usedi 
it;  nor.  when  the  tax  was  repealed  ia 
England,  was  it  ever  used  for  agricultural 
purposeaw  The  fisheries  were  also  gene- 
ralJy  indifferent  about  it — he  knew  the 
Deep  Sea  company  (the  only  national 
one)  was»  As  to  the  operation  of  the  tax 
upon  the  poor  seneraily,  it  was  greatly. 
exaggerated.  He  could  not  conceive  how:, 
the  hon.  gentleman  could  be  persuaded, 
that  a  poor  man's  consumption  of  'salt 
amounted  to  a  20th  part  of  his  income.. 
It  had  been  calculated,  that  the  consump- 
tion for  a  man,  his  y'^<^»  ^^^  three  chu- 
dren,  amounted  to  no  more  than  28  or. 
291bs.  in  a  year.  On  the  whole,  he  was. 
convinced,  that  no  possible  advantage 
could  be  derived  from  the  committee. 

Sir  2*.  Acland  said,    the  tax  on  salt 
pressed  on  the  lowest  cottager.    The  high, 
price  of  salt  prevented  the  poor  from  re- 
sorting to  one  of  the  best  means  of  hus*, 
banding  their  food.    It  was  to  be  recol-' 
lected  too,  that  an  addition  of  15  or  20 
shillings  ou  the  pig  which  he  killed  at  the. 
end  of  the  year,  was  a  most  serious  tax 
on  a  labourer.    The  vexatiousness  of  the 
tax  was  not  less  than  its  oppressiveness ; 
for  even  in  the  bill  which  was  to  be  brought 
in  to  relieve  certain  persons  from  its  opera- 
tion,  many  of  the  clauses  were  obnoxious 
to  the  very  persons  whom  they  were  in- , 
tended  to  relieve,  on  account  of  their  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions.    Wishing  for 
the  abolition  of  the  tax,  he  was  anxious 
to  go  into  the  committee,  not  with  a  view 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  salt  duties  in  the 
present  year,  but  in  order  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  doing  it  away  at  some  future  pe- 
riod.   If  the  proposed  inquiry  were  gone 
into,  he  had  no  aoubt  a  nt  substitute  for 
the  tax  in  question  might  be  found,  and 
he  was  therefore  decid^y  in  &vour  of  the 
motion,  as  he  wished  such  steps  to  be 
takes  as  diould  indicate  a  desire  to  put  an 
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end  to  it  at  the  first  moment  this  should 
be  found  practicable. 

Mr.  Calcrafi^  in  repljt  animadverted 
Strongly  upon  the  conduct  of  the  board  of 
trade,  witn  regard  te  the  measure  under 
consideration.  For  it  appeared^  that  the 
application  of  half  a  dozen  interested  per- 
sons to  that  board,  had  more  weight  with 
his  majesty's  ministers,  and  especially 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  pre- 
sided at  that  board,  than  the  general  voice 
of  the  country,  or  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee of  that  House.  But  if  the  private  ap- 
plication of  interested  individuaJs  was  thus 
to  be  preferred  to  the  public  interest,  nay, 
to  the  consistency  of  ministers  themselves, 
where  were  the  people  to  look  for  redress, 
or  for  the  candid  consideration  of  their 
case?  He  trusted,  however,  that  that 
House  would  not  sanction  such  a  princi- 
ple«  or  produce  the  impression  to  which 
It  was  but  too  likely  to  lead ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  called  upon  the  House  to  accede 
to  the  committee,  which  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  move.  It  was  to  be  recollected, 
that  he  did  not  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  under  discussion;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  admitted  the  question  to  be 
doubtful,  and  therefore  he  suggested  the 
propriety  of  referring  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  select  committee.  But  the  rieht 
hon.  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  had  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  it  was  desirable  to  re- 
peal the  tax  altogether,  if  a  convenient 
■ubstitute  for  it  could  be  devised.  Yet, 
strange  to  tell,  notwithstanding  this  de- 
claration, the  right  hon.  gentleman's  course 
of  argument  was  quite  in  favour  of  the  tax, 
and  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  vote 
against  a  motion,  which  merely  proposed 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  repealing  this 
tax !  As  to  the  argument  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  upon  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  salt  tax  in  1732,  notwith- 
standing its  repeal  about  three  years  be- 
fore, the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  con- 
sider the  material  difierence  of  information 
between  that  period  and  the  present,  as 
well  with  respect  to  chymical  as  to  other 
points.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  stated 
that  the  revenue  would  suffer  ^eatly 
if  this  tax  was  abandoned ;  and  intimated 
that  those  who  proposed  its  repeal  were 
bound  to  fiud  a  substitute.    He,  however. 


did  not  conceive  that  to  be  any  part  of 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament.  He 
had  pomted  out  a  tax  which  was  opprea* 
sive  to  the  people,  and  injurious  to  the 
country ;  and  on  these  grounds  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  repealed,  even  though  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  all  his 
ingenuity  in  the  art  of  taxation,  should  be 
unsble  to  find  a  substitute.  All  he  asked 
of  the  House  was,  that  it  should  act  with 
consistency,  and  inquire  whether  the  tax 
might  not  with  safety  be  repealed,  and 
another  substituted. 

The  previous  question  bemg  put,  the 
House  divided : 
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Ayes • 

Noes...... 

Majority  against  the  motion< 

Lisi  of  the 

Atkins,  alderman 
Acland,  sir  T. 
Allan,  Geo. 
Anson,  sir  G. 
Atherley,  A. 
Aubrey,  sir  J. 
Blair,  J.  H. 
Bennet,  hon.  U.  G. 
Barham,  J. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Barnett*  J. 
Brand,  hon.  Thos. 
Brougham,  Heniy 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Bentinck,  lord  W. 
Barclay,  C. 
Bolland,  J. 
Babington,  Thos. 
Browne,  D. 
Campbell,  sen.  D. 
Carew,R.S. 
Curwen,  J.  C 
Dickenson,  Wm. 
X)uncannon,  vise. 
Ebrington,  vise. 
Egerton,  Wm. 
Fane,  J. 
Gordon.  Robt. 
Grenfell,  Pascee 
Gascoyne,  een. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hornby,  £. 
Knox,  T. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lefevre,  (*.  S. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lyitelton,  hon.  W. 
Leigh,  J.  H. 
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Minority* 

Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Morland,S.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Ord,Wm. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Palmer,  C. 
PameU,  sir  H. 
Philips,  George 
Ponsonby,  rt  hon.  G« 
Power,  Richard 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A.     " 
Proby,  hon.  capt. 
Phillunore,  Dr. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
Protheroe,  £. 
iUdlev,  sir  M.  W. 
Romuly,  sir  8. 
Savile,  A. 
Sharp,  Richard 
Smyth,  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
Tremayne,  J.  H. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  O,. 
Waldegmve,  hon.  W. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Wynn,  C.  W. 
WUberforce,  W. 

TsLLEas. 
Ca]craft,J. 
Davenport,  D. 

Paired  Off. 
Ilobhouse,  sir  B« 
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